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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  DEACONSHIP  * 


The  life  of  the  Church,  like  every  other  kind  of  life,  is 
perpetuated  and  invigorated  by  its  own  activities.  The  mode 
in  which  these  activities  are  exercised  constitutes  its  organiza- 
tion. This,  of  course,  takes  its  form  from  the  nature  of  its 
life,  just  as  the  peculiar  form  of  each  species  of  plant  and 
animal  is  fixed  by  the  nature  and  functions  of  its  life  ;  and  the 
perfection  of  that  form  consists  in  its  giving  the  fullest  and 
freest  exercise  to  those  functions.  For  though  the  form  springs 
from  the  life,  that  life  may  not  be  healthy;  or  its  early 
activities  may  be  prevented  by  some  external  obstructions 
from  working  out  their  appropriate  effects,  in  which  case  the 
form  that  results  must  necessarily  be  defective.  So  a  tree  or 
an  animal  may,  in  its  growth,  be  so  obstructed  in  its  develop- 
ment as  to  produce  serious  deformity,  which  may  afterwards 
greatly  interfere  with  the  vigorous  working  of  its  life.     While, 


*  This  article  was  transmitted  to  us  by  vote  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  is 
published  at  their  request.  It  was  read  before  that  body  by  the  author,  Rev, 
James  B.  Ramsay  of  Lynchburg. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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therefore,  tlie  church's  life  does  not  depend  upon  her  form — 
does  not  result  from  it — but  her  form  is  the  outgrowth  of  her 
life ;  yet  that  form  has  a  vast  influence  upon  her  life,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  an  exact  and  unobstructed  expression  of  it, 
and  as  it  affords  a  more  or  less  free  and  untrammelled  exercise 
to  all  her  proper  functions.  Now,  the  mode  in  which  these 
activities  were  exercised  when  her  life  was  fresh  and  vigorous, 
under  the  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  her  primitive  state, 
and  under  the  inspired  guidance  of  the  Apostles,  may  certainly 
be  believed  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  give  to  that  life  increasing 
vigor,  and  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  Hence 
arise  these  three  leading  inquiries :  What  are  the  great  perpetual 
functions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  What  was  their  apostolic 
mode  of  exercise  ?  And  how  may  the  principles  involved  in 
these  be  applied  to  all  the  various  exigencies  of  the  church  in 
the  varying  conditions  of  human  society  ?  The  answer  to 
these  decides  all  the  great  questions  of  church  polity ;  and 
that,  too,  without  implying  that  everything  in  her  primitive 
organization  is  binding  always  and  everywhere,  and  because 
it  was  then  adopted  as  an  iron  frame  work  of  specific  and 
unyielding  shape  and  dimensions.  This  view  rather  establishes 
those  two  great  principles  in  regard  to  church  order — definite- 
ness  of  general  form  and  official  station,  as  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  her  officers  the  authority  of  a  Divine  appointment ;  and 
yet  flexibility  of  application,  as  necessary  to  her  universal 
adaptation  in  the  diversified  forms  of  human  society  and  stages 
of  mental  and  moral  development.      ^ 

The  great  leading  functions  of  the  church  may  be  regarded 
as  four:  the  aggressive,  the  teaching,  the  governing  and  the 
charitable.  Tlie  first  requires  the  evangelist  or  missionary  ; 
the  second,  the  teacher  or  pastor ;  the  third,  the  session  or 
bench  of  presbyters ;  these  three  being  but  different  classes 
of  the  one  comprehensive  office  of  presbyter  or  elder ;  and 
the  fourth  finds  its  appropriate  organ  in  the  deacon.  In  regard 
to  the  three  former,  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  settled  and  consistent ;  not  so  in 
regard  to  the  last,  which  is  very  generally  viewed  as  unimpor- 
tant.   The  discussion  of  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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uncall^  for ;  let  us  attempt  it  under  the  guidance  of  the 
principles  just  stated. 

The  warrant,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  this  office, 
and  the  q^ualifications  for  it,  will  successively  claim  our  attention, 
though  they  cannot  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  our  leading 
design  being  to  establish  its  great  importance. 

I.  Its  wARRAifT.  This  we  find  in  Acts  6 :  1-7,  compared  with 
Phil.  T:  1,  and  1  Tim.  3 :  8,  &c.  The  passage  in  Acts  has 
always  been  regarded  by  most  as  stating  the  origin  of  this 
office.  The  officers  spioken  of  are  not  indeed  called  deacons 
here,  but  their  functions  are  such  as  to  identify  them  with  the 
deacons  of  after  times ;  and  the  word  used  in  the  original, 
(dicLKoveLv)  to  express  their  duties,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  word  "  deacon"  {6iaKovo^\  as  the  word  "  to  serve''^  bears 
to  "  servant ;"  and  though  both  these  and  other  cognate  fornis 
are  used  to  express  every  kind  of  service  and  servant,  as  in 
this  passage  we  have  "  the  ministry  of  the  word"  SiaKovia  rov 
Xoyov  and  "  the  daily  ministration"  (deaKov/a  ry  KaBrjiMepivv),  they 
are  yet  in  their  literal  and  original  application  expressive  of 
that  service  which  one  renders  to  another  by  waiting  on  him, 
and  supplying  his  wants.  The  terms  in  which  the  office  is 
here  described,  "daily  ministration,"  or  literally,  deacon  work^ 
and  "to  serve  tables,"  or  preserving  the  original  form,  "^ 
deacon  tables^'^  point  out  the  word  deacon  as  its  proper  desig- 
nation. 

That  this  word,  though  often  applied  in  its  generic  sense  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  even  to  Christ  himself,  was 
also  used  in  a  specific,  technical  sense  as  the  designation  of 
a  particular  officer  in  the  primitive  church,  is  universally 
granted.  Paul  addresses  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  "  to  all 
the  saints^  with  the  bishops  cmd  deacons  f*  and  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  states  at  length  the  qualifications  of  a 
deacon — a  fact  clearly  showing  that  this  office,  whatever  it  was, 
was  designed  to  be  general.  Since,  therefore,  there  was  in  the 
churches  established  by  the  Apostles  an  officer  called  a  deacon  ; 
since  the  same  word  in  its  verbal  form  is  here  used  to  express 
the  specific  duties  of  the  officers  here  chosen ;  since  there  is  no 
p^her  office  to  which  this  narrative  can  possibly  apply ;  and 
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since,  too,  if  we  have  not  here  the  origin  of  this  office,  we  have 
it  nowhere,  we  are  safe  in  following  the  almost  universal 
belief  of  the  church,  that  we  have  here  the  institution  of  the 
permanent  office  of  deacon.  If  this  be  granted,  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  office  can  hardly  admit  of  controversy. 

It  has,  however,  been  said  that  the  office  of  these  Seven 
arose  from  a  special  exigency,  which  lasted  no  longer  than  that 
peculiar  condition  of  things  that  characterized  the  primitive 
Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  hence  the  office  itself  passed  away 
with  the  necessity  that  gave  rise  to  it ;  and  that  the  deacons 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles  were  an  entirely  different  class  of 
officers,  siuce  their  duties  included,  at  least,  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  In  proof  of  this  last  assertion,  appeal  is  confidently 
made  to  the  qualification  required  in  a  deacon  by  Paul,  in 
1  Tim.  3 :  9,  "  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  jpure 
conscience  /"  and  to  the  further  declaration  that  good  deacons 
"  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in 
the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  these  expressions,  so 
far  from  proving  that  these  deacons  were  to  preach,  are  really 
not  so  strong  as  the  brief  language  used  by  the  Apostles,  to 
describe  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  seven :  "  men  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom.'''*  If  this  were  necessary 
to  fit  these  men  to  be  almoners  of  the  church,  the  qualification 
required  by  Paul,  "  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  aj>ure 
consciences^'' — i.  6.,  holding  the  Gospel  truth  in  sincerity,  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  same  purpose,  and  no  more  implies 
preaching  than  the  former.  And  the  other  expression,  that 
''''they  purchase  to  themselves  great  holdness  in  the  faitK''  by  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties— a  result  that  must  always 
follow  the  faithful  performance  of  all  official  duty — surely 
affords  the  least  possible  presumption  that  their  duty  was  to 
preach  the  Word.  Tliese  passages,  then,  give  no  ground  to  the 
opinion  that  the  deacon  of  the  Epistles  differs  from  the  office 
here  instituted,  but  rather  by  the  similarity  of  qualifications, 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  they  are  the  same. 

We  feel  warranted,  therefore,  in  considering  these  Seven  as 
holding  essentially  the  same  office  as  the  deacons  mentioned 
in  the  Epistles ;  and  hence  derive  an  argument  at  the  very 
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outset  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  office  here  instituted.  For  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  the  unique  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  demanded  the  labor 
of  such  officers,  but  some  exigencies  in  other  churches  also, 
the  Church  of  Philippi  certainly,  and  all  those  churches  whose 
order  Timothy  was  directed  to  arrange ;  and  hence  the  con- 
clusion is  not  very  violent  in  nearly  all  churches  and  all  ages. 
This  conclusion  as  to  the  warrant  for  the  office  will  be  further 
established  by  considering  its  nature. 

II.  The  NATURE  of  this  office  is  manifest  from  the  exigency 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  That  exigency  was  two-fold.  That  the 
charities  of  the  church  might  be  impartially  dispensed  to  all 
her  needy  members,  and  that  this  important  and  laborious 
duty  might  not  interfere  with  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
ministry  of  the  Apostles  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  soul. 

So  strong  were  the  ties  by  which  the  members  of  the  primi- 
tive church  felt  themselves  bound  together,  that  they  regarded 
themselves  as  one  family  ;  and  seeing  the  necessities  of  the 
poorer  brethren,  many  even  ''sold  their  possessions  and  goods,^^ 
"  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  down  at  the  Apostles^  feet  /  and  distribution  was  made 
unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  needP  Tliis  distribution 
was  at  first  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  the  community  increased,  and  the  details  could 
not  be  brought  under  their  personal  inspection,  some  who  had 
claims  upon  the  .  church's  care  seem  to  have  been  neglected. 
To  correct  this  by  such  personal  attention  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  as  would  have  been  required,  would  have  absorbed 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  energies,  the  whole  of  which 
were  required  for  more  important  services.  The  election  and 
appointment  of  these  deacons,  then,  was  intended  to  secure  the 
proper  and  equitable  ministration  of  these  funds  of  the  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  Apostles  of  all  these 
secular  cares,  that  they  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  This  office,  then,  was 
that  of  almoners  of  the  church's  bounty,  l^o  language  could 
more  effectually  exclude  preaching  the  Word,  as  part  of  its 
duties,  than  that  here  used.    "  Choose  you  out  seven  men  whom 
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we  ma/y  a/ppoint  over  this  business — this  ministry  of  tcMes — 
tliese  secular  matters,  and  we  will  give  ourselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  Could  two  things  be  more  fully  distinguislied 
than,  this  distinguishes  the  office  of  deacon  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  ?  It  is  but  trifling  to  say,  in  opposition  to  this  express 
designation  of  the  design  of  the  office,  that  Philip  and  Stephen 
both  preached,  and  that,  therefore,  preaching  was  a  part  of 
their  duties  as  deacons.  As  regards  Stephen,  he  did  not 
'officially  preach — he  boldly  defended  the  truth  in  argument 
with  Pharisaic  gainsayers ;  and  when  personally  attacked  he 
eloquently  and  powerfully  defended  himself,  and  the  Gospel 
attacked  in  him,  just  what  every  private  Christian  of  like 
abilities  and  zeal  will  always  do.  Philip  indeed  afterwards 
preached ;  but  Philip  held  another  office,  being  expressly 
called  in  another  place  ""the  Evangelist  J"*  the  distinctive  duty 
of  which  was  preaching. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  deacons  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
government  of  the  church.  In  this  narrative  of  their  appoint- 
ment, nothing  of  government  is  committed  to  them  ;  and 
•wherever  mentioned,  they  are  always  distinguished  from  the 
bishops,  elders  or  presbyters,  which  are  but  other  names  for 
the  rulers.  They  were,  therefore,  the  organs  neither  of  the 
teaching  nor  ruling,  but  simply  and  only  of  the  charitable 
functions  of  the  church. 

Because,  however,  it  was  the  neglect  of  certain  poor  widows 
that  produced  the  complaint  that  led  to  their  appointment,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  widows,  and  others  in  similar  suffering  and 
depressed  condition.  The  phrase  here  used  to  express  their 
duties,  ^''serving  tables J'^ — however  men  may  differ  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  explanation,  as  to  whether  *' tables"  means  ^^  money 
tables^''  or  "  dining  tables," — is  evidently  used  as  a  familiar  and 
almost  proverbial  expression  for  attending  to  and  supplying 
mere  temporal  wants.  No  one  supposes  that  these  Seven  were 
actually  to  wait  on  tables,  or  to  purchase  provisions  for  the 
poor,  but  to  see  that  provision  was  made  for  their  temporal 
wants  from  the  common  fund.  It  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writer,  ^Ho  make  dist/rihution^^  from  that  common 
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t  fund  provided  t)y  t|je  lore  and  liberality  of  tli6  church,  "  to' 
every  mem  as  he  had  need.^^  Now,  there  were  others  dependent 
oil  this  common  fund  besides  these  helpless  widows  and  their 
families ;  there  were  those  engaged  wholly  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  attending  to  her  spiritual  interests  and  govern^ 
ment,  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
elders ;  for  in  such  times,  and  in  a  community  of  nearly  10,000, 
to  which  the  young  church  had  already  grown,  others  must 
have  been  associated  with  the  Apostles  in  this  work,  and  must 
have  been  supported  from  this  same  fund.  They  had  no  other 
support.  The  business,  then,  of  serving  tables,  implies  that  they 
were  the  treasurers  of  the  church's  funds  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  she  needed  funds.  If  these  funds  were  contributed 
that  the  temporal  wants  of  every  member  might  be  supplied 
as  he  had  need ;  and  if  the  poor  widow,  in  this  distribution 
might  not  be  neglected,  surely  the  poor  Apostle  and  Teacher, 
whose  services  to  the  church  precluded  them  from  other  means 
of  support,  came  equally  within  the  provision  of  the  church's 
bounty. 

Still  further.  The  reason  given  for  the  appointment  of  this 
class  of  officers,  that  there  might  be  an  entire  separation  of 
these  secular  duties,  from  the  duty  of  spiritual  ministrations, 
implies  not  only  that  there  was  an  incompatibility  between 
these  two  things,  such  as  rendered  their  separation  expedientj 
but  seems  also  to  involve  this  further  principle,  that  if  ^there 
were  any  other  pecuniary  matters  or  temporal  aifairs  requiring 
attention  in  order  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  these  Would 
be  the  natural  and  proper  officers  to  whom  these  things  should 
be  entrusted.  Since  these  officers  were  appointed  to  attend  to 
certain  duties,  because  they  were  of  a  secular  nature,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  whatever  other  secular  matters  required  atten- 
tion, would  with  propriety  be  committed  to  them— the  distinc- 
tive character  of  their  office  being  to  attend  to  such  matters, 
that  others  might  be  left  without  distraction  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  body,  and  that  so,  no  interest  might 
be  neglected,  no  want  unsupplied. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  office,  as  deduced  from  this 
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record  of  its  institution;  and  sucli  precisely  is  the  nature  of 
this  office,  as  taught  in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Scriptures  clearly  point  out  deacons  as  distinct 
officers  in  the  church,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
poor,  and  to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which  may 
be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  may  be  properly  com- 
mitted the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church. 
(Form  of  Government,  ch.  YI.) 

But  though  these  are  styled  in  our  constitution  (Form  of 
Gov.,  ch.  Ill),  "  ordinary  and  perpetual  officers  in  the  church," 
equally  with  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  considered  as  extraordinary,  the  necessity  for  them 
being  regarded  as  only  occasional,  or  in  comparatively  few 
churches  where  there  are  a  great  many  poor.  Now,  we  will 
not  say  that  every  church,  in  all  circumstances,  is  bound  to 
have  deacons,  for  we  do  not  believe  it.  No  church  is  bound  to 
elect  men  to  an  office,  however  important  it  may  be,  unless 
her  Lord  has  given  her  men  of  suitable  qualifications,  and  this 
is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  smaller  churches.  A  sufficient 
number  of  individuals  cannot  be  obtained  to  fill  the  separate 
offices  of  elder  and  deacon ;  and  in  such  cases  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  the  duties  of  both  offices  discharged  by  the  same 
individuals.  Still,  we  think  the  language  both  of  Scripture 
and  our  constitution  implies  a  degree  of  importance  belonging 
to  this  office,  such  as,  in  the  general  practice  of  our  church, 
has  not  been  attached  to  it,  All  the  previous  considera- 
tions in  regard  to  the  warrant  and  nature  of  the  office  have 
been  designed  to  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  this  further 

point,  its  IMPORTANCE  AND  NECESSITY. 

III.  This  may  be  briefly  expressed  in  the  following  propo- 
sition :  That  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  charitable  functions 
of  the  church  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  development  of  her 
spiritual  life  and  power,  and  that  deacons  are  the  divinely 
appointed  organs  of  these  functions.  Tlie  term  "  charitable  " 
we  use  here  not  exactly  in  its  popular,  restricted  sense,  as 
merely  implying  duties  to  the  poor,  but  as  including  her  duty 
to  all  who  have  claims  upon  her  for  temporal  care,  whether 
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the  poor,  or  ministers,  or  her  benevolent  enterprises ;  the  funds 
^  for  all  which  are  ^supplied  by  the  free  will  offerings  of  the 

church,  given  from  love  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

1.  Among  these  functions,  the  care  of  the  poor  stands 
prominent.  From  the  very  first  the  Church  of  Christ  seems 
to  have  accepted  it  as  an  indispensable  obligation  resting  on 
her,  to  take  care  of  her  poor.  It  is  an  obligation  which  her 
Lord  has  laid  upon  her.  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,"  is  not  the  statement  of  a  mere  fact,  but  of  a  permanent 
obligation.  It  is  an  obligation  inseparable  from  that  love 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  her  life.  It  is  enforced  by  the 
Saviour's  example.  Even  from  that  common  bag,  from 
whence  were  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  Apostolic  company, 
scantily  as  it  was  supplied,  a  portion  was  dispensed  to  the 
poor.  Christ  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  and 
while  he  thus  poured  the  brightness  of  heavenly  hope  over 
the  dark  hearts  of  these  children  of  want,  and  opened  to 
them  the  treasures  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace. 
He,  by  the  exertion  of  His  miraculous  power,  taught  that 
their  temporal  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  Still  more  solemn 
and  striking  is  the  fact,  that  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
will  be  made  the  test  of  character  in  the  judgment.  "  I  was 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me  ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,"  is  the  evidence  that  shall  prove 
the  adoption  of  his  people  before  an  assembled  world.  And 
the  neglect  of  ^ese  duties  toward  the  meanest  and  weakest  of 
his  suffering  disciples  for  His  sake,  will  be  evidence  enough  to 
justify  the  fearful  sentence,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed  I" 

This  obligation  rests  not  merely  on  the  general  duty  of  com- 
passion to  the  suffering,  and  of  relieving  such,  wherever 
possible,  in  consistency  with  the  higher  demands  of  justice  ; 
but  on  the  far  stronger  ground  of  the  union  of  all  believers  with 
Christ,  and  with  each  other.  Wq  are  all  "  one  tody  in  Christy 
and  every  one  meinbers  one  of  another y  "  And  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  The  child  of 
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God  can  no  more  look  upon  another  suffering  child  of  His 
without,  as  far  as  possible,  relieving  him,  ttian  a  man  can  feel 
a  pain  in  one  of  his  limbs,  and  not  seek  to  relieve  it ;  no  more 
than  he  could  look  upon  his  adorable  Saviour  in  the  same  suffer- 
ing, and  not  hasten  to  His  relief.  The  care  of  the  poor,  relieving 
their  wants  and  soothing  their  sorrows,  and  encouraging  their 
crushed  spirits,  is,  therefore,  a  duty  entwined  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Christian  life — springing  naturally  and  necessarily  out 
of  the  believer's  union  with  Christ.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
Christian  without  seeking  to  assist,  comfort  and  elevate,  all 
that  are  Christ's,  to  the  extent  of  their  wants  and  his  ability. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Paul  gave  remarkable  prominence 
in  his  Epistles,  and  his  visits  to  the  churches  of  his  planting,  to 
this  matter  of  collections  for  the  poor  saints.  He  dwells  upon 
it  with  a  depth  and  fervency  of  feeling  that  shows  how  large  a 
space  it  held  in  his  large  heart ;  and  he  insists  upon  it,  as  the 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  love  to  Christ,  and  holds  up 
the  degree  of  their  benevolence  as  the  measure  of  the  blessings 
they  should  receive.  "  He  which  soweth  sparingly y  shall  reofp 
also  sjparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  hounti fully  shall  reap 
also  hountifully P 

Accordingly  we  see  that  in  that  brief  but  bright  period  when 
the  church  was  in  the  freshness  of  her  first  love ;  when  her 
consecration  was  most  complete,  and  her  unity  most  marked  ; 
when  the  throbbings  of  the  life  of  her  Divine  Head  seemed  so 
thoroughly  to  pervade  her  body,  that  the  most  obscure  mem- 
ber was  made  to  feel  a  vital  and  effective  connection  with  it ; 
then  his  regard  for  the  poor  seemed  to  burst  forth  with  a  vigor 
that, at  once  bore  down  all  the  barriers  of  human  selfishness, 
and  manifested  itself  as  a  natural  and  necessary,  and  sponta- 
neous out-growth  of  the  spiritual  life,  leading  to  sacrifices  such 
as  the  world  never  before  witnessed,  and  which  must  stand 
forever  as  the  most  triumphant  vindication  of  the  power  of 
Christian  love,  when  suffered  fully  to  develop  its  effects. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  church  might  the  care 
of  the  poor  have  been  more  safely  left  to  individual  exertion. 
When  every  heart  was  overflowing  with  love  to  all  around ; 
when  every  one  felt  that  all  he  had  was  Christ's,  and  to  be 
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used  for  the  good  of  his  suifering  members,  surely  no  one 
would  have  been  permitted  to  suffer,  no  tear  would  have  been 
unwiped,  no  sorrow  unsoothed,  no  want  unsupplied,  that 
human  skill  or  love  could  have  found  a  remedy  for.  But  even 
then  this  matter  was  not  left  to  take  its  chances  among  indi- 
vidual sympathies.  From  the  very  first  it  was  recognised  as  a 
church  duty,  a  matter  of  public  arrangement  by  the  whole  body. 
Just  as  their  abundant  and  spontaneous  offerings  for  such  as 
were  in  need  were  the  natural  expression  of  the  feeling  that . 
they  were  all  members  one  of  another,  so  this  official  attention 
to  it  by  the  church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  principle  then  so  deeply  and  vividly  felt,  of  her 
unity  in  Christ.  That  she  was  not  composed  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals, each  left  to  struggle  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  and 
to  gain  such  help  and  sympathy  from  others  as  circum- 
stances might  happen  to  afford  him ;  but,  that  she  was  one 
body,  all  her  members  so  blended  in  a  sweet  and  loving  union, 
that  the  care  of  each  devolved  upon  the  whole,  and  the  wants 
of  each  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  whole,  and  thus  the  bond . 
that  bound  them  drawn  still  closer.  ^, 

Here,  then,  is  a  function  of  the  church  distinct  from 
both  government  and  teaching — a  function  well  d'esgribed 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  "  hy  which  the  ahv/ndance  of  some- 
Tnay  he  a  sujpjply  for  the  wants  of  others^  that  there  ma/y  he 
equality  /"  a  function  that  embodies  into  action  the  very 
life  of  the  church,  that  gives  distinct  and  palpable  expression 
to  that  oneness  of  body,  of  affection  and  of  interest, — that 
fusion  of  Christian  hearts  into  one  loving  mass, — which  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  church.  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  a/re  my  disciples^  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another y  The  full,  earnest,  hearty  performance  of  this 
function  is  necessary,  if  not  to  the  church's  existence,  at  least 
to  its  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  its  existence, — the  growth 
in  grace  of  each  of  its  members,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  God.  Just  in  proportion  as  she  exercises  this,,  does 
she  manifest  her  sympathy  with  her  Divine  Head,  and  grow 
into  His  likeness ;    and    so   compel   an  unwilling  world  to 
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acknowledge  and  to  feel  her  power,  and  to  do  homage  to  her 
King. 

Now,  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  important  function, 
we  find  a  distinct  set  of  officers  set  apart  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  certainly  at  Philippi  and 
Ephesus,  and  other  churches ;  and  if,  as  is  certain,  this  is 
a  permanent  and  universal  duty  of  the  church — a  duty 
which  she  ought  to  attend  to  in  her  organized  capacity,  then 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  office  ought  to  be  perpetual  and 
universal?  K  the  function  be  so,  surely  the  organ  of  it 
should  be. 

But  it  is  just  here  we  are  met  with  the  most  weighty 
objection  to  the  universal  employment  of  this  office.  "  Ina&- 
much,"  it  is  said,  ^'  as  the  Apostles  attended  to  this  business  at 
first,  and  until  it  became  so  burdensome  as  to  interfere  with 
other  duties,  does  it  not  follow  that  whenever  it  can  be 
attended  to  by  the  session,  without  interfering  with  other 
duties,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  do  so,  and  to  dispense  with  this 
office  until  the  same  exigency  arise  as  in  the  primitive  church? 
And  can  this  office,  then,  be  considered  necessary,  except 
where  a  similar  pressure  of  such  duties  exists  as  first  called  it 
forth."  This  view  seems  to  possess  some  force  ;  it  must  do  so, 
or  it  would  not  have  led  the  great  mass  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  to  leave  the  duties  of  this  office  to  be  performed  by 
the  ruling  elder.  Still,  we  think  there  are  some  conside- 
rations that  greatly  lessen,  if  they  do  not  wholly  destroy,  its 
force. 

a^  The  thoughts  just  presented  in  regard  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  duties  as  a  distinct  function  of  the  church, 
go  far  to  show  the  importance  of  a  distinct  officer. 

h.  A  closer  view  of  the  facts  of  its  first  institution  shows 
the  same.  It  is  very  certain,  indeed,  that  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  deacons,  this  function  was  in  its  fullest,  freest 
exercise  ;  this  natural  expression  of  the  yotmg  and  vigorous 
life  of  the  church  could  not  be  suppressed ;  the  Apostles,  as 
the  divinely  appointed  founders  of  the  church's  order,  com- 
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prehending  in  themselves  all  offices,  became,  of  course,  the 
organs  of  this,  as  of  every  other  function.  They  received  and 
disbursed  her  charities.  And  they  did  this  just  as  they  did 
everything  else  necessary  to  the  extension,  government  and 
teaching  of  the  church,  until  a  necessity  arose  for  appointing 
others  to  do  it.  In  leaving  their  work  to  others,  they  did  not 
confer  all  their  different  functions  on  one  set  of  officers,  but  on 
several — giving  the  work  of  teaching  to  one  set  of  pres- 
byters, the  work  of  ruling  to  another  in  connection  with 
them,  and  this  ministry  of  the  charities  of  the  church  to 
a  third  distinct  officer.  And,  in  devolving  this  last  class 
of  their  duties  on  the  deacons,  they  did  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  propriety  of  its  entire  separation  from  the 
more  spiritual  duties  to  which  they  gave  themselves  wholly, 
and  which,  as  it  became  necessary,  they  devolved  upon 
the  presbyters  of  the  church.  There  were,  doubtless,  at  this 
time,  presbyters  assisting  both  in  ruling  and  teaching.  There 
must  have  been  in  a  community  of  ten  thousand  persons, — we 
know  there  were  many  of  them,  soon  after.  Yet  this  work 
was  not  committed  to  any  of  them,  as  it  might  have  been,  if 
both  duties  might  as  well  have  been  discharged  by  the 
same  person.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  elders,  if  necessary,  and  have  given 
the  work  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
passage  shows  that,  necessary  as  it  was  to  the  church's 
welfare,  still  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  better 
to  be  entirely  separated  from  all  other  duties,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  distinct  body  of  officers — distinct  not  only  from 
the  Apostles  themselves,  but  also  from  those  to  whom  they 
had  committed  the  government  and  teaching.  IS'ow,  when 
an  office  is  created  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  set  it  aside 
and  give  the  work  to  other  officers  who  were  appointed 
for  entirely  different  objects,  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  an  organizing  officer  with  full  powers  performing  these 
duties  for  a  time  previous  to  any  appointment  of  others, 
— which  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  Apostles.  Since  then 
they  gave  up  this  class  of  their  duties  to  a  distinct  set  of 
officers,  which  officers  we  find  in  other  churches  many  years 
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afterwards,  and  their  qualifications  laid  down  at  length 
as  if  equally  needed  in  all  churches,  the  inference  seems 
legitimate,  that  they  were  designed  to  be  perpetual  and 
ordinary,  and  are  necessary  to  the  full  and  symmetrical 
working  of  the  church's  life. 

c.  Still  further.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  and  to  show 
the  importance  of  this  office  to  the  proper  discharge  of  this 
function,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  not  be  very 
difiicult  to  show  that  a  similar  exigency  to  that  which  led 
to  this  office  in  the  primitive  church,  exists  in  almost  every 
church — that  is,  the  charitable  functions  of  the  church  will 
be  neglected  or  improperly  performed  without  them.  It  is 
certainly  true  that,  even  in  our  smaller  churches,  the  pastor 
and  elders  find  as  much  as  they  can  do  in  attending  to 
their  appropriate  spiritual  duties.  Even  where  all  the  elders 
are  most  faithful,  they  feel  themselves  unable  to  approxi- 
mate all  that  is  desirable ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be  while 
most  of  them  are  necessarily  engaged  in  various  business 
pursuits  requiring  their  constant  attention,  and  receiving 
no  compensation  for  the  time  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  Some  of  them  make  large  sacrifices  already  to 
promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  over  which 
God  has  made  them  overseers.  Is  it  right,  or  is  it  likely  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  give  to  this  charitable 
function  the  importance  properly  belonging  to  it,  that  we 
should  append  to  their  ofiice  this  additional  duty  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  where  there  are  no  deacons,  and  their 
duties  are  left  to  the  session,  they  are,  in  almost  all  cases, 
scarcely  performed  at  all.  This  whole  function  of  the  church 
lies  paralyzed.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  poor  starving 
family  may  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  utter  destitution, 
very  much  as  an  alms  is  bestowed  by  the  State ;  but  this 
is  rather  a  caricaturing  of  the  duties  of  the  deaconship  than 
anything  else.  The  prominent  idea  embodied  in  this  office 
of  the  afi'ectionate  care  of  the  suffering  and  needy,  and 
the  duty  of  not  only  relieving  absolute  want,  but  by  kind 
and  timely  assistance,  and  affectionate  and  wise  counsels, 
laboring  to  elevate  them  and  their  families,  and  increase  their 
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usefulness,  is  utterly  lost  sight  of.  The  selfishness  of  the 
}i  church  grows  apace,  and  instead  of  that  heautiful  portrait  of 

the  primitive  church,  drawn  by  the  inspired  writer — ^its  cordial 
sympathy,  unity  and  love — we  have  too  often  sad  divisions  and 
mutual  jealousies  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  use  are  deacons  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  in  churches  where  there  are  no  poor,  or  but  two 
or  three  ?  That,  indeed,  is  a  sadly  defective  state  of  the  church 
where  there  are  no  poor  y  there  must  be  something  very  de- 
ficient in  its  zeal  and  aggressiveness,  if  amidst  the  multitudes 
of  poor  around  us,  and  mingling  with  us,  there  are  none  in 
the  church  itself.  When  we  remember  that  Christ  in  his 
message,  sent  to  John  the  Baptist,  declares  it  to  be  a  proof  of 
his  Divine  mission,  worthy  to  stand  at  the  close  of  the  brief 
summary  of  his  most  striking  miracles,  as  of  equal  or  even 
greater  convincing  power ;  and  that  the  adaptedness  of  the 
Gospel  to  come  down  to  the  most  despised  and  degraded  of 
our  wretched  race — to  seize  and  elevate  the  vast  masses  of 
humanity  from  their  down-trodden  condition — is  one  of  its  most 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  its  Divine  origin — Is  it  not  evident  that  any  church 
that  fails  to  gather  in  the  poor,  fails  in  accomplishing  one 
great  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  presenting  to  the  world 
one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  and  power  of 
Christianity? 

But,  even  supposing  that  within  the  bounds  of  some  particu- 
lar congregation  there  are  no  poor  that  need  the  church's  aid  ; 
still,  are  there  not  multitudes  of  God's  poor  elsewhere  that 
need  aid  ?  And  is  not  such  a  favored  church  especially  bound 
to  extend  her  help  to  the  less  favored  ?  And,  outside  of  the 
church — among  the  ignorant  multitudes  in  our  own  land,  and 
the  impoverished  nations  of  our  world,  has  God  no  chosen 
ones  to  be  looked  after,  sought  out,  and  gathered  in?  And 
are  not  such  churches  specially  called  upon  to  go  forth  on 
errands  of  mercy  to  these — errands  like  that  of  Jesus  himself 
to  our  poor  world — personally  to  those  within  their  reach, 
and  by  their  messengers  to  others ;  and  with  looks,  and  tones, 
and  acts,  such  as  will  make  even  their  hard  and  earthly  souls 
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to  feel  the  power  of  Christian  love,  seek  to  bring  these  out- 
casts home  to  Him  that  died  for  their  redemption  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose^that  it  is  only  those  on 
the  point  of  starvation  and  nakedness  that  deniand  the  good 
offices  of  a  deacon.  There  are  multitudes  of  pious  poor  who, 
though  able  by  hard  labor  and  incessant  struggling  to  live, 
would  have  many  an  anxious  care  removed,  and  be  stimulated 
to  higher  effort,  and  more  persevering  exertion,  to  elevate  their 
condition,  and  so  increase  their  usefulness,  by  an  occasional 
token,  in  some  substantial  form,  of  the  sympathy  of  their  more 
favored  brethren.  There  is  also  many  a  family,  whose  children 
are  growing  up  almost  without  an  education;  children  on 
whose  brow  the  sacred  seal  of  membership  has'  been  placed, 
and  whose  education  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  church 
is  bound  to  provide  for.  There  is,  in  these  families,  many  a 
bright  youth  who  might  become  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  if 
early  sought  out  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  mental 
cultivation.  There  is  no  telling  the  amount  of  good,  too,  that 
might  be  done,  by  furnishing  poor  families  with  a  religious 
paper,  whose  elevating  influence,  felt  every  week,  coming  too 
as  a  token  of  the  regard  of  their  abler  brethren,  would  soon 
vastly  increase  their  moral  power  in  the  community.  The 
evils  which  press  upon  them,  and  which  so  often  aggravate 
faults  of  character  and  habits  of  thriftlessness,  are  to  be 
removed  not  so  much  by  any  large  amount  bestowed  upon 
them  as  by  the  frequency  and  tenderness  with  which  they  are 
noticed,  the  assurance  they  thus  receive  of  the  regard  of  the 
church,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  efi'ort  and  thrift  by 
assisting  them,  when  possible,  to  positions  more  favorable  to 
the  proper  development  of  Christian  character  and  habits. 
Christian  charity,  thus  administered  by  the  church  through 
properly  qualified  deacons,  while  it  relieves  want  and  removes 
or  prevents  much  suffering,  at  the  same  time  excites  to  indus- 
try, tends  to  promote  habits  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance — 
and,  by  awakening  the  grateful  love  of  its  objects,  elevates 
them  at  once  to  higher  happiness  and  moral  worth.  It  is 
thus  liable  to  none  of  the  objections  that  lie  against  all  legal 
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provisions  for  the  poor,  which  onlj  tend  to  aggravate  the 
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There  is,  then,  even  where  there  are  very  few  poor  in  a 
churek,  and  none  perhaps  entirely  dependent  on  its  pecuniary 
bounty,  a  great  and  blessed  work  to  he  done  for  them,— a  work 
included  in  the  general  idea  of  serving  tables,  of  teniporaf 
aid — a  work  demanding  the  greatest  prudence  and  tendeniess^ 
and  which,  if  earnestly  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  would 
bind  her  members  together  in  a  closer  and  niore  loving  union, 
and  add  greatly  to  her  power ;— a  work  therefore  requiring,  by 
its  interest  and  importance,  officers  specially  appropriated  to  it. 
Even,  therefore,  confining  our  views  to  this  6rst  class  of  th6 
church's  charitable  functions — the  care  of  the  poor— there  is 
a  work  to  be  done  of  importance  by  every  church,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  her  own  unity,  and  her  influence 
on  die  world  around.  Now,  when  there  is  a  work  to  be  done — 
a  work  in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  are  deeply  in- 
volved ;  and  when  Christ,  in  the  multitude  of  his  gifts  to  the 
church  for  her  edification,  has  bestowed  on  any  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  work;  since  he  has  shown  in  his  word 
an  official  position  in  which  these  gifts  may  be  employed  in 
doing  this  very  work,  it  is  clearly  the  church's  duty  to  search 
out  these  gifts,  and  employ  them  as  indicated  by  the  combined 
intimations  of  his  "Word  and  Providence. 

These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  for  the  proper 
performance  of  her  duties  to  the  poor,  the  office  of  deacon  is 
generally  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  combined  with  the 
eldership.  But  the  church  has  other  duties  binding  on  her, 
properly  classed  under  her  charitable  functions,  besides  the 
care  of  the  poor  in  each  congregation.  A  consideration  of 
these  will  show  still  further  the  importance  of  this  office,  and 
indeed  its  necessity. 

2.  Each  congregation  is  not  the  church.  While  each 
congregation  of  believers  ought  to  exhibit  a  pattern  of  this 
brotherly  love  and  mutual  assistance,  relieving  each  other's 
wants  and  soothing  each  other's  sorrows,  this  same  principle  of 
Christian  jove  and  unity  will  also  make  each  congregation 
re^dy  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  other  congregations,  and  the 
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churches  of  one  State  or  country  those  of  another,  as  in 
Apostolic  times.  On  some  churches  and  some  regions,  God  has 
bestowed  his  temporal  gifts  in  rich  abundance,  while  others 
are  in  such  straitened  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  build  a 
suitable  house  for  his  worship,  or  to  support  the  Gospel  among 
themselves.  There  is,  too,  among  God's  poor,  many  a  youth 
whose  heart  he  hath  touched  with  a  strong  desire  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  of  salvation  to  perishing  souls,  who  is  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  whose  church  is  unable 
to  assist  him.  Now,  what  are  our  Boards  of  Missions  and 
Education,  and  Church  Extension,  but  great  central  deacon- 
ships  or  charitable  ministrations,  by  which  in  these  things  the 
burdens  of  the  church  may  be  equalized  ;  the  richer  provided 
with  the  means  of  helping  the  poorer,  and  the  unity  and  union 
of  the  church  at  once  manifested  and  strengthened  ?  And  it 
is  but  a  slight  variation  of  the  same  principle  that  is  developed 
in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  which  the  church  unites 
in  supporting  her  sons  and  daughters  whom  she  has  sent  forth 
to  the  perishing  nations,  and  in  sustaining  and  enlarging  the 
feeble  churches  established  amid  the  wide  wastes  of  heathenism. 
This  is  just  a  union  of  the  churches  to  supply  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  church's  servants  abroad,  and  to  sustain  her  feeble 
outposts,  without  which  the  church  can  never  be  enlarged  nor 
the  world  converted.  If  the  love  and  sympathy  that  pervaded 
the  primitive  church  led  to  such  great  sacrifices  of  property 
for  the  support  of  the  widow  and  other  private  members  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  her  officers,  much  more  would  it  lead  to 
and  secure  the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants  of  those  officially 
and  wholly  employed  in  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  thus 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  providing  for  their  own 
necessities.  Now,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  these  great 
schemes  of  the  church,  and  others,  as  the  Bible  cause,  and 
colportage,  the  success  of  which  is  just  the  final  triumph  of 
the  church  over  human  wickedness  and  woe,  and  the  world's 
salvation,  depends  upon  each  church  efficiently  doing  its  part, 
which  it  never  will,  and  never  can  do,  unless  in  each  church 
there  be  some  regular  official  action  in  regard  to  it,  and  some 
organ  through  which  its  efforts  in  this  direction  may  be  put 
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^  forth.  And  it  is  but  an  extension  of  the  very  same  principles 
^  that  led  to  the  first  necessity  of  deacons,  thairv^ould  make  them 
the  treasurers  of  the  church  for  all  her  general  schemes  of 
benevolence.  Tliey  would  thus  stand  forth  in  each  church  as  the 
continual  representatives,  not  only  of  her  own  poor,  but  of  the 
poor  and  suffering  portions  of  the  church  in  other  places,  and 
of  all  her  membeft  and  officers  engaged  in  doing  her  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  body  of 
officers  in  any  church,  whose  duty  included  the  superintendence 
and  fostering  of  all  these  charitable  functions,  would  be  a 
constant  memento  to  the  people  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  duty  of  giving,  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  would, 
of  itself,  go  far  toward  developing  a  higher  standard  of 
benevolence.  In  this  view,  then,  of  the  office,  its  importance 
in  every  church  can  hardly  be  at  present  overrated. 

3.  Tlie  other  duties  which  we  would  class  under  that 
general  function,  of  which  deacons  are  the  proper  organ,  are 
the  support  of  the  ministry  and  the  care  of  the  church's 
property  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  We  have  seen  how 
from  one  common  fund,  formed  by  the  free  will  offerings  of 
the  people,  the  result  of  their  love  to  one  another  and  to 
Christ,  not  only  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  the  officers  of 
the  primitive  church,  must  have  been  supplied,  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  classing  all  these  as  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  function,  and  this  a  charitable  function  ;  not  because 
the  claims  of  the  poor,  and  of  ministers,  rest  on  the  same 
ground  entirely,  but  because  ministers  and  all  the  servants  of 
the  church,  in  all  her  benevolent  enterprises,  are  dependent  for 
their  supplies  on  the  working  of  the  same  principle  of  love  to 
man  for  Christ's  sake,  of  Heavenly,  Scriptural  charity,  in  its  free 
and  untrammelled  exercise.  And  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
at  least,  whether  the  introduction  of  a  system,  more  strictly 
commercial,  into  these  financial  operations  of  the  church,  and 
so  putting  the  support  of  her  officers  on  really  a  lower  ground, 
may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  are  supported.  However  this  be,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  support  of  her  ministers,  and  the  general  care  of  her 
property  needed  for  the  service  of  God,  is  a  necessary  and 
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jperpetual  part  of  her  functions,  her  business  or  Beeular  functions, 

,  if ,  any  hesitate  to  class  them  under  the  general  head  of 

,,^ "  charitable  ;"  and  it  seems  equally  clear,  that  the  principle& 

.involved  in  the  first  institution  of  a  deacoriship,  point  out  this 

office  as  the  proper  organ  of  the  church  in  the  discharge  of 

these  duties.     It  certainly  appears  ver^  evident,  that  the 

management  of  funds  and  property  dedicated  to  God,  should  be 

in  the  hands  of  God's  people.     Hence  every  church  needs  thi» 

office  for  this  purpose, — to  manage  the  "  outward  buwness  of 

the  House  of  God ;"  a  duty,  the  control  of  which  ought  not  to 

be  left  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  high  and  holy  motives- 

which  lead  to  such  consecration  of  property  to  God  and  His 


service. 
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"Whatever  view,  then,  we  take  of  the  fiiiancial  concerns  of  the 
church,  whether  as  charitable  or  business  transactions ;  whether 
we  regard  the  objects  she  is  bound  to  provide  for, — the  poor, 
the  great  causes  of  benevolence  that  embrace  the  whole  church 
and  the  world,  and  the  ministry  at  home  and  abroad,— or 
whether  we  consider  the  principles  that  underlie  all  these 
duties,  the  union  of  all  believers  with  one  another  in  Christ, 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  in  Him,  we  are  led  to  the  same 
conclusion — the  importance  and  necessity,  in  order  to  the 
vigorous  working  of  the  church's  life,  of  this  office  of  deacon 
as  the  proper  organ  of  these  important  functions. 

The  deacons  are  therefore  the  Divinely  appointed  receivers 
and  disbursers  of  the  church's  funds.  They  are  a  channel 
through  which  the  sympathies  of  the  members  find  expression. 
They  are  the  impersonation  of  the  church's  tender  care  for  the 
.widow  and  orphan,  and  destitute,  of  every  age  and  condition. 
They  are  the  channel  through  which  those  who  are  taught  in 
the  Word,  communicate  of  their  good  things  unto  those  who 
teach.  In  them,  as  in  no  other  officer,  does  the  church 
seem  to  say  to  all :  We  are  one,  one  in  Christ,  and  one  by  our 
union  with  each  other,  so  that  i;one  shall  be  in  want  while 
others  are  blessed  with  plenty.  By  these  officers  we  are 
helped  to  bear  one  another^s  burdens,  and  so  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christy  to  Ipve  one  another. 

lY.  Qualifications.  These,  especially  as  they  regard  Spiriltial 
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liigh,  both'  as  stiat^d  in  Acts,  and  in  1st 
Timothy.  The  rieasbri  of  this  is  evident.  Their  duties  being 
80  much  of  a  secular  nature,  their  pei*s6nal  holiness  ttlust  be 
j30  deep  and  pervading  as  to  inftise  into  all  their  discharge  of 
official  duties  a  holy  character ;  otherwise  their  olv^n  religious 
charactei^  might  be'  secularized.  Tliey  must  be  siieh  men  as 
will  not  be  secularized  by  theiir  duties,  but  such  as  will  infuse 
into  th6se  very  business  operations  and  moneyed  transactions 
of  th^  chnrchj  a  spiritual  and  holy  character.  These  qualifi- 
cations summarily  stated,  are : 

1.  Holiness,  such  as  to  pervade  the  whole  character  and  life, 
and  exclude  all  selfish  indulgence.  ^''  Full  of  the  Holy  GUoetr 

2.  Wisdom  or  prudence.  ^^  Full  of  wudomP  This  is 
manifestly  indispensable  in  such  an  oflBce.    ^ 

3.  Gravity  and  sincerity,  (1  Tim.  3  ;  8,)  that  their  words  and 
acts  may  have  due  weight. 

4.  Liberality  and  public  spirit,  (1  Tim.  3  :  8,)  that  they  tiiay 
be  examples  of  the  function  they  exercise. 

6.  Holding  the  truth  in  sincerity  aifd  consistency  of  life, 
(v.  9,)  that  so  their  whole  official  character  might  not  be 
employed  to  sustain  an}^  error  in  doctrine  or  practice. 

6.  "  Kuling  their  children  and  their  own  households  Well," 
(v.  12,)  that  their  exaniple  might  illustrate  and  enforce  their 
counsels  to  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

7.  Having  wives  who  are  grave,  not  slanderers,  sober,  (i.  e. 
circumspect,)  faithful  (v.  11) ;  because  in  their  duties  to  the 
poor,  and  other  relations  to  the  church,  such  would  be  great 
helps,  and  those  of  bp'posite  Character  great  bin dranfces. 

8.  They  must  first  be  proved,  (v.  10,)  tried  men,  not  novices, 
and  hence  of  honest  report,  that  so  the  church  might  not  buffer 
serious  injury  from  their  incompetency— a  mistake  here  being 
almost  irremediable. 

These  are,  indeedj  high  qualifications,  but  it  is  her  sin  and 
her  shame,  and  blight  to  be  a  cause  of  deep  humiliation  to  the 
chtirch,  if  they  ar6  not  found  in  mdny  of  her  ntiemberd^  since 
they  are  really  only  what  every  intelligent  Christian  ought  to 
have.  Eph.  6 :  18.  Phil.  1:  9-11.  Good  sense.  Scriptural 
knoWiedge,  vital  godliness,  manifesting  itself  iii  all  the  duties 
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and  relations  of  life,  so  as  to  secure,  even  from  the  world,  the 
respect  which  true  godliness  always  does,  comprise  the  whole. 
In  closing  this  discussion,  we  offer  two  remarks : 
1.  Tlie  reason  why  this  office  has  gone  into  such  general 
disuse  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  standards  teach  its 
permanency,  is  just  because  of  the  want  of  that  spirit  which 
so  strikingly  characterized  the  primitive  church,  the  spirit  of 
liberality  and  of  brotherly  love.  We  have  not  the  same 
vigorous,  active,  loving  life,  and  hence  we  have  not  the  same 
developments  of  the  church's  life.  Tliis  spirit  led  them  to 
view  their  property  as  belonging,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
their  Saviour,  and  to  hold  it  for  the  use  of  His  church  in  what- 
ever way  it  might  be  needed.  It  led  them  to  see  in  His 
suffering  poor,  the  Saviour  himself,  and  thus  laid  deep  in  their 
inmost  hearts  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  help  all  His  people, 
as  they  needed  it,  j  ust  because  they  were  His.  That  such  ought 
to  be  the  feeling  of  Christ's  Church  always  ;  that  the}^  ought  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  /  that  they  oiight  to  esteem  none 
of  the  things  which  ihey  possess  as  their  own  y  that  in  their  use 
of  property  all  other  considerations  ought  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  paramount  regard  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  admits  not  of  a  doubt.  When  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  need  of  this  office  will  be  felt,  just  as  it 
was  in  Apostolic  times,  in  order  that  none  may  be  neglected 
who  have  claims  upon  the  church  for  her  temporal  care  ;  and 
when  its  need  is  felt,  then  it  will  be  employed  efficiently  ;  and 
until  then,  even  if  deacons  were  appointed,  they  would 
accomplish  little  more  than  can  be  done  without  them.  It  is 
of  very  little  use  to  appoint  officers  for  the  performance  of  any 
function,  if  there  is  not  vitality  enough  to  perform  it ;  to  be 
constructing  deep  and  broad  channels  for  our  benevolence  to 
flow  in,  unless  there  is  a  stream  to  flow ;  to  appoint  deacons  to 
a  work  that  we  do  not  much  care  to  have  done  ;  officers  to  take 
care  of  and  distribute  our  property  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  support  of  poor  members,  churches,  candidates, 
ministers  and  missionaries,  while  we,  unlike  the  primitive 
church,  do  not  feel  disposed  to  consecrate  our  property  to  this 
object,  unless  it  be  the  mere  crumbs  left  after  we  are  full. 
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Would  that  we  could  all  find  in  ourselves  and  our  churches 
more  of  such  a  lively  realization  of  our  oneness  with  Christ, 
of  our  vital  connection  with  His  living  body,  as  would  make 
the  hearts  of  all  throb  in  deeper,  livelier  sympathy  with  each 
other ;  such  as  would  make  us,  notwithstanding  the  faults  and 
infirmities,  and  inconsistencies  of  our  fellow  Christians,  yet,  as 
we  see  in  them  the  members  of  Christ,  to  feel  our  hearts  glow 
with  a  tender  aflfection,  such  as  loving  brothers  always  feel. 
Then  would  this  ofiice  again  assume  its  original  importance, 
and  become,  by  its  activities  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  a 
testimony  to  the  vigorous  life  of  the  church. 

2.  Finally,  let  us  remember  that,  unless  both  the  churches 
and  these  officers  are  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
deaconship,  so  far  as  regards  the  real  Spiritual  advancement  of 
the  church,  and  her  influence  on  the  world,  will  be  worthless, 
and  in  the  end  worse  than  worthless.  A  deaconship,  such  as 
described,  implies  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  life  and  active 
benevolence  in  the  church — ^higher,  even,  than  is  implied  in  the 
eldership.  Tlie  eldership  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of 
the  church ;  she  cannot  exist  without  a  government.  A 
deaconship  implies  that  that  church  is  doing  her  work  of  love 
and  mercy.  This  Spiritual  vigor  and  active  benevolence 
cannot  be  created  by  the  ofiice.  The  office  should  spring  out 
of  them  as  in  the  primitive  church.  If  these  do  not  exist,  it 
becomes  a  mere  secular  office,  and  there  is  danger  of  its 
secularizing  the  church,  instead  of  increasing  its  spirit  of 
consecration,  which  is  its  legitimate  effect.  K  it  is  instituted 
and  entered  upon  as  a  mere  business  transaction,  to  lessen 
labor,  and  make  it  easier  to  raise  a  pastor's  salary,  it  were  as 
well  that  it  had  never  been  created  at  all.  Elders  may 
labor,  and  visit,  and  pray,  and  admonish,  though  the 
church  be  sadly  deficient  in  zeal  and  benevolence ;  but 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  if  these  be  very  deficient, 
the  deacons,  being  but  the  organs  through  which,  in 
part,  these  are  exercised,  are  nearly  useless.  If,  however, 
these  be  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  this  office,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  election  and  setting  apart  of  such 
officers,  even  though  the  deficiency  be  very  great  in  the  spirit 
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of  active  benevolence,  njay  tend  to  awakeji  -  a,  deeper  Bense  of 
this  deficiency,  and  so  stir  up  to  greater  diligence ,  and  zeaj, 
and  more  iniportupate  prayer,  for  a  plentiful  effusion  of  the,, 
spirit.    This  is  what  we  especially  need,  our  first  and  greatest 
want  in  this,  as  in  every  other  aspect  of  the  church's  work. 

To  this  point,  then,  let  the  longing  eyes  of  the  church  be 
directed.  For  this  let  us  all  lift  up  our  united  earnest  prayers. 
Let  us  not  rest  in  our  wrestling  with  God  till  He  grant  us  a. 
new  baptigm  of  the  Spirit,  An  organization,  however  perfect, 
if  it  have  not  life,  is  worthless  ;  or  if  that  life  be  feeble,  it  can 
accomplish  little.  You  may  have  the  machinery  all  perfect, 
every  wheel  and  lever  in  its  proper  place,  and  nicely  adjusted, 
but  if  the  motive  power  be  wanting,  it  is  a  worthless  bauble. 
All  the  skill  and  labor  spent  on  its  elabor^,te  works  is  thrown 
away.  That  power  in  the  church  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  It  is, 
when  that  Divine  agent,  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  His  people, 
kindles  the  feelings  and  desires  that  lead  them  to  constitute, 
thes&  organizations  of  His  appointment,  and  when  He  then 
infuses  into  them  His  own  living  vigor,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  appears  in  her  beauty  and  her  power  as  His  living  body  ; 
and  then  will  the  world  feel  the  full  weight  of  her  influence, 
and  acknowledge  that  God  is  in  her  of  a  truth ;  and  then,  too, 
as  in  primitive  times,  shall  her  converts  be  counted  by 
thousands.  And  when  deaconships  are  thus  institxited  in  our, 
churches,  not  merely  as  a  form,  to  conform  to  the  orders  of 
Presbyteries,  or  Synods,  or  even  to  a  primitive  model,  but  as 
an  earnest  expression  of  the  church's  desire  to  discharge,  with 
new  zeal  and  self-denial,  her  much  neglected  charitable  func- 
tions, we  may  expect  the  same  results  as  followed  in  Apostolic 
times,  when  "  the  Word  of  God  increased,  c^d  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  greatly,  and  a  great  ^pmpany  of  the 
priest  mr^  obedient  iQ  ^he  truth.^^ 
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NATIONAL  RiaHTEOUSNESS. 

Christianity  prescribes  for  citizenship,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
or  industrial  life,  and  its  ethics  should  be  taught  in  the 
former  department  as  freely  as  in  either  of  the  latter.  To 
convert  the  pulpit  into  an  instrument  of  political  agitation  is 
most  certainly  to  invade  its  sacredness  ;  and  they  who  do  so, 
seldom  fail  to  reap  in  disappointment  the  fruits  of  their 
indiscretion.  But  to  make  it  the  means  of  instructing  Christians 
in  the  Christianity  of  their  political  relations,  is  simply  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  religious  press.  The  connection 
between  true  religion  and  sound  politics  is  very  intimate. 
The  well-being  of  the  one  is  the  well-being  of  the  other  ;  the 
corruption  of  the  one  is  the  corruption  of  the  other ;  the  decay 
or  the  revival  of  the  one  is  the  decay  or  the  revival  of  the 
other ;  and  it  is  therefore  proper  that  the  public  mind,  in  its 
political  aspirations,  should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
those  principles  which  alone  can  rectify  political  opinion. 

The  word  politics  suggests  the  idea  of  a  civil  community^ 
and  a  civil  community  suggests  the  idea  of  a  civil  government^ 
without  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  no  civil  community 
can  possibly  subsist.  Let  us  then  inquire,  first,  what  is  the 
design  of  civil  government  ?  It  is  very  obvious  that  govern- 
ment, as  it  now  exists  among  men,  was  never  intended  for 
innocent  beings ;  for,  if  innocence,  with  the  virtues  which 
necessarily  spring  from  it,  were  still  unimpaired,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  prison-houses,  with  their  bolts  and  bars,  and  all 
that  array  of  coercive  force,  without  which  the  governments 
of  the  earth  are  absolutely  things  of  nought  ?  Nay,  what 
the  use  of  locks  and  keys,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of 
defence,  by  which  we  try  to  secure  our  dwellings  from  external 
violence^  In  a  state  of  innocence,  these  things  would  be 
worse  than  superfluous.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even 
innocent  men,  living  together  in  this  world,  would  have  required 
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organization ;  but  their  organization  would  have  been  suited 
to  their  innocence,  and  altogether  a  diiFerent  thing  from  that 
which  we  now  behold.  These  things  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  we  are  to  form  a  just  conception  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  we  have  it ;  and  they  go  farther  to  modify  our  views 
of  it  than  at  first  sight  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  They  tell  us 
that  such  a  government  is  not  essential  to  our  social  existence, 
but  superinduced  upon  it  to  meet  a  contingency ;  that  it  was 
made,  not  for  the  orderly,  but  for  the  disorderly  ;  not  for  the 
innocent,  but  for  the  guilty  ;  not  for  the  sinless,  but  for 
the  depraved.  And  hence  its  symbol  is  the  sword — the 
instrument  of  death — an  instrument  to  be  wielded,  as  the 
defence  of  the  peaceable  from  the  violence  of  the  unruly  may, 
in  righteousness,  require. 

If  this  be  the  nature  of  civil  government,  it  will  aid  us 
not  a  little  in  perceiving  its  design.  That  design  is  obviously 
to  mitigate  the  social  miseries  of  man  ;  to  lay  restraints  upon 
social  outrage ;  to  secure  to  the  industrious  and  well  disposed, 
the  quiet  possession  of  their  life  and  property,  and  to  afford, 
at  least,  some  degree  of  peaceful  opportunity  for  the  diffusion 
of  that  restorative,  by  which  alone  the  apostate  children  of 
men  can  be  brought  back  to  the  God  that  made  them.  This  is 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  matter ;  it  is  expressly  w^ritten, 
"  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  The  civil  ruler 
*'  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good  ;"  and  "  whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 

Now,  although  these  passages  do  not  teach  that  God  has  set 
his  seal  to  any  one  form,  of  government ;  yet  they  do  teach, 
that  civil  government  (whether  in  heathen  or  Christian  lands, 
and  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  perfect  or  imperfect  men 
by  whom  it  is  administered),  is  not  a  mere  invention  of  man, 
but  a  Divine  institution ;  and  th^t,  being  so,  it  ought  to  be 
administered  on  the  one  hand,  and  obeyed  on  the  other,  in 
accordance  with  those  laws  of  eternal  righteousness  which 
God  has  given  to  regulate  our  individual  and  social  deportment. 
These  hints  on  the  design  of  civil  government  may,  in 
some  measure,  prepare  us  for  looking  at  the  question,  what 
is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  ? 
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And  here,  prior  to  the  question,  what  kind  of  government 
is  in  itself  the  best,  there  is  another  question,  namely — what 
kind  of  government  is  best  suited  to  this  or  that  community  ? 
For  the  government  which  would  prove  a  blessing  to  one 
community  might  prove  no  blessing  to  another ;  and  this,  not 
because  it  is  bad  in  itself,  but  because  by  them'  it  cannot  be 
appreciated.  Hence  the  reason  why  God  has  neither  pre- 
scribed any  one  form  of  goverment,  nor  any  one  measure  of 
stringency,  or  relaxation,  to  be  uniformly  adhered  to.  These 
are  things  which  the  purest  patriotism  is  compelled  to  modify 
according  to  circumstances;  and  were  it  to  refuse  to  be 
schooled  by  circumstances,  it.  would  soon  find  itself  to  be  utterly 
helpless.  Hence  the  manifest  folly  of  setting  up  a  claim  of 
natural  right  to  this  or  that  form  of  government,  or  to 
this  or  that  amount  of  influence  and  control  over  the  measures 
of  an  existing  government.  That  communities  of  men  have 
rights  in  relation  to  these  things  is  beyond  all  question,  and 
rights,  too,  which  are  very  sacred ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call 
them  natural.  For  civil  government  itself,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  just  the  government  of  the  sword,  that  is,  of  law, 
sustained  by  inviolable  penalties,  has  not  its  seat  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature.  It  belongs  not  to  man  as  a  human 
heing^  but  is  made  for  man  as  a  fallen  heing^  whose  depravity 
is  so  aggressive,  that  he  cannot  live  in  groups  or  communities, 
except  under  a  system  of  positive  and  penal  authority.  Man, 
in  his  original  constitution,  is  essentially  a  moral  agent.  The 
moral  principle  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  his  nature.  You  are 
sure,  therefore,  to  find  some  form  of  this  moral  nature 
wherever  human  beings  are  to  be  found.  It  is  moral 
obliquity,  and  not  physical  disability,  therefore,  that  entails 
upon  man  his  manifold  social  and  political  miseries.  And 
hence  without  the  moral  sedative  of  a  regenerated  nature, 
man  can  never  have  rest,  whether  personal,  domestic,  civic 
or  national,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government  under 
which  he  exists ;  while  with  this  he  may  enjoy  quietness, 
contentment  and  peace,  under  any  form  of  government.  As 
depravity  is  the  bane  of  human  happiness,  the  antidote,  and  the 
only  antidote,  is  the  power  of  true  religion,  working  in  the 
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hearts  of  individuals,  and  so  leavening  the  population  as  to 
dispose  them  to  recognize,  ^r*^,  the  claims  of  the  great  Creator, 
and  then  the  claims  of  their  fellow  creatures.  There  is  no 
room  for  debating  here,  even  among  political  men,  who  have 
patience  to  examine  the  interior  of  our  nature.  No,  it  is  a 
settled  point — a  point  established  by  all  experience — that 
where  there  is  no  piety  to  God,  there  can  be  no  abiding 
principle  of  justice  or  kindness  to  man.  For  although 
individuals  may  be  found  who,  in  the  conventional  sense, 
do  justice  and  practice  kindness,  without  being  devout,  yet 
natio7i8  of  men  have  always  been  found  to  be  just  and  kind 
only  in  so  far  as  they  were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
But,  in  order  to  serve  its  puqjose  in  politics,  the  disposition  to 
social  equity  which  piety  generates  and  sustains,  must  be  in 
the  high  as  well  as  in  the  low,  and  in  the  low  as  well  as  in  the 
high  ;  for,  where  there  is  not  a  moral  harmony  between  rulers 
and  citizens,  political  harmony  is  out  of  the  question.  "  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ;"  but  he  that  is  ruled  among  men  must  also  be  just, 
obeying  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  the  most  plausible  of 
all  the  pretexts  a  ruler  can  have  for  short-coming  in  his  duty 
to  those  over  whom  he  rules,  is  just  the  fact,  when  fact  it  is, 
that  they  are  coming  short  in  their  duty  to  the  laws  as  admin- 
istered by  him. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  pre-requisite  ;  and  let  us  now  inquire 
where  this  pre-requisite  is  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  fallen  humanity,  although  human  nature,  as  the  creature 
of  God,  ought  to  be  its  native  home.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  self-directed  researches  of  moralists;  for  although  they 
have  generally  hit  upon  sound  principles,  and  wrought  these 
principles  into  salutary  precepts,  yet  their  precepts  are  but 
form  without  substance,  or  body  without  soul.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  contrivances  of  statesmen,  for  their  contriv- 
ances, with  few  exceptions,  are  but  the  produce  of  a  shifting 
expediency ;  or,  it  may  be,  of  nefarious  design.  Li  short,  it  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible — in  the 
religion  of  Christ — in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  taken  up,  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  lay  it  down — not 
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merely  as  a  system  of  dogmas,  or  of  dry  and  rigid  institutes, 
compacted  into  national  statute,  and  thus  turned  into  a  tool  of 
State-craft;  but  as  an  instrument  of  tuition,  of  sovereign 
tuition,  of  internal  tuition,  of  efficacious  tuition,  coming  from 
heaven,  and  wrought  by  heaven  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men.  This  is  the  thing  wanted,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  to 
give  health  to  the  political  constitution,  by  first  giving  health 
to  the  moral  constitution.  This  is  the  grand  rectifier  of  man  ; 
first  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  then  of  man  in  all  the 
relations  which  bind  him  to  his  fellow-man ;  in  his  domestic 
relations,  in  his  relation  of  neighborhood,  in  his  business 
relations,  in  his  civic  relations,  and  in  his  relation  to  the 
country,  large  or  small,  to  which,  in  providence,  he  happens  to 
belong.  Just  let  a  man  be  a  Christian,  a  genuine  Christian,  a 
man  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  he  be  a 
statesman,  he  will  be  a  righteous  statesman  ;  if  he  be  a  judge, 
he  will  be  a  righteous  judge ;  and  if  he  be  no  more  than  a 
private  citizen,  he  will  fill  his  place  as  a  righteous  citizen. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  if  Christianity  is  the 
grand  requisite  in  civil  government, — its  salt,  its  leaven,  its 
cement,  its  police  in  the  heart,  and  its  best  defence, — it  must 
be  pure,  and  it  must  be  free. 

1.  It  must  be  pure.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  flows 
directly  from  heaven.  It  is  a  well  of  living  water,  which  God 
has  opened  for  dying  men.  And  if  it  is  to  prove  medicinal  to 
men  in  their  hearts,  or  in  their  families,  in  their  cities,  or  in 
their  nations,  it  must  be  drawn  from  its  own  fountain,  and  it 
must  be  drunk  as  it  is  drawn.  This  is  a  ver}^  obvious  rule.  It 
is  a  thing  self-evident.  If  we  wish  a  medicine  to  cure  our 
bodies,  we  must  take  it  as  it  is.  And  if  we  wish  Christianity 
to  cure  our  minds,  individual  or  collective,  we  must  take  it  as 
it  is.  There  is,  however,  a  fact  which  meets  us  here,  and 
which  in  the  view  of  certain  thinkers  goes  far  to  negative  the 
Christian  remedy,  although,  in  reality,  it  leaves  the  specific 
and  incomparable  eflScacy  of  this  remedy  altogether  unaffected. 
What  is  that  fact?  It  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  civil 
government  has  wrought  as  ill,  or  nearly  as  ill,  under 
Christianity  as  under  heathenism.    To  some  extent  this  is  not 
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to  be  denied.  History  declares  it.  And  how  is  this  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  On  a  very  plain  principle.  The  medicine  is 
marred  by  poisonous  admixture,  or  it  is,  to  a  very  partial 
extent,  administered  at  all.  Its  name  remains,  but  its  specific 
virtue  has  been  extracted.  The  Christianity  of  European  and 
other  nominally  Christian  countries  has  been  corrupted; 
corrupted  in  its  doctrines,  in  its  precepts,  in  its  spirit,  in  its 
institutes  and  administrations;  and  in  this  way  has  it  been 
made  the  palladium  of  the  very  evils,  social  and  political,  it 
was  sent  from  heaven  to  mitigate  or  purge  away.  The  way  in 
which  this  has  been  brought  about  is  easily  described.  The 
corrupting  process,  although  varied  in  its  workings,  yet  steadily 
converged  towards  one  result — the  interjecting,  namely,  of  a 
human  authority  between  the  conscience  and  its  only  Lord ; 
and  this  point  being  once  secured,  political  bondage  or  politi- 
cal corruption  followed  by  a  smooth  and  easy  course. 

These  are  points  which  are  well  understood  by  the  abettors 
of  the  great  Oriental  and  Romish  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
and  the  kings  who  are  in  league  with  them.  They  have  cor- 
rupted "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  and  they 
nurse  its  corruptions,  because  they  know  full  well  that  it  is 
not  the  thing  itself,  but  these  same  corruptions  hallowed  by 
its  name,  wliich  can  at  all  be  made  to  favor  their  designs,  or  to 
sustain  their  despotic  tyranny.  With  them  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  just  as  it  lies  in  its  own 
record,  and  infused  into  the  hearts  of  the  high  and  the  low,  is 
just  as  unmistakably  and  forever  the  foe  of  oppression  on  the 
one  hand,  as  it  is  of  anarchy  and  atheistic  agrarianism  on  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  that  religion  is  opposed  alike  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  rule  and  the  licentiousness  of  liberty  ;  and  so  we 
find  that,  in  those  countries  where,  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  most  in 
the  ascendant,  the  machinery  of  civil  government  is  always 
found  to  work  the  most  smoothly,  the  most  equably,  and  the 
most  eftectively  for  the  commonweal. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all :  Christianity  must  be  free  as  well  as 
uncorrupted,  in  order  to  be  the  rectifier  of  national  rule  and  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  by  free,  we 
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mean  delivered  from  the  pay  and  patronage  of  governments.  It 
is  to  this  paj  and  patronage  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively, 
that  the  corruption  already  referred  to  is  to  be  traced,  and  a 
glance  at  its  origin  may  help  us  to  see  this.  At  first  men  in 
power  attempted  to  drive  Christianity  from  the  earth,  because 
they  saw  that  its  progress  would  put  an  end  to  their  misrule. 
But  soon  finding  that  the  sw^ord  could  not  slay  it,  they  altered 
their  tactics,  and  took  it  into  favor,  luring  its  ministers  into 
their  counsels,  and  spreading  for  them  the  banquet  of  royal 
mimificence.  And  why  did  they  resort  to  so  new  an  expe- 
dient ?  Not  that  they  might  modify  their  politics  to  suit  the 
purity ,  of  the  adopted  faith ;  but  that  they  might  modify 
the  adopted  faith  to  suit  the  impurity  of  their  politics.  That 
Buch  was  the  aim  is  but  too  evident,  and  that  it  was  the 
result  is  absolutely  certain.  In  this  way  Christians  were 
taught  to  believe  their  religion  has  no  intrinsic  power  either 
to  sustain  or  diffuse  itself,  and  that  it  must  either  submit  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  princes,  or  sink  into  decay.  But  if  their  pen- 
sioner, then  their  servant — and  a  trusty  servant  the  corrupted 
form  of  Christianity  has  been — winking  at  their  vices,  palliat- 
ing their  crimes,  helping  them  over  many  a  difficulty,  and 
never  failing  to  aid  their  devisings,  whether  in  Popish  or  in 
partially  Protestant  countries,  as  wicked  occasion  happened 
to  require. 

But  this  servitude  is  not  the  place  for  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  till  it  is  entirely  set  free,  you  need  never 
expect  it  to  operate  either  as  a  liberator,  an  enlightener,  or  as 
a  purifier  of  civil  government.  No!  Christianity  cannot  be 
a  servant  or  a  vassal.  Christianity  is,  and  must  be,  a  sovereign 
potentate,  as  far  above  the  mandate  of  a  prince  as  above  the 
cavil  of  his  meanest  subject,  who  blasphemously  takes  its 
name  into  polluted  lips.  It  is  descended  from  heaven,  and 
wherever  you  find  it,  the  majesty  of  heaven  is  there.  If  it 
comes  in  heaven's  own  name,  teaching  the  humble  artizan  to 
"  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty," 
it  comes  speaking  in  the  same  tone,  and  propounding  the  same 
law  to  the  Ruler  who  rules  over  him.  This  is  its  commission 
—its  high  commission.     And  that  it  may  execute  this  commis- 
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sion  without  restraint  or  qualification — that  the  voice  which  it 
lifts  up  may  be  as  equal  as  it  is  commanding,  it  must  be  left  to 
traverse  the  earth  without  the  leading-strings  of  secular  law, 
power  or  patronage. 

But,  let  these  two  things  be  found  together — its  purity  and 
its  freedom — and  you  have  it  as  a  moral  certainty  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  makes  its  way — internal  and  hearty 
way,  through  any  nation  under  heaven — there  is  an  end  to 
misrule,  and  there  is  the  full  development  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  It  must  be  so,  because  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
embrace  Christianity,  or  to  make  it  their  own,  in  its  spirit  and 
in  its  power,  and  yet  continue  to  trample  upon  one  another  in 
any  of  the  relations  of  social  life — whether  those  relations  be 
the  various,  domestic  and  private  relations  which  God  has 
established  in  his  providence  amongst  men,  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant — or  whether 
they  be  those  public  relations  which  God  in  his  providence 
has  likewise  established  amongst  men,  of  magistrates  and 
citizens,  or  of  kings  and  subjects.  Every  one  who  has  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  tlie  New  Testament,  must  know  that 
Christianity  is,  by  the  whole  life  and  teachings  of  its  Divine 
author,  a  religion  of  brotherly  love,  and  that  it  not  only 
enjoins  this  virtue,  but  selects  it  and  sets  it  on  high  as  the 
grand  test  of  character  among  its  disciples.  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "  Do  ye  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you."  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren :  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death."  "  If  a  man  shall  say 
I  love  God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V 

And  what  is  brotherly  love?  It  is,  in  redundance,  the  very 
thing  needed  for  the  life  and  the  liberty  of  any  community.  It 
is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  secure  the  rectitude  of  all 
political  administration.  It  is  social  beneficence  built  upon 
social  equity.  And  be  it  observed,  that  the  Christian  system 
not  only  gives  the  precept  of  brotherly  love,  but  it  gives  the 
heart  which  embraces  the  precept.     It  is  not  a  system  of  tuition 
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merely,  but  a  system  of  infusion,  giving  vitality  to  its  precepts, 
and  working  them  out  to  their  practical  results  in  all  who  are 
under  its  power.  Men  may  pervert  the  meaning  of  names — 
and  no  name  was  ever  perverted  so  much  as  the  name  Chris- 
tian— but  they  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things ;  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  wondrous  thing,  whose  specific  name  is 
Christianity,  that  if  you  diffuse  it  through  the  earth,  then 
"judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
remain  in  the  fruitful  field,  and  the  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assur- 
ance for  ever." 

It  was  amidst  the  influences  of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity, 
were  born  and  cradled  our  Colonial  Independence,  and  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  it  led.  Our  patriot  forefathers  were  inspired 
by  high  and  lofty  principles,  such  as  a  pure  and  free  Christianity 
always  nurtures.  "Wlieu-tkp  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  tliere  was  such  a  depth  of  principle  required  among 
those  who  signed  it,  as  made  them  ready  to  seal  their  attachment 
to  it  with  their  blood.  John  Hancock  supposed  that  his  con- 
spicuous name  might  make  him  distinguished  among  those  who 
should  perish  on  the  scaffold ;  and,  in  full  view  of  such  a  possible 
result,  he  and  they  pledged  to  each  other  their  ''lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor."  The  sentiments  of  all  those 
men  are  well  known,  and  the  language  eloquently  attributed 
to  one  of  them,  John  Adams,  will  express  their  feelings  of 
patriotism  founded  on  principle.  "  I  see,  I  see  clearly  through 
this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may 
not  live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die ;  die,  colonists ;  die,  slaves ;  die  it  may  be  igno- 
miniously  on  the  scafi'old.  Be  it  so — be  ,it  so.  If  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor 
offerings  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But,  whatever 
may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that  this  Declaration 
will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood,  but  it 
will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  us  for  both.  Through 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  My  judgment  approves  of  this 
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measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all 
that  I  hope  in  this  life,  and  all  that  I  am,  I  am  ready  here  to 
stake  on  it ;  and,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
Declaration." 

But,  as  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity  our 
free  institutions  were  born  and  cradled,  so  is  it  by  this,  and  this 
alone,  they  can  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance in  defence  of  all  civil  and  constitutional  rights,  is  the  only 
price  with  which  liberty  can  be  bought ;  and  that  vigilance 
itself  can  only  be  generated  and  sustained  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple generating  Christian  character,  and  sustaining  Christian 
fortitude  and  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

The  Gospel  has  already  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  when  its  influence  shall  be  universal,  all 
nations  will  be  made  virtuous  and  blessed.  The  power  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  well  known,  has  changed  many  of  the 
evil  customs  of  the  Avorld.  It  has  abolished  many  cruel  super- 
stitions, and  banished  many  enormous  crimes;  it  has  cast  down 
the  idols  from  their  pedestds,  and  purified  the  temple  of  wor- 
ship ;  it  has  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  war ;  it  has  made  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  and  established  hospitals  for  the  sick  ;  it  has 
promoted  civilization,  refinement,'  learning,  charity,  and  every 
thing  that  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  ennoble  the  character. 

I^or  is  there  any  other  hope  for  the  world.  God  is  wiser  than 
man.  Infinite  benevolence  and  wisdom  have  devised  and  dis- 
closed the  way  of  human  improvement.  The  rational  ofi^'spring 
of  God  must  be  assimilated  to  their  Creator.  Intelligent  and 
•  moral  agents  must  be  enlightened  by  the  truth,  and  persuaded 
to  choose  the  right  and  to  practice  holiness.  The  perfect  laws 
of  the  universe  must  be  obeyed,  or  happiness  will  take  its  flight 
from  the  earth.  Other  hopes  will  fail.  The  fine-woven  theo- 
ries of  perfectibility,  not  associated  with  religion,  will  prove  but 
webs  of  gossamer.  Even  in  oui;  own  country,  the  boasted 
intelligence  of  the  people,  if  unallied  to  goodness,  will  be  found 
inadequate  to  the  security  of  the  public  welfare.  If  we  stand 
before  God  as  his  enemies,  with  the  stain  of  national  crimes 
unavenged  and  tolerated,  he  will  punish  us.  We  shall  have, 
like  other  nations,  our  retribution  upon  the  earth.     N^or  are 
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the  instruments  of  punishment  difficult  to  be  found.  The  angel 
of  the  pestilence  may  breathe  upon  us.  The  tempests  may 
spread  desolation.  Our  fields  may  be  reddened  with  blood. 
Should  we  be  ripe  for  ruin,  God  cannot  fail  to  find  instruments 
for  our  destruction. 

No ;  it  is  not  by  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  legislators  ;  it 
is  not  by  civil  institutions,  by  tli6  checks  and  balances  of  the 
powers  of  government,  by  laws  and  courts,  by  armies  and 
navies,  that  the  peace,  and  order,  and  happiness  of  mankind 
can  be  secured,  and  crime  and  suffering  banished  from  the 
world.  By  these  the  flame  may  be  smothered  for  a  while,  but 
it  will  again  burst  out.  These  expedients  have  been  tried,  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  The  history  of  mankind  is  but  the 
history  of  crime  and  misery.  It  is  the  history  of  cruel  super- 
stitions and  debasing  idolatries.  It  is  the  history  of  pride,  envy, 
malignity,  and  ferocious  ambition.  It  is  the  history  of  per- 
petual wars,  by  which  fields  have  been  ravaged,  cities  plundered 
and  burnt,  and  countless  millions  of  infuriated  men  swept  from 
the  earth.  It  is  the  history  of  crimes  and  iniquities  of  every 
hue ;  of  inhuman  oppressions  and  fiend-like  tortures ;  of  secret 
assassinations,  and  of  more  open  and  what  are  called  honorable 
murders  ;  of  frauds,  thefts  and  robberies ;  of  secret  slanders, 
bitter  revilings,  and  savage  contests ;  of  headlong  gaming,  be- 
sotting intemperance,  profligate  indulgence,  and  heaven-daring 
blasphemy.  Make  a  true  survey  of  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  mankind,  including  our  own  favored 
country,  and  then  say,  whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  the 
miseries  of  the  world  but  in  the  pure  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God? 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  considerations,  that  we  are 
bound  by  every  principle  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  piety,  to 
assist,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  ability,  to  spread  a  pure 
Gospel  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Secure  this  and  we  secure  every  thing.  And  failing  to 
secure  this,  all  other  reliances  are  vain.  This  is  the  true  and 
only  panacea  for  all  social  and  moral  ills — the  only  palladium 
of  all  social  and  political  blessings — -and  the  only  guarantee  for 
honesty,  industry  and  prosperity.  So  thought  that  eminent 
statesman  and  patriot,  Patrick  Henrys  who  left  in  his  will  the 
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following'  passage :— "  I  hare  now  disposed  of  alt  my  property 
to  my  family ;  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could  give 
them,  and  that  i»  tbe  Christian  religion.  If  they  had  that,  and 
I  had  not  giren  them  one  shilling,  they  wonld  be  rich;  and  if 
they  have  not  that^  and  I  had  given  them  all  the  world,  they 
Would  be  poor.'^ 


Hi'    <<^i>    1^ 


ARTICLE  III. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CHANGES  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN 
THEIR  REVISED  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE.* 

The  General  Assembly  of  1857  appointed  Brs.  Thornwell, 
James  Hoge,  B.  J.  Breckinridge,  E.  P.  Swift,  A.  T.  McGill 
and  Charles  Hodge,  with  Judges  Sharswood,  Allen  and 
Leavitt,  a  Committee  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline.  This 
Committee  met  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1858,  Messrs. 
Leavitt  and  Allen  being  absent,  and  performed  their  task, 
devoting  to  it  four  or  five  clays'^  labor.  The  result  has  for 
some  months  been  published  to  the  churches  in  the  newspa- 
pers ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Presbyteries 
will  appoint  the  Commissioners  to  tliat  Assembly  which  must 
pass  upon  the  proposed  changes.  Meantime  they  have  evoked 
little  discussion,  and  that  of  a  fragmentary  character;  with  the 
the  exception  of  an  article  defending  the  most  of  the  pro- 
fessed amendments,  in  the  October  number  of  tlie  Princeton 
Review.     Tliis  essay  seems  purposely  to  reveal  its  author  as 


*  Notwithstanding  the  relations  of  tliis  Review  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Committee,  and  also  l)raughtsman  oi  their  Report;  and  notwithstanding  our 
entire  concurfence  in  the  amendments  they  have  proposed,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  we  have,  with  his  hearty  and  cordial  consent,  cheerfully  given  place 
to  this  article :  being  moved  thereto,  both  by  our  respect  for  the  author,  by  our 
love  for  free  discussion,  and  by  our  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
discussed. — Eds.  S.  P.  RhviSw. 
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the  respected  editor  of  that  Quarterly,  Dr.  Hodge,  to  whom 
we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  referring.  While  our  rules  of 
discipline  are  not  of  as  fundamental  importance  as  our  Confes- 
sion, or  even  as  our  Book  of  Government,  they  greatly  con- 
cern the  comfort  and  rights  of  Presbyterians,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  More  than  this — principles  will  be  seen  to 
be  involved  in  this  discussion  which  touch  the  fundamentals  of 
our  theory  of  the  church.  By  thoughtlessly  adopting  legisla- 
tive details,  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  our  theory,  we 
greatly  endanger  the  theory  itself;  we  shall  gradually  under- 
mine it.  This  must  be  our  justification  for  feeling,  as  humble 
members  of  that  Church,  anxious  that  the  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Revised  Book  shall  be  made,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
subject  "to  go  by  default"  in  the  approaching  Assembly. 
After  waiting  for  more  experienced  hands  to  undertake  this 
discussion,  until  it  will  soon  be  too  late,  we  now  venture  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  brethren,  with  much  diffidence 
and  respect.  As  Presbyterians,  we  consider  that  no  apology 
can,  in  any  case,  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  of 
free  but  courteous  discussion  which  belongs  to  the  humblest, 
as  well  as  the  first  among  us,  touching  every  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  concernment  propounded  to  our  suffrages.  We 
doubt  not  that  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee would  themselves  be  the  last  to  wish  this  right  of 
opposing  their  own  report  curtailed.  We  wish  also  to  ex- 
press, once  for  all,  our  high  respect  not  only  for  the  persons  and 
characters  of  those  distinguished  brethren,  but  also  for  their 
opinions.  When,  indeed,  we  conceive  of  the  reader  as  run- 
ning bis  eye  over  the  list  of  venerated  and  precious  names 
which  we  have  just  recited,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  may 
naturally  conclude  from  that  glance  alone,  that  the  objections 
urged  against  their  work  must  be  ungrounded,  and  inquire : 
"  Who  is  this  that  arrays  himself  against  such  odds  ?"  We 
are,  indeed,  in  the  account  of  literature  and  of  fame,  in  com- 
parison, as  nobodies  I  and  it  has  caused  a  genuine  diffidence 
to  find  ourselves  differing  from  such  guides.  But  we  remem- 
ber that  we  write  for  Presbyterians — a  people  least  of  all  addicti 
in  verba  ullius  magistri  jurare — and  that    views  maturely 
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considered,  and  honestly  oiFered  from  love  to  the  church  and 
a  sense  of  duty,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  For  onr  remarks 
we  ask  no  more.  If  any,  or  all  of  them,  are  ungrounded,  let 
them  remain  without  influence. 

We  shall  tAke  up  those  amendments  upon  wliich  we  wish 
to  remark,  in  the  natural  order  in  which  tliey  occur,  as  we 
proceed  from  cliapter  to  chapter.  We  have  only  to  request  of 
those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  lines,  that  each 
case  may  he  weighed  upon  its  own  merits  ;  and  that,  if  ob- 
jections advanced  against  some  of  the  proposed  changes 
sliould  seem  to  them  insufficient,  or  even  feeble,  this  may 
not  prejudice  the  conclusion  concerning  other  points.  On  a 
subject  so  extensive,  great  brevity  cannot  be  promised ;  but 
it  is  promised  tliat  brevity  shall  be  studied  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  thorouiijhness. 

Let  the  general  objection,  tlien,  be  considered,  wliicli  lies 
a<2rainst  the  chano-iui^of  statute  law  wherever  tlie  chano-e  is  not 
unavoidable.  Language  is  naturally  an  imperfect  veliicle 
of  meaning;  its  ambiguities  usually  pass  undiscovered,  be- 
cause no  keen  and  contending  interests  test  its  possible  or 
probabh;  meanings.  One  may  frame  sentences  which  seem 
to  liim  })crfectly  perspicuous  ;  but  no  human  wir^dom  can 
foresee  tlie  varying,  yet  phiusiblo  constructions  which  the 
language  ma^^  be  nuide  to  bear.  Tlic  fact  that  ambiguities 
cannot  now  be  pointed  out  in  the  new  phrases  of  the  Revised 
Discipline,  is  nothing.  No  liunian  skill  in  writing  can  avoid 
them,  or  foresee  what  they  will  be.  l!^othing  but  the  touch- 
stones of  partic\dar  cases,  as  they  arise,  can  reveal  them. 
Hence  the  old  statutes  are  better,  because  their  language 
lias  already  been  tested  by  the  adjudication  of  a  multitude  of 
varying  cases  under  them,  and  fixed  by  established  precedents. 
So  that  the  old  might  be  intrinsically  worse  than  the  new,  and 
yet  it  might  be  most  impolitic  to  exchange  it.  By  altering 
our  Book,  w^e  at  once  lose  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
all  the  litigation  upon  the  articles  amended,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  government.  We  have  just  begun  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  good  digest  of  the  Assembly's  precedents, 
fixing  the   meaning  and  extent  of  law,  in  the  w^ork  of  Mr. 
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Baird.  How  large  a  part  of  this  will  now  be  Biiperseded  and 
useless?  It  is  not  that  we  begrudge  the  loss  of  the  mere  labor 
expended  in  compiling  and  printing  this  useful  work ;  this, 
relatively  to  the  churcli  at  large,  is  a  trifle.  But  we  lose  the 
knowledge  and  usage,  the  costly  result  of  seventy  years' 
history  and  contest.  Does  any  one  dream  that  all  these  uncer- 
tainties will  not  have  to  be  gone  over  again,  before  the 
intent  of  the  new  statutes  is  "  ascertained"  (to  use  the  legal 
phrase),  by  a  long  series  of  adjudications?  How  much  uncer- 
tainty, how  many  judicial  contests,  how  much  confusion  of 
right,  and  how  much  distress,  nmst  be  witnessed,  before  the 
Bevised  Book  shall  have  reached  that  comfortable  degree 
of  established  certainty  which  was  acquired  by  the  old  ? 

The  ambiguities  of  the  old  have  indeed  heen  asserted  as 
a  reason  for  revision  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  in  some 
parts  so  faulty  as  to  make  churcli  courts  forever  liable  to  un- 
certainties of  construction.  But  this  uncertainty,  which  is 
usually  witnessed  in  the  General  Assembly,  is  due  rather  to 
the  constitution  of  the  court,  to  its  unwieldy  size  and  popular 
character,  to  the  inexperience  of  its  members  in  judicial 
processes,  and  to  inattention,  than  to  any  peculiar  vice  in  the 
language  of  our  statutes.  If  our  brethren  think  to  eradicate 
these  vexatious  and  ludicrous  confusions  from  that  large  body, 
by  making  new  statutes,  we  forewarn  them  that  "  Leviathan 
is  not  so  tamed."  Take  the  oft  mooted  point,  as  to  who  are 
"  the  original  parties"  in  an  appeal ;  which  is  most  frequently 
cited  in  evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  our  present  Discipline  ; 
it  would  seem  that  "  the  original  parties"  can  be  no  others 
than  the  parties  to  the  -ease  at  its  origin.  The  fact  that  so 
simple  a  matter  has  made  so  much  trouble,  reveals  plainly 
enough  the  hopelessness  of  evading  the  annoyance,  by  making 
statutes  new,  and  for  that  very  reason,  of  less  ascertained 
meaning.  Xo  sooner  w^ll  these  new  laws  be  inaugurated,  than 
the  rise  of  litigated  points  will  reveal  in  them  ambiguities  to 
which  we  were  all  blind  before,  including  their  very  authors ; 
but  which,  when  once  raised,  will  appear  as  obvious  to  us  all, 
as  was  the  way  of  making  an  ^g^  stand  upright  on  its  little  end 
to  the  Spanish  Savans,  after  Columbus  had  shown  them  how  to 
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flatten  the  shell.  Seeing,  then,  that  our  present  Discipline 
causes  to  no  one  any  grievous  wrong,  it  would  be  better  for 
us,  on  this  general  ground,  to  "  let  well  enough  alone." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Presbyterian  is  a  conservative 
Church.  Mankind  often  give  very  inconsistent  manifesta- 
tions of  their  professed  principles.  The  past  year,  we  have 
seen  the  conservatism  of  this  great  church  thrown  into  quite 
a  hubbub,  by  the  proposal  to  correct  a  ridiculous  typographi- 
cal blunder  on  one  page  of  its  Hymn  Book !  But  now  it 
seems  as  though  it  were  ready  to  commit  itself,  almost  without 
inquiry,  to  a  sweeping  change  of  an  important  branch  of  its 
constitution.  Is  not  this  somewhat  akin  to  "  straining  out 
the  gnat,  that  we  may  sw;allow  the  camel  V 

Cliap.  I.  §  3.  4.  The  first  departure  of  moment  from  the 
language  of  the  old  Book,  is  in  the  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  disciplinable  ofience.  The  reader  is  requested  to  com- 
pare the  new  with  the  old.  The  tenor  of  the  old  makes  the 
Bible  the  statute  book  of  our  courts,  in  judging  the  morals  of 
all  our  people.  See  chap.  I.  §  3.  4.  In  the  Revised  Disci- 
pline, it  is  proposed  to  speak  as  follows  : 

§  2.  "  An  offence,  the  proper  object  of  discipline,  is  any- 
tliing  in  the  faith  or  practice  of  a  professed  believer  which 
is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, being  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  as  standard  expositions  of  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  in  relation  both  to  faith  and  practice." 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  judi- 
catory as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation,  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  o^*  from  the 
regulations  and  practice  of  the  church  formed  on  Scripture, 
and  which  does  not  involve  those  evils  which  discipline  is 
intended  to  prevent." 

The  latter  paragraph  is  copied  by  the  Committee,  without 
change,  from  the  old  Book.  The  two  changes  here  proposed 
are  to  teach  that  nobody  can  commit  a  disciplinable  offence 
except  "  professed  believers,"  instead  of  including  all 
"  church  members ;"  and  to  introduce  the  Westminster  Stan- 
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dardfi  as  the  rule  and  measure  by  which  discipline  shall  be 
^  administered.  Of  the  former  change,  more  anon.  To  the 
latter  we  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  here  is  one  of  the 
cases  of  mischievous  ambiguity  which  were  predicted  as  likely 
to  attach  to  any  new  phraseology.  Let  this  chapter  become 
the  law  of  the  church,  and  we  fear  that  we  shall  be  ever 
debating  whether  it  means  that  any  act  may  be  a  disciplin- 
able offence  which  is  reprobated  by  either  the  Scriptures 
or  the  Westminster  Standards ;  or  that  the  prohibition  of  both 
these  must  concur  to  make  an  offence.  The  latter  meaning 
would,  of  course,  confine  the  possible  range  of  disciplinable 
offences  within  the  things  prohibited  in  our  Standards.  And 
this  is  clearly  the  meaning  attached  to  the  whole  chapter  by 
the  Princeton  Review.  Surely  if  anybody  should  know  what 
the  Committee  mean,  this  author,  himself  a  most  able,  diligent 
and  influential  member,  should !  He  says,  pp.  695-696 : — 
"  Among  us,  as  Presbyterians,  notliing  can  be  regarded  as  an 
offence  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  or  Catechisms."  ^  *  *  *  "  We  have  agreed  to  abide 
by  our  own  Standards  in  the  administration  of  discipline. 
Outside  of  that  rule,  so  far  as  our  church  standing  is  concerned, 
we  may  think  and  act  as  we  please."  But  when  the  church 
court  comes  to  interpret  this  Revised  Discipline  in  the  light  of 
its  own  language  alone,  it  will  probably  remain  in  great  doubt 
whether  §  2  means  what  the  Princeton  Review  says  it  does ; 
or  whether  it  only  means  that  the  manner  in  which  our 
Standards  interpret  and  apply  the  prohibitory  precepts  of 
Scripture,  is  to  be  the  model  and  exemplar  by  which  the  judi- 
catory ought  to  interpret  similar  parts  of  Scripture.  And  the 
paragraph  then  appended,  standing,  as  it  does  in  the  very 
words  of  the  old  book,  which  is  allowed  to  teach  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  of  the  Princeton  Review,  will  greatly  aggravate 
this  doubt.  According  to  that  paragraph,  an  offence  to  be 
disciplinable  must,  in  the  first  place,  involve  those  evils  which 
discipline  is  intended  to  prevent ;  and  then  it  must  also 
contravene  Scripture,  or  the  regulations  and  practice  of  the 
church  founded  thereon.  (The  conjunction  is  disjunctive.) 
May  not  the  Revised  Discipline  be  understood  to  mean,  with 
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the  old  one,  that  an  offence  which  contravenes  either  Scripture 
or  the  Standards  may  be  disciplinable  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  the  Princeton  Eeview  is  right,  and  that 
the  Revised  Discipline  means  to  teach,  that  nothing  shall 
he  a  disciplinable  offence  except  what  can  be  proved  to  be 
such  out  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  Then  we  object, 
secondly,  that  those  Standards  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive 
in  their  enumeration  of  disciplinable  offences.  The  circum- 
stances of  mankind  vary  so  infinitely,  that  if  a  statute  book 
were  to  enumerate,  specifically,  all  the  offences  which  will  arise 
in  all  time,  "  the  world  would  not  hold  the  books  which  should 
be  written."  A  complete  moral  code  must  therefore  speak  on 
this  other  plan ;  it  must,  within  moderate  compass,  fix  such 
general  principles,  and  so  illustrate  and  define  them  in  con- 
crete cases,  that  all  possible  forms  of  duty  or  sin  may  be 
defined  therefrom,  "  by  good  and  necessary  consequence."  This 
is  what  the  Bible  has  done.  But  this  requires  infinite  wisdom, 
which  the  Westminster  Divines  never  claimed.  Shall  we 
accept  the  following  consequence :  that  if  perchance  these  fal- 
lible men  forgot  to  enumerate  (and  they  themselves  not  profess- 
ing to  make  a  complete  enumeration,  they  were  incapable  of 
such  an  absurdity),  some  wicked  act,  which  yet  God's  Word, 
the  acknowledged  rule  of  life  to  Protestants,  clearly  describes 
as  such  an  offence  as  maybe  disciplined-^theref ore, forsooth,  the 
sinner  may  commit  this  act  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  retain 
his  church  standing,  unwhipt  of  justice?  For  instance:  the 
Larger  Catechism  (the  most  comprehensive)  does  not  condemn 
spirit  rafinng^  nor  lotteries^  nor  duelling — three  prevalent 
abominations  condemned  by  God  in  principle,  and  most  obvi- 
ously disciplinable.  Is  it  answered  that  these  may  be  con- 
demned out  of  the  Westminster  Standards  by  inference  ?  We 
rejoin,  the  expounder  of  the  Revised  Discipline  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review  has  no  right  to  resort  to  inferential  interpretations 
of  the  Standards.  He  has  objected  to  just  such  applications  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  we  think  all  will  agree  with  us,  that  if 
our  church  franchises  are  to  be  suspended  on  the  inferences  and 
interpretations  of  a  judicatory,  we  would  at  least  as  willingly 
have  the  blessed  Scriptures  for  the  text  as  the  imperfect  writ- 
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ings  of  fallible  men.  When  the  glorious  assembly  of  184:5 
saved  the  Church,  and  probably  the  Union,  by  refusing  to 
make  slaveholding  a  bar  to  communion,  did  it  ground  its  de- 
cision on  the  pettifogging  plea  that  slaveholding  was  not  men- 
tioned as  a  specific  "offence"  in  the  Standards?  Indeed,  no! 
How  would  its  decree  have  been  shorn  of  its  moral  strength 
and  glory,  if  it  had  done  so  ?  It  recurred  at  once  to  the  solid 
rock,  by  saying :  The  Woed  of  God  does  not  Tnake  slave?toldmg 
"  an  offence  /"  therefore  cannot  we.  May  God  forbid  that  any 
thing  shall  ever  be  the  Statute  Book  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Courts,  as  to  Christian  morals,  except  the  Holy  Bible. 

This  leads  to  the  third  remark,  that  there  is  obvious  ground 
of  distinction  between  adopting  a  human  composition  concern- 
ing theological  opinions  as  the  test  of  official  status  and  privi- 
lege, and  making  a  human  composition  concerning  Christian 
ethics  the  test  of  church  membership.  This,  for  three  reasons. 
The  ethical  precepts  of  God's  Word  are  vastly  less  subject  to 
varying  and  doubtful  construction  than  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments. The  theological  system  may  be  represented  with  sub- 
stantial completeness,  or  at  least  in  a  manner  perfectly  char- 
acteristic and  discriminative,  in  a  limited  set  of  propositions ; 
whereas  the  forms  of  moral  action  are  endlessly  diversified. 
And  last :  when  we  require  our  deacons  and  presbyters  to  stand 
or  fall  officially  by  a  doctrinal  composition  of  human  authority, 
we  do  not  call  in  question  a  personal  franchise  which  is  inalien- 
able to  the  Christian,  but  only  a  privilege  which  the  Church 
confers.  It  is  the  Christian  right  of  the  credible  believer  to 
enjoy  the  Church  communion;  it  is  not  a  right  of  any  believer 
to  serve  the  brotherhood  in  office  when  the  brotherhood  do 
not  want  him  in  office.  So  that  it  may  be  very  proper  for  us 
to  take  a  human  composition  as  tlie  doctrinal  test  of  qualifica- 
tion for  office,  while  yet  we  take  only  God's  own  precepts  as 
the  statute  book  of  Christian  ethics. 

The  main  objection  against  all  this  is,  that  then  no  one 
would  be  certain  what  he  had  to  count  upon,  because  of  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  Christians  concerning  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  said  sonie  Christians  think 
slaveholding,  some  wine-drinking,  a  malum  per  se.    The  obvi- 
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0U8  reply  is,  that  no  institution  administered  by  imperfect 
man  will  ever  be  perfect  in  its  workings.  Let  ns  adopt  that 
system  which  makes  the  possible  imperfections  fewest  and 
least  mischievous.  And  this  will  be  to  retain  the  Bible  as 
our  Statute  Book  in  ethical  matters.  For,  as  has  been  said, 
its  ethical  precepts  are  so  perspicuous,  that  the  serious  differ- 
ences of  interpretation  are  rare.  The  Standards  of  the  Church, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  may  properly,  as  they  have  done, 
fix  these  disputed  points  from  time  to  time :  (a  function  very 
different  from  taking  the  place  of  the  Bible  as  a  complete 
ethical  code  for  judicatories.)  And  surely,  if  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  perspicuous  enough  to  protect  the  Christian  from  judi- 
cial wrong,  when  he  has  three  higher  courts  above  the  first, 
to  which  he  may  appeal  for  protection,  it  can  scarcely  be 
claimed  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  life  for  the  simplest  child  of  God. 

Chapter  I,  §  6. — Tlie  Revised  Discipline  proposes  to  change 
the  propositions  which  here  assert  that  all  baptised  persons 
"are  members  of  the  church,"  are  "subject  to  its  government 
and  discipline,"  and  when  adult  are  "  bound  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  church  members,"  in  the  following  respects.  For 
the  first  proposition  it  substitutes  the  words :  "  are  under  its 
government  and  training."  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  it 
proposes  to  add  the  following : — "  Only  those,  however,  who 
have  made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  are  proper  subjects 
of  judicial  prosecution."  This  change  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
alteration  of  sec.  3. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  both  unnecessary  and  unfortunate. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  the  object  of  God  in  instituting 
the  marriage  of  saints  is  "  to  seek  a  godly  seed,"  (Malachi  2 : 
15,)  that  God  has  therefore  included  and  sanctified  the  family 
institution  of  saints  within  the  church  institution,  that  school 
of  Christ;  promising  to  be  "a  God  to  us  and  to  our  seed," 
(Gen.  17 :  7 ;)  that  therefore  the  initiatory  sacrament  should 
be  administered  to  the  children  of  saints  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves (Gen.  17:  12 — Matt.  28:  19);  and  that  though  these 
unconverted  children  are  excluded  from  certain  privileges  of 
the  church  to  which  faith  is  essential,  first  by  their  lack  of 
understanding,  and  next  by  their  own  voluntary  impenitency, 
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yet  they  are  as  truly  and  as  properly  the  objects  of  the  moral 
teaching  and  government  {dtdaoKaXia,  discipUna)  of  this 
spiritual  school,  as  the  saints  themselves,  until  they  wickedly 
repudiate  their  church  covenant.  For  both  the  Scriptures  and 
experience  teach,  that  the  children  of  the  saints  are  the  main 
hope  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  that  youth  is  the  time  to  train 
and  form  the  soul ;  so  that  if  the  church  excluded  the  children 
of  saints  from  its  discipline,  it  would  be  manifestly  recreant 
to  its  great  end  and  object ;  which  is,  to  propagate  the  know- 
ledge and  service  of  God  in  the  earth.  This  has  ever  been  the 
theory  of  the  church  universal,  with  the  painful  exception  of 
Anabaptists  and  Immersionists.  To  this  theory  the  language 
of  the  old  Discipline  is,  to  say  the  least,  sufficiently  faithful. 
Why  then  soften  it,  when  by  so  doing  we  give  a  pretext  to 
these  adversaries  to  glory,  as  though  we  found  our  theory  un- 
tenable, and  were  receding  from  it  ?  Boasts  and  taunts  have 
already  been  provoked  by  this  proposed  change,  which  are  not 
only  painful,  (for  thi^  is  a  trifle,)  but  most  injurious  to  God's 
truth. 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  desire  to  soften  the  old 
and  time-honored  phraseology  is  a  significant  indication  of  our 
departure  from  the  practice  of  our  system.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has,  alas  I  come  far  short  of  its  duty  to  impenitent 
baptized  persons,  in  neglecting  the  pastoral  and  sessional  over- 
sight of  their  demeanor,  faithful  private  admonition,  Bible  class 
and  catechetical  instruction,  and  the  righteous  purging  out  of 
the  membership  by  discipline,  of  those  who  show  a  persistent 
intention  to  repudiate  their  parents'  covenant^^h  God,  either 
by  continued  unbelief  or  by  overt  immoralities.  But  if  we  find 
ourselves  recreant  to  our  Scriptural  theory  in  our  conduct,  shall 
we,  therefore,  degrade  our  theory  so  as  to  make  it  tally  with 
our  sinful  practice  ?  or,  shall  we  not  rather,  as  men  that  fear 
God,  raise  our  practice  to  our  theory? 

We  see  no  advantage,  but  only  disadvantage,  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  training  for  discipline.  "  Though  both 
terms  have  in  some  respects  the  same  import,  we  are  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  latter  in  this  connexion,  because  of  its 
immemorial  use ;  and  especii^lly  because  it  is  more  conipre- 
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hensive,  embracing  all  that  instruction,  guidance,  care,  advice, 
counsels,  admonition,  restraint,  reproof  and  encouragement, 
which  should  be  given,  as  the  case  may  demand,  to  all  who 
are  meinbers  of  the  church  and  under  its  care — whether  com- 
municants or  non-communicants.  We  prefer  it,  moreover, 
because  it  is  more  expressive  of  the  Apostolic  commission :  '  Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  {disciple)  all  nations.'  Now,  the 
church  is  a  school  Avhere  the  disciple  is  instructed  in  the  les- 
sons there  taught."  These  words  of  another  we  can  cordially 
adopt,  as  expressing  just  views. 

Farther :  if  we  roundly  assert,  as  even  the  Revised  Discipline 
does,  that  "  all  baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  church," 
we  see  little  consistency  in  then  exempting  a  large  class  of 
them  from  its  government.  Is  it  intended  to  be  taught  that 
whenever  a  baptized  person,  arriving  at  years  of  understand- 
ing, fails  to  believe,  repent  and  commune,  he  is  by  his  own 
act  excommunicated  %  Surely  not ;  for  then  all  baptized  per- 
sons would  not  be  members  of  the  church,  as  the  Revised  Dis- 
cipline asserts ;  there  would  be  a  large  class  of  baptized  persons 
not  church  members.  The  article,  to  be  consistent,  should 
have  said  :  ''all  haptized  infants  are  church  members."  Now, 
wliat  kind  of  citizenship  is  that  which  does  not  place  the  citi- 
zen under  the  government  of  that  commonwealth  of  which  he 
is  citizen  ?  We  cannot  understand  it.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1856  did  itself  say,  in  answer  to  an  overture,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  impenitent  baptized  persons  to  the  church  is  that  of 
minors  to  a  commonwealth.  The  state  of  a  minor  is  in  general 
this;  that  while  he  is  debarred,  by  reason  of  some  remaining 
personal  disqualiiications,  from  certain  of  the  higher  privileges 
of  the  citizens,  he  enjoys  the  protection  and  other  advantages 
of  the  commonwealth,  and,  if  sane,  is  subject  to  its  laws  and 
penalties  in  the  main  as  the  other  citizens  are.  A  minor  may 
not  steal,  nor  commit  arson,  nor  stab,  nor  murder  ;  and  if  he 
does,  although  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  vote,  to  sit  in  juries, 
and  to  hold  office,  he  will  be  tried  and  punished.  If,  then,  the 
Assembly  adopts  this  Revised  Discipline,  it  should  retract  its 
definition  of  1856  ;  but  the  truth  and  good  sense  which  are  in 
it  no  General  Assembly  has  power  to  retract.     The  member- 
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ship  of  baptized  persons,  if  once  granted,  is  forever  inconsistent 
with  their  formal  exemption  from  discipline. 

Again,  if  this  doctrine  is  adopted,  our  Standards  will  be,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  great  majority,  out  of  joint  at  another 
place.  The  Book  of  Government,  (Chap.  XV.  §  4,)  excludes 
every  person  from  voting  for  pastor  "  who  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  censures  of  the  church,  regularly  administered ;  or  who 
does  not  contribute  his  just  proportion,  according  to  his  own 
engagements,  or  the  rules  of  that  congregation,  to  its  necessary 
expenses."  Tlie  more  common  opinion  is,  that  in  these  words 
the  Book  intends  to  describe  what  non-communing,  baptized 
persons  may  vote  ;  for  it  is  plausibly  urged,  if  none  such  may 
vote,  why  does  the  Book  use  a  periphrasis  ?  Why  does  it  not 
cut  the  matter  short  by  saying : — "  In  this  election  only  com- 
municants may  vote  ?"  ]^ow,  if  this  is  correct  (a  point  which 
we  may  not  here  decide)  the  Book  clearly  contemplates  some 
baptized  non-communicants  (old  enough,  too,  to  pay  and  vote), 
who  are  yet  submissive  to  church  censures.  Are  these  church 
censures  inflicted  without  "judicial  prosecution  ?"  Hardly,  for 
then  it  could  not  very  well  be  said  that  they  are  "  regularly 
administered." 

The  closing  words  of  this  chapter  in  the  Revised  Discipline  say 
that  no  one,  except  professed  believers,  is  "  subject  of  judicial , 
prosecution."  It  has  been  remarked,  that  these  words  need 
not  be  objected  to,  "because  a  case  is  never  heard  of  in  which 
a  baptized  impenitent  person  is  subjected  to  such  prosecution." 
We  are  by  no  means  ready  to  make  the  admission.  Even  on 
the  ground  asserted  in  excuse  of  the  proposition,  it  is  liable  to 
the  objection,  that  it  decides  more  and  broader  principles  than 
the  case  requires — a  fault  which  every  intelligent  judge  would 
reprobate  in  secular  laws.  But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  church  always  does  right,  in  so  totally  disusing  this  power 
of  judicial  citation  over  impenitent  persons.  The  most  plau- 
sible theory  on  which  our  present  policy  can  be  excused,  of 
leaving  the  impenitent  baptized  persons  of  the  church  so  "  at 
loose  ends,"  would  be  this;  that  when  a  baptized  child  reaches 
and  passes  the  years  of  moral  responsibility,  refusing  to  believe 
and  repent,  he  is  by  this  sin  of  unbelief  virtually  self-suspended 
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from  sealing  ordinances.  But  he  is  still  under  the  guardian- 
ship and  teaching  of  the  church,  and  under  its  pastoral  over- 
sight. Now,  we  ask,  may  not  a  suspended  member  be  cited  and 
tried  for  a  subsequent  offence  ?  May  he  not  be  excommunicated 
for  a  subsequent  oifence?  Do  we  not  give  him  a  letter  of  dis- 
mission as  a  member  suspended,  to  the  care  of  another  church 
when  he  emigrates?  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  a  legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  use  of  this  power  of  citation  over  non- 
communicants  may  easily  be  imagined.  Let  us  suppose  a 
church  in  which  the  Bible  theory  of  "  the  School  of  Christ" 
was  not  so  deplorably  neglected  as  it  usually  is,  in  which  the 
baptized  children  were  practically  considered  by  pastor  and 
session  a  part  of  their  sacred  charge,  their  jurisdiction;  where 
the  children,  after  due  instruction  in  their  tender  years,  re- 
received  pastoral  admonition  as  they  came  to  years  of  under- 
standing, that  they  were  now  "bound  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  church  members,"  to  repent,  believe,  give  Christ  their  hearts, 
and  thus  remember  Him  at  his  table ;  where  this  first  admo- 
nition was  followed  up  with  occasional  faithful  and  tender 
remonstrances  upon  their  continued  irreligion,  reminding  them 
again  and  again  of  the  voluntary  nature  and  sinfulness  of  their 
unbelief.  Many  of  these  lambs  of  the  flock,  we  may  be  sure, 
.would  early  give  tlieir  hearts  to  the  Saviour.  These  become 
members  in  full  communion.  Many  others  would  continue 
some  time  impenitent,  but  regular  in  their  Christian  morals, 
habitual  frequenters  of  church  ordinances,  and  in  the  main, 
docile  and  respectful  towards  Christianity,  so  far  as  natural 
temper  went.  These  would  properly  be  retained  as  the  citizens 
in  their  minority  in  the  Christian  commonwealth,  still  precluded 
from  the  full  franchises,  but  enjoying  (we  say  enjoying^  for 
would  they  not  themselves  esteem  them  privileges?)  the  public 
and  private  admonitions  of  the  presbyters.  But  a  few  would 
practically  repudiate  their  Christian  birth-right  and  cast  scorn 
upon  it,  by  profanely  deserting  God's  house,  word  and  Sabbaths, 
or  by  contemptuous  repulses  of  pastoral  instruction  and  love, 
or  by  overt  and  deliberate  crimes.  Now,  what  are  these  ?  Are 
they  still  church  members  ?  If  it  is  said,  no  !  we  ask,  by  what 
process  did  they  cease  to  be  such  ?   Formally,  they  are  still 
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"*  members;  but  why  sleeps  the  rod  of  discipline,  wbich. ought 
to  be  wielded  to  cleanse  God's  house  of  pollution  and  scandal  ? 
Shall  Immersionists  point  at  these  blots,  these  "  spots  in  our 
feasts  of  charity,"  and  say  that  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
infant  church  membership  ?  We  reply,  that  the  appropriate 
solution  of  these  cases  ought  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  that 
"judicial  prosecution"  which  the  Revised  Discipline  proposes  to 
exclude.  Instead  of  suffering  them  to  fall  by  neglect  into  a 
virtual  excommunication,  which  yet  is  not  a  formal  and  regu- 
lar one,  (a  treatment  of  the  case  of  all  others  most  dishonorable 
to  the  church,  and  dangerous  to  the  misguided  souls  themselves,) 
let  them  be  cited  by  the  session.  "  They  would  probably  con- 
temn the  summons  ?"  Well,  let  them  do  so ;  let  the  citation  be 
repeated,  and  let  them  be  formally  excommunicated  for  contu- 
macy. Thus  the  church  is  rid  of  the  scandal  of  their 
membership  in  the  only  consistent  way,  and  her  final  testi- 
mony is  borne  against  their  sin.  This,  let  us  say,  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  usages  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
subjected  catechumens  to  her  discipline,  as  well  as  communi- 
cants. If  it  be  urged  that  men,  professedly  impenitent,  would 
usually  scorn  the  whole  process,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pro- 
cess would  be  improper,  inasmuch  as  discipline  owes  so  much 
of  its  value  to  the  support  of  the  moral  approbation  of  society, 
we  rejoin  by  asking,  how  the  sentiment  of  Christian  society  has 
become  so  lax  and  unsound  on  this  point  ?  Is  it  not  through 
this  very  neglect  of  pastoral  discipline  ?  We  repeat  with  em- 
phasis ;  let  us  not  attempt  to  plead  a  state  of  things  produced 

)        by  our  own  sin  as    our    justification.     Let  us   rather  reform. 
But  in  fact  this  discipline,  if  righteously  administered,  would 
even  now  be  far  from  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  many  bap- 
tized unbeliever,  for  they  often  value  their  church  privileges 
.    highly. 

When  it  is  said  that  none  are  "proper  subjects  of  judicial 
prosecution,  except  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,"  the  idea  obviously  involved  is  this:  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  exercise  a  church  government  over  a  man,  to  which 
he  has  not  given  his  own  voluntary  assent.    This  squints  far 

^       too  much  towards  the  Independent  idea,  that  the  church  is  a 
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voluntary  society.  If  the  act  of  the  parents,  in  bringing  the 
child  under  the  covenant  of  baptism,  cannot  properly  place  him 
under  church  jurisdiction,  except  it  be  confirmed  by  the  child's 
own  assent,  why^  should  they  perform  it  in  his  infancy  at  all  ? 
Let  the  baptismal  covenant  be  something^  or  nothing.  If  it  is 
any  thing  at  all,  how  can  it  effect  less  than  we  have  attributed 
to  it?  As  to  the  necessity  of  a  personal  and  voluntary  consent 
to  constitute  any  one  a  subject  of  church  government,  we  re- 
mark, that  our  theory  does  no  baptized  person  wrong ;  because 
God  has  not  given  to  any  human  soul  the  right  to  choose 
whether  he  will  belong  to  His  visible  kingdom  or  not.  To 
decide  that  he  shall,  in  advance  of  his  own  assent,  robs  the  child 
of  no  privilege ;  for  it  is  no  privilege  of  a  rational  and  moral 
soul  to  be  a  subject  of  Satan,  and  heir  of  danmation  ;  which  is 
usually  tlie  only  other  alternative  to  a  visible  church  member- 
ship. Church  government  is  as  much  an  "  ordinance  of  God" 
for  man  as  civil  government.  As  our  sons  are  horn  citizens 
and  subjects  of  civil  commonwealths,  whether  they  choose  it  or 
not,  (and  not  constituted  subjects  by  their  free  assent,)  so  are 
the  children  of  the  people  of  God  baptized  into  His  common- 
wealth ;  they  are  citizens  by  His  ordination. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  consistent  stopping  place  for  us, 
between  treating  all  baptized  persons  as  bona  fide  members  of 
the  visible  church,  until  their  membership  is  legally  severed, 
and  accepting  the  Anabaptist  theory  of  the  church.  We  must 
either  go  the  whole  length,  or  give  up  our  principles.  For 
these  reasons  we  greatly  prefer  the  old  phraseology  to  the 
new,  and  deprecate  the  adoption  of  the  latter,  as  committing 
us  to  grave  error,  and  as  placing  our  Discipline  in  formal 
opposition  to  our  creed. 

Chapters  II,  HI,  lY.  These  chapters  of  our  present  book 
are,  in  the  Revised  Discipline,  somewhat  transposed  and  con- 
densed. The  changes  in  principle  are  slight,  and  either  unob- 
jectionable, or  positively  commendable;  and  something  is  per- 
haps gained  in  perspicuity  and  naturalness  of  order.  But  here 
we  must  make  one  objection.  The  fourth  chapter  (of  actual 
process)  in  the  Revised  Discipline,  concludes  the  first  section, 
which  in  other  respects  is  equivalent  in  substance  to  Chap.  lY.      ^ 
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§  5,  of  the  present  book,  with  these  words :  "  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  judicatory,  the  accused  shall  plead,  in  writing,  to 
the  charges ;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the 
judicatory  they  shall  be  taken  as  confessed,  provided  he  has 
been  duly  cited."  Tlie  reader  is  left  in  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this  provision,  and  of  the  kind  of  case  it  is  intended  to  meet. 
Does  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  mean  that  the  accused, 
after  being  duly  cited  to  appear  in  person,  and  after  enjoying 
his  "ten  free  days,"  may  still  remain  absent,  and  answer  only 
in  writing?  How,  then,  is  the  trial  to  proceed  at  this  second 
meeting,  as  it  ought  in  due  course?  Or  does  it  mean  only, 
that  being  personally  present,  he  is  to  answer  "guilty,"  or 
"not  guilty,"  on  paper,  instead  of  uttering  his  answer  in  the 
open  court  with  his  lips,  while  the  clerk  records  it  ?  Again ; 
what  is  the  sort  of  case  covered  by  the  second  member  of  the 
sentence  ?  If  it  is  meant  for  the  case  of  a  man  who  obeys  the 
citation,  who  is  bodily  present  in  the  judicatory,  and  who  yet 
will  not  open  his  lips  to  say  eitlier  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty," 
we  presume  this  is  a  case  which  will  never  occur.  Tlie  man 
who  intended  to  be  thus  stubborn  would  very  surely  refuse  to 
come  at  all.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Committee 
mean  this  provision  for  the  case  of  the  man  who,  when  cited, 
refuses  to  attend;  for  not  only  is  that  case  distinctly  provided 
for  elsewhere,  but  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  differently.  The 
offence  charged,  says  the  Kevised  Discipline  shall,  in  this  case^ 
not  be  taken  as  confessed,"  but  shall  he  examined  in  the 
absence  of  the  contumacious  accused, 'the  court  appointing 
some  one  to  represent  him.  See  sec.  4.  In  such  a  work  as 
this,  the  smallest  uncertainty  is  an  important  blemish,  for  no 
one  knows  how  much  confusion  it  may  cause. 

Chap.  y. — Gf  Process  against  a  Minister.  The  only  altera- 
tions proposed  by  the  Revised  Discipline  in  this  chapter,  are  of 
secondary  moment.  To  the  5th  section,  which  provides  for 
placing  a  minister  on  his  trial  at  the  charge  of  a  personal 
accuser,  or  of  a  persistent  common  fame,  the  Committee  pro- 
pose to  add  the  following  words:  "Nevertheless,  each  Church 
Court  has  the  inherent  power  to  demand  and  receive  satisfac- 
tory explanations  from  any  of  its  members  concerning  any 
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matters  of  evil  report."  The  manner  of  asserting  this  power 
appears  at  least  incautious.  It  is  provided  in  the  present  Dis- 
cipline that  where  a  common  fame  does  not  possess  the  perma- 
nency and  probability  which  would  make  it  proper  ground  of 
process,  the  person  aggrieved  by  it  may,  of  his  own  motion,  go 
before  his  appropriate  judicatory,  and  demand  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation, which  the  court  is  in  such  case  bound  to  grant.  Now, 
if  it  were  said  that  the  brethren  of  a  minister,  when  they 
believe  his  character  to  be  suffering  under  such  a  common 
fame,  and  he  still  appears  unconscious  or  indifferent  to  the 
injury  done  his  reputation,  should  have  leave  to  advise  him  to 
avail  himself  voluntarily  of  an  explanation,  or  of  the  examina- 
tion above  .described,  we  could  heartily  approve.  And  such 
advice  might,  in  a  strong  case,  be  enforced  by  reminding  the 
minister  under  evil  report  how  the  rumors,  if  neglected, 
might  gather  such  strength  as  would  oblige  his  brethren  to 
open  an  actual  process  against  him  on  common  fame.  But 
farther  than  advice  no  judicatory  should  be  allowed  to  go, 
without  those  regular  forms  of  judicial  process  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  equal  rights.  The  sentence  under 
remark,  as  it  now  stands,  would  seem  to  give  a  judicatory 
power  to  compel  a  brother,  (who  should  be  held  innocent  till 
he  is  proved  guilty,  but  who  is  suffering  under  the  infliction  of 
evil  tongues,)  to  take  his  place  in  the  Confessional  against  his 
own  consent.  Suppose  the  suffering  brother  should  say  that 
he,  in  that  discretion  which  the  constitution  gives  him,  hag 
judged  it  best  to  let  tlie  vile  tattle  die  of  its  own  insignificance 
and  falsity,  without  notice ;  or  that  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
such  that  explanation  would  be  mortifying  or  indelicate,  while 
yet  no  guilt  attaches  to  it ;  or  that  the  very  act  of  placing  him 
on  the  stool  of  confession,  and  thus  singling  him  out  from  all 
the  brethren,  (to  whose  innocency  his  own  is  in  point  of  law 
exactly  equal,  (is  an  infliction  on  his  good  name  and  feelings ; 
and  that  he  therefore  regards  this  explanation  which  is 
"demanded"  of  him  as  a  grievance  and  a  quasi  penalty?  The 
plain  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  is  this:  that  no  ruling 
power  shall  have  leave  to  impose  on  any  one  of  its  subjects, 
any  thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  discriminating  infliction, 
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wliich  is  not  equally  imposed  at  all  times  on  all  the  subjects 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  deserving  of  the  infliction  by  a  convic- 
tion duly  reached  by  course  of  law.  We  may  not  do  any  pain 
whatever  to  one  member  of  a  judicatory,  which  is  not  equally 
done  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  members,  unless  he  consents, 
or  unless  he  is  proved  to  deserve  it,  by  being  confronted  witH 
his  witnesses.  It  is  tyranny.  No  court  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  further  in  this  matter  than  advice.  The  annual  in- 
quiry held  by  the  Methodist  Conferences,  in  "passing  the 
character  "  of  members,  is  far  less  odious  than  this  provision 
may  become ;  because  that  inquiry  is  held  as  to  all  the  brethren 
alike.  In  fine;  the  provision  proposed  by  the  Committee  is 
new  j  let  us  beware:  for  we  do  not  know  how  it  may  work, 
until  we  learn  by  an  experience,  which  may  be  a  bitter  one. 

The  next  objectionable  change  proposed  by  the  Committee 
is  the  total  omission  of  section  9th,  which  now  provides,  that 
when  a  minister  is  under  actual  process,  the  judicatory  may 
have  discretion  to  suspend  his  privilege  of  acting  as  a  presby- 
ter and  member  in  all  matters  in  which  his  own  rights  as  a 
defendant  are  not  concerned,  until  his  acquittal.  The  Com- 
mittee should  not  have  expunged  this  section  unless  they 
meant  to  take  away  this  discretion  absolutely,  for  the  silence  of 
the  Statute  Book  can  never,  with  safety,  be  allowed  to  convey 
any  discretion  to  the  ruling  bodies,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  ruled. 
Here,  at  least,  the  principle  of  strict  construction  must  be 
upheld  by  any  one  not  almost  insanely  reckless.  The  ruler 
must  claim  no  powers  except  those  expressly  granted,  or 
necessarily  implied  in  the  law  by  which  he  rules ;  all  other 
powers  must  be  regarded  as  intentionally  reserved  from,  and 
denied  to  him.  Otherwise,  what  safety  would  individuals  find 
in  constitutions  and  laws?  We  must  therefore  understand  that 
by  suppressing  this  9th  section,  the  Committee  mean  positively 
to  deprive  judicatories  of  this  discretionary  power.  Why,  then, 
did  they  not  suppress  the  parallel  enactment,  in  Chap.  lY.  § 
12,  (old  book  §  18,)  in  which  discretionary  power  is  granted  to 
take  away  from  the  layman,  or  ruling  elder,  the  right  of  com- 
muning while  under  process?  Why  this  partiality?  It  is 
invidious.    If  the  prohahle  guilt  of  a  layman  or  elder  makes 
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it  improper,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  him  to  approach  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  a  time,  lest  perhaps  it  be  foimd  afterwards  that  he 
hath  profaned  it ;  does  not  the  probable  truth  of  some  shame- 
ful or  atrocious  charge  against  a  minister  make  it  yet  more 
.improper  that  he  should  be  allowed,  in  the  interval  of  exami- 
nation, to  sit  and  rule  in  Christ's  house,  wielding  all  the  high 
and  sacred  powers  of  a  governor  and  exemplar  to  the  flock  ? 
Surely  the  probability  of  a  profane  character  in  a  minister  is 
more  mischievous,  more  shocking  than  in  a  layman ;  and  the 
sanctities  of  Christ's  kingdom  should  be  guarded  against  such 
a  man  with  greater,  not  with  less,  jealousy.  We  fear  the 
intelligent  laity  of  our  church  will  be  tempted  to  take  note, 
that  the  Committee  which  proposes  this  invidious  distinction 
was  a  Committee  of  preachers,  with  one  exception. 

The  other  noticeable  change  proposed  in  this  chapter,  is  the 
entire  omission  of  the  14th  section.  In  our  present  Book  this 
section  recommends  that  "  a  minister  under  process  for  heresy 
or  schism  should  be  treated  with  Christian  and  brotherly  ten- 
derness," that  "frequent  conferences  ought  to  be  held  with 
him,  and  proper  admonitions  administered."  All  this  the  Com- 
mittee propose  to  suppress,  leaving  no  intimation  that  there 
is  to  be  any  diff'erence  between  the  temper  of  the  prosecution, 
Avhere  we  have  to  separate  from  us  the  devout  and  pure  Chris- 
tian, whose  understanding  has  been  unfortunately  entangled 
concerning  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  or  unconditional 
decrees,  and  the  wretch  who  has  abused  a  sacred  profession  as 
a  cloak  for  his  villanies.  But,  surely,  there  is  a  wide  diiference 
in  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  guilt  in  the  two  cases.  We  hold, 
indeed,  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  belief,  and  that  error  is 
never  adopted,  as  to  points  adequately  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
without  some  element  of  sinful  feeling  or  volition  in  the  shape 
of  prejudice,  haste,  egotism,  or  such  like.  But  yet  there  is 
this  wide  difference,  that  unless  we  are  ourselves  insane,  we 
who  sit  in  judgment  on  our  brother  do  not  ourselves  claim 
theological  infallibility.  We  recognize  a  multitude  of  other 
brethren  who  hold  opinions  similar  to  the  ones  we  are  prose- 
cuting in  him,  (supposing  that  his  heresy  does  not  afi*ect  the 
fundamentals  of  redemption,)  as  members  of  the  true  visible 
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church ;  and  we  commune  with  them  at  the  Lord's  table. 
Yea,  we  may  probably  commune  with  the  heretical  brother 
himself,  after    his    condemnation,  as    a    true,  though    erring 
brother.    Here  indeed  is  the  vital  difference  between  the  trial 
for  heresy,  and  tlie  trial  for  crimen  that  unless  the  heretic  has 
denied  fundamental  truths,  our  condemnation  does  not  separate 
him  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  (possibly  not  even  from 
our  own  branch,)  but  it  only  deprives  him  of  that  official  char- 
acter among  us  which  it  is  now  not  for  edification  that  he 
should  hold.     If  he  does  not  choose  to  remain  a  Presbyterian 
layman,  he  may  take  a  certificate  of  membership  and  join  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Lutheran,  the  Menonite,  the  Mora- 
vian, the  Episcopal,  or  some  other  communion,  wliere  our  prin- 
ciples will  still  require  us  to  meet  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ. 
But  when  a  person  is  disciplined  for  criminal  conduct,  we  con- 
demn him  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  evidence  he  is 
Christ's  servant  at  all ;   when  we  turn  him  out  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  we  turn  him  also  out  of  the  Church  Catholic ; 
we  transfer  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan.     Even  were  a  min- 
ister disciplined   for  heresy  in  fundamentals,  if  his  morals 
continued  pure,  there  would  still  not  be  that  social  degrada- 
tion, that  pollution  of  character  as  a  citizen  and  neighbor  which 
attaches  to  crime ;  and  the  frailty  of  the  human  understanding 
admonishes  us  to  judge  very  leniently  of  the  guilt  attaching 
to  errors  of  head,  where  the  heart  appears  sincere.     Eor  these 
reasons  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  case  of  the  heretic,  and  that  of  the  moral  apostate,  and  that 
the  Book  of  Discipline  has  done  most  Scripturally,  most  appro- 
priately, in  enjoining  a  difierent  treatment.     Our  zeal  is  so  apt, 
alas!  to  run  into    bigotry,  and  our  love  of  truth  into  party 
spirit,  in  times  of  theological  schism,  that  the  caution  contained 
in  this  14th  section  is  eminently  wise  and  seasonable.     Let  us 
by  all  means  retain  it.     "Why  was  it  proposed  to  omit  it?     Do 
we  set  ourselves  up  as  superior  to  the  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tion in  our  righteous  abhorrence  of  error,  and  fidelity  to  truth? 
Chap.  YI.  of  the  Kevised  Discipline  is  a  short,  but  wholly  a 
new  chapter.    It  is  entitled,  "  Of  cases  without  process."    The 
Ist  section  enacts  that  persons  who  confess,  or  who  committed 
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the  offence  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  shall  be  condemned 
without  process.  The  cases  of  those  who  confess  their  offence 
seems  to  be  suflSciently  provided  for  in  the  chapters  on  "  actual 
process;"  where  it  is  said  that  if  the  party  plead  guilty,  judg- 
ment shall  immediately  follow.  As  to  the  other  case,  every 
deliberative  body  is  necessarily  clothed  with  so  much  of  power 
over  its  own  members  as  to  prevent  and  redress  "breaches  of 
privilege"  committed  on  its  floor;  this  is  essential  to  self-pre- 
servation. But  farther  than  this  we  cannot,  perhaps,  go  with 
safety.  When  an  offence  is  committed  ou  the  floor  of  a  judi- 
catory, and  of  course  usually  against  itself  or  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  body  will  be  in  no  safe  temper  to  administer  justice 
with  wisdom  and  mercy.  We  surmise  that  few  of  these  extem- 
pore verdicts  (passed  as  they  might  be,  so  far  as  this  chapter 
goes,  within  five  minutes  after  the  judicatory  had  been  agitated 
and  inflamed  by  the  outrage)  would  be  satisfactory  to  their 
own  authors,  after  they  had  slept  upon  them.  In  case  of  such 
an  offence  in  open  court,  calling  for  any  thing  heavier  than  a 
reprimand,  the  charge  and  citation  might  be  immediately  made, 
with  propriety,  and  a  sufticient  number  of  members  or  specta- 
tors then  and  there  detailed  as  witnesses;  but  still,  it  is  far 
better  that  the  "ten  free  days"  should  intervene  before  the 
sentence  is  passed.  The  judges  will  have  time  to  cool ;  perhaps 
the  offender  also.  The  Princeton  Review  reasons :  "  that  the  end 
of  a  trial  is  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case ;  if  these  are 
patent  to  all  concerned,  there  can  be  no  use  in  a  trial."  Not 
so  I  the  trial  is  to  ascertain  not  only  the  facts,  but  also  a  penalty 
righteously  apportioned  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  for  the 
latter  end,  not  only  knowledge  of  facts,  but  deliberation,  is 
necessary. 

Again :  the  language  of  the  proposed  enactment  is  general, 
"his  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court."  Does  this  mean  that,  if  a  minister,  for  instance, 
commit  an  offence  in  the  presence  of  a  Synod  or  General 
Assembly,  that  body  may  discipline  him  immediately ;  thus 
usurping  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  th^ 
Presbytery  ? 

The  2nd  Section  of  this  Chapter  will  probably  strike  the 
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reader  as  somewhat  amusing.  It  provides  that  if  there  be  an 
appeal  from  one  of  these  ex  tempore  judgments,  (as  there  doubt- 
less will  be,  in  most  cases,)  as  there  is  no  accuser,  some  com- 
municating member,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
court  with  the  appellant,  shall  be  appointed  to  defend  the 
sentence,  and  shall  be  the  appellee  in  the  case.  The  object  of 
this  curious  provision  evidently  is,  to  sustain  symmetrically  the 
theory  which  is  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  the  Revised  Disci- 
pline, that  when  any  appeal  or  complaint  is  taken  up,  the  court 
appealed  from  has  no  longer  any  other  relation  to  the  case 
than  that  shared  by  all  others  represented  in  the  superior  court. 
But  when  a  judicatory  prosecutes  on  common  fame,  through  the 
agency  of  its  "prosecuting  Committee,"  or  when  it  pronounces 
sentence  in  one  of  these  anomalous  "  cases  without  process," 
it  is  virtually  a  party  in  point  of  fact.  On  one  side  is  the  con- 
demned man,  and  on  tlie  other  side  is  the  court  condemning ; 
and  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  affair.  The  problem  then  was 
how  to  avoid  having  the  court  appear  as  a  party  to  the  appeal 
in  such  cases  as  these.  It  is  strange  that  the  Committee  did 
not  see  that  their  expedient  is  either  a  mere  fiction,  or  else 
that  it  still  leaves  the  lower  court  in  the  virtual  position  of 
appellee  in  the  case.  When  they  have  picked  up  this 
anybody  to  appear  in  the  higher  court,  defend  their  sentence, 
and  play  the  role  of  party  to  the  appeal,  does  he  not  appear  as 
their  representative  or  counsel?  Then  they  are  themselves 
virtually  present  as  a  party,  jper  alium^  non  per  se.  K  not, 
where  is  the  propriety  of  making  this  individual  a  party  to  the 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  no  more  a  party  than  any  other  com- 
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municant  in  the  church  ?  In  whose  behoof  does  he  appear  ? 
Not  in  his  own,  surely,  for  personally  he  has  no  more  business 
there  than  anybody  else ;  if  he  appears  properly  at  all,  it  must 
be  as  counsel  for  the  court  appealed  from.  He  is  to  "defend 
the  sentence ;"  that  is,  their  sentence.  In  doing  this,  he 
defends  them;  so  that,  after  all,  the  court  appealed  from 
appears  (by  their  counsel)  as  defendant,  that  is,  as  appellee,  to 
answer  the  appeal.  We  beg  the  reader  to  believe,  that  this  is 
not  a -'^^nere^  strife  about  words,"  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  the  chapter  on  General  Review  and  Control. 
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The  concluding  section  of  this  new  chapter  contains  a  propo- 
sition 60  startling  and  dangerous,  that  we  confess  the  two 
points  just  criticised  seem  to  us  in  comparison  almost  trivial. 
It  says:  "In  cases  in  which  a  communicating  member  of  the 
church  shall  state  in  open  court  that  he  is  persuaded  in  con- 
science that  he  is  not  converted,  and  has  no  right  to  come  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  if  he  has  committed  no  offence  which 
requires  process,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of 
communicants,  and  the  fact,  if  deemed  expedient,  published  in 
the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member." 

Tlie  attempt  has  been  made  several  times  in  General  Assem- 
blies, (as  in  1848  and  1851,)  to  establish  this  most  sweeping, 
mischievous  and  un-Presbyterian  usage,  which  it  is  here  pro- 
posed to  legalize.  It  has  been  argued  that  discipline  cannot 
be  the  proper  means  for  getting  such  a  member  out  of  the 
church,  because  there  is  no  "  offence"  for  whicli  to  discipline 
him;  that  if  this  unregenerate  church  member  were  to  come 
to  the  communion,  while  conscious  that  he  had  not  the  prepa- 
ration of  heart,  he  would  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  profanity — 
and  we  may  not  discipline,  that  is,  punish  a  person  for  not  doing 
that  which  would  have  been  a  heinous  sin,  if  done ;  that  the 
candor  and  honor  of  such  persons,  in  resigning  a  name  which 
they  feel  themselves  unworthy  to  wear,  deserves  praise  rather 
than  censure ;  that  many  young  persons  are  hurried  into  the 
church  in  times  of  religious  excitement  by  imprudence  of 
Christian  friends  or  even  church  officers,  and  by  their  own 
inexperience,  and  these  ought  not  now  to  be  punished  by  an 
odious  brand  of  church  discipline,  for  an  indiscretion  involun- 
tary, and  mainly  due  to  others.  Such  are  the  arguments 
which  have  been  plausibly  and  eloquently  urged  more  than 
once  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  same  respected  brother  who  acted  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  of  Revision,  when  Chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  in  1848,  advised  the 
Assembly  to  adopt  the  same  principle  which  his  Committee 
has  now  sought  to  embody  in  our  Revised  Discipline.  The 
Assembly  then  refused  to  follow  his  advice ;  we  devoutly  hope 
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that  it  will  do  so  again.  We  recall  this,  not  to  cause  odium, 
but  as  a  piece  of  history,  instructive  and  appropriate  in  the 
premises. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Princeton  Review,  we  are — we 
must  be  pardoned  for  saying  it — amazed  both  at  the  arguments 
advanced,  and  the  sUgktness  with  which  so  important  and 
extensive  a  revolution  is  dismissed.  The  discussion  occupies 
nine  lines,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  reasons:  that 
"hundreds  of  such  cases  are  occurring  from  year  to  year,"  (as 
though  a  bad  practice  ought  to  repeal  a  good  rule,  instead  of 
the  good  rule's  abolishing  the  bad  practice;)  "that  no  man 
should  be  coerced  to  violate  his  conscience,"  and  that  "the 
church  is  so  far  a  voluntary  society  that  no  one  can  be  required 
to  remain  in  it  against  his  will ;"  (remarks  which  would  have 
some  relevancy,  if  it  was  proposed  that  Church  Sessions  should 
coerce  a  man  to  commune  when  he  knew  himself  unfit — 
whereas,  the  duty  enjoined  is  to  become  fit  by  obeying  the 
great  command  to  believe ;  and  if  Church  Sessions  wielded 
for  this  purpose  civil  pains  and  penalties,  instead  of  merely 
spiritual  means);  and  that  "he  should  not  be  visited  with 
ecclesiastical  censure  simply  for  believing  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  Lord's  table;"  (a  statement  which  we 
will  correct  in  due  time.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  solidly  argued  in  the  Assem- 
bly, that  church  membership  is  an  enlistment  for  life,  and 
should  be  an  indissoluble  tie ;  that  this  permission  to  throw  off 
the  bond  at  pleasure  would  teach  most  low  and  ruinous  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
union  to  her,  as  though  it  were  little  more  than  a  Debating 
Society,  or  an  Odd  Fellows'  Club ;  that  the  proposed  policy 
places  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Methodist,  in  opening  a  wide  "  back-door"  for  the  escape  of 
those  loose  and  heterogeneous  accessions  which  the  genius  of 
Methodism  approves,  whereas  our  institutions  repudiate  them ; 
that  the  person  desiring  dismission  to  the  world  might  be 
mistaken  in  condemning  his  own  spiritual  state,  because  of 
melancholy  or  Satanic  temptation,  (as  many  humble  Christians 
have  been ;)  and  that,  if  the  consequences  of  entering  the  com- 
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munion  of  the  church  unconverted  seem  mortifying  to  his 
pride,  that  false  step  was  his  own,  and  no  one  else  can  so  justly 
be'  held  responsible  for  it.  But  these  reasons,  while  just,  do 
not  display  the  full  force  of  the  objections.     We  argue  farther: 

First,  That  this  permission  once  granted  to  Church  Sessions 
in  form,  there  will  be  nearly  an  utter  end  of  church  discipline. 
Backsliding  members,  who  have  just  committed  some  discip- 
linable offence,  will  come  to  the  Church  Session  before  the 
rumor  of  their  wickedness  has  become  flagrant — state,  with  a 
gentlemanly  nonchalance ,  that  they  have  concluded  they  were 
mistaken  as  to  their  conversion,  and  demand  to  be  instantly 
^'marhed-off.^^  Oftentimes  others,  who  are  conscious  of  a 
growing  love  for  sin,  and  purpose  to  yield  to  temptation,  will 
take  the  same  step  in  advance,  by  way  of  preparation,  and 
thus  we  shall  have  the  holy  and  glorious  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  degraded  almost  to  the  level  of  one  of  those  vain 
Temperance  Societies,  which  unprincipled  men  join  in  the 
Summer,  and  from  which  they  remove  their  names  in  Decem- 
ber, preliminary  to  their  "  Christmas  spree  !"  In  many  cases 
transgressors  will  be  allowed  to  evade  discipline  in  this  way, 
even  after  their  offences  have  become  quite  flagrant,  for  disci- 
pline is  painful  and  invidious  work ;  and  those  who  know 
Church  Sessions  know  that  they  will  often  yield  to  this  strong 
reluctance,  and  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  member  in  this  short- 
band  way.  They  will  be  able  to  say:  "Well,  the  man 
demanded  leave  to  withdraw,  and  our  Revised  Discipline  makes 
it  obligatory  on  us  to  grant  it,  where  the  member  says  he  has 
no  new  heart.  We  did  indeed  know  that  there  were  some  ru- 
mors of  immorality;  but  we  had  not  such  authentic  evidence 
as  would  justify  the  commencing  of  ^  process  in  due  form ; 
under  these  circumstances  we  did  not  feel  authorized  to  refuse 
his  demand,  and  now  he  is  out  of  our  power."  Let  this  ar- 
ticle be  made  the  public  law  of  our  Church,  and  we  fearlessly 
predict,  that  in  due  time  the  righteous  and  sacred  fear  of  the 
rod  of  discipline  will  be  unknown  among  us,  except  in  rare 
cases.  In  all  conscience  it  is  rare  enough  now,  without  this 
new  door  for  laxity. 

But  secondly;  we  utterly  deny  the  position  on  which  the 
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whole  plausibility  of  the  opposing  argument  rests ;  that  there 
is  no  "  offence"  for  which  to  discipline  such  a  moral,  candid 
person,  confessing  his  unregenerate  state.  What,  is  there  no 
sin  when  he  is  disobeying  that  command — "This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me?"  It  is  forgotten  that  this  person's  disqualifi- 
cation for  communing  is  not  an  involuntary,  physical  disquali- 
fication. Men  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  something  like  a 
broken  leg,  or  a  chain,  which  kept  them  away  from  the  Lord's 
table.  But  whose  fault  is  it,  that  the  unconverted  member  has 
not  the  proper  state  of  heart  to  approach  that  sacrament? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?  Said  Christ,  "And  ye  will  not  come  unto 
me  that  ye  might  have  life."  That  the  person  has  not  the  pro- 
per affections  to  come,  is  his  sin ;  his  great  parent  sin.  And 
shall  one  sin  be  pleaded  as  justification  for  another  sin?  If  a 
man  commit  the  crime  of  brutifying  himself  with  ardent  spirits, 
shall  he  plead  that  sin  as  apology  of  the  second  crime  of  doing 
some  brutal  act,  while  in  that  state  ?  Both  human  and  divine 
laws  say,  no! 

Is  there,  then,  no  sin  which  is  disciplinable,  because  there  is 
no  overt  immorality,  when  the  man  has  himself  confessed  the 
great,  the  damning  sins,  of  being  unwilling  to  believe  and  trust 
Christ, — thus  making  God  a  liar ;  (I  John,  5 :  10 ;)  of  feeling  no 
gratitude  and  love  to  a  lovely,  dying  Saviour, — which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  profession  of  ingratitude  and  indifference ;  and  of  enter- 
taining no  desire  whatever  to  be  released  by  Christ  from  his 
depravity  and  rebellion, — which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
he  would  rather  be  depraved  and  a  rebel  than  not  ?  But  these 
feelings  of  trust,  gratitude,  love,  desire  for  holiness,  are  just  the 
feelings  which  would  fit  him  to  commune ;  the  absence  of  them  is 
voluntary  and  active  wickedness  towards  God.  Shall  the  Book 
of  Discipline  teach  that  unbelief  and  enmity  to  Christ  are  not 
sins  ?  Not  so  teach  the  Scriptures.  They  say  that  unbelief  is 
the  sin,  because  of  which  sinners  are  condemned  already  by 
God,  (John  3  :  18 ;)  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  the 
heart,  he  convinces  it  of  sin,  because  it  has  not  believed  on 
Christ.  (John.  16:  9.)  This,  then,  is  the  great  mother  sin, 
"the  head  and  front  of  our  offending."  But  perhaps  the 
ground  may  be  taken,  that  while  unbelief,  absence  of  love  to 
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Christ,  impenitency,  are  sins,  even  great  sins,  they  are  not  of 
the  class  of  discvplindble  offences  ^  but,  like  various  Christian 
imperfections,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  only  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  other  teachings.  We  reply,  that  the  church  judges  it  proper 
to  keep  out  from  her  communion  a  whole  world  of  professed 
transgressors  for  this  very  sin ;  it  were  strange  if  the  same  sin 
inside  her  pale  cannot  be  properly  punished  by  putting  out 
the  transgressor.  The  Princeton  Review,  in  introducing  the 
Revised  Discipline  to  notice,  states  and  defends,  with  eminent 
propriety,  the  distinction  between  sins  which  are  not,  and  sins 
which  are,  disGiplinable  offences  for  a  church  court.  In  this 
sense,  as  it  teaches,  all  sins  are  not  "  offences ;"  and  it  sums  up 
by  saying :  "  It  is  only  those  evils  in  the  faith  or  practice  of  a 
church  member  which  bring  disgrace  or  scandal  on  the  church, 
as  tolerating  what  the  Bible  declares  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  character,  which  can  be  ground  of  process." 
Are  not  avowed  impenitence  and  unbelief  incompatible  with 
Christian  character ;  and  does  not  their  tolerance  in  commu- 
nicants "bring  disgrace  or  scandal"  on  the  Romish  and  other 
commimions,  which  formally  allow  it,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
enlightened  men  ?  They  are,  then,  a  disciplinable  offence.  But 
hear  St.  Paul,  (I  Cor.  16  :  22:)  "i/^  any  man  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  let  him  he  A7iathema^  MaranathaP  Here 
we  have  the  very  fonnulary  of  excommunication  pronounced; 
and  it  is  against  the  man  who  "loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:"  that  is,  just  the  man  who,  in  modern  phrase,  avows 
himself  as  "lacking  in  the  suitable  qualifications  for  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

The  cliurch,  'we  hold,  is  solemnly  bound  to  teach  the  salnc 
doctrine  in  her  discipline  which  she  preaches  from  her  pulpits ; 
otherwise  she  is  an  unscriptural  church.  She  is  bound  to  tes- 
tify by  her  acts,  as  well  as  her  words,  against  that  destructive 
and  wicked  delusion,  so  prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the 
wresting  of  the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  that  because  grace  is  sove- 
reign, therefore  the  failure  to  exercise  gracious  principles  is 
rather  man's  misfortune  than  his  fault.  It  is  this  dire  delusion 
which  hides  from  men  the  sinfulness  of  their  hearts ;  it  hath 
slain  its  ten  thousands.     With  what  consistency  can  the  pulpit 
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proclaim  that  unbelief  is  sin,  and  then  send  forth  the  same 
pastor  into  the  Session  Room,  to  declare  to  the  misguided  trans- 
gressor, in  the  tenfold  more  impressive  language  of  official  acts, 
that  it  involves  no  censure,  and  that  its  bold  avowal  is  rather 
creditable  than  blameworthy  ?  Shall  not  the  blood  of  souls  be 
found  on  such  a  session  ? 

l^ow,  it  is  true,  that  to  make  a  hypocritical  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  death,  without  either  faith  or  repentance,  is  a 
greater  crime  than  the  open  avowal  of  the  sin  of  unbelief.  But 
this  is  far  from  proving  the  latter  no  sin.  We  grant  that  he 
who  candidly  owns  the  wicked  state  of  his  heart,  and  refuses 
to  perform  a  hypocritical  deed,  acts  far  less  criminally  than  he 
who  simulates  love  and  faith,  while  feeling  none,  and  "eats 
and  drinks  damnation  to  himself;"  but  this  is  far  from  grant- 
ing that  he  does  rightly.  By  his  own  showing,  he  is  candid  in 
avoiding  pretence ;  but  he  is  also  disobedient  and  unthankful. 
He  is  not  a  secret  traitor ;  but  he  wishes  to  be  an  open,  armed 
rebel.  He  is  not  indeed  a  Judas,  but  he  is  an  unbelieving, 
hostile  Caiaphas.  Shall  we  still  be  told  that  we  cannot  disci- 
pline him,  because  he  has  done  nothing  wrong?  Here,  then,  is 
the  Scriptural  ground  on  which  to  judge  his  case.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  visible  Church,  and  under  its  jurisdiction,  pro- 
bably by  the  valid  act  of  his  parents,  and  certainly  by  his  own 
voluntary  act.  It  may  be  he  acted  heedlessly,  indiscreetly, 
in  subjecting  himself;  yet  it  was  his  own  free  act.  Let  him 
then  be  dealt  with  for  the  sin  of  mibeliefj  that  great  master 
sin,  that  parent  sin,  that  sin  so  purely  voluntary,  and  so 
decisive  of  unconverted  character.  He  has  avowed  it;  let 
him  then  be  treated  as  a  man  who  confesses  a  disciplinable 
offence. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  whatever  the  Bible  may 
decide  of  the  voluntariness  and  sinfulness  of  unbelief,  no  uure- 
generate  man  thinks  thus  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  unconverted 
church  member  in  question,  and  all  other  men  of  the  world, 
will  be  filled  with  indignation  at  what  they  conceive  to  be 
unreasonable  punishment ;  and  thus  the  Session  will  not  be 
upheld  by  that  "approbation  of  an  impartial  public,"  from 
which  their  discipline  (a  power  only  moral  and  spiritual)  must 
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derive  a  large  part  of  its  force,  according  to  the  Book  of  Gov- 
ernment itself.  We  reply  that  it  is  only  an  evangelical  public 
opinion  wliich  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  church  with  respect. 
God  forbid  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ — that  sacred  and 
majestic  commonwealth,  which  is  appointed  to  be,  in  all  ages, 
the  exemplar  and  defender  of  immutable  righteousness — 
should  become  a  truckling  trimmer  to  every  wicked  caprice 
of  unsanctified  opinion  and  prejudice.  Let  it  be  hers  rather  to 
control,  enlighten  and  elevate  public  opinion,  by  the  consis- 
tency and  moral  courage  of  her  teachings  and  acts.  But  we 
reply  again ;  that  in  the  case  under  discussion,  the  fact  that 
disGvpliiie  is  administered  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
making  of  such  differences,  in  the  mild  and  paternal  character 
of  the  proceedings,  as  the  true  character  of  the  case  justifies. 
The  Session,  if  it  is  reasonably  prudent,  will  remember  that  the 
sin  of  unbelief,  in  a  moral  man,  implies  none  of  that  social 
degradation  which  applies  to  swindling,  or  falsehood,  or  un- 
chastity  ;  and  they  will  throughout  deal  with  the  unhappy  man 
go  as  to  relieve  his  feelings  from  the  bitterness  of  this  misap- 
prehension. When  they  hear  that  he  absents  himself  from  the 
Lord's  table,  they  will  indeed  cite  him.  But  a  citation  from  a 
pastoral  body  is  not  necessary  a  peremptory  document, 
denouncing  contingent  shame  and  wrath,  sent  forth  to  drag  the 
reluctant  culprit  trembling  to  their  bar !  Why  may  it  not  be 
a  true  citation,  and  yet  say  in  substance,  with  pastoral  affec- 
tion, that  the  Session,  his  true  friends,  tender  and  forbearing, 
see  this  ground  to  fear  that  his  soul  is  not  prospering ;  and 
therefore,  in  loving  anxiety  for  him,  ask  ^n  interview,  and  a 
candid  statement  of  his  feelings  ?  Then,  after  all  proper  care 
to  discover  that  the  person  is  not  one  of  God's  feeble  lambs, 
who  is  writing  bitter  things  against  himself  because  of  a  morbid 
conscience,  or  Satanic  buffetings,  the  next  step  should  be  to 
urge  on  him,  with  all  a  pastor's  loving  fidelity,  the  gospel  offer ; 
to  show  him  how  the  unfitness  for  the  Lord's  table  which  he 
has  avowed,  is  his  sin,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  forsake  at  once, 
and  from  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  at  once  delivered  by 
the  Saviour,  if  he  will  only  believe.  Then  at  length,  if  he 
persists  in  declining  to  accept  Christ,  he  should  be  solemnly 
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but  tenderly  instructed  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  the  Ses- 
sion should  do  judicially,  on  the  gi'ound  of  his  own  avowal, 
what  he  had  requested,  except  that  they  should  debar  him 
from  the  Lord's  table  until  repentance,  instead  of  giving  him 
license  to  neglect  it.  But  if  the  person  were  amiable  and  moral, 
it  would  be  proper  to  spare  his  feelings  the  mortification  of 
publishing  his  suspension  from  the  pulpit,  as  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline expressly  authorizes  judicatories  to  do.  Being  informed 
of  the  issue  himself,  he  might  be  left  to  publish  it  by  his  visible 
absence  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  no  case  should  a  Church 
Session  proceed  against  such  a  case,  to  the  extreme  of  excom- 
munication, unless  the  person  inculpated  added  to  his  con- 
fession of  unregeneracy,  contumacy  or  crime.  As  long  as  his 
demeanor  was  moral  and  respectful  to  Christianity,  he  should 
be  only  remanded  to  that  condition  of  religious  minority,  self- 
suspended  by  unbelief  from  sealing  ordinances,  in  which  the 
Assembly  has  decided  all  impenitent  baptized  persons  stand. 
Some  one  may  say  that  a  judicial  process,  thus  conducted, 
comes  practically  to  the  same  thing  with  the  course  recom- 
mended in  the  Revised  Discipline.  We  reply,  that  it  is  as 
truly  devoid  of  unrighteous  harshness ;  but  that  it  has  this  vast 
diiference  and  advantage :  It  is  faithful  to  the  Bible  theory  of 
the  church  and  of  the  Gospel. 

The  last  remark  may  suggest  a  further  objection  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Revised  Discipline.  It  says  of  the  impenitent 
member,  "his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  communi- 
cants." But  such  applicants  would  almost  universally  consider 
that  the  transaction  made  a  final  end  of  their  church  member- 
ship, and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Pastor  and  Session.  This, 
indeed,  would  usually  be  their  object  in  making  the  applica- 
tion. We  should  be  sorry  to  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Committee  of  Revision.  Yet  surely  it  is  an 
objection,  that  this  summary  dismission  from  the  communion 
should  be  •  misunderstood  by  the  party  himself,  as  it  usually 
will  be,  as  a  dismission  from  the  church.  But  to  what  other 
body  can  he  be  dismissed  ?  There  is  but  one  other,  the  king- 
dom of  Satan.  The  Revised  Book  itself  says  that  "  all  baptized 
persons  are  church  members;"  and  such' they  must  continue 
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until  their  membership  is  severed  in  a  legal  way.  Now,  is  it 
right  to  take  this  moral  person  who,  according  to  the  reason- 
ings of  those  we  oppose,  has  just  signalized  his  candor,  and  his 
reverential  respect  for  the  sacraments  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  and  make  this  the  occasion  for  giving  him  up  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Satan,  and  of  repudiating  all  that  watch  and  care, 
and  pastoral  instruction,  which  the  church  has  hitherto  exer- 
cised towards  him?  Is  it  lawful  for  the  church  to  do  this? 
Does  she  not  neglect  her  charge  therein  ?  While  it  is  lenient 
in  seeming,  it  is  in  fact  a  far  greater  severity  than  regular  dis- 
cipline. In  a  word,  the  whole  conception  of  church  member- 
ship, on  which  the  proposition  is  founded,  is  incompatible  with 
the  Presbyterian  theory  of  the  church.  It  might  be  in  place 
in  the  Discipline  of  some  society  which  combined  the  principles 
of  the  Independents  and  Immersionists. 

Chapter  7. — Of  witnesses.  The  only  important  change  in 
this  chapter  is  the  making  of  the  parties  to  a  judicial  process 
competent  witnesses,  leaving  the  degree  of  their  credibility  to 
be  decided  by  the  judicatory.  The  other  alterations  are  chiefly 
those  of  condensation,  and  seem  to  be,  in  the  main,  improve- 
ments ;  as  when  the  seventeenth  section  (Kevised  Discipline) 
states,  in  a  few  lines,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  the  cases  in 
which,  and  conditions  on  which,  new  testimony  may  be  intro- 
duced, which  in  the  present  Book  are  expanded  with  unneces- 
sary minuteness  into  a  whole  chapter ;  (the  ninth.)  To  return 
to  the  point  first  mentioned :  several  secular  judicatories  have 
introduced  of  late  the  usage  of  allowing  parties  to  testify,  and 
with  seeming  advantage.  The  old  argument  against  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  some  force ;  that  it  is  too  severe  a  test  and 
temptation  to  be  applied  to  poor  human  nature,  to  bear  witness 
in  its  own  behalf.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  with  solid 
force,  that  it  seems  very  unreasonable  in  a  court  to  go  every 
where  else  hunting  up  testimony  about  a  transaction,  except  to 
the  two  men  who  knew  all  about  it,  meantime  silencing  them. 
Two  remarks  may  be  made  in  confirmation  of  this :  First,  that 
the  secular  Courts  of  Equity,  or  Chancery,  in  England  and 
America,  (to  which  a  spiritual  court  ought  surely  to  approach 
nearest  in  the  spirit  of  its  jurisprudence,)  have,  in  many  cases, 
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adopted  this  principle  from  time  immemorial.  The  parties  at 
Equity  file  their  declarations  under  oath ;  because  the  judge  is 
supposed  to  allow  them  some  degree  of  credibility,  according 
to  their  sincerity,  as  expositions  of  the  state  of  facts.  It  is  true 
that  these  declarations  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  "hard  swearing;"  but  the  tendency  of 
self-interest  to  falsify  is  powerfully  checked  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  other  party  is  also  at  liberty  to  introduce 
all  the  testimony  he  can  get,  and  that,  if  any  part  of  the  decla- 
ration is  proved  false  by  this  evidence,  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  is  damaged. 

Secondly :  According  to  our  present  Book  of  Discipline,  the 
exclusion  of  the  parties  from  the  witness-stand  may  sometimes 
most  unreasonably  defeat  justice,  when  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
compelled  to  act  as  accuser,  so  that  only  one  other  is  left  to 
testify,  while  the  Book  requires  two.  It  seems  to  us  improper, 
however,  to  make  it  the  uniform  law,  that  all  parties  shall  be 
compelled  to  testify ;  for  in  some  cases  a  man  might  thus  be 
compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  an  abuse  repudiated  by  all 
liberal  legislation.  The  fifteenth  section  (in  present  Book 
sixteenth)  provides  that  a  church  member  summoned  to  testify 
may  be  censured  for  his  refusal  to  obey.  It  would  be  well  to 
introduce  a  clause,  here  or  elsewhere,  excepting  persons  ap- 
pearing as  defendants  in  a  cause,  from  this  censure  for  refusing 
to  testify.     Otherwise,  misunderstanding  may  arise. 

Chapter  8. — We  come  now  to  the  eighth  chapter,  corre- 
sponding with  chapter  seventh,  in  our  present  book,  which 
treats  of  the  review,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  superior  judi- 
catories over  inferior.  Here  we  find  some  important  and  ques- 
tionable modifications  proposed.  As  to  their  importance,  we 
may  adopt  the  estimate  of  the  Princeton  Review,  which  (in 
defending  them)  says:  if  the  third  section  of  this  chapter 
"should  be  ultimately  adopted,  it  matters  comparatively  httle 
what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  their  recommendations."  In  the 
present  book,  and  the  new  one,  this  chapter  begins  with  two 
prefatory  paragraphs :  to  these  the  Committee  propose  to  add 
a  third,  as  follows: 

"  When  a  matter  is  transferred  in  any  of  these  ways  from  an 
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inferior  to  a  superior  judicatory,  the  inferior  judicatory  shall  in 
no  case  be  considered  a  party,  nor  shall  its  members  lose  their 
right  to  sit,  deliberate  and  vote,  in  the  higher  courts." 

This  seventh  chapter  of  our  present  Book  of  Discipline  "has 
been  the  most  common  butt  of  the  complaints  against  our  sys- 
tem. Many  strong  and  eloquent  pictures  have  been  drawn,  (as 
in  the  Princeton  Keview,  p.  717,)  of  the  confusions  which  often 
arise  from  appeal  cases,  of  the  tedious  investigations,  compli- 
cated questions  of  order,  waste  of  time  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  extrusion  of  business  of  more  general  importance.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  in  the  present,  or  indeed  in  any  revision  of  our  book, 
will  be  found  wholly  delusive.  That  evil  is  due  to  the  popular 
constitution,  and  large  numbers  of  our  higher  judicatories,  and 
to  their  inexperience  of  judicial  transactions,  not  to  the  defec- 
tive provisions  of  our  Statute  Book.  That  book  is  the  work  of 
our  wisest  men,  has  been  already  perfected  by  repeated  revi- 
sions (the  last  of  which  was  performed  by  a  Committee  embrac- 
ing Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller,  and  which  labored  upon  it,  not 
four  or  five  days^  but  parts  of  three  yea/rs  !)  and  is  probably  as 
wise  as  it  can  be  made.  Tlie  true  remedy  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  an  amendment  of  our  Book  of  Government,  constitu- 
tionally admitting  compact  judicial  commissions  in  our  higher, 
or  at  least  our  highest  courts.  But  much  of  the  evil  is  inevi- 
table. We  are  yet  to  find  the  place^  or  the  courts  where  judicial 
investigations  are  not  tedious^  laborious  and  intricate  /  unless, 
where  a  summary  tyranny  cuts  matters  short  by  disregarding 
rights,  and  running  a  fearful  risk  of  injustice.  But  we  proceed 
to  remark : 

In  some  cases  at  least,  the  inferior  judicatory  is  and  must  he 
a  party  before  the  superior,  when  appealed  from ;  and  in 
every  case  it  assumes  necessarily  so  much  of  an  interested  atti- 
tude, as  to  make  it  unfit  to  sit,  deliberate  and  vote,  in  the 
courts  above,  to  which  the  appeal  is  taken.  Suppose  the  new 
chapter  concerning  "cases  without  process"  adopted;  and 
suppose  an  appeal  or  complaint  taken  against  such  a  sentence ; 
or  suppose  an  appeal  from  a  conviction  on  "  common  fame ;" 
who,  we  pray,  is  the  "other  party?"  unless  it  is  the  judicatory 
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pronouncing  the  sentence?  There  is  no  accuser:  or,  if  the 
prosecution  is  on  "  common  fame,"  the  accuser  is  imaginary ; 
the  real  accuser  is  the  prosecuting  Committee,  which  is  nothing 
at  all  except  it  is  the  representative  of  the  judicatory  that 
appoints  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the  case  at  all  except  the 
defendant  and  the  judicatory  ;  and  as  there  are  presumed  to 
be  two  parties,  the  latter  must  he  one.  We  have  already  seen 
the  thin  evasion  by  which  this  obvious  truth  is  attempted  to 
be  hidden.  The  Revised  Discipline  provides  that  in  these 
classes  of  cases,  if  there  is  an  appeal,  the  judicatory  shall 
appoint  somebody  to  play  the  part  of  "  appellee ;"  but  we  trust 
it  was  made  plain,  that  either  this  fictitious  "  appellee"  must 
appear  as  the  representative  of  the  lower  court  before  the 
higher,  or  his  appearance  is  wholly  absurd.  But  if  the  former 
view  is  true,  then  the  court  appealed  from  is,  in  reality,  a  party 
to  the  appeal,  and  appears  by  its  counsel. 

The  very  conception  of  an  appeal  or  complaint  makes  the 
court  below,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  party.  When  the  individual 
who  was  cast,  appeals  or  complains — against  whom^  we  pray, 
does  he  appeal  or  complain  ?  Not,  surely,  against  the  accuser, 
(where  there  is  a  personal  accuser.)  The  complaint  is  against 
the  judicatory  which  cast  him',  as  he  conceives,  unjustly. 
And  when  his  appeal  or  complaint  is  "  entertained"  by  the 
higher  court,  what  is  the  thing  which  is  investigated  %  Is  it 
not  the  sentence  passed  below  f  The  body  appealed  from  or 
complained  against,  the  body  whose  that  sentence  was,  is  surely 
then  a  party  to  the  question.  This  follows  inevitably  from  the 
nature  of  an  appeal  or  complaint.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the 
object  of  the  appellant,  the  nature  of  the  process  appears  yet 
more  strongly.  The  whole  motive  of  his  process  is,  to  remove 
his  cause  to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  judges.  He  considers  the 
judges  of  the  lower  court  as  incompetent,  unfair  or  prejudiced, 
to  some  extent;  and,  therefore,  he  appeals  to  the  other  judges, 
in  order  that  he  may  avoid  the  injustice  which  he  conceives 
himself  as  suifering  in  that  lower  court.  Now,  what  a  mockery 
is  it  to  appoint  him  in  part  (perhaps  in  large  part)  the  same 
old  judges !  It  is  an  intrinsic  absurdity  in  the  view  of  com- 
mon sense.    Nor  is  it  relieved  by  the  feature  which  distin- 
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guislied  Luther's  course,  when  he  appealed  from  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  ill-informed^  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope  well-informed. 
For,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Revised  Discipline,  (as 
well  as  the  old) ;  these  judges  judging  the  appeal  against 
themselves  are  not  conceived  of  as  any  better  informed ;  they 
are  forbidden  to  take  into  the  account,  at  the  second  hearing, 
anything  additional  to  the  first  record.  Once  more :  let  us 
suppose  a  case  cited  by  the  Princeton  Review  itself,  for  an 
opposite  purpose,  indeed  "  A  Session  finds  a  man  guilty.  The 
Presbytery  reverses  that  decision.  The  Session  appeals  to 
Synod.  Here  the  Session  and  the  Presbytery  are  the  parties. 
The  Synod  may  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery.  Then 
the  Presbytery  appeals,  and  the  Synod  and  Presbytery  become 
the  parties  before  the  Assembly."  This,  objects  the  author, 
would  be  the  case  under  the  present  book.  Bat  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  in  fact,  we  ask,  under  any  book  ?  When  the  Session 
appeals  against  the  Presbytery  which  has  reversed  its  sentence, 
against  whom  is  its  quarrel  waged  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod  ? 
Against  the  Presbytery.  This  is  inevitable.  And  if  the  Pres- 
bytery appoints  some  "appellee"  to  answer  the  Session's 
appeal,  he  answers  it  in  the  Presbytery^ s  defence.  This  is  the 
fact,  blink  it  as  we  may  by  a  fictitious  arrangement. 

The  Princeton  Review  presents  four  arguments  against  the 
present  book,  where  it  treats  the  court  appealed  from  as  a  party 
to  a  limited  extent  before  the  court  above,  and  excludes  them 
from  a  vote  on  the  re-adjudication.  In  briefly  discussing  these 
few  heads,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  the  remainder  of  what 
we  have  to  say  with  sufiicient  method. 

First,  It  is  urged  that  it  is  very  unfair  and  unjust  to  assume, 
as  our  present  book  does,  that  a  judge  must  become  a  partizan 
by  sitting  upon  a  cause ;  and  secondly,  that  his  having  judged  it 
once  does  not  disqualify  him,  but  rather  prepare  him  better 
for  sitting  on  it  again.  If  our  present  book,  we  reply,  assumed 
that  Presbyterian  Ruling  Elders  and  Ministers  are  usually  so 
wicked  that  they  would  sit  the  second  time  with  hearts  con- 
sciously and  sinfully  prejudiced  to  reject  all  amendment  of  their 
verdict,  though  seen  by  themselves  to  be  wrong,  this  would  be 
very  harsh.     But  what  the  book  assumes  is  this  obvious  truth, 
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that  good  men  are  infirm,  liable  to  unconscious  prejudice  and 
pride  of  opinion;  and,  for  whatever  reason  they  may  have 
decided  once,  in  a  given  way,  liable,  for  that  reason,  to  decide 
the  same  way  a  second  time  when  the  case  is  presented  on 
the  very  same  data  as  at  first.  But  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
(in  the  Revised  Discipline  just  as  in  the  old),  necessarily 
requires  that  nothing  shall  be  admitted  into  the  discussion 
but  what  is  in  the  record  of  the  lower  court.  If  any  man 
denies  this  as  a  true  description  of  human  nature,  or  as  too 
derogatory,  he  will  find  very  few  practical  men  concurring 
with  him.  But  again :  the  very  nature  of  the  appeal  is,  that 
the  party  cast  desires  a  new  trial  hy  other  judges.  In  securing 
the  right  of  appeal,  the  constitution  grants  this  desire.  See  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  either  the  present  or  revised 
form.  The  constitution,  therefore,  excludes  the  lower  court 
from  sitting  again,  not  because  it  would  brand  them  as  preju- 
diced partizans,  but  because  the  defendant  has  asked  for  new 
judges,  and  the  constitution  has  determined  to  gratify  him. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Princeton  Review  urges  that  the 
usage  of  our  present  discipline  is,  in  this  respect,  contrary  to 
that  of  most  secular  courts  in  our  country.  It  is  said  that,  in 
no  secular  court  of  appeal  are  the  judges  of  the  lower  court 
"  arraigned  before  the  higher  court,  and  made  to  defend  them- 
selves for  having  given  a  certain  judgment."  And  the  appeal, 
it  is  asserted,  is  "  often  reheard  by  the  same  judges  associated 
with  others."  Of  the  latter  assertion,  we  remark  first — that  in 
the  courts  of  appeals  in  most  commonwealths,  and  in  the  courts 
to  which  the  most  of  the  interests  of  citizens  are  referred,  the 
judges  of  lower  courts  appealed  from  have  no  seat  at  all.  In 
some,  at  least,  of  the  United  States,  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  law  is  expressly  forbidden  to  sit  on  the  hearing  of 
an  appeal  from  his  decision,  in  the  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  is  composed,  for  the  rest,  of  Circuit  Judges.  Different 
and  superior  judges,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wholly  compose 
the  higher  court.  This  is  the  rule ;  the  opposite  is  the  excep- 
tion. Again:  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  judges 
assemble  from  their  circuits  into  a  general  court,  to  hear 
appeals  from  one  or  another  of  their  own  body,  the  court 
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appealed  from  forms  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  superior 
court  appealed  to.  As  tlie  Princeton  Eeview  remarks,  rather 
suicidally:  "Often  the  appeal  is  from  a  single  judge  to  a  full 
bench  ;"  so  that  the  vote  of  the  judge  who  has  already  adju- 
dicated the  case  forms  a  very  small,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant element  in  the  second  decision.  But,  after  all,  in  nearly 
all  civil  courts  of  law  and  equity  it  is  a  jury^  and  not  the 
judge,  that  decides  upon  the  issue  made  up  in  the  case.  Let 
us  run  the  parallel  fairly,  and  we  shall  make  the  moderator  of 
the  judicatory  correspond  to  the  judge  in  the  secular  court, 
while  all  the  other  members  of  the  judicatory  correspond  to  the 
jury.  "Who  would  ever  dream,  in  any  civil  court  in  America, 
of  suffering  the  same  jurymen  to  sit  in  the  new  trial  of  a  case  ? 
When  a  new  trial  is  granted,  if  there  is  no  change  of  venue^  at 
least  a  totally  new  jury  is  impannelled.  Not  one  of  the  old 
jury  is  allowed  to  sit.  The  judge  may  be  assumed  to  be 
dispassionate,  for  he  has  been  the  mere  umpire  of  the  debate  ; 
he  has  not  passed  on  the  issue  at  all.  Again:  when  a  jury  is 
formed  to  try  a  man  accused  of  crime,  each  man  of  the  venue 
is  questioned  solemnly  whether  he  has  formed  and  expressed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  If  he 
declares  that  he  has,  he  is  dismissed.  The  law  assumes  (most 
properly)  that  human  nature  is  such  that  the  mere  expression 
of  an  opinion,  much  more  its  deliberate  utterance  after  full 
examination,  creates  at  once  some  bar,  unconsciously,  yet  truly, 
to  the  equal  admission  into  the  mind  of  lights  for,  and  lights 
against,  the  conclusion  formed.  But  the  judicial  function  is  a 
sacred  one — and,  therefore,  perfect  dispassionateness  is  the 
essential  qualification  of  all  who  sit  as  judges.  From  all  these 
facts  we  argue,  that  the  usage  of  civil  courts  is  against  the 
Princeton  Review;  and  that,  in  the  general,  it  expresses  the 
obvious  principle  of  common  sense,  that  an  appeal  should  not 
go  to  the  same  judges.  But  now  note,  that  in  every  case, 
according  to  our  Book  of  Government,  the  lower  court  is  repre- 
sented in  the  court  next  above,  and  in  most  cases  largely 
represented.  Here,  then,  is  the  overwhelming,  the  decisive 
answer  to  this  whole  doctrine  of  the  Eevised  Discipline ;  that 
it  is  every  way  probable  the  lower  court  appealed  from  would, 
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in  many  cases,  have  a  controlling  majority  in  the  court 
appealed  to :  so  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  sit,  the  right  of 
appeal  would  be  virtually  disappointed ;  the  case  would  be 
re-adjudicated  by  the  same  votes.  The  author  in  the  Princeton 
Review,  with  a  singular  fatality  for  adducing  instances  destruc- 
tive to  his  own  argument,  has  on  page  YlO  supplied  us  with 
just  such  a  case.  We  comj^lete  his  statement  a  little,  so  as  to 
make  the  following  supposition:  There  is  a  Synod  composed  of 
one  large  and  two  or  three  small  Presbyteries.  In  the  large 
Presbytery  a  case  of  discipline  is  adjudicated,  and  the  party 
cast  appeals  to  Synod.  The  meeting  of  Synod  either  takes 
place  within  the  bounds  of  this  large  Presbytery,  or  else  the 
interest  of  its  members  in  this  litigation  carries  the  bulk  of 
them  to  the  Synod.  A  Synod's  quorum  may  he  constituted  of 
three  members  from  one  Presbytery,  three  from  a  second  and 
one  from  a  third.  Suppose  in  this  case  three  from  the  second, 
one  from  the  third,  and  quite  a  full  representation  from  the 
large  Presbytery,  instead  of  only  the  ^ninimum  of  three. 
Where  now  is  the  appellant's  new  trial  ?  It  is  substantially  the 
same  court;  the  same  majority  which  has  already  condemned 
him  is  still  overwhelming.  Let  us  suppose  another  case. 
There  is  a  small  Presbytery  of  few  and  scattered  churches. 
An  appeal  goes  up  against  the  Session  of  one  of  its  more  im- 
portant churches.  The  moderator  and  delegate  of  that  Session 
sit  in  Presbytery,  and  though  there  is  a  constitutional  quorum, 
the  only  other  members  may  be  two  ministers,  of  whom  one  is 
moderator ;  so  that  the  vote  in  the  upper  court  is  two  against 
one.  *'  If  the  pastor  and  elder  were  required  to  withdraw,  no 
quorum  would  be  left!"  True:  but  the  injustice  of  this 
mockery  of  an  issue  to  the  appeal  would  at  least  be  arrested 
and  suspended.  It  has  long  been  the  glory  of  our  Republican 
Church  discipline,  that  it  gives  the  best  possible  guarantees  to 
protect  its  humblest  member  against  injustice.  Our  intelligent 
laity  will  naturall}'"  regard  this  feature  of  the  Revised  Book  as 
an  infringement  of  tlieir  rights,  and  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  element  of  power,  anti-republican  in  its  nature.  Is  it  so 
that  the  minister  or  layman  who  conceives. himself  as  unjustly 
condemned  by  a  Presbytery,  is  to  be  deprived  of  that  privilege 
10 
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of  a  freeman,  carrying  his  rights  before  different  judges;  and 
that  this  Presbytery  shall  still  (in  part)  be  his  masters  to  the 
end,  whether  he  consents  or  not  ? 

To  the  plea  that  no  civil  court  of  review  arraigns  the  inferior 
judge  appealed  from  before  it,  to  defend  the  sentence  he  had 
pronounced,  we  reply:  Neither  does  our  present  book  "<ir- 
raign'''  the  lower  court  before  the  upper,  or  treat  it  as  '•'on 
triaV  in  the  same  sense  with  the  culprit  it  had  convicted. 
This  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case.  The  upper  court 
does  what  common  sense  requires;  it  extends  to  the  lower 
court  which  has  already  examined  the  case,  the  courtesy  and 
the  right  of  explaining  and  enforcing  its  grounds  of  decision, 
before  the  final  judgment  is  pronounced  which  is  to  aflirm  or 
reverse  it.  Only  to  this  extent  is  the  lower  court  "a  party." 
So  obvious  is  the  reasonableness  of  tliis  courtesy,  that  we  pre- 
sume in  those  civil  courts  wliere  "the  appeal  is  from  a  single 
judge  to  a  full  bench,"  that  judge  is,  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  if 
not  of  established  usage,  invited  to  explain  his  decision  before 
his  brethren  vote.  But  more:  the  authority  of  church  courts 
is  only  spiritual.  The  only  sanctions  they  administer  are 
moral,  and  their  force  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  a  sanctified  public  opinion.  The  circuit  judge 
of  law  cares  comparatively  little  whether  his  judicial  accuracy 
be  often  discredited  bv  the  adverse  decisions  of  a  court  of 
appeals ;  for  he  has  the  strong  arm  of  force,  the  terrors  of  jails, 
whipping  posts  and  sheriff's,  to  enforce  his  authority.  But  the 
church  court  has  nothing  but  the  moral  support  of  public 
opinion.  How  much  more  important,  then,  that  the  decisions 
of  a  lower  should  be  closely  scanned,  and  yet  not  rashly  dis- 
credited, by  the  reversals  of  a  higher  court?  Its  reputation  for 
fairness  is  a  sensitive  and  previous  thing.  More  than  dollars 
and  cents  is  concerned  in  it — even  the  honor  of  Christ  and 
his  cause;  hence  the  high  propriety  of  allowing  the  court 
appealed  from  to  justify  their  decision  to  their  brethren  before 
they  pronounce  on  the  case.  This  right  and  privilege  the 
Eevised  Discipline  proposes  to  abolish.  Again:  according  to 
our  present  Discipline,  the  reversal  of  the  higher  court  may 
imply  censure  on  the  lower  court.     (Chapter  7,  section  3,  §  13.) 
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Nobody  will  dispute,  that,  if  this  provision  is  to  stand,  the  court 
appealed  from  must  be  allowed  to  appear  as  a  party  to  this 
extent — i.  e.,  to  defend  their  own  decision  before  the  appeal  is 
"issued."  It  would  be  wickedness  to  refuse  it ;  for  it  would 
be  judging  men  unheard.  The  Committee  of  Revision  have, 
indeed,  expunged  this  section,  in  their  zeal  to  propagate  the  pet 
idea,  that  the  lower  court  is  in  no  sense  a  party  when  appealed 
from ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  have  exceedingly  erred.  For  all 
agree  in  asserting  the  general  principle  of  responsibility  of  a 
part  to  the  whole.  See  this  admirably  expounded  as  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  Presbyterianism,  in  Dr.  Hodge's  discourse 
on  the  Church  before  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  To 
deny  this  is  to  repudiate  Presbyterianism.  The  superior  court 
may  not  resign  the  right  and  duty  of  censuring  the  unjust  sen- 
tence of  the  inferior  court,  if  it  deserves  censure.  Now,  we  beg 
the  reader  to  note,  that  the  7riode  known  to  the  constitution  of 
our  church,  in  which  the  higher  court  judicially  reaches  a  judge 
sitting  in  the  lower  court  to  censure  him  for  his  unrighteous 
judicial  acts,  is  through  this  very  chapter  on  General  Keview, 
Control  and  Appeals.  It  has  been  said  that  a  civil  court  of 
appeals  does  not  consider  the  judge  below  who  is  appealed 
from,  as  arraigned  before  it,  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  his 
decisions.  We  reply,  no :  for  a  very  good  reason ;  that  the 
civil  constitution  provides  a  regular  mode  of  Impeachment 
before  a  different  tribunal,  for  reaching  the  unrighteous  judge. 
But,  in  our  Church  Government,  our  mode  of  impeachment  is 
practically  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  General  Review, 
Appeal  and  Complaint.  These  are  our  forms  of  enforcing  judi- 
cial responsibility.  Hence  the  appeal  or  complaint  ought  to 
bring  the  sentence  from  below  under  a  liability  to  censure,  if 
wrong ;  and  hence  again,  the  lower  court  ought  to  be  first 
heard  in  defence  of  it. 

The  fourth  objection  of  the  Princeton  Review  is,  that  "the 
present  plan  is  cumbrous  and  almost  impracticable."  A  pic- 
ture is  then  drawn  (which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
striking,  whatever  its  justice),  of  an  appeal  or  complaint,  com- 
mencing in  the  Church  Session,  and  going  up  ultimately  to  the 
General  Assemby,  where  at  length  it  appears  with  the  original 
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accuser  and  respondent,  the  Session,  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
Synod  as  parties,  all  in  a  general  muss,  and  inextricable  confu- 
sion. To  one  who  has  studied  our  present  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  legitimate  routine  of  appeal  cases  in 
our  Church  Courts,  this  picture  so  obviously  appears  a  carica- 
ture, that  he  can  scarcely  credit  the  gravity  of  its  limner.  If 
we  look  into  the  provisions  of  our  present  Book,  we  find  that, 
in  defining  the  order  of  proceedings  for  issuing  an  appeal  or 
complaint,  and  in  all  other  places,  the  judicatory  appealed  or 
complained  against  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  singular  number. 
Nowhere  is  there  one  word  to  indicate  that  any  parties  appear 
before  the  superior  court,  except  the  two  original  parties,  and 
the  lower  court  from  which  the  appeal  immediately  comes. 
Tlie  result  is  the  same  if  we  search  legitimate  precedents. 
There  is  not  a  case  in  Baird's  Digest,  where  courts  appealed 
from  ever  appeared  thus  in  the  Assembly,  "two  or  three  deep." 
On  the  contrary,  p.  138,  in  the  case  of  Abby  Hanna,  in  1844, 
we  have  the  very  case  predicated  by  the  E-eviewer;  an  appeal 
came  all  the  way  from  the  Church  Session,  through  Presbytery 
and  Synod,  to  the  Assembly.  Yet,  while  the  Assembly  had 
all  the  proceedings  of  all  the  subordinate  courts  read,  only  the 
Synod  appeared  at  tlie  fifth  step  of  the  proceedings  to  justify 
its  sentence.  The  General  Assembly  entertained  the  appeal 
only  as  from  the  Synod ;  the  sentence  of  that  body  alone  was 
before  it  immediately  ;  the  proceedings  below  were  only  read 
for  the  history  of  tlie  case.  If  a  superior  court  has  ever  acted 
otherwise,  it  was  only  from  comity — or  by  license ;  not  because 
of  any  demand  of  our  book. 

Let  us  note  here,  also,  that  the  supposed  necessity  for  this 
change,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  doubt  about  the  "  original 
parties,"  is  wholly  imaginary.  That  doubt  arises  among  us 
again  and  again,  not  because  the  Assembly  has  not  repeatedly 
cleared  it  up  in  the  most  perspicuous  manner,  by  precedent 
after  precedent,  decision  after  decision ;  not  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Book  itself  is  ambiguous ;  but  only  because,  in 
large  and  inexperienced  judicatories,  there  always  are,  and 
always  will  be,  so  many  members  who  are  heedless,  forgetful, 
or  inattentive  to  the   proper  sources  of  information.     If  the 
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reader  will  consult  Baird,  pp.  138,  139,  he  will  find  that  the 
editor  has  correctly  deduced  from  the  precedents  of  the 
Assembly,  the  following  principles,  which  cover  all  imaginable 
questions  as  to  who  are  "  the  original  parties :" 

"There  may  be 

"  A  responsible  jprosecutov  and  the  defendant. 
A  prosecuting  Committee  and  the  defendant. 
Upon  a  fauna  clamosa  case,  the  court  may  itself,  without 
prosecutor  or  committee,  conduct  process  against  the  accused. 

"  A  siihordinate  court  under  grievance,  may  enter  complaint 
against  a  superior  court. 

"A  minority  or  others  may  complain  against  the  action  of  a 
court. 

"A  process  may  be  conducted  by  one  court  against  another. "^ 

"Whatever  aspect  the  case  may  afterwards  assume,  at  every 
stage  of  its  process  to  final  adjudication  before  the  highest 
court,  the  parties  above  specified  are  the  original  parties  in  the 
cases  severally — minutes  passim.'''' 

The  Princeton  Review  has  waxed  so  emphatic  as  to  style  the 
complications  which  it  describes  as  "  this  Upas  tree ;"  an 
application  at  which  we  fear  the  dignity  of  that  respectable 
old  rhetorical  fiction  will  be  somewhat  hurt,  as  being  scarcely 
a  nodus  vindice  dignus.  But  we  suggest  that  a  moderate 
attention  to  these  precedents  already  existing,  and  collected  so 
conveniently  for  use  by  Mr.  Baird,  w^ould  have  been  sufficient 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  or  even  to  "eradicate  it,  root  and 
branch,"  without  making  such  extensive  havoc,  among  our 
good  old  laws  in  the  effort  to  come  at  it. 

Chapter  VIII :  Section  III. — This  section  treats,  as  in  the 
present  Book  of  Discipline,  of  the  management  and  efiTect  of 
appeals.  All  the  modifications  of  any  moment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  in  this  particular,  are  indicated  in  the  first 
paragraph.  In  place  of  the  present  definition,  which  describes 
an  appeal  as  "  the  removal  of  a  cause  already  decided  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  judicatory  by  a  party  aggrieved,"  the 
Revised  Book  begins  thus: 

"I.  An  appeal  is  the  removal  of  a  case  already  decided  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  judicatory,  the  peculiar  efifect  of  which 
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is  to  arrest  all  proceedings  under  the  decision  until  the  matter 
is  finally  decided  in  the  last  court.  It  is  allowable  in  two 
classes  of  cases.  1st.  In  all  judicial  cases,  by  the  party  to  the 
cause,  against  whom  the  decision  is  made.  2d.  In  all  other 
cases  when  the  action  or  decision  of  the  judicatory  has  inflicted 
an  injury  or  wrong  upon  any  party  or  persons,  he  or  they  may 
appeal ;  and  when  said  decision  or  action,  though  not  inflicting 
any  personal  injury  or  wrong,  may  nevertheless  inflict  directly, 
or  by  its  consequences,  great  general  injury,  any  minority  of 
the  judicatory  may  appeal." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  complaint  (which  is 
allowed  by  tlie  present  book  to  any  one  Avho  disapproves  of  any 
of  that  class  of  decisions  described  under  the  second  of  the 
above  heads)  does  not  suspend  immediately  the  operation  of 
the  decision  complained  against,  while  an  appeal  does.  The 
practical  question  tlierefore,  is :  Should  we  grant  the  privilege 
of  arresting  the  operation  of  such  decisions  as  w^uld  come 
under  the  second  head,  while  the  recourse  is  had  to  the  superior 
judicatory?  The  first  remark  we  make  hereupon  is,  that  the 
Princeton  Review  states  the  history  of  this  question  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  prejudice  its  fair  solution.  It  says  :  "  A  cloud 
of  obscurity  rests  on  the  present  book,  both  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  an  appeal  is  allowable,  and  as  to  the  persons  authorized 
to  appeal."  It  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  uniform  usage 
of  the  Scotch  Cliurch,  and  of  our  own,  for  the  first  hundred 
years,  together  with  the  necessity  of  the  case^  had  admitted 
appeals  to  lie  in  other  than  judicial  cases;  but  that  at  length 
difterences  of  opinion  had  arisen,  and  in  one  case  the  Assembly 
had  decided  that  appeals  can  only  lie  in  judicial  cases — decid- 
ing therein  contrary  to  all  usage  and  necessity.  Now,  the 
simple  statement  with  regard  to  what  is  represented  as  this 
one  false  step  of  the  Assembly,  is  the  following : — Various  and 
contradictory  opinions  and  usage  prevailed  in  our  inferior  judi- 
catories on  this  point.  In  1839  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  was 
definitely  sought  on  this  point  by  a  complaint  from  a  lower 
judicatory;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Assembly  that  an 
appeal  can  only  lie  in  judicial  cases,  while  in  all  other  kinds  of 
decisions  the  complaint   is  the  proper  proceeding.     On  this 
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principle  the  Assembly  has  uniformly  and  consistently  acted 
ever  since  in  a  number  of  cases;  as  well  as  all  other  law- 
abiding  judicatories  in  our  church.  This,  then,  is  the  one  case 
in  which  the  Princeton  Review  considers  the  Assembly  blun- 
dered !  It  has  blundered  on  in  the  same  way,  with  marvelous 
persistency,  for  nineteen  years.  Let  the  reader  remember  that 
as  our  Book  of  Discipline  stood  prior  to  1820,  no  distinction 
whatever  was  indicated  by  it  between  appeals  and  complaints. 
The  great  men  who  then  revised  it  introduced  new  and  dis- 
criminative language  on  this  subject:  (why?  unless  they  in- 
tended to  establish  a  distinction,)  but  the  confused  usage  which 
had  been  prevailing  for  two  generations  retarded  the  clear 
practical  establishment  of  the  distinction  till  1839.  Then,  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  being  invoked,  it  spoke  out  in  terms 
so  unambiguous,  that  the  usage  has  been  uniform  ever  since. 
So  that,  in  fact,  instead  of  having  "one  case,"  "against  all 
usage,^^  we  have  nineteen  years  of  usage  on  each  side.  It  is 
true  that  the  Princeton  Review  did  strenuously  oppose  the 
Assembly's  decision ;  but  we  suppose  any  one  will  hardly  deny 
to  the  Assembly  the  right  of  settling  legal  precedents  to  please 
itself. 

The  Assembly,  then,  for  nineteen  years  at  least,  has  not 
thought  that  any  cloud  of  obscurity  rests  on  the  present  Book 
in  this  point.  To  all,  at  least,  who  regard  the  Assembly's  pre- 
cedents as  of  force,  the  meaning  of  the  book  is  clear  enough. 
As  to  an  obvious  "necessity"  for  granting  appeals  in  other 
cases  than  judicial  trials,  the  Assembly  evidently  does  not  con- 
sider that  it  exists.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  necessity  founded  on 
natural  right,  that  any  body  shall  have  the  power  of  arresting 
the  effect  of  any  decision  whatever  for  so  long  a  time  as  a 
litigious  spirit  can  protract  an  appeal  in  its  passage  through  all 
the  higher  courts.  This  claim,  now  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  moral  necessity,  the  Assembly  intended  most  explicitly  to 
refuse.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  would  be  a  sorry  remedy  for 
the  man  condemned  to  be  hung,  to  review  his  sentence  and 
declare  it  erroneous,  after  he  had  been  executed ;  and  so  that 
decisions  not  judicial,  may  result  in  irreparable  wrong,  unless 
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the  party  injured  be  allowed  to  arrest  their  operation  by  an 
appeal,  while  a  higher  body  examines  their  justice  ;  because, 
if  allowed  to  go  into  force  at  all,  they  may  produce  effects 
which  their  reversal  cannot  repair.  We  reply  :  to  give  to  any 
or  every  litigious  person  the  power  to  tie  up  any  or  every 
decision  by  an  appeal,  would  much  more  surely  work  irrepar- 
able mischief.  The  chariot  wheels  of  the  church  might  be 
perpetually  scotched.  No  human  institution  can  be  made  to 
work  so  perfectly  as  to  render  any  resultant  wrong  impossible. 
All  that  the  wise  legislator  hopes,  or  attempts,  is  to  study  the 
juste  7nilieu^  by  which  the  probabilities  of  wrong  and  loss  on 
either  hand  may  be  most  probably  reduced  to  their  minimum- 
Our  book,  to  protect  our  rights  as  well  as  possible,  has  given 
us  some  form  of  recourse  to  the  highest  court,  against  any  and 
every  decision  by  which  we  may  conceive  ourselves  or  the 
churcli  injured.  To  allow  us  to  take  this  recourse  against 
every  sort  of  decision,  in  such  a  form  as  would  arrest  its  ope- 
ration for  a  whole  year,  might  fatally  hamper  and  embarrass 
important  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  decisions 
of  such  a  nature  tliat,  unless  they  can  be  held  in  suspense,  their 
reversal  would  be  a  very  imperfect  remedy  of  the  injustice. 
The  book,  therefore,  decides  most  wisely,  that  the  forms  of 
recourse  shall  be  such,  that  judicial  decisions  shall  be  thus 
arrested,  (with  tlirce  exceptions,  section  15.)  But  judicial 
decisions  are  just  tliose  in  which  personal  right  and  church 
franchise  are  concerned.  No  man's  membership,  office,  or 
fair  standing,  can  be  touched  without  trial ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  appeal,  they  cannot  be  definitively  injured  till  his  appeal  is 
heard.  But  these  are  all  the  perfect  rights  which  he  possesses 
as  a  church  member.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  the  privilege 
of  arresting  the  decision  should  cover  these,  and  no  others. 
It  has  been  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  pastoral  relation 
might,  for  instance,  be  unjustly  dissolved;  that  in  spite  of  a 
complaint  from  the  pastor,  the  pulpit  might  be  declared  vacant, 
and  another  pastor  installed — thus  rendering  tlie  mischief 
irreparable.  We  accept  the  instance :  we  reply  that  it  is  not  a 
personal  franchise  of  an  individual  to  labor  in  one  particular 
charge  rather  than  another,  contrary  to  the  discretion  of  the 
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Presbytery,  to  whom  the  constitution  commits  the  oversight  of 
that  charge. 

Again :  we  must  repose  some  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  lower  courts.  Brethren  argue  for  this  power  in 
individuals  to  arrest  all  their  decisions,  till  a  higher  court  is 
invoked,  as  though  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  them. 
We  assert  that,  so  far  from  being  too  rash  or  harsh,  they  are 
almost  uniformly  too  forbearing  and  considerate  ;  and  that  the 
chances  of  wrong  involved  in  tliis  power  are  exceedingly  small. 

And  lastly  :  the  most  obvious  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
generality  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Revised  Discipline  defines 
the  right  of  appeal.  First:  in  any  judicial  case  the  party  who 
is  cast  may  a])peal.  Next,  any  party  or  person  who  considers 
liimself  as  directly  injured  by  any  kind  of  decision  may  appeal. 
And  last,  when  a  minority  of  a  judicatory  conceive  that  any 
sort  of  decision  causes  great  general  injury,  either  directly  or 
by  its  conBcqueuces,  although  it  does  not  in  the  least  injure 
them,  they  may  appeal.  And  every  such  decision  is  then  tied 
up,  often  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  church,  until  it  is 
reheard  by  one,  two  or  three,  higher  courts!  We  beg  the 
reader  to  remember  that  the  effect  of  the  appeal  is  peremptory. 
The  appellant,  and  not  tlie  judicatory  appealed  from,  is  practi- 
cally the  judge  of  the  (piestion  whether  the  a])peal  is  proper, 
and  should  lie  until  the  higlier  court  to  which  the  appeal  is 
taken  entertains  it.  To  decide  that  the  injury  done  is  not  such 
as  to  justify  an  appeal,  is  the  prerogative  not  of  the  court 
appealed  from,  but  of  the  court  appealed  to  ;  and  this  of  neces- 
sity; for  unless  we  give  this  power  to  an  appeal,  it  w^ould  be  a 
remedy  wholly  futile.  The  court  appealed  from  might  say: 
''We  do  not  consider  this  a  proper  case  for  appeal ;"  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  giving  them  the  power  of  saying  to  the 
aggrieved  party,  "you  shall  not  ap])eal."  The  lower  court 
must  therefore  bow  to  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and  submissively 
stand  in  abeyance  till  the  higher  court  has  spoken.  Let  the 
exceeding  vagueness  of  the  terms  in  the  Revised  Discipline  be 
considered,  together  with  their  vast  comprehension,  and  the 
reader  will  see  that  practically  a  completely  indefinite  exten- 
sion is  given  to  the  right  of  appeal — ''''Any  body  may  appeal 
11. 
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from  any  thing  which  any  church  court  may  decide."  Such 
should  have  been  the  words  of  the  article;  for  then  we 
should  at  least  have  liad  perspicuity.  But  we  foresee  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  limits  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  drawn  by 
the  Kevised  Discipline,  will  produce  more  confusion  and  de- 
bate than  all  the  mooted  points  together  which  remain  to  be 
adjudicated  by  the  Assembly  in  the  present  book.  Here,  in- 
deed, are  "  clouds  of  obscurity,''  more  portentous,  bigger  with 
the  muttering  thunder  of  tiresome  speeches  and  noisy  differ- 
ence, tlian  any  which  brood  over  the  other. 

The  remainder  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  has  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Committee  few  alterations,  and  they  are  either 
minute,  or  of  a  benelicial  character.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
detain  the  attention  of  the  reader  no  longer  than  to  apologize 
for  the  demands  ah*eady  made  on  his  patience,  and  to  close  by 
invoking  the  serious  attention  of  Presbyterians,  and  especially 
of  the  officers  of  the  church,  to  the  subject.  It  is  high  time 
that  they  were  carefully  examining  the  proposed  changes.  If 
they  are  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  our  brethren  as 
they  are  to  us,  they  had  better  be  arrested  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Their  recommendation  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
Presbyteries,  will  only  prolong  the  discussion,  and  at  the  same 
time  embarrass  it,  by  giving  a  new  element  of  factitious 
strength  to  the  new  articles.  If,  indeed,  they  are  strong  in  the 
preference  and  approbation  of  the  majority  of  Presbyterians, 
(as  we  devoutly  hope  they  are  not,)  then  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  recommended  and  adopted.  But,  until  that  fact  is 
fairly  evinced  by  the  iinal  decision,  candid  discussion  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  all  interested.  Let  us  again  express,  in  con- 
cluding, the  unshaken  confidence  we  entertain  in  the  fidelity 
and  integrity  of  the  Committee.  If  any  word  that  has  been 
written  seems  to  indicate  aught  else  than  a  respectful  and 
modest  (though  sometimes  decided)  difference  of  opinion,  it  is 
our  wish  that  it  had  never  been  written,  and  that  we  could 
detect  it,  to  erase  it.  The  course  of  the  discussion  has  inevi- 
tably led  us  into  frequent  notice  of  the  reasonings  which  the 
Princeton  Review  advances  in  favor  of  the  Revised  Discipline. 
While  candor  has  compelled  us  frequently  to  dissent  from  the 
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arguments,  it  also  demands  our  cordial  tribute  to  the  dignified, 
amiable,  and  Christian  tone  in  which  that  article  was  written. 
If,  in  these  respects,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  failure  as  our  error  and  misfortune. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  FINE  ART. 

The  royal  astronomer,  Professor  Airy,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  tlie  Royal  Institution,  1850,  states  that  no  body  of 
knowledge  should  be  considered  a  science  until  the  facts  and 
phenomena  are  referred  to  their  appropriate  cause — that  the 
idea  of  causation  enters  as  a  necessary  element  into  our  con- 
ception of  a  true  science.  That  astronomy,  in  spite  of  the 
beautiful  laws  established  by  Kepler,  was  not  a  science  until 
the  time  of  Newton,  and  optics  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  laws 
established  by  Newton,  only  became  a  science  in  the  hands  of 
Fresnel.  In  a  word,  that  true  science  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  phenomena  but  of  the  cause  of  phenomena. 

Now,  this  distinction  is  beyond  doubt  a  just  and  good  one  ; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  pushed  much  too  far  by  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  physical  science,  the  know- 
ledge of  phenomenal  laws  always  precede  the  knowledge  of 
causal  laws,  and  therefore  alwa^^s  marks  an  immature  condition 
of  science.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  is  always  science, 
whether  it  be  formal  laws  or  causal  laws — for  law  is  the  expres- 
sion of  Divine  thought.  This  is  the  great  and  real  distinction 
between  science  and  popular  knowledge.  But  on  the  contrary 
it  is  doubtful,  in  most  cases  at  least,  whether  in  referring  any 
class  of  phenomena  to  their  so-called  cause,  there  is  any  real 
change  in  the  kind  of  knowledge ;  whether  it  is  any  thing  more 
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than  the  apprehension  of  phenomenal  laws  of  greater  extent 
and  liigher  generality. 

A  series  of  phenomena  are  said  to  be  referred  to  their  cause 
when  tliey  are  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  other  phe- 
nomena previously  known  and  well  understood  ;  and  particu- 
larly when  they  are  referred  to  the  laws  of  mechanics — the 
great  foundation  of  physical  science.  We  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  laws  of  certain  sim2:)le  phenomena. 
By  long  habit,  these  laws  seem  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  we 
no  longer  look  upon  them  as  laws  of  phenomena,  but  as  actual 
agents  in  nature.  Whenever,  tlierefore,  other  less  familiar  and 
simple  phenomenal  laws  are  referred  to  these  more  familiar 
ones,  they  are  supposed  to  be  referred  to  some  real  agent  or 
force  as  a  cause.  Science  may  be  compared  to  a  complex 
architectural  structure  composed  of  many  subordinate  struc- 
tures, of  which  the  central  and  principal  one  is  mathematics 
and  mechanical  pliilosopliy.  Each  subordinate  structure  is 
supported  u2)on  its  own  basis  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Each  as  it  rises  becomes  united  with  some  other,  and  with  it 
forms  a  basis  upon  which  is  raised  a  higher  shaft.  Thus  as  we 
rise,  the  number  diminishes,  until  all  unite  with  the  central 
column  and  tlie  unity  is  complete.  N^ow,  as  long  as  each  struc- 
ture rises  u])on  its  own  basis  of  facts^  bound  together  by  its 
own  phenominal  laws,  but  unconnected  with  other  similar 
structures,  so  long  the  science  is  said  to  be  phenomenal  or 
formal  /  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  connected  with  a  neighbor- 
ing structure,  and  ])articularly  when  it  becomes  connected  with 
the  central  colunm,  it  is  said  to  be  referred  to  its  causey  it 
becomes  a  caiisal  or  physical  science.  Thus  astronomy  aijd 
mechanical  2)]iiloso23hy  rose  together,  each  on  its  own  basis  of 
facts,  and  having  its  own  laws  until  the  time  of  Newton,  when 
they  became  united  and  the  laws  of  astronomy  were  said  to  be 
referred  to  their  caiise^  and  astronomy  became  a  true  physical 
science. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  are  there  not  some  phenomenal  laws 
which  not  only  are  not,  but  cannot,  be  referred  to  their  physical 
cause?  We  believe  there  are.  We  belive  that  one  great  divi- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  can  never  be 
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referred  to  their  physical  cause,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  physical  cause.  Tliere  is,  rising  along  side  the  complex 
structure  of  physical  science,  another  structure,  slenderer 
perhaps,  but  more  graceful — less  massive  but  more  beautiful, 
which  must  ever  remain  separate  from  it.  No  secondary 
cause — no !  nothing  but  the  Great  First  Cause  can  unite  them. 
Together  they  rise,  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  converging, 
but  never  meeting,  until  they  meet  at  the  throne  of  Deity. 
This  structure  is  the  science  of  organic  forms,  or  morphology. 
This  science  can  never  become  a  physical  science,  but  must 
always  remain  a  distinct  body  of  knowledge.  The  study  of 
organic  forms,  and  more  particularly  their  distribution,  both  in 
Space  and  Time,  prove  this  as  it  seems  to  us  incontestibly.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  the  proof  of  this  proposition. 
Suffice  it  to  to  say,  that  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
species,  the  existence  of  .the  most  diverse  forms  on  the  same 
spot,  and  therefore  under  identical  physical  conditions,  and  of 
the  most  similar  forms  widely  separate  and  under  the  most 
diverse  physical  conditions,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  physical  cause.  Again,  the  distribution  of  .animals  and 
plants  in  geological  times  still  more  distinctly  proves  the  same 
point.  In  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  organic  forms 
show  the  same  fundamental  independence  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  whicli  they  exist,  but  still  more  strikingly  dis- 
played. In  every  case  the  most  diverse  species  have  appeared 
together,  under  identical  physical  conditions.  They  have 
remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  changes  of  physical  conditions; 
and  finally,  when  physical  conditions  become  unfavorable, 
they  disappear,  but  change  not.  Physical  conditions  may 
destroy  hut  oiot  transmute  them.  They  give  up  their  life  rather 
than  their  sj^ecifie  forms. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  organic  forms 
have  no  physical  cause,  but  they  must  either  be  referred 
directly  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  or  else  that  each  species  has 
a  distinct  immaterial  essence,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  specific 
form.  If  so,  this  substance  or  essence  is  not  complex  but 
simple,  and  therefore  like  the  simple  elementary  bodies  of 
chemistry,  cannot  be  produced  by  secondary  agents,  but  must 
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be  created.  Hence  it  follows  tliat  the  transmutation  of  species 
is  as  impossible  as  the  transmutation  of  metals.  And  the 
development  theorists  are  engaged  in  as  bootless  a  search  as 
the  old  Alchemists  of  the  middle  ages. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  secondary  cause  to  which  organic  forms 
may  be  referred,  that  cause  is  psychological  not  physiological — 
metaphysical  not  physical.  We  commend  this  thought  to  the 
Psychologists.  A  true  psychology  should  explain  and  account 
for  ih^forins  of  organisms,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  organic  forms  would  seem  to  be  the  only  possible 
means  of  rising  to  the  highest  generalizations  in  this  science. 

Science  may  then  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  physi- 
cal and  natural,  or  physical  science  and  morphology — the  one 
the  science  of  forces,  the  other  the  science  oi  forms.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  give  some  distinct  idea, 
put  into  as  popular  a  form  as  the  subject  admits,  of  the  true 
nature  and  scope  of  morphological  science,  and  then  to  show 
its  close  connection  ^ithjine  art. 

Until  very  lately  the  science  of  organic  forms,  zoology  and 
botany  has  not  been  able  to  take  high  rank  among  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  for  it  was  not  properly  natural  science,  but 
natural  history.  It  was  but  a  vast  collection  of  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  forms  and  habits  of  animals  and  plants,  but  not 
yet  reduced  to  laws  of  the  highest  generality.  Gradually, 
however,  a  change  has  come  over  the  character  of  this  science. 
In  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  assumed  a  philosophic  character 
which  places  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  sciences.  The  grandest 
generalizations  have  been  attained,  and  a  new  world  of  noble 
and  beautiful  thought  has  been  opened  to  the  human  mind. 
But  as  yet  the  appreciation,  yea  even  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  these  beautiful  ideas,  is  confined  to  very  few. 
A  great  idea,  like  a  wave,  spreads  from  a  single  point  until  the 
whole  ocean  is  embraced  in  its  circle.  But  in  this  case  the 
wave  has  not  yet  readied  even  the  intelligent  unscientific  mind, 
the  idea  has  not  yet  become  incorporated  into  general  litera- 
ture. In  fact,  it  is  only  now  becoming  distinct  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  philosophic  thinkers  in  organic  science.  We  know  of 
no  attempt  to  put  these  ideas  in  a  popular  form,  except  that  of 
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McKosli,  in  his  "  typical  forms  and  special  ends  in  creation.'''' 
And  yet  they  are  so  simple,  beautiful,  and  easily  comprehended, 
so  fertile  of  suggestive  thought,  that  they  seem  to  us  eminently 
adapted  as  food  for  the  thinking  popular  mind. 

As  physical  science  is  not  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  but  of 
the  LAWS  of  phenomena,  so  morphology  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  organic  forms,  but  of  the  laws  of  organic  forms.  We  shall 
now  attempt  to  give  some  general  idea  of  these  laws.  We  will 
commence  our  illustrations  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  this 
is  the  simplest. 

If  we  take  any  portion  of  any  plant,  make  a  thin  section  and 
subject  it  to  microscopic  examination,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  microscopic  cavities,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  walls,  in  other  words,  of  closed  cells.  The  whole 
plant  is  literally  made  up  of  cells,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  house 
is  made  up  of  bricks,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  plant  is  per- 
formed by  cells.  In  a  word,  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  an 
organized  community  of  individual  cells.  In  the  earliest  condi- 
tion of  this  community — i.  e.,  in  the  germ — the  individual  cells 
are  all  alike,  both  in  form  and  in  function,  for  they  are  all 
globular,  and  all  perform  alike  the  few  simple 
functions  belonging  to  this  early  condition  of 
the  community.  [Fig.  2 — Section  of  globular 
cells  of  the  ernbryo  or  of  pith  tnagnified.']  As 
development  goes  on,  these  cells  thus  com- 
mencing from  a  common  origin,  begin  to  take 
on  diiferent  forms  and  to  perform  different 
functions.  There  is  a  constantly  progressive 
differentiation  of  form  and  specialization  of 
function  or  division  of  labor.  Some  become 
polyhedral  by  mutual  compression.  [Fig. 
3 — Section  of  globular  become  polyhedral  by 
mutual  compression.']  Some  become  hard  and 
stone-like  by  internal  deposit.  [Fig.  1 — Section 
of  cells  of  stone  of  stonefruit^  thicJcened  by 
internal  deposit  magnified?^  Some  take  on 
elongated  forms,  become  thickened  in  their 
walls,   and   thus   are  transformed   into   wood 
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"''fonVuXT'  cells  and  convey  sap.     [Figs.  4  and  5.]  ^t,Ji:«r^ -- 


longitudinal 

gatedTnd  thS-  ^^'^i^rs  becoiTie  enlarged,  and  many  of 
enedwood  cell-,  ^hem  coalcsce  in  a  line  to  form  the  vas- 
cular tissue.     [Fig.  6.]     Some  take  on 


m 


Fig.  6 — Dottod  and  spiral  vessels,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  thoy  nre  fdrnied  by  loal- 
escenceof  several  cells  In  a  line  (a  and  b), 
the  panitioHH  of  which  are  afterwards  re- 
moved (c  aiid  d}. 


Uppkr  Sqrk. 


Section  of  Leaf  magnified. 

LOWKR  StIUF, 

still  other  forms  to  make  the  leaves  and  perform  the  functions 
appropriate  to  that  organ — viz.,  the  ehaboration  or  so-called 
digestion  of  sap.  [Fig.  7.]  Tims  every  tissue  is  easily  re- 
ducible to  the  one  elementary  form,  viz:  the  cell. 

This  is  still  more  strikingly  displayed  in  the  animal  body. 
The  animal,  too,  is  nothing  more  than  an  organized  community 
of  cells.  Commencing  in  the  q,^<^.,  like  the  plant,  with  all  the 
individual  cells  alike  in  form,  viz:  tlie  universal  globular;  as 
function  after  function  arise  in  tlie  course  of  development  an 
almost  infinite  diversity  of  form  is  necessary  to  perform  these 
diverse  functions  ;  until,  in  the  mature  condition  of  the  highest 
animals,  each  distinct  form  of  cell  is  limited  to  the  performance 
of  a  single  function ;  and  there  is  as  many  forms  of  cells  as 
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there  are  functions  in  tlie  organism.  A  certain  number  of  cells 
e.  g.  take  on  each  a  particular  form,  and  are  limited  to  the 
function  of  contraction  alone.  These  are  the  muscular  cells. 
A  number  of  such  cells  combine  to  form  the  organ  we  call  a 
muscle.  A  certain  number  of  other  cells  take  on  each  another 
and  different  form,  combine  together  to  form  the  nervous 
tissue  and  perform  the  function  of  sensation  alone.  Others 
take  on  the  form  of  liver  cells,  combine  into  an  appropriate 
organ  and  perform  the  function  of  secretion  of  bile  and  that 
alone,  and  so  on  for  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
infinite  diversity  of  organic  forms  are  built  up  of  certain  ele- 
ments identical  in  tyjpe^  though  modified  infinitely  in  form^  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  performance  of  the  various  func- 
tions which  arise  in  the  course  of  development. 

If  next,  instead  of  these  ultimate  anatomical  elements,  the 
cells,  we  examine  the  proximate  anatomical  elements,  the 
organs  and  regions  of  the  body,  we  shall  find  the  same  preva- 
lence of  simple  law.  We  will  take  our  first  illustration  again 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  If  we  examine  a  seed,  such  as  a 
pea,  bean,  &c. ;  after  taking  off  the  envelopes  we  find  the 
embryo  composed  of  a  short  stem  and  two  large  thick  and 
often  hemispherical  masses,  called  cotyledons.    [Fig.  8.]    These 

Fig.  8. 


Embryo  of  a 
Plant. 

(rt)  The  radicle 
or  1st  joint  of 
etem. 

(6)  The  cotyle- 


dons or  1st  pair 
of  leaves. 

(c)  The  plum- 
ule or  2nd  pair  of 
leaves. 


are  the  two  halves  of  the  split  pea.  This  is  really  the  first 
joint  with  its  first  pair  of  leaves.  They  will  not  be  immediately 
recognized  as  leaves,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
their  typical  identity  with  the  leaf.  In  a  large  number  of 
plants  they  afterward  grow  into  the  ordinary  form,  take  on  the 
ordinary  color  and  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  leaves. 
Now,  if  we  separate  these  we  will  find  already  the  rudiments 
of  another  pair  of  leaves.  In  the  evolution  of  the  plant  this 
12 
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grows  and  becomes  a  second  joint  with  its  pair  of  leaves.  On 
the  top  of  this  again  springs  a  third  joint  with  its  leaf  or  pair  of 
leaves,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  [Figs.  9 
and  10.]     If  the  plant  branches,  these  are  only  repetitions  of 


Fig.  9.— Ideal  Plant. 

(a)  1  st  joint  or  radicle. 
(6)  1st  pair  of  leaves  or  cotyledons. 
(c  and  d)  2nd  joint  and  pair  leaves, 
(e  and/)  3rd  joint  and  its  leaf,  &c. 


Fig.  IC— Ideal  Plant  in  Flower  * 

Oar)  Bract. 
(sep)  Sepal, 
(p)  Petal. 
(st)  Stamen, 
(pt)  Pistil. 


*  Here  we  have  represented  ten  joints,  with 
their  appendages,  under  various  forms — separated 
for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness.  I  have  also 
represented  each  part  of  the  flower — e.  g.^  calyx, 
corolla,  &c.,  by  one  joint  only,  with  its  appendage- 
In  the  actual  plant  each  consists  of  several  joints 
and  appendages. 
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the  trunk,  and  therefore  consist  also  of  an  endless  repetition  of 
joints,  each  with  a  leafy  appendage.  Finally,  however,  there 
is  another  function  to  be  performed,  and  one,  too,  entirely  dif_ 
ferent  from  that  of  vegetation,  viz  :  the  function  of  flowering 
and  fruiting.  Shall  we  not  find  an  entirely  new  organ  intro- 
duced for  the  performance  of  this  new  and  peculiar  function  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  here  again  in  the  flower  a  repetition 
of  the  same  identical  elements,  viz :  joints  and  leaves  under 
diff'erent  forms.  The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  joints  and  appendages.  Only  the  joints  are  undeve- 
loped, and  the  appendages  variously  modified.  A  bud,  whether 
leaf  or  flower  bud,  is  an  undeveloped  axis  with  appendages  un- 
expanded.  In  the  flower  the  appendages  expand,  but  the  axis 
does  not  elongate  ;  while  in  the  branch  there  is  elongation  of 
the  axis  as  well  as  expansion  of  the  appendages.  Take  an 
elongated  stem  with  the  green  leaves  strung  along  spirally  one 
to  each  joint.  If  we  could  slide  these  joints  into  one  another 
like  the  joints  of  a  pocket  telescope,  we  should  have  a  rosette 
of  green  leaves.  We  have  only  to  change  the  color  and  tex- 
ture, to  make  a  flower.  Or  to  reverse  the  process ;  take  a  flower. 
If  we  conceive  the  undeveloped  joints  of  which  it  is  composed 
to  be  elongated,  either  artificially  or  by  development,  the  parts 
of  the  flower  would  be  strung  along  the  axis,  spirally  as  in  the 
leafy  branch.  We  have  only  to  add  the  green  color  and  coarser 
texture  to  make  a  perfect  branch.  [Fig.  10.]  That  this  is  no 
mere  speculative  delusion,  resting  only  upon  its  conceiveable- 
ness  as  a  basis,  we  have  the  most  complete  demonstrative 
evidence.  By  extensive  comparison,  the  gradation  between 
the  true  leaf  and  the  calyx  ;  between  the  calyx  and  the  petals, 
and  between  the  petals  and  the  stamens  and  pistils,  may  be 
made  complete.  All  the  stages  of  gradation  between  these 
extremes  may  be  traced  with  the  most  perfect  certainty. 
They  are  certainly  the  extreme  links  of  the  same  chain,  for  all 
the  intermediate  links  may  be  found.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  these  apparently  diff'erent  organs 
changing  from  one  form  to  another,  as  e.  ^.,  petals  assuming  the 
form  and  color  of  leaves,  or  stamens  and  pistils  changing 
into  petals  or  even  into  leaves.    All  very  double  flowers,  Kose 
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Camelia,  &c.,  are  instances  of  tliis  retrograde  metamorpliosis — 
i.  e.  of  stamens  and  pistils  changing  back  to  petals,  and  in  the 
green  rose  all  of  them  back  into  green  leaves.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  shortened  axis  of  the  flower  becomes  elongated  into 
an  actual  brand i.  In  the  flower,  then,  we  And  still  the  same 
elements,  viz :  joints  and  appendages.  Finally,  enclosed  in  the 
pistil,  (which  is  itself  a  modified  leaf,)  we  find  the  seed  con- 
taining the  embryo,  and  this  again,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
consists  of  a  joint  and  iipair  of  leaves. 

Thus  we  have  passed  through  the  whole  cycle  of  vegetation 
and  found  nothing  but  an  endless  repetition  of  these  identical 
elements,  but  variously  modified  in  form  to  subserve  the  various 
functions  incident  to  vegetable  life.  The  joint  may  be  longer 
or  shorter.  The  appendage  may  be  thick  as  in  the  cotyledons 
or  seed  leaves  to  contain  nourishment  for  the  germinating 
plant ;  may  be  thin,  flat  and  green,  for  the  elaboration  of  sap 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight ;  may  be  tender,  delicate  and 
gaily  colored  to  form  the  floral  envelopes,  or  may  take  on  still 
more  remarkable  forms  as  stamens  and  pistils ;  but  everywhere 
and  under  all  these  disguises  their  typical  identity  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  thoughtful  observer  of  nature. 

Animals  like  plants  are  composed  of  a  mere  serial  repetition 
of  segments  or  joints,  typically  identical ;  but  the  complexity 
of  the  organism  (exce])t  in  the  lowest  animals)  is  so  great,  and 
the  diversity  of  function  so  infinite,  that  the  necessary  diversity 
of  form  imposed  upon  these  parts,  in  a  measure  conceal  their 
typical  identity.  The  diversity  of  expression  is  so  infinite,  that 
it  is  difiicult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  catch  the  unity  of 
plan.  In  the  higher  animals  it  is  only  in  the  skeleton  that  this 
unity  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Again,  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  type  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
animals  are  constructed  upon  four  entirely  distinct  plans. 
There  are  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  entirely 
distinct  in  type,  and  having  no  structural  connection  with  one 
another,  except  in  the  universal  cellular  structure  of  all  organ- 
isms. These  are  the  Vertebrata,  including  all  animals  having  a 
backbone, — e.  g.  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes ;  Art/iculata — 
e.  g.y  insects,  crabs,  lobsters,  worms,  &c. ;  Mollvsoa — e.  g.,  shells 
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mussels,  snails,  &c. ;  and  Radiata — e.  g.^  starfishes,  corals, 
polyps,  &c.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  speak  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  these,  and  show  the  simple  typical  idea  upon 
which  each  is  built.  It  will  suffice  to  take  one  or  two  examples. 
The  most  easily  comprehended,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  is  tlie  articulate  type.  If  we  take  any  ani- 
mal of  this  type,  such  as  an  insect,  crab,  lobster,  &c.,  and  make 
a  transverse  section  of  the  body,  we  will  observe  a  hony  exter- 
nal ring,  containing  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  with  an  articu- 
lated appendage  on  either  side.     [Fig.  11.]     Now,  the  typical 

Fig.  11 — CrofH  section  of  an  articalate,  showing  a  ring  or  segment,  with  an 
articulated  appendage  on  each  aide. 


idea  of  an  articulate  animal  is  nothing  more  than  a  linear  serial 
repetition  of  such  rings  and  appendages  from  one  end  of  the 
body  to  the  other.  The  whole  skeleton  is  actually  made  up  of 
such  rings  and  their  appendages,  variously  modified  according 
to  the  function  they  subserve.  In  the  lowest  species  of  this 
type,  this  simple  repetition  of  similar  parts  or  joints  is  perfectly 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.    Thus,  e.  g.,  in  the  marine 
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worm,  or  in  the  scolopendra,  centipede,  millepede,  and  the  like, 
[Fig.  12,]  two  or  three  joints  are  consolidated  into  a  head, 

Fig.  12. 
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and  the  corresponding  appendages  become  organs  of  sense  or 
jaws,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  joints  are  similar,  and  each  with  a 
pair  of  articulated  appendages. 
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If  we  take,  next,  a  higher  animal  of  the  same  type,  the  very 
complexity  will  render  the  unity  more  striking  and  beautiful. 
In  harmony,  the  more  complex  the  variation,  the  more  beauti- 
ful ;  if  only  the  fundamental  air  is  still  traceable  through  the 
veil  of  ornate  and  diverse  expression.  For  our  next  illustration 
we  will  take  a  lobster  or  ceawfish.     [Fig.  13.]     In  this  family 

Fig  13. 


Ideal  representation  of  a  crustacean,  such  as  a  lobster  or  a  crawfish,    a  a  Sense  "ppendages ;  b  b  jaw 
appendages ;  c  c  locomotive  appendages ;  and  d  d  swimming  appendages. 

a  large  number  of  the  rings  are  consolidated  above  into  a  head 
and  thorax,  but  below  all  the  rings  are  distinct,  and  each  with 
its  pair  of  appendages.  The  skeleton  of  a  lobster  or  crawfish 
consists  of  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  rings  and  pairs  of 
appendages.  The  first  three  rings  form  the  head,  and  their 
articulated  appendages  are  the  two  pairs  of  jointed  antennae  or 
horns,  and  one  pair  of  jointed  eyes.  The  appendages  of  the 
next  six  rings  are  the  so  called  jaws,  articulated  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner,  some  for  the  gathering,  and  some  for  the  mas- 
tication of  food.  The  next  five  pairs  are  legs,  and  the  remainder 
are  again  modified  partly  for  swimming,  partly  for  carrying 
the  eggs  and  young.  Even  the  side  flappers  of  the  tail  are 
articulated  appendages  corresponding  to  the  last  joint  but  one. 
All  these  appendages,  when  closely  examined,  are  seen  to  con- 
sist of  several  joints;  in  other  words,  are  true  articulated  ap- 
pendages. 

In  this  animal  also,  then,  we  find  the  whole  skeleton  consists 
of  rings  and  appendages,  but  variously  modified  to  subserve 
the  various  functions  of  the  body.  Three  pairs  of  appendages 
are  modified  into  sense  appendages,  and  become  the  organs  of 
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special  Bense,  seeing  and  hearing.  Six  pairs  are  modified  into 
jaw  appendages,  the  organs  for  gathering  and  mastication  of 
food.  The  next  five  pairs  become  walking,  and  the  remainder 
swimming  appendages. 

The  examination  of  a  single  isolated  species,  such  as  the  one 
mentioned  above,  is  of  course  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  law.  Nature  is  not  so  easily  interj)reted.  "We  only  give 
results  which  have  been  attained  by  much  time,  labor  and 
thought.  It  is  only  by  extensive  comparison  of  animals  of  this 
type  in  every  position  in  the  series  from  highest  to  lowest;  and 
again  in  every  stage  of  development  from  the  Q^g  to  the  mature 
condition  ;  in  a  word,  by  extensive  comparison  both  in  the 
Natural  History  and  embryological  series,  that  these  beautiful 
laws  are  obtained.  Comparison  is  to  morphology  what  experi- 
ment is  to  physical  science,  the  great  method  by  which  truth 
is  attained,  the  key  by  which  the  treasure  house  of  ^Nature  is 
opened.  Let  us  give  a  simple  illustration  of  this  point. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  different  in  general  appearance 
than  a  caterpillar  and  a  butterfly.  Yet,  when  we  have  traced 
every  stage  of  gradation  between  these  extremes,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  surprised  the  one  form  in  the  very  act  of 
changing  into  the  other,  who  can  doubt  their  specific  identity. 
Now,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  laws  of  morphology  is  pre- 
cisely of  this  kind.  The  various  appendages  we  have  mentioned, 
viz  :  horns,  eyes,  jaws,  legs  and  swimmers,  seem  very  different 
in  the  higher  articulata ;  and  yet  if  we  compare  the  diff'erent 
animals  of  this  type,  we  find  all  the  stages  of  gradation  between 
them.  In  fact  we  find  more.  We  find  that  what  we  have  called 
the  jaw  appendages  in  the  lobster,  in  some  of  the  lower  crusta- 
ceans become  walking,  while  the  walking  appendages  of  the 
lobsters  become  in  them  swimmers.  Again,  when  we  trace  the 
embryological  history  of  these  animals,  we  surprise  these  appen- 
dages often  in  the  very  act  of  changing  from  one  to  another. 

If  we  go  still  higher  in  this  type,  viz  :  among  the  higher 
orders  of  insects,  we  find  the  modification  of  parts  is  still 
greater,  and  therefore  the  typical  identity  still  more  disguised 
and  difficult  to  make  out. 

"We  will  make  one  more  illustration,  and  that  from  the  highest 
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type,  viz :  the  veriehrata,    We  did  not  take  this  first,  although 
it  is  the  most  familiar  type  to  all,  because  it  ^**^-  ^*- 

is  somewhat  more  complex.     I  will,  as  before, 
confine  myself  to  the  skeleton.    If  we  examine 
a  single  vertebra  of  one  of  this  type,  we  find 
it  com])osed  of  three  principal  parts,  viz  :  a 
centrum  or  body  of  the  vertebra ;  two  laminae 
passing  upwards  and  meeting  to  form,  above, 
tlie  neural  arch,  (because  it  contains  the  nerv- 
ous centres,)  and  two  laminae  passing  down- 
wards to  make  the  visceral  arch.     [Fig.  14.] 
Now,   the    whole    skeleton   of  a   vertebrate 
animal,   except    the    limbs,   is  made   up   of  ?  c  vr8e«Tii''^vi5. 
such  vertebrae  simply  repeated   in  a  linear  vavKlurcii. 
series,   and    modified    according    to   their   function.       [Fig. 
10.]     The  bodies  of  the   vertebrae  C  C  C  repeated,  become 

Fig.  19. — Ideal  Represbntation  of  tub  Skkliton  of  a  ViBTKDaATi. 


Ideal  Vertebra. 
C  Centrum. 


the  vertebral  column  ;  the  neural  arches  N  N  K,  repeated  and 
placed  together,  make  the- spinal  canal  or  cavity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres  ;  the  visceral  arches  below  v  v  v^ 
make  by  their  union  the  visceral  cavity.  Tlius  we  find  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  type  is  an  internal 
skeleton,  (instead  of  an  external  as  in  Articulata,)  consist- 
ing of  a  central  articulated  column,  composed  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae;  and  two  cavities,  (instead  of  one  as  in  Articu- 
lata,) one  above,  composed  of  the  neural  arches,  and  one  below 
composed  of  the  visceral  arches.  Both  the  bodies  and  the 
arches  may  be  modified  in  size  and  shape,  or  some  of  them 
may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  occasion  requires.  For  instance, 
13 
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we  find  in  the  dorsal  region  a  nearly  typical  vertebra  [Figs. 
15  and  16]  with  all  the  parts  ;  l)iit  the  visceral  arch  enormously 
(!nlarged  to  contain  the  chest-viscera.     In  tlie  neck  the  neural 

Fig.  If).  FiK  16. 


Itorsdl  vtstti'brao  {V\^,.  16)  of  tho  Mammal,  and  Vi^.  10  of  tlio  Ki-li. 

arch  as  usual,  but  the  visceral  arch  almost  obsolete  ;  being  re- 

Fig.  17.  presented  by  rudimentary   processes.       [Fig- 

17.]     The  head  is  composed  of  four  vertebrae, 

viz  :    the   occipital,  the  ])arietai,  tiie   frontal 

and  the  nasal — the  neural  arches  enormously 

ex])anded    to   contain   the    ex])ansion   of  the 

^fl,^  ">.(t.  spinal  marrow  called  the  brain,  and  the  visce- 

vortobra  of  the  nock  of  ral  arclics  Correspondingly  contracted  to  form 

mammals.    Among  flsheH,  /•      i         /•  \  ^  ^  i 

Bimihir  to  fiK.  16.  the  bones  oi  the  race  and  enclose  the  mouth 


Fig.  18. 


viscera.  1 1^'ig.  1H.|  As  we  go  backward 
again  to  the  abdominal  region,  we  find  the 
visceral  arches  entirely  wanting  in  the  higher 
vertel)rjites,  though  ])resent  in  the  fish.  \n 
the  pelvic  region  the  visceral  arches  of  seve- 
ral vertebrae  are  consolidatcid  to  form  the 
'  ])elvic  or  hip  bones,  and  enclose  the  pelvic 
viscera.     It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  a 

Vertebra  of  the  head.      COmplctC    CXpOSitioU   of  tllis    type.       SufficC  it 
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to  Bay,  that  by  extensive  comparison  of  the  animals  of  this  type, 
all  tlie  hones  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  may  be  referred  to  this 
simple  system  of  vertebrae,  repeated  and  modified,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  limbs  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Articulata, 
must  be  regarded  as  articulated  appendages  to  the  visceral 
arches. 

As  in  the  case  of  articulates,  so  also  in  the  vertebrates  this 
structural  identity  of  the  repeated  parts  is  most  easily  traced 
in  the  lowest  families,  and  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as 
we  ascend.  In  tlie  iish  or  the  serpent  tlie  whole  skeleton  may 
be  said  to  be  composed  of  such  parts  almost  identical  in  form 
as  well  as  in  type  or  plan,  the  only  essential  modification  being 
in  the  vertebrae  of  the  head.  As  we  ascend  tlie  scale,  however, 
the  diversity  of  functions  imposes  tlie  necessity  of  diversity  of 
form,  and  this  again  conceals  the  identity  of  typical  structure 
underlying  this  diversity.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  in  the 
lowest  species  of  each  type  we  are  led  most  easily  to  compre- 
liend  thelmity  of  plan — that  we  are  brought  nearest  the  simple 
Irvine  thought  or  conce])ti(jn  upon  which  the  type  is  built. 
This  simple  Divine  conception,  from  which  each  type  is  actually 
unfolded,  which  we  strive  to  approach  but  can  never  wholly 
attain.  This  ideal — for  it  is  an  ideal  never  completely  realized 
in  nature — this  ideal  I  shall  call  the  archetype. 

Hence,  it  also  follows  that  the  study  of  the  lowest  animals 
is  not  to  be  despised  as  trivial;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
present  condition  of  science  is  far  more  noble,  because  more 
philosophical  tluin  the  exclusive  study  of  the  higher.  The 
problem  of  life  and  of  organic  forms,  as  exhibited  in  the  higher 
animals,  is  far  too  great  and  comjjlex  for  our  minds  at  once  to 
grasp.  If  we  stu<ly  these  alone,  our  knowledge  must  necessarily 
be  only  superficial — a  mere  collection  of  facts — a  natural  history 
instead  of  natural  science.  The  morphologist  and  the  physi- 
ologist must  take  a  lesson  here  from  the  physicist.  The  physi- 
cal phenomena  of  the  universe  are  also  too  complex  for  us  to 
grasp  at  first.  But  the  physicist  by  experiment  removes  one 
disturbing  element  after  another  until  the  phenomenon  is 
reduced  to  its  simple  and  essential  nature — and  then  only  its 
true  cause  is  discovered.     So  must  the  morphologist  by  exten- 
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sive  comparison  extending  down  the  whole  series — natural 
history  and  embryological — remove  one  complication  after 
another,  until  the  plan  is  reduced  to  its  naked  simplicity.  The 
complex  problem  of  life  and  organic  forms  must  thus  be  reduced 
to  its  sim^jjlest  terms  before  it  is  possible  to  find  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  In  science  as  in  morals,  man  fails  through 
pride.  He  must  consent  to  "  hecome  as  a  little  cliild^^  and  be 
led  by  the  hand  as  an  humble  pupil  upward  from  the  simplest 
principles,  otherwise  he  will  never  read  the  great  book  of 
nature  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  God  revealed  therein. 

The  other  two  types  might  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  this  would  detain  us  too  long.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
two  types  seem  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing — 
are  built  upon  entirely  distinct  plans.  The  Molluscous  type,  for 
instance,  is  distinguished  from  every  other  by  having  no  serial 
repetition  of  parts  whatever;  while  the  Radiata,  such  as 
polyps,  corals,  star-fishes  and  the  like,  are  distinguished  by  a 
repetition  of  similar  parts  in  a  circular  instead  of  rectilinear 
series.  In  this  latter  type  we  have  a  central  mouth  and 
stomach,  with  the  typically-similar  parts  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged around  in  the  form  of  rays.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this 
type,  no  anterior  and  posterior  extremity,  and  no  right  side  or 
left  side.  In  other  words,  we  have  radial  instead  of  hi-lateral 
symmetry.  But  our  object  at  present  is  not  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  several  types,  but  by  a  few  simple  ex- 
amples to  give  a  distinct  conception  of  what  we  mean  by  the  laws 
of  organic  form.  This  point  being  attained,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  follows.  Tlie  noblest  ideas  in 
every  science  are  interesting  to  every  intelligent,  thinking 
mind;  but  some  degree  of  technical  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  grasp  the  ideas,  and  hence  the  true  dignity  of 
science  is  often  entirely  misapprehended  by  the  popular  mind. 

We  wish  in  the  next  place,  then,  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  some  thoughts  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  us  while 
reflecting  upon  these  laws  of  morphology. 

1st.  It  is  observable  that  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  life,  we 
find  the  typical  identity  of  the  parts  more  and  more  disguised 
by  modification ;   we  find  more  and  more  complete  diff'erentia- 
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tion  of  form  and  specialization  or  limitation  of  function.  Now, 
a  necessary  result  of  this  limitation  of  function  is  an  increasing 
mutual  dependence  of  parts.  In  the  lowest  animals  and  plants, 
and  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  higher,  the  cells  are  simi- 
lar in  form  and  function,  and  each,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
an  independent  individual.  But  as  development  goes  on,  a  por- 
tion of  the  indpendent  life  of  each  cell  is,  as  it  were,  given  up,  and 
goes  to  make  up  the  general  life  of  the  organism.  The  functions 
of  the  cells  become  more  and  more  limited,  and  mutual 
dependence  is  the  necessary  result.  So,  also,  with  the  joints 
and  segments  of  the  body.  In  the  lowest  animals  of  each  type, 
these  segments  are  similar,  and  therefore  almost  independent ; 
and  hence  in  some  of  these  animals  division  of  the  body  may 
take  place  with  little  or  no  injury.  But  as  we  rise,  increasing 
differentiation  of  form  and  limitation  of  function  produces  in- 
creasing mutual  dependence  of  parts,  and  division  of  the  body 
becomes  impossible  without  mutilation.  It  is  this  mutual  de- 
pendence, arising  from  limitation  of  function,  which  binds  aU 
the  parts  into  one  organic  wliole.  This,  therefore,  is  the  very 
fundamental  idea  of  organization  and  of  life. 

2d.  We  have  seen  tliat  there  are  four  and  only  four  distinct 
types  of  animal  structure.  We  may  look  upon  these  as  the 
embodiment  of  four  distinct  Divine  thoughts — the  expression 
of  four  distinct  Divine  ideas.  Every  object  in  nature  is  con- 
structed with  direct  reference  both  to  use  and  beautv — is  an 
embodiment  both  of  a  mechanical  and  an  esthetic  idea.  From 
the  mechanical  point  of  view,  these  four  types  may  be  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  four  distinct  mechanical  ideas — in  a  word 
as  four  distinct  machines.  Now,  as  human  macliines  may,  if 
the  inventor  be  sufficiently  ingenious,  be  adapted  to  various 
purposes  without  essential  change  of  the  original  conception, 
but  only  by  modification  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  various 
parts,  so  each  of  these  Divine  machines  are  adapted  to  the 
various  mechanical  purposes  for  which  the  animal  body  is 
designed,  without  change  of  the  fundamental  idea.  By  slight 
and  simple  modification  of  the  various  pieces,  it  becomes  a 
swimming  machine,  a  walking  machine,  or  a  flying  machine. 
It  is  adapted  to  locomotion  in  water,  on  land,  or  in  air. 
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Or  from  tlie  aesthetic  point  of  view,  these  four  types  may 
be  regarded  as  four  distinct  styles  of  Divine  architecture. 
There  are  also  at  least  four  distinct  styles  of  human  architec- 
ture— viz:  the  Gothic,  the  Grecian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ori- 
ental— eacli  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  aesthetic  conception. 
Eacli  of  these  may  be  modified  infinitely  to  subserve  the 
various  purposes  for  which  buildings  are  made,  without  in  the 
least  affecting  the  fundamental  aesthetic  idea — which  may  yet 
be  traced  in  the  minutest  detail.  So  also  these  four  distinct 
styles  of  Divine  architecture  are  infinitely  modified  to  subserve 
the  various  purposes  of  use  and  beauty — but  the  thought — the 
style  remains  unchanged. 

Thus  the  works  of  nature  may  be  properly  compared  with 
human  works.  In  this  comparison  we  shall  see  'both  their 
similarity  and  tlieir  difference;  similarity  in  kind  and  differ- 
ence in  degree  of  perfection.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  recognize 
the  similarity  in  kind,  Init  difference  in  ])erfection  of  the  minds 
which  produced  these  works.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this 
similarity  in  kind.  Let  us  now  illustrate  tliis  infinite  difference 
in  perfection. 

In  human  works  of  art,  whether  mechanic  or  fine,  we  con- 
stantly find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  beauty  to  use  or  use  to 
beauty.  The  perfect  union  of  these  two  elements  in  the  higliest 
degree  seems  to  be  impossil)le.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  uni- 
versal rule,  that  to  attain  the  highest  use  or  the  highest  beauty, 
every  ulterior  object  must  be  in  a  measure  sacrificed.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  of  all  the  fine  arts,  architecture  is  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  bring  to  any  thing  like  perfection. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  in  this  branch  of  fine  art  such 
utter  confusion  and  want  of  taste.  Use  and  beauty  are  both 
absolutely  necessary  elements  in  this  art.  It  is  both  a  mechanic 
and  a  fine  art — founded  alike  on  the  laws  oi force  and  the  lawg 
of  form  I  and  the  consequence  is,  the  most  incongruous  and 
unharmonious  combinations.  But  in  the  Divine  architecture 
of  organisms,  the  one  is  never  sacrificed  to  the  other.  In  every 
organism  we  find  united  the  most  perfect  use  and  the  most 
perfect  beauty  of  its  kind. 

Again :  in  human  machhies  we  find  often  the  original  plan 
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or  conception  must  of  necessity  be  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  various  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the  original  design. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  steam  engine  originally  designed  for 
stationary  labor  had  to  be  materially  changed — i.  6.,  entirely 
new  parts  added,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  locomotion  in  water — 
and  again  still  fartlier  changed  to  adapt  it  to  locomotion  on 
land;  and  these  three  forms  of  the  steam-engine  cannot  in 
any  sense  be  said  to  be  structurally  identical.  The  Divine 
machines,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  changed  in  plan — no 
essentially  new  parts  are  introduced  inconsistent  with  the 
original  idea.  This  we  have  already  illustrated  by  the  embry- 
ological  history  of  animals  and  plants.  As  new  functions  arise 
in  the  course  of  development,  no  new  organs  are  introduced 
but  the  single  anatomical  element,  the  cell  is  variously  modified 
to  perform  these  various  functions.  So,  also,  we  found  it  with 
reference  to  the  regions  of  the  body.  As  we  pass  up  the  scale 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  functions  become  more  numerous 
and  complicated,  no  new  organs  are  introduced,  but  the  typi- 
cally identical  joints  and  ajjpendages  are  variously  modified 
in  size  and  shape  to  perform  these  various  functions.  But  the 
most  magnificent  illustration  of  this  great  truth  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  geological  history  of  the  earth — for  the  laws  of  form 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  apply  not  only  to  animals  and 
plants  of  the  present  epocli,  but  to  those  of  all  time.  There 
was  a  time  (viz :  during  the  Palaeozoic  or  first  great  geological 
epocli)  wlien  fishes  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  verte- 
brata.  During  the  whole  of  this  iunnense  period  the  vertebrate 
archetype  was  so  modified  as  to  adapt  it  to  locomotion  in 
water.  During  the  secondary  period  (or  to  some  extent  in  the 
coal)  reptiles  were  introduced.  Here,  then,  was  an  entirely  new 
function,  viz  :  that  of  crawling — locomotion  on  land.  But  no 
new  organ  is  introduced.  The  same  organs  which  before 
served  for  swimming,  by  slight  modification  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  parts,  are  adapted  to  this  new  function.  A  little 
later  and  birds  are  introduced.  Here,  again,  we  find  an  en- 
tirely new  function,  viz  :  that  of  locomotion  through  the  air ; 
but  still  no  new  organ  is  introduced,  but  the  same  is  again 
modified  for  this  new  function,  and  bone  for  bone  we  may  trace 
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the  same  pieces  in  the  wing  of  tlie  bird  and  the  leg  of  a  reptile. 
Last  of  all,  man  is  introduced — man  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
man  endowed  with  reason  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  capable  through  reason,  of  indefinitely  progressive 
civilization.  Here,  then,  w^e  want  an  organ  delicate  in  sensi- 
bility, pliable,  ingenious,  dexterous — an  organ  which  shall  be 
the  willing  and  competent  instrument  of  reason  in  this  great 
work  of  progressive  civihzation.  In  a  word,  we  want  a  hand. 
But  nature's  laws  are  not  violated  even  for  man.  Even  here 
no  new  organ  is  introduced,  but  the  same  is  again  modified  for 
this  exquisite  function.  And  thus  in  tlie  arm  of  a  man,  the 
foreleg  of  a  quadruped  or  reptile,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  fin  of 
a  fish,  we  may  trace  fundamentally  the  same  organ  modified 
for  various  purposes. 

Thus  man,  sliort-sighted  and  finite,  changes  or  improves  his 
original  plan,  from  time  to  time,  as  unforeseen  contingencies 
arise.  But  God,  foreseeing  and  foreknowing  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  every  possible  contingency  is  included  and  provided 
for  in  the  original  conception.  Tlie  whole  idea  of  that  infinite 
work  of  art  which  we  call  nature,  is  contained  in  the  first 
strokes  of  tlie  Great  Artist's  pencil,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
the  Deity  is  employed  tlirough  infinite  time  only  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  original  conception.  Can  we  conceive  anything 
which  so  nobly  ilhistrates  the  all-comprehensive  fore-knowledge 
and  the  immutability  of  the  Deity? 

Thus  in  every  department  of  nature  the  most  varied  and 
stupendous  results  are  brought  about  by  the  simplest  means. 
In  physics  a  few  forces  cause  all  the  diversified  phenomena  of 
the  material  universe.  In  morphology  the  combination  of  a 
few  simple  elements  of  form  give  rise  to  all  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  organic  nature. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  "that  tlie  object  of  all  science  is 
to  establish  universality  of  law — to  show  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity — harmony  in  the  midst  of  apparent  confusion — unity 
of  force  in  the  midst  of  diversity  of  phenomena — (physical 
science) — unity  of  thought  or  plan,  in  the  midst  of  diversity  of 
expression — (natural  science  or  morphology).  In  a  word,  the 
object  of  all  science  is  to  establish  the  unity  of  Deity  amidst 
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the  infinite  multiplicity  of  nature."    Now,  this  absolute  ■unity 
of  Deity  may  be  said  to  be  at  last  established  both  in  physics 
and  in  morphology.     The  several  forces  of  nature — heat,  light, 
electricity,  chemical  affinity,  gravitation,  &c.,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  us  as  separate  and  distinct  agents,  producing 
and  controlling   the    phenomena   of   the  universe — are    now 
shown,  on  the  principle  of  cor-relation  of  physical  forces,  to  be 
but  modifications  of  the  same  all-pervading  energy.     So,  also, 
the  different  types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
at  first  seemed  entirely  distinct,  are  now  known  to  be  reducible 
to  one  elementary  form — the  cell.    Thus  science  demonstrates 
to  our  reason  the  absolute  unity  of  Deitv.     Thus  what  was  first 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  faith  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  light  of 
science.     Is  not  this  the  type  of  all  education — of  all  human 
progress,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race  ?     We  are 
here  upon  the  earth  like  little  children'.     What  is  absolutely 
necessary    for   our   welfare   and  improvement   is   mercifully 
revealed  to  us.    If,  in  the  true  spirit  of  children,  we  believe  our 
Father,  much  of  what  we  first  took  upon  faith  shall  be  made 
plain  to  our  reason.     But  if  we  believe  not,  we  shall  remain  in 
darkness  and  ignorance  and  barbarism  forever.     Thus  it  is  only 
through  faith  that  the  race  is  educated  to  the  conception  of 
science ;  and  thus  it  also  follows  that  a  true  science  must  eventu- 
ally confirm  and  establish  a  well-grounded  faith. 

But  the  science  of  morphology  has  been  reproached  by  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  physics  alone,  with 
being  transcendental.  Yes !  It  is  in  one  sense  transcendental, 
since  it  transcends  the  categories  of  physical  causation,  and 
cannot  be  bound  by  the  chains  of  mathematical  equations.  It 
is  nothing  unless  transcendental  in  this  sense.  But  it  has  cate- 
gories of  its  own,  and  as  strict  as  any  in  physics.  The  four 
great  plans  of  structure  or  styles  of  architecture.  In  a  word, 
the  four  great  archetypes  or  Divine  thoughts  are  the  cate- 
gories of  animal  morphology.  Every  animal  was  created  under 
these  categories,  and  all  our  reasonings  in  morphology  must  be 
conducted  within  their  limits. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  as  we  think  one  of  great  philo- 
sophic importance,  but  which  as  far  as  we  know  has  never  been 
14 
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mentioned  by  any  writer  on  this  subject — and  that  is  the  close 
connection  of  morphology  wiili  Jhie  art — and  particularly  with 
that  branch  called  plastic  art. 

With  every  theoretical,  there  is,  or  may  be  connected,  a 
practical.  For  every  science  there  is  a  possible  art — with 
physical  science  there  is  an  art  connected  as  its  material  em- 
bodiment, viz:  meclianic  art.  So  also  witli  morpliology  there 
must  be  an  art  connected,  as  its  material  embodiment,  and 
there  can  be  no  other  but  tine  art.  Meclianic  or  useful  art  is 
the  material  expression  of  the  laws  of  force  :  so  fine  art  is  the 
material  expression  of  the  laws  of  form.  As  in  mechanic  art 
man  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as  he  works  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  force :  so  also  in  line  art,  success  must  be  the  result 
only  of  working  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  form.  In  both  cases  man's  work  must  be  in 
the  image  of  the  Divine,  or  it  is  worthless.  We  have  already 
said  that  every  work  of  nature  is  the  embodiment  both  of 
a  mechanical  and  an  assthetic  idea.  Mechanic  art  attempts  to 
give  human  expression  to  the  former,  and  fine  art  to  the  latter. 
The  one  is  the  embodiment  of  the  useful,  the  other  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  beautiful. 

In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  observe  the  character  of  the 
great  founder  and  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this  science. 
Who  then  was  the  founder  of  morphology  ?  Goethe,  the  poet, 
the  dramatist,  philosopher  and  naturalist,  "  the  many  sided 
Goethe^'' — the  greatest  creative  mind  the  world  has  seen  since 
Shakespeare.  iSTothing  can  be  more  instructive  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  than  the  life  of  this  great  man.  His  astonishing 
plastic  power  and  most  marvellous  sense  of  beauty,  combined 
with  a  power  of  sustained  thought,  patient,  minute  obser- 
vation, sincere  love  of  truth,  and  thirst  of  knowledge  in 
every  form,  left  no  department  of  art  or  science  untouched  by 
him.  While  his  chief  delight  was  fine  art,  yet  he  devoted 
years  of  intense  study  to  chemistry,  physics  and  natural  science. 
But  observe,  that  while  his  labors  in  chemistry  and  physics 
(which  latter  he  valued  above  all  his  works)  are  of  no  scientific 
value,  his  labors  in  natural  science  are  beyond  all  praise. 
While  his  theory  of  colors,  which  he  fancied  entirely  overthrew 
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the  Newtonian  theory,  must  be  looked  upon  with  regret,  as  a 
lamentable  instance  of  misdirected  genius  through  the  use  of 
false  methods,  his  morphology  of  plants  and  vertebral  theory 
of  the  skull  have  created  a  new  era  in  science.  He  found 
natural  science  little  more  than  a  confused  heap  of  disconnected 
facts;  he  endowed  it  with  form  and  life.  He  found  it  natural 
history — in  his  hands  it  became  morphology. 

JSTow,  the  reason  of  this  amazing  difference  in  his  success  in 
these  two  divisions  of  science  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Goethe 
was  endowed  by  nature  witli  the  keenest  perception  of  the  laws 
of  form,  but  none  whatever  of  the  laws  of  force  and  causation. 
His  perception  of  the  laws  of  form  exhibited  itself  in  liis  suc- 
cessful study  of  morphology,  and  his  still  more  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  fine  art ;  while  his  utter  want  of 
appreciation  of  mathematics,  and  particularly  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  rendered  successful  cultivation  of  physics  to  him 
impossible.  He  attempted  to  apply  the  methods  of  morphology 
to  physics,  and  necessarily  failed.  Among  the  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  this  science,  are  the  poet  Chamisso — the  imaginative  but 
somewhat  fanciful  and  transcendental  Oken — the  enthusiastic 
and  wonderfully  suggestive  Agassiz — the  philosophic  Owen — 
Braun,  the  botanist,  and  many  others,  whom  we  might  men- 
tion, in  all  of  whom  the  aesthetic  element  is  more  or  less  pre- 
dominant. In  fact,  I  believe  that  no  one  entirely  destitute  of 
a  love  of  fine  art,  has  ever  been  found  to  take  pleasure  in  this 
department  of  science.  But  a  love  of  fine  art  alone  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  make  a  successful  morphologist.  On  the 
contrary  it  requires  a  peculiar  and  rare  combination  of  the 
aesthetic  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  Intense  love  of  form, 
and  an  intxdtive  perception  of  its  laws,  constitute  the  artist. 
Tlie  rational  perception  of  these  laws  constitute  the  morpholo- 
gist. If  the  esthetic  predominates  over  the  philosophic,  the 
perceptive  powers  predominate  over  the  reflective — you  have 
an  Audubon.  If  the  philosophic  predominates  over  the 
aesthetic,  you  have  an  Agassiz  or  an  Owen.  In  Goethe  alone, 
the  two  were  united  harmoniously  and  in  the  highest  perfection. 
In  fact,  the  unfailing  good  sense  of  the  popular  mind  has  always 
associated  the  naturalist  and  artist  as  somewhat  kindred.     But 
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it  is  much  more  than  this  distant  kinship  recognised  by  the 
popular  mind  which  I  insist  on.  It  is  rather  that  close  and 
necessary  connection  which  exists  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, between  thought  and  expression — a  connection  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  ph^^sical  science  and  the 
useful  arts. 

But  it  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  fine  art  has  always 
been  independent  of  science — that  it  reached  an  almost  abso- 
lute perfection  among  the  Greeks,  and  again  during  the 
sixteenth  century — while  tlie  science  of  morphology  is  scarcely 
a  half  century  old,  and  is  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Not  only  so,  but  that  whenever  science  has  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  art,  the  latter  has  always  sufi'ered — that  the  exercise 
of  reason  only  clips  the  wings  of  genius.  Beyond  doubt  this 
is  to  some  extent  true.  But  fine  art  is  not  peculiar  in  tliis 
respect.  All  art  precedes  science,  and  must  of  necessity  do  so. 
Walking,  running  and  swinnning,  are  but  practical  embodi- 
ments of  tlie  principles  of  tho  lever  and  of  centre  of  gravity 
Yet  these  necessary  arts  were  perfectly  practised  before  the 
mechanical  principles  involved  were  understood.  Handspikes 
and  wedges  were  used  before  the  principles  of  levers  and 
inclined  planes  were  comprehended.  Even  the  complex  arts 
of  metallurgy,  of  dyeing,  and  of  agriculture,  had  arrived  at  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  ])efore  the  corresponding 
sciences  existed.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  fine  art — 
the  art  of  forms — should  precede  morphology,  the  science  of 
forms  ? 

There  is  a  fundamentally  wrong  idea  on  this  subject  almost 
universal  among  the  intelligent  people,  and  one,  too,  which  is 
in  the  last  degree  degrading  to  science — and  which,  tjierefore, 
we  are  anxious  to  remove.  The  idea  is,  that  the  chie)},  end  of 
science  is  to  embody  itself  in  art,  and  thus  to  increase  our 
material  comfort  and  happiness — to  feed  us,  clothe  us,  and 
bear  us  about;  that  the  philosopher  who  spends  his  life? 
regardless  of  health  or  fortune,  in  studying  the  thoughts  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  is  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
his  broken  health  and  wasted  strength,  if  he  invents  a  new 
machine  for   ginning  cotton,  or  discovers  a  new  method  of 
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making  spectacles.  And  tliis  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant, 
but  men  of  the  highest  intelhgence  think  and  speak  in  this 
grovelling  way.  Yerily,  such  men  would  turn  this  beautiful 
earth — the  garden  of  the  Almighty — the  glorious  exhibition  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  beauty — into  a  stable  or  fodder  house — 
would  pluck  the  lights  from  heaven  to  put  them  in  candle- 
sticks ;  would  hew  down  the  tree  of  science  to  make  timber 
withal,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  But  they  who  look  upon  science  in 
this  way  have  no  just  conception  either  of  the  dignity  of 
science  or  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  highest  end  of  science 
is  not  to  lead  us  downward  to  art,  but  upward  to  the  fountain 
of  all  wisdom.  Astronomy  is  more  to  be  honored  for  "opening 
the  gates  of  heaven,"  and  revealing  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  for  extending  the  limits  or  increasing  the  safety  of 
navigation;  geology  more  to  be  admired  for  "re-clothing 
dry  bones  and  revealhig  lost  creations,  than  for  tracing  veins 
of  lead  or  beds  of  coal."  Only  it  has  been  mercifully  ordered 
for  our  encouragement^  that  every  step  in  the  higher  walks  of 
science  shall  be  attended  sooner  or  later  with  material  bless- 
ings— that  every  law  of  nature,  besides  its  higher  function  of 
pointing  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  have  also  its  appointed 
duty  of  administering  to  the  material  wants  of  man  ;  that 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  while  they  join  their  spheral  harmony  to 
the  songs  of  angels,  shall  not  forget  to  bless  man  in  their  course ; 
that  streams,  whether  "adown  enormous  ravines  they  slope 
amain,"  filling  the  hills  with  their  "fierce  gladness,"  and  in 
their  perilous  fall  thundering  the  praises  of  God — or  peacefully 
bear  the  image  of  Heaven  on  their  broad  placid  bosoms,  shall 
also  turn  our  mills  and  water  our  meadows. 

We  repeat,  for  our  encouragement  it  is  thus  ordered,  but 
not  for  our  reward.  And  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  so  con- 
sider it.  The  prime  object  of  science  is  not  to  lead  us  to  art, 
but  rather  of  art  to  lead  us  to  science,  thougli  science  in  her 
turn  perfects  art.  Science  is  the  soul  of  which  art  is  the  body. 
Education  of  the  body  precedes  education  of  the  mind.  A 
sound  and  vigorous  body  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  mind.     But   cultivation   of  the  mind  through  many 
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generations  re-acts  in  refining  and  beautifying  the  body.  So 
art  leads  upwards  to  science,  but  science  in  lier  turn,  like  a 
Sovereign,  dispenses  blessings  freely  upon  art  and  upon  man. 
Thus  art  educates  man  to  the  conception  of  pure  science,  as  the 
splendors  of  Jewish  symbolism  educated  man  to  the  conception 
of  a  pure  Spiritual  religion — or  as  Cirri st,  the  incarnate  Deity, 
leads  us  upwards  to  the  Spiritual  father. 

But  it  necessarily  ha2:)pens  in  this  passage  from  art  to  science, 
that  at  some  j^eriod,  science,  or  rather  the  presumptuous  and 
premature  application  of  science,  interferes  with  the  truer 
instincts  of  man,  and  art  is  crippled.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
perfect  sciences  that  we  can  apply  principles  with  certainty — 
that  reason  can  assert  her  ascendency  over  instinct  and  experi- 
ence, and  undertake  to  guide  them.  The  application  of  imma- 
ture science  is  often  extremelv  hurtful  to  art.  This  is  true  of 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  The  arts  of  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  even  of  metalhirgy,  are  even  now  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  application  of  scientific  principles  in  these  arts, 
unless  checked  and  guided  at  every  step  by  judgment,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  hurtful.  In  all  these,  great  experience  and 
quick  perception  will  do  nuu;h  without  science — while  the  latter 
without  the  former  is  only  destructive. 

Xow,  plastic  art  is  precisely  in  this  position  with  reference 
to  morphology.  The  application  of  any  practical  rules  derived 
from  tlie  study  of  morphology,  Avould  be  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  genius;  and  unless  restrained  and  directed  at  every  step  by 
healthy  instinct,  would  be  })ositi  vely  injurious.  But  we  believe 
that  even  now,  rules  might  be  drawn  from  morphological  laws, 
the  judicious  and  cautious  use  of  which  woukl  be  useful  to  art. 
It  may  be  difficult,  perlia])S  impossible,  in  the  present  condition 
of  science,  to  state  precisely  the  nature  of  these  rules.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  w^e  can  indicate  at  least  one  of  these — one,  too, 
of  fundamental  importance  in  art.  We  have  seen  that  in  all 
organic  nature  we  find  everywhere  some  simple  idea  infinitely 
modified.  Dififerentiation  of  a  simple  elementary  form  and 
specialization  of  function,  resulting  in  mutual  dependance  of 
parts,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  organization,  the  very  idea  of 
life,  the  very  ])rinciple  of  the  Divine  architecture.     Now,  is 
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not  this  the  principle  too,  unconsciously  applied,  of  the  highest 
human  architecture.  In  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture— e.  g.^  how  often  do  we  find  the  same  elementary  form 
repeated  almost  ad  infinitum.^  under  various  disguises,  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  several  parts.  Every  pinnacle  is  in 
type,  like  the  spire,  but  variously  modified.  The  doors,  the 
windows,  the  arches,  the  columns,  even  the  minutest  ornament 
and  tracery,  repeating  in  various  disguises  the  typical  idea. 
Is  not  this  differentiation  of  simple  elementary  form  and  speci- 
alization of  function  ?  Is  it  not  the  mutual  and  harmonious 
dependence  of  parts  which  constitutes  true  organic  unity  ?  Is 
it  not  organization  %     Is  it  not  life  ? 

"We  believe  that  this  idea  of  organic  unity  is  the  basis  of  all 
art.  In  Greek  art  the  unity  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  work  of  art  is  apparently  single- 
Modern,  and  particularly  German  art,  like  a  work  of  nature,  is 
too  complex  to  be  a])preciated  at  once :  it  must  be  studied 
minutely  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole,  must  be  understood  before  the  grand 
harmony  can  be  felt.  Greek  art  is  a  simple  and  exquisite 
melody^  which  haunts  the  memory  and  dwells  forever  in  the 
heart.  Modern  art  a  complex  liannony^  an  orchesfra  of  many 
parts,  sometimes  perhaps  harsh  and  dissonant,  because  difficult 
to  bring  into  perfect  unison  ;  and  even  when  in  unison,  difficult 
to  understand  on  account  of  its  complexity  ;  but  when  the  har- 
mony is  good,  and  perfectly  understood,  producing  the  highest 
aesthetic  efiTect.  In  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  Greek  art, 
the  mind  is  the  almost  passive  recipient  of  the  noblest  impres- 
sions. This  is  the  result  of  the  complete  unity,  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  evidence  of  perfection  in  art.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  the  highest  works  of  modern  art — e.  g.  Shakespeare's 
dramas — the  mind  is  active.  Much  thought,  reflection  and 
criticism,  must  be  passed  through  before  the  single  impression 
of  the  whole  is  attained,  before  the  mind  returns  to  the  state 
of  passive  recipiency  and  enjoyment. 

If  with  this  light  we  compare  modern  with  Greek  art,  their 
relation  to  one  another  will  be  easily  understood.  Observe 
that  there  are  in  art,  as  in  organic  nature,  two  necessary  ele- 
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ments.  1st.  Diversity  of  parts.  2nd.  Co-ordination  of  these 
into  organic  unity.  Tliis  is  the  unity  amid  diversity,  bo  much 
spoken  of  by  writers  on  art.  Art  is  perfect  in  proportion  as 
these  two  ideas  are  carried  out.  \\\  ancient  art  the  unity  is 
complete,  but  the  diversity  is  not  great.  In  modern  art,  on  the 
contrary,  the  diversity  is  very  great — so  great  that  complete 
miity  has  seldom  if  ever  been  attained.  Greek  art  is  lower  in 
type^  hut  more  perfect  in  dertelopinent.  Modern  art  is  higher 
in  type,  but  less  perfect  in  development. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  concerning  modern  art,  we  mean,  of 
course,  art  which  is  essentially  modern  in  spirit,  not  that  which 
is  imitated  from,  or  in  any  sense  inspired  by  Greek  art. 
Modern  art  is  essentially  Teutonic.  Its  spirit  is  best  studied 
in  Shakespeare,  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  German  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  music.  This  peculiarity  ot  Gennan  art  we 
do  not  say  is  the  result  of  morphological  studies,  but  it  is  at 
least  the  result  of  the  same  turn  of  nn'nd,  viz:  the  combination 
of  the  philosophic  with  the  artistic,  which  has  made  them  excel 
all  other  nations  in  morphology. 

We  might  give  many  illustrations  of  this  point,  but  this 
would  lead  us  too  far.  We  are  sure  they  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  familiar  with  German  art. 

If,  tlien,  this  idea  of  organic  unity  which  has  been  thus  mi- 
consciously  embodied  in  art,  was  more  distinctly  insisted  upon 
as  a  princii)le,  as  something  to  be  consciously  aimed  at;  and 
above  all,  if  the  idea  itself  was  nuide  more  distinct  and  vivid 
in  the  minds  of  artists  by  the  attentive  study  of  the  works  of 
Divine  art,  would  it  not  result  in  the  highest  benefit  to  art? 

But  it  will  be  perhaps  objected,  that  there  is  already  a 
science,  though  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  whose  laws  art  is  the 
material  expression,  viz:  the  science  of  aesthetics.  What,  then, 
is  the  relation  of  i^esthetics  to  morphology.  As  this  is  an  im- 
portant point,  we  will  attempt  to  make  it  clear. 

There  are  in  aesthetics,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  two  distinct 
methods  of  research,  viz :  the  inductive  and  the  deductive. 
Tliere  has  been  consequently  two  distinct  systems  of  aesthetics. 
The  one,  an  attempt  indioctively  to  establish  the  laws  of  beauty 
by  critical  study  of  the  great  works  of  art;   the  other  is  an 
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attempt  to  deduce  these  laws  from  tlie  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
The  former  is  strictly  a  branch  of  inductive  science,  the  latter 
of  metaphysical  science.  It  is  only  with  the  former  or  induc- 
tive system  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Aesthetics  and  morphology,  then,  are  both  concerned  with 
the  laws  of  form  ;  hut  aesthetics  seeks  to  establish  the  laws  of 
leautiful  form  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  human  art,  mor- 
phology the  universal  laws  of  form  by  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Divine  art.  If  it  be  asked,  then,  what  is  the  relation  of 
a3stlietics  to  morphology,  we  answer,  it  is  the  relation  which 
every  special  science  bears  to  a  more  general  one.  The  same 
which  astronomy,  for  instance,  bears  to  mechanical  philosophy. 

Astronomy,  until  the  time  of  Newton,  was  studied  without 
reference  to  any  other  branch  of  science.  Laws,  many  and 
beautiful,  were  established  by  Kepler,  but  they  were  phenome- 
nal laws  only,  and  had  no  reference  to  their  cause.  Astronomy 
was  a  distinct  science,  founded  upon  its  own  basis  of  facts,  and 
bound  together  by  its  own  peculiar  laws.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  another  and  more  fundamental  science  had  been  per- 
fected by  Galileo,  viz:  the  science  of  mechanics.  By  the 
reference  of  the  phenomenal  laws  of  astronomy  to  the  more 
general  laws  of  mechanics  as  their  cause,  astronomy  became 
in  the  hands  of  Newton  a  physical  science. 

So  also  the  laws  of  art  w^ere  studied  first  without  reference  to 
their  cause.  Works  of  human  art  were  subjected  to  critical 
observation,  and  from  such  observation  the  formal  or  phenome- 
nal laws  of  aesthetics  were  inductively  established.  In  the 
meantime  there  has  grown  up  another  and  more  fundamental 
science  of  forms,  viz :  morphology.  The  reference  of  these 
formal  aesthetic  laws  to  the  more  general  and  fundamental 
laws  of  morphology  is,  as  it  were,  referring  them  to  their 
cause.  And  thus  aesthetics  becomes  a  branch  of  morphological 
science,  as  astronomy  became,  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  a 
branch  of  mechanics.  We  all  know  the  immense  impulse  com- 
nmnicated  to  the  progress  of  astronomy,  and  to  its  application 
to  the  arts,  by  the  subordination  of  its  laws  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  May  we  not  look  for  a  similar  impulse  to  aesthetic 
science  and  its  application  to  art,  as  a  result  of  the  subordination 
15 
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of  its  laws  to  the  laws  of  morphology.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  time  will  come,  and  that  shortly  too,  when  plastic  art  will 
be  no  longer  the  unconscious^  intuitive^  hut  the  conscious  and 
rational  embodiment  of  morphological  laws,  in  the  same  sense 
as  useful  art  is  now  the  rational  embodiment  of  physical  laws. 

There  are  three  necessary  stages  in  art  as  well  as  in  every 
species  of  development.  First,  under  the  guidance  of  instinct, 
art  reaches  a  high  degree  of  perfection  though  simple  in  its 
character.  Then  comes  science  imperfect,  immature,  interfer- 
ing with  and  paralyzing  art.  Lastly,  under  the  guidance  of 
perfect  science,  art  reaches  its  highest  perfection.  First, 
instinct,  simple,  pure,  childlike,  leads  us  directly  and  uncon- 
sciously to  a  simple  but  perfect  art.  Then  comes  reason, 
unskilled,  immature,  but  yet  often  proud,  arrogant — asserting 
her  superiority,  and  thus  doing  much  harm — but  finally,  when 
mature,  guiding  instinct  with  unerring  certainty.  May  we  not 
thus  confidently  prophesy  a  still  higher  career  for  fine  art  than 
any  it  has  yet  attained  \  It  has  already  passed  through  two 
stages.  Shall  it  not,  under  the  guidance  of  morphology,  attain 
the  third  and  highest  ? 

One  more  thought  and  I  am  done.  Fine  art  has  an  ideal 
which  it  seeks  to  tmbody.  Morphology  also  has  an  ideal  (the 
archetype)  which  it  seeks  to  discover.  The  ideal  of  art  is  that 
toward  which  all  nature  ceaselessly  strives, — the  ideal  of 
science,  that  from  which  all  nature  is  ceaselessly  unfolded. 
Both  must  ever  remain  ideals  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us. 
We  must  forever  approach,  but  can  never  attain  them.  For 
the  ideal  of  science  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  eternal  thoughts 
of  God  the  Father — the  ideal  of  art  only  in  the  person  of  God 
the  Son.  Religion,  more  perfect,  and  far  more  practical  than 
either,  strives,  through  the  influence  of  the  third  person,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  embody  the  same  ideal,  not  in  human  thought 
nor  in  human  works  of  art,  but  in  human  life  and  human 
character. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

The  Testimony  of  Modern  Science  to  the  Unity  of  ManJcirid; 
heing  a  Summary  of  the  Conclusions  announced  hy  the 
Highest  Authorities  in  the  several  departments  of  Physiology^ 
Zoology  and  Comparatvoe  Philology,  in  favor  of  the  specific 
Unity  and  Common  Origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  Man. 
By  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Yirginia.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  hy  James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.  New 
York:  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  530  Broadway,  1B59, 
pp.  344. 

There  is  a  historical  interest  in  the  prominent  speculative 
errors  that  have  appeared  in  the  w^orld.  By  prominent  we 
mean  those  related  to  important  subjects,  or  which  were  con- 
ceived by  minds  of  large  proportions,  for  giants  even  produce 
deformed  offspring.  In  reference  to  the  origin  of  man,  for 
example,  such  a  retrospect  would  begin  with  the  notion  of 
Aristotle  ;  that  as  a  race  man  has  had  no  beginning  ;  but  that 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  men,  such  as  now,  from  eternity. 
But  had  there  been  such  a  succession,  and  increasing  as  it  does 
now,  or  even  at  the  rate  of  one  in  a  century,  no  finite  space, 
much  less  the  earth,  could  contain  the  living  men. 

Epicurus  supposed  that  man  in  his  organized  form  had  a 
beginning,  although  the  elements  of  which  he  is  composed 
had  not;  but  had  been  in  the  form  of  minute  atoms,  dancing 
forever  in  space,  until  by  chance  certain  of  them  meecing 
together  formed  that  being  of  life,  thought,  will,  action,  which 
we  call  man.  But  science  in  these  days  ignores  chance  as  a 
cause  or  agent  altogether,  whatever  it  may  have  allowed  in 
the  days  of  Epicurus. 

The  development  theory  of  La  Marck  and  others,  represents 
man  and  every  other  animal  as  having  been  gradually  developed 
out  of  the  same  germ,  or  q^^  laid  by  the  ocean;  so  that  all  the 
races  of  men  are  nearly  related  together,  but  not  much  more 
nearly  than  they  are  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
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although  such  clianges  have  been  going  on  gradually,  no 
Palaeontologist  has  ever  discovered  a  fossil,  nor  has  any  Zoolo- 
gist seen  an  animal  partially  transformed  ;  for  Ovid  cannot  be 
regarded  as  one  or  the  other;  nor  were  the  metamorphoses 
which  he  describes  sufficiently  gradual  or  progressive  to  har- 
monize with  the  theory. 

Yoltaire,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  has  recently  designated  the 
"man  of  thought  of  his  century,"  expressed  an  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  man,  which  has  lately  been  brought 
prominently  to  the  public  attention  in  a  scientific  form.  It  is 
this.  Man  zoologically  considered  is  a  genus,  including  several 
species.  Men  are  so  distinct  in  nature,  that  they  cannot  have 
sprung  from  a  common  parentage. 

A  distinguished  naturalist  of  our  own  day,  and  living  in  our 
own  country,  has  proposed  a  modification  of  this  theory.  He 
teaches  that  all  men  have  not  a  common  parentage,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  are  of  the  same  species,  because  these  various 
progenitors  of  the  different  races  were  created  with  the  same 
nature,  at  distinct  centres  of  distribution  or  migration.  Adam 
and  Eve  were  not  the  only  progenitors  of  men — not  the  first 
parents  of  all  men  ;  but  there  were  as  many  first  parents  as 
shall  hercjffter  be  determined. 

The  whole  Christian  Church  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Aris- 
totle and  Epicurus,  that  man  was  created  by  God  ;  in  opposition 
to  La  Marck,  that  he  was  created  mature  in  body  and  mind,  and 
morally  perfect,  and  has  fallen  from  his  original  elevation  ;  in 
opposition  to  Yoltaire  and  Agassiz,  /that  there  was  but  one 
original  pair  of  human  beings  created,  and  that  from  them 
all  men  in  every  part  of  the  world  have  descended,  and  that 
consequently  all  men  are  of  the  same  nature. 

And  because  the  most  profound  and  extensive  researches  in 
science  have  indicated  the  same  conclusion  in  reference  to  the 
unity  of  mankind,  the  interpreters  of  that  portion  of  the  volume 
of  nature  which  pertains  to  this  subject  are  generally  wil- 
ling that  the  comprehensive  Humboldt  should  record  the 
verdict  of  reason  in  these  words :  "Whilst  attention  was  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  extremes  of  color  and  of  form,  the  result 
of  the  first  vivid  impressions  derived  from  the  senses  was  a 
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tendency  to  view  these  differences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere 
varieties,  but  of  originally  distinct  species.  The  permanence 
of  certain  types  in  the  midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences, 
especially  of  climate,  appeared  to  favor  this  view,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  time  to  which  the  historical  evi- 
dence applied ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  more  pow^erful  reasons  lend 
their  weight  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  corroborate 
the  unity  of  the  human  race." 

The  volume  before  us  contains  an  argument  on  the  unity  of 
the  human  species ;  and  another  on  the  common  parentage  of 
the  human  races.  Dr.  Cabell,  the  author,  is  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Yirginia.  As  the 
points  under  discussion  are  related  to  various  sciences,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  have  the  testimony  and  the  reasonings  of 
enlightened  men,  who  view  the  subject  from  these  different 
positions.  Looking  at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands  prominent, 
and  illuminated  by  the  various  lines  of  evidence  from  so  many 
sources,  no  candid  and  well  informed  man  can  say  that  the 
unity  of  mankind  is  maintained  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
Anatomy  or  Physiology,  or  Ethnology,  or  Zoology,  or  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Monumental  History  of  Egypt. 
Eminent  authorities  in  all  these  departments  of  knowledge,  in 
every  enlighted  nation,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  opinions,  have  uttered  their  convictions,  and 
thus  accumulated  a  weight  of  authority  that  is  too  heavy  for 
the  weakness  of  error  to  bear. 

Dr.  Cabell  has  conducted  his  argument  in  a  spirit  highly 
to  be  commended.  Everything  is  done  fairly.  He  has  confi- 
dence in  the  truth.  He  feels  the  need  of  no  suspected  facts  ; 
he  argues  from  such  as  are  well  known  ;  and  if,  therefore,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  way  in  his  book,  if  he  has  not  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  army  by  recruiting,  he  has  marshalled  the 
veterans,  and  by  putting  them  in  position,  and  animating  them, 
and  arming  them  with  new  weapons,  has  made  them  formidable 
and  effective.  He  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  departments 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  but  adjusts  his  mirrors  so  as  to 
gather  the  rays  from  every  light.  "We  are  glad  that  he  has 
spoken  from  the  Professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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On  a  question  involving  such  interests,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
tlie  attitude  of  tlie  institutions  of  learning  in  reference  to  it. 
As  a  scientific  question,  it  belongs  to  them  to  lead  the  way ; 
and  as  a  question  involving  greater  interests  than  any  that  are 
purely  scientific,  it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  exert  that  in- 
fl.uence  in  behalf  of  truth  and  humanity  defrauded  of  its  birth- 
right. This  new  movement  is  infidel,  and  we  presume  designed 
to  be  so  by  most  of  its  friends.  In  days  past,  infidelity  having 
unsuccessfully  assailed  the  direct  and  peculiar  evidence  for  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  now  seeks  to  produce 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  works 
of  God  and  what  claims  to  be  His  word  :  but  in  the  way  that 
it  seeks  to  do  this,  in  tlie  present  case,  it  is  as  clear  that  there 
is  a  similar  want  of  harmony  among  the  works  themselves;  and 
if  any  man  will  attempt  to  classify  all  animals  on  the  new  basis, 
according  to  the  new  ideas  of  species,  he  will  soon  perceive  it. 
"We  protest  against  calling  this  a  scientific  movement.  Its 
origin  and  history  warrant  such  a  protest.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy between  Christianity  and  science.  They  dwelt  harmo- 
nious in  the  minds  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  Burke  and  Sir  "Wm. 
Hamilton ;  and  if  science  did  not  teach  these  men  infidelity, 
it  alone  never  taught  any.  But  those  ambiguities  which  some 
call  science,  can  unsettle  everything,  and  will  produce  a  world 
of  confusion  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  and  exert  the 
influence  that  belongs  only  to  truth  well  established.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  men  wish  to  be  infidel;  some  for  one  cause, 
and  some  for  another.  But  being  oftentimes  intelligent  men, 
they  wish  to  have  at  least  some  appearance  of  reason  ;  and 
hence  they  are  ready  to  welcome  every  new  appearance  in  the 
world  of  speculation  that  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  understood 
to  be  divested  of  all  difiiculty. 

The  first  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Cabell  is,  whether  all  men 
are  of  the  same  species.  The  word  ajyecies  is  used  in  the  zoo- 
logical import  of  the  word.  It  designates  the  lowest  of  those 
divisions  into  which  animated  nature  is  classified.  There  are 
indeed  some  differences  among  animals  of  the  same  species  ; 
but  they  are  so  variable  as  not  to  admit  of  distinct  classification, 
and  in  general  are  called  varieties.     All  animals  are  of  the 
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same  species  which  have  the  same  nature,  which  specific  nature 
is  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  its  offspring.  We  cannot 
know  what  species  is  in  its  essence,  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
the  solution  of  this  question ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  just  views  of  the  criteria  or  characteristics  of  species,  not 
omitting  the  application  of  those  that  are  indicative  of  nature, 
and  not  applying  such  as  distinguish  varieties,  that  spring  up 
as  the  species  becomes  so  enlarged  as  to  spread  over  extensive 
and  varied  regions  of  the  globe* 

The  elements  essential  to  species  were  created.  God  created 
species,  and  hence  the  specific  nature  is  inherited  by  every 
individual  descended  from  the  common  parentage,  no  matter 
how  it  varies  in  appearance  from  the  original  type.  Professor 
Dana  says:  "The  individual  is  involved  in  the  germ-cell  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Tliat  cell  possesses  certain  inlierent  quali- 
ties or  powers,  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  external  nature ; 
so  that,  wlien  having  its  appropriate  nidus  or  surrounding  con- 
ditions, it  will  grow  and  develop  out  each  organ  and  member 
to  the  completed  result ;  and  this  both  as  to  chemical  changes 
and  the  evolution  of  tlie  structure  that  belongs  to  it,  as  subor- 
dinate to  some  kingdom,  class,  order,  genus  and  species  in 
nature." 

Since  species  is  thus  fixed,  and  the  developments  of  the 
hereditary  nature  are  the  characteristics  of  species,  where  is 
the  difiiculty  of  determining  the  specific  relations  of  man  or 
any  other  animal  ?  The  difficulty  arises  from  a  fact  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  As  any  particular  species  of  animal 
becomes  extended,  there  spring  up  varieties,  and  some  of  these 
varieties  become  permanent,  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  distinguish- 
ing between  fixed  varieties  and  species.  Now,  some  reformers 
in  zoology  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  obscurity,  so  as  to 
confound  species  and  fixed  varieties.  But  this  cannot  be  done, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  within  recent  observation  fixed  va- 
rieties have  come  into  existence,  under  well  known  species. 
This  is  true  even  of  men,  for  Mr.  Poinsett  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  regiment  of  spotted  men  in  Mexico.  Tliere  is  nothing 
surer  in  zoology  tlian  that  there  are  varieties  of  animals,  now 
permanent,  that  were  not  created  so.     The  same  is  true  of 
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plants.  There  must  be  an  original  and  fundamental  difference 
between  species,  which  has  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  all 
varieties  which  are  superficial  and  subsequent  to  the  creation 
of  the  nature.  Species  came  into  existence  under  the  law,  and 
in  the  act  of  creation — varieties  under  the  law  of  Providence. 
If  these  varieties  existed  only  among  men,  then  the  difficulty 
might  be  insuperable,  but  all  the  animals  that  accompany 
man  in  his  migrations  over  the  world,  exhibit  the  same  kind 
of  variations. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  what  valuable  aid  history  may 
afford  in  solving  one  problem,  and  by  determining  that, 
remove  any  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  that  might  otherwise 
embarrass  future  investigations.  If  two  sheep  were  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  you  for  classification — the  one  white,  the 
other  black — the  one  with  coarse  hair,  the  other  with  a  wool 
of  fine  texture — tlie  one  differing  from  the  other  in  size  and 
shape,  you  might  very  naturally  be  puzzled  by  these  very  dif- 
ferent appearances,  now  for  the  first  time  observed.  But  if 
you  were  assured  by  a  man  of  truth  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  their  history,  and  tliat  they  were  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parentage,  this  trutliful  statement  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Where  history  is  sure,  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to 
any  other  tests.  Science  indeed  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
every  mind  that  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  of  the  same 
species  ;  but  the  aid  of  history  is  altogether  with  the  unity  of 
origin  and  species.  The  most  ancient  and  the  most  perfect 
history  that  man  possesses,  states  that  Eve  was  "the  mother 
of  all  living" — that  at  one  time  the  whole  race  was  swept 
away  by  a  deluge,  except  one  family,  and  that  from  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  "was  the  whole  earth  overspread."  History 
never  settled  any  question  more  clearly  than  this.  But 
men  object  to  receive  this  testimony.  Why?  Not  certainly 
because  it  is  history,  for  these  very  men  are  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  every  hieroglyphic  inscribed  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt;  and  if,  perchance,  some  of  these  anonymous  inscriptions 
should  not  agree  with  the  sacred  history,  they  are  ready  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  former,  to  the  disparagement  of  a  volume 
written  in  a  connected  style,  and  in  a  language  that  thousands 
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can  read,  belonging  originally  to  an  ancient  people  so  peculiar 
and  remarkable  in  religion,  that  if  tlie  true  God  ever  did  reveal 
himself,  it  must  have  been  to  them ; — a  volume  of  such 
authority,  that  if  any  words  ever  did  emanate  from  the  Majesty 
of  the  world,  they  are  in  it,  and,  as  might,  be  expected,  are  at 
this  distant  day  exerting  an  influence  beyond  all  other  visible 
moral  agencies  combined,  over  the  different  races  of  mankind. 
Did  such  infatuation,  as  such  a  preference  exhibits,  ever  have 
a  parallel ! 

We  are  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  the  inscriptions  on 
Egyptian  monuments  are  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the 
Sacred  History  on  this  subject.  But  are  they?  Who  shall 
decide?  Until  more  eminent  authorities  arise  than  Bunsen 
and  Lepsius,  we  shall  maintain  that  there  is  harmony  between 
the  monumental  history  of  Egypt  and  the  inspired  declaration, 
that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  But  what  is  the  impor- 
tant fact  revealed  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  on  this  subject? 
It  is  this.  The  negro  type  is  delineated  upon  them,  according 
to  Dr.  Kott,  twenty -four  centuries  before  Christ,  from  which 
he  would  infer  that  the  negro  existed  as  a  distinct  species  from 
the  beginning.  The  history  of  permanent  varieties  proves  that 
ample  time  existed  between  the  period  of  that  delineation  and 
the  creation,  for  the  development  of  such  a  variation  from  the 
original  type.  But  more  than  this.  Dr.  Nott  contends  that 
these  same  monuments  present  the  Egyptian  empire  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization  four  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
from  which  he  infers  that  the  date  of  the  creation  must  extend 
much  farther  back  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine : 
then  surely  with  this  indefinitely  extended  period  there  would 
be  time  enough  for  all  the  varieties  of  men  to  make  their 
appearance  before  the  negro  type  was  delineated  on  the  monu- 
ments. He  must  either  give  up  his  idea  of  the  protracted 
existence  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth,  or  cease  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  representation  of  the  negro  twenty-four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  indicative  of  original 
diversity. 
16 
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But  it  is  farther  objected  against  tlie  evidence  adduced  from 
sacred  history,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  so  contradic- 
tory to  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  it  is  incompetent 
to  decide  any  scientific  question.  We  are  very  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  Divine  Revelation  to  teach 
•  science,  technically  so  called.  It  has  a  far  higher  purpose. 
God  made  a  different  provision  for  the  discovery  of  the  truths 
taught  in  the  volume  of  nature.  The  Bible  does  not  pretend 
to  teach  zoology,  but  it  teaches  history,  and  if  any  question  is 
so  related  to  both  that  the  statement  of  the  historical  fact  solves 
a  problem  in  zoology,  the  lover  of  truth  will  not  reject  her 
because  she  comes  in  a  more  simple  dress  than  he  desired. 
The  Bible  does  not  say,  in  the  language  of  science,  that  all 
men  are  of  the  same  species,  but  it  does  say,  that  all  men  are 
descended  from  one  and  the  same  original  pair ;  and  of  course 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  must  be  of 
the  same  species. 

It  is  entirely  too  broad  an  inference  which  the  objection  would 
draw  from  the  use  of  popular  language  by  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  some  distinguished 
physician,  who  has  by  no  means  restricted  his  studies  to  the 
healing  art,  but  has  in  the  intervals  of  severe  professional  toil 
wandered  through  the  fields  of  general  science,  should  promise 
verbally,  or  in  writing,  to  meet  a  medical  brother  at  a  patient's 
house  for  consultation,  at  sunset^  would  it  be  just  or  proper  to 
criticise  the  language  so  as  to  infer  that  the  learned  Doctor 
was  ignorant  of  the  Copernican  system,  or  that  he  intended  to 
contradict  it;  or  because  he  used  language  so  inuch  at  variance 
with  the  true  system  of  astronomy,  that  his  testimony  on  sub- 
jects which  he  designed  to  teach  was  worthless?  We  should 
protest  against  any  such  inferences.  If  we  are  to  infer 
ignorance,  or  opposition,  or  general  incompetency,  as  a  witness 
on  such  grounds,  who  is  there  that  may  not  be  impeached? 
Even  professedly  scientific  treatises  themselves,  that  speak  of 
the  summer  and  winter  solstice^  and  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  must  be  condemned.  And  if  any  man 
would  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  such  language,  let 
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him  attempt  to  express  the  idea  of  sunrise  in  strictly  scientific 
terms,  and  he  will  perceive  that  scientific  language  is  very 
imperfect,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  heard  it  sometimes  intimated,  that  Christianity 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  scientific  advancement.  But  such 
intimations  have  not  been  suggested  by  those  great  men  who 
have  done  most  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  They 
have  not  been  conscious  of  any  such  impediment.  It  is  true 
that  Christians  knowing  the  difficulty  of  correctly  interpreting 
the  works  of  God,  and  the  fallible  nature  of  the  interpreter, 
and  the  number  of  errors  that  in  fact  mark  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  toward  every  great  truth,  the  discovery  of  which 
has  been  the  reward  of  much  diligence  and  patience,  have 
been  cautious  in  bestowing  on  every  opinion  of  scientific  men 
the  honors  due  only  to  truth.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases 
such  a  wise  general  policy  may  have  been  misapplied.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  an  obstacle,  the  great  reason  that  science  has 
made  such  progress  in  Christian  lands  is,  because  Christian 
principle  has  given  men  and  money  to  the  widest  possible  dif- 
fusion of  education  and  intelligence,  thus  bringing  so  many 
laborers  into  the  fields  of  science  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, the  harvest  naturally  must  have  been  great;  and  that 
blessing  of  God  was  secured  by  the  general  prevalence  of  those 
principles  which  he  regards  with  favor;  "for  godliness  is  profit- 
able unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  is  just  as  preposterous  for  men 
to  urge  such  objections  now,  as  it  will  be  for  those  nations 
which  Christianity  is  now  elevating  from  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  at  some  future  day,  when  the  work  is  partially 
accomplished,  to  say  the  same  thing.  The  stench  of  the  un- 
grateful charge  infects  the  air. 

We  are  aware  that  the  case  of  Galileo  is  cited,  who  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Eomisli  Inquisition  for  asserting  that  the  earth 
moves  around  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  around  the  earth.  But 
"  let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden."  Is  the  sin  of  the  Romish 
Hierarchy  to  be  visited  on  Christianity,  or  even  on  us  Protes- 
tants, who  have  used  every  power  that  God  has  given  us  to  free 
ourselves  from  any  participation  in  her  acts  at  the  peril  of  every 
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temporal  interest?  Just  as  reasonably  reproach  the  United 
States  because  it  is  a  civil  government  and  a  republic,  with 
all  that  took  place  in  the  name  of  Keason  and  Kepublicanism 
in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  When 
the  far  greater  wrongs  are  considered  that  we  have  suffered 
from  the  same  savage  hands  for  asserting  our  right  to  read  and 
interpret  the  word  of  God,  it  must  seem  suitable  that  science 
should  congratulate  itself  that  it  fared  so  well.  Considering  the 
character  of  that  Inquisition — what  a  disgrace  it  was  to  hu- 
manity— it  is  wonderful  that  only  one  such  case  of  suffering  can 
be  referred  to.  Although  Galileo  was  a  great  man,  and  per- 
haps a  good  man,  too,  yet  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  Inquisition  not  only  imprisoned,  but  tortured  and  put  to 
death  hundreds  of  better  men ;  men  who  loved  the  truth  for 
which  they  suffered  too  well  to  recant,  and  who  suffered  for  a 
less  offence  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  asserting  that  the  earth 
moves. 

We  are  sure  that  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  withholding 
assent  to  the  historical  statement  of  the  Bible,  that  all  men  are 
from  a  common  parentage,  nor  to  the  scientific  inference  from  it, 
that  they  are  all  of  the  same  species.  The  objections  made  to 
this  statement  have  been  the  means  of  developing  some  very 
striking  corroborations  of  it  from  nature.  The  two  volumes  are 
harmonious,  for  their  author  is  the  same,  who  is  immutably  wise 
and  true  :  "  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.'* 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  manner  in  which  science 
seeks  to  solve  this  problem,  provided  a  proper  spirit  guides  the 
investigation.  Man  has  his  place  in  the  zoological  system,  and 
if  all  men  have  the  same  "nature,  they  are  of  the  same  species. 
Nature  is  indicated  by  the  anatomical  structure,  by  physiologi- 
cal arrangements  and  facts,  and  by  the  mental  and  moral 
powers,  conditions  and  phenomena. 

The  structure  of  an  animal  indicates  its  nature.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  parts  of  the  structure  are  equally 
indicative  of  nature,  or  that  certain  conditions  of  it  are  at  all 
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80.  We  observe  animals  that  we  know  to  be  of  the  same 
species,  differing  in  size,  in  figure  and  color,  hence  the  logical 
inference  that  these  are  not  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  species  of  those  kinds  of  animals.  And  what  kinds  are 
they  ?  Tliose  that  are  so  constituted  as  to  live  and  flourish  in 
different  climates,  and  on  various  kinds  of  food,  and  in  a  variety 
of  external  circumstances.  In  all  those  animals  which,  like 
man,  are  thus  adapted  to  these  varieties  of  circumstances, 
changes  take  place  in  these  particulars  of  structure,  so  that  if 
a  man  should  ask  how  can  you  believe  that  two  men,  the  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  are  of  the  same  species,  the  answer 
is,  in  the  same  way  that  we  believe  a  white  sheep  and  a  black 
one  are  of  identical  species.  Or  should  he  still  farther  enquire 
how  two  men,  the  one  having  the  skull  of  the  negro,  and  the 
other  the  well  developed  skull  of  the  Caucasian,  can  be  of  the 
same  species,  we  answer,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  bull 
dog  and  the  grey  hound,  or  that  varieties  of  hogs  with  their  very 
differently  developed  heads,  may  be  of  the  same  species.  And 
in  like  manner  of  all  other  variations.  If  man  did  not  exhibit 
such  varieties,  he  would  be  an  exception  among  all  such  animals 
as  are  adapted  to  inhabit  every  part  of  the  globe.  Indeed, 
from  one  circumstance  we  should  expect  greater  varieties 
among  men  than  other  animals.  There  is  greater  variety  among 
individuals  of  the  human  species  than  among  those  of  other 
animals.  They  differ  more  in  size,  proportion,  expression, 
voice,  gait,  than  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  probably 
because  it  is  more  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  Hence  all 
African  skulls  do  not  conform  to  the  typical  one,  nor  do  their 
features.  Now,  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  this  greater 
individual  diversity  among  them,  greater  permanent  variation 
also.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  any  man,  but  especially 
one  not  skilled  in  classification,  attaches  much  weight  to  such 
peculiarities  of  structure  as  these,  he  will  inevitably  blunder. 
And  yet  (we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  fact)  it  is 
on  these  structmral  differences  that  the  reformers  of  zoology 
plant  themselves — on  these  uncertain  data  they  expect  to  over- 
turn science  and  revelation!    "We  do  not  believe  that  they 
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expect  it — they  must  know  there  is  not  enough  force  in  such 
shadows  to  produce  such  effects. 

The  main  question,  without  descending  to  particulars  for 
which  we  have  not  space,  is,  will  the  science  of  anatomy,  as 
understood  in  Paris  or  Edinburgh,  or  Philadelphia,  answer  the 
purpose  for  Pekin  or  Timbuctoo  ?  "Will  a  human  skeleton,  or 
a  subject  for  dissection,  answer  every  purpose,  no  matter  where 
it  came  from  ? 

Prof.  Owen,  of  England,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority  on  comparative  anatomy,  in  a  lecture  on  the  An- 
thropoid Apes,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Cabell,  p.  122,  says:  "It  is 
not  without  interest  to  observe,  tliat  as  the  generic  forms  of  the 
Quadrumana  approach  the  Bimanous  order,  they  are  repre- 
sented by  fewer  species.  The  Gibbons  (Hylobates)  scarcely 
number  more  than  half  a  dozen  species ;  the  Orangs  (Pithecus) 
have  but  two  species,  or  at  most  three ;  the  Chimpanzees 
(Troglodytes)  are  represented  by  two  species.  The  unity  of 
the  human  species  is  demonstrated  by  the  constancy  of  those 
osteological  and  dental  characters,  to  which  the  attention  is 
more  particularly  directed  in  the  investigation  of  the  corre- 
sponding characters  of  the  higher  Quadrumana.  Man  is  the 
sole  species  of  his  genus — the  sole  representative  of  his  order." 

If  any  one  should  be  curious  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  race  of  men  partially  agree 
in  structure,  and  differ  from  those  of  another  race,  zoology 
will  afford  them  numerous  analogies.  As  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a  variety  among  individuals  of  the  same  race.  In  addition 
to  this,  among  those  animals  that  are  adapted  to  varieties  of 
climate,  food  and  other  circumstances,  there  arise  variations  in 
structure  that  are  transmitted,  and  become  permanent.  In 
this  way  have  arisen  permanent  varieties  of  the  horse,  the 
sheep,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  gallinaceous  fowl — and  in 
like  manner  of  man.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  white 
men  are  of  the  same  race,  neither  are  all  black  men  of  the 
same  race,  nor  are  all  olive  colored  men  of  the  same  race, 
neither  do  all  the  men  of  any  one  race  exhibit  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  that  race  which  they  would  if  these  were  specific 
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characteristics.  There  are  negro  skulls,  for  example,  that  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  Caucasian  type  than  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

Any  just  description  of  species  must  evidently  be  in  such 
terms  as  to  include  every  individual  of  the  species  described, 
and  not  include  any  of  tliose  belonging  to  another  species. 
Now,  on  the  hypothesis  of  one  species  among  men,  this  can 
be  done,  but  it  cannot  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  more 
than  one,  for  nature  will  not  accommodate  herself  to  error. 
For  example,  if  but  two  species  are  supposed,  the  Caucasian 
certainly  will  be  one.  Now,  let  the  most  skilful  man  attempt 
to  describe  the  Caucasian  species  in  such  terms  as  shall  include 
all  that  we  know  to  belong  to  that  race,  and  none  that  we 
know  belong  to  other  races.  It  cannot  be  done.  For  if  we 
take  the  complexion  as  the  most  distinguishing  feature,  there 
are  whole  nations  of  this  race  that  are  dark-skinned,  and  some  of 
the  Indostanee  family  are  black — whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fair  Mandan  Indians  of  this  country  would  come  in  under 
such  a  description.  Where  different  races  approach  each 
other  by  such  insensible  gradations,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
nature  that  different  species  do  not  exist,  for  all  species  are  so 
well  defined  by  nature,  that  they  can  be  by  language. 

The  organization  of  society  in  the  East,  and  in  Pagan  nations 
generally,  is  more  favorable  to  the  extension  of  any  peculi- 
arity of  structure  that  might  belong  to  the  lord  of  a  harem, 
than  where  marriage  is  only  between  one  man  and  one  woman. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  not  see  such  permanent 
varieties  more  frequently  appearing  now  %  Also,  whether  the 
long  continuance  of  the  black  race  in  colder  latitudes  than 
Guinea  will  convert  them  finally  into  white  men  ?  To  be  sure 
this  question  may  not  at  the  present  be  capable  of  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a  comparison  of 
the  negroes  of  this  country  with  those  of  Africa,  would  show 
an  evident  departure  from  the  African,  and  an  inclination  to 
the  Caucasian  type.  But  we  perceive  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  races  of  men  now  should  not  as  readily  change  as  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  most  impressible  and  plastic  period  of  an 
individual's  life,  is  when  he  is  young,  so  with   races.     The 
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varieties  of  structure,  which  the  varieties  of  circumstances 
were  adapted  to  produce,  have  had  their  effect  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  race ;  and  now,  these  having  been  estabhshed  by 
so  many  centuries,  it  is  possible  that  if  th.ey  can  be  re-changed  at 
all,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  effect  it. 

As  these  permanent  variations  seem  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restricted  to  those  animals  that  are  generally  distributed 
over  the  globe,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
caused,  under  Providence,  by  the  varieties  of  air,  heat,  food, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  different  regions  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  there  are  facts  that  establish  this  beyond 
controversy.  We  challenge  a  denial  of  them.  Dr.  Bachman 
says,  that  "  every  verteb rated  animal,  from  the  horse  down  to 
the  canary  bird  and  gold-fish,  is  subject,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion^ to  very  great  and  striking  varieties,  and  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  species  these  varieties  are  much  greater  than  are 
exhibited  in  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  human  race." 
Here  are  the  facts : — In  accounting  for  them,  that  eminent 
physiologist,  J.  MuUer,  as  quoted  in  our  author,  p.  36,  says: 
"The  concurrence  of  different  conditions  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external  nature,  which  cannot  be  severally  defined,  has  pro- 
duced the  existing:  races  or  fixed  varieties  of  tlie  different 
species  of  animals."  Prof.  Draper,  also  quoted  p.  125,  says: 
"I  do  not,  therefore,  contemplate  the  human  race  as  consisting 
of  varieties,  much  less  of  distinct  species;  but  rather  as  offer- 
ing numberless  representations  of  the  different  forms  which  an 
ideal  type  can  be  made  to  assume  under  exposure  to  different 
conditions." 

We  have  taken  up  so  much  space  with  observations  on  the 
structural,  that  we  shall  have  to  be  more  concise  on  the  physio- 
logical and  psychical  arguments  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  desirable.  The  physiological  characteristics  are  more 
uniform,  and  hence  afford  more  satisfactory  criteria  for  judg- 
ment. These  physiological  characteristics  of  the  different  races 
have  been  collected  with  great  care.  Dr.  Cabell  sums  them 
up  in  these  words,  p.  124:  "Authentic  statistics  have  been 
collected  which  serve  to  establish  a  most  exact  correspondence 
between  the  different  races  as  to  the  average  duration  of  life 
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under  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  mode  of  life,  &c.;  as  to 
the  maximum  longevity;  the  rate  of  mortality;  the  age  at 
which  the  body  attains  its  maximum  development;  the  epoch 
of  the  first  menstruation  (with  a  partial  and  easily  explained 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoo  females) ;  the  frequency  of 
the  periodical  recurrence  of  that  function ;  the  epocli  of  life  to 
which  it  extends;  the  duration  of  pregnancy;  the  fertility  of 
mixed  breeds;  and  finally  their  liability  to  the  same  diseases. 
So  wonderful  a  correspondence,  through  so  extensive  a  range 
of  physiological  susceptibilities  and  powers,  covering' as  it  does 
the  whole  physical  nature  of  man,  proves  conclusively  the 
specific  unity  of  his  varied  types,  while  a  similar  comparison 
of  even  the  lowest  type  of  man  with  the  highest  anthropoid 
apes,  establishes,  beyond  all  question,  a  marked  difi^erence  of 
specific  nature." 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject  without  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  specific  unity 
of  tlie  difi'erent  races.  It  is  the  argument  from  the  fertility  of 
mixed  breeds  in  contact  with  the  well  known  sterility  of 
hybrids,  or  the  cross  between  different  species.  Our  eminent 
countryman,  Dr.  Bachman,  who  stands  so  high  in  the  world  as 
a  naturalist,  and  whose  tastes  and  studies  had  been  so  Provi- 
dentially directed,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  conflict  that 
was  coming  on,  has  used  this  weapon  with  great  effect.  If  it 
be  trutli,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  its  effects  should  be  so  visible ; 
but,  if  it  be  error,  surely  the  reformers  are  men  of  wit  enough 
to  make  it  appear.  How  reasonable  that  the  same  wisdom 
that  created  species  should  make  such  arrangement  as  would 
preserve  them  distinct.  This  is  the  case.  There  is  an  in- 
stinctive repugnance  that  keeps  the  sexes  of  different  species 
apart,  and  if  by  force  or  disguise  they  are  so  associated  as  to 
have  issue,  the  hybrids  are  incapable  alone  of  perpetuating 
their  kind,  and  are  doomed  to  final  sterility.  But  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  different  races  of  men  are  not  sterile  inter  se. 
Then  they  are  not  hybrids,  and  consequently  their  parents  are 
not  different  species.  The  numerous  facts  that  Dr.  Bachman 
placed  before  the  public,  as  the  result  of  the  most  extended 
experiments,  evi(iently  bewildered  some  men.  When  they  re- 
17 
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covered  from  their  confusion,  their  first  impulse  was  to  deny 
that  niulattoes  were  prolific,  but  they  found  that  this  would 
not  do  in  this  country.  They  took  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  and  denied  the  infertility  of  the  hybrids  of  proximate 
species.  ITow  for  the  evidence — the  facts.  Why  the  fertility 
of  mulattoes !  The  very  thing  in  controversy  is  assumed !  This 
is  the  logic,  and  the  only  logic  by  which  the  foundations  of 
science  and  religion  can  be  overturned.  There  are  hundreds 
of  distinct  species  of  animals,  admitted  to  be  so  by  all.  Let  facts 
be  brought  from  these. 

In  those  animals  that  have  but  little  else  besides  structure 
to  distinguish  them,  species  are  easily  distinguished  by  such 
characteristics;  but  where  the  organization  is  more  perfect, 
structure  is  more  variable,  and  physiological  tests  command 
more  confidence.  So  the  psychical  phenomena  as  being  tlie 
highest,  are  still  moi'o  satisfactory.  That  profound  science 
called  mental  philosophy,  has  never  recognized  any  specific 
differences  in  the  minds  of  men.  All  races  exhibit  in  their 
language,  tlieir  literature,  their  philosophy,  their  trades,  their 
social  life,  the  very  same  mental  powers  and  phenomena.  If 
the  contrast  between  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  in  reference 
to  structure  and  physiological  developement  is  so  marked,  what 
shall  we  say  when  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
two  are  compared  ?  But  the  demonstration  afforded  by  the 
moral  resemblance  of  all  men,  is  conclusive  and  irrefutable. 
They  are  all  fallen,  all  sinful,  all  wretched.  If  a  race  of  men 
had  been  discovered  that  were  holy — where  the  restraints  of 
civil  government  were  not  necessary — where  crime  of  any  kind 
was  unknown — where  every  duty  to  God  and  man  was  faithfully 
performed — what  an  evidence  would  this  afford  that  such  a  race 
had  distinct  parentage,  and  was  not  therefore  of  the  same 
species  with  the  children  of  Adam.  No  such  race  exists,  but 
there  is  such  a  spiritual  resemblance  among  all  human  races,  as 
indicates  that  they  are  the  children  of  common  parentage  and 
therefore  brethren. 

But  it  is  certainly  obligatory  on  those  who  assert  that  there 
are  various  species  of  men,  to  make  out  tlieir  classification  and 
subject  it  to  criticism.    How  many  species  «re  there  ?    How 
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is  eacli  distingiiislied  ?  If  we  believers  in  the  unity  of  the 
species  are  required  to  recant,  let  us  have  the  precise  terms  of 
the  recantation?  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  Men 
are  not  rare,  and  specimens  of  all  kinds  are  not  difficult  to  find ; 
they  are  not  so  minute  that  a  microscope  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  within  -  the  field  of  intelligent  observation  ;  they  do  not 
live  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  nor  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  nor 
conceal  themselves  from  the  light  of  day.  Where  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  classification  ?  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  proceed- 
ing on  a  wrong  assumption,  and  any  attempt  must  inevitably 
terminate  in  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  And  if  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  classification  is  carried  through  zoology,  it  must  cease 
to  be  a  science,  regulated  by  well  defined  and  established  laws. 
Science  thus  far  must  share  the  same  fate  with  Revelation. 

And  now,  if  science  by  a  method  of  its  own  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  species,  and  conse- 
quently descended  from  a  common  parentage,  we  would  in- 
quire how  did  Moses,  the  penman  of  the  Pentateuch,  know  this ! 
He  was  not  present  at  the  creation,  nor  at  the  flood.  No  untrue 
tradition  of  these  events  could  be  of  any  service  to  him.  The 
extreme  varieties  of  men  were  delineated  on  the  Egyptian's 
monuments  before  he  wrote,  it  is  said.  Had  science,  even  then, 
corrected  the  superficial  conclusion  of  the  senses,  or  was  he 
taught  by  God  ? 


■ 


ARTICLE   VI. 


THE  TELLURIC  PORTION  OF  THE  COSMOS. 
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The  first  volume  of  Humboldt's  great  work  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1844;  the  second  and  third  have  been  several  years 
before  the  public ;  and  the  fourth,  or  concluding  volume,  has 
just  been  issued.  The  greater  portion  of  the  first,  and  all  of 
the  last,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  telluric  phenomena.    The 
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relation  wliicli  these  two  volumes  bear  to  eacli  other  is  thus 
stated  by  tlie  author : 

"  As  in  collections  of  geographical  or  geological  maps,  repre- 
senting graphically  the  configuration  of  land  and  sea,  or  the 
characters  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  at  the  earth's  surface, 
general  maps  are  made  to  precede  special  ones  ;  so  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  most  fitting  that  in  the  physical  description  of  the 
Universe,  its  representation  as  a  whole,  contemplated  from 
more  general  and  higher  points  of  view,  should  be  followed  by 
the  separtte  presentation  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  those 
special  results  of  observation  on  which  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  is  more  particularly  based.  These  two  last 
volumes,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  extension 
and  more  careful  elaboration  of  tlie  general  representation  of 
nature,  which  constituted  my  first  volume  ;  and  as  the  third 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  uranological  or  sidereal  domain 
of  the  Cosmos,  so  the  present  and  last  volume  is  designed  to 
treat  of  tlie  telluric  sphere,  or  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  We  thus  retain  the  highly  an- 
cient, simple  and  natural  division  of  creation  into  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  earliest  monuments  of 
all  nations."     Yol.  lY,  part  I,  p.  4. 

Instead  of  undertaking  a  cf'itical  examination  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  we  shall  briefly  consider  some  points  of  special 
interest  in  the  domain  of  terrestrial  phenomena. 

To  determine  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  is  the 
fundamental  problem  of  astronomy — a  problem  which  for 
almost  six  thousand  years  baffled  every  effort  of  the  human 
mind.  Admitting  tlie  sphericity  of  our  planet,  its  circumfer- 
ence is  readily  deduced  from  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur}^,  Fernel 
measured  the  distance  between  Paris  and  Amiens  by  counting 
the  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained,  he  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  7,925  miles 
— a  remarkable  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  1635  N^orwood, 
by  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  England,  found  the  diameter 
7,967  miles.  Precisely  a  century  later,  (1735,)  two  expeditions 
were  sent  out  from  Paris  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Academy 
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of  Sciences,  one  to  measure  an  arc  near  the  equator,  the  other 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  pole,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  polar 
compression  of  our  planet,  as  well  as  its  true  magnitude. 
More  recent  measurements  have  determined  both  with  perhaps 
as  much  accuracy  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid ;  the  equatorial  diameter 
being  Y925.6  miles,  and  the  polar,  7898.3.  Hence  the  difference 
of  the  two,  27.3  miles,  is  l-290th  part  of  the  greater.  This 
fraction  is  technically  called  the  compression  or  ellipticity. 

"The  discovery  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  Jupiter  by  Cassini 
had  probably  directed  the  attention  of  I^ewton  to  the  deter- 
mination of  its  cause,  and  consequently  to  the  investigation  of 
the  true  iigure'of  the  earth."*  The  precise  time  of  Cassini's 
discovery  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  fact  was  proha- 
yiy  observed  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  date  of 
its  announcement,  1691. f  On  the  hypothesis  of  homogeneity, 
Newton  found  the  ellipticity  to  be  1-230. :j:  As  this  exceeds 
the  actual  compression,  the  density  of  the  earth  must  increase 
toward  the  centre. 

Determinations  of  the  earth's  ellipticity  have  been  obtained 
by  three  different  methods ;  the  actual  measurement  of  arcs  of 
terrestrial  meridians,  by  pendulum  experiments,  and  by  the 
effect  of  the  compression  in  disturbing  the  moon's  motion. 
The  first  method,  according  to  the  latest  calculations,  gives  an 
ellipticity  between  1-291  and  1-292. §  Tlie  second  gives  a 
result  almost  identical,  viz:  between  1-288  and  1-289. ||  The 
mean  between  these  determinations  is  1-290.  This  polar  flat- 
tening of  the  earth  is  a  fact  of  great  cosmical  significance,  as 
pointing  to  its  primitive  igneous  fluidity. 

The  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  has  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  Humboldt,  and  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  last 
volume  of  his  Cosmos.     ISTot  the  least  interesting  portion  of 


*  Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

f  Cosmos,  Bohn's  Edition,  1849,  Vol.  I,  p.  156. 

:j:  Principia,  Book  III,  prop.  19. 

§  Cosmos,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I,  p.  482. 

II  Ibid,  p.  458. 
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this  discussion  is  that  which  relates  to  the  connection  recently 
detected  between  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  and  certain 
variations  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  A  remarkable  periodicity 
in  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  spots  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  11.  Schwabe  of  Dessau.  In  1826,  this  astronomer 
instituted  a  series  of  solar  observations,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  On  each 
clear  day  he  notes  the  number  of  visible  groups,  giving  to  each  a 
special  designation,  to  guard  against  counting  it  twice  in  a 
single  rotation  of  the  sun.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at 
one  view  the  ground  of  Schwabe's  highly  interesting  induction : 

Results  of  Tlilrty  Years  of  Observations  on  the  Sjio^s  of  the  Sun,  hy 

11.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau. 


f 


No.  of 

No.  of  Days 

Pays  of 

Groups  of 

Epochs  of  Maximum 

each  year 

DATE. 

Observation 

Spots 

and  Minimum 

when  no  Spots 

each  year. 

each  year. 

Groups  of  Spots. 

were  observed. 

1826 

277 

118 

22 

1827 

273 

161 

2 

1828 

282 

225 

Maximum. 

0 

1829 

244 

199 

0 

1830 

217 

190 

1 

1881 

239 

149 

3 

1882 

270 

84 

49 

1888 

267 

88 

Minimum. 

139 

1884 

273 

51 

120 

1836 

244 

173 

18 

1886 

200 

272 

0 

1887 

168 

888 

Maximum. 

0 

1888 

202 

282 

0 

1889 

205 

162 

0 

1840 

263 

162 

3 

1841 

283 

102 

15 

1842 

307 

68 

64 

1843 

324 

84 

Minimum. 

149 

1844 

820 

52 

111 

1845 

382 

114 

29 

1846 

814 

157 

1 

1847 

276 

257 

0 

1848 

278 

330 

Maximum. 

0 

1849 

285 

238 

0 

1860 

308 

186 

2 

1851 

808 

151 

0 

1852 

337 

125 

2 

1853- 

299 

91 

3 

1854 

334 

67 

Minimum. 

65 

1855 

313 

19 
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In  the  first  year  1826, 118  spots  were  observed  ;  the  numher 
was  considerably  greater  in  1827  ;  and  in  1828  it  had  increased 
to  225.  During  the  next  five  years  there  was  a,  gradual  de- 
crease j  the  minimum  being  reached  in  1833..  From  this  time 
the  number  again  increased,  attaining  a  second  maximum  about 
1837-8.  The  table,  in  short,  presents  a  marked  periodicity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  spots,  the  interval  between  two  consecu- 
tive maxima  or  minima  being  nearly  ten  years.  It  has  been 
found,  moreover,  that  the  spots  at  the  time  of  minimum  are 
much  smaller  than  at  the  maximum.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  cause 
of  these  cyclical  changes :  the  series  of  observations,  however, 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  sufiiciently  extensive  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  accidental  coincidence. 

Since  the  announcement  of  Scliwabe's  discovery,  Dr.  La- 
mont  of  Munich  has  detected  a  corresponding  decennial  period 
in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  astronomer  has 
found,  by  com])aring  a  great  number  of  observations,  that  the 
amount  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  declination 
increases  regularly  for  about  five  years  and  one  tenth,  and  then 
decreases  during  an  equal  period.  The  epochs  of  the  maximum, 
of  this  amplitude,  as  found  by  Dr.  L.,  were  in  1837  and  1848 ;  the 
'jninimum  in  1813.  These  results  have  also  been  confirmed  by 
other  observers  in  places  quite  remote  from  each  other  ;  so  that 
the  decennial  magnetic  cycle  may  be  regard»ed  as  well  estab- 
lished. The  equality  of  this  period  with  that  of  the  solar 
spots,  naturally  suggested  the  hypothesis  of  their  intimate 
relationship.  Such  a  causal  connection,  however  difficult  of 
explanation,  has  been  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
researches  of  Gen.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Wolf.  The  latter, 
besides  carefully  observing  the  sun's  spots  since  1847,  under- 
took the  discussion  of  all  accessible  recorded  observations,  both 
solar  and  magnetic,  bearing  upon  tlie  subject.  He  thus 
ascertained  a  number  of  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum 
anterior  to  those  observed  by  Schwabe,  from  all  of  which  he 
has  determined  the  period  of  the  spots  to  be  eleven  years  and 
one-ninth.  lie  undertakes  to  show,  moreover,  that  this  period 
coincides  more  exactly  with  that  of  the  magnetic  variations, 
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than  Lament's  cycle  of  ten  years  and  one-tliird.  "I  willingly 
subscribe  to  the  opinion,"  says  Schwabe,  "  that  this  period 
may  itself  be  a  variable  one." 

The  following  table  of  the  magnetic  variations,  from  1835  to 
1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Lamont.  The  results  ior-  the  lirst  seven  years  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  Gottingcn  Ohservations  /  the  remaining  ones 
have  been  established  by  Dr.  Lamont  himself  at  the  Munich 
Observatory : 

Mean  Dalit/  Variation  in  Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. 


Datk, 

i 

Variation. 

1 

Datk. 

Variation. 

1885 

9^57            1 

1 

1843 

7M5 

1880 

12.34 

1844 

6.61 

1837 

1 
12.27 

1845 

8.13 

1838 

17.74 

1840 

8.81 

1839 

11.03 

1847 

9.55 

1840 

9.91 

1848 

11.15 

1841 

8.70 

1849 

10.64 

1842 

7.08            1 

1850 

10.44 

■% 

Dr.  Lamont  has  also  shown  that  the  observations  of  Col. 
33eaufoy  from  1813  to  1820,  and  the  earlier  observations  of  Gil- 
pin and  Cassini,  indicate  the  same  period  of  variation.  Mr. 
Wolf,  moreover,  lias  found  a  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  solar  and  magnetic  periods  in  their  minor  irregu- 
larities as  wxll  as  in  their  general  changes.  From  his  own  ob- 
servations of  the  solar  spots,  he  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
short  period  of  variation  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  sun's 
rotation  with  respect  to  the  earth,  (about  27J  days.)  Should 
this  (perhaps  premature)  induction  be  sustained  by  future 
observations,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  some  peculiarity  in  a 
particular  portion  of  tlie  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  spots 
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are  developed  more  numerously  than  elsewhere.  As  bearing 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wolf  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Buys- 
Ballot,  of  Utrecht,  from  comparing  a  great  number  of  thermo- 
metric  observations,  has  concluded  that  one  side  of  the  sun 
has  greater  heating  power  than  the  other.  This  result,  how- 
ever, requires  confirmation.  (See  Cosmos,  Yol.  Ill,  Part  2, 
Bohn's  Edition,  p.  396.)  We  may  here  remark  that  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  upon  terrestrial  magnetism  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  magnetic  force  is  most  intense  when  the  earth 
is  in  the  portion  of  its  orbit  nearest  the  sun. 

"All  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
"  are  connected  ;  all  flow  from  a  few  simple  and  general  laws, 
and  the  task  of  the  man  of  genius  consists  in  discovering  those 
secret  connections,  those  unknown  relations,  which  connect  the 
phenomena  which  appear  to  the  vulgar  to  have  no  analogy." 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  unex- 
pected discovery  that  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
are  at  least  partially  referable  to  the  same  physical  cause  that 
produces  the  spots  of  the  sun.  The  nature  of  that  cause  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  nor  can  a  satisfactory  explanation 
be  reasonably  expected  without  long-continued  observation  and 
research.  To  the  cultivators  of  physical  science  it  undoubtedly 
oifers  a  most  interesting  fleld  for  future  investigation. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  vari- 
able stars  and  the  periodic  recurrence  of  maxima  and  minima 
in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  solar  spots.  If  the  inhe- 
rent light  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  produced  by  electro-magnetic 
action  in  their  gaseous  envelopes ;  and  if  those  atmospheres  in 
all  cases,  like  that  of  the  sun,  are  subject  to  periodic  disturb- 
ances, the  intensity  depending  upon  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  respective  orbs,  then  a  regular  variation  in  the  light  of 
each  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  change, 
however,  would  not  be  appreciable  except  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary variation. 

Fossil   organic   remains  found  in  the  various  strata  of  the 

earth's  crust,  indicate  that  the  surface-temperature  of  the  pre- 

Adamic  earth  was  much  greater  than  the  present.    We  find 

also  a  general  increase  of  heat  as  we  descend  beneath  the  earth's 

18 
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surface,  varying  indeed  for  different  localities,  partly  no  donbt 
on  account  of  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  rocks 
which  constitute  the  crust,  but  averaging  not  less  than  one 
degree  for  every  sixty  feet.  Assuming  this  rate  of  increase  to 
continue,  the  depth  at  which  all  known  rocks  would  be  in  a 
state  of  fusion  could  not  probably  exceed  fifty  miles.  Hum- 
boldt estimates  that  with  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every 
fifty-five  feet,  the  heat  would  be  sufficient  to  fuse  granite  at  a 
depth  of  twenty -five  miles.  Hopkins,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  thickness  of  the  crust  several  hundred  miles.  "  On  geologi- 
cal grounds,"  says  Humboldt,  "I  fully  concur  with  ISTaumann's 
doubts  of  so  enormous  a  distance  between  the  fluid  interior  and 
the  craters  of  active  volcanoes."  The  tliickness  in  all  proba- 
bility is  extremely  variable. 

Not  only  is  this  molten  interior  the  seat  of  tlie  volcanic 
activity  of  our  planet,  but  the  plienomena  of  earthquakes 
doubtless  result  from  its  re-action  on  the  solid  exterior."^'  A 
contraction  of  the  crust  equal  to  the  one  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  would  cause  the  ejection  of  more  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  lava.  The  occa- 
sional penetration  of  water  to  the  molten  nucleus  may  be 
another  cause  both  of  earthqiuikes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

To  account  for  the  ancient  high  tem])erature  of  the  earth's 
surface,  its  present  internal  heat,  the  phenomena  of  thermal 
springs,  &c.,  Posson  has  proposed  an  ingenious,  though  we 
think  improbable,  hypothesis.  Starting  with  the  fact — estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  by  the  observations  of  modern  astrono- 
mers— that  the  solar  system  has  a  progressive  motion  in  space, 
he  supposes  that  in  the  sweep  of  its  mighty  orbit  it  has  passed 
through  regions  of  very  different  temperatures,  and  that  the 
heat  of  former  periods — the  residuum  of  which  is  still  found  at 
great  depths  beneath  the  surface — was  received  ah  extra,  while 


*  "  The  similarity  of  lava,  wherever  found,  and  the  close  agreement  as  to  com- 
position and  physical  characters  of  the  basalt  of  ancient  epochs,  and  of  that  still 
bursting  through  and  intersecting  the  walls  of  modern  volcanoes,  are  proofs  that 
all  such  eruptions  have  a  common  origin,  and  are  due,  as  well  as  the  accompany- 
ing physical  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  to  forces  acting  on  the  still  liquid  portion 
of  the  earth." — Portlock\'i  Rudimentary  Geology^  p.  'lO. 
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V  in  a  portion  of  space  much  richer  in  stars,  and  having  therefore 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  through  which  it  is  at  present 
passing.  "The  physical  doubts  which  have  reasonably  been 
entertained  against  this  extraordinary  cosmical  view  (which 
attributes  to  the  regions  of  space  that  which  probably  is  more 
dependent  on  the  first  transition  of  matter  condensing  from  the 
gaseo-fluid  into  the  solid  state)  will  be  found  collected  in  Pog- 
gendorff's  Annalen^  bd.  xxxix,  §  93 — 100."  Cosmos^  Vol.  I, 
p.  165. 

The  explanation  adopted  by  Humboldt  is  more  satisfactory. 
The  form  of  the  earth  "indicates  the  mode  of  its  origin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  its  history.  An  elliptical  spheroid  of  revolution  gives 
evidence  of  having  once  been  a  soft  or  fluid  mass.  Thus  the 
earth's  compression  constitutes  one  of  the  most  ancient  geog- 
nostic  events,  as  every  attentive  reader  of  the  book  of  nature 
can  easily  discern."  But  this  primitive  fluidity  could  not  have 
been  aqueous,  it  was  therefore  igneous.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  solidification  of  the  exterior  of  our  globe 
was  a  mere  cooling  by  radiation  from  the  surface.  If  we 
accept  this  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  outer  terrestrial 
crust,  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are  obvious  results. 

We  may  state,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  "the  JSTestor  of 
Science,"  not  only  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  great  work, 
but  also  in  the  last,  favors,  though  somewhat  cautiously,  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  "In  the  first  formation  of  the  planets," 
he  remarks,  "it  is  probable  tliat  nebulous  rings  revolving  round 
the  sun  were  agglomerated  into  spheroids,  and  consolidated  by 
a  gradual  condensation  proceeding  from  the  exterior  towards 
the  centre."  Whatever  opinion  may  now  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  this  celebrated  theory,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
disrepute  into  which  it  has  been  brought  with  thoughtful 
minds,  is  mainly  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  author  of  the 
"Yestiges"  to  connect  it  with  the  Lamarckian  theory  of 
development.  The  latter  itself  is  not  essentially  atheistic ;  but 
it  is  at  variance  witli  the  Sacred  Eecord,  unsustained  by  physi- 
cal facts,  and  now,  though  at  one  time  regarded  with  some 
favor,  almost  universally  rejected  by  men  of  science.  Its 
complete  refutation  leaves  the  nebular  hypothesis  untouched ; 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demonstration  of  La  Place's  theory- 
would  aiford  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  truth  of  the  La- 
marckian  hypothesis.  To  regard  them  as  interlinked,  depen- 
dent and  essential  parts  of  a  great  atheistic  scheme,  is  to 
mistake  entirely  their  mutual  relationship. 


*♦ 


ARTICLE    VII. 

INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND 

CHURCH  POLITY.* 

In  assuming  the  office  to  which  your  partial  kindness,  my 
brethren,  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  has 
raised  me,  I  am  unfeignedly  sensible  of  my  unfitness  every 
way  to  perform  its  duties;  and,  therefore,  were  it  not  that  the 
dispensations  and  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  towards  me, 
privately,  seem  to  signify  that  I  should  acquiesce  in  this  elec- 
tion, I  would,  on  that  account,  have  respectfully  declined  the 
call.  Having  accepted  it,  and  having  been  inducted  into  this 
office,  I  must  now  hope  with  the  Divine  blessing,  by  prayer  and 
pains,  to  pre])are  myself  in  some  measure  for  an  adecpiatc  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  you  have  imposed. 

Y"ou  have  ap})ointed  me  to  preside  over  that  department  of 
instruction  in  our  Theological  School  which  relates  specifically 
to  the  Church.  To  one  of  my  colleagues  you  have  given  for 
his  branch  of  instruction,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures — 
associating  with  him  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages ;  to  another,  the  Pastoral  and  the 
Preaching  work ;  to  another  the  Doctrines  of  Tlieology;  to  me, 
the  Church  considered  in  respect  to  all  tlie  principles  of  her 
Divine  polity,  and  to  all  the  events  of  her  history  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time. 


*  This  article  is  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Dr.  Adger,  delivered  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  Sum. 
terville,  S.  C,  Friday  evening,  October  29,  1868. 
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The  History  of  the  Church  is  indeed  a  wide  field  of  research, 
and  a  noble  sphere  of  instruction.  But  who  could  undertake 
to  teach  the  whole  of  it?  In  making  me  your  Professor  of 
Church  History,  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  I  shall  profess  to 
do  any  such  work  as  that !  A  full  and  complete  learning  and 
teaching  of  the  History  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ  would  demand 
a  full  and  complete  mastery  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  by  the 
Professor  of  nearly  all  human  history,  because,  for  the  most  part, 
wherever  in  human  affairs  there  has  entered  no  influence  from 
the  Church  of  Christ — wherever  the  interests  of  a  nation  have 
had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  neither  influencing  them  nor  being  influenced  by 
them — there,  for  the  most  part,  there  has  been  little  for  histofy 
to  record,  and  history  has  recorded  but  little.  The  world  and 
all  its  kingdoms  have  been  kept  in  being  and  in  action  for  the 
church's  sake.  They  have  constituted  simply  her  theatre  upon 
which  to  act  out  the  drama  of  ber  life  and  progress. 

To  teach  the  whole  of  Church  History,  also  demands  the 
complete  scrutiny  and  exhibition  of  nearly  the  whole  of  human 
philosophy.  For  what  philosophy  is  there,  ancient  or  modem, 
which  has  not  affected  the  doctrine,  and  so  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  "In  Plato  (says  Professor  Butler)  philoso- 
phy is  but  another  name  for  religion."  And  so  in  all  her 
teachers  philosophy  is  just  the  wisdom  of  men  expressing  itself 
upon  man's  nature,  origin,  duty,  destiny — in  other  words, 
philosophy  is  just  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  those  very 
subjects,  amongst  others,  which  Christianity  treats  of.  And  to 
know  the  influence  Christianity  has  had,  and  the  efiects  Christi- 
anity has  wrought,  we  have  to  comprehend  also  the  influences 
those  opinions  have  had,  and  the  effects  those  opinions  have 
wrought. 

You  will  not  therefore  expect  me  to  teach  the  whole  history 
of  the  church.  Suppose  no  other  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way, 
more  than  sufficient  would  be  the  very  limited  period  of  time 
which  is  allotted  to  our  course.  Until  the  church  shall  require 
her  students  to  devote  a  fourth  year  to  their  studies,  all  I  can 
hope  for  is  to  be  able  to  acquaint  them  with  the  main  facts  of 
Church  History,  to  furnish  them  the  key  to  those  facts,  to  in- 
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spire  them  with  a  taste  for  this  study,  and  to  impress  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  vahie  of  this  knowledge. 

And  what  is  the  vahie  of  a  knowledge  of  Church  History? 
I  answer  that,  just  as  the  review  by  any  man  of  tlie  dealings  of 
Divine  Providence  with  him  personally  is  calculated  to  make 
liim  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  thankful,  so  the  study  of 
Church  History  by  our  rising  ministry  will  teach  them,  and 
through  them  the  Church,  humility'  and  thanlvfulness — and  also 
faith  and  \\o^q. 

I  answer  again,  that  indeed  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  church,  as  she  now  is, 
where  there  is  not  a  due  knowledge  of  the  church  as  she  has 
b«en,  nor  any  proj^er  concejjtioiis  of  her  future  that  are  not 
associated  with  correct  apprehensions  of  her  past. 

Again  I  answer  by  observing,  that  this  study  is  the  best 
illustration  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  What  is  it  you  get  from 
Theology  ?  You  get  Divine  ideas.  But  Church  History  gives 
you  these  Divine  ideas  in  action.  She  takes  the  abstract  truths 
and  clothes  them  with  dramatic  interest.  In  her  hand  these 
old  truths,  long  ago  settled  and  determined,  enact  over  again 
before  you  their  old  battles  with  error,  and  excite  you  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  some  question  of  to-day ; 
and,  therefore,  under  her  magic  influence  they  get  power  to 
inq)ress  you  strongly,  and  so  you  perceive  them  as  you  never 
did  before.  Theology  is  a  grand  study.  It  is  the  science  of 
sciences.  It  systematizes  the  principles  and  facts  which  God 
himself  reveals.  It  takes  tlie  most  glorious  truths,  the  most 
inspiring  as  well  as  most  overwhelming  considerations  ever 
viewed  by  the  human  mind,  and  presents  them  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  due  order  before  that  mind.  But  Church  History, 
gathering  in  her  right  hand  these  truths,  with  her  left  hand 
grasps  her  brightly  burning  torch,  and  exploring  the  long  track 
of  ages  past,  exhibits  before  you  the  operation  of  these  truths 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  mankind;  their  influence 
upon  the  nations ;  their  power  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  indi- 
vidual men  receiving  them.  You  thus  get  the  clearest  views 
of  the  doctrines  themselves  when  you  see  them  held  up  in  this 
practical  point  of  view ;  when  you  see  how  they  have  been 
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expressed  in  different  ages  and  languages;  and  when  you  have 
them  continually  contrasted  with  various  conflicting  errors 
that  have  successively  been  invented  by  the  adversary,  in 
order  to  corrupt  or  to  overthrow  them.  The  History  of  the 
Doctrines  is  therefore  a  necessary  help  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  doctrines.  And  then,  what  a  confirmation  of  our  * 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  theology  is  it,  to  observe 
their  effects  amongst  men !  And  what  a  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  these  doctrines  is  it  also,  to  find,  by  the  researches  ot 
Church  History,  to  how  great  an  extent  through  all  the  course 
of  ages,  the  faith  of  God's  people  has  been  constant,  has  been 
one  and  unalterable!  And  what  a  safeguard  against  A 
inventions  of  heresy  does  the  knowledge  of  Church  History 
afford !  It  rebukes  the  rashness  of  all  attempts  to  improve 
that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages — to  improve  that  which, 
it  plainly  teaches  us,  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  it  no  work 
of  man,  but  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore,  not  to  be  improved 
by  man.  Church  History  presents  us  with  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  opinions  of  men  setting  up  themselves 
against  God's  Kevelation  of  truth.  It  shews  you  in  regard  to 
this  Revelation  how,  as  Archer  Butler  expresses  it,  speaking  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy:  "The  various  ages  have  returned  the 
echoes  of  old  errors ;  have  rushed  with  all  the  ardor  of  novelty 
and  inexperience  into  illusions  long  before  exposed ;  and  have 
mistaken  again  and  again  that  for  the  coinage  of  eternal  truth 
which  a  forgotten  antiquity  had  proved  to  be  the  base  alloy  of 
prejudice,  or  the  gilded  forgeries  of  a  too  active  imagination." 
Again,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what  value  is  Church 
History,  let  me  suggest  that  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  based 
upon  facts  which  are  the  staple  of  all  history.  The  proof  of 
Christianity  depends  upon  facts, — as  the  facts  of  Christ's  life, 
death  and  resurrection.  The  substance  of  Christianity  also  is 
facts^  with  some  accompanying  doctrines  and  precepts.  Chris- 
tianity therefore  besides  being,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  only 
religion  that  claims  to  be  based  on  evidence,  or  that  is  at  pains 
to  furnish  evidence  wherewith  to  accredit  herself,  is  also  the 
only  religion  which  fair,  impartial,  honest  history  can  help. 
The  History  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church,  accordingly,  is 
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all  important,  especially  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  I  have 
said  Christianity  is  based  on  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  death  and 
resurrection.  What  is  the  whole  History  of  the  Church  either 
before  or  since  the  period  of  those  particular  facts,  but  the 
History  of  God's  doings  for  and  with  his  church — the  history 
'  of  the  facts  brought  to  pass  by  Him,  or  with  His  permission, 
in  the  progress  of  His  w^orking  out  the  fulfilment  of  His  coun- 
sels respecting  His  elect  people.  If  theology  is  of  value  which 
treats  of  the  things  spoken  by  God,  Church  History  must  surely 
be  of  value  which  treats  of  the  things  done  by  God.  If  the 
true  History  of  the  Church  had  been  written  in  complete  full- 
Ass  and  by  an  inspired  pen,  it  must  have  comprehended  a 
journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  God-Man-Mediator  in  the 
progress  of  His  work  as  Head  and  King  of  His  Church! 
What  has  been  written  of  Church  History  by  uninspired  men 
is,  of  course,  a  very  feeble,  yet  by  no  means  a  useless  attempt 
to  realize  what  it  was  not  given  to  man  to  accomplish,  but 
what  may  all  along  have  been  and  may  still  be  in  progress  of 
preparation,  by  the  pens  of  angelic  or  of  sainted  scribes  in  the 
upper  temple  ! 

This  department  of  instruction,  so  inseparably  connected 
with  all  history  and  all  philosophy  and  all  theology,  and  in- 
deed with  all  learning,  making  all  tributary  to  itself,  and  in  its 
turn  enlightening  and  guiding  all ;  this  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  of  the  sciences — for  it  both  includes  and  perpetuates 
every  one  of  them — has  been  well  called  an  Encyclopedic 
department.  I  have  acknowledged  to  you,  my  brethren,  that 
I  do  not  hope  to  learn,  much  less  to  teach  it  all,  but  only  to  in- 
troduce my  pupils  to  the  main  facts  it  presents,  and  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  study,  as  one  which 
they  are  to  begin  with  me  indeed :  but  much  more,  to  pursue  to 
the  end  of  their  ministry,  as  doubtless  we  shall  pursue  it  indeed 
throughout  our  whole  eternal  being.  For,  taking  up  just  one 
of  the  branches  of  Church  History,  into  which  authors  divide 
the  subject,  viz:  the  history  of  the  religious  and  moral  life— 
who  will  question  that  our  eternal  being  may  find  room  for 
unending  research  and  investigation  into  God's  gracious  and 
glorious  doings  in  and  for  the  innumerable  hosts  of  His  re- 
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deemed  people,  even  in  this  one  line  of  His  adorable  working? 
"Who  will  question  that  in  heaven  the  history  of  God's  dealings 
with  each  of  us  will  instruct  all  the  others ;  that  the  religious 
experience,  not  only  of  Abel,  of  Enoch,  of  Job,  of  Abraham,  of 
Elijah,  of  Apostles  and  of  Martyrs,  but  also  that  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  the  perfectly  obscure  saints  of  God,  shall  still 
serve  to  edity  our  faith,  and  still  minister  to  the  ever-growing 
power  of  grace  in  us ;  whilst  we  thus  for  ever  and  for  ever  ask 
one  another,  and  answer  one  another  questions  in  Church 
History — questions  about  all  the  way  by  which  our  Divine 
Shepherd  led  home  his  sheep?  I  shall  hope  to  impress  our 
students  with  some  slight  sense  of  the  value  of  this  study^ 
which  once  they  begin  they  shall  never  cease  to  carry  on. 

I  said  that  I  hoped  to  teach  the  main  facts  of  Church  His- 
tory, and  to  give  my  pupils  the  key  to  those  facts.  It  is  this 
office  and  duty  which  constitutes  the  power  and  the  charm  of 
the  professorship  to  which  I  have  been  appointed;  henceforth 
my  high  calling,  my  business  and  my  privilege,  is  to  interpret 
the  facts  of  Church  History.  And  to  have  the  facts  inter- 
preted for  them,  and  to  learn  how  to  interpret  them  for  them- 
selves— tliis  it  is,  undoubtedly,  which  is  to  <;onstitute  for  our 
pupils,  the  charm  of  the  study  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
Bare  facts  are  of  no  value,  and  of  little  interest.  The  value 
of  any  fact,  historically  considered,  is  in  the  principle  it  ex- 
hibits and  illustrates ;  and  isolated  facts  are  of  little  value,  even 
when  considered  with  regard  to  their  principle.  It  is  the  con- 
nections and  the  sequences  of  every  fact — its  dependencies 
and  relations,  its  causes  and  results,  we  love  to  trace.  The 
philosophy  of  the  facts  is  far  more  attractive  and  exciting,  and 
important,  than  the  facts  themselves.  As  has  been  well  said, 
"there  is  a  profound  order;  a  regular  plan;  a  comprehensive 
system  lying  at  the  bottom  of  history.  She  therefore  dwells 
not  in  the  region  of  facts,  but  continually  rises  into  the  region 
of  ideas" — of  ideas  which  rule  and  have  always  ruled  the 
world.  The  facts  rightly  viewed  are  a  great  store-house  filled 
with  treasures,  all  arranged  in  due  order;  but  we  want  a  key 
which  shall  open  that  store-house,  and  so  make  those  treasures 
of  practical  value,  and  give  us  real  satisfaction  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them. 
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Now,  it  is  very  obvious  that  different  minds  will  interpret 
the  same  facts  differently.  There  is,  of  course,  but  one 
true  key  to  tlie  store-house.  There  is  but  one  thread  which 
runs  through  the  labyrinth.  But  there  are  many  false  keys,  and 
many  threads  of  error  and  deceit.  And  different  teachers  of 
Church  History  will  often  present  the  philosophy  of  it  in  con- 
trary aspects,  and  make  the  same  facts  tell  an  entirely  opposite 
tale.  There  are,  among  Protestant  writers  of  Church  History, 
some  Evangelical  and  some  nationalist ;  some  Lutheran  and 
some  Calvinist  or  Reformed,  and  some  Anglican ;  differing 
from  one  another  in  their  treatment  of  the  same  persons,  and 
file  same  doctrines,  and  the  same  events.  Then,  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  Church  historians,  who  vary  from  these  all 
in  their  way  of  handling  the  very  same  matters.  And  then, 
also,  occasionally  an  inlidel  takes  up  his  pen  to  write  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  and  not  so  much  denying  any  of  the  facts  of  that  life 
recorded  in  the  Evangelists,  as  merely  endeavoring  to  show 
that  they  were  only  myths,  he  labors  to  make  out  that  "  the 
cultivated  intellect "  presents  us  with  this  "  dilemma :  either 
Jesus  was  not  really  dead,  or  He  did  not  really  rise  again  ;"  and 
thus  he  would  compel  us  either  to  acknowledge  the  death  of 
Christ  a  mere  syncope,  or  else  his  resurrection  a  mistake  or 
fable.  In  our  country  we  have  not  had  as  yet,  and  indeed 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  have,  many 
authors  of  Church  History.  Our  greatest  prohcients  in  the 
study  have,  for  the  most  part,  thus  far  contented  themselves 
with  translating  and  editing,  criticising  and  reviewing,  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  writers,  or  with  lecturing  on  the  subject  in 
our  Theological  Schools.  Nevertheless,  we  also,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Church  Historians,  are  divided  into  various  classes.  There 
are  amongst  us  as  many  interpretations  of  some  of  the  facts  of 
Church  History  as  there  are  sjcts.  Nor  is  there  any  possi- 
bility of  its  being  otherwise,  so  long  as  we  are  divided  in  our 
views  of  doctrine ;  for  a  man's  views  in  theology  constitute 
the  stand-point  from  which  he  regards  the  facts  of  Church 
History,  so  that  his  apprehension  of  those  facts  must  be  affected 
by  the  type  of  his  doctrinal  opinions.  And  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man's  interpretation  of  the  facts  will  always  affect  his 
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views  of  the  doctrine.  For  this  two-fold  reason  it  is  that 
we  consider  it  essential  to  teach  Church  History  for  ourselves 
to  our  own  rising  ministry.  We  are  convinced,  if  I  appre- 
hend correctly,  my  brethren,  your  position  in  the  matter,  that 
the  true  stand-point  for  rightly  interpreting  the  facts  of  Church 
History,  is  that  very  doctrinal  position  which  we,  as  a  church, 
are  occupying,  so  that  Old-School  Presbyterians,  other  things 
of  course  being  equal,  can  better  understand  and  explain  the 
facts  of  Church  History  than  any  other  class  of  men.  And  we 
are  also  convinced,  that  any  other  than  the  right  interpretation 
of  these  facts  is  injurious  to  the  soundness  and  integrity  of  theo- 
logical ■  opinions,  so  that  we  cannot  transmit  unimpaired  our 
Old-School  Presbyterian  testimony  to  the  generation  that  is 
to  follow,  if  we  do  not  furnish,  for  ourselves,  to  our  rising  min- 
istry, that  true  key  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted,  for 
unlocking  the  store-house  of  history. 

Now,  is  this  all  mere  sectarian  bigotry  ?  My  brethren, 
doubtless  these  sentiments  will,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  constitute 
us  bigots.  But  they  must  then,  also,  call  Keander  a  sectarian 
and  a  bigot,  who  distinctly  expresses  the  same  idea. 

"  It  is  pre-supposed,"  says  Neander,  vol.  i,  p.  1,  "  that  we 
have  formed  some  just  conception  of  that  in  its  inward  essence 
which  we  would  study  in  its  manifestation  and  process  of  de- 
velopment. Our  knowledge  here  falls  into  a  necessary  circle. 
To  understand  history,  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  some  under- 
standing of  that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it 
is  also  history  which  furnishes  us  the  proper  test,  by  which  to 
ascertain  whether  its  principle  has  been  rightly  apprehended. 
Certainly,  then,  our  understanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
will  depend  on  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  Christianity 
itself."  Guericke  expresses  the  same  idea  when  he  tells  us  (p. 
3)  that  "the  phenomena  (of  Church  History)  must  be  unfolded 
genetically  from  their  causes — primarily  and  chiefly  from  the 
inmost  principle  lying  under  all  ecclesiastical  phenomena." 
There  is,  then,  an  underlying  principle,  and  each  school  of  inter- 
preters will  form  its  own  judgment  of  what  that  principle  or 
doctrine  is,  and  how  it  operates. 

But  Dr.  Davidson,  the  Kationalist  Professor  of  Church  His- 
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tory  amongst  the  Englisli  Dissenters,  says  that  Guericke  is 
"  one  sided," — which  means  that  he  is  a  thorough  and  earnest 
believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  bur  comprehending  in  measure  the  truth  they  reveal, 
and  of  our  expressing  that  truth  in  definite  formularies  of  faith. 
Yet  even  Dr.  Davidson's  favorite  Geiseler,  whose  Church  His- 
tory is  a  cold  and  dry  skeleton, — invaluable,  however,  in  this 
branch  of  study,  just  as  the  actual  human  skeleton  is  to  the 
student  of  physiology — even  Gieseler  uses  this  language, 
"The  ecclesiastical  historian  *  *  *  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  internal  character  of  the  phenomena  of  Church  History 
without  a  Christian  religious  spirit,  because  one  cannot  gene- 
rally comprehend  aright  any  strange  spiritual  phenomenon 
without  reproducing  it  in  himself."  Even  the  cold,  dry  Geise- 
ler, therefore,  acknowledges  that  the  external  phenomena  have 
an  internal  character,  and  that  this  internal  character  can  only 
be  comprehended  by  regarding  those  phenomena  with  a  certain 
kind  of  spirit. 

While,  therefore,  with  Neander,  I  say  that  Church  History 
"  must  not  look  through  the  glass  of  a  particular  philosophical 
or  dogmatic  school ;"  in  other  words,  that  she  must  be  impartial 
and  just  in  all  her  interpretations,  I  yet  hold  that  every  man  will 
necessarily  judge  of  all  things,  to  some  extent,  from  his  own 
stand-point ;  and  also,  that  tliere  are  principles  running  through 
the  whole  of  Church  History  as  its  real  life,  insomuch  that 
only  those  students  who  rightly  apprehend  them  will  be  able 
to  take  the  true  and  proper  guage  and  measurement  of  the  facts 
that  have  chrystallized  upon  these  principles  as  their  thread. 

This  view  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  just  and  true  pre-con- 
ceptions  respecting  whatever  we  undertake  to  investigate,  has 
been  expressed  by  writers  in  other  departments  besides  Church 
History.  For  example,  MacCulloch,  the  Geologian,  says  well 
that  the  "work  of  the  observation  of  facts  cannot  proceed  with- 
out general  principles — without  theory.  I^ot  understood,  facts 
are  useless ;  not  understood,  they  are  not  seen.  He  who  knows 
what  to  see,  sees  j  and  without  knowledge  the  man  and  the 
quadruped  equally  seeing,  see  to  the  same  purpose."  (Yol.  H. 
p.  382.)    Thus  speaks  the  philosopher  of  nature.     He  means 
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to  say  that  when  we  enter  a  very  wide  circle  of  particulars,  we 
must  have  some  general  theory  before  hand,  or  we  cannot 
generalize  at  all;  and  that  where  there  are  thousands  of  objects 
thrown  before  us  in  confusion,  without  the  aid  of  some  general 
pre-conceptions  teaching  us  what  to  see,  we  shall  not  see  at  all. 
Just  so  it  is  in  history — the  man  sees  nothing  who  sees  only 
the  separate  facts,  and  has  before  hand  no  principle  around 
which  to  range  them.  The  same  thing  say  the  philosophers 
of  mind.  Cousin  holds  that  in  all  investigations,  "as  long  as 
we  have  seized  only  isolated,  disconnected  facts ;  as  long  as  we 
have  not  referred  them  to  a  general  law,  we  possess  the  mate- 
rials of  science,  but  there  is  yet  no  science."  "To  unite  obser- 
vation and  reason — not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal  of  science  to 
which  man  aspires,  and  to  search  for  it  and  find  it  by  the  route 
of  experience — such  is  the  problem  of  philosophy."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  holds  what  Aristotle  held  before  him,  that  it  "is 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  that  it  does  not 
regress  to  infinity,  but  departs  from  certain  primary  facts, 
beliefs,  or  principles — dgxal,  principia,  literally  '  commence- 
ments,' points  of  departure."  Now,  if  all  knowledge  is  to  be 
thus  traced  back  to  some  few  original  beliefs — and  if  all  facts 
depend  upon  some  few  of  these  primary  principled,  or  seeds  of 
things;  if,  as  Sir  William  says,  "the  Immble  Orede  ut  intelligas 
of  Anselni,  and  not  the  proud  Intellige  ut  credas  of  Abelard," 
be  the  correct  rule  of  pliilosophic  apprehension  in  respect  to  all 
knowledge,  is  it  bigotry  for  us  to  maintain  that  right  pre-con- 
ceptions of  what  Christianity  itself  is,  are  necessary  to  any  right 
understanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity? 

Archer  Butler,  in  his  late  beautiful  exposition  of  Platonism, 
tells  us  that  the  ideas  of  Plato,  about  which  innumerable 
critics  have  had  so  much  to  say,  "  are  no  other  than  the  eternal 
laws  and  reasons  ot  things."  "The  essence  of  the  theory  of 
Plato  (he  says)  is,  that  the  whole  conceivable  universe  is 
metaphysically  divisible  into  Facts  and  Reasons,  the  objects  of 
Experience  and  the  objects  of  Intellect ;  with — as  equally  the 
ultimate  point  of  both — that  Supreme  Essence,  who  is  at  once 
the  greatest  of  facts  and  the  most  perfect  of  reasons,  holding 
in  Himself  the   solution   of  His  own   existence."    (Ancient 
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Philosophy,  p.  129.)  Thus,  he  says:  "The  object  of  Plato 
was  to  trace  all  that  is  offered  by  the  senses  throughout  this 
wondrous  world,  down  to  its  root  in  a  deeper  and  invisible 
world,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  notion  of  perfect  science  is  a 
delusion  when  it  does  not  penetrate  to  this  profounder  reality," 
(p.  130.)  Now,  why  may  we  not  apply  this  to  Church  History, 
and  say  that  just  as  there  is  a  "profounder  reality,"  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  that  is  offered  by  the  senses,  and  which 
constitutes  its  root,  so  there  is  a  profounder  reality  than  all  the 
facts  of  history  which  lies  at  their  base?  There  is  a  principle, 
or  there  are  various  principles  which,  under  God,  are  the  causes 
of  all  the  changes  and  events  recorded  by  history,  and  who- 
ever undertakes  to  learn  these  facts  will  fail,  unless  he  have 
6ome  correct  understanding  beforehand  of  these  principles. 

The  position  I  am  maintaining,  so  far  from  being  the  utter- 
ance of  a  stiff  Presbyterian  bigotry,  has  been  very  ably  de- 
fended by  Professor  Shedd,  of  the  Congregationalist  Seminary 
at  Andover.  He  says  well,  in  his  masterly  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  "  notwithstanding  all  professions  to  the 
contrary,  every  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  of 
secular,  has  his  own  standing  point  and  view-point.  This  can 
be  inferred  from  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  his  work,  as  unmis- 
takably as  the  position  of  the  draughtsman  can  be  inferred  from 
the  perspective  of  his  picture."  He  says  well,  that  "the  true 
idea  of  any  object  is  a  species  of  preparatory  knowledge,  which 
throws  light  over  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  and  introduces  an 
orderly  method  into  the  whole  course  of  examination."  He 
says,  that  "  we  have  only  to  watch  the  movements  of  our  minds 
to  find  that  we  carry  with  us,  into  every  field  of  investigation, 
an  antecedent  idea,  which  gives  more  or  less  direction  to  our 
studies,  and  goes  far  to  determine  tlie  result  to  which  we  come." 

Lord  Bacon  (quoted  by  the  same  Professor)  says,  respecting 
the  investigation  of  nature,  "we  must  guide  our  steps  by  a 
clue,  and  the  whole  path  from  the  very  first  perception  of  our 
senses  must  be  secured  by  a  determined  method."  "The 
sciences  require  a  form  of  induction  capable  of  explaining  and 
separating  experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion  by 
a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions."     Bacon   (says 
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Shedd)  often  speaks  of  "rejections  and  exclusions  in  the  inves- 
tigation, as  tliougli  there  were  a  complexity,  a  mixture,  and,  to 
some  extent,  a  contrariety  in  this  domain."  And  most  nnc[ue6- 
tionably,  my  brethren.  Bacon  was  right.  The  facts  of  any 
science  whatsoever,  are  they  not  like  thousands  of  books  laid 
down  in  great  confused  heaps  upon  the  floor  of  some  vast 
library  hall,  which  you  are  required  to  arrange  in  due  order 
upon  the  shelves  standing  around  ?  Can  you  begin  to  arrange 
those  mingled  volumes  of  the  works  of  diiferent  authors  in 
various  languages,  and  upon  manifold  subjects,  unless  you  first 
form  in  your  mind  some  plan,  according  to  which  you  will 
arrange  them,  putting  history  here,  and  philosophy  there,  and 
poetry,  and  mathematics,  and  every  other  class  of  books  in  its 
own  quarter  of  the  room  ?  And  will  there  not  always  be  some 
one  plan  of  arrangement  which,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  the  best  and  the  true  plan?  "Opposed 
(says  Shedd)  as  this  sagacious  and  thoroughly  English  mind 
was  to  the  unverified  and  mere  conjectures  of  the  fancy,  such 
as  the  alchemists,  e.  g.  employed  in  investigating  nature,  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  initiating  ideas  and  pre-conceived 
methods  of  the  contemplative  scientific  mind.  The  fictions  of 
occult  qualities  and  hidden  spirits  he  rejected,  but  his  own 
map  of  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  with  liis  full  list  of  a  priori 
tests  and  capital  experiments,  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  a 
region  which  he  has  not  yet  travelled  over,  and  in  which 
Bacon  himself  had  entered  only  here  and  there  by  actual 
experiments  and  observation ;  this  example  of  Bacon  shows 
that  he  regarded  the  sober  and  watchful  employment  of  the 
a  priori  method  by  the  scientific  mind,  to  be  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  necessarv."  Such  a  form  of  induction  is  needed  in 
history ,  that  the  investigator  may  make  the  requisite  "rejections 
and  exclusions;"  for  whilst  the  mere  chronicle  gives  you  a 
miscellany  of  all  that  has  happened,  the  science  of  history  has 
a  discriminating  spirit. 

Coleridge,  (also  quoted  by  Prof.  Shedd,)  says  well,  ""We 
must,  therefore,  commence  with  the  philosophic  idea  of  the 
thing,  the  true  nature  of  which  we  wish  to  find  out  and  exhibit. 
We  must  carry  our  rule  ready  made,  if  we  wish  to  measure 
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aright.  If  you  ask  me  how  I  can  know  that  this  idea,  my  own 
invention  and  pre-ponception,  is  the  truth,  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  history  are  to  be  explained,  I  answer :  in  the  same 
way  exactly  that  you  know  that  your  eyes  were  made  to  see 
with ;  and  that  is  because  you  do  see  with  them."  *  * 
•X-  -x-  *  *  "  To  set  up  for  a  pliilosophic  historian  upon 
the  knowledge  of  facts  only,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  set  up 
for  a  musician  by  the  purchase  of  some  score  of  flutes,  Addles 
and  horns.  In  order  to  make  music,  you  must  know  how  to 
play ;  in  order  to  make  your  facts  speak  truth,  you  must  know 
what  the  truth  is  which  ought  to  be  proved." 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that  what  we  have  said  is 
not  the  utterance  of  bigotry,  but  of  sober  judgment  and 
reason.  We  are  bound  to  teach  Church  History  for  ourselves. 
Guericke  is  right  when  he  says,  that  Church  History  is  of  the 
nature  of  commentary.  It  must,  also,  be  admitted  that,  in 
order  to  any  success  in  his  undertaking,  tlie  teacher  or  writer 
of  it  must  begin  by  holding  right  principles  of  dogmatic  belief. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  by  an}^  means  assert  that  this  is  the  only 
essential  pre-requisite  of  success  in  teaching  Church  History. 
But  I  do  insist  that  if  you  will  include  in  tliis  holding  of  right 
principles  wliat  indeed  belongs  to  it,  viz :  the  experimental 
knowledge  and  sense  of  them,  then  it  is  beyond  comparison 
the  most  essential  pre-requisite.  Other  needful  qualifications 
are  of  great  importance :  as,  a  just  and  candid  and  honest  mind  ; 
a  docile  humility ;  an  untiring  industry  ;  powers  of  induction 
and  of  deduction,  of  analysis  and  of  generalization;  a  competent 
knowledge  of  languages,  of  books  and  of  men — that  is,  of 
human  nature,  which  is  ever  one  and  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  through  all  ages ;  a  philosophic  spirit ;  a  sound  and  sober 
judgment ;  and  a  lively,  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  studies  of 
this  department ;  but  none  of  these  is  ahsohitely  indispensable^ 
like  that  one  I  have  dwelt  upon  so  long.  You  could  be  content 
to  have  in  your  Seminary  a  teacher  of  Church  History  and 
Polity  possessed  of  some,  or  all,  of  these  qualifications  in  but  a 
moderate  degree, — or  else  surely,  brethren,  you  would  never 
luive  elected  me  to  this  chair  !  But  with  that  first  and  chief 
pre-requisite  you  could  not  be  content  to  dispense  at  all.    Your 
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Professor  of  Church  History  and  Polity  must  have  what  you 
judge,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  the  right  ideas  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Church. 

Now,  whence  are  these  ideas  to  come?  They  are  to  come 
from  the  Scriptures.  Church  History  is  the  record  of  a  double 
development :  a  development  of  God's  truth,  and  of  the  errors 
men  have  mixed  with  His  truth.  The  written  Word  of  God 
itself  was  slowly  and  gradually  developed  into  its  full  propor- 
tions during  a  period  of  more  than  4,000  years.  And  now,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  half  that  length,  the  scheme  of  doctrines 
this  Word  of  God  contains,  has  been  continually  undergoing  a 
process  of  development  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
church.  The  ideas  have  for  nearly  2,000  years  all  been 
there  in  the  Book  of  God ;  but  the  Christian  Church  at  first 
did  not  see  them  all.  Gradually  she  learned  more  of  these 
ideas,  but  continually  she  mixed  errors  with  them, — whence 
arose  controversies  and  disputes  that  rent  her  sore.  One  great 
cardinal  set  of  truths,  after  another,  was  first  the  subject  of 
general  and  wide-spread  and  often  bitter  discussion  in  the 
church,  and  then  the  true  faith  of  God  upon  those  points 
became  settled  and  decided,  and  has  so  remained.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  the  truth  more  and  more  has  been  developed  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  Still,  is  it  being  so  developed. 
And  thus,  no  doubt,  it  is  still  to  be  developed  hereafter.  There 
are  yet  to  be  acquired,  no  doubt,  new  views  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  that  Word  of  God ;  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  new 
.relations  of  the  old  revealed  ideas,  and  new  aspects  and  bear, 
ings  of  them.  There  are  yet  to  be,  no  doubt,  higher  and 
clearer  and  stronger  developments  of  them  to  the  faith  and 
apprehension  of  God's  children.  And  doubtless  there  are  to 
be  new  admixtures  of  errors  with  them,  and  hence  new  con- 
troversies are  to  rise  and  disturb  the  peace  of  Zion  for  a  time ; 
still  to  result,  however,  in  her  learning  more  of  the  doctrine 
that  is  according  to  godliness.  And  then,  we  may  suppose, 
when  the  whole  development  that  was  appointed  from  the 
beginning  has  been  accomplished,  the  end  of  all  things  will 
have  fully  come,  and  the  Church's  education  being  complete, 
there  shall  have  arrived  the  glad  day  of  the  public  inaugura- 
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tion  before  the  universe  of  her  everlasting  espousals  with  her 
Lord! 

Respecting  the  development  of  these  revealed  ideas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  false  opinions  of  men  upon  the  other,  two 
things  deserve  to  be  considered.    The  first  is,  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  truth  there  has  not  been  for  two  thousand 
years  past,  and  there  could  not  have  been,  any  new,  vital  or 
fundamental  ideas  added  to  the  system,  as  it  stood  when  the 
New  Testament  Canon  was  closed.     It  was  then  the  whole  and 
complete  Word  of  God,  and  not  one  line  was  thenceforth  to  be 
added  to  it  or  taken  from  it.     And  the  second  is,  that  every 
development  of  these  ideas  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
church — every  aspect  assumed  by  these  ideas,  and  every  rela- 
tion and  sequence  ascribed  to  them  in  the  doctrinal  formularies 
of  the  church — was  to  be  such  as  it  might  be  easy  to  trace 
directly  bade  to  the  Scriptures.     "Thy  Word   is  truth,"  said 
the  Saviour.     None  of  tlie  developments  of  error  will  stand 
when  judged  by  these  two  Scriptural  marks.     Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recently  decreed  Komisli  article  of  faith  respecting 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     That  idea 
was  first  broached  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Peter  Lombard. 
In  the  thirteenth,  Aquinas  disputed  the  statement.     In  the 
fourteenth.  Duns   Scotus   nuiintained  it  and  gave  it  general 
currency.     In    tlie  fifteenth,  Sixtus   IV,  by    a  special   edict, 
promised  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  should  keep  the  annual 
festival    of  the    Immaculate   Conception.     For   ages  it   was 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  Dominican  Monks,  but  had  the  stout; 
advocacy  of   the  Franciscans.      In    the  seventeenth  century 
Popes    Paul    V,    Gregory    XV    and    Alexander    VII,    had 
great  trouble  with  their  disputes  on  this  point ;    but,  afraid 
of  both   the   contending  parties,  in  vain  were  they  solicited 
by  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  to  decide  the  question 
by  a  public   decree.      But  now  at  length   in  our  own  day, 
seven  centuries  from  the  birth  of  the  idea,  it  has  been  decreed 
at  Rome,  in  the  regular  and  constitutional  way  of  that  church, 
to  be  an  article  of  faith  !     Well,  this  is  certainly  a  notable 
development   of  doctrine !     But  we  know  it  to  be  of  false 
doctrine,  because  it  neither  can  be  traced  directly  back  to 
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Scripture,  nor  is  consistent  at  all  witli  Scripture,  while  also  it 
is  the  addition  of  new  doctrine  upon  a  fundamental  point.  It 
destroys  the  fullness  of  our  Saviour's  humiliation  in  being 
made  of  a  woman ;  and  it  robs  Ilim  therefore  of  a  part  of  His 
glory.  Its  design  is  indeed  to  complete  that  substitution  of 
Mary  for  Jesus  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  treach- 
erously developing  into  mature  fullness  for  long  ages  past.  But 
take  now,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  of  those  statements  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  the 
six  earliest  general  councils  drew  up  as  developments  of  truth 
in  tlieir  times  ;  or  take  any  one  of  those  anthropological  state- 
ments received  by  the  Church  as  the  result  of  the  controversies 
between  Augustine  and  Pelagius ;  or  take  any  one  of  the  chief 
developments  of  evangelical  doctrine  made  by  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  discover  both 
that  it  presents  nothing  new  upon  any  fundamental,  doctrinal 
question,  and,  also,  that  it  directly  sju'ings  out  of  the  Bible. 
Indeed,  in  respect  to  these  last — to  the  developments  of  truth 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  j^erhaps  it  might  be  more 
correct  to  call  them  exhumations  than  developments  of  doc- 
trine. The  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome  had  buried  those  truths 
under  mountains  of  lies;  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other  Reform- 
ers, only  gave  them  resurrection. 

Let  me  illustrate  again  by  a  reference  to  Chevalier  Bun  sen's 
Hippolytus.  He  maintains  that  Hippolytus,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Harbour  of  Rome,  in  the  third  century,  and  not  Origen,  is  the 
real  author  of  the  book  entitled  "A  Refutation  of  all  Heresies," 
found  in  1842,  in  the  Greek  Convent  of  Mount  Athos,  by  a 
French  Scholar,  and  in  1851  published  by  the  University  press 
of  Oxford.  And  he  undertakes  to  show  what,  supposing 
Hippolytus  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  newly  discovered 
production  of  antiquity,  were  some  of  the  matters  believed  by 
many  now,  which  this  Christian  Bishop  officiating  near  Rome 
itself,  in  the  third  century,  did  not  know  anything  about. 
Bunsen  accordingly  enumerates  the  following  developments  of 
doctrine  since  the  times  of  the  third  century,  as  all  alike  de- 
velopments of  error^  viz  : 

^'1.  Hyppolytus  knew  of  no  title  to  supremacy  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  even  in  Italy  ; 
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"  2.  He  knew  of  no  sacred  language  used  by  the  church  in 
preference  to  the  vernacular ; 

''  3.  Nor  anything  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 

"  4.  JS^or  of  the  Church  of  Christ  being  a  Levitical-Priest- 
church ; 

"  5.  Hippolytus  therefore  was  no  Papist ; 

"  6.  Nor  was  he  a  Nicsean  divine,  much  less  an  Athanasian ; 

"  Y.  Nor  did  he  know  anything  of  Pedo-Baptism ; 

"8.  Nor  did  he  teach  original  sin.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  was  a  Pelagian.  He  would  have  raised 
many  a  previous  question  against  both  St.  Augustine  and 
Pelagrus. 

"  9.  He  would  have  considered  Luther's  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  a  quaint  expression  of  a  truth  which  he  fully 
acknowledged. 

"  10.  As  to  Calvin's  predestination,  he  would  have  abhorred 
it,  without  thinking  less  highly  of  God's  inscrutable  counsels. 

"  11.  Gaussen's  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  he  would  have 
considered  a  dangerous  Jewish  superstition. 

"  12.  On  the  M^hole,  if  Hippolytus  was  no  Papist,  his  divinity 
cannot  be  reduced  to  our  Protestant  formulas  without  losing  all 
its  native  sense  and  beauty..  There  is  nothing  in  his  work 
which  would  contradict  the  general  principles  of  evangelical 
doctrine — but  as  to  the  positive  expressions  he  would  not 
understand  much  of  them.  ^  -x-  -5^  *  -'<-  *  *  Without 
proceeding  further,  the  absurdity  ot  this  whole  method  of 
understanding  and  judging  the  system  of  thought  and  doctrine 
of  a  Christian  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  by  the  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  of  his  fornmlas  wnth  our  own,  must  be 
self-evident.  ,•><■***  ^  You  cannot  thus  find  out  the 
real  truth.     You  are  out  of  the  centre  of  the  man  and  of  his 
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Now,  it  is  evident  enough  that,  unless  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
same  centre  with  Hippolytus  and  his  age,  we  cannot  under- 
stand him  nor  it.  But  it  is  not  so  evident  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  judge  of  the  system  of  thought 
and  doctrine  of  Hippolytus  by  the  conformity  or  n on- conformity 
of  his  formulas  with  our  own.     Tlie  centre  of  true  Christians  in 
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all  ages  is  the  same,  and  therefore  they  must  move  to  a  very- 
great  extent  in  one  and  the  same  circle.  Their  common  centre 
is  Christ.  The  Scriptures  are  to  them  all,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  enlightened,  the  source  of  ideas  and  principles;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  tliey  are  not  enlightened,  of  course  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  Christians,  because  Christianity  is  light.  There  has 
been  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  development  of  ideas,  but  it  is 
not  of  any  fundamental  ideas  that  were  not  written  with  the 
finger  of  inspiration  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  There  has  been 
a  development  of  new  aspects  and  relations,  new  dependencies 
and  sequences  of  those  old  written  truths,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  developed  in  the  life  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
real  Church  of  God,  which  could  not  be  traced  back  directly 
to  the  Scriptures.  Try  the  twelve  developments  which  Bun- 
sen  falsely  alleges  to  be  all  alike  errors,  by  these  two  rules,  and 
if  you  are  candid  and  docile,  and  if,  moreover,  we  must  add,  it 
be  given  you  to  know  the  doctrine  of  God,  you  shall  quickly 
be  able  to  judge  betwixt  them.  And  so  with  any  true  child  of 
God,  in  any  age,  if  he  had  the  Bible  in  his  hand  !  No  sooner 
had  any  one  of  these  twelve  points  come  into  discussion  in  the 
visible  church,  than  it  was  quite  possible  for  all  who  were 
taught  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular, 
to  know  the  truth  respectii^g  it.  In  the  progress  of  years, 
therefore,  new  questions  must  constantly  be  expected  to  arise, 
and  the  old  truths  to  stand  in  new  relations,  and  thus  a  develop" 
ment  that  is  healthful  and  useful  to  go  forwards  continually 
for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  are  without  and  for  the 
church's  edification;  but  as  to  all  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  we  receive  them  in  any  greater  fullness,  simplicity  or 
integrity,  than  the  true  children  of  God  (having  corresponding 
advantages)  have  received  them  in  all  times.  The  Bible — the 
Theology  of  the  Bible — the  Evangelical  Doctrine  is  not  the 
vague,  uncertain  thing  Bunsen  would  represent  it,  incapable 
of  being  clearly  and  distinctly  comprehended.  No,  it  is  and 
always  has  been  something  definite,  something  fixed  and  posi- 
tive. And  this  Book  of  God,  and  the  pre-conceptions  which  it 
gives  us  respecting  the   being  and  attributes  of  the  Triune 
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God ;  respecting  His  counsels  and  His  purposes  and  His  gov- 
ernment; respecting  man's  creation  and  probation  and  fall; 
respecting  the  Church  given  of  God  to  His  Kedeeming  Son ; 
respecting  the  ordinances  and  tlie  promises,  the  oflScers,  the 
powers  and  the  work  given  to  this  Church ;  respecting  the 
future  glories  that  are  to  be  revealed  in  her  and  to  her — this 
wondrous  Book  of  God,  I  say,  with  these  wondrous  ideas  it 
furnishes  to  us,  this  is  the  key  of  History — this  the  innermost 
principle  and  profounder  life  of  the  whole  course  of  events — 
this  the  interpreter  of  the  multiform,  the  confused,  often  the 
contradictory  chronicles  of  a  thousand  scribes. 

So  much,  my  brethren,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  for  me  to 
express  on  this  occasion  respecting  Church  History.  It  would 
seem  necessary  I  shoulxl  add  a  few  words  respecting  Church 
Polity. 

"We  hear  it  often  said  now  that  this  is  the  field  of  religious 
enquiry  for  our  period — that  first  Theology  was  developed  in 
the  life  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church — then  Anthro- 
pology— next  Soteriology ;  and  that  now,  at  last,  Ecclesiology 
is  being  developed.  To  a  certain  extent  I  think  this  correctly 
said.  For,  what^are  the  religious  questions  of  our  time?  They 
are: 

1.  Our  controversy  with  skeptical  criticism,  which  would 
overthrow  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writirigs  by  affirming 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers^  only  however,  as  all  men  of 
genius  arc  inspired;  which  would  make  luunan  reason  the 
a  priori  judge  of  Divine  Revelation;  which  would  undertake 
to  eliminate  all  that  is  human  out  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  which  reduces  to  myth  or  legend,  or  allegory,  whatsoever 
in  the  Divine  records  is  unpalatable  to  its  own  taste. 

2.  Our  controversy  with  ontology  in  that  transcendental, 
pantheistic  form  of  it,  which  instead  of  investigating  being  by 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  human  powers,  undertakes  to  shew 
by  metaphysics  how  the  universe  must  have  been  evolved  out 
of  the  absolute — how  the  infinite  becomes  real  in  the  finite — 
how  One  is  made  All,  and  All  are  made  One, — how  God  alone 
exists,  and  all  things  in  the  universe  are  but  His  phenomena. 

3.  Our  controversy  with   the  physical  sciences,  as  in   the 
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hands  of  some  of  their  devotees,  thej  turn  against  the  Christian 
Scriptures  and  seek  to  destroy  their  credibility. 

All  these  controversies  together  form  the  battle  ground,  in  our 
day,  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity — the  battle  outside  and 
against  the  citadel  itself.  These  are  our  contests  with  the 
enemies  of  all  revelation.  But  besides  these  questions,  there 
are  various  subjects  of  controversy  amongst  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith  themselves  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said, 
that  of  these  the  most  earnestly  debated  do  relate  in  some  way 
or  other  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  (as  indeed  to 
some  extent  it  always  has  been)  their  Church  and  her  Sacra- 
ments that  Roman  Catholics  are  holding  forth  and  pressing 
forwards  every  where  with  a  new  zeal.  It  is  not  so  much  any 
abstract  dogma  as  it  is  their  visible  Hierarchy  and  Ritual, 
their  Cathedrals  and  pompous  Liturgies,  their  Nunneries  of 
women  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  their  Sisters  of 
Mercy  recommending  the  cliarity  of  the  Church,  their  schools 
illustrating  the  Church's  love  of  knowledge  and  of  light ; — 
these  are  the  contrasts  which  they  seem  anxious  to  set  forth 
and  make  manifest  between  their  Church  and  the  cold,  naked, 
barren,  dry  sects  of  Protestantism.  And  then  what  they  deny 
to  us  is  not  so  much  the  true  doctrine  as  the  true  Church.  We 
might  even  maintain  what  they  would  call  false  doctrine,  if  we 
would  but  acknowledge  their  Church  to  be  the  only  true 
Churcli  and  the  Pope  its  head.  The  unity  they  most  earnestly 
cherish  is  this  external  unity.  The  most  important  differences 
of  doctrine  they  know  how  to  tolerate  when  necessary,  if  only 
there  is  external  submission  to  the  Pope.  But  we  do  not  thus 
submit  to  the  Pope.  We  renounce  his  and  their  communion — 
and  so  they  declare  that  we  have  no  Church  at  all,  and  no 
Sacraments  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspect  of  Rome  in 
Protestant  eyes,  is  more  and  more  that  of  an  Apostate  church. 
Protestants,  who  are  thoughful  and  earnest,  more  and  more 
agree  in  denying  altogether  to  Rome  the  possession  of  the 
ordinances  as  well  as  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  John 
Calvin  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  Romish  Baptism.  But  our 
Assembly,  and  probably  our  Church  generally,  denies  that  their 
baptism  is  Christian  baptism  any  more  than  their  Mass  is  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  opinion 
amongst  all  real  Protestants  in  America.  The  extended 
and  complete  hierarchy  of  Romish  Priests  and  Bishops,  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  their  pompous  worship 
challenging  the  popular  gaze ;  their  monastic  system  for  females 
as  well  as  for  males;  their  educational  schemes  to  entrap 
Protestant  youth;  their  foreign  teachers  and  preachers  selected 
of  the  very  best  which  the  Romish  Church  any  where  in 
Europe  can  produce ;  the  allegiance  due  from  every  one  of 
their  clergy  at  least,  to  a  foreign  despot ;  the  spacious  religious 
edifices  they  are  at  vast  expense  erecting  at  all  important 
points  throughout  the  country ;  their  seemingly  exhaustless 
pecuniary  resources  brought  from  foreign  lands  ;  their  proselyt- 
ing zeal;  their  manifest  use  of  our  political  hucksters  to  serve 
their  own  ends,  and  the  evident  readiness  of  a  large  portion  ol 
our  secular  press  and  of  our  politicians  to  curry  favor  with 
them ;  their  growing  confidence  and  arrogance  w^ith  respect  to 
their  winning  this  Western  Continent  for  the  seat  of  their 
power  which  has  long  been  and  is  still  threatened  with  over- 
throw in  the  old  world ;  their  virulent  abusiveness  in  contro- 
versy with  Protestants ;  their  uncompromising  bigotry,  which 
gives  over  to  destruction  every  Christian  believer  even,  except 
he  will  exclusively  acknowledge  their  church  and  her  Pope ;  all 
these  things,  looked  at  now  with  considerable  care  for  thirty 
years  past,  during  which  Rome  has  been  so  rapidly  developing 
her  strength  in  this  country,  have  at  length  produced  among  all 
American  Protestants  who  deserve  the  name,  a  calm  but  an 
intelligent  and  profound  abhorrence  of  that  system,  especially 
as  a  visible,  living,  active  organization.  Not  the  theology — 
not  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Rome  so  much  as  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  that  church  in  its  relation  to  other  churches, — to  all 
Protestant  churches;  that  church  denying  to  all  others  any 
right  to^be,  and  not  very  equivocally  manifesting  that  they 
should  not  be,  had  she  now  power  to  hinder ;  this  we  conceive 
to  be  the  particular  aspect  in  which  Protestant  America  regards 
the  Romish  development  amongst  us  w^ith  such  an  intense 
interest. 

In  like  manner  British  Protestants  are  looking  very  earnestly 
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now  at  tliese  ecclesiological  questions,  having  beheld  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  some  of  them  of  great  emin- 
ence, renounce  their  Protestant  orders  and  go  to  Rome  for 
better.  Perhaps  these  losses  are  more  than  made  up  to  Protes- 
tantism, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  by  the  conversion  of 
Roman  Catholics.  Whether  they  be  so  or  not,  there  is  unques- 
tion,  far  more  earnestness,  both  with  E-omanists  and  Protestants 
in  Great  Britain,  about  the  question  of  the  Church.  If  the 
German  mind  be  less  ronsed  by  this  controversy  than  the 
British,  it  is  perhaps  because  questions  of  philology  and  meta- 
ph3^sics  pre-occnpy  it.  Of  the  cliurch  controversy  as  to  France, 
I  say  nothing,  becanse  we  are  all  waiting  outside  of  France,  as 
within  doubtless,  also,  to  see  what  will  come  forth  religiously 
and  politically  of  the  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable  condi- 
tion of  their  public  affairs.  Not  only  is  Protestantism  pent  up 
there,  but  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  nation  is  pent  up  likewise — 
pent  up  probably  only  to  explode  with  proportionate  violence. 
The  position  of  things  there  is  anomalous.  France  herself  is 
an  anomaly — a  mystery,  and  yet  a  lesson  of  profound  instruc- 
tion. 

But  leaving  the  questions  which  divide  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  what  divides  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain 
amongst  themselves  ?  It  is  questions  of  dissent  and  of  con- 
formity with  the  Establishment.  And  what  divides  the  Estab- 
lishment itself?  It  is  questions  still  about  the  Church  between 
the  Anglicans  and  what  they  call  the  Ultra-Protestants.  Pass 
to  the  Episcopalians  of  this  country,  and  they  are  very  much 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  cliurch  questions.  Amongst  Con- 
gregation alists,  there  is  unquestionably  a  firmer  and  more 
earnest  faith  in  their  distinctive  views  of  church  polity.  No 
"plan  of  union  "  between  them  and  us  would  now  be  a  possi- 
bility on  their  side  any  more  than  on  ours.  Even  our  New- 
School  brethren  are  hardly  able  now  to  agree  with  our 
Congregational  brethren  in  this  "plan  of  union."  Questions 
of  church-order  disturb  even  their  foreign  missions,  composed 
of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  With  our  Baptist 
brethren  the  increase  of  denominational  zeal  is  exceedingly 
manifest.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  deny 
21 
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that  Pedo-Baptist  Societies  are  any  churches  at  all.  On  onr 
part  there  is,  we  believe,  a  stronger  and  clearer  development  of 
the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  chnrch-membership  of  infants. 
Tliere  is  also  amongst  us  an  increasing  sense  of  the  essentially 
schismatic  position  of  both  Baptists  and  Higli  Church  Episco- 
palians; of  the  former,  for  rending  the  body  of  Christ  about 
baptism — of  the  latter,  for  rending  it  about  ordination.  Then 
as  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  begun  amongst 
them,  too,  a  serious  and  a  slowly  growing  question  of  the 
church,  which  relates  to  the  absence  of  any  representation  of 
the  people  in  their  Conference.  This  question  has  already  pro- 
duced the  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  consisting  in  1843 
of  22  annual  conferences  and  1,300  ministers,  opposed  to  the 
absolute  committal  of  all  church  property,  as  well  as  power, 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  clergymen  alone. 

Leaving,  again,  these  various  questions  amongst  the  diiferent 
denominations,  we  miglit  refer  to  the  Millcnarian  controversy 
which  is  more  or  less  earnestly  carried  on  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  and  to  some  slight  extent  even 
in  Germany.  This  is  a  question  about  the  meaning  of  pro- 
phecy— but  of  prophecy  respecting  the  Clnirch.  The  Millcna- 
rian controversy  may  be  said  therefore  to  belong  to  Ecclesiology, 
inasmuch  as  it  discusses  whether  Christ  is  to  appear  personally 
in  a  short  time  to  reign  with  His  Saints  over  the  earth  as  His 
Kingdom,  overthrowing  and  destroying  all  apostate  churches — 
or  whether  the  present  dispensation  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment. 

Perhaps  we  might  also  say  that  the  question  of  slavery,  so 
largely  discussed  during  thirty  years  past,  has  been,  in  respect 
to  its  most  important  bearings,  a  question  of  Ecclesiology.  For 
never  did  they  touch  bottom  in  that  discussion  until  they 
enquired  whether  slaveholding  is  sinful  and  must  be  made  a 
matter  of  Churcli  discipline.  Wherever  these  simple  questions 
have  been  decided  in  the  negative,  the  battle  of  the  slave- 
holder has  been  won — the  fight  has  immediately  become  a 
conflict,  not  with  him  but  with  Christianity  and  the  Bible, 
and  the  struggle  has  been  transferred  from  the  field  of  Ec- 
clesiology to  that  of  the  Evidences. 
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The  same  is  true  of  tlie  controversy  of  total  abstinence  and 
some  others  like  it.  The  settlement  of  this  question  upon 
Scripture  principles  has  determined  the  true  limits  of  Church 
power,  as  well  as  defined  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian 
virtue  of  temperance. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  be  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
the  question  of  our  age  is,  the  Churchy  her  nature,  her  mission, 
her  functions,  her  powers,  her  officers,  her  members.  The 
question  is  not  about  points  of  abstract  doctrine,  nor  questions 
of  systematic  divinity  ;  but  points  of  church-order,  church- 
office,  church-powers,  church-membership,  church-work,  church- 
discipline. 

Of  the  position  of  our  own  Churcli  in  all  these  discussions, 
brethren,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Only  let  us  well 
beware  that  we  glory  not  except  in  the  truth  which  is  given  to 
us  to  hold.  We  stand  up,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  as  they  are  invaded  by  Popes  and  Pre- 
lates ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  stand  up  for  the  powers  of  Cliurch 
Rulers  as  they  are  invaded  by  ecclesiastical  radicalism.  The 
King  of  Zion  has  given  her  a  government  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  allows  no  place  for  tyranny  by  any  independent  order  of 
men,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  offices  of  rule,  and 
attaches  power  to  those  offices.  We  stand  in  the  safe  and  true 
middle  between  these  extremes  of  error.  So,  too,  we  occupy  no 
extreme  and  no  narrow  ground  respecting  Christ's  members. 
We  receive  all  members  whom  we  believe  He  receives. 
We  sit  down  at  the  supper-table  here  with  all  whom  we 
expect  to  sit  down  with  at  the  supper-table  above.  And  we 
acknowledge  all  ministers  whom  we  believe  He  calls  and 
acknowledges;  that  is,  in  other  words,  we  acknowledge  every 
ministry  which  any  true  churcli  of  the  Lord  calls  and  ordains. 
And  we  acknowledge  as  a  true  church,  every  church  which 
holds  the  Head,  viz :  Christ ; — every  church  where  the  Word  is 
preached  and  the  Sacraments  administered  in  their  integ- 
rity. The  Presbyterian  Church  is  often  called  a  church  of 
bigots,  and  John  Calvin,  one  of  her  great  lights,  the  prince  of 
bigots.  But  whoso  reads  his  immortal  Institutes  discovers 
the  extreme  candor,  liberality    and  moderation   which  con- 
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stantly  accompanied  the  stern  honesty  of  that  Beformer.  And 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  Catholic  enongh  to  adopt  his 
Catliolic  language  on  this  pohit.  "The  preaching  of  the 
Word,"  says  Calvin,  "and  the  observance  of  the  Sacraments, 
cannot  anywhere  exist  without  producing  fruit  and  prospering 
by  the  blessing  of  God.  *  *  *  There  the  face  of  the  church 
appears  without  deception  or  ambiguity,  and  no  man  may, 
with  impunity,  spurn  her  authority  or  reject  her  admonitions, 
or  resist  her  councils,  or  make  sport  of  her  censures,  far  less 
revolt  from  her  unity.  For  such  is  the  value  which  the  Lord 
sets  on  the  communion  of  His  Church,  that  all  who  contuma- 
ciously alienate  themselves  from  any  Christian  society  in 
which  the  true  ministry  of  Ilis  Word  and  Sacraments  is 
maintained,  lie  regards  as  deserters  of  religion."  (Book  lY, 
cap.  I,  §  10).  And  he  adds,  "  We  may  safely  recognize  a 
church  in  every  society  in  which  both  exist.  We  are  never  to 
discredit  it  so  long  as  these  remain,  though  it  may  otherwise 
teem  with  immerous  faults.  Nay,  even  in  the  administration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  defects  may  creep  in  which  ought 
not  to  alienate  us  from  its  connnunion.  For  all  the  heads  of 
true  doctrine  are  not  in  the  same  position.  I  have  no  wish  to 
patronize  even  the  minutest  errors,  as  if  I  thought  it  right  to 
foster  them  by  flattery  or  connivance;  what  1  say  is,  that  we 
are  not,  on  acccmnt  of  every  minute  difference,  to  abandon  a 
church,  provided  it  retains  sound  and  unimpaired,  that 
Doctrine  in  which  the  safety  of  piety  consists,  and  keep  the 
use  of  the  Sacraments  instituted  by  the  Lord.  Meanwhile,  if 
we  strive  to  reform  what  is  offensive,  we  act  in  the  discharge  of 
duty."     (Ibid,  §  12.) 

Inasmuch,  then,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  relation  to  this  question 
of  the  age,  let  me  endeavor  to  enquire  precisely  and  distinctly 
what  is  that  position.  What  do  we  hold  about  the  Church 
question?  What  are  our  radical  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment? There  is  a  note,  p.  425  of  our  Book,  which  sets  forth 
that  the  radical  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government 
and  Discipline  are — that  the  several  different  congregations  of 
believers  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  Church  of  Christ, 
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called  emphatically  tlic  Church  j  that  a  lar<^er  part  of  the 
Church,  or  a  representation  of  it,  should  govern  a  smaller;  that 
in  like  manner  a  representation  of  the  whole  should  govern 
every  part — that  is,  that  a  majority  should  govern ;  and  conse- 
quently that  appeals  may  be  carried  from  lower  to  higher  judi- 
catories. Now,  this  unity  of  the  whole  church  in  one  hody 
which  governs  its  several  parts,  and  governs  them  by  ma- 
jorities, and  governs  by  courts  of  appeal — these  several  prin- 
ciples .  certainly  are  among  our  radical  principles  of  church 
government.  But  they  are  evidently  not  all  the  principles 
which  we  hold  to  be  fundamental.  The  following  may  surely 
be  added : 

1.  The  Headship  and  Kingship  of  Christ.  This  involves  the 
church's  being  free  of  the  State — and  to  be  governed  by  the 
spiritual  officers  appointed  by  her  King.  This  is  a  principle  of 
the  ancient  Church  which  Calvin  in  Geneva  first  exhumed  from 
its  burial  place — which  our  Mother  Church  in  Scotland,  receiv- 
ing it  from  him  through  John  Knox,  testified  to  with  her  blood 
and  transmitted  to  us — but  which  thousands  of  Protestants,  in 
England  esi)ecially,  have  never  yet  received. 

2.  The  State's  freedom  of  the  church,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  conscience.  In  this  country  Presbyterians  have 
long  known  what  even  in  Scotland  they  have  yet  but  partially 
learned,  that  a  union  of  Church  and  State  necessarily  involves 
the  inevitable  subjection  of  one  of  these  two  parties  under  the 
sway  and  power  of  the  other.  American  Presbyterians  wish 
to  see  neither  of  them  subject  to  the  other,  but  both  moving 
freely  in  their  respective  orbits.  They  wish,  also,  to  see  every 
man  held  responsible,  so  far  as  any  legal  penalty  is  concerned, 
only  to  God  for  his  religious  opinions.  Mankind  have  been  as 
slow  to  learn  this  as  they  have  many  other  things  equally  plain 
to  us  in  this  age  and  country. 

3.  The  parity  of  Bishops  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand : 

4.  The  distinction  between  Bishops  or  Elders  who  teach  and 
rule,  and  Bishops  or  Elders  who  rule  only.  It  is  this  distinction 
which  gives  us  our  name  of  "  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  " — the 
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Church  that  holds  to  government  by  elders,  the  essence  of 
whose  office  is  ruling,  and  not  teaching. 

5.  The  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers. 

6.  The  right  of  the  chosen  rulers  to  govern  the  people. 

It  is  all  these  Divinely  revealed  principles  of  church 
government  taken  together,  which,  co-operating  with  the 
doctrines  of  a  sound  theology,  make  the  Presbyterian 
Church  what  she  is.  It  is  these  principles  which  sepa- 
rate her  from  lax,  disjointed  Congregationalism  on  the  one 
liand,  and  from  tyrannic  Prelacy  or  Popery  on  the  other. 
It  is  these  principles  which  set  forth  that  beautiful  sys- 
tem revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  with  His  members — who  gave 
them  their  freedom  and  their  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  imposed  on  them  duties  of  submission  to  liim,  and  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  whole  body.  It  is  these  principles 
which  make  the  Presbyterian  Church  so  eminently  conserva- 
tive in  her  temper,  and  yet  so  able  to  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  respect  to  every  kind  of  real  and  true  pro- 
gress and  improvement.  It  is  tliese  principles  which  make 
her  at  once  the  supporter  of  good  and  just  government,  and 
yet  a  lover  of  true  and  real  liberty  ;  at  once  the  defender  of 
necessary,  wliolesome,  righteous  restraint,  yet  the  advocate  of 
freedom,  regulated  and  enlightened.  It  is  tliese  principles 
which  influence  her  to  render  unto  Ctnesar  the  things  that  are 
Cijesar's,  and  yet  to  deny  to  C?esar  the  things  that  are  God's. 
I  do  not  say  that  Presbyterians  have  always  acted  up  to  their 
principles  ;  that  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert  of  any 
good  men.  But  I  do  say  that  their  heaven-descended  principles 
have  always  been  their  ornament  and  strength.  I  glorify 
not  the  men  but  the  principles.  The  men  have  never  dishon- 
ored themselves  except  when  they  have  dishonored  their  prin- 
ciples I 

There  are  some  other  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  gov- 
ernment, taking  the  term  in -a  wide  sense,  not  so  fully  developed 
amongst  ourselves  as  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  but 
more  or  less  generally  received,  and,  as  I  suppose,  constantly 
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gaming  ground  amongst  lis  ;  and  of  which  I  will  proceed  to 
speak  hrieily,  by  way  of  publicly  expressing  on  this  occasion 
my  own  adherence  to  them. 

Of  these,  the  first  I  shall  mention  is  plainly  enunciated  in  the 
Scriptm-es,  and  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  is,  also,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  our  Form  of  Government  and  Directory  for 
worship  ;  and  yet  it  has  but  lately  been  developed  at  all  dis- 
tinctly or  generally  in  the  life  and  practice  of  our  Church.  It  is 
that  giving  is  a  grace^a  fruit  of  grace — a  sign  of  grace — a  means 
of  grace ;  that  offerings  of  money  for  pious  purposes  are  acts 
of  worship  to  be  systematically  performed  in  every  church  and 
by  every  Christian.  This  is  a  principle  essential  to  the  full 
and  complete  fellowship  of  the  Saints,  for  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Lord's  body  are  of  the  poor  and  afflict^. 
How  conspicuous  was  this  lovely  grace  amongst  the  shin- 
ing virtues  of  the  primitive  church,  everywhere  recommend- 
ing her  to  the  nations  that  had  never  seen  amongst  men 
any  care  for  the  poor  and  needy  as  such — never  had  beheld 
any  such  institutions  as  the  hospital  or  the  asylum  !  This 
principle  still  possesses  the  utmost  vigor  and  force.  It  is 
destined  by  God's  grace,  as  it  shall,  more  and  more,  simply 
be  held  up  by  faithful  ministers  before  a  believing  people, 
to  work  wonders  of  beneficence.  It  has  a  vital  power  which 
is  superior  to  all  mere  schemes  and  plans  and  expedients 
for  collecting  money.  My  brethren !  what  is  needed  in  the 
church  respecting  the  whole  matter  of  funds  is  not  more 
machinery,  nor,  indeed,  so  much;  but  it  is  more  power  of 
life^  which  always  comes  from  the  Spirit  by  the  truth ! 
When  the  true  doctrine  about  giving  shall  be  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  church,  you  will  not  need  to  have  your  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Superannuated  Ministers  and  their 
destitute  families,  nor  indeed  societies  for  any  similar  pur- 
pose. The  church  will,  herself,  attend  to  this  duty ;  each 
particular  church  will  do  her  duty"  in  every  such  case,  and 
will  do  it  directly  and  spontaneously.  Let  us  then  simply  but 
earnestly  hold  up  to  the  church's  apprehension  the  truth  that 
giving  is  a  grace,  for  it  will  have  power  with  the  church,  the  like 
of  which  no  machinery  can  have.    And  more  than  this,  it  has 
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power  with  God,  for  God  lovetli  a  cheerful  giver,  and  accepts 
the  offerings  of  our  substance,  and  is  able  to  make  all  grace 
abound  toward  us. 

Another  principle  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  wliicli  comparatively  of  late  has 
begun  to  be  acknowledged  among  us,  is,  that  the  Church  is  of 
necessity  a  Missionary  institution.  The  first  Protestant  Pe- 
formers,  hard  pressed  on  all  sides  by  dangers  and  by  dijSiculties 
at  liome,  seem  not  to  have  liad  time  to  think  of  the  heathen. 
Even  Calvin,  in  treating  of  the  Evangelist's  office,  makes  not  the 
elightest  allusion  to  the  subject  of  propagating  the  faith  abroad, 
and  so  does  not  in  any  way  identify  the  Evangelist  of  primitive 
times  with  the  foreign  missionary  of  our  own.  Yet  Calvin  is 
8a^d  to  have  taken  part  with  Coligny  in  sending  missionaries 
from  Geneva  to  Brazil;  and  if  so,  his  otlierwise  illustrious  name 
ought  to  be  held  in  still  greater  esteem,  because  thus  associated 
with  the  very  first  missionary  efforts  of  a  renovated  Christi- 
anity. For  a  long  time  tlie  Presbyterians  of  this  country  were 
content  to  do  their  feeble  part  in  Foreign  Missions  through  the 
agency  of  our  Congregational  brethren.  Now,  however,  it  is 
their  universal  sentiment  that  this  is  a  work  not  for  a  mere 
association  of  individuals,  but  for  the  Church  as  such.  The 
same  is  now  held  by  us  all  as  to  Domestic  Missions  and  the 
Education  of  Ministers.  Tliese  are  works  of  the  Church  in  her 
Church  capacity.  Her  courts  must  superintend  these  opera- 
tions as  part  of  their  regular  duty  when  met  together.  We 
have  no  need  of  any  outside  associations,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  resort  to  them.  The  church  is  competent  to  do  these  things 
herself,  and  is  required  by  her  Lord  to  do  them  herself,  not  to 
assist  another  hody  to  do  them. 

Upon  this  point  we  are  all  agreed.  Some  go  still  further, 
however,  and  I  confess  I  go  with  them,  and  maintain  that  the 
church  is  required  to  do  tliese  things  herself,  and  not  to  ajypoint 
another  hody  to  do  them.  I  would  express  myself  on  this 
moot  question  with  becoming  modesty.  I  honor  the  many 
respected  brethren  from  whom  I  diflfer,  for  their  superior  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  and  their  greater  advances  in  the  Divine 
life.     On  this  public  occasion,  however,  when  I  am  providen- 
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tially  called  on,  and  am  by  yoii  expected  to  speak  out  and  tell 
what  are  my  sentiments  and  views  upon  all  matters  of  Church 
polity,  I  feel  constrained  to  say  frankly  what  I  believe  on  this 
particular  point.     It  does  seem  to  me,  then,  that  our  Church  is 
not  herself  doing  her  own  works  of  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
sions and  of  education,  but  appoints  other  hodies  to  do  these 
things.     I  call  them  hodies  because  they  have  the  form  and  the 
constitution   which   make   an  organized  body  of  men — their 
Presidents  and  Yice-Presidents,and  their  Executive  or  Pruden- 
tial Committees,  and  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  their  Honorary 
Members   and   Honorar}^  Directors,  precisely  as  any  volun- 
tary society  in  all  tlie  land.     I  deny  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity of  appointing  these  other  hodies  to  do  these  works  of 
the   church,  because  a  simple  Committee,  or  better   still,  a 
Commission  of  tlie  General  Assembly — perpetuated  from  year 
to  year  that  it  might  acquire  experience  and  character,  and 
reporting  directly  to  the  Assembly — a  Commission  not  com- 
posed of  a  score  or  two  of  prominent  ministers   and  elders 
scattered   over   the    whole    land,   unable    ever  to    assemble 
together,    compelled    actually,    after   all,    to    commit    their 
work  to  a  Committee,  and  so  never-  performing  themselves 
any  real  service  at  all,  but  only  vouchsafing  to  the  cause  the 
use  of  their  honorable  names  and  titles — a  Commission,  located 
in  some  one  neighborhood  so  that  really  and  in  hona  fide  it 
might  meet  and  do  the  work  committed  to  it; — such  a  mere 
Commission  would  be  both  more  efficient  and  also  more  in 
harmony  with  our  system.     In  the  case  of  our  own  Seminar}'^, 
which  is  the  creature  of  several  Synods,  inasmuch  as  no  simple 
Committee  or  Commission  could  represent  these  Synods,  we  do 
need  and  must  have  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  made  up  of 
joint  Commissions  of  the  various  Synods,  to  which,  of  necessity, 
the  direction  of  the  institution  is  referred  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Synods.    If  this  Seminary  belonged  to  one  Synod,  we  would 
need  no  such  compound  organization  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 
The  G-eneral  Assembly  is  one  body  and  has  no  partner.    That 
Assembly  can  therefore  do  its  work  very  simply  and  very 
efficiently,  without  recourse  to   any   compound  organization 
whatsoever,  and  still  more  without  recourse  to  any  outside 
22 
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organization.  These  outside  bodies  are  of  no  good  use  there- 
fore at  all,  and  only  operate  to  hinder  the  free  passage  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  church  from  her  own  bosom  directly  to  her 
missionaries  and  missions,  and  the  return  of  their  appeals  and 
their  influence  back  again  to  her  heart  and  her  affections. 
And  then  they  are  a  relic  of  our  old  Congregation alist  bond- 
age— in  fact,  a  piece  of  Congregationalist  machinery — an  insti- 
tution not  known  to  our  Book,  and  an  excrescence  upon  our 
system. 

These,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  weightiest  objections  I 
have  to  the  present  mongrel  system.  That  we  must  have  a 
central  agency  of  some  sort  to  conduct  these  general  operations 
of  the  church,  cannot  be  denied.  But  is  it  not  utterly  prepos- 
terous to  imagine  that  any  such  agency  (whether  it  be  a  simple 
or  a  complex  one)  located  at  any  centre,  can  superintend  the 
work  of  domestic  missions  or  of  education  in  the  bounds  of  all 
our  established  Presbyteries?  Moreover,  is  it  not  the  consti- 
tutional right  and  the  necessary  duty  of  every  Presbytery,  as 
it  is  of  every  Session,  to  cultivate  its  own  field  ?  The  domestic 
missions  of  our  church,  I  conceive,  require  a  Central  Committee 
only  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  resources  of  the  richer 
and  of  the  poorer  Presbyteries,  and  of  carrying  on  the  work  on 
the  frontiers.  It  should  be  the  earnest  and  determined  effort 
of  every  Presbytery  to  overtake  the  necessities  of  its  own 
immediate  field,  and  to  have  likewise  an  annual  surplus  for 
domestic  missions  to  send  on  to  the  Assembly's  Committee. 
And  there  is  such  vigor  and  life  in  the  Divine  "grace  of  giv- 
ing," that  nearly  every  Presbytery  which  earnestly  makes  this 
attenq)t  in  the  right  way,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  succeed 
in  it.  We  are  not  straitened  in  our  Head  nor  in  His  people. 
Let  them  but  have  their  duty  set  before  them,  and  by  His  grace 
they  will  exert  themselves  and  do  it.  What  is  needful  in  the 
matter  of  external  arrangements  is  to  apply  power  where  it 
will  be  most  efficient.  If  a  Central  Committee  or  Board  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  nor 
give  their  own  attention  either,  to  tlie  necessities  of  every  sepa- 
rate and  individual  portion  of  the  field  so  well  as  the  Presby- 
teries can — if  such  a  central  agency  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  even  knovi  the  wants  of  each  particular  subdivision  of 
the  field  so  well  as  can  the  Presbyteries  which  severally  have 
the  oversight  thereof;  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  work  of 
domestic  misi'ions  can  never  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  car- 
ried on  in  all  our  established  Presbyteries  by  any  Committee 
or  Board  in  any  centre.  Our  domestic  missionary  plans  and 
arrangements  would  be  but  one  degree  more  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous than  they  are  now,  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  carry 
on  by  a  central  Committee  or  Board,  our  Church's  work  in  the 
bounds  of  every  particular  church  session. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  about  which  I  shall  say  any 
thing,  and  that  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Buling  Elder's  office.^ 
Upon  this  topic  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  our 
Cimrch.  One  view  of  the  nature  of  this  office  makes  the 
ruling  elders  just  assistants  of  the  minister  in  the  church  which 
they  both  serve.  They  have  other  duties,  indeed,  belonging 
to  them  as  members  of  the  various  church  courts,  but  there 
also,  according  to  this  view,  they  are  still  only  assistants  of  the 
ministers.  They  rule  with  the  ministers  ;  they  help  the  minis- 
ters to  rule.  A  leading  authority  says:  "It  is  clear  that  a 
Presbytery,  in  the  sense  of  our  Book,  is  a  body  of  ministers 
regularly  convened,  in  which  ruling  elders  have  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  vote  as  members ;"  "  the  Presbytery  often  means 
the  body  of  ministers  who  are  its  standing  members  without 
including  the  delegated,  any  more  than  the  corresponding 
members  who  may  happen  to  be  present."  (Bib.  Rep.  1843, 
p.  438.)  Accordingly  it  is  held,  that  the  right  of  ruling  elders 
to  appear  along  with  the  ministers  in  these  courts,  depends  on 
their  being  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  appear  in 
the  church  courts  not  in  virtue  of  their  being  rulers,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  people's  having  delegated  to  them  the  right  of 
representing  them  there,  and  as  assistants  to  the  ministers  who 
alone  are  full  and  complete  members  thereof  by  inherent  right 
of  office. 

The  other  view,  and  I  think  the  true  view  of  the, nature  of 
this  office,  makes  the  ruling  elder  to  be  the  aboriginal  Presby- 
ter, and  makes  the  essence  of  the  Presbyterate  to  be  ruling. 
It  makes  the  overseers  or  bishops  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
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whom  Paul  sunimoned  to  Miletus,  to  be  ruling  elders.  It 
makes  the  description  which  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  of  the 
bishop  relate  to  the  ruling  elder.  It  makes  those  whom  Titus 
ordained  in  every  city,  ruling  elders,  in  distinction  from  teach- 
ing elders.  It  denies  that  presbyter  and  preacher  were  origin- 
ally synonymous;  but  views  preaching  as  a  function,* — a 
charisifta  (or  gift)  as  IS'eander  expresses  it,  which  came  to  be 
superadded  to  certain  of  the  Rulers.  They  had  suitable  talents, 
and  so  were  chosen  and  called  to  that  work.  Beginning  with 
the  elders  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  coming  down  to 
the  elders  of  the  synagogue  after  the  return  from  Babylon; 
and  thence  still  further  descending  to  the  elders  or  presbyters 
or  bishops  or  pastors  of  the  New  Testament,  this  view  finds 
them  always  to  be  rulers  in  distinction  from  teachers.  And 
scrutinizing  carefully  the  testimonies  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
also,  and  of  the  primitive  church,  this  view  iinds  the  presbyter, 
or  the  elder  in  the  early  church,  to  be  simply  a  ruler  and  a 
shepherd  of  Christ's  flock.  But  it  also  discovers  very  early 
the  working  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  It  discovers  how  very 
soon  the  name  of  Bishop  came  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
teaching  elder  only,  and  how  these  teachers  began  to  grow  so 
great  as  to  crowd  down  the  mere  rulers.  It  discovers  also  how 
subsequently  these  ruling  elders  cauglit  the  same  spirit  of 
ambition.  Then  it  was  tliat  ruling  elders,  wlio  had  been  allowed 
occasionally  in  the  absence  of  the  tcachhig  bishop  to  instruct 
the  people,  coveting  the  especial  honor  awarded  by  Paul  to 
elders  who  labored  also  in  the  Word,  claimed  the  right  of 
preaching  as  officially  their  own.  Presbyters  learning  to 
despise  mere  ruling  eldership,  and  along  with  even  deacons, 
pushing  themselves   up    into   preachers,  bishops   soon   found 


*  It  was,  however,  a  function  of  greater  and  wider  influence  and  power,  of 
course,  than  the  charisma  of  government,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  afterwards 
coveted  by  many  ambitious  rulers  to  whom  the  Lord  had  not  given  it.  His  will 
and  pleasure  was,  that  along  with  Ministers  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  there 
should  always  be  in  His  Church  a  class  of  Rulers  most  directly  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  people,  to  the  end  that  the  government  might  always  remain 
popular  rather  than  hierarchical. 
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means  to  advance  themselves  into  prelates, — to  drop  preaching 
and  to  assume  the  discarded  power  of  nile  on  a  new  and  grand 
scale!  They  became  rulers  of  dioceses  that  were  rich  and 
extensive  provinces!  Out  of  these  Diocesan  Bishops  grew 
Arch-Bishops,  Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs,  until  at  last  the 
Pope  was  developed,  full  grown  and  monstrous,  the  usurper  of 
Christ's  sole  Headship  of  His  Church,  assuming  to  be  God's 
vice-gerent  in  the  whole  earth ! 

It  is  obvious  that  this  view  of  the  office  of  the  ruling  elder, 
so  far  from  merging  that  office  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Word, 
distinctly  separates  it  from  that  Ministry,  and  shews  plainly 
wherein  the  ruling  elder  is  inferior  to  the  teacher.  He  is 
inferior  to  him  in  respect  to  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  Paul 
says,  that  a  bishop  (or  ruling  elder)  must  be  "apt  to  teach," 
but  not  because  the  duty  of  public  instruction  belongs  officially 
to  him.  He  teaches,  indeed,  from  house  to  house,  and  he 
teaches  also,  whenever  in  the  church  courts  he  helps,  either 
by  advice  or  by  mere  voting,  to  make  the  deliverance  of.  the 
body  which  decides  some  question  of  doctrine  or  order.  And 
he  must,  therefore,  be  an  intelligent  man,  qualified  to  dissemi- 
nate the  truth  he  learns  from  the  teaching  eldership,  and  from 
the  Word  of  God.  Yet  he  is  not  himself  a  teacher,  but  simply 
a  ruler  in  God's  house. 

At  the  same  time  this  view  gives  a  very  definite  character 
to  our  church  courts.  It  gives  those  courts  the  very  character 
in  which  they  are  set  forth  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  chap, 
xxxi.  "For  the  better  government  and  further  edification  of 
the  Church,  there  ought  to  be  such  Assemblies  as  are  commonly 
called  Synods  or  Councils,  and  it  helongeth  to  the  overseers  and 
other  rulers  of  the  particular  churches,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  the  power  which  Christ  hath  given  them  for  edification 
and  not  destruction,  to  appoint  such  Assemblies,  and  to  convene 
together  in  them  as  often  as  they  shall  judge  it  expedient  for 
the  good  of  the  church."  So  far  is  it  from  being  "the  sense  of 
our  Book,"  that  in  these  courts  the  complete  and  regular  mem- 
bers are  ministers,  while  the  elders  are  only  admitted  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  on  a  special  ground— that,  on  the  con- 
trary preachers  or  teachers,  as  such^  have  indeed  no  place  at 
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all  ill  them !  They  are  assemblies  of  ruling  elders,  many  of 
whom  have  the  superadded  charisma  of  preaching,  but  all  of 
whom  belong  to  the  order  of  rulers.  These  courts  are  not 
"  bodies  of  ministers,"  nor  yet  bodies  of  ministers  with  certain 
"delegates  of  the  people"  admitted  to  sit  with  them  upon  some 
special  principle,  such  as  that  w4iich  admits  "  corresponding 
members."  But  both  the  ministers  and  the  elders  appear  in 
that  body  as  rulers — the  one  class  having  precisely  the  same 
right  to  be  there  as  the  other.  The  government  appointed  by 
the  Lord  for  His  Church  is  based  throughout  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  and  "sets  them  to  rule  who  are  most 
esteemed  in  the  House  of  God."  From  the  very  beginning  this 
principle  of  representation  has  always  had  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God's  people.  Both  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic 
constitutions  were  based  upon  it.  And  it  is  essential  to  all 
right  conceptions  of  the  Church  Government  of  the  j^ew  Tes- 
tament. Accordingly  all  the  acts  of  our  church  courts  are  acts 
of  the  church  through  her  represe7itatives^  and  her  representa- 
tives are  those  whom  she  has  chosen  to  rule  and  govern  her. 
Our  church  is  not  governed  by  officers  having  only  such  powers 
as  the  people  possess,  or  as  the  people  bestow,  and  assembling 
to  do  only  what  the  people  might  themselves  do,  or  what  the 
people  have  instructed  them  to  do ;  but  she  is  governed  by 
officers  whose  powers  come  from  the  Lord  who  instituted  the 
office — by  officers  whom  tlie  people  freely  elect,  and  then  must 
obey — by  officers  to  whom  the  consideration  and  the  deter- 
mination of  all  the  affairs  of  the  cliurch  are,  under  God,  com- 
mitted for  absolute  decision  by  them.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  our  church  governed  by  a  hierarchy  in  any  form,  even  the 
most  qualified.  Her  officers  that  rule  over  her  are  not  priests, 
any  more  than  is  every  member  of  the  Christian  brotherhood 
a  priest.  She  is  not  ruled  even  by  a  body  of  ministers  alone, 
but  constantly  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  the  presence, 
and  the  complete  jurisdiction  also,  of  ruling  elders — elders  of 
the  people,  coming  as  directly  as  possible  from  amongst  the 
people,  and  as  directly  as  possible  representing  them ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  provided,  that  the  ministers  themselves  shall 
only  appear  among  the  rulers  or  representatives  because  they 
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are  themselves  also  nilers  or  representatives.  Such  is  tho^ 
representative  government  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  His 
Church.  Her  ministers  are  ■  her  representatives,  for  none  of 
them  ordinarily  is  ordained  except  upon  her  call.  She  must 
choose  them,  and  they  appear  in  all  the  courts  as  chosen  hy 
her.  It  is  as  being  a  Ruler  that  we  meet  the  minister  in  the 
session.  The  particular  churcli  governed  by  that  session  has 
chosen  and  called  him  to  be  her  pastor  and  her  shepherd,  to 
feed  and  guide,  and  direct  and  rule  her;  and,  accordingly,  she 
is  bound  to  obey  him  in  the  Lordl  When  the  various  sessions 
of  a  particular  district  are  associated  together  in  a  Presbytery, 
or  in  a  Synod,  then  do  all  the  ministers  appear  there  respec- 
tively as  the  chosen  rulers  of  the  several  churches^  governed  by 
that  Presbytery  or  that  Synod.  And  when  that  Presbytery 
sends  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  from  amongst 
these  ministers  who  have  all  heen  chosen  for  rulers  hy  the 
churchy  that  she  through  that  Presbytery  sends  some  to  repre- 
sent her  in  that  highest  of  her  courts.  In  like  manner  her 
elders  are  her  representatives.  When  our  Book  says  (chap,  v) : 
''  Ruling  elders  are  properly  the  representatives  of  the  people," 
it  proceeds  immediately  to  add,  by  way  of  explanation  of  this 
term,  ''''chosen  hytJie^nfor  the  jpurjpose  of  exercising  government 
and  discipline?''  They  are  representatives  of  the  people,  be- 
cause they  are  chosen  rulers  of  the  people ;  and  the  Book  says 
they  are  "properly  such  representatives,"  because  they  are 
nothing  more  than  such  representatives,  or  chosen  rulers,  and 
do  not,  like  ministers,  have  the  function,  also,  of  laboring  in 
the  Word,  and  administering  the  Sacraments.  Perhaps  the 
Book  says  they  are  "properly"  or  specifically  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  the  reason,  also,  that  not  every  elder  in  any 
district  may  be  a  member  of  Presbytery ;  but  by  conventional 
arrangement,  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  feeble  churches  in 
some  necessary  and  just  degree  on  a  level  with  the  strong  ones 
in  their  mutual  government,  it  is  provided  that  each  session 
shall  send  one  elder  only  with  the  minister,  to  represent  that 
session^  and  so  to  represent  that  church  or  people. 

This  view  of  the  elder's  office,  I  am  free  to  confess,  brethren, 
I  find  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  I^ew  Testament,  and  in 
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the  history  of  the  Primitive  Chiircli.  I  find  it  revived  in  the 
writings  of  Calvin,  and  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
Our  General  Assembly  did,  indeed,  decide  against  this  view, 
both  in  1843  and  1844;  but  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opinions  of  very  many  who'  acted  witli  those 
Assemblies,  have  been  considerably  modified  in  the  course  of 
the  fifteen  years  that  have  since  passed.  It  may  be  well  doubted 
if  a  General  Assembly  would  now  decide  that  way.  Certain 
it  is,  as  I  conceive,  that  great  good  came  out  of  that  contro- 
versy. We  never  hear  now  of  what  formerly  sometimes 
occurred,  viz:  that  "a  minister  in  Presbytery  moving  for  a 
committee  would  suggest  that,  as  the  business  was  important, 
and  required  direct  action,  the  better  course  would  be  not  to 
appoint  any  ruling  elder."  Our  ruling  elders  are  not  the 
cyphers  tliey  were, when  "for  a  long  period  there  can  be  found 
in  the  records  of  our  Iiigliest  courts  no  instance  of  a  ruling 
elder  ever  being  appointed  on  a  Committee." 

But,  brethren,  whatsoever  difference  in  views  may  still  exist 
amongst  us  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  point  relating  to  it  on 
which  we  all  agree,  and  that  is,  that  the  church  needs  better 
ruling  elders.  We  ministers  come  far  short  of  our  own  duty, 
and  must  confess  ourselves  very  unfaitliful,  as  well  as  very  in- 
competent. The  church  wants  better  preachers  than  most  of 
ns  can  pretend  to  be.  We  all  liave  reason  to  lament  our 
numerous  imperfections.  But,  brethren,  the  church  can  ask, 
and  could  receive  from  her  Head,  no  better  blessing  than  a 
ruling  eldership  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work,  and  truly 
faithful  in  it!  When  lie  ascended  up  on  higli,  lie  gave  some 
Apostles;  and  some  Prophets,  and  some  Evangelists.  Tliese 
were  extraordinary  officers,  that  do  not  belong  to  a  settled  state 
of  the  church.  Then  he  gave,  also,  for  ordinary  officers,  some 
Pastors  and  Teachers.  I  do  not  say  the  office  of  rule  is  supe- 
rior, nor  yet  in  every  respect  even  equal  to  that  of  instruction ; 
but  I  say  the  Holy  Spirit  here  names  it  first:  "Some  pastors 
and  teachers."  And  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  in  this 
settled  Church  State  which  our  lot  is  to  enjoy,  the  Lord  him- 
self has  no  better  blessing  to  give  us  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
instrumentality,  than  a  ruling  eldership  after  His  own  heart. 
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My  brethren,  you  are  looking  to  the  Seminary,  under  God,  to 
furnish  you  a  better  article  of  preachers.  God  help  us  to  do 
faithfully  the  solemn  and  responsible  duty  committed  to  us! 
To  what  quarter  amongst  men  will  you  look  to  get  a  better 
article  of  elders?  You  must  look  to  the  faithful  labors  of  min- 
isters in  training  better  the  rising  generation  of  disciples,  and 
in  holding  up  to  ruling  elders  a  fall  and  complete  view  of  all 
their  duties.  But  you  are  also  to  look  to  a  true  testimony  by 
our  church  courts  respecting  the  nature  of  this  office.  There 
prevails  amongst  us  too  low  a  conception  of  what  the  office  is, 
and  w^hat  it  involves.  The  ruling  elder  is  not  a  mere  assistant 
of  the  minister.  He  is  a  high  spiritual  officer  in  Christ's 
house.  He  is  a  shepherd  of  the  blood-bought  flock.  He  rules 
in  Emanuel's  kingdom.  He  is  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  Sitting  in  that  court  he  has  committed  to  him  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — and  as  he  binds  or  looses  on  earth, 
it  is  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven  !  -(See  Calvin's  Institutes,  Yol. 
HI,  p.  280.) 

If  it  be  objected  by  any  that  there  is  danger  of  exciting  in 
the  eldership  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  by  the  expression  of  such 
views  as  these,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  now,  because  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  or  station  in  society,  elders  lord  it  over  their 
minister,  and  are  dictatorial  and  domineering,  I  need  only,  by 
way  of  reply,  quote  (with  a  slight  alteration)  John  Owen's  words, 
who  says,  "  let  them  remember  on  the  other  hand  how,  upon  the 
confinement  of  power  and  authority  unto  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  they  have  changed  the  nature  of  church  powder  and 
enlarged  their  usurpation,  until  the  whole  rule  of  the  church 
issued  in  absolute  tyranny.  Wherefore,  no  fear  of  consequents 
that  may  ensue  and  arise  from  the  darkness,  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, lusts,  corruptions  or  secular  interests  of  men,  ought  to 
entice  us  unto  the  least  alteration  of  the  rule  (or  government) 
by  any  prudential  provisions  of  our  own." — Owen  on  the  true 
nature  of  a  Gospel  Church — Works,  Yol.  XX,  p.  504. 

Suffer  me,  then,  by  way  of  enforcing  all  I  have  said,  to  draw 
a  plain,  unvarnished,  faithful  picture  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case  in  our  church  as  respects  this  office.. 

There  are  some  ruling  elders  to  whom  does  not  apply  what  I 
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am  about  to  utter  very  frankly,  respecting  tlieir  class  generally. 
Many  however  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  our  system  of  doc- 
trine and  order.  They  do  not  know  what  the  Book  contains, 
whose  laws  and  rules  they  are  to  administer.  -  They  have  never 
carefullv  studied  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  nor  the  Directory  for  Worship. 
Perhaps  they  have  never  read  them  once  through  consecutively, 
and  compared  them  with  the  Scriptures!  The  consequence  of 
this,  and  other  failings  and  imperfections,  is  that,  when  as- 
sembled in  the  session,  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
minister,  and  nuist  succumb  to  his  judgment  in  every  case. 
They  take  no  independent  part  in  the  proceedhigs  of  that  court. 
They  come  to  the  meeting  when  sunnnoned,  and  they  hear 
what  is  said  by  the  Moderator,  and  they  agree  to  what  he  pro- 
poses! Instead  of  the  minister  simply  moderating  the  court, 
and  proposing  to  that  body  wdiatever  questions  come  up  for 
them  to  judge  of  and  decide  according  to  the  votes  of  the 
majority,  very  often  that  minister  is  not  only  Moderator  of  the 
session,  but  actually  and  practically  the  Session  itself!  And, 
accordingly,  nuich  more,  when  elders  appear  in  Presbytery  or 
Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  it  is  to  take  no  part  worthy  of 
responsible  and  independent  judges  and  rulers  of  the  Lord's 
house ! 

In  tlieir  own  congregations  many  elders  there  are  whom  the 
people  respect  as  good  citizens ;  industrious,  honest  men ;  kind 
neighbors  and  pious  Christians;  but  they  get  none  of  the  re- 
spect which  is  demanded  by  the  high  spiritual  office  they  wear. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  elder  himself  is  not  sensible  that  "the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  an  overseer  over  the  flock,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God;"  and,  accordingly,  he  does  not  go  about 
as  he  ought,  both  with  and  without  the  minister,  "  from  house 
to  house,  warning  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears."  The 
people  do  not  have  the  remotest  conception  that  he  is  a  pastor 
of  the  flock,  because  there  is  no  visitation  or  other  pastorship 
of  the  flock  by  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  the  old  coun- 
try the  children  look  on  the  visit  of  the  elder  with  the  same 
reverential  awe,  and  yet  the  same  filial  delight,  as  on  the  visit 
of  the  minister.     There^  he  is  a  minister;  he  is  a  pastor;  he  is 
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a  bisliop  of  souls.  "In  this  country,  sir,"  (said  an  old  Scotch^ 
Irish-Presbyterian  to  me  not  long  since,)  "there  is  no  respect 
for  the  face  of  the  elder." 

]^ow,  perhaps  the  one  sufficient  cause  of  this  low  estate  of 
the  elder's  office  amongst  us,  is  the  low  conception  referred  to 
already,  which  is  commonly  entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  office.  Our  Church,  to  a  great  extent,  has  Unfortunately 
conceived  of  thein  as  only  assistants  of  the  7ni7iister  and 
depiUies  of  the  people.  "Who  is  your  elder,  sir?"  was  the 
mode  formerly  of  enquiring  at  each  minister  in  order  to  make 
the  roll  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches.  I  have  looked 
over  the  Minutes  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  found 
there  particular  information  upon  almost  every  conceivable  in- 
terest or  concern  of  the  church,  but  none  at  all  about  her  rul- 
ing eldei-s.  I  found  all  about  the  funds  of  her  Seminaries,  and 
the  names  of  their  students  and  professors;  all  about  her  vari- 
ous Boards;  all  about  the  number  of  communicants  added  to 
each  church  on  certificate  and  on  examination;  the  number  of 
colored  communicants;  of  infants  and  of  adults  baptized;  of 
children  in  the  Sunday  Schools;  all  about  the  funds  raised  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Domestic  Missions,  Education,  Publication, 
Church  Extension,  Presbyterial  purposes.  Congregational  pur- 
poses. Miscellaneous  purposes;  all  about  the  ministers  and 
licentiates ;  every  one's  name  and  post-office,  his  titles  of  honor, 
his  station  in  the  church;  the  number  of  ordinations  and  in- 
stallations of  ministers,  of  ministers  received  and  ministers 
dismissed  to  other  denominations,  of  ministers  deceased;  the 
names  of  all  the  Moderators,  all  the  stated  clerks  and  all  the 
permanent  clerks  the  Assembly  ever  had;  and  the  names,  &c., 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  periodicals  published  in  all  the  land — ■ 
the  whole  closing  with  (a  very  useful  thing  by  the  way)  a  second 
list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  all  the  ministers  and  licentiates 
in  the  church.  But,  with  all  this  extreme  particularity  of  in- 
formation about  every  other  matter,  not  a  word  to  let  us  know 
any  thing  about  even  the  number,  much  more  the  names,  of 
all  the  ruling  elders!  The  whole  volume  seems  to  say  that 
the  Church  does  not  value  much  her  ruling  eldership,  that 
very  special  Ascension  Gift  of  her  Lord !     Accordingly,  when 
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an  elder  is  to  be  elected  and  ordained  in  a  congregation,  very 
often,  gimpie  personal  respectability,  conjoined  with  hopeful 
piety,  is  considei^ed  as  amply  qualifying  any  man  for  the  office. 
Rarely  is  it  insisted  upon  that  he  shall  be  well  acquainted  with 
oui*  Book  or  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  attachment  to  our 
system — and  yet  he  is  to  administer  the  rules  of  that  Book  and 
govern  according  to  the  principles  of  that  system  !  Some- 
times a  very  moderate  share  of  ordinary  education  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  this  pastor  or  bishop ; — and  yet  this  pastor  or 
bishop  must  be  "  apt  to  teach!"  Frequently  the  office  is  given 
to  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  worldly  cares; — and  yet  he  is  a 
high  spiritual  officer,  who  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom !  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  an  hour  or  two 
of  some  evening  every  week,  or  even  perhaps  every  month,  to 
be  spent  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  session,  is  enough  for 
the  discharge  by  such  an  officer  of  that  awful  cnre  of  immortal 
souls  which  he  has  suffered  to  be  bound  for  life  vipon  his 
shoulders ! 

Mr.  President  and  brethren  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
of  the  Synod,  I  feel  my  spirit  rise  within  me,  and  my  heart 
glows  as  I  look  forward  and  anticipate  the  day,  which  appears 
to  be  approaching,  when  thoroughly  Presbyterian  views  will 
prevail  amongst  us!  We  have  a  Divine  system  of  government! 
We  have  Divinely  instituted  officers  for  the  edification  of  the 
church!  What  we  want  is  life,  flowing  through  God's  own 
ordinances  into  the  church — the  life  of  God — the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit !  We  need  to  have  more  confi- 
dence in  God;  in  His  Word;  in  all  that  He  has  given  to  us 
as  means  of  communicating  His  grace !  We  need  to  have  a 
higher  conception  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Redeemer's 
Ascension  Gifts  for  the  permanent  use  and  benefit  of  His 
Church — His  gifts  of  Pastors  and  Teachers!  If  the  pastors 
and  the  teachers  that  now  belong  to  us  are  so  great  a  blessing, 
what  a  rich  gift  would  be  ^uch  as  are  really  worthy  of  the  name  I 
If  the  elders  we  have  now,  imperfect  as  they  are,  help  to  make 
the  Presbyterian  Church  what  she  is,  in  distinction  from  other 
non-Presbyterian  Churches  that  are  around  her,  what  benefits 
would  be  conferred  on  her  in  an  eldership  such  as  God  gave 
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the  primitive  clmrcli,  and  can  give  ns  also  !  We  have  several 
ruling  elders  in  every  church — in  the  whole  body  there  must 
be  several  thousands.  Just  imagine  all  these  office-bearers  to 
be  worthy  of  their  high  vocation ;  to  be  spiritual  men,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  church ;  to  be  real  workers  in  her  service, 
real  pastors  or  bishops,  carrying  into  every  house  and  family 
tlie  doctrines  faithfully  preached  in  the  pulpit  by  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  high  and  worthy  sense  of  the  term,  his  assistants 
and  his  supporters !  How  would  such  a  ruling  eldership  re-act 
oil  the  ministry  itself,  and  help  to  push  it  up  higher  in  efficiency 
and  in  power !  Our  teaching  and  our  ruling  elders  thus 
become,  by  God's  blessing,  what  they  should  be,  then  would 
our  church  begin  to  understand  the  greatness  and  the  value  of 
her  Lord's  Ascension-Gifts  for  her  permanent  use  and  bene- 
fit,— then  would  she  find  out  the  real  power  of  that  simple  yet 
mighty  Ministry  which  Christ  Jesus  himself  established,  the 
ministry  of  pastors  and  teachers! 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

THK    NEW    THEOLOGICAL   PROFESSORSHIP— NATURAL 
SCIENCE  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


The  importance  of  having  in  our  theological  seminaries  an 
additional  professorial  chair  to  teach — not  natural  science  in 
its  minute  and  technical  aspects,  but  the  connexion  existing  be- 
tween the  natural  sciences  and  revealed  religion — has,  by 
those  who  have  observed  the  rapid  progress  in  this  department 
of  human  knowledge,  and  especially  the  use  made  of  it  by 
infidelity  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  Divine  revelation,  long 
been  felt  by  many  individuals.  Public  attention  was  called 
to  this  subject  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  Professor  Hitch- 
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cock,  in  his  valuable  book,  "  The  Eeligioii  of  Geology."  And 
all  of  us,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  combat  Infidelity,  within  the 
last  scoi'e  of  years,  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
great  "  Battle-held  with  scepticism  does  not  now  lay  in  the 
regions  of  metaphysics,  or  history,  or  biblical  interpretation,  as 
formerly,  but  within  the  domains  of  natural  science." 

No  steps,  however,  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of 
such  a  professorshij:*,  until  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  the  Tom- 
beckbee  Presbytery  adopted,  unanimously,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  viz : 

Whereas,  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  most  insidious  at- 
tacks are  made  upon  revealed  religion,  through  the  Natural 
sciences,  and  as  it  behooves  the  church,  at  all  times,  to  have 
men  capable  of  defending  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  recommend  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  connected  with 
revealed  religion  in  one  or  more  of  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  would  cheerfully  recommend  our  churches  to  contribute 
their  full  proportion  of  funds  for  said  endowment. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  brought  before  our  Synod  (of 
Miss.),  at  its  next  meeting,  for  consideration. 

This  action  of  the  Tombeckbee  Presbytery  was  referred  to 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  which  did  not 
report  it  to  that  body  until  tlie  last  hour  of  its  session,  when 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  discuss  its  merits.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  on  the  table  "for  the  want  of  time  to  consider 
it."  At  the  next  (the  last)  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi, 
which  took  place  at  Vicksburg,  the  aforesaid  overture  was 
taken  up  and  discussed,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
imanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  this  Synod  approve  of  the  overture  of  Tom- 
beckbee Presbytery,  in  relation  to  the  endowment  of  a  profes- 
sorship in  our  theological  seminaries  of  natural  science,  in  re- 
lation to  revealed  religion,  and  cordially  recommend  the  same 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Tlie  Synod,  in  the  aforesaid  action,  were  influenced  by  facts 
and  considerations  something  like  the  following : 
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I.  In  the  first  place,  in  even  the  highest  and  best  of  onr  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  exceedingly  meagre  compared 
with  the  wide  and  ever-widening  field  now  embraced  by  that 
subject.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  col- 
lege students  are  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  consequently  regard 
their  attendance  in  the  scientific  lecture  room,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  great  bore.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  minds  of  most  of 
our  college  graduates  have  scarcely  reached  that  degree  of  de- 
velopment and  discipline  that  would  enable  them  to  estimate 
even  tlie  limited  advantages  they  enjoy.  ,  Moreover,  there  is  no 
college,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  can  keep  even 
pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  science  ;  so  that  if  the  student 
did  actually  receive  the  full  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  de- 
partment provided  for  in  the  curriculum,  yet  the  science  is  in 
advance  of  the  text-books.  Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  infer — 
a  conclusion,  too,  not  wanting  in  multitudinous  examples,  both 
to  verify  and  illustrate  it — that  if  the  student  stops  short  in 
his  scientific  pursuits  with  mere  college  attainments,  he  not 
only  stops  short  of  the  real  goal  at  which  every  one  making 
any  pretensions  to  learning  should  aip  ;  but,  without  a  taste 
developed,  and  to  some  extent  cultivated  for  such  studies,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  it! 
Our  colleges  do  not,  and  cannot,  from  tlie  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  furnish  that  kind  of  preparation  which  the 
present  wants  of  the  church  demand  in  her  young  ministers. 
It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  however  well  posted  up 
and  learned  in  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, our  Seminary  graduates  may  be,  they  are  sadly 
deficient  in  ability  to  defend  Christianity  against  the  virulent 
and  oft-repeated  attacks  made  upon  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  sciences. 

How  perfectly  at  default  does  a  newly  ordained  minister 
feel,  who  has  settled  in  some  new  State  or  back-woods  settle- 
ment, far  removed  from  books  and  libraries,  and  learned 
advisers,  when  some  young  physician,  fresh  from  one  of  our 
infidel  medical  colleges,  comes  along,  and  in  order  to  attract 
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public  notice^  ol*  from  the  impulses  of  insurmountable  vanity, 
or  unmitigated  depravity,  begins  to  deal  out  his  recently 
acquired  infidel  cant — for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  at  some 
<of  our  medical  schools,  whilst  our  yoivig  men  are  taught  how 
to  heal  the  body,  they  are  at  the  same  time  instructed  how  to 
to  kill  the  soul!  On  the  subject  of  "Materialism,"  or  "the 
Unity  of  the  races!"  such  an  assailant  can  deal  out  in  one 
lecture  of  a  half  an  hour's  length,  as  many  dogmatical  asser- 
tions impugning  the  Bible  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  and 
of  his  moral  responsibility,  as  would  require  a  young  minister, 
without  previous  training,  a  half  a  year  to  answer;  nay,  such 
as  he  could  not  answer  at  all,  for  the  answer  would  depend 
entirely  upon  an  appeal  to  facts,  without  suitable  books  or 
other  helps.  Some  disciple  of  the  "Westminster  Review," 
for  example — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  that  journal,  con- 
sidering the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  has  readers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land — reads  in  it  an 
article  on  the  "  Yestiges,"  or  on  the  Development  theory,  or  on 
Ethnology,  or  Geology,  or  something  else  adverse,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  and  infects  all  the  think- 
ing young  men  of  the  village.  But  the  village  pastor,  how- 
ever strongly  liis  faith  and  inward  convictions  may  be  fortified 
by  his  own  religious  experience,  and  the  "witness  of  the 
Spirit,"  yet  is  unable  to  stay  the  contagion  amongst  the  young 
of  his  charge !  Another  reports  from  the  same  or  like  source, 
that  certain  "monuments,"  "inscriptions,"  "astronomical 
hieroglyphics,"  &c.,  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  India,  or 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  proving  incontestably  that  the  human 
race  has  been  living  upon  the  earth  not  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand years,  instead  of  six  or  eight  thousand,  according  to  the 
Bible  account ! 

These,  and  similar  assaults,  are  constantly  being  made  upon 
Christianity,  and  as  they  consist  entirely  of  an  array  of  sup- 
posed facts,  of  course  it  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  facts  that  they 
can  be  answered — a  voluble  tongue,  an  engaging  address,  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  Supposed  facts 
must  be  rebutted  by  real  facts.  Here  comes  the  grand  diffi- 
culty.    How  shall  the  young  minister,  in  some  frontier  settle- 
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ment,  far  removed  from  sources  of  information,  living  on  a 
small  salary  requiring  stinting  economy,  meet  and  repel  their 
dangerous  assaults?  He  does  not  in  the  first  place  know 
where  to  find  the  necessary  information,  what  books  have  been 
written,  or  whether  any  on  these  subjects — or  if  he  should,  by 
writing  to  some  friend  of  rare  learning,  have  recommended  to 
him  a  list  of  books,  such  as  he  needs,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
purchase  them — or  if  purchased  and  read  after  a  year  or  two's 
delay,  so  long  a  time  may  have  elapsed  since  the  poison  was 
first  imbibed,  that  he  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  neutralize  all 
its  baneful  effects ! 

If,  however,  this  young  pastor  had  been  taken  over  this  very 
field  in  his  Seminary  training — had  his  attention  been  called 
to  these  very  assaults,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
usually  made — had  he  heard  the  answer  of  the  professor,  and 
noted  down  the  books  referred  to,  &c.,  &c.,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  at  once  have  been  able  to  meet  and  repel  such  in- 
sidious and  captivating  attacks. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  chair  in  all  our  Theological 
Seminaries,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  which  shall  be  to 
forearm  and  equip  the  young  theologian  to  meet  promptly 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

n.  A  second  object,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a  provision,  is  to  furnish  our  young  theologians 
with  such  enlarged  views  of  science,  and  its  relationship  to 
revealed'  religion,  as  will  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
indiscreet  zeal  in  defending  the  Bible  against  the  supposed 
assaults  of  true  science.  If  Christianity  be  the  truth  of  God, 
and  the  works  of  nature  the  products  of  His  hands,  then,  of 
course,  as  God  cannot  contradict  himself,  it  is  impossible  for 
these  two  emanations  from  the  Divine  Mind  to  oppose — but 
most  reasonable  to  expect  them  mutually  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate— each  other.  Christianity  need  fear  no  test,  however 
scrutinizing.  TertuUian  said  that  "Truth  dreads  nothing  but 
concealment;"  nothing  can  be  more  true.  If  Christianity  be  a 
fable,  then  the  sooner  the  world  gets  rid  of  it  the  better. 
Falsehood,  from  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily  productive  of 
24 
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misery.  An  "  evil  tree  "  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  if 
Christianity  indeed  be  God's  truth,  it  is  mighty,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not — can  not  })revail  against  it.  Therefore,  let  us  not 
tremble  at  the  vauntings  of  "science,  falsely  so  called,"  nor 
bristle  up  with  indiscreet  and  ignorant  zeal  in  opposition  to  true 
science-  In  this  case  defeat,  sooner  or  later,  is  certain ;  and  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  great  cause  wliich  the  zealous  com- 
batant defends,  is  wounded  through  him, and  suifers  temporarily 
by  liis  overt! irow.  Indeed,  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  the  heaviest  blows  and  deepest  wounds  ever  inflicted 
upon  Christianity,  have  been  at  the  hands  of  her  friends!  Her 
greatest  foes  have  been  they  of  her  own  household.  Such 
wounds  are  peculiarly  aggravated;  they  fester  long,  and  are 
hard  to  heal:  for,  in  exposing  tlie  error  of  a  rash  defence,  we 
do  thereby  destroy,  or  weaken,  at  least,  conlidence  in  the 
defender.  Manv  such  iz-ashes  and  wounds  Christianitv  has 
already  received.  There  lias  scarcely  been  a  new  science 
promulgated,  or  a  new  principle  in  science  proclaimed  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  that  has  not  been  fiercely  assailed,  and  its 
advocates  denounced  as  Inlidels  and  Atheists  by  some  religious 
zealot!  The  remarks  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  liis  Novum  Orga- 
nuin.  Book  1,  Aph.  89th,  are  so  much  to  the  point,  on  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following,  viz: 

"111  short,  you  may  find  all  access  to  any  species  of  philosophy, 
however  pure,  intercepted  by  the  ignorance  of  Divines.  Some,  in 
their  simplicity,  are  apprehensive  that  too  deep  an  inquiry  into  nature 
may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  decorum,  transferring  and 
absurdly  applying  what  is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  Holy  Writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  Divine  secrets,  to  the  mysteries  of  nature,  which 
are  not  forbidden  by  any  prohibition.  Others,  with  more  cunning, 
imagine  and  consider  that,  if  secondary  causes  be  unknown,  everything 
may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the  Divine  hand  and  wand — a  matter 
as  they  think,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which  can 
only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  gratified  by  means  of  falsehood. 
Others  fear,  from  past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philosophy 
should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion.  Lastly,  there  are  others 
who  appear  anxious  lest  there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  overthrow,  or,  at  least,  shake  religion, 
particularly  among  the  unlearned.  The  two  last  apprehensions  appear 
to  resemble  animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in  the  bottom 
of  their  minds  and  secret  meditations,  of  the  strength  of  religion  and 
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the  empire  of  faith  over  the  senses,  and  therefore  feared  that  some 
danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into  nature.  But  every  one  who 
properly  considers  the  subject  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after 
the  Word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  superstition,  and  the  most 
approved  support  of  faith.  She  is,  therefore,  rightly  bestowed  upon 
religion  as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits  the  will,  and 
the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor  was  he  wrong  who  observed, 
'Ye  err  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God,'  thus 
writing  in  one  bond  the  revelations  of  His  will  and  the  contemplation 
of  His  power.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since  religion,  which  has  so 
much  influence  on  men's  minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose 
her,  through  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  impudent  zeal  of  others. " 

We  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  Romish 
Church  for  compelling  Galileo  to  recant  his  doctrine  relative 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  But  we  forget 
that  some  of  our  ablest  Protestant  leaders,  Turrettine  amongst 
others,  for  examjile,  took  ground  with  the  Pope  in  all  save  the 
inquisitorial  persecution.  Nor  need  we  go  back  three  hundred 
years  for  similar  illustrations  of  this  folly.  The  Church  of 
Christ  at  the  present  day  and  hour — the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Presbytft*ian  Church — nay,  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church  (which  is  saying  a  great  deal  when  we  consider  that 
this  great  and  influential  brancli  of  Christ's  kingdom  has 
hitherto  taken  the  precedence  in  learning  and  science),  is  not 
wanting  in  men  pretending  to  be  learned,  who,  with  Uzzah's 
zeal,  must  lay  hold  of  the  Ark  of  God,  fearing  that  it  cannot 
stand  the  jostling  of  science — thereby  delaying  and  hindering 
its  ownward  progress  to  its  final  resting  place — its  certain  con- 
quest of  the  whole  world.  What  a  ridiculous  book  might  be 
made — and  we  know  not  but  that  it  would  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, like  the  "Hill  of  Error"  bestrewed  with  dead  men's  bones 
in  Bunyan's  pilgrim, — if  all  that  has  been  written  by  impul- 
sive and  self-conceited  zealots  in  defence  of  the  supposed 
assaults  of  science  upon  the  Bible,  was  collected  into  one  huge 
conglomeration ! 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  position  we  take  is  this :  that 
such  rash  inconsiderate  haste — this  zeal,  emphatically  not 
according  to  knowledge — does  infinitely  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  religion  than  any  thing  we  have  to  fear  from  science. 
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So,  that  if  the  aforesaid  new  theological  professorship  should 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  furnish  our  young  divines 
with  such  enlarged  views  of  science,  and  its  true  relationship 
to  revealed  religion,  as  would  put  them  on  their  guard,  and 
enable  them  to  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  danger — to 
discriminate  between  the  lion,  and  the  ass  with  the  lion's  skin — 
thereby  preventing  thein  from  unwittingly  taking  false  posi- 
tions, from  which  they  must  eventually  recede,  thus  bringing 
reproach  upon  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  turning  his  ministers 
into  merited  ridicule,  it  will  abundantly  justify  its  establish- 
ment. 

III.  But  a  third  consideration  of  more  weight,  if  possible,  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  in  recommending  the  establishment 
of  the  new  chair,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  works  of 
nature,  of  which  natural  science  is  but  a  systematic  delineation, 
constitute  the  first  gi-eat  revelation  that  God  has  made  of 
himself. 

Nature,  with  open  volume,  stands 
To  spread  her  Maker's  praise  abroad, 
And  every  labor  of  his  hands 
Shows  something  worthy  of  a  God. 

This  great  "Open  Volume"  of  revelation  is  just  as  authori- 
tative— ^just  as  much  inspired — ^^just  as  infallible  in  its  utter- 
ances, so  far  as  they  go,  and  just  as  much  needs  an  expounder 
in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  as  does  that  other  great  volume 
called  "  The  Bible."  Not  an  expounder  of  it,  in  its  elemen- 
tary and  minute  details,  (here  is  where  nuxny  of  the  authors  of 
the  celebrated  "Bridgewater  Treatises"  made  their  grand  mis- 
take,) not  an  expounder  of  it  in  the  midst  of  crucibles,  retorts, 
tests,  solvents,  and  the  fumes  of  a  laboratory !  This  no  more 
belongs  to  such  a  chair  than  does  the  art  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nouncing, reading  and  parsing,  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  Theo- 
logy !  What  is  wanted  is  an  expounder  of  it  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Bible — an  expounder  of  the  connexion  existing 
between  natural  science  and  revealed  religion.  The  design  of 
this  professorship  is,  as  it  were,  to  take  science  already  pre- 
pared to  hand,  as  material  hewed  in  Lebanon,  wrought  in  the 
quarries,  cast  in  the  clays  of  Jericho,  brought  from  Babylon,  or 
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imported  from  Tarshisli,  and  work  it  into  the  foundations,  and 
walls,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  glorious  vail  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Christianity !    "  Revelation,"  technically  so  called,  is 
but  a  supplement  to  Nature,  rendered  necessary  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  into  the  world.     Indeed,  God  has  made  three 
great  revelations  of  himself — or  shall  we  say,  each   person  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  is  revealed  and  represented  by  a  separate  and 
distinct  volume?     The  works  of  Nature  reveal  God  the  Father 
and  Creator  in  the  midst  of  his  natural  attributes,  infinitely 
powerful,  wise  and  good.     But  they  tellus  nothing  of  mercy, 
forgiveness  and  pardon.     The  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  his  redeeming  attributes,  working 
out  redemption  for  fallen  man.     Its  lirst  utterance,  after  the 
fall  is,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head  " — and  all  subsequent  revelations  were  only  the  carrying 
out  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  first  promise.     Providence  re- 
veals God  the  Spirit  in  his  moral  government  over  the  world — 
and  in  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influences  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.     We  denominate  it  History — 
and  we  sometimes  distinguish  between  "Church History"  and 
"Civil  History" — "Sacred  History"  and  "Profane  History;" 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  all  "  Church  History,"  since  a  com- 
prehensive and  intelligent  view  of  God's  providential  dealings 
towards  our  race  will  convince  the  pious  and  thoughtful  stu- 
dent that  all  the  great  events,  and  small  ones  too,  so  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  tracing  their  bearing,  in  the  world's  history,  will 
be  found,  when  properly  investigated  and  understood,  to  be  so 
many  wonderful  providences,  all  pointing  as  the  needle  to  the 
Pole — and  all  tending  as  the  rivers  to  the  Ocean,  to  the  one 
glorious  result,  no  other  than  the  restoration  of  fallen  man  to 
his  primitive  holiness,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel ! 
So  that  all  true  History  is  Church  History,  in  its  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  aspect — and  true  history  is  but  a  record  of  the 
dealings  of  providence,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  ope- 
rations of  God's  Spirit  in  the  world.     It  is  therefore  a  revela- 
tion of  God  the  Spirit.     And  it  is  perfectly  manifest  tliat  these 
three  revelations  are  the  complements  of  one  another.     With- 
out a  "  Bible  "  we  could  know  nothing  of  the  great  work  of 
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redemption  by  the  Son  of  God.  Without  a  "  History "  we 
could  know  nothing  of  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit  in  the 
world,  in  applying  this  redemption.  Consequently  no  compre- 
hensive system  of  theology  is  complete  that  does  not  embrace 
all  these  three  c-reat  revelations.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  liitherto  the  Church  lias  virtually — almost 
literally — ignored  one  of  them,  the  first,  in  its  theological 
training !  History  has  its  chair,  generally  filled  by  one  of  our 
most  learned  men.  The  "Bible"  has  its  two  chairs,  occupied 
by  tlie  ablest  and  wisest  that  our  Church  can  produce.  But 
Natural  Theology,  the  first  great  revelation  that  God  made  of 
himself,  has  had  no  chair  in  any  of  our  Theolocrical  Seminaries. 
Is  not  this,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  a  most 
marvellous  fact  ?  Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  should  this  great  de- 
partment of  Ministerial  training  be  repudiated  in  all  our  Theo- 
logical Seminaries?  Is  it  because  our  Colleges  are  supposed 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  training  on  that  subject  before  the  Sem- 
inary is  entered?  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  outset  of  this 
article,  that  our  Colleges  are  wholly  incompetent  to  that  task. 
They  have  not  the  time — nor  is  it  their  province.  A  smatter- 
ing of  science,  nothing  more,  in  its  elements,  in  its  details,  in 
its  technical  aspects,  is  all  that  they,  in  so  short  a  time,  pretend 
to  give.  Moreover,  the  College  lad,  for  the  most  part,  is  too 
young  and  inconsiderate  to  appreciate  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion, (the  relationship  l)etween  natural  science  and  revealed 
religion,)  or  even  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it.  Is  it  then  hoped 
that  this  indispensal)le  part  of  clei'ical  training  will  be  attended 
to  by  the  young  theologian  after  he  has  entered  upon  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry  ?  This  may  be,  and  is  true  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  where  accident,  natural  proclivity,  or  pecu- 
liar circumstances  happen  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  young  min- 
ister into  that  channel.  But  this  very  seldom  happens,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  depended  upon.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  divine  who  leaves  the  Seminary  without  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  knowledge  being  previously  developed  and  culti- 
vated, and  enters  upon  his  field  of  active  labors  with  heavy 
cares  and  small  means, — and  consequently  a  meagre  library, 
containing  probably  not  a  single  volume  on  the  subject — will  be 
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very  apt,  to  say  tlie  least,  to  neglect  it  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  we  regard  as  a  great  misfortune  ;  for  even  though  he 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  defending  Christianity 
against  infidel  attacks  made  upon  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  natural  sciences,  yet  his  preaching  will  not  be  enriched 
and  ornamented,  and  rendered  savory  and  nutritious,  by 
numerous  illustrations  drawn  from  that  inexhaustible  treasury 
which  God  himself  has  provided  for  our  use.  Did  not  the 
Bible  preachers,  headed  by  Christ  himself,  draw  most  of  their 
illustrations — and  they  were  many,  for  "  without  a  parable 
spoke  he  not  unto  them  " — from  the  wide  domains  of  natural 
science,  from  trees,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  dew,  rain,  clouds, 
sun,  moon,  stars, — or,  to  use  technical  terms,  from  Botany, 
Zoology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy?  Natural  Theology  is 
altogether  too  great  and  mighty  a  theme  to  be  left  to 
mere  chance,  or  to  the  incidental  and  casual  instruction  of 
existing  chairs,  already  surcharged  with  matters  of  transcen- 
dent importance.  We  want  a  special  professorship,  to. which 
shall  be  committed  this  great  subject  in  all  its  varied  aspects 
and  bearings. 

lY.  But  there  is  a  fourth  consideration,  not  often  taken  into 
the  account — it  is  this :  That  natural  science  is  not  only  a 
forerunner  of  the  Bible,  and  an  introduction  to  revelation,  by 
establishing  Theism  in  opposition  to  Atheism,  without  which 
the  idea  of  a  revelation  would  be  absurd  ;  but  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  unfold  and 
illustrate  its  great  and  ever-expanding  truths.  Whilst  we  do 
not  assume  nor  admit  that  any  new  truths  may  be  extracted 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  nor  that  improvements  may 
be  made  in  theology,  yet  we  do  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  human 
progress,  and  maintain  that  the  mind  of  man,  as  the  result  of 
study,  research  and  accumulated  knowledge  and  wisdom,  is 
constantly  growing  in  strength  and  intellectual  attainments, 
and  consequently  is  capable  of  taking  in  new  and  enlarged 
views  of  truth — even  Divine  truth.  And  we  also  maintain 
that  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are,  as  it  were,  germinal,  living, 
growing,  rising,  expanding,  and  not  only  keeping  pace,  pari 
passu^  with  the  developing  mind  of  man,  but  the  great  truths  of 
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the  Bible  are  the  prop,  the  support,  the  upright  and  topless 
pillar,  to  which  the  mind  with  tendril  grasp  clings  and  draws 
itself  npwards,  approximating  the  stature  of  angels  and  of  God 
himself!  They  are  the  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  climbs  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  these  great  germinal 
truths  of  the  Bible  need  to  be  developed  and  illustrated  as 
any  other  great  truths.  To  this  end  natural  science  is  essen- 
tial, and  consequently  is  an  indispensable  concomitant  of  the 
Bible.  For  example,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse is  set  forth  in  sublime  strains  in  the  Bible — "When  I 
consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hngers ;  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  Thou  has  ordained — what  is  man,  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest 
him?"  "Tlie  Leavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  His  hand v work.  Day  unto  dav  nttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  Now, 
what  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  rapt  psalmist  in 
giving  utterance  to  this  sublime  description  of  God's  glory  in 
the  he*'ens,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  as  we  do  not  know.  He 
may,  for  aught  that  has  been  revealed  to  us,  have  had  glimpses, 
by  the  light  of  inspiration's  fires,  of  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse !  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  mankind  in  his  day,  and 
for  twenty-five  centuries  afterw^ards,  had  necessarily  limited, 
and  exceedingly  circumscribed  views  of  God's  glory  in  crea- 
tion, compared  to  what  they  now"  have  in  tlie  light  of  modern 
science.  What  an  amazina;  contrast  between  the  views  of  the 
shepherd  astronomers,  in  Abraham's  and  David's  day,  who 
watched  their  flocks  by  night  on  the  plains  and  hills  of  Clialdea 
and  Palestine,  and  those  of  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
time,  who  nightly  fathom  the  starry  deeps  from  a  thousand 
difierent  and  distant  observatories  !  Then  they  observed  the 
stars  with  the  naked  eye,  counted  them  only  by  hundreds,  and 
measured  their  supposed  distances  by  feet  and  yards !  But 
now  millions  are  converted  into  units,  with  which  to  tell  their 
numbers ;  and  length  of  space  is  substituted  by  length  of  time, 
measured  by  "  the  swift-winged  arrow  of  light,"  to  designate 
their  distances !  And  even  then  the  mightiest  imaginings  of 
the  human  mind  fail  adequately  to  describe,  as  revealed  by 
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science,  the  grand  pavilion  in  which  God's  creative  glory 
dwells !  Here  is  one  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
modern  science  developes  and  sets  forth  a  great  Bible  utterance : 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

Take  one  other  example :  The  Bible  repeatedly  sets  forth 
that  most  defiant  and  incomprehensible  of  all  its  great  ideas, 
viz :  the  eternity  of  God.  "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God ! "  How  often  has  the  thinking  mind  been 
repelled,  even  painfully,  in  its  vain  eiForts  to  grasp  this  thought? 
How  utterly  inadequate,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  conceptions* 
of  mankind  generally,  of  this  perfection  of  Deity?  It  is  con- 
fessed that  the  greatest  conceptions  of  which  the  human,  or 
any  created  mind,  is  capable,  are  infinitely  inadequate,  in 
comparison  with  the  thing  itself;  yet  it  is  essential  to  our 
well-balanced  and  harmonious  views  of  the  Godhead,  that  our 
idea  of  His  eternity  heep  pace  with  our  ever-growing  ideas  of 
His  other  attributes  and  perfections ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  we 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  natural  science.  'Tis  true  that  .the 
traveller,  gazing  upon  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
or  the  half  sand-buried  pyramids  and  monuments  of  Egypt, 
or  like  Yohiey,  musing  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Petra, 
or  the  Birs  of  Babylon,  is  impressed  with  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  the  lapse  of  time,  which  carries  him  back  to  hoary 
antiquity!  But  this  is  a  line  quite  too  short  to  measure  off 
enough  of  eternity's  years  to  bring  up  the  thought  in  his  mind 
to  an  equality  with  his  other  ever-swelling  conceptions  of  the 
Deity!  He  must  look  about  for  some  other  mightier  guage — 
a  longer  "rod"  with  which  to  measure  past  duration,  in  order 
to  attach  a  proportionate  meaning  to  the  awful  words,  "from 
everlasting  to  everlasting !"  This  mightier  standard,  this  longer 
rod,  is  furnished  by  science  in  the  unfolding  of  geological  eras 
and  periods,  in  comparison  with  which  the  whole  of  historic 
time  is  but  a  day — an  hour !  In  this  way  science  is  a  neces- 
sary attendant  of  the  Bible,  and  a  hand-maid  to  revelation  in 
unfolding  and  illustrating  its  sublime  truths,  and  enabling  our 
minds  to  attach  a  more  intense  meaning  to  them. 

Other,  scarcely  less  important  reasons  might  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  professorship.     The 
25 
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above,  however,  aiford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  considerations 
that  had  most  weight  in  the  ininds  of  those  who  have  been 
active  in  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  scheme.  We 
can  conceive  of  but  two  objections  that  may  be  urged,  with 
any  show  of  plausibility,  against  it.  The  first  is  a  want  of 
tim,e.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  three  years  allotted  for 
the  course  in  our  Theological  Seminaries  is  already  filled  up. 
This  objection,  however  specious,  is  not  valid,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  If  more  time  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  theological  train- 
ing, let  it  be  appropriated.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  a  superficial  course  in  preparing  to  become  an  ambassador 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  four 
years,  instead  of  three,  should  not  bo  the  term  of  study  in  our 
Tlieological  Seminaries.  This  is  a  question,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  now  discuss.  But  secondly,  The  time  in  our  Theolo 
gical  Seminju'ies  is  not  filled  up.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
classes,  in  any  of  our  schools  of  the  prophets,  go  into  the 
lectgire-room  more  than  twice  a  day,  and  not  more  tlian  once 
during  the  senior  year."  But  suppose  they  did  go  in  three  or 
four  times  ever}^  day,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  their  theo- 
logical studies:  still  the  time  is  not  filled  up.  Our  medical 
students,  without  inconvenience,  attend  half  a  dozen  lectures  a 
day.  Indeed,  where  instruction  is  communicated  by  lecture, 
which  is,  beyond  all  question  the  most  efiicient  method,  the 
oftener  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  that  of  the  Professor  the  better,  so  that  there  be  sufiicient 
intervals  for  posting  up  notes,  and  taking  rest  and  recreation. 
The  objection,  therefore,  urged  on  the  plea  of  the  want  of  time 
is  not  valid. 
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*  In  this  Seminary,  the  Classes  all  meet  some  one  of  the  Professors  twice  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  Junior  Class  three  times  on  some  days.  As  the  instruction  is 
partly  by  text  books,  the  classes  are,  of  course,  occupied  several  hours  every 
day  in  preparing  to  meet  their  teachers.  Besides  these  duties,  there  are  various 
other  exercises  which  demand  considerable  labor  on  their  part  to  prepare  for. 

Respecting  the  question  of  instruction  wholly  by  lecture,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  differ  from  our  respected  friend  and  brother.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  ex- 
press ourselves  fully  on  this  point. — [Ens.  S.  P.  R. 
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The  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  wam,t  of  means^  the 
large  amount  of  money  that  it  will  take  to  endow  half  a  dozen 
new  professorships!  This  objection  is  ignoble  and  degrading. 
What!  shall  we  put  "mw^^^y"  over  against  qualifications  in 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Lord  eTesus  Christ,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  dying  sinners?  The  very  asking  of  the  question 
reveals  its  craven  absurdity!  No;  the  only  question  for  the 
great  and  wealthy,  and  powerful  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
has  hitherto  been  the  standard  bearer  in  point  of  intellectual 
and  learned  qualifications  in  Christ's  Ministers  to  settle,  is  this — 
Is  this  arrangement  right,  proper,  desirable?  Let  this  question 
once  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
and  the  means  will  not  be  long  wanting  to  accomplish  all  that 
the  church  desires.  When  the  action  of  Tombeckbee  Presby- 
tery, relative  to  the  new  chair,  was  reported  to  the  honorable 
and  venerable  John  Perkins  of  "The  Oaks,"  near  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  appropriate  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  professorship  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  there- 
by transmitting  his  name  to  posterity,  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  generations  yet  unborn — and  setting  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  others  on  whom  God  has  imposed  the  responsibility 
of  great  wealth.  No,  no !  our  church  is  not  wanting  in  men  of 
like  enlarged  views  and  philanthropic  spirit,  who  stand  ready 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  wealth  that  God  has  placed  at 
their  disposal,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  increase  the  amount  of 
human  happiness,  diminish  the  amount  of  human  misery, 
and  advance  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  amongst  men!  But 
suppose  the  wealthy  do  not  come  forward,  as  Judge  Perkins 
has  done,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  rare  honor  of  en- 
dowing said  professorships.  Then  it  only  remains  to  appeal  to 
the  open  hands  of  the  generous  poor  who  have  not  forgotten 
"  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  when  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
wants  of  the  Church  are  met.  So  that  the  second  objection 
also  is  not  valid. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  A  ColleGtionof  the  Acts^  Deliverances  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  from  its 
orijgin  in  America  to  the  present  time:  with  notes  and  docu- 
ments explanatory  and  historical:  constituting  a  complete 
illustration  of  her  polity  ^  faith  and  history.  By  Samuel  J. 
Baird.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
No.  821  Chesnut  street,  pp.  880,  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Baird's  Digest.  It  con- 
tains considerable  matter  not  found  in  the  previous  edition, 
and  brings  down  to  the  present  time  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  work  needs  not  now  any  commenda- 
tions in  words.  Its  value  is  felt  and  admitted — as  the  demand 
already  for  a  new  edition  would  seem  to  attest.  Let  those  who 
can  do  without  this  book  decline  purchasing  it ;  but  to  every 
minister  and  every  elder  and  every  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  perfectly  indispensable — and  so  it  is  also  to  any 
private  member  of  the  church  who  has  intelligence  and  zeal 
enough  to  make  him  or  her  anxious  to  comprehend  the  actual 
interpretation  of  our  standards  by  our  highest  court.  To  the 
readers  of  this  Review^  we  need  hardly  remark  that  the  author 
of  it  is  the  same  Rev.  S.  J.  Baird*,  whose  contributions  have  so 
often  enriched  our  pages.  If  Mr.  Baird  had  never  performed 
any  other  service  for  the  church  than  simply  the  preparation  of 
this  digest,  he  would  have  lived  not  in  vain. 

Our.  own  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  some 
years  old,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  more  recent  editions 
of  our  Book  present  us  with  the  "General  Kules  for  Judicato- 
ries" in  the  form  under  which  they  are  arranged  in  Mr.  Baird's 
Digest ;  that  is,  according  to  their  subjects.  It  is  the  form,  how^- 
ever,  in  which  they  ought  always  to  be  published,  for  it  greatly 
facilitates  reference  to  them,  and  would  often  help  an  embar- 
rassed Moderator  to  find  immediately  the  rule  by  which  to 
guide  him  through  his  official  perplexities. 
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2.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  and  Annual  Re- 
membrancer of  the  Church  for  1858-1859:  By  Joseph  M. 
"Wilson.  Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  No.  Ill  South 
Tenth  street,  below  Chesnnt  street.  James  Nisbet  &  Co., 
No.  21  Berner's  street,  London.  C.  Atchison,  No.  9  High 
street,  Belfast.  D.  McLellan,  Hamilton.gjC.  W.  J.  Durrie, 
Ottawa,  C.  W.  W.  Elder,  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.  Spratt  & 
Lyle,  Alleghany  City,  Penn.  J.  Culbertson,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.  J.  A.  Payl,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  B.  Wayne,  New  Or- 
leans, La.     1859:  pp.  316,  8vo. 

Mr.  Wilson  aims  in  this  volume  to  introduce  the  various 
members  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  to  one  another.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  Presbyterian  family-gathering  which  he  has  con- 
trived to  bring  about.  We  meet  here  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  different  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  and  we  are  furnished  with  historical  sketches  of  some 
one  Church  belonging  to  each  of  them,  together  with  statis- 
tical tables,  lists  of  ministers  and  licentiates,  opening  dis- 
courses at  their  last  Assemblies,  and  with  engravings  of  a 
dozen  of  their  church  edifices  in  various  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  furnish 
annually  a  similar  volume.  It  is  a  capital  idea  that  *he  has 
struck  out.  We  like  it,  not  only  because  this  Almanac 
will  constantly  furnish  minute  and  exact  information  re- 
specting churches  that  we  desire  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 
also  becayse  it  will  hold  up  these  bodies  to  one  another  as 
peculiarly  and  closely  related,  and  must  tend  to  bring  them 
some  day  (so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  deserve  really  the 
honored  name  common  to  them)  into  an  actual  and  visible 
union  with  each  other. 

We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Wilson,  though  probably  he  has 
conceived  the  same  idea  himself,  to  furnish  us  in  subsequent 
years,  a  statement  by  each  of  these  bodies  of  its  own  peculiari- 
ties, by  way  of  acquainting  all  the  rest  with  the  grounds  and 
justifying  reasons  of  its  sejparate  existence. 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  book,  and  that  we 
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would  forbear  to  speak  of,  were  we  not  well  assured  that  what 
we  put  into  these  pages  is  never  read  by  any  but  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  right  stripe,  so  that  whatever  we  say  is,  of  course, 
— ^''all  in  thefamilyP  We  are  presented  in  this  volume  with' 
fourteen  portraits  of  distinguished  Presbyterian  Ministers, — 
many  of  them  the  Moderators  of  last  year.  The  fault  that  we 
find  is,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  most  certainly  done  great  injustice 
to  the  2)ersonal  beauty  of  many  of  these  brethren.  If  we  be- 
lieved these  were  all  of  them  true  likenesses,  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  perfectly  why  they  used  to 
reproach  us  Presbyterians  with  being  "sour."  If  we  thought 
these  likenesses  were  fair  samples  of  Presbyterian  Moderators 
generally,  we  should  call  on  the  Assemblies  to  see  to  this 
matter  from  year  to  year  when  electing  these  officers.  We 
make  no  pretensions  ourselves  to  personal  good  looks,  and 
respect  many  an  ugly  man  for  his  real  and  solid  merits.  But 
so  many  of  these  representative  men  are  here  set  forth  with  so 
much  uncomeliness,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  Mr.  Wilson 
guilty  of  some  injustice  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the 
Presbyterian  denomination  generally.  We  think  he  has  given 
a  gri^at  advantage  to  our  Episcopalian,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
friends,  which  we  fear  they  will  not  lail  to  lay  hold  upon. 


3.  A  Memorial  of  the  Fattehgurh  Mission  and  her  Mar- 
tyred Missionaries^  with  some  remarks  on  the  mutiny  in 
India.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jounston  Walsu,  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  Futtegurh  Mission  of  tlie  Board  of  Fo- 
reign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Psalm  Ixxix,  1-3. 
Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  No.  3  South  Tenth  Street, 
below  Chestnut  Street.  London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  No. 
21  Berner's  street.     1859  ;  pp.  338,  8vo. 

We  have  never  found  any  book  of  missions  so  intensely 
interesting  as  these  memoirs.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  ;  for  where,  in  all  the  history  of  modern  missions,  are 
such  events  recorded  as  we  find  written  on  these  pages?  That 
terrific  rebellion  of  the  Sepoys  will  be  remembered  "  to  the 
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last  moment  of  recorded  time !"  And  the  martyrdom  of  these 
four  brethren  and  sisters  of  our  own  never  can  cease  to  present 
its  appeal  to  the  tenderest  and  holiest  sympathies  of  the 
church.  Their  deatli  was  strictly  that  of  martyrs,  for  the  out- 
break was  of  Mahomedan  and  heathen  animosity  to  the  gospel. 
They  died  for  the  name  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  amidst  the 
reproaches  of  His  bitter  foes !  Mr.  Walsh,  the  author  of 
these  memoirs,  appears  to  have  executed  his  mournful  task 
with  judgment  and  skill.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  publisher,  has 
presented  the  work  in  the  best  style  of  execution.  The 
engravings  of  these  martyrs  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  add 
very  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work.  We  trust  it 
may  extend  and  deepen  the  Missionary  zeal  of  our  church, 
and  especially  of  our  young  men.  ''  Close  up  the  gaps  made 
in  the  ranks  by  the  fall  of  your  brethren  !"  is  the  command  of 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  unto  young  men,  and  especially 
young  ministers  in  America.  Who  will  be  fired  with  zeal  to 
take  the  places  thus  made  vacant?  Oh,  Lord  !  pour  out  thy 
spirit  upon  our  youth,  and  raise  up  many  soldiers  of  the  cross 
from  amongst  them  ! 
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4.  A  Message  to  Ruling  Elders;  Their  Office  and  their 
Duties.  Intended^  also,  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Churches, 
they  heijig  likewise  Elders,  Overseers  or  Bishops.  New  York : 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  Synod's  Rooms,  61  Franklin  Street ;  pp.  48,  16mo. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  admirable  treatises  which  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Dutch  Church  has  recently  been  publishing 
abroad  with  commendable  zeal,  not  only  in  their  own  imme- 
diate communion,  but  also  amongst  us.  The  character  of  it 
will  appear  from  the  following  extracts,  which  we  earnestly 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  the  brethren  of  the  Ruling  Elder- 
ship: 

" '  The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."     Acts  20 :  28. 
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Peter  says,  '  The  Elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  Feed  the  flock 
of  Grod  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  con- 
straiot,  but  willingly.'     1  Pet.  5  :   1.     Your  first  duty  is  to  feed  the 
flock.     These  injunctions  are  not  to  the  pastor  only,  but  they  are  spoken 
directly  to  the  Elders — to  you.     Have  you  prepared  yourself,  and  are 
you  fit  to  feed  the  flo^k  ?     Are  you  doing  it '/     You   are  not   called  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  nor  to  baptize,  but  you  are  commanded 
to  feed  the  flock,  by  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  should  be  moved  to  do  so  by 
love  to   Christ.     '  Lovest   thou  me  ?     Feed  my  lambs.     Lovest   thou 
me  ?     Feed  my  sheep.'     It  is  your  special  duty  to  see  that  the  lambs 
and  the  sheep  in  your  flock  are  properly  and  continually  fed.     Again, 
the  question   comes  :  Do  you  know  that  the  lambs  in  your  flock  are 
fed,  every  one  of  them,  and  fed  with  the  right  food?     Are  you  feeding 
them?     It  is   not  enough  to  answer.  They  are  taught  in  the  Sunday 
school,    or,    that    you    yourself    have    a   class   there.     That    is    not 
suflScient ;  the  Sunday   school  was  begun,  and   is    intended   for   the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the   world,  and   not  for   the  lambs  of  the 
flock.     The  lambs  do  not  receive  the  food  there  to  which  they  are 
entitled ;  they  often  mingle  with  persons  there  with  whom  they  ought 
not  to  associate ;  they  are   frequently  taught  there  by  persons  neither 
suitable,  nor  qualified,  nor  appointed,  to  feed  the  lambs   of  the  flock. 
They  are  often  given  up   to  teachers  who  know  not  the  truth,  who  do 
not  believe   the  truth,  and  who   are  more  likely  to   teach   error  than 
the  truth ;  teachers  who  need  teaching  themselves.     God  has  expressly 
warned  you  against  false  teachers,  and  you   have  no  right   to  commit 
the  lambs  of  the  flock. to   them.     He   has   expressly  named  who  are 
appointed  by  him  to  be  teachers  of  his  lambs  ;  they  are,  first,  parents, 
and   then,  you,  Elders,  with  the  pastors;  you,  altiiough  you  should  be 
as  exalted  as  Peter  the   Apostle ;  for   even   he  was  directed  to   feed 
Christ's  lambs.     There  is  a  fearful  neglect  in   the  Church  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  this  matter,  and  a  woeful   departure   from   the   rules    and 
practice  of  the  Church  in  the   time   of  the  lieformation.     Then,  the 
Catechism,  because  embodying  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
was  not  only  constantly  preached  upon  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  then   especially  cared   for,  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  it.     They  were  from  infancy  to   be  constantly  taught  the 
Catechism,  so  as  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth,  and  to  grow 
up  in  it.     They  were  to  be  taught  it  at  home,  in   the  school,  and  by 
the  pastor  and  Elders.     The  parent,  the  school  teacher,  and  the  Elders, 
were  all  made  teachers  of  the  Catechism  to  the  children.     Periodical 
inquiries  were  to  be  made  on  purpose,  to  know  whether  it  was  done  or 
not ;  and  all  were  liable  to  discipline  if  it  were  neglected.     No  wonder 
that  those  times  produced   men  that  were  ready  to   sacrifice  property, 
life,  everything,  for  the  sake   of  the   truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     They 
knew  what  the  truth  was,  and  they  loved  it.     Good  would  it  be  for  the 
lambs,  and  glorious  would  our  Zion  be,  and  great  would  be  her  influ- 
ence for  good  in   the  Church  and  in  the  world,  if  God's  covenant  with 
his   people   and   their  seed   were   duly   regarded,    and    the   children 
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embraced  in  that  covenant  were  duly  cared  for.  Then  they  would  be 
kept  in  the  flock,  where  they  would  receive  the  best  care  and  the  best 
food,  by  love  of  the  truth.  They  would  know  the  difference  between 
good  pasture  and  bad ;  between  truth  and  error ;  between  that  preach- 
ing which  holds  up  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  preaching  which 
seeks  to  please  man.  They  would  not  look  upon  all  denominations  and 
all  teachers  as  equally  good.  They  would  not,  as  is  now  so  often  the 
case,  follow  the  inclination  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  leave  their  own 
fold  to  go  to  another,  where  they  may  enjoy  worldly  display  and  musi- 
cal performances;  and  where,  being  freed  from  the  watchful  care  of 
the  overseers  apnointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  can,  whilst  calling 
themselves  Christians,  live  a  life  of  continued  dissipation  and  worldli- 
ness  without  restraint.  You  are  called  upon  to  prevent  all  this.  The 
lambs  will  naturally  stray.  You  are  told  how  to  keep  them  in  the 
fold,  in  your  fold,  for  you  are  made  their  overseers  or  bishops.  One 
great  way  to  keep  then)  is  to  feed  them;  to  feed  them  with  food  suitable 
for  them ;  food  already  prepared  for  them  by  the  church  in  which  you  hold 
your  office;  food  which  you  are  personally  to  give  them.  Have  you  ever 
njticed  how  a  lamb  shows  its  love,  runs  after,  and  wants  to  remain  with 
hira  who  feeds  it  ?  '  For  they  know  his  voice,  and  a  stranger  will  they 
not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him ;  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.'  John'  10:  4.  So  should  it  be  Avith  the  lambs  of  your 
flock.  Do  they  know  you,  and  love  you,  and  follow  you,  and  cling  to 
you  ?  If  they  do  not,  it  is  not  their  fault  but  yours  ;  and  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  you  are  unfaithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  you  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  neglect  that  trust.  You 
have  no  right  to  transfer  it  to  another.  You  will  be  held  accountable 
for  it. 

*'As  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  him  crucified  is  the  great  ordained 
means  of  sustaining  life  as  well  as  of  giving  it,  you  are  to  feed  the 
flock  by  seeing,  so  far  as  may  be  in  your  power,  that  your  pastor  is 
properly  supported,  so  that  he  can  give  himself  wholly  to  his  work.  If 
he  is  occupied  or  embarrassed  with  the  cares  of  this  life,  the  flock 
must  starve,  or  have  food  not  duly  and  properly  prepared. 

"Remember,  also,  that  you  are  made  an  overseer  personally  to  feed 
the  Church.  You  are  to  do  this  yourself,  and  not  to  leave  to  the 
preaching  Elder  to  do  that  which  you  are  appointed  to  do.  Being  con- 
stantly with  the  flock,  and  among  them,  you  will  have  opportunity  to 
feed  and  strengthen  them.  They  are  to  be  fed  in  catechetical  and 
Bible  classes;  they  are  to  be  fed  in  meetings  for  exhortation  and 
prayer,  where  you  particularly  should  always  be  found  filling  your 
place  as  a  Christian  and  an  Elder,  obeying  the  injunction,  '  Let  us 
consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works ;  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is,"but  exhorting  one  another.'  Heb.  10  :  24.  '  Exhort  one 
another  daily.'  '  Comfort  [exhort]  one  another  with  these  words.' 
'  Comfort  [exhort]  yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another,  even  as 
also  ye  do.'  You  are  not  required  to  preach,  nor  are  you  to  surfeit 
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the  flock  and  sicken  them  with  prosy  harangues  ;  but  you  are  required 
to  seek  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  and,  guided  by  his  word  and 
his  providence,  your  duty  is  to  exhort,  and  comfort,  and  edify  the 
flock.  A  single  sentence,  spoken  in  love,  is  often  sufficient.  '  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !' 

"  You  are  especially  to  feed  the  flock,  as  Paul  showed  the  Elders  of 
the  Church  in  Ephesus ;  not  only  publicly,  but  from  house  to  house  ; 
and  thus,  without  ceasing,  to  warn  tvcry  one.  xlcts  20  :  20,  31. 
Seeking  the  good  of  the  flock,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  duty 
may  call  and  opportunity  ofter,  you  are  to  '  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suftering  and 
doctrine.'  This  great  means  of  feeding  the  flock,  by  particular  over- 
sight, by  dealing  a  portion  to  each  in  due  season,  by  knowing  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  individual  members  of  the  flock,  is  too 
much  neglected.  An  occasional  social  visit,  after  the  manner  of  the 
world,  with  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly  conversation,  is  not  visiting 
after  the  manner  of  Paul ;  is  not  what  the  flock  needs ;  and, 
therefore,  something  more  is  required  from  you.  You  are  to  '  warn 
them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble  minded,  support  the  weak.' 
You  cannot  know  the  state  of  the  flock  without  personally  knowing 
each  one  of  them.  There  are  many  of  them  that  cannot  be  fed  except 
by  the  way  side  or  at  their  own  house.  There  are  many  that  require 
to  be  fed  separately,  alone.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  your  pastor  visits. 
foM,  with  him,  are  the  appointed  overseers.  Y'ou  are  ready  to  say, 
Our  pastor  ought  to  visit  more  ;  he  ought  to  turn  the  eonversation 
to  religious  topics )  he  ought  to  inquire  more  into  the  state  of  the 
family;  he  ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  children.  In  all 
this  you  condemn  yourself.  Thou  art  the  man  I  Thou  art  made 
an  overseer.  Who  has  authorized  thee  to  transfer  thy  charge  to 
another  ?  If  the  preaching  overseer  neglects  his  duty  in  not  properly 
visiting,  and,  when  necessary,  separately  feeding  his  flock,  he  is  to  render 
an  account  to  his  Master.  His  duty  in  this  respect  is  also  yours  ;  as  you 
judge  him,  so  shall  you  be  judged,  if  you  neglect  your  duty.  Take  heed 
lest  the  Lord  God  should  say  to  you,  '  Woe  be  to  you  !  The  diseased 
have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was 
sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have 
ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought 
that  which  was  lost.'  Ezek.  35:  4.  'Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him 
call  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  James  5:  14.  From 
house  to  house.  There,  in  your  charge,  is  a  house  in  which  Grod  is  not 
openly  and  regularly  acknowledged  or  recognized.  The  heads  of  it, 
although  members  of  the  flock,  through  false  diffidence,  or  the  cares 
of  this  world,  neglect  family  worship.  They  are  continuing  to  do  so, 
although  urged  to  this  duty  from  the  pulpit.  2Viere,  is  another,  where 
the  parents  are  neglecting  the  religious  personal  instruction  of  their 
children,  according  to  their  covenant  when  having  them  baptized,  and, 
perhaps,  even  neither  praying  with  them,  nor  teaching  them  to  pray. 
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Thercy  is  another,  where  the  covenant  of  God  with  tlie  Iambs  of  the 
flock  is  despised  or  neglected  by  the  parents,  and  they  have  omitted 
to  have  baptism,  the  seal  of  the  coveoant,  applied  to  their  offspring. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  years;  the  sheep  has  wandered  or  become 
diseased ;  and  the  lamb  is  suffering,  and  has  been  left  to  sufi'er,  for  a 
long  time;  ar)d  this,  throuyh  your  neglect.  Jf  you  had  visited,  as  an 
overseer  of  the  flock,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  love,  you  would 
have  known  this;  you  would  have  brought  back  the  foolish  wandering 
sheep ;  or,  if  diseased,  you  would  have  fed  it  with  the  Word  of  God 
suitable  for  it,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  him  who  made  you  an  over- 
seer, would  have  benefitted  both  his  sheep  and  his  hvmbs. 

"The  sheep  require  an  individual  oversight.  There,  is  one  entirely 
gone  astray.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  prevent  it 't  Have  you  ever 
gone  after  it  ?  There,  is  one  just  beginning  to  wander :  not  taking 
due  oversight,  you  are  not  noticing  it.  Be  quick  I  or  it  may  go  so  far 
you  will  have  trouble  to  find  it,  or  to  bring  it  back.  It  maybe  brought 
back  now  by  being  fed  with  a  bmall  portion  of  God's  Word.  There, 
is  a  sheep  caught  in  the  briars,  entangled  by  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
the  cares  of  this  life,  or  the  neglect  of  duties;  there,  is  another,  also 
caught,  and  almost  exhausted  and  in  despair,  struggling  with  doubts 
and  fears  thrown  into  the  mind  by  the  xVdversary.  They  are  looking 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  thicket  in  which  they  are  caught;  instead  of 
looking  alone  for  help  to  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  They  need  your  help ;  not  at  a  distance,  but  you  must  go  to 
them,  in  his  name,  and  with  his  word;  and  with  his  strength  take 
them  out.  They  are  starving  and  weak.  Feed  them,  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  fold,  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters." 


5.  Our  Ilistonc  Mission.  An  Address  delivered  hefore  the 
EunomAan  and  Phi  Mu  Societies  of  LaGrwiKje  Synodical 
College,  July  7,  1858.  By  B.  M.'  Palmer,  D.  D.  New 
Orleans:  True  Witness  Office,  88  Gravier  street.  1859;  pp. 
32,  8vo. 

The  Pious  Physician.^  or  the  claims  of  Religion  upon  the 
Medical  Profession  j  a  Discourse  delivered  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  late  John  M.  W.  Picton,  M.  D.,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.^  New  Orleans.,  December  26,  1858. 
By  B.  M.  Palmee,  D.D.,  Pastor.  New  Orleans :  Printed 
at  the  Bulletin  Book  and  Job  Office.     1859;  pp.  14,  8vo. 

Dr.  Palmer  still  continues  to  be  called  on  for  addresses  upon 
various  public  occasions  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
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pastor's  duties — and  he  appears  to  be  still  as  fresh,  as  full,  and 
as  fertile,  as  at  the  beginning,  in  meeting  all  these  demands. 
If  all  Dr.  Palmer's  public  addresses  of  this  description  were 
collected  together,  they  would  constitute  a  volume  of  bulk  as 
well  as  value.  We  have  read  both  these  discourses  with  some- 
thing of  that  same  delight  which  was  formerly  so  often  ours, 
when  the  eloquent  speaker  himself  stood  before  us,  and  our 
ear  rejoiced  in  the  melody  of  his  utterance.  The  funeral  dis- 
course is  especially  interesting  to  us,  as  constituting  a  beantiful 
and  also  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  we 
admired  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  intellect,  education, 
wisdom  and  integrity,  and  also  loved  as  a  Christian  brother 
and  a  faithful  Presbyterian  elder.  But  it  has  a  wider  charm, 
inasmuch  as  it  presents  Dr.  Picton  as  the  model  of  a  pious 
physician,  and  as  it  urges  the  claims  of  experimental  religion 
upon  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Palmer  urges  these  under 
four  heads.  Tlie^ns'^  consideration  he  derives  from  the  principle 
of  benevolence,  in  which  the  science  of  medicine  undoubtedlv 
originates.  And  here  he  drawls  a  touching  and  yet  true  picture 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  man  who,  "amidst  the  sultry  heats 
of  summer  as  well  as  in  the  frost  and  sleet  of  winter — in  the 
glare  of  ]U)on,  as  well  as  in  the  midnight  hour  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men — often  with  a  body  struggling  against  in- 
cipient disease  and  a  heart  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  pri- 
vate sorrow,  is  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  the  calls  of  humanity, 
and  to  go  with  equal  cheerfulness  to  the  hut  of  the  pauper 
and  the  palace  of  the  prince."  None  are  more  competent,  says 
Dr.  P.,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  benevolent  spirit  in  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  conducted  than  the  clergy,  for  "we  go 
hand  in  hand  with  physicians  into  the  chamber  of  suffering,  and 
we  meet  them  daily  at  the  same  bedsides.  Their  charity  and 
kindness  are  indicated  in  the  noiseless  tread  with  which  they 
enter  the  darkened  room;  in  the  subdued  and  sympathizing 
tones  in  which  the  sufferer  is  interrogated;  in  the  cloud  of 
anxiety  which  gathers  on  the  brow  as  the  disease  defying  their 
skill  works  on  to  its  final  result;  and  in  the  overwhelming 
sadness  with  which  as  mourners  they  come  to  look  upon  those 
whom  they  vainly  strove  to  save."     But  Dr.  Palmer  points  out 
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how  much  more  beautiful  this  benevolence,  if  instead  of  being 
a  blind  instinct  of  our  nature,  it  were  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  How  much  more  complete  would  be  the  sympathy 
of  the  humane  physician,  if  looking  upon  sin  as  the  cause  of 
all  sorrow  he  were  able  to  compassionate  men  in  this  the  spring 
of  all  their  griefs !  IIoav  much  more  God-like  his  vocation,  if 
recognizing  this  brotherhood  of  the  race  in  sin  and  sorrow,  he 
would  come  to  them  as  the  messenger  of  God  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  that  compassion  which  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  and  was  manifested  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  for 
the  lost  eons  of  men ! 

Dr.  Palmer  y^w/'^Aei' urges  the  chiims  of  religion  upon  physi- 
cians, by  the  consideration  that  piety  is  the  highest  improve- 
ment of  our  nature,  which  nature,  in  all  its  complexity,  medical 
science  must  understand  and  know.  No  intelligent  prac- 
titioner can  ignore  the  loftier  and  more  spiritual  portion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  soul.  He  urges  the  claims  of  Cliristianity 
on  the  physician,  thirdly^  on  the  ground  that  in  his  medical 
practice  he  is  continually  ushered  into  the  presence  of  God. 
The  realities  of  the  world  are  continually  casting  their 
shadows  on  his  path.  He  sees  daily  the  impotency  of  this 
world  to  secure  the  peace  of  its  votaries.  He  hears  many 
melancholv  confessions  in  the  solemn  and  honest  hour  of  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  most  fearful  and  timid  souls 
he  often  hears  the  language  of  exulting  hope  as  they  tell  their 
victory  over  the  terrors  of  death.  So,  too,  in  his  vqyj  art,  he  is 
constantly  confronted  with  the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural ; 
and  still  further,  he  is  continually  perceiving,  in  the  progress  of 
the  different  cases  which  occur  in  his  practice,  how  the  issue  of 
these  is  dependent,  after  all,  not  upon  his  skill,  or  the  natural 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  he  uses,  but  upon  the  arbitration  of  a 
superior  but  invisible  being,  who  holds  both  life  and  death  in 
his  hand.  How  naturally,  then,  does  true  piety  seem  to  crown 
the  character  of  a  man  who,  in  every  step  of  his  career,  finds 
himself  touching  his  Maker! 

The  fourth  and  last  consideration  urged  upon  physicians  by 
Dr.  Palmer,  in  this  eloquent  production,  is  drawn  from  the 
opportunities   they  enjoy  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men. 
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The  "  man  in  black  "  is  precisely  the  last  person  whose  visit  is 
acceptable  to  many  a  dying  sinner.  But  the  physician  of  the 
body  is  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  deliverer.  He  does  not 
come  for  rebuke,  nor  even  admonition.  Yet,  while  he  soothes 
bodily  pain,  he  has  golden  opportunities  of  pointing  the  weary 
soul  to  rest  in  God,  and  the  trembling  to  a  Saviour's  pardoning 
blood. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  this  sermon  of  Dr.  Palmer,  if  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  printed  in  attractive  form  and 
style,  might  be  made  use  of  by  many  as  the  means  of  kindly 
and  solemnly  presenting  to  their  medical  friends  the  claims  of 
the  gospel  upon  their  individual  attention. 


-^ 


6.  What  Think  Yef  oi\  Questions  which  must  he  Answered ; 
pp.  88,  16mo. 

The  Parlor  Preacher  j  or^  Short  Addresses  to  those  who  are 
determined  to  win  Christ.  By  W.  Mason,  author  of  the 
Spiritual  Treasury  ;  pp.  108,  16mo. 

The  Gospel  Fountain;  or^  the  Anxious  Youth  made  Happy. 
By  James  Wood,  D.  D.  ;  pp.  295,  16mu. 

These  are  late  publications  of  our  Board.  The  first  little 
book  consists  of  ten  short  chapters,  each  one  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  some  such  question  as,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  "Why  will  ye  die?"  "Lovest  thou  me?"  The  second 
little  book  is  like  it  in  plan,  only  the  passages  of  Scripture 
briefly  commented  on  are  not  all  questions.  They  both  seem 
adapted  to  be  useful. 

The  third  book  is  by  Di*.  Wood,  a  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  for  young  readers 
the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  and  it  employs  in  so  doing  many  beau- 
tiful and  touching  anecdotes.  The  form  adopted  is  that  of 
conversations  between  father  and  son.  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  anything  is  gained  by  this  device;  on  the  contrary,  it 
breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  discussion  to  no  purpose.  We 
think  the  respected  author  would  have  interested  his  young 
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readers  even  more,  it*  he  had  presented  his  argument  to  them 
in  the  form  of  letters,  or  of  formal  sermons.  This  is  perhaps, 
however,  a  mere  mattei>  of  taste. 


7.  The  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bakei\  D.  D.^  Pas- 
tor OMcl  Evangelist.  Prepared  by  his  Son,  Rev.  William 
M.  Baker,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Austin,  Texas. 
Phila. :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.    1858  ;  pp.  573, 12mo. 

Dr.  Baker  will  be  remembered  long  as  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful minister  of  Christ,  whose  labors  have  resulted  in  larger 
additions  to  the  visible  Church  than  those  of  any  one  preacher 
of  the  South  whom  we  have  ever  known.  His  friends  claim 
for  him  neither  profoundness  of  research,  nor  finished  ele- 
gance of  style,  nor  high  artistic  eloquence.  He  had  what  was 
far  better  than  all  these,  a  heart  glowing  with  religious  fervor, 
a  deep  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  unalterable  con- 
viction that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  were  the  means  appointed 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careless,  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  to  guide  the  awakened  and  trembling  sinner  to  a  mighty 
Saviour.  He  preached  as  one  in  earnest,  who  saw  his  hearers 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  who  felt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
pleading  with  their  hearts  and  offering  salvation,  while  he  in 
solemn,  atfectionate  persuasion,  addressed  the  outward  ear. 
If  we  were  to  say  what  were  the  chief  elements  of  Dr.  Baker's 
power,  we  would  mention  his  holy,  prayerful  life,  his  deep 
sincerity,  his  fervid  zeal,  his  afi'ectionate,  benignant,  yet  bold 
pleading  with  sinful  men  for  God's  honor  and  their  own  salva- 
tion. We  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Baker  always  satisfied  the 
craving  of  an  intelligent  mind  for  instruction,  or  of  fastidious 
taste  for  classic  style  and  finished  periods.  He  had  no  time 
for  this*  From  the  moment  that  he  resigned  the  life  of  a 
stated  Pastor  for  that  of  an  Evangelist,  he  was  always  in 
motion,  always  in  action,  preaching  two  and  three  sermons 
daily,  week  after  week.  Yet,  his  pulpit  labors  were  often 
weighty  in  matter,  sufiiciently  elaborate  in  style,  and  in  other 
respects  faultless.     What  he  gave  forth  to  the  public  he  had 
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usually  prepared  when  his  time  was  more  at  his  command,  in 
private.  When  it  was  otherwise,  what  he  uttered  was  recom- 
mended hy  a  noble  earnestness.  The. blows  he  aimed  struck 
home  with  a  momentum  derived  from  the  honest  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  a  heart  full  ot  zeal  for  God.  lie  was 
eminently  blessed  in  the  number  of  those  converted  under  his 
ministry.  They  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
And  these  fruits  of  his  labors  have  been  abiding.  Many 
begotten  by  him  in  the  gospel,  have  entered  the  ministry,  or 
are  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  To  Texas  he  was  emin- 
ently a  benefactor.  His  labors  as  a  pioneei-  in  that  new 
country,  and  as  the  founder  of  Austin  College,  will  be  deserv- 
edly held  in  lono;  remembrance.  The  memoir  before  us  has 
been  drawn  up  by  a  son  of  this  venerated  apostle.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  literary  execution  is  deserving  of  all 
praise.  It  was  unwise  to  have  placed  the  crude  essays  in 
WTiting  of  the  boy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  memoir.  Every 
relic  of  a  revered  father  is  interesting  to  the  children  he  has 
left  behind  him,  but  not  necessarily  to  others.  The  autobio- 
graphical portions,  and  the  letters  written  with  a  free  pen  to  his 
family  and  familiar  friends,  which  reveal  his  sincere,  genial 
and  aftectionate  spirit,  are  full  of  interest,  and  leave  a  pleasant 
impression  behind  of  his  cheerful  piety.  The  estimate  formed 
of  the  father  by  the  son  is,  on  the  whole,  discriminating  and 
just.  We  make  but  one  exception.  We  think  Dr.  B.  was 
far  more  successful  as  an  Evangelist  than  as  a  Pastor. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  a  book  of  which  we  had 
intended  to  say  much  more,  without  recommending  it  to  our 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  especially  to  our 
Students  of  Theology.  Its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  show  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  one  who  resolves  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.  It  adds  another 
instance  to  the  catalogue,  not  yet  voluminous,  of  those  who,  like 
I^ettleton,  McCheyne  and  Whitfield,  labored  chiefly  to  bring 
those  out  of  the  fold,  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  leaving  to  others 
the  nurture  of  the  flock,  the  defence  of  the  strongholds,  the 
fashioning  of  the  stones,  and  the  finishing  of  the  turrets  of  our 
Jerusalem. 
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8.  The  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine',  or,  a  new  Theory  of  the 
Apocalypse,  corroborated  hy  Daniel  and  other  Prophets.  By 
Samuel  S.  Ralston.  Philadelphia:  Smith  &  English.  1858; 
pp.  208,  8vo. 

This  adds  another  to  the  numerous  volumes  on  the  Book  of 
Bevelation,  and  to  the  theories  proposed  for  its  interpretation. 
Writers  on  prophetic  interpretation  who  dogmatize  confidently, 
and  denounce  those  who  do  not  s^ee  with  their  eyes,  are  to  us 
exceedingly  distasteful.  This  book  commends  itself  by  the 
modesty,  ingenuousness  and  piety  which  pervade  it.  The 
beast  with  seven  heads  is  the  Roman  Empire,  the  seventh 
liead  is  the  Papal  Power,  the  rider  on  the  red  horse  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  wdio  becomes  a  Temporal  Sovereign,  A.  D. 
756.  The  Papacy,  too,  is  the  woman  on  the  scarlet  colored 
beast.  This  date  Y56,  when  the  Papacy  was  invested  with 
royal  dignity,  is  the  time  when  "the  abomination  of  desolation" 
of  Daniel  and  of  our  Lord  (Math.  24)  "stood  in  the  holy 
place,"  on  seeing  which  the  Disciples  were  commanded  to  flee. 
The  terrfiinus  a  quo  of  Daniel's  1290  days,  (assumed  by  the 
author  to  be  so  many  years,)  is  the  Samaritan  persecution,  B. 
C,  534,  which  gives  A.  C,  756,  as  the  date  of  the  setting  up 
of  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  The  dark  ages  of 
Popery  are  symbolized  by  the  rider  on  the  black  horse,  the 
Crusades  by  the  rider  on  the  pale  horse.  The  second  beast  of 
chap.  13  "  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  "  is  the  Russian  Bear.  The 
war  in  heaven,  chap.  12,  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  the 
woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  the  Church  as  Reformed;  the 
wilderness,  America;  the  "two  wings  of  a  great  eagle  given  to 
the  woman,"  the  wings  of  our  own  national  emblem.  The  mil- 
lennium is  to  occur  A.  D.,  2016,  and  the  end  of  Daniel's  1335 
days,  in  the  year  3351,  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  time.  These 
things  are  proposed  with  becoming  modesty,  and  yet,  per- 
haps in  forgetfulness  of  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour — "  Of 
that  day  and  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  nor  the  angels  of 
heaven."  The  overthrow  of  Anti-christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  have  often  been  fixed  by  different  Apocalyptic  calcula- 
tors to  take  place  in  times  now  past,  and  in  times  yet  future. 
27  ' 
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Events  have  falsified  the  former.  They  will  show  to  those 
who  come  after  us  whether  other  predictions  of  those  who 
Avould  ascertain  the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power,  are  equally  true.  We  regret  to  see  the 
use  of  a  few  words,  which  the  copiousness  of  our  English 
tongue  deprives  of  all  apology.  We  do  not  know  by  what 
analogy  the  word  "resurrected"  could  be  justified;  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  that  word  "  Caption,"  for  the  title  of 
chapters  and  sections,  utterly  banished.  If  it  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  language,  what  other  sense  than  seizure^  catchy 
trick  or  cavil^  can  it  have?  If  it  be  a  legal  term,  let  the 
lawyers  have  it  and  use  it  in  their  own  way. 


9.  The  Accepted  Time  for  Securing  the  Gospel  Salvation,  and 
from  the  Analogy  between  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Affairs, 
answering  certain  Doctrinal  Mucuses  sometimes  urged  for 
neglecting  it.  By  L.  IT.  Ciikistian,  Pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  autlior  of  "Faith  and 
Works."  Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.Wilson.  1859;  pp.  189, 
12mo. 

At  a  season  when  many  liearts  are  moved  by  a  religious 
impulse,  and  the  conscience  is  stirred  within  by  the  Spirit's 
influence,  books  like  this  will  be  sought  for  more  than  in  ordi- 
nary times.  The  enemy  of  souls  is  especially  busy  with 
the  awakened  sinner,  and  quickens  his  ingenuity  in  the  inven- 
tion of  sham  excuses,  which  have  for  the  moment  the  sem- 
blance of  plausibility,  to  encourage  him  in  his  neglect  of  God. 
The  author  shows  by  analogical  argument,  that  the  same  con- 
ditions attend  success  in  all  the  duties  of  the  present  life  as 
in  securing  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  that  the  difficulties 
urged  by  the  resisting  sinner  would  bring  him  to  a  complete 
pause  in  every  earthly  pursuit.  The  considerations  presented 
are  suited  to  the  cases  of  many  in  whom  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, whether  they  will  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God, 
or  turn  their  backs  upon  the  King  of  Heaven,  is  in  the  process 
of  decision. 
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10. — The  following  are  among  the  recent  issues  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  821  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia : 

1.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Shorter  Catechism^  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  for  general  distribution ;  pp.  63. 

2.  Ye  will  not  Come;  or^  The  Sinner  without  Excuse.  Writ- 
ten for  the  Board  of  Publication  by  a  disabled  minister  of 
Bethel ;  pp.  36. 

A  plain  and  faithful  appeal. 

3.  Grace  Triumphant;  or^  A  Sketch  on  the  Life  of  Lieut. 
Li.  W.  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  By  the 
Rev.  David  IIeeon,  Missionary  in  India;  pp.  36. 

4.  A  Word  to  Parents;  or,  The  Ohligations  and  Limitations 
of  Parental  Authority.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bulkley. 
Ballston;  K  Y.,  pp.  64. 

Holding  forth  some  important  and  useful  doctrines  as  to  the 
maintainance  of  parental  discipline. 

5.  The  Twin  Sisters ;  or,  The  Secret  of  LLapjpiness..  By 
Maey  MoCalla,  author  of  "Life  among  the  Children." 
"And  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you ;"  pp.  90. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  book  for  the  young,  illustrating 
the  happiness  and  loveliness  of  youthful  piety. 

6.  Children's  Packet.  No.  1.  Price  12  cents.  The  Old 
Clock  ;  The  Little  Loiterer  ;  Impatient  Ellen  ;  Fear  of  the 
Dark ;  The  Prisoners  of  War ;  A  Bunch  of  Blossoms. 
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11.  LLermeneutical  Manual,  or  Lntroduction  to  the  Exegetical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Patrick 
Faikbaien,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  author  of  "Typology  of  Scrip- 
ture," &c.  Philadelphia:  Smith, English  &  Co.  1859;  pp. 
526,  large  12mo. 

Tliis  is  a  reprint  from  the  octavo  edition  of  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  published  in  1858.    It  comes  recommended  by 
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the  reputation  of  its  author,  who  has  earned  an  honorable 
name  among  Biblical  scholars  by  his  previous  writings  on 
Prophecy,  on  Ezekiel  and  on  Typology.  Tlie  volume  before 
us  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  gives  a  rapid  resume  of 
the  principles  of  interpretation  in  a  free,  rather  than  a  scientific 
form,  in  which  the  materials  of  many  volumes  are  wrought 
over,  and  a  judgment  rendered  on  many  points  of  interest  in 
which  men  of  learning  have  difi'ered.  The  second  part  is  a 
discussion  of  sundry  important  questions  which  arise  in  the 
verbal  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  The  third  part  is  a 
consideration  of  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
writers  of  the  New,  from  which  some  have  sought  to  draw  an 
argument  adverse  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Fairbairn  writes  in  an  easy,  fiowing  style, 
and  although  a  cotemporary  journal  complains  of  the  dulness 
of  the  book,  it  promises  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  those  w^iose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  exegetical  studies,  as  it  should  be  to 
all  who  would  become  skillful  interpreters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  hope  the  views  which  the  book  expresses  of  the 
signification  of  j3aiTlL^(o  was  not  the  cause  of  its  being  spoken 
of  slightingly.  So  far  as  we  have  read.  Dr.  Fairbairn  has 
mastered  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  is  the  more  in- 
teresting to  the  reader  of  his  pages  that  he  docs  not  enter  into  all 
the  minute  details  which  a  more  elaborate  view  than  he  pur- 
poses to  give  would  demand.  The  American  edition  is  sent 
forth  by  the  enterprising  publishers  in  handsome  style,  and  at 
a  cost  of  $1.50,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  sent  by 
mail  pre-paid. 


12.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavei'y  in  the  United 
States  of  A7/ierica.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  Slavery.  By  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobu,  of  Georgia, 
Yol.  I.  Philadelphia :  T.  &  J.  "W.  Johnson,  &  Co.  Savannah : 
W.  Thorne  WiUiams.     1858 ;  pp.  ccxxviii,  and  358,  8vo. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  no  less  than  three  elaborate  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery  should  have  been  written,  independently 
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of  each  other,  in  three  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  been  oftered  for  sale  on  the  counters  of  our  booksellers 
simultaneously,  in  the  closing  month  of  the  last  year.     One  of 
these  is  "The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,-'  by  John  Cod- 
man  Hurd,  published  by  Little  and  Brown,  of  Boston.     An- 
other is  "Southern  Institutes;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  early  prevalence  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,"  by 
George  S.  Sawyer,  a  native  of  New  England,  educated  at  one 
of  her  oldest  Colleges,  but  for  fifteen  years  past  a  resident  of 
Louisiana.     The  third  is  the  volume  now  before  us.     All  are 
written  by  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  are  elaborate  in 
their  character,  and  aftbrd  evidence  of  much  research.     The 
two  last  named  are  in  defence  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  as  existing  in  the  South.     The  volume  whose  title  is 
given  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  not  less 
distinguished  as  a  Christian  philanthropist,  than  for  eminence 
in  the  legal  profession.     His  antecedents  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect candor  and  Christian  kindness,  as  well  as  learning  and 
ability  in  the  work  before  us.     In  these  respects  we  are  not 
disappointed.     The  first  ccxxviii  pages  are  occupied  with  a 
Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery  in  different  countries,  from  the 
earliest  down   to  the  present  times.     It  abounds  in  curious 
information  gathered  from  ancient  history,  the  church  fathers, 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  books  of  travels,  and  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  nations,  ancient  and  modern.     It  is  a  discourse 
replete  with  instruction  on  the  topic  handled,  and  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.     The  remainder  of  the  volume,  358  pp., 
is  on  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery,  under  xxii  chapters  or  heads, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  topics  are.  Slavery  as 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Divine  Kevelation;  the  rights  of  the 
slave  as  a  person;  the  slave  as  a  fugitive;  as  a  witness;  his 
contracts   and  marriage;    his   disabilities;   his    manumission, 
and  the  status  of  free  persons  of  color.     The  general' views 
held  by  the  author  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief 
extract : 


"The  history  of  the  negro  race  then  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which 
an  inquiry  into  the  negro  character  had  brought  us  :  that  a  state  of  bon- 
dage, so  far  from  doing  violence  to  the  law  of  his  nature,  develops  and 
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perfects  it;  and  that,  iu  that  state,  he  enjoys  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness,  and  arrives  at  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable.  And,  consequently,  that  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States,  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Whenever 
the  laws  regulating  their  condition  and  relations  enforce  or  allow  a  rigor, 
or  withdraw  a  privilege  without  a  corresponding  necessity,  so  far  they 
violate  the  natural  law,  and  to  removal  of  such  evils  should  be  directed 
the  efforts  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  Beyond  this,  philanthropy  be- 
comes fanaticism,  and  justice  withdraws  her  shield;"  pp.  51,  52. 

Tlie  spirit  wliicli  pervades  the  book  is  disclosed  in  the  last  ^^, 
paragraph  of  the  Preface : 

''My  book  has  no  political,  no  sectional  purpose.  I  doubt  not  I  am 
biassed  by  my  birth  and  education  in  a  slaveholding  State.  As  far  as 
possible,  I  have  diligently  sought  for  Truth,  and  have  written  nothing 
which  I  did  not  recognize  as  bearing  her  image.  So  believing  I 
neither  court  nor  fear  cyitigism,  remembering  that  ^Veritas  sapius 
agitata,  magi's  splendescit  lucem.'" 

The  view  of  the  negro  slave  as  a  person  is  concluded  in  this 
volume;  another  is  to  follow,  treating  of  those  rules  of  law  to 
which  he  is  subject  as  jywpefty.  The  work  is  gracefully  dedi- 
cated to  Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Lunikin,  LL.  D.,  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  who  is  justly  characterised 
as  the  profound  lawyer,  the  eloquent  advocate,  the  irreproach- 
able judge,  and  the  Christian  philosopher.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
table  of  the  numerous  adjudicated  cases  quoted,  and  followed 
by  a  co])ious  index,  in  the  style  of  books  designed  for  the  legal 
profession. 


13.  A  Centenary  Sermon^  By  Rev.  Neill  McKay  ;  and  Centen- 
nial Ilistovical  Address^  By  James  Banks,  Esq.,  delivered 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  at  Bluff  Church,  the 
18th  day  of  October,  1858.  Published  by  request  of  Presby- 
tery.    Fayettevile,  1858;  pp.  19  and  21. 

The  centenary  celebration  of  the  Fayetteville  Presbytery 
must  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1758,  Rev.  James  Campbell,  a  native  of  Argyleshjre, 
in  Scotland, — who  came  to  America  in  1730,  was  licensed  by 
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the  Presbytery  of  ^Newcastle  in  1735,  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  N.  Brunswick  in  1742,  and  paid  a  visit  to  N.  Carolina 
in  1757, — was  called  by  the  Presbyterians  on  the  Cape  Fear  as 
their  pastor.  This  call  is  on  record  in  the  Registry  office  of 
the  County  Court  of  Cumberland,  signed  and  sealed  by  twelve 
men,  who  entered  into  bonds  for  the  payment  of  his  salary. 
Their  names  yet  live  among  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  borne  by  more  than  one  of  their  descendants  who 
are  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  engagement  provided  that 
their  call  should  be  presented  to  the  "Eev.  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina,"  and  that  "he,"  the  minister  elect,  "should  be  by 
them  engaged  to  the  solemn  duty  of  a  pastor."  Mr.  Campbell 
organized  in  the  same  year  (1758)  the  Long  Street,  Barbacue 
and  Bluff'  Churches,  and  so  gave  a  regular  ecclesiastical  form 
to  the  Presbyterian  communities,  which  existed  years  before  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Cape  Fear.  The  "Rev.  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina  "  referred  to,  is  that  "  Old  Scotch  Presbytery,"  whose 
records  can  nowhere  be  found,  which  has  to  us  almost  a  legen- 
dary existence — which,  however,  is  named  in  various  manu- 
script papers,  whose  last  act,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  took 
place  in  1819,  and  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century.  The  Sermon  of  Mr.  McKay,  and  the 
Address  of  Mr.  Banks,  are  altogether  such  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded, and  are  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 
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14.  Hemains  of  a  very  Antient  Recensio^i  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  Syriac^  Jiitherto  u7iknown  in  Europe,  Discovered,  edited 
and  translated  by  William  Cuketon,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Hon. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
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Westminister.  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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We  had  intended  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  manuscript 
from  which  these  fragments  of  the  Gospels  were  taken,  but  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  pre- 
vent. We  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  ohtained  by 
Archdeacon  Tattam,  in  1842,  from  the  Syrian  Monastery  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Natron  Lakes  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  consisted  of  portions  of  three  ancient  copies  bound 
together  (as  a  note  appended  informs  us),  in  1231  of  the 
Christian  Era,  to  form  a  volume  of  the  Four  Gospels.  The 
learned  editor  has  no  doubt  that  this  manuscript  is  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  probably  transcribed  in  the  middle  of  it.  If 
60,  it  is  of  as  high  antiquity  as  any  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  the  Vatican  Codex,  recently  ])ublislied  at  Rome 
excepted.  It  diifers  greatly  from  the  Peshito,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  an  earlier  version,  although  the  tradition  re- 
peated by  Jacob  of  Edessa  assigns  that  to  the  first  century, 
and  most  scholars  suppose  it  to  be  as  early  as  the  second. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  was  printed  in  1848,  in  the 
Estrangelo  or  old  Syriac  letter,  but  the  publication  has  been 
delayed  till  it  could  be  accompanied  by  a  literal  English 
version,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  Dr.  Cureton 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Biblical  student,  by 
his  efforts  to  rescue  the  Nitrian  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts 
from  the  danger  of  being  destroyed,  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed while  they  lay  mouldering  in  the  cellars  of  the  Convent 
in  the  Desert,  and  by  bringing  to  the  attention  first,  and  now 
placing  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  these  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  edition  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  has  prefixed 
to  it  a  fac  simile  of  the  manuscript  from  the  "willing  and 
skilful  hand'-  of  Mrs.  Cureton.  It  is  dedicated  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
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Vermigli.  Leben  und  ausgew.Tltc  Schriften,  von  Dr.  Schmidt,  professor  der  The- 
ologie  zu  Strasburg),  Jules  Bonnet.  La  Tradition,  protestaut,  sermon  preche 
dans  I'Eglise  de  Pcntamont,  j)ar  Ath.  Coquerel  lils. — Le  Jicdempteicr,  discours, 
par  Ed  de  Pressens6  (2e  edition). — -Le  Catechisim  image  du  qainzienie  sihcle,  par 
le  professeur  Jean  Geflcken^  I. — Les  dix  Commandments. — Les  Horizons  pro- 
eJiairis.  VI.  Revue  dti  Mois. — Du  progres  de  la  liberie  religieuse  en  Allemagne. 
— Insucccs  de  la  reaction  lutheriennc. — Un  nouveau  journal. — L'intolerance  dcs 
tol6nints. — D'une  recent  appreciation  du  livre  de  Vinet  sur  la^Manifestation 
des  convictions  ri''i.(jicuses. — Rcntrce  dcs  cours  dc  la  Sorboune  et  du  College  de 
J'rance. — Hetraitc  dcs  lois  (.•ontre  la  liberte  rcligiouse  dans  le  canton  de  Vaud, 
Eugene  Bersicr. 

Jievue  Vhritiennr.  1  5  Janvier,  1859;  Paris.  I.  Etudes  Religieuses  sur  les  Me- 
moires  du  due  dc  Saint-Simon,  L.  Rognon.  II.  Du  Sentim(>ut  de  la  Nature 
dans  la  Litterature  Moderne,  E.  de  Gucrlc  III.  Des  Connnencements  de 
I'Eglise  Chrctienue,  L.  Vullicmin.  IV.  Du  Mouvcment  de  la  Litterature 
Anglaisc  pendant  le  dernier  trimestre,  (iustave  ]\Iasson.  V.  Bulletin  Bibliogra- 
j)hiquc.  VI.  lievHi  du  Jfois. — Un  grand  deuil. — Du  dernier  livre  de  M.  Miche- 
let.— Les  progres  de  ranticliristianisme,  k  I'occasion  du  livre  de  M.  Vacherot. — 
Appreciation  de  la  Jicvne  ChrHiennc  par  M.  dc  Remusat,  Ed.  de  Pressens6. 

III.  Stridkn  und  Kritlken.  Jahrgang  1858  viertes  Heft.  I.  Abhandlmigen.  1. 
Wolff,  Ver.such,  die  Widerspriiche  in  den  Jahrreihen  der  Konige  Juda's  und 
Israel's  und  aiidere  Diffcrcnzen  in  der  biblichen  Chronologic  auszugleichen.  2. 
Werner,  iibcr  den  Eid  auf  cliistlichem  Standpunkt.  W.  Gedanken  und  Bemer- 
k-nngen.  '_'.  Rciclicl,  die  70  Jahrcswochen,  Daniel  Cap.  9,  V.  24 — 27.  2.  Tielc, 
Bewcis,  (lass  Lucas,  der  Evangelist  und  Verfasser  der  Apostelgesehichte,  voii 
Geburt  ein  Judc  war.  III.  Rcccnshmcn.  1.  Vierordt,  Geschichte  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirchc  in  dem  Grotziierzogthum  Baden  ;  rec.  von  Holtzmann.  2.  Hain- 
berger,  Oetingcr'sTheologie  aus  der  Idee  des  Lcbcnsabgeleitet ;  rec.  von  Roster. 

StvAienund  Kritikcn.  Jahrgang  1859  erstes  Heft.  I.  Abhandlungen.  1.  Meh- 
ring,  theologische  Betrachtung  der  Todesstrafe.  2.  Krummel,  exegetische  und 
dogmatische  Erorterung  der  Sielle  2  Kor.  8,  17  :  Der  Herr  ist  der  Geist.  II. 
(jedankeu  niid  Ikmcrkangcn.  1.  IMes,  zu  Kami)hausen'.s,  "  Bemerkungen 
iiber  die  Stiftshiitte."  S.  Kamphausen,  nachtragliche  Bemerkungen  Uber  die 
Stiftshiitte.  3.  Roster,  noch  ein  Wort  iiber  Jak.  4,  5.  6.  III.  Recensionen. 
1.  Ritschl,  iiber  die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  2  Auft. ;  rec.  von 
Weisz.  IV.  Miscellrn  1.  Programm  der  haagcr  Gesellschaft  zur  Vertheidegung 
der  christlichen  Religion,  auf  das  Jahr  1859. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

FIRST  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE 

CAROLINAS. 


PRELIMINARY    STATEMENT. 


The  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States  of  America,  led  to  progressive 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  Presbyteries,  of  which  we  are 
reminded  by  the  document  before  us.  In  1716,  the  original 
General  Presbytery,  from  which  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  developed,  was  subdivided,  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  Castle,  Snow  Hill  and  Long  Island,  formed  from 
it.  In  1755,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  was  set  oiF  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle  by  the  Synod  of  New  York.  In 
1770,  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  was  erected  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  ministers  and  churches  included  in  the  province  of 
North  Carolina.  With  this  were  connected  several  ministers 
and  churches  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Fourteen  years  after,  in  1784,  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  formed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  embracing 
such  ministers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  were  under 
its  jurisdiction.      In   1785,  that  part   of  the  Presbytery  of 
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Hanover  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was  erected  into  a  new 
Presbytery,  called  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon. 

In  1T88,  the  United  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  these  Presbyteries,  was 
divided  into  four  Synods — two  in  the  North  and  two  in  the 
South,  the  latter  being  the  Synod  of  Yirginia,  and  the  Synod  of 
the  Carolinas — the  last  including  the  Presbyteries  of  Orange, 
South  Carolina  and  Abingdon.  At  this  time  Orange  had  ten, 
South  Carolina  twelve,  and  Abingdon  seven  ministers,  on  their 
roll  of  members.  Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Caro- 
linas was  held  at  the  Centre  Church,  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C, 
Nov.  5tli,  1788,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
David  (afterwards  Dr.)  Caldwell,  who  was  chosen  its  Modera- 
tor. Immediate  measures  were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Pastoral  Letter  to  the  churches  and  cono:reo:ations  in  its  bounds. 
It  was 

"  Ordered.,  That  the  members  hereafter  named  be  appointed 
to  make  out  draughts  of  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  several  con- 
gregations under  the  care  of  the  Synod;  wdiich  draughts  are 
to  be  laid  before  their  res2)ective  Presbyteries  for  their  con- 
sideration, at  their  next  sessions;  and  these  draughts,  when 
thus  corrected,  shall  be  transcribed  by  the  clerks  of  the  several 
Presbyteries,  and  by  them  sent  to  a  committee  of  Synod  here- 
after to  be  named,  to  sit  at  Cathies'  Meeting  House  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  April  next:  from  which  draughts  the  committee 
of  Synod  shall  compile  a  Pastoral  Letter,  and  circulate  copies 
of  it  through  the  bounds  of  this  Synod,  in  that  way  which  shall 
appear  to  them  most  convenient  and  useful,  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  appointed  for  that 
purpose." 

Under  this  provision  Rev.  Sanmel  McCorkle,  Jas.  Hall  and 
Robert  Archibald,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  Rev.  John 
Simpson,  Thomas  II.  McCaule  and  Francis  Cummins,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and  Rev.  Hezekiah  Balch,  John 
Cossan  and  Samuel  Doake,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon, 
were  appointed  as  committees  to  prepare  draughts,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  their  respective  Presbyteries. 

Rev.  David  Caldwell,  Samuel  McCorkle,  James  Hall,  jun., 
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James  McEea  and  Samuel  Ilonston ;  with  tlie  elders,  Eobert 
Harris,  Kobt.  King,  Ilezekiali  Alexander,  John  Dickey,  Zacheus 
Wilson  and  J.  M'N.  Alexander,  were  the  Synod's  committee, 
appointed  to  digest  the  materials  tlms  furnished,  and  to  prepare 
and  issue  its  first  Pastoral  Letter.* 

The  copy  of  this  Letter,  the  only  one  known  by  us  to  be  in 
existence,  was  found  at  the  house  of  James  Ashe,  of  York 
District,  S.  C,  and  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  publica- 
tion by  Rev.  John  S.  Harris,  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  of  Bethesda. 

As  it  is  an  interesting  historical  document,  independent  of 
its  intrinsic  merits,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  place  •  it  on  our 
pages  for  its  better  preservation,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  The  intimations  it  gives  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  several  denominations  of  Christians,  by  the  results  of  our 
revolutionary  conflict,  five  years  before  brought  to  a  close,  are 
suggestive  and  important.  Tlie  difficulty  of  bringing  all 
the  brandies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  Asseinbl}'' ;  the  views  set  forth  as  to  frequency  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  mode  of  its  celebration ;  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  temperance,  as  to  the  duties  of  military  service 
and  attendance  upon  public  elections,  owed  to  the  State ;  as 
to  strange  ministers  and  admissions  to  the  church ;  as  to  educa- 
tion and  collegiate  institutions  in  the  South ;  as  to  personal 
religion,  amusements,  the  family  state  and  government;  as  to 
constant  preaching,  marriage  and  its  solemnization,  especially 
by  the  magistrate,  will  reward  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  Letter  purports  to  be  the  joint  production  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Synod.  It  is  most  probable  that  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Synod's  Committee,  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  an  able  instructor  of  youth,  and  an  ardent 
patriot  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  indebted  for 
its  form  and  style.  The  Letter  printed  is  a  duodecimo  pamphlet 
of  40  pages.  In  the  copy  before  us  the  last  leaf  is  wanting. 
This  will  account  for  its  present  abrupt  termination.  Seventy 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  Pastoral  Letter  was  sent  forth. 
During  this  time  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  has  grown  into 
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five  or  six  Synods,  and  its  three  Presbyteries  into  twenty-seven. 
It  lias  been  the  mother  of  the  cliurches  of  I^orth  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  this  re-publi- 
cation, the  venerable  mother  may  be  regarded  as  addressing 
her  numerous  progeny,  and  our  fathers,  in  the  ministry  of  a 
past  generation,  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in  the  sacred 
office. — [Eds.  S.  P.  R. 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carol inas,  in  November, 
1788,  the  following  persons,  viz:  the  Rev.  Messieurs  David 
Caldwell,  Samuel  MacCorkle,  James  Hall,  jun.,  James  McRea 
and  Samuel  Houston,  together  with  tlie  following  elders, 
Messieurs  Ilezekiah  Alexander,  John  M'Nit  Alexander,  John 
Dickey,  Zacheus  Wilson  and  Robert  King,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  and  publish  a  Pastoral  Letter,  to  be  directed 
to  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  said  Synod. 

"Tlie  committee  met  for  the  above  purpose,  except  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Houston,  Ilezekiah  Alexander  and  Robert  King,  and 
drafted  said  letter;  but,  as  some  unavoidable  circumstances 
prevented  its  publication  till  the  present  meeting  of  the  Synod, 
November,  1789,  it  was  submitted  by  the  committee  to  a 
Synodical  review,  was  read,  amended  and  approved,  and  is  as 
follows : 


%. 


''A  PASTORAL  LETTER,  &c. 

"  The  Sj/pod  of  the  Carolinas,  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Redeemer  in 
general  J  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Preshi/terlan  persuasion  falling 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  care  in  particular y  wish  grace,  Tnercy 
and  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"Very  dear  Brethren : — -It  hath  been  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  the  great  parent  of  the  universe,  and  the  King  of  Sion, 
to  visit  us  in  these  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  both  with  the 
smiles  of  His  providence  and  the  riches  of  His  grace.  He  hath 
lately  made  bare  His  ai:m  in  our  defence,  driven  back  our  foes, 
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delivered  us  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  given  us 
peace  and  independence. 

"In  His  tender  mercj,  He  hath  also  been  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  our  best  interests,  the  concerns  of  our  souls.  He  tlath 
spread  His  Gospel  among  us,  hath  permitted  us  to  organize 
Churches,  erect  Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  the  howling  wil- 
derness, where  lately  roamed  the  savage  and  beast  of  prey, 
and  said:  America,  be  thou  exalted  among  the  nations! 

"The  Lord  our  God,  with  a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched 
arm,  hath  brought  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage;  and  hath,  in  His  free  and  un- 
merited mercy,  emancipated  us,  as  a  church,  from  the  Anti- 
Christian  and  unscriptural  control  of  earthly  kings. 

"The  shocks  of  war  and  revolutions  in  America  have  been, 
happily,  so  far  from  unsettling  the  principles  of  our  church, 
that  they  have  brought  them  into  a  much  more  unfettered 
and  confirmed  state,  and  have  most  agreeably  issued  in  such 
republican  forms  of  government  as  are  altogether  congenial 
with  the  government  of  the  church,  by  Presbyteries,  where  no 
crowned  sovereign,  no  mitred  pontiflf,  no  haughty  or  usurping 
power  can  arrogate  dominion  over  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Such  a  glorious  revolution  in  our  civil  affairs  could  not  fail 
to  mingle  its  free,  rational  and  salutary  effects  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  Ecclesiastic  revolutions  have  taken  place  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  when  alterations  have  been  made  in 
civil  government — the  former  from  the  latter  must  and  will 
receive  their  complection. 

"Every  denomination  of  Christians  in  America  have  expe- 
rienced the  influence  of  the  late  civil  change  in  a  degree 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  their  dependence  upon,  and 
attachment  to,  those  churches  in  Europe  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  origin  and  their  names,  and  with  which  they  were 
connected  before  the  American  revolution. 

"In  the  Independent  Churches  in  New  England  the  ecclesi- 
astic revolution  has  been  scarcely  perceived,  as  they  were 
separated  from  others  in  a  religious  view,  and  under  the  power 
of  no  foreign  prejudices  or  restrictions. 

"  In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  change  has  been  more  sensible. 
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Even  those  States  in  the  Union  where  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  puhlic  affairs  was  in  tlie  hands  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  citizens  possessed  so 
much  national  virtue,  and  felt  the  flame  of  liberty  so  warmly, 
that  it  reached  to  their  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  they  honor- 
ably disdained  to  settle  their  religion  on  a  civil  establishment, 
or  to  support  their  clergy  by  tlie  laws  of  the  land ;  but  gener- 
oush''  allowed  of  an  universal  libertv  of  conscience  to  Chris- 
tians  of  every  denomination.  And  not  only  into  tlie  Episcopal,* 
but  also  into  the  Seceding  and  Covenanting  Churches,  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  a  change  in  civil  government  has  spread 
its  efl'ects,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  alteration.  Even  to  the7n  it 
has  given  an  American  complection  ;  so  far,  at  least,  that  there 
is  ground  of  hope  that  those  thin  and  useless  partition-walls 
which  now  exist  between  the  churches  of  our  common  Ke- 
deemcr,  will  soon  be  broken  down,  and  all  the  shee])  of  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd  collected  into  the  same  fold;  and 
when  the  conduct  of  mankind  will  universally  attest  what 
every  Christian  by  his  language  and  example  ought  to  express, 
'''that  Christ  is  not  divided.'' 

"  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  And  that  a  change  in  some 


*  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  tiie  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  supported  from  the  public  treasury.  The  other  denominations, 
nine  in  numl)or,  were  made  to  pay  for  its  support.  Within  the  space  of  ten 
years  preceding  the  81st  of  December,  1775,  the  sums  advanced  to  this  church 
from  the  public  treasury  amounted  to  £164,027  lis.  Id.  The  expense  of  the 
year  1772  only,  was  £18,081  lis.  Id.  The  estate  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
drawn  more  or  less  from  all  denominations  by  law,  was  computed  in  1777 
to  amount  to  £88O,0(U> ;  and  the  sum  paid  by  Dissenters  to  this  church  in  the  ten 
years  previous  to  1775,  was  stated  to  be  more  than  £82,018  10s.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Established  Churches  in  1777  was  twenty,  Avhile  those  of  the  Dis- 
senters were  iseventy-nine  in  number,  and  in  general  were  much  larger  than  the 
others.  From  this  oppression  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  freed  by  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  judicious  and  moderate  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  far  more  readiness  than  is  usual  among  those  long  possessed  of 
power,  consented  to  a  Constitution  which  repealed  all  laws  that  gave  them  pre- 
eminence. See  the  able  speech  of  Rev.  William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Chufch,  Charleston,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Charleston,  Jan. 
11,  1777,  appended  to  Ramsay's  Hist,  of  the  Ind.  Ch.,  Charleston,  published  in 
1816;  also  Ramsay's  S.  C,  Vol.  II,  p.  17.— [Editors  S.  P.  R. 
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respects  has  taken  place  in  our  church — a  change  equally 
necessary  and  unavoidable — a  change  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  was  expected,  and  to  whicli  every  good  man  must 
have  looked  forward  with  a  pleasing  anxiety  for  the  event. 

"A  total  separation  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  point 
of  civil  policy,  rendered  a  dependent  connection  with  the 
churches  in  that  distant  part  of  the  globe  both  unreasonable 
and  impracticable.  In  fact,  the  time  is  come  when  God  calls 
upon  the  Americans  to  know  not  any  head,  in  a  religious  light, 
but  Christ  himself. 

"From  Calvin  and  Knox,  down  to  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  we  sincerely  revere  the  memory  of  those  great  and 
good  men  who  boldly  contended  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  who  were  eminent  champions  for  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  for  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

"We  heartily  wisli  that  peace  may  be  within  the  walls  of 
every  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  and  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  may  prosper  in  the  hand  of  every  minister  of  the 
New  Testament;  yet,  as  we  think  it  an  unalienable  right  that 
belongs  to  all  Christian  societies,  to  take  their  rules  for  doc- 
trine, Avorship  and  discipline,  from  Christ  alone,  we  wish  only 
to  be  indulged  in  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  same 
privilege — which  j^rivilege  we  believe  is  the  unmerited  gift  of 
God  to  us,  in  common  with  others;  and  which,  graciously  de- 
scending free  and  unsullied  from  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  bound 
to  employ  for  His  glory,  the  propagation  of  His  interest  upon 
earth;  and  (permit  us  to  tell  you)  foryour  everlasting  welfare; 
however  insufficient  for  these  things,  and  inadequate  to  the 
task,  we  are  bound  to  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  who  must 
give  an  account.  Standing,  therefore,  in  that  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
these  United  States,  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them, 
have  been  enlarged  to  such  magnitude  and  extent,  as  to  admit 
of  and  need  a  pluralit}^  of  Synods.  Four  Synods  have  accord- 
ingly grown  out  of  one,  viz:  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  Synod  of  Yirginia, 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 

"The  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  comprehends  the  Presbyteries 
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of  South  Carolina,  Abingdon  and  Orange.  Tliese  Synods, 
with  their  several  subordinate  constituent  Presbyteries,  are  all 
co-arranged  under  one  General  Assemhly^  precisely  on  the 
model  of  church  government,  obtained  and  adopted  among  our 
fathers  and  predecessors  in  Scotland,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  glorious  reformation  from  Popery.  O!  that  our  hearts 
were  at  all  times  disposed  to  praise  God  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men. 

"  Paint  to  yourselves,  if  you  please,  a  Synodical  meeting  of 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  throughout  our  churches.  Imagine 
some  of  them  to  be  your  aged,  experienced  and  venerable 
teacliers,  by  whose  piety  and  precedent  care  you  have  been 
instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  before 
you  visited  this  land;  imagine  others  to  be  their  sons  and 
pupils,  your  former  acquahitances,  and  perhaps  the  companions 
of  your  youth ;  imagine  others  to  have  come  from,  and  received 
their  education  in  Europe, — to  have  long  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, and  thereby  to  have  collected  all  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence which  both  Europe  and  America  could  afford;  imagine 
that  all  these  have  convened  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  the  chiwcli  for  their  object — uncalled  by  any 
magistrate — unawed  by  any  government — unsupported  by 
civil  power — unopposed  by  Popery  or  bloody  persecution — 
uninfluenced  by  lucrative  motives — unbiassed  by  a  mother 
church — directed  by  the  wisdom  and  warned  by  the  errors  of 
all  Councils  and  Synods  before  them ;  amidst  the  confluence  of 
all  these  happy  circumstances,  assisted  by  your  prayers,  and 
the  spirit  of  judgment^  how  flattering  the  prospect! 

"This  pleasing  prospect,  our  dear  brethren,  we  trust  in  God 
has  been  realized — that  it  has  excited  in  you  grateful  hearts, 
and  that  you  have  mingled  your  gratitude  and  praise  to  God 
on  this  account,  for  all  the  wonders  of  His  grace  and  love. 
We  speak  with  more  plainness  and  freedom  on  this  subject, 
because  few  of  the  members  of  our  Synod  were  present ;  but 
we  hope  and  believe  such  an  assembly  has  met — an  assembly 
that  wants  but  antiquity,  and  the  world  a  knowledge  of  their 
learning,  piety  and  abilities,  to  render  them  in  every  view 
respectable.     And  we  think,  brethren,  you  will  concur  with 
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us  iti  believing,  that  an  assembly  thus  circumstanced,  as  free 
from  civil  control,  under  as  few  temptations  to  please  mankind, 
or  to  compl}^  vtdth  the  humors  of  the  times,  having  no  sovereign 
but  Christ,  nor  any  laws  to  bind  them  but  His  word^  never 
met  before  the  era  of  American  independence. 

"Similar  preceding  assemblies  have  generally  been  convo- 
cated  at  the  instance,  under  the  influence,  and  by  the  support 
of  civil  power,  and  were  thereby  bound  tQ  attend  to  some  ob- 
jects of  much  less  magnitude  than  the  t^'^se  of  Christ,  or  the 
propagation  of  religion.  This  was  the  case  both  before  and 
since  the  Keformation.  The  Council  of  Pisa  was  called  by 
Lewis  XII  to  answer  a  political  question,  while  the  Council  of 
Lateran  was  convened  to  oppose  it. 

"  But  ther^  is  no  necessity  to  go  back  into  these  dark  ages 
for  examples.  We  know  that  Edward  YI  called  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  and  bishops,  to  form  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  a 
Common  Prayer-Book.  When  it  was  found  that  some  things 
in  the  Prayer-Book  gave  offence  to  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  some 
others  abroad,  he  required  them  to  revise  and  complete  it. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  ecclesiastic  agents,  reviewed  it  after 
it  had  been  abolished  by  Mary,  and  James  I  gave  it  another 
revisal  at  the  famous  conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

"It  is  altogether  certain  that  the  Westminster  Assembly 
were  called  and  supported  by  a  Parliament;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  celebrated  performance  is  much  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
those  divines,  than  to  all  other  concurring  circumstances. 
Perhaps  no  assembly  ever  yet  convened  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  had  greater  cause  to  say,  'The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad,'  than  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America. 

"  Here  let  us  say  with  the  psalmist,  Iliggaion  Selah.  Pause 
and  consider— consider  the  marvellous  loving  kindness  of  the 
king,  both  of  saints  and  nations.  For  America  has  he  reserved 
the  solution  of  that  important  question :  '  To  what  degree  of 
perfection  can  a  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  possible 
advantage,  carry  forward  the  good  order  and  government  both 
of  Church  and  State.' 
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"There  are  not  wanting  some,  perhaps,  under  onr  pastoral 
care,  who,  by  their  nniform  opposition  to  every  appearance  of 
change,  seem  to  imagine  we  have  already  reached  tliat  perfec- 
tion. Such  persons  are  principally,  in  our  view,  in  the  first 
,  division  of  this  work,  and  more  especially  if  they  be,  as  in 
charity  we  hope  many  of  them  are,  sincere  servants  of  our 
common  Lord.  It  is  plain,  from  the  Word  of  God,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  will  never  arrive  at  full  perfection  in  her  mili- 
tant state;  certainly,  then,  improvements  may  be  made  in 
tliose  things  that  respect  the  interest  of  Sion. 

"That  this  work  may  be  involved  in  as  little  perplexity  as 
possible,  we  shall — 

"1st.  Explain  those  matters  in  which  we  suppose  some 
changes  to  be  necessary  at  this  time. 

"2d.  Recommend  to  you  tlie  observation  and  practice  of 
a  variety  of  things,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  considerable 
weight,  and  may  terminate  in  your  advantage. 

"3d.  Address  you  on  a  few  subjects  that  are  of  unchange- 
able and  unceasing  importance,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  a  little  reading 
and  reasoning  will  inform  you,  our  dear  brethren,  that  there 
are  four  things  which,  with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions, 
all  churches  in  all  ages  and  places  have  claimed  or  possessed 
the  right  of  performing,  wherever  circumstances  seem  to  re- 
quire it;  and  they  have  also  possessed  the  right  to  judge  of 
those  circumstances. 

"1st.  To  arrange  and  declare  their  sense  of  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

"2d.  To  form  a  directory  for  public  worship. 

"3d.  To  give  their  sense  of  that  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  Christ  in  his  cliurch. 

"4tli.  To  draw  up  a  series  of  prudential  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  execution  the  above  government. 

"Tliis  right,  or  these  rights,  w^ere  claimed,  and  justly  claimed, 
by  several  councils  before  the  Reformation,  and  were  dreaded 
and  disputed  by  none  but  the  Pope  and  his  bigoted  partizans. 

"They  were  boldly  and  openly  asserted  by  Luther,  Zuingle, 
Melancthon  and  others,  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation — 
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by  the  English  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI — by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the 
formation  of  the  IS^ational  Covenant — by  both  the  Scotch  and 
English  Churches  in  the  unhappy  days  of  Charles  I,  and  are 
now  claimed,  and  justly  claimed,  in  these  United  States,  by 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Cliurche;^,  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  and  Associate  Presbytery. 

"Tlicse  several  churches,  though  they  have  not  all  made  new 
arrangements  of  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  yet  some  of 
them  have  done  it;  and  all  have  agreed  in  declaring,  that  they 
do  understand  the  Scriptures  either  according  to  arrangements 
already  made,  or  according  to  such  changes  or  alterations  as 
they  judged  necessary  to  be  made. 

"Dear  brethren,  permit  us  to  deal  plainly  and  honestly  with 
you.  We  know  that  we  must  give  an  account  of  our  steward- 
ship. God  forbid  that  we  should  flatter,  prejudice  or  court 
popularity;  therefore,  give  us  leave  with  one  judgment  and 
one  heart,  in  this  united  Synodical  capacity,  to  inform  you, 
that  these  rights  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  disputed. 

"If  a  Synod  of  ours,  or  of  the  Seceding  or  Covenanting 
Churches,  or  any  other  churches,  have  acted  without  these 
rights  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  America,  another 
Synod  or  Assembly  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  Strasburgh 
or  Spires,  must  certainly  have  done  the  same.  If  we  have 
been  wrong  in  principle,  our  reforming  fathers  were  also  wrong. 
If  they  claimed  no  privilege  but  that  which  they  received 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  no  reasonable  person  will  say 
that  privilege  is  denied  to  us,  or  that  a  right  was  delegated  to 
them  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  this  age  of  the  world  has 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  exercising 
this  right,  in  its  full  vigor,  will  appear,  were  we  onl}^  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  things. 

"The  truths  and  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  like  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  shine  without  visible  order.  To  arrange  either  one 
or  other,  so  as  to  be  understood,  we  must  give  names,  and 
reduce  to  classes.  The  human  mind,  best  able  to  see  things. in 
successive  order,  requires  this.     Hence  the  necessity  of  sys- 
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tematic  divinity — hence  the  necessity  of  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms. 

"These  are  advantageous  both  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures and  keeping  up  an  uniformity  of  doctrines  in  the  same 
church ;  but,  as  perfection  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Word  of 
God  alone,  it  would  be  both  dangerous  and  wrong  to  give  that 
epithet  to  any  Confession,  Catechism,  or  other  system  of  human 
composition.  Tlii&  matter  is  set  in  a  proper  light  by  the  vene- 
rable compilers  of  our  present  standards.  Conf.  chap  xxxi,  sec. 
6.  'All  Synods  or  Councils,  since  the  Apostles'  times,  whether 
general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred ;  there- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.' 

"As  to  those  doctrines  in  the  Word  of  God  that  respect 
joublic  worship,  in  point  of  matter  they  are  very  plain ;  but,  in 
point  of  order  or  arrangement,  they  are  not  so  easily  under- 
stood. Hence  different  forms  of  public  worship  in  different 
churches ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  one  uniform  directory 
among  the  members  of  every  church  or  denomination  of 
Christians,  that  each  individual  may  previously  know  the 
order  and  manner  of  religious  exercises.  As  to  church  govern- 
ment, we  only  repeat  the  right  already  asserted,  that  each 
church  or  denomination  may  and  ought  to  declare  in  what 
sense  they  understand  the  model  laid  down  in  the  Word  of 
God.  And  as  the  subject  of  church  government  is  not  very 
clearly  treated  in  the  Scriptures,  opinions  in  regard  of  this 
matter  have  been  various. 

"The  doctrine  of  church  government  hath  given  names  to 
three  denominations  of  Christians — the  Independents,  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians,  each  possessing  and  claiming  the 
right  of  declaring  their  respective  sentiments  on  this  sitbject. 

"With  regard  to  discipline,  or  i\\Qform  of  process  in  execut- 
ing this  government,  every  sensible  man  knows  that  Jt  ■  is  left 
chiefly  to  the  direction  of  human  prudence.  Christ,  Jjesus  has 
not  given  his  church  ^  form  of  process,  and  this  very  cir- 
cumstance is  sufiicient  to  convince  us  that  there  was  no 
necessity. 
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"Kow,  brethren,  the  exercise  of  these  rights  are  attended, 
in  our  judgment,  with  only  two  restrictions. 

"First,  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  be  allowed  to  impose  his 
or  their  sense  of  the  Scriptures  on  any  other  man  or  set  of  men, 
so  as  to  persecute  on  account  of  any  doctrine  or  sentiment, 
purely  religious,  and  not  immediately  striking  at  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  civil  society. 

"Second,  That  no  one  thing  be  proposed  as  a  term  of  com- 
munion in  the  different  churches,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice, 
unless  in  doctrine  it  be  essential,  and  in  practice  directly  con- 
trary to  some  express  command. 

"Acting  on  these  Scriptural  and  rational  principles,  let  us, 
dear  brethren,  divesting  our  minds  of  all  prejudice,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  take  a  short  and  summary  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  late  Synod  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  first 
place,  with  respect  to  doctrine,  they  have  done  little;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  to  be  done.  The  greater  part  on  this 
subject  which  is  necessary,  was  already  prepared  to  their  hands 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  whose  Confession  of 
Faith  they  have  adopted  themselves,  and  have  recommended 
the  adoption  of  it  to  you,  as  containing,  in  their  judgment, 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrijjtm'es.  This  is 
expressed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  exclude  from  our  commu- 
nion a  pious  Episcopalian,  Associate  or  Independent,  believing 
that  those  who  shall  at  last  commune  together  for  ever  in 
Heaven,  may  very  justly  hold  comnmnion  with  each  other  on 
earth. 

"  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  adopted, 
as  far  as  we  know,  every  tittle  of  the  articles  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  excepting  those  paragraphs 
that  respect  the  magistrate's  power  over  the  church  ;'^  and  of 
those  paragraphs  they  have  given  that  explanation  which  they 
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*  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  adopting  act,  that  when 
tho  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  first  adopted  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  they  excepted  the  third  section  of  the  23d  chapter,  and  that  section 
has  never  been  received  or  acknowledged  as  part  of  the  standard  of  doctrine  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 
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think  corresponds  with  Scripture,  reason  and  justice;  and,  in 
our  judgment,  they  have  left  the  matter  on  that  footing  on 
which  it  was  left  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Gospel,  who  renounced 
all  concern  in  civil  government,  and  uniformly  testified  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  but,  as  this  is  a  subject 
that  has  not  been  nmch  disputed  either  by  ministers  or  people, 
we  refer  you  to  the  explanation  in  the  new  system  to  speak  for 
itself. 

"Tliis  system  has  been  the  subject  of  long,  repeated  and 
critical  discussion  by  the  late  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  may  be  shortly  expected  among  the  churches 
bound  up  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  these 
unitedly  to  remain  the  form  of  doctrine  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America.  We  believe  that  any  candid  person,  ex- 
amining with  attention  this  Confession  of  Faith,  and  placing 
in  the  front  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  instead  of  rejecting  it,  will  become 
better  informed,  and  better  established  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  that  it  will  increase  his  esteem  of  the  piety  and 
abilities  of  its  venerable  compilers,  and  be  to  him  a  public 
testimony  of  the  attachment  of  the  late  Synod  of  New  York 
and  PhiUidelphia  to  the  same  good  cause.  By  a  due  and  im- 
partial perusal  of  the  late  published  system,  not  considering  so 
much  who  did  it  as  what  it  is,  and  by  diligently  comparing  it 
with  the  Word  of  God,  which  we  beseech  you  to  do,  you  will 
be  able  to  detect  and  counteract  the  insidious  attempts  of  de- 
signing men.  The  aim  of  such  incendiaries  is,  to  shake  your 
confidence  on  the  orthodoxy  of  your  teachers ;  to  persuade  you 
that  a  total  subversion  of  the  faith  has  taken  place  in  the  late 
Synodical  revisals;  that  all  is  wrong  with  us,  and  all  is  right 
with  them.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  good  principles  as  they 
would  wish  you  to  imagine  they  possess,  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  better  practice.* 
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*  The  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  appears  to  have  felt  deeply  the  injurious  insinua- 
tions which  were  current  against  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  the  MS.  records  of  their  first  sessions: — "Thursday, 
Nov,  6th,  1788.     The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read,  which  being  done,  the  Mode- 
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"  It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that  some  who  profess  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ,  declare  by  their  conduct  that  they  are 
trumpeters  of  sedition  rather  than  ambassadors  of  the  Prince 
OF  Peace.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  told  you,  that  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit ;  their  words  may  appear  to  profit  you — 
they  may  be  calculated  to  please  and  deceive  you;  but,  follow 
tlieir  example,  and,  in  God's  great  name,  where  would  it  end? 
Although  perfection  in  holiness  be  not  attainable  in  this  life, 
yet  you  will  grant  that  there  is  a  conversation  which  becomes 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  there  is  another  contrary  to  that 
peace  and  holiness  which  it  universally  enjoins.  Your  teachers 
and  pastors  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility;  they  are  not  only 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  expunge  an  error  when  discovered 
to  them,  but  also  to  express  their  obligations  to  the  person  who 
makes  the  discovery;  remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  bare  assertion,  the  bias 
of  a  prejudiced  education,  and  a  full  proof.  On  the  whole,, 
we  trust  you  will  do  them  the  justice  to  believe,  that  their  ad- 
herence to  reformation  principles  is  as  steady,  their  attachment 
to  Scriptural  discipline  as  warm,  and  their  wishes  for  your 
souls'  welfare  as  genuine  and  sincere,  as  any  class  of  Protestant 
clergy  in  United  America.  With  regard  to  public  worship^ 
the  recommendations  respecting  the  more  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  appears,  in  particular,  to  demand 
an  impartial  and  serious  enquiry;  and,  were  you  to  take  the 


rator  enquii*ed  at  the  Committee  of  Overtures  whether  they  had  any  business  pre- 
pared for  the  Synod :  on  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  read  as  follows, 
viz: 

That  the  Committee  think  it  highly  necessary  that  Synod  should  enquire  re- 
specting a  certain  report,  apparently  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  namely :  that  they  had  cast  off  the  Larger  Catechism, 
and  that  with  difficulty  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  retained.  The  Synod,  in  con- 
sequence of  examining  into  the  above  report,  and  having  received  what  they 
considered  authentic  testimony,  conclude  that  report  to  be  totally  false:  Resolved, 
That  it  be  enjoined  on  the  several  members  of  Synod  to  take  an  account  when  it 
may  appear  that  the  above  false  and  scandalous  report  is  injurious  to  the  credit  of 
religion,  and  call  those  who  propagated  it  before  their  respective  judicatories ; 
and,  if  found  guilty,  without  being  able  to  give  their  author,  that  they  be  treated 
according  to  the  demerit  of  their  crime." — [Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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time  and  pains  to  do  this,  we  are  persuaded  that  any  objection 
against  the  mode  prescribed  would  nearly,  or  altogether, 
vanish — namely,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be 
administered  witli  more  frequency,  and  fewer  public  exercises. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
greatest  event  that  ever  took  place  in  this  world,  and  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  this  blessed  ordinance  on  the  hearts  of  God's 
people,  that  we  are  disposed  to  plead  for  this  alteration.  This 
ordinance  is  one  of  the  hiost  lively  emblems  of  heaven  which 
the  Christian  worship  affords.  When  the  hands  are  w^ashed 
in  innocency,  and  we  encompass  the  altar  of  God  with  a  lively 
and  devout  frame  of  soul,  in  the  reception  of  the  holy  ordin- 
ance, tliere  appears  to  be  but  one  step  between  this  and  'be- 
holding him  as  He  is.'  Can  there  be  any  object  that  should  be 
remembered  so  frequently  as  that  Eedeemer  who  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  with  His  owm  blood? — who  re- 
membered us  before  His  incarnation,  through  His  suffering  and 
despised^ life,  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross;  wdio,  on  Mount 
Olivet,  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  His  disciples,  and 
through  them  communicated  a  lasting  blessing  to  His  Church ; 
and  while  the  sweet  melody  of  His  voice  was  sounding  in  their 
ears,  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  Heaven,  where 
the  memory  of  His  people  is  engraven  on  His  heart,  and  their 
names  on  the  palms  of  His  hands,  and  wiiere  He  pleads  the 
merits  of  His  sufferings  in  behalf  of  His  people.  If  He  thus 
remembers  us,  how  can  we  forget  Him? 

'"Now,  though  He  reigns  exalted  high, 
His  love  is  still  as  great ; 
Well  He  remembers  Calvary, 
Nor  let  His  saints  forget.' 

"  Were  we  able  to  unite  the  necessary  frequency  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  ordinance  with  tlie  labor  and  variety  of 
exercises  that  attend  the  usual  mode,  we  would  most  cheerfully 
attempt  it ;  but  you  know  that  these  are  incompatible.  Tlie 
apostles  administered  it  weekly,  the  primitive  Christians  quar- 
terly or  monthly ;  and  in  the  days  of  Knox,  the  reforming 
apostle  of  Scotland,  it  was  monthly.  And  distance  of  time, 
from  the  memorable  time  of  the  crucifixion,  instead  of  taking 
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from,  seems  to  form  an  argument  for  the  more  frequent  admin- 
istration of  that  holy  ordinance.  The  Westminster  Directory 
and  ours  both  recommend  a  preparatory  sermon  some  time  on 
the  preceding  week,  and  one  on  tlie  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  ordinance  is  to  be  administered. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
prescribed  one  sermon  on  the  day  before,  one  on  Ihe  morning 
before,  and  a  thanksgiving  sermon,  it  is  presumed,  on  the  even- 
ing after;  and  but  one  assisting  minister,  whose  pulpit  is  to  be 
supplied  by  another.  How  easy  is  all  this  where  there  are 
more  ministers  than  vacant  churches?  yea,  more  would  be 
practicable.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  have  three  sermons  on  a  fasting  day;  two  action  ser- 
mons, a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  evening,  and  two  on 
Monday.  But  is  all  this  necessary  to  the  right  administration 
of  tlie  ordinance  ?  Or  is  it  possible  in  a  land  like  ours,  where 
there  are  many  churches,  and  few  to  supply  them?  Is  it 
essential  to  the  ordinance?  You  know  it  is  not.  No  sen- 
sible man  will  suppose  this,  after  he  has  attentively  read  the 
primitive  institution,  and  the  manner  of  its  first  administration. 
Is  it  practicable  in  this  country?  You  must  be  sensible  it  is 
not.  All  that  you  gain  by  restricting  us  on  this  subject  is, 
that  you  deprive  yourselves  of  the  reception  of  this  ordinance 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  vacant  churches 
altogether.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  subject;  your  mistake 
arises  from  comparing  tlie  churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
with  the  cl lurches  in  America,  without  comparing  their  diffe- 
rent circumstances ;  and  the  clergy  in  those  countries  complain 
that  the  multiplicity  of  exercises  destroys  the  frequent  admin- 
istration there,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  administrators. 
What  would  be  the  complaints  of  such  men  were  they  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  our  churches! 

"Words  might  be  multiplied  on  this  subject,  but  we  speak 
as  to  wise  men,  j  udge  ye  what  we  say,  and  the  Lord  give  you 
understanding  in  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace. 

"Respecting  church  government^  we  believe  you  will  find  no 
material  alteration.    The  Westminster  form,  nearly  in  the  words 
which  are  used  in  that  system,  hath  been  adopted,  except  where 
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circumstances  of  time  and  place  might  liave  made  some  change 
necessary.  The  Synod  of  Phihidelphia  do  not  appear  to  have 
thought  explanations  or  amendments  on  that  subject  needful, 
and  we  concur  with  tlieni  on  that  point;  l)ut  as  to  discipline  it 
was  otherwise.  Discipline  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  object 
of  tlie  Synod.  Our  reforming  fathers  had  but  just  emerged 
from  Popery,  when  they  gave  us  their  systems  of  discij^line, 
and  it  ^yas  difficult  for  them,  all  at  oiice,  to  be  entirely  free 
from  that  bigoted,  persecuting  spirit  which  they  even  opposed. 
Kehgious  liberty  and  ttie  rights  of  conscience  w^ere,  in  that 
dark  and  persecuting  age,  but  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Religious  assemblies  were  then  called  by  the  civil  magistrate; 
he  supported  their  authority  by  the  sword;  they  were  under 
his  control,  and,  in  their  turn,  ratiiled  Iris  decrees.  The  ques- 
tion too  often  in  debate  was,  what  is  the  sovereign'' s  pleasure? 
The  influence  of  these  things  would  naturally  show  itself  more 
in  discipline  tlum  doctrine — hence  many  things  therein  con- 
tained that  would  not  suit  a  people  under  no  civil  restraint  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  who  are  at  liberty  to  draw  their  sys- 
tems, both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  from  tlie  pure  fountain  of 
Divine  revelation. 

"The  old  books  of  disci])! ine  are  too  severe  in  their  spirit, 
too  ceremonious  in  their  form,  too  disproportionate  in  tlie  ob- 
jects of  their  censure;  and  tlie  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  now  almost  become  obsolete,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  English  language  since  the  period  in  which 
they  were  written.  Witness  the  severity  of  the  acts  of  uni- 
formity, under  all  ^pain,  civil  and  ecclesiastic — witness  their 
forms  of  citations,  and  the  greater  exconnnunication,  prescribed 
in  Stewart's  collections — witness  the  disproportionate  notice 
taken  of  Sabbath  breaking  and  fornication,  compared  with 
drunkenness,  tale-bearing,  profane  swearing,  and  other  crimes. 
In  these  we  also  find  a  complication  of  things  civil  and  reli- 
gious, such  as  the  question  concerning  the  right  of  tlie  king's 
commissioner  to  sit  in  General  Assembly — the  right  of  patrons 
and  patronage,  <fec.,  all  wdiich  are  by  no  means  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  our  churches;  which  considerations  are 
sufficient  to  convince  every  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind 
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that  alterations  were  necessary  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Having  endeavored  to  explain  some  necessary  things  relative 
to  the  Cliurch  of  Christ,  we  proceed : 

"Secondly.  To  recoiywiend  to  yon  the  observation  and  prac- 
tice of  a  variety  of  things,  all  which  appear  to  have  consider- 
able weight,  and  may  terminate  in  your  advantage.  You  may 
not  think  them  absolutely  necessary,  but  must  acknowledge 
they  are  altogether  ex])edicnt.  They  might  all  be  enforced 
with  arguments,  but  these  would  swell  this  letter  beyond  its 
intended  bounds.  We  therefore  liope  that  the  bare  mention- 
ing of  tliem,  with  the  due  exercise  of  your  own  thoughts,  will 
be  sufficient,  and  answer  the  designed  purpose.  Live  within 
your  income.  To  do  this  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves, 
your  families  and  the  commonwealth.  If  any  of  you  have 
contracted  the  ruinous  habit  of  unnecessary  expenses,  endeavor 
immediately  to  retrench  them.  Contract  no  extravagant  debts. 
Be  s])aring  of  foreign  luxuries,  they  will  keep  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  and  make  our  country  poor;  therefore,  prefer 
the  manufactures  of  your  own  country,  and  the  productions  of 
your  own  industry  and  your  own  land.  Seasonably  prepare 
vour  wills  and  testaments,  which  ou<>'ht  to  be  reviewed  and 
ratified  as  changes  and  occurrences  may  take  place,  at  least 
once  on  every  year.  Clearly  ascertain  your  property  in  the 
worldly  estates  you  hold,  that  your  posterity,  as  well  as  your- 
selves, may  be  as  little  involved  as  possible  in  litigation  and 
law;  and,  in  order  to  that,  let  your  debts  and  credits  be  fairly 
stated,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  your  papers  when  you  are 
dead  and  gone.  Keep  your  congregational  and  other  public 
accounts  in  as  good  a  state  as  possible.  A  neglect  in  these 
cases  is  often  the  source  of  much  confusion  and  uneasiness. 
Dispense  with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  at  marriages,  funerals 
especially,  times  of  harvest,  and  other  occasions,  where  it  has 
been  found  pernicious  to  the  peace,  health  and  morals  of  man- 
kind.''^ Train  up  your  children  in  some  honest  occupation, 
and  think  not  that  binding  them  to  a  trade  is  a  degradation. 


*  We  recommend  to  your  attentive  perusal  a  small  treatise,  written  by  Dr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  use  and  pernicious  effects  of  spirituous  liquors. 
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May  we  ever  hope  to  see  the  time,  when  he  only  will  be  con- 
sidered a  free  citizen^  who  earns  his  living  by  some  lawful 
employment,  and  when  parents,  who  teach  their  children 
nothing  but  idleness,  will,  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  be  de- 
prived of  the  government  of  them  altogether.  Accustom  your 
children,  therefore,  to  habits  of  industry,  economy,  temperance 
and  subordination ;  restrain  them  from  vagrant,  idle  and  dis- 
orderly companions.  '  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall 
be  wise;  but  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.' 
Revere  the  government  under  which  you  live,  and  by  which 
you  are  protected;  teach  your  children  the  constitution  of 
your  country ;  inform  them  that  we,  and  they  with  us,  were,  in 
the  design  of  our  enemies,  Pharoah's  bondmen ;  and  that  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand.  Conscien- 
tiously abide  by  all  the  just  and  equitable  laws  of  your  country. 
Pay  a  due  respect  to  all  officers  of  justice  and  good  order,  as 
ministers  of  God  for  good  to  you.  Attend  with  punctuality, 
as  the  law  points  out,  on  all  military  duty,  and  consider  it 
your  duty  to  obey ;  be  punctual  in  attending  on  all  public 
elections  for  representatives,  and  give  your  votes  for  those  w^ho 
appear  to  you  to  be  best  (pialified  to  serve  you  in  that  station. 
How  surprising  and  inconsistent  is  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  struggled  through  a  war  of  so  many  years'  duration,  to 
obtain  certain  privileges,  and  will  not,  at  this  time,  spend  one 
day  in  the  year  at  our  ])laces  of  election.  Discharge  your 
public  dues  with  punctuality  and  without  murmuring;  assume 
no  part  in  riots  or  (piarrels ;  have  as  little  intercourse  as  pos- 
sible with  the  licentious  and  disorderlv  either  in  Church  or 
State  ;  furnish  your  families  with  as  great  a  variety  as  possible 
of  approved  religious  books  ;'^  approj^riate  a  reasonable  portion 
of  your  income  to  tlic  building  and  repairing  of  churches,  and 


*  We  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  following  books  for  use  of  your- 
selves and  families: — Doddridge's  Family  Expositor;  Ditto  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Rehgion  in  the  Soul;  Ditto  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  Boston's  Four-fold  State  of 
Man ;  Thomson's,  Fisher's  and  Willison's  Catechisms ;  Davies's,  Erskine's,  Boston's, 
Walker's  and  Witherspoon's  Sermons;  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Allen's 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ;  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man-;  Edwards 
on  the  Affections;  Ditto  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  &c.,  &c. 
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to  the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youths,  who  maj^  possess 
promising  talents,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  countenance 
and  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  all  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  from  the  most  private  up  to  those  of  the  most  public 
and  important  nature ;  diffuse  your  beneficence  to  the  poor  and 
needy  around  you,  and  with  hearts  filled  with  benevolence  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  endeavor  to  honor  God  in  the  use  of 
that  worldly  substance  with  which,  in  the  bounty  of  his  Provi- 
dence, he  has  blessed  vou. 

"We  recommend  to  all  vacant  societies,,  who  expect  stated 
supplies  from  our  several  Presbyteries,  to  form  themselves 
into  congregations  regularly  organized,  and  to  elect  such  of 
their  members  as  may  appear  best  qualified  to  act  as  ruling 
elders,  and  to  apply  to  their  respective  Presbyteries  for  ordina- 
tion ;  that  they  may  be  helps  to  us  in  government,  and  be  able 
to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  in  those  societies  over  which  they 
are  appointed ;  to  take  up  regular  subscriptions  and  annual 
collections  for  all  necessary  purposes ;  to  erect  and  put  in  order 
suitable  houses  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  obtain  legal 
rights  for  the  lots  of  ground  on  which  they  are  built,  in  order 
to  prevent  those  difiticulties  that  might  hereafter  ensue,  by  a 
transfer  made  by  the  present  proprietors  to  persons  of  other 
denominations.  We  further  recommend  to  vacant  congrega- 
tions to  apply  to  their  respective  Presbyteries  for  congrega- 
tional catechising,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  although  the  former  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  largely 
entered  into,  nor  the  latter  as  frequently  administered  as  in 
our  stated  charges,  yet  we  do  not  wish  that  any  of  the  churches 
under  our  care  should  be  altogether  destitute  of  those  ordin- 
ances which  have  been  so  salutary  to  God's  people,  in  all  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  sincerelv  lament  the  destitute 
situation  of  our  vacancies — so  many  in  number — some  of  them 
remote  from  us — and  so  few  to  supply  them.  We  are  sensible 
that  your  destitute  situation  may  sometimes  induce  you  to  in- 
vite and  encourage  strangers  to  administer  ordinances  among 
you,  before  you  are  suflftciently  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
ters, abilities  or  principles.  But,  as  you  have  taken  the  mem- 
bers of  the   Presbyteries  of  South- Carolina,  Abingdon   and 
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Orange,  for  your  spiritual  guides,  permit  us  to  inform  you,  that 
these  are  the  channels  through  which  you  ought  only  to  receive 
them.  God  forbid  that  we  should  desire  to  prevent  you  from 
hearing  a  single  sermon  from  any  one,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, whom  Christ  hath  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  that  we 
should  wish  any  vacancy  to  adhere  to  us  one  moment  longer 
than  is  consistent  with  their  advantage;  but  we  beseech  you 
to  conduct  orderly  with  regard  to  strangers.  Look  at  the  fate 
of  some  unhappy  congregations,  who  have  been  too  rash 
already  in  their  conduct  towards  them.  lie  must  be  a  very 
ignorant  num,  or  a  very  bad  man,  who  cannot  pass  for  one  day 
among  any  people;  and  tliink  not,  because  a  man  may  please 
you  for  a  sermon  or  two,  that  he  will  always  continue  to  merit 
your  approbation.  We  do  not  mean  to  hinder  you  from  occa- 
feionally  hearing  strangers  of  any  regular  denomination  of 
Cliristians,  who  are  sound  in  the  faith,  provided  they  be  not  of 
ill  fame.  Every  man  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  good  man 
imtil  he  be  known  to  be  bad ;  nor  should  an  evil  report  be 
believed,  whoever  may  be  the  author,  till  we  are  certain  it  is 
true.  But  we  would  dissuade  you  from  encouraging  strangers 
to  settle  among  you  for  any  considerable  time,  as  your  teachers, 
who  refuse  to  cultivate  an  accpiaintance  with  your  respective 
.Presl)yteries,  who  appear  to  l)e  more  intent  on  making  parties 
than  Christians,  or  who  cannot  produce  proper  testimonials 
from  some  rcii-ular  churcli  in  America.  Foreio-n  credentials 
may  be  either  forfeited  or  forged ;  and  it  may  be  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  be  informed  of  the  one  or  detect  the 
other;  and  every  man  of  a  fair  character  and  honest  heart, 
will  reacinly  sul)mit  to  those  necessary  rules  established  in  the 
Church  of  Clirist,  by  attaching  himself  to  that  church,  and 
subjecting  himself  to  that  body  of  ministers  with  whom  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  may  correspond.  We  solemnly  call  upon  all, 
especially  the  rulers  of  our  vacant  congregations,  to  be  cautious 
in  this  matter;  and  we  tliink  it  the  duty  of  private  members 
to  leave  the  direction  of  it  to  the  rulers  of  their  respective 
societies.  We  also  call  upon  all  ruling  elders  and  represen- 
tatives in  our  vacant  churches,  to  be  careful  in  the  admission 
of  members  to  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  to  see 
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that  not  only  tlie  profane  and  grossly  ignorj^nt  be  proliibited 
from  them;  but  also  those,  whatever  may  be  their  moral 
characters,  who  acknowledge  to  be  habitual  absentees  from 
the  public  worship  of  God,  or  who  omit  His  worship  in  their 
families.  We  exhort  all  under  our  care  to  cultivate  Christian 
charity  and  forbearance  towards  all  men,  and  especially  to 
those  who  belong  to  the  household  of  faith ;  to  prevent  and 
remove,  as  much  as  possible,  every  ground  of  unchristian  ani- 
mosity, that  no  occasion  may  be  given  for  enemies  to  reproach 
the  cause  of  religion,  nor  unnecessary  trouble  given  to  the 
rulers  of  the  church.  But  when  it  is  known  that  any  member 
of  the  church  has  been  guilty  of  immorality  vdiicli,  if  it  should 
pass  without  censure,  the  cause  of  religion  would  suffer,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  made  known  to  the  rulers  of 
the  church — least,  by  a  criminal  silence,  those  wlio  know  it 
become  partakers  of  other  men's  sins;  and  where  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  such  infonnation,  let  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honor  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  offender,  be  the  leading 
motives.  But  let  not  such  information  be  delayed  until  imme- 
diately before  the  party  offending  may  expect  to  be  admitted 
to  sealing  ordinances,  provided  it  can  be  made  sooner,  in  order 
to  prevent  those  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  occur,  both 
in  respect  to  tlie  parties  themselves,  and  the  judicatory  to 
which  they  are  subject. 

"Brethren,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  recom- 
mendatory way,  to  one  subject  more,  to  which,  if  you  properly 
attend,  cannot  fail  to  conduce  to  the  advantage  botli  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  society — we  mean  literature.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  all  wise  nations  to  promote  the  education  of  youth. 
The  Jews,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  their  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  had  their 
gymnasia,  or  places  of  education  for  young  men,  who  designed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  exertions  tliat  have  been  made  by  nations,  societies  and 
individuals,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  without  weighty  reasons,  that  our 
Southern  Legislatures  have  not  paid  more  attention  to  that 
important  subject,  when  we  consider  that  complication  of  civil 
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and  military  business  in  which  they  have  been  necessarily  in- 
volved. But  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  oft',  when  they  will 
give  us  more  than  charters  for  colleges  and  academies,  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  have  been  rather  too  liberal.  Certain  it 
is,  that  literature  is  not  encouraged  in  these  Southern  States, 
equal  to  its  importance — too  much  learning,  and  not  half 
enough — too  many  seats  of  learning,  and  not  one  properly  fur- 
nished. Should  we  be  remiss  in  this  matter,  and  the  Korthern 
States  promote  it  with  zeal  and  vigor,  as  it  is  well  known  they 
do,  is  it  possible  we  will  maintain  that  importance  in  the  view 
of  the  political  and  literary  world  that  will  be  productive 
either  of  our  honor  or  advantage?  This,  with  many  other 
considerations  that  will  readily  occur  to  you,  should  excite  you 
to  pay  a  friendly  attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  that  their 
minds  may  be  enlightened,  and  their  hearts  formed  to  religion 
and  virtue,  and  may  be  capable  of  conducting  the  aff'airs  of 
Church  and  State,  when  you  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust.  To  live 
long,  those  of  us  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  active  life  have 
no  reason  to  expect.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  our  care  so  to  act, 
that  posterity  may  bless  our  memories  after  we  are  gone  down 
to  the  grave,  and  the  eye  which  hath  iseen  us  shall  see  us  no 
more.  We  therefore  recommend  to  you  all,  to  confer  with  one 
another  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  with  one  heart,  if  you 
regard  your  posterity,  to  take,  without  delay,  such  measures 
as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing.    We  proceed : 

"  Thirdly.  In  this  Synodical  capacity,  with  hearts  and  tongues 
united,  to  address  you  on  some  subjects  that  are  of  unceasing 
importance  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  They  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two — personal  and  social  duties.  Personal 
religion  is  in  the  first  place  necessary,  because  it  only  can  lay 
a  solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  the  performance  of  any 
duty,  whether  personal  or  social.  The  limits  of  a  single  letter 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  largely  into  this  very  interesting 
subject.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  personal 
religion  consists  in  a  heart  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  the  exercise  of  evangelical  repentance,  and  of  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  these  expressing  themselves  in  a  life  of 
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gooduess,  righteousness  and  sobriety,  or  in  an  inward  esteem 
and  reverence  for  God,  and  an  outward  regard  for  His  worship 
and  law.  Without  these,  dear  brethren,  without  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  you  cannot  possibly  be  either 
safe  or  happy — you  cannot  have  communion  with  a  holy  God 
here,  nor  enjoy  him  in  the  world  to  come.  Suffer  us  to  tell 
you  what  the  Lord  God  himself  hath  said :  '  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Unless  the 
living  and  divine  principles  of  faith,  repentance  and  love,  be 
implanted  in  your  hearts  by  the  good  spirit  and  grace  of  God, 
you  cannot  enjoy  the  communion  of  saints  in  this  world,  nor 
the  presence  of  God  in  a  world  of  glory.  For  God's  sake, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  receive  this  truth : 
'He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved,  but  Jh.e 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  Depend  not  on  outward 
profession,  but  remember  that  the  temper  of  niind  is  the 
standard  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  necessity  of  the  alternate 
exercises  of  faith  and  repentance,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Christian's  life — the  necessity  of  these  graces  acting  and 
re-acting  on  each  other — viewing  alternately  our  sins  and  our 
Saviour,  our  Saviour  and  our  sins — the  malady  and  the  cure, 
the  cure  and  the  malady — the  necessity  of  a  renewed  heart 
and  a  progressive  work  of  sanctification  is  founded  both  in  the 
nature  of  God  and  man.  This  necessity  grows  out  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes,  and  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  calls  loudly  for  the  above  mentioned  exercises.  It  grows 
out  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  but  is  especially  connected 
with  His  holiness — that  holiness  which  glows,  and  burns,  and 
blazes,  and  consumes.  '  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.'  This 
attribute  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  glory;  it  is  resounded 
through  the  universe  both  in  acts  of  mercy  and  judgment. 
Holy!  holy!  holy!  is  the  unceasing  and  active  voice  of  Heaven 
— holy !  holy !  holy !  is  the  suffering  language  of  Tophet. 
Every  cry  and  groan  from  those  dreary  regions  says:  Holy  art 
thou  Lord  God  Almighty !  The  garden  of  Eden,  the  plains  of 
Sodom,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Mount  Calvary,  all  speak  the  same 
language;  and  will  not  man  believe  their  united  reports!  ISTow, 
this  holy  Lord  God  Almighty  hath,  in  all  His  truth  and  terrible 
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majesty,  raised  up  His  right  hand,  and  said^  yea  sworn,  that 
unbelievers  '  shall  not  enter  into  His  rest — that  there  shall  not 
enter  into  Heaven  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination  or  maketli  a  lie.' 

"Tlie  necessity  of  regeneration,  or  personal  religion,  is  also 
as  deeply  rooted  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature  as  in  the 
nature  of  God  himself.  '  You  must  he  horn  again.''  Were 
God  even  to  dispense  with  His  holiness — to  break  both  word 
and  oath — to  take  up  the  unholy  to  Heaven,  and  place  him  in 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — to  crop  the  flowers  of 
Paradise,  and  drink  the  streams  of  love;  all  in  vain;  that  sun 
to  him  would  lose  its  brightness,  the  flowers  waste  their  fra- 
grance, the  songs  of  the  Heavenly  host  be  grating  to  his  ears, 
and  rivers  of  pleasures  flow  in  vain.  All  these,  and  even  the 
presence  of  God  himself,  with  the  addition  of  the  smiles  of  His 
countenance,  would  yield  no  happiness  to  the  unrenewed  heart. 

"Is  it  not  surprising  that  men,  otherwise  sensible,  will  never 
compare  their  feelings  here  with  those  they  may  expect  here- 
after ?  A  bible  and  a  ball — a  church  and  a  tavern — a  burying 
ground  and  a  race  ground — a  sacramental  table  and  a  gaming 
table;  set  these  in  competition,  call  on  conscience,  and  one 
would  think  the  work  were  done.  '  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?'  Some  may  perliaps  say  the  contrast  is  unfair. 
Modes  and  manners,  the  indulgence  of  a  few  passions,  relaxa- 
tion, innocent  amusements,  unguarded  hours,  &c.,  ,are  too 
trivial  to  be  made  the  criterion  of  personal  or  real  religion. 
Let  us  rather  judge  how  this  matter  stands  from  our  daily 
stated  employments,  or  regular  occupations  in  life.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  these  things  may  appear  trifles,  light  as  the 
feather  which  flies  before  the  w^ind  :  but  thev  are  trifles  which, 
like  feathers,  may  discover  to  you  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  point  out  the  course  in  which  your  innnortal  souls  are 
travelling,  and  what  will  be  the  end.  Our  Lord  took  notice  of 
the  Jewish  phylacteries ;  and  it  is  likely  that  to  them  this  ap- 
peared a  trifle ;  nor  could  the  border  of  a  garment  be  a  matter 
of  much  consequence  in  its  own  nature,  but  it  discovered  the 
prevailing  temper  and  turn  of  the  mind,  and  what  objects 
most  engaged  the  attention. 
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"  Dear  brethren,  we  beseecli  you  to  compare  the  life  and 
spirit  of  your  actions  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Gospel, 
the  life  of  its  author  and  His  followers,  and  examine  if  the 
same  mind  be  in  you  which  also  was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  if 
any  man  have  not  tj^ie  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.  Do 
not  rashly  conclude  that  there  is  no  reality  in  religion,  because 
some  of  you  wlio  may  read  this  letter  have  never  felt  the 
power  of  it  in  your  own  souls.  And  if  you  be  found  wanting, 
when  thus  weighed  in  the  balance,  rest  not,  for  God's  sake, 
and  the  sake  of  your  own  souls, — rest  not,  we  pray  you,  until 
you  obtain  some  comfortable  hopes  of  your  personal  religion, 
and  an  interest  in  the  favor  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"When  the  principles  of  grace  are  implanted  in  the  heart, 
they  will  soon  scatter  their  influence  and  become  difiusive; 
as  a  stone,  falling  into  the  lake,  spreads  the  circling  waves 
wider  and  still  wider ;  so  personal  religion  will  catch  from 
heart  to  heart,  spread  and  become  social,  and  still  more  social, 
and  at  last  diffuse  itself  to  such  extent,  till  the  earth  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And 
can  we,  brethren,  behold  so  many  precious  souls  tottering,  as 
it  were,  on  the  brink  of  eternal  perdition,  and  not  unite  our 
prayers  to  God  for  a  time  of  refreshing  from  his  presence. 

"We,  then,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseecli  you  by  us,  pray  you,  in  this  united  capacity,  in  Christ's 
stead,  that  you  be  reconciled  to  God ;  give  him  no  rest  until 
Christ,  by  His  spirit,  be  found  in  you.  Then  only  will  you  be 
fitted  to  live ;  tlien  only  will  you  be  prepared  to  die ;  and  will 
know,  to  your  happy  and  everlasting  experience,  that  in  keep- 
ing God's  commands  there  is  a  great  reward — then  will  you  be 
prepared  to  perform  jowr  per sorial  duties. 

"Tliese  consist  in  preparing  the  heart  for  communion  with 
God,  living  near  to  him  in  the  secret  as  well  as  the  more  public 
duties  of  religion,  reading  and  meditating'  on  His  word ;  the 
exercise  of  fervent,  secret  prayer ;  keeping  the  heart;  mortify- 
ing sin  and  crucifying  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts; 
exercising  moderation  in  the  use  of  meat,  drink,  recreation, 
and  all  other  gifts  of  Providence,  and  improving  those  means 
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that  God  hath  appointed  for  preserving  our  life,  health  and 
reputation.  In  fine,  denying  all  ungodhness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  living  righteous,  sober  and  godly  lives  before  God,  as  well 
as  before  the  world. 

*' These  tilings  we  barely  mention,  and  pass  by,  being  well 
persuaded  that  those  whose  hearts  have  been  renewed  by  re- 
generating gi-ace,  will  make  them  their  study,  and  reduce 
them  to  practice.  And  those  whom  God  and  their  own  con- 
science know  to  be  living  in  the  neglect  of  any  or  all  these 
duties,  ought  to  note  it  as  a  melancholy  fact,  that  they  are  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  bond  of  iniquity. 

"Having  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  personal  duties, 
and  exhorted  you  to  secure,  through  grace,  the  salvation  of  your 
own  souls,  we  come  now  to  mention  some  things  respecting 
relative  or  social  duties. 

"A  family,  was  the  first,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  other 
societies,  and  liusband  and  wife  the  first  of  all  family  relations. 
We  do,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  exhort  you  who 
are  husbands 'to  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against 
them — Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands,  as  is 
fit  in  the  Lord.'  Remember  that  your  plighted  vows  are 
registered  in  Pleaven;  you  have  joined  hands,  let  your  hearts 
be  united.  Encourage  and  support  each  other  in  your  journey 
through  life;  and,  with  a  happy  union  of  souls,  keep  steadily 
in  view  that  abode  of  endless  joy  in  Heaven,  where  'they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
of  God  in  Heaven.' 

"Cultivate  family  peace — 'See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the 
way.'  It  is  good  and  pleasant  for  all;  but  oh,  how  good  and 
pleasant  for  husband  and  wife  to  dwell  together  in  unity! 
Without  unity  between  the  heads  of  a  family,  the  relative 
duties  can  never  be  discharged;  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  your  children,  and  greatly 
contributes  to  your  own  improvement  in  virtue  and  religion ; 
and,  finally,  family  peace  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  which  nothing  under  Heaven  can  aflPord  but 
itself:  with  it,  there  will  be  but  little  wanting;  without  it,  and 
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possessing  all  the  world  besides,  you  will  be  poor  indeed — 
'Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith.'  If  there  be  a  person  under  Heaven 
who  deserves  the  contempt  of  men  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  it  is  that  person,  whether  male  or  female,  who  is 
the  author  of  family  discord  and  contention.  In  order  to 
obtain  and  perpetuate  family  peace,  observe  this  short  rule, 
'love  one  another  with  pure  hearts  fervently.' 

"When  a  family  live  together  in  peace,  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest  images  of  Heaven  that  this  troublesome  world  can 
afford ;  and  the  contrast  is  a  terrible  and  striking  picture  of 
that  place  of  blackness,  darkness  and  tempest,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  sights  of  woe — all  confusion  and  eternal 
pain.  '  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God,  and  cursed  shall  be  the  peace  breakers, 
for  they  must  be  accounted  the  children  of  Satan — Live  in 
peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you.' 

"  If  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bless  you  with  a  number  of 
olive-plants  around  your  table,  unite  your  exertions  in  nursing 
them  up  for  God,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

"  '  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought ; 
To  teach  the  young  id^a  how  to  shoot ; 
To  pour  the  fresh  instructions  o'er  the  mind.'* 

"  Oh,  parents  !  remember  your  obligations,  both  natural  and 
voluntary,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  piety  yourselves,  and  to 
bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  Consider  that  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  can 
never  be  supported,  unless  it  be  by  a  life  of  practical  godliness, 
and  the  faithful  discharge  of  relative  duties:  that  children, 
even  in  early  life,  become  sensible  of  their  parents'  obligations 
to  regard  both  their  education  and  morals.  And  although 
children,  from  their  early  proneness  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
impiety,  may  be  well  pleased  for  the  present  with  the  liberty 
of  an  unlawful  indulgence,  yet  they  will  secretly  blame  their 
parents  for  granting  it,  and  in  the  end  despise  both  them  and 
their  authority ;  and  consider  what  pernicious  effects  it  must 
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have  on  their  minds  to  see  yon  passing  by,  with  negligence, 
those  important  duties  which  yon  owe  to  God  and  your  fami- 
lies, or  walking  in  ways  inconsistent  with  them.  Consider 
that  example  is  the  best  instructor,  and  that  the  best  precepts 
will  probably  be  inefficacious,  unless  they  be  manifested  in 
the  conversation. 

"Be  pleased  farther  to  consider  how  great  may  be  your  in- 
fluence over  your  children's  minds;  you  are  their  natural 
guardians,  and  have  usually  the  highest  place  in  their  affec- 
tions, they  will  therefore  be  most  easily  influenced  by  your 
counsels,  and  disposed  to  follow  your  example ;  and,  as  the  best 
means  commonly  procure  the  most  desirable  end,  so  diligence 
in  instruction,  and  godliness  in  practice,  will  probably  obtain 
the  beginning  and  farther  progress  of  religion  in  your  families. 

"We,  therefore,  exhort  all  who  have  the  government  of 
families,  to  walk  worthv  of  the  Christian  character.  Consider 
how  much,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  you  may  do  to  make 
our  work  pleasing  and  profitable ;  and  how  happily  you  may 
unite  your  influence  with  ours,  in  promoting  the  common  cause 
of  religion. 

"Parents,  be  not  so  inconsistent  with  your  baptismal  profes- 
sion, as  to  refuse  the  other  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The 
sacraments  have  been  both  instituted  by  the  same  God;  they 
are  both  seals  of  the  same  covenant;  they  both  require  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  term,  and  have  been,  when  thus  received,  the 
means  of  communion  with  Christ,  and  channels  by  which  He 
has  often  conveyed  spiritual  life  to  his  people. 

"  But  parents  and  heads  of  families,  think  it  not  surprising  if 
we  inform  you,  that  God  hath  committed  others  to  your  care 
besides  your  natural  offspring,  in  the  w^elfare  of  whose  souls 
you  are  also  deeply  interested,  and  whose  salvation  you  are 
bound  to  endeavor  to  promote — we  mean  your  slaves;  poor 
creatures!  shall  they  be  bound  for  life,  and  their  owners  never 
once  attempt  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
nor  point  them  to  eternal  freedom,  through  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God!  On  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, through  whose  example  is  communicated   unto  you  the 
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commandment  of  God,  (Gen.  xviii:  19,)  'For  I  know  him 
(says  God)  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his  house- 
hold after  him,  that  they  shall  keep  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  justice  and  judgment.' 

"Masters  and  servants,  attend  to  your  duty  in  the  express 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 'servants  obey  your  masters  in 
all  things;  not  with  eye  service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  fearing  God;  and  whatsoever  you  do,  do  it 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  man.  And  you,  masters, 
render  to  your  servants  their  due,  knowing  that  your  master  is 
also  in  Heaven,  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  Him.' 

"And  let  those  who  govern,  and  those  who  are  governed, 
make  the  object  of  living  in  this  world,  to  'prepare  to  meet 
your  God  and  Judge,  when  all  shall  stand  on  a  level  before 
His  bar,  and  receive  their  decisive  sentence  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

"  Children,  you  have  read  the  duties  and  obligations  of  your 
parents — is  it  possible  they  owe  so  many  to  you,  and  you  owe 
none  to  them?  'Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is 
right;  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  for  this  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise.'  But,  children,  is  your  God  to  be 
forgotten?  the  support  of  your  infancy — the  guardian  of  your 
childhood,  and  the  protector  of  your  riper  years  !  Surely  no. 
'Kemember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  Enter 
not  in  the  path  of  the  wicked ;  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men ; 
avoid  it,  pass  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away ;  flee  youthful 
lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul,  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.' 

"Young  people,  we  exhort  you  to  be  sober-minded;  you  are 
our  hope  both  for  Church  and  State,  when  we  shall  be  num- 
bered with  our  fathers  in  the  dust,  our  lips  closed  in  silence, 
and  our  voices  reach  you  no  more.  We  beseech  you,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  you  remember  your  obligations  to  your 
Creator;  and  also  to  your  dear  parents,  who  have  solemnly- 
devoted  you  in  baptism ;  and  remember,  through  them,  your 
own  obligations  and  vows  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  righteously,  soberly  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world.     Remember  that  this  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  ob- 
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tain  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  secure  an  interest  in  his  favor, 
before  the  habits  of  vice  become  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  the 
mind  entangled  with  the  love  of  pleasure.  May  God  direct 
this  truth  to  your  hearts,  that  there  is  no  solid  pleasure  for  the 
present,  nor  foundation  for  future  happiness,  without  an  in- 
terest in  Christ;  and  that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  peace. 

"Hasten,  then,  young  men  and  women,  hasten  to  the  school 
of  Christ;  learn  of  Him,  for  He  is  meek  and  lowly,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls;  manifest  your  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  a  constant  attendance  on  His  ordinances ; 
shew  the  world  your  adherence  to  Him,  by  appearing  among 
His  people  at  His  holy  table,  and  learn  to  despise  that  reproach 
which  others  may  cast  on  you  for  His  sake;  He  is  the  best 
master,  His  service  is  perfect  freedom,  and  His  wages  honor, 
glory  and  immortal  life.  'And  whoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
Him,  and  of  His  words,  in  tliis  wicked  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion, of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  He  comes 
in  His  own  and  in  His  father's  glory,  with  the  holy  angels.' 

"Servants,  be  willing  to  receiv^e  instruction,  and  discourage 
not  your  masters  by  your  stubbornness  or  aversion.  Remem- 
ber the  interest  is  your  own,  and,  if  you  be  wise,  it  will  be  for 
your  own  good ;  spend  the  Sabbath  in  learning  to  read,  and  in 
teaching  your  young  ones,  instead  of  rambling  abroad  from 
place  to  place ;  a  few  years  wall  give  you  many  Sabbaths, 
which,  if  rightly  improved,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Attend  also  on  public  worship  when  you  have  opportunity, 
and  behave  there  with  decency  and  good  order. 

"Were  these  relative  duties  conscientiously  practised  by 
husbands  and  wives,  children  and  servants,  how  pleasing  w^ould 
be  the  sight!  expressing  by  your  conduct  pious  Joshua's  reso- 
lution, 'as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  shall  serve  the  Lord.' 

"The  next  branch  of  relative  or  social  religion  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  several  churches  or  religious  societies  to  which 
you  may  respectively  belong.  One  word  on  this  subject  will 
be  sufficient,  after  what  has  been  said,  in  the  recommendatory 
way.  Our  stated  charges  we  have  weekly  opportunities  of  ad- 
dressing; and  were  the  churches  in  general  to  comply  with  the 
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mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  prescribed  by  the 
late  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  would  put  it  in 
our  power  to  visit  the  vacancies  more  frequently  in  that  way, 
and  who  does  not  see  that  this  would  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  cherish  the  life  of  religion  in  our  vacancies,  than  only  a 
sermon  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  year? 

"Tlie  last  branch  of  relative  duty  is  national:  this,  like  the 
former,  grows  out  of  the  family  relation ;  for  nations  are  but  a 
collection  of  families,  and  the  families  under  our  care  form  a 
part  of  that  nation  to  which  we  belong.  We  say  to  you,  in  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  'let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  for  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.'  And,  considering  the  present  state  of 
our  public  affairs,  we  beseech  you  to  study  those  things'  that 
make  for  peace ;  promote  and  preserve  unanimity,  and,  finally, 
bring  forM^ard  a  permanent  union  on  the  broad  and  solid  basis 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  remember  that  union  will  make 
us  happy  at  home,  and  respected  abroad :  in  a  word,  remember 
that  'righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people.' 

"We  would,  as  a  Synod,  commit  and  commend  you  and  all 
men  to  God,  and  to  His  holy  protection.  We  beseech  you  to 
look  up  to  the  King  of  Nations,  and  believe  in  His  providence; 
He  sitteth  King,  and  shall  for  ever ;  see  that  you  observe  His 
laws;  call  down  by  frequent,  ardent  prayer,  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  yourselves  and  families,  the  church  in  general,  and 
the  nation  to  which  you  belong,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  past 
favors;  unite  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  increase  of  the  Media- 
tor's kingdom;  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  send 
His  Gospel,  in  its  power  and  splendor,  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  bring  the  heathen  nations  to  know  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"To  the  magistrates  we  say,  'hear  you  the  causes  between 
your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and 
his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him;  seek  judgment, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  plead  for  the  widow.  You  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment;  but  you  shall  hear  the  small  as 
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well  as  tlie  great;  you  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man, 
for  the  judgment  is  the  Lord's.'  Therefore  be  faithful  in  the 
execution  of  your  trust — discourage  vice — encourage  virtue — 
and  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Manifest  your  attachment  to 
religion  and  good  morals,  by  a  conversation  becoming  the 
Gospel,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  public  justice. 

"There  is  yet  another  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  all,  and  especially  the  people  at  large,  as  the 
matter  rests  more  immediately  with  them.  The  subject  is  the 
manner  in  which  matrimony  is  celebrated  among  us.  We 
know  that  it  is  delicate,  and  that  we  hazard  the  suspicion  of 
mercenary  views;  but,  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  such  charges 
without  cause,  and  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our 
motives  in  this  particular,  we  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you,  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  your 
country,  and  procure  either  licence  or  publication  (we  recom- 
mend the  latter)  previously  to  marriage;  a  neglect  of  this  must 
introduce  a  source  of  confusion  into  both  Church  and  State. 
We  also  think  it  your  duty,  as  good  citizens,  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  celebrate  tlie  rites,  when 
they  can  be  obtained.  We  take  the  liberty  to  say  this,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  the  perquisites  of  marriage  are  no  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  labor  attending  it.  We  are  very 
far  from  saying,  that  marriage  may  not  be  celebrated  with 
authenticity  by  a  magistrate.  We  also  say,  that  the  time  has 
been,  before  a  ministry  was  settled  amongst  us,  when  marriage 
by  the  magistrate  was  unavoidable  and  necessary;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  may  now  be  many  places  in  our  bounds,  where 
marriage  by  the  magistrate  may  be  still  rendered  necessary, 
by  the  want  of  clergymen;  but  in  other  cases,  and  among  all 
civilized,  and  even  barbarous  nations,  marriage,  though  origin- 
ating from  civil  usage  and  custom,  has  yet  been  celebrated 
under  the  auspices  of  religion,  and  by  those  who  administered 
in  holy  things,  authorized  and  called  by  the  civil  usages  and 
laws  for  that  purpose.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Marriage  is 
a  solemn  transaction^one  of  the  most  solenm  in  life.  The 
celebration  should  not,  therefore,  be  made  a  frolic  or  farce. 
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but  attended  with  solemn  prayer  to  God,  and  a  serious  advice 
to  the  parties.  By  wliom  shall  this  be  done?  By  men  unac- 
customed to  public  prayer  and  exhortation,  or  by  those  whose 
very  office  calls  them  to  these  exercises  in  public?  Surely  no 
man  will  hesitate  for  tlie  proper  answer. 

"J^either  the  Westuiinster  Assembly,  nor  the  Synod  of  IN'ew 
York  and  Philadelphia,  have-  given  us  a  form,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  every  magistrate  to  turn  the  Directory  into  a  form. 
The  more  sensible  magistrate  will  not  presume  to  extemporize ; 
but  will  either  select  that  part  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
which  may  be  applicable,  (and  even  this  selection  is  not  very 
easy,)  or  hurry  along  with  the  bare  ceremony,  without  either 
prayer  or  exhortation,  and  without  that  decency  and  dignity 
that  becomes  the  institution.  Tlie  more  injudicious  have  often 
brought  contempt  on  both  marriage  and  magistracy,  by  their 
attempts  to  give  an  exhortation  and  prayer.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
most  solemn  institution  of  Heaven  is  often  turned  into  ridicule; 
and  tlie  giddy  youth  who  attend  are  more  entertained  by  the 
manner  of  the  marriage  than  b}^  any  thing  else  exhibited  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  some  magis- 
trates who  celebrate  the  rites  with  becoming  dignity;  but  their 
number  is  small ;  and  the  common  practice  must  have  a  silent 
sapping  influence  on  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  families,  the  church  and  nation. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  magistrates  who  may  still  be  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  ceremony,  we  have  turned  the 
whole  Directory,  as  given  by  the  late  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  into  a  form,  in  the  note*  below,  the  use  of  which 

*  "  The  magistrate^  on  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  publication  or  a  licence^  shall 
say: 

"  'If  there  be  any  person  present  who  knows  any  lawful  reason  why  these  per- 
sons may  not  be  joined  in  the  marriage  relation,  they  will  now  make  it  known,  or 
ever  after  hold  their  peace.' 

"iVo  objections  being  made,  he  is  thsn  to  address  himself  to  the  parties  to  be  mar- 
ried^ severally,  in  the  following  or  like  words: 

"  'You,  sir,  declare  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  you  know  not  any  reason,  by 
pre-contract  or  otherwise,  why  you  may  not  lawfully  marry  this  woman.' 

"  Upon  his  declaring  he  does  not,  the  magistrate  shall  address  himself  to  the  bride, 
as  folloios : 
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we  beg  leave  to  recommend,  where  a  clergyman  cannot  be 
procured  to  officiate. 

"  Wliile  we  are  speaking  thus  plainly  and  honestly  to  others, 
we  pray  Grod  that  we  be  not  unmindful  of  our  own  duty  as 
pastors,  husbands,  fathers,  masters,  neighbors  and  citizens. 
There  is  no  duty  we  have  recommended  to  you,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  which  we  are  not  bound  in  a  most  eminent  degree. 

"Let  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  denominations  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ,  of  which  God  hath  made  them  overseers. 


"  'You,  madam,  declare  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  you  know  not  any  reason, 
by  pre-contract  or  otherwise,  why  you  may  not  lawfully  marry  this  man.' 

"  Upon  her  declaring  she  does  7iot,  he  is  to  pray  as  follows  : 

"  'Most  holy  and  most  gracious  God,  we  adore  Thee  as  the  maker  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  father  of  our  spirits.  Be  pleased  to  accept  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
that  Thou  hast  made  us  rational  creatures,  and  that  Thou  hast  made  us  capable 
of  the  various  blessings  of  the  social  life.  We  adore  Thee  for  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  that  Thou  hast  made  it  honorable  in  all.  Be  pleased  to  bless  these 
persons  who  are  about  to  be  joined  to  each  other  in  this  intimate  and  tender 
relation  ;  while  they  join  hands,  may  they  join  hearts,  and  be  united  to  each  other 
in  the  marriage  covenant,  which  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  May  they  enter 
on  this  important  relation  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  have  abundant  cause  to 
adore  and  rejoice  in  that  Providence  that  hath  formed  it  between  them.  We  de- 
voutly pray  for  Thy  gracious  presence  with  us ;  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and 
for  the  acceptance  both  of  our  persons  and  services — for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen  ' 

"  Then  the  magistrate  shall  say : 

"'Marriage  is  not  a  sacrament,  nor  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  yet 
Christians  ought  to  marry  in  the  Lord.  Marriage  is  to  be  between  one  man  and 
one  AvOman  only,  and  they  are  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  or  conscan- 
guinity,  prohibited  by  the  Word  of  God ;  the  parties  ought  to  be  of  such  years  of 
discretion  as  to  be  capable  of  making  their  own  choice.  God  has  instituted  mar- 
riage for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind,  in  declaring  a  man  shall  forsake 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  that  marriage  is  honorable  in  all; 
He  hath  appointed  various  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  those  who  enter  into 
this  relation ;  such  as  high  esteem  and  mutual  love  for  one  another,  bearing  each 
other's  infirmities,  comforting  each  other  in  sickness,  and  encouraging  each  other 
under  the  various  ills  of  life — providing  in  honesty  and  industry  for  each  other's 
temporal  support — praying  for  one  another — and  living  together  as  heirs  of  the 
grace  of  life.' 

"Then  the  magistrate  shall  cause  them  to  join  their  right  hands,  and  pronounce 
the  marriage  covenant;  first  to  the  man,  in  these  words: 

"  You,  sir,  take  this  woman  whom  yon  hold  by  the  hand,  to  be  your  lawful 
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Let  tliem  study  to  be  workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ;  let  them  be  examples  to 
their  flocks  in  word,  in  charity,  in  conversation,  in  faith,  in 
purity,  and  not  think  it  hard  to  be  servants  to  their  people 
for  Jesus'  sake ;  let  them  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  their 
doctrine,  and  continue  in  the  work;  for  in  so  doing  God  hath 
promised  that  He  will  both  save  themselves,  and  them  that 
hear  them.     And,  while  they  press  others  to  travel  in  the  way 


and  married  wife,  and  you  promise  and  covenant,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  these 
witnesses,  that  you  will  be  unto  her  a  loving  and  faithful  husband,  until  you  shall 
be  separated  by  death.' 

"  The  bridcf/room  nhall  say — '  yes,  I  do.' 

"  Then  to  the  woman : 

"  '  You,  madam,  take  this  man  whom  you  hold  by  the  hand,  to  be  your  lawful 
and  married  husband,  and  you  promise  and  covenant,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
these  witnesses,  that  you  will  be  unto  him  a  loving,  faithful  and  obedient  wife, 
until  you  shall  be  separated  by  death.' 

"  The  bride  shall  say — '  yes,  I  do.' 

'*  Then  he  shall  say — '  I  pronounce  you  husband  and  wife,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God ;   what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.' 

"  He  shall  then  say, '  suffer  me  now  to  exhort  you  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
aforesaid;  to  love  one  another;  to  bear  one  another's  infirmities  and  weaknesses, 
to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  in  its  present  lapsed  state  ;  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port one  another  under  the  ills  of  life ;  to  pray  for  and  encourage  each  other  in 
the  things  which  pertain  to  God  and  your  immortal  souls.' 

"  71ien  shall  the  magistrate  conclude  with  this  prayer : 

"  'Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  arc 
blessed,  we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  to  descend  on  these  persons  whom  now  in  Thy 
providence  Thou  hast  brought  into  the  marriage  relation ;  may  they  enter  on  a 
family  state  in  Thy  fear,  and  live  in  Thy  favor ;  bless  them  with  all  spiritual 
and  temporal  blessings ;  bless  them  in  their  basket  and  in  their  store ;  may  they 
dwell  together  in  love  as  joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  that  their  prayers  may 
not  be  hindered.  We  commit  them,  0  Lord,  to  Thy  indulgent  providence,  pray- 
ing that  goodness  and  mercy  may  attend  them  all  the  days  of  their  appointed 
time!  We  thank  Thee  for  the  present  joyful  occasion,  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  is  still  heard  in  our  land.  May  we  rejoice  in  Thy  fear;  keep 
us  back  from  sin ;  pardon  alt^bur  transgressions ;  help  us  all  to  live  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  us  in  our  various  relations ;  guide 
us  by  Thy  counsel  through  this  world,  and  afterwards  admit  us  to  that  state  of 
perfection  where  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  in  Heaven.  And  now,  to  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  ever- 
lasting praises.     Amen.' 
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to  Zion,  let  their  own  conduct  loudly  speak, /oZZo-w;  me/  Let 
them  of  all  denominations  cling  together  like  a  band  of 
brothers,  to  promote  the  same  glorious  and  common  cause,  and 
testify  to  the  world  that  Christ  is  not"*  (divided.) 


ARTICLE    II. 

THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  YOUNG 

MEN. 

It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  this  period  in  the  world's 
history,  to  usher  into  existence  the  System  of  Lectures  on  sub- 
jects embracing  a  wide  range,  from  the  highest  grade  of  the 
scientific  to  that  type  of  moral  instruction  which,  without  in- 
vading actually  the  domain  of  the  pulpit,  approximates  very 
nearly  to  its  teachings.     It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  this 


*  Here  ends  the  pamphlet  before  us.  How  much  is  lacking  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, probably  only  a  single  leaf.  It  may  have  been  signed  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
Synod,  the  Rev.  James  Edmonds,  and  the  Clerks,  Rev.  Thonms  Reese  and  James 
McRee.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  at  its  sessions  at  Poplar  Tent 
Church,  in  Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C,  according  to  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Minutes  now  in 
our  hands,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1789,  not  November,  as  the  preface  to  the 
Pastoral  Letter  says.  The  Minute  on  that  subject  is  the  following : — "  The  in- 
tended Pastoral  Letter  was  read,  and  the  Rev.  Hez.  Balch,  Samuel  Doake  and 
Robert  Archibald,  dissented  from  the  mode  of  publication  being  preferred  to  that 
'of  license  in  the  article  of  marriage,  in  voting  on  that  subject." 

The  same  Minutes  Sept.  8d,  1789,  refer  again  to  the  injurious  report  respecting 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia: — "Synod  took  into  consideration  a 
report  which  has  circulated  through  many  of  our  churches,  that  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  rejected  the  Larger  Catechism,  thought  proper  in 
the  meantime  to  defer  a  further  investigation  of  that  matter;  and  ordered  that  a 
letter  be  written  by  Synod  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  and  to  that  Presbytery  in 
the  bounds  of  which  he  may  now  reside,  on  that  subject."  These  letters  were 
subsequently  brought  in,  read,  and,  with  a  few  amendments,  approved. — [Editors 
S.  P.  R. 
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system  has  been  already  productive  of  great  good ;  and  under 
proper  management  and  due  limitation,  may  become  the  best 
of  all  auxiliaries  to  the  Pulpit  and  the  Sanctuary.    The  idea, 
honestly  entertained  by  some  well  meaning  moralists,  and  pro- 
fessed by  some  others  who  knew  its  futility,  that  "the  stage 
is  the  supplement  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  auxiliary  to  virtue," 
is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  exploded.    Indeed,  its  absurdity 
is  to  us  so  palpable,  that  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  man  who  iirst  conceived  it,  and  gave  it  utterance.    The 
origin  of  this  idea,  when  honestly  indulged,  is  to  be  traced  to 
that  principle  of  our  nature  which  prompts  men  to  seek  after 
amusement  and  entertainment,  even  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
treasures  of  wisdom.     Among  the  Athenians  indeed,  the  drama 
was  the  legitimate  vehicle  of  devotional  emotion.    The  chorus 
represented  the  religious  and  moral  element,  and  was,  as  we 
know,  often  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the  audience 
thoughts  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  of  surpassing  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  upon  subjects  connected  with  man's  duty  and  his 
destiny — sentiments  often  just  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  purer 
origin.    Tlie  dialogue  at  the  same  time  kept  the  attention  in  a 
state  of  earnestness,  and  relieved  any  tedium  which  otherwise 
might  have  crept  upon  the  mind.     But  we  are  to  remember 
that   the  Ancients  possessed  no   higher   or  more  influential 
agency  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  masses.    The  great  schools 
of  the  philosophers  were  accessible  or  attractive  only  to  a  select 
few,  while  the  multitude  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
for  amusement  and  instruction.     Tlie  drama  was  the  great 
national  implement  of  moralizing  and  civilizing  the  people. 
The  climax  of  proof  given  by  the  Great  Teacher,  of  His  Divine 
origin,  "  that  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them," 
had  never  been  announced,  because  it  had  never  before  been 
true  in  the  experience  of  the  world.     When,  however,  it  became 
a  wonderful  fact — and  more  wonderful  then  than  now  because 
of  its  newness — the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  foolishness,  resorted  to  other  sources,  as  they  have  ever 
done  since,  for  instruction  and  entertainment,  rather  than  to  a 
system  so  alien  to  the  corrupted  tastes  and  depraved  habitudes 
of  human  nature.     Instead  of  being  a  supplement  or  an  auxili- 
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ary,  however,  the  stage,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  has  ever  been  the 
antagonist  of  the  pulpit.  IN^ot  that  it  has  arrayed  itself  in  open 
opposition;  but  by  adorning  bad  characters  with  specious 
attractions  calculated  to  ensnare  the  youthful  and  unwary  into 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  gilded  vices ;  by  its  setting 
forth  the  good  and  virtuous  in  attitudes  calculated  to  inspire 
contempt ;  by  kindling  and  inflaming  the  bad  passions  of  our 
nature  with  exhibitions  of  licentiousness;  and  then  by  its 
dreadful  concomitants  of  degradation,  which  seem  unavoidably 
joined  witli  the  place  and  circumstances  of  the  scene;  by  all 
these  things  is  it  shown,  that  between  the  stage  and  the  pulpit 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  These  are  the  fruits  which  show 
that  it  is  a  corrupt  tree.  No  man,  it  may  be  safely  ventured, 
was  ever  made  better  or  wiser  by  being  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  amusements  of  the  theatre.  No  man  ever  learned 
anything  valuable  which  he  might  not  have  learned  elsewhere, 
and  that,  too,  at  infinitely  less  hazard  to  his  morals.  No  man 
ever  found  himself  influenced  by  anything  he  saw  or  heard  in 
a  theatre,  to  love  the  Gospel,  or  to  serve  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel . 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  manifest,  that  the  stage  is  no  supplement 
or  auxiliary  to  the  pulpit. 

But  we  have  intimated  that  some  men,  and  we  may  say  a 
majority  of  men,  desire  and  will  liave  some  system  of  instruc- 
tive entertainment  somewhat  different  from  the  pulpit,  and 
somewhat  humbler  in  its  character.  Perliaps  it  may  be  other- 
wise in  the  days  of  the  Millennium.  For  aught  we  know,  in 
that  age  of  holiness,  all  men  may  find  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  public  speaking,  and 
that  no  intermediate  or  subordinate  form  of  address  will  be 
called  for  to  meet  a  want  that  seems  to  be  now  felt  by  very  many. 
Within  a  few  years  past,  the  practice  of  independent  lectures 
has  grown  up  into  a  regular  institution,  to  which  the  technical 
name,  "the  platform"  has  been  assigned,  just  as  to  the  theatre 
the  name  "  the  stage,"  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
"the  pulpit,"  have  been  given.  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tions, Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  other  kindred 
fraternities,  have  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  regular  course 
of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  during  the  busy  winter  months,  in 
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the  long  winter  evenings,  by  men  possessed  of  popular  lectur- 
ing abilities,  would  be  at  once  a  most  admirable  method  of 
imparting  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  instruction  to  many,  who 
either  had  never  enjoyed,  or  had  failed  properly  to  appreciate 
advantages  of  regular  academic  instruction,  and  also  would  fur- 
niln  a  place  of  resort  for  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
seduced  to  the  dens  of  infamy,  with  whicli  our  large  cities 
abound.  This  has  been  eminently  true  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  London.  This  Society  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  formed.  A  contemporary  writer 
states,  that  its  origin  "  bears  date  in  June,  1844.  It  was 
organized  with  a  view  to  the  improvement,  both  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  young  men  employed  as  clerks,  and  otherwise, 
in  the  great  metropolis,  and  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
prayer  meetings  and  Bible  classes  for  their  benefit.  Nine 
months  after  its  organization,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  its  membership  was  reported  to  be  160,,  and  before  long 
a  lively  interest  was  taken  in  its  welfare,  both  by  laity  and 
clergy.  During  the  first  winter  of  its  existence,  a  coui*se  of 
lectures  was  delivered  by  some  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
country,  and  the  same  plan  has  been  pursued,  with  much  profit 
and  interest,  during  each  succeeding  winter."  Its  membership, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  is  now  about  2,000.  The 
organization  of  this  Association,  and  its  objects,  led  in  1848  to 
the  organization  of  others  of  a  similar  character  in  various 
other  of  the  leading  towns  and  cities  of  England,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  As  early  as  1848,  such  a  Society 
was  established  in  Cincinnati,  then  others  during  the  next  year 
in  Montreal  and  Boston.  Subsequently  they  were  formed  in 
almost  every  city  in  the  Union,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  said  to  be  about  150  of  these  Associations  in  our 
country,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  20,000.  Before 
these  Associations,  courses  of  lectures  are  nearly  always  de- 
livered during  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  privilege  of 
attending  and  hearing  them  is  freely  extended  to  the  public. 

But  we  have  seen  no  published  series  of  lectures  as  the  fruit 
of  the  system,  save  in  the  case  of  the  London  Association. 
There  are  two  volumes  now  before  us,  containing  each  thirteen 
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lectures,  by  some  of  tlie  most  distinguished  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  Great  Britain.  Among  them  we  find  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  John  Gumming,  Dr.  Gandlish,  the  lamented  Hugh 
Miller,  Dr.  Mcl^eile  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Guthrie, — men  who  are 
widely  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, — with  many  others 
of  high  claims  to  admiration,  though  not  so  celebrated.  We 
find  in  both  these  volumes  a  lecture  from  John  B.  Gough,  of 
temperance  memory.  IS[or  do  we  find  a  single  one  among 
these  many  excellent  lectures,  at  all  surpassing  in  style,  matter 
or  finish,  the  lecture  by  the  Kev.  W.  Morley  Pimshon,  of  Shef- 
field, England,  on  "The  Prophet  of  Iloreb :  his  life  and  its 
lessons."  We  understand  that  this  is  the  same  young  clergy- 
man of  whom  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  some  two  years  since, 
that  he  was  rivalling  Spurgeon  in  the  popularity  of  liis  preach- 
ing in  England.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Cluirch, 
and  is  a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of  his 
days.  Ilis  style  is  far  more  finished  and  elegant  than  that  of 
Spurgeon,  and  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  far  greater  learning 
and  more  cultivated  intellect.  With  a  certain  class,  too,  he 
will  doubtless  be  always  a  more  attractive  speaker.  Spurgeon's 
power  lies  in  his  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  in  the  direct- 
ness of  his  applications  of  the  truth  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
In  passing  we  may  remark,  that  the  idea  has  been  advanced 
by  some  that  in  all  probability  Spurgeon's  popularity  would 
not  be  so  great  on  tliis  side  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other,  from 
the  fact,  that  our  people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  plain, 
earnest,  animated  and  direct  style  of  preaching,  far  more  than 
our  trans-atlantic  friends.  To  them  it  is  sometliing  new.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  precise,  formal,  nice,  essay-like 
sermon  so  long,  that  tlie  preaching  of  Spurgeon  was  a  refreshing 
change,  and  awakened  a  very  great  enthusiasm  from  its  very 
novelty.  Whether  we  can  ever  decide  the  question  as  to  his 
comparative  acceptableness  here  and  there^  is  doubtful  now, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  had  his  dehut  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  in  England.  Eor  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  his  great  reputation  will  secure  him  won- 
derful notoriety  here,  should  he  ever  visit  us,  apart  from  his 
real  merits.     The  great  multitude  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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with  independent  thinking  and  judging  for  themselves,  but 
suffer  others  to  do  it  for  them.  We  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  the  modern  Whitefield  will  be  greatly  sought  after  when- 
ever he  visits  our  country,  and  that  his  preaching  will  be  highly 
appreciated ;  and,  we  will  add,  deservedly  so.  Still,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  Mr.  Punshon  is  the  better  writer,  and 
would  be  very  far  the  more  interesting  speaker.  His  style  is 
ornate;  his  sentiments  are  just  and  weighty,  and  there  is  never 
a  descent  to  the  lower  and  more  vulgar  modes  of  expression 
sometimes  adopted  by  public  speakers.  While  we  are  penning 
these  lines,  it  is  announced  in  the  public  journals  of  our  country 
that  the  "Lecture  System"  has,  at  least  in  one  instance,  proved 
a  failure.  Had  no  explanation  been  given  of  the  cause  of  this 
failure,  still  we  should  not  have  been  led  to  doubt  tlie  beneficial 
influence  of  the  system  from  an  isolated  case  of  this  kind.  And 
even  were  other  cases  presented  where  not  only  the  System  of 
Lectures  had  fallen  through  and  been  abandoned,  but  where 
even  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  had  been  disbanded 
and  dissolved,  we  should  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  leagues  are  useless.  Because,  as  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  one  such  Association,  with  one  such  system  under  its 
direction,  has  been  in  successful  operation,  with  annually  in- 
creasing interest  and  advantage,  for  fourteen  years  past,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  reasons  for  a  want  of  success  must  be 
sought,  not  so  much  in  the  system  as  in  the  men  or  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  management.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  just  alluded  to,  the  secret  is  plainly  to  be  understood, 
since  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  best  religious  journals, 
commenting  upon  the  failure :  "  Any  one  who  will  look  over  the 
list  of  the  lecturers  who  have  been  invited  by  this  Association 
(the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati) 
to  lecture  for  a  few  years  past,  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
they  are  nearly  all  from  the  school  of  Rationalists,  and  Free 
Thinkers  in  religion,  or  downright  Infidels.  The  fa'ct  that  a 
man  was  evangelical  in  his  sentiments,  seemed  to  shut  him  out 
from  all  such  Associations."  Now,  we  agree  with  the  writer, 
"  that  this  abandonment  of  the  system  of  lecturing,  as  above, 
ought  to  have  taken  place  long  ago,"  or  rather  it  should  never 
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have  been  inaugurated.  But  this  is  only  the  abuse,  not  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  system.  Let  the  young  men  of  our 
country  band  themselves  together  after  the  manner  and  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
London,  and  let  them  be  careful  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
men  as  Cuniming,  Guthrie,  Punshon,  Gough,  Landels,  Miller, 
McN^eille,  Candlish  and  others,  whose  names  appear  on  the  list 
of  their  lecturers,  and  then  let  such  gifted  men  as  tliese  go  and 
deliver  each  in  his  turn  a  lecture  on  subjects  such  as  we  find 
adopted  hy  these  men,  of  practical  utility,  full  of  instruction, 
and  every  one  made  to  bear  definitely  and  forcibly  on  life  and 
destiny,  here  and  hereafter,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  such 
enterprizes  should  fail  to  be  powerfully  beneficial  indepen- 
dently, and  also  directly  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  tlie 
great  work  of  the  pulpit. 

To  undertake  anything  like  an  analysis  of  these  excellent 
volumes  which  are  before  us,  would  necessitate  the  production 
of  a  vohnne  at  least.  We  only  design  to  select  a  random  pas- 
sage of  superior  excellence  here  and  there,  to  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  and  to  show  what  we  sliould  consider  a 
good  System  of  Lectures  for  young  men. 

And  we  first  call  attention  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Landels,  of  Birmingham,  on  "  2'he  Ilaldanes.''''  The  very 
announcement  of  such  a  subject  would  of  itself  give  us  a  key 
to  the  character  of  the  system,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
To  other  bodies  of  young  men,  a  subject  of  a  nature  more 
scientific  or  secular,  or  metaphysical,  would  have  been  more 
acceptahle.  But  to  this  Association  it  seems  the  records  of 
the  history,  work  and  character,  of  two  men  who  devoted 
themselves,  soul  and  body,  life  and  fortune,  to  the  promotion 
of  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  sinners — who,  although  in 
truth  extraordinary  men,  yet  were  only  "great  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord," — formed  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest.  Just  here  an 
extract  will  exhibit  the  views  of  the  lecturer  on  this  very  topic, 
as  well  as  serve  for  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  lecture.  Speak- 
ing of  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  Ilaldanes,  in  abandoning 
a  lucrative  and  honorable  profession  for  the  ministry,  he  says : 
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"  If  there  be  no  world,  my  worldly-minded  brothers,  but  that  which 
thou  seest  with  thy  grovelling  earthly  soul, — if  there  be  no  invisible 
power  behind  the  visible  phenomena  with  which  thou  art  so  much  en- 
grossed,— if  above  the  world  there  be  not  a  Grod,  whom  thou  canst  not 
see, — if  this  little  life  bounds  our  being,  and  there  be  no  eternity  be- 
yond, to  which  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  hastening,  unquestionably 

these  men  were  mad.     But  to  a  man   reading  the  secrets  of 

eternity,  it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  his  clay;  whether  you  lay 
it  covered  with  honors  in  the  national  Pantheon,  or  cast  it  unheeded 
into  a  common  grave,  will  not  diminish  or  increase,  by  one  iota,  his 
pleasure  or  his  pain.  In  the  British  Museum,  the  other  day,  I  stood 
amid  the  withered  remains  of  Egyptian  priests  and  kings,  and  fell  into 
sad  and  solemn  musings  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  grandeur.  Thousands 
of  years  ago  they  lived  and  reigned — perhaps  the  Wellingtons  or 
Napoleons  of  their  age  and  country.  Nations  had  mourned  their  death. 
Their  funeral  rites  had  been  costly  and  magnificent;  and  they  had  lain 
in  splendid  sepulchres  for  centuries,  until  the  sons  of  a  land  of  which 
they  had  not  even  heard  the  name,  rudely  disturbed  the  silence  in 
which  they  had  so  long  reposed,  and  bore  them  away  that  they  might 
become  spectacles  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  And  this,  I 
thought,  is  earthly  glory!  This  is  all  the  posthumous  distinction 
which  wealth  and  rank  can  procure! — that  after  being  preserved  for 
centuries,  their  sepulchres  may  be  robbed  of  their  contents,  and  their 
bodies  become  gazing  stocks  to  the  vulgar  throng.  Surely  the  Hal- 
danes  made  a  wiser  choice.  To  be  known  as  having  done  something 
for  the  moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  a  country — to  have  left 
thousands  behind  to  whom  the  savor  of  their  memory  is  sweet — to 
have  their  names  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world — even  this  is  a  greater  honor  than  the  world  can  bestow. 
And  when  we  turn  to  higher  things,  and  think  of  them  as  enjoying 
the  reward  of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  then  do  we 
see,  that  above  all  others,  'he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise;'  that  it  is 
better,  infinitely  better,  than  to  have  been  famed  for  eminence  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  for  scientific  discovery,  or  for  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom  or  a  world,  to  have,  by  fiithful  labors  like  theirs,  rescued 
souls  from  death,  and  thus  multiplied  the  gems  that  sparkle  in  the  dia- 
dem that  decks  a  Saviour's  brow.  Let  us  cultivate,  my  brothers,  this 
noble  ambition.  To  employ  our  best  energies  in  doing  good;  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others,  be  this  our  work.  To 
glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  men,  be  this  our  highest  aim.  And 
when  we  have  laid  ourselves  down  to  die — when  our  earthly  race  is 
run,  and  the  Master's  voice  summons  us  to  his  presence — to  leave  some 
behind  us  who  will  cherish  our  memories  as  their  best  benefactors, 
some  who  will  continue  to  bless  the  world  when  we  are  gone;  and, 
perchance,  to  have  some  before  us  who,  when  the  last  struggle  has 
ended  in  victory,  shall  welcome  our  ascending  spirits,  and  bear  us  amid 
the  acclamations  of  angels,  and  the  'well  done'  of  the  Judge,  through 
the  shining  ranks  of  the  redeemed,  to  our  throne  on  high — ^be  this, 
oh !  be  this,  our  abundant  reward !" 
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There  may  be  nothing  very  eloquent  or  striking  in  the  fore- 
going. It  is  not  for  that  we  extract  it.  "We  here  see,  however, 
that  Mr.  Landels  thinks  correctly,  and  speaks  earnestly,  and 
the  proof  that  his  lectnre  was  acceptable  to  his  audience,  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  he  was  invited  to  lecture  before  the  same 
Association  the  next  winter,  and  appears  as  one  of  a  noble 
class  of  lecturers,  having  chosen  for  his  topic  "  Popular  Falla- 
cies," in  which  he  vindicates  Christianity  from  many  current 
charges,  and  disabuses  the  mind  of  many  false  impressions  on 
the  subject  of  morals  and  of  right  principles  of  action. 

With  regard  to  the  Ilaldanes,  we  may  remark,  that  few 
topics  of  greater  practical  power,  and  furnishing  more  impor- 
tant lessons  to  young  men,  could  have  been  selected,  than  the 
biograpliy  of  these  two  men.  And  the  lecturer  manages  his 
subject  skillfully.  lie  divides  the  sketch  into  three  heads.  I. 
Their  history.  II.  Their  work.  III.  Their  character.  lie  tells 
the  story  briefly,  but  well.  They  were  both  naval  oiRcers — 
Robert  in  the  British  navy,  and  James  in  tlie  service  of  the 
East  India  Company — both  had  fine  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation, and  were  men  of  strong  native  powers.  Having  been 
left  orphans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  care 
of  pious  parents,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  evil  influences  to  which  sea-faring  men 
were  exposed  at  that  period,  and  influenced,  too,  as  they  often 
were  by  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  times — yet,  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other,  acting  not  at  all  in  concert,  widely  sepa- 
rated, "in  difl'erent  ways  both  pass  through  the  crisis  of  being, 
experience  a  change  in  feeling,  in  thought,  in  motive,  in  the 
principles  and  ends  of  action — a  change,  the  issue  of  which 
eternity  alone  will  disclose."  Our  author  gives  us,  no  doubt, 
the  solution  of  the  matter  in  referring  to  the  influence  of  a 
pious  mother  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their  seriousness  and  sub- 
sequent conversion.  For,  although  they  were  deprived  of  her 
at  the  early  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  yet  "brief  as  was  the 
period"  during  which  they  were  under  her  care,  "we  trace  its 
influence  throughout  the  whole  of  their  after  life.  While  liv- 
ing without  God,  their  mother's  memory  ever  and  anon  presents 
itself  as  a  guardian  angel,  gently  upbraiding  them  for  their 
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folly,  and  winning  tliem  to  a  wiser  course.  The  tones  of  a 
mother's  voice  linger  in  theiii  ears,  like  strains  of  unearthly 
music  from  a  far-off  land,  telling  them  of  something  higher 
and  better  than  their  present  life.  A  mother's  form  comes  up 
before  the  eye  of  their  memory.  The  influence  of  a  mother's 
prayers  surrounds  them,  and  now  and  again  they  are  reminded 
of  her  instructions  and  her  counsels." 

Here,  then,  among  a  thousand  other  examples,  we  find  God 
putting  honor  upon  maternal  fidelity,  and  the  appeal  must 
always  strike  with  emphasis  and  power  upon  the  heart  of 
the  ingenuous  youth,  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  wisdom, 
or  to  win  him  from  the  way  of  the  destroyer.  It  would 
be  a  pleasing  task  to  extract  largely  from  this  excellent 
lecture,  but  we  must  hasten  to  other  points,  as  we  wish  to 
notice  three  other  lectures  taken  from  diff'erent  parts  of  these 
volumes,  and  showing  the  varied  character  of  the  subjects. 
As  to  the  work  of  the  Haldanes,  which  forms  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  sul)ject,  it  consisted  in  the  performance  of  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  labor  in  the  pastoral  work  as  well  as 
the  missionary  field  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  prosecution 
of  these  labors,  they  encountered  much  opposition  "from  the 
clergy — were  dragged  unjustly  before  magistrates,  and  inter- 
rupted and  assailed  by  men  who  called  themselves  gentlemen." 
But,  "in  spite  of  opposition,  James  went  from  place  to  place, 
preaching  now  in  churches  or  in  chapels,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  now  in  the  open  air."  These  labors  in  extent,  and  in  their 
efiects,  "bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  attended 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  than  any  thing  in  modern  times." 
Besides  personal  toil,  E-obert  Haldane  cheerfully  spent  a  for- 
tune of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  in  training  hundreds  of  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
in  building  chapels  or  tabernacles,  and  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating myriads  of  Gospel  tracts,  and  other  religious  publica- 
tions. The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  their  work,  was  the 
visit  of  Robert  to  Geneva  and  to  Montauban — the  two  centres  of 
theological  education — and  his  success  in  reforming  the  religion 
of  the  Continent.  Tlie  reader  of  church  history  knows  that 
at  the  period  of  this  visit  in  1816  and  1817,  these  celebrated 
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schools  of  sacred  learning  had  fallen  into  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation.  To  repeat  here  one  of  our 
author's  quotations: — "Geneva,  once  the  glory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— the  battle-field  of  light  and  darkness — the  Thermopylae 
of  Protestantism — ^from  whose  Alpine  heights  the  light  of 
Gospel  truth  streamed  with  brilliant  lustre  athwart  the  black- 
ness of  Papal  superstition — had  fallen  from  her  ancestral  faith, 
and  proved  how  vain  are  historic  names,  orthodox  creeds  and 
Scriptural  formularies,  where  the  spirit  has  ceased  to  animate 
the  lifeless  frame."  Montauban  was  in  a  similar  condition. 
They  were  Socinians  at  both  schools.  And  now  for  the  result 
of  this  visit  of  Pobert  Haldane — a  solitary  individual  to  these 
halls  of  learning.  By  private  conversation,  and  by  expositions 
of  Scripture  in  his  own  room,  he  succeeded,  under  God's  bles- 
sing, in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  "upwards  of  sixty  ministers,  among  whom  were  many 
men  of  mark,  such  as  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Malan,  Monod,  and 
others."  And  then,  if  we  add  to  these  direct  results  of  Hal- 
dane's  labors,  the  thousands  of  others  who  have  been  influenced 
by  the  labors  of  these  great  preachers,  we  may  well  be  amazed 
at  the  wonders  achieved  by  one  man  working  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

With  a  brief  analysis  of  their  character,  (his  third  topic,) 
we  pass  from  Mr.  Landel's  lecture.  lie  set  forth  as  the  prom- 
inent and  operative  traits  of  these  men:  1.  Remarkable  deci- 
sion: 2.  Sober  ruindedness ;  3.  Self-sacrificing  zealj  4.  High 
regard  for  the  Word  of  God  j  and  5.  Ilabitioal  godliness  \  and 
having  filled  up  each  point  with  illustrative  statements,  closes 
by  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his  audience  to  imitate  tliese  men. 

The  only  thing  abating  in  any  degree  from  the  eff'ect  of  this 
delineation  of  character,  is  the  statement  that  they  twice  made 
changes  in  their  ecclesiastical  status.  They  were  originally 
members  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  but  in  1799  entered  a 
Congregational  Church,  and  in  1808  they  changed  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  To  be  sure  a  man  is  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  an  honest  change  of  sentiment  on  conviction.  But 
there  is  something  in  these  ecclesiastical  transitions  that  argues 
either  want  of  due  deliberation  in  the  first  place,  or  fickleness. 
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or  some  cause  even  more  censurable  tlian  that  in  many  in- 
stances. Nor  does  tlie  cause  assigned  for  their  change  of  views 
on  baptism  reflect  much  credit  upon  their  skill  in  exegesis, 
viz :  that  "  the  more  simply  they  followed  the  Lord,  the  more 
useful  they  should  in  reality  be."  This  sounds  very  much  like 
the  old  argument  so  powerful  with  our  colored  frieiids :  "  if  you 
want  to  follow  the  Lord  rights  follow  him.  down  into  the  water  P"* 
But  this  aside,  we  certainly  think  that  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dels  on  the  Ilaldanes  is  worthy  the  study  of  Christian  young 
men;  and  we  repeat,  he  showed  his  good  judgment  in  select- 
ing, and  the  Association  manifested  a  pure  and  correct  taste 
in  appreciating,  a  lecture  on  such  a  subject. 

We  next  select  extracts  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Gumming,  on 
"Labor,  Rest  and  Recreation."  The  remarks  of  the  lecturer 
on  labor  are  eminently  just,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  employ  operatives  in  manual  toil  of  any 
kind : 

"Labor  is  good  in  moderation.  It  is  injurious  only  in  intensity  or 
excess.  Too  intense  or  long  it  ought  not  to  be.  Surely  it  is  monstrous 
that  what  was  meant  to  sustain  life,  should  ever  be  desecrated  to  de- 
stroy it;  that  what  was  designed  to  give  man,  by  his  wages,  opportuni- 
ties of  enjoyment,  leisure,  recreation,  should  degrade  him  into  a  slave. 
For  what  is  a  slave  ?  That  young  man  whose  every  waking  hour  is 
his  employer's — whose  every  sleeping  hour  is  the  insensibility  of  ex- 
haustion— whose  Sundays  must  be  spent  in  compensatory  sleep,  or  are 
spent  in  the  indulgence  of  deadly  stimulants  generated  by  excessive 
toil — is  a  slave  in  the  intensest  sense  of  that  word." 

]^ow,  we  would  advise  the  tender-hearted  friend  of  the  black 
man,  whose  sympathies  are  so  intensely  excited  by  the  imagined 
oppressions  of  that  abused  race,  to  study  the  facts  here  merely 
intimated.  He  will  find  what  large  minded  philanthropists, 
such  as  Dr.  Gumming,  have  long  known ;  that  in  the  midst  of 
what  are  vauntingly  called  free  States — in  free  Old  England 
and  free  Kew  England — there  is  an  actual  existence  and  ope- 
ration, a  system  of  slavery  infinitely  more  galling  and  oppres- 
sive than  black  servitude  in  the  hated  South  of  this  Republic. 
A  comparison  of  the  factory  operative,  the  half  human  miner 
in  the  coal  pits,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  crawling 
on  all  fours  harnessed  to  a  coal  car ;  or  even  of  the  pale  and 
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exhausted  midnight  clerk  starving  for  fresh  air  and  exercise; 
and  then,  when  by  this  system  of  ceaseless  toil,  crushed  and 
prostrated  upon  a  sick-bed,  left  to  die  or  get  well  according  as 
the  tender  mercies  of  others,  besides  the  employer  may  or  may 
not  find  him  out: — a  comparison  of  these  with  the  Southern 
slave,  moderately  laboring  during  day-light,  and  left  to  his 
nine  or  ten  hours  sleep  at  night,  well  clad,  well  fed,  well  nursed  in 
sickness,  kindly  treated  in  health,  whistling,  shouting,  singing 
laughing  for  very  freedom  from  care,  furnished  with  a  decent 
and  comfortable  house  of  worship,  to  which  he  may  resort  for 
religious  instruction  on  Sabbath; — such  a  comparison  will 
doubtless  show  that  there  are  things  in  this  world  a  little  worse 
than  even  Southern  slavery.  It  is  therefore  well  that  as  Dr. 
Gumming,  and  others  like  him,  are  awake  to  the  existence  of 
such  evils  in  their  own  comnnmity,  although  even  he  occasion- 
ally gives  a  fling  at  th^  jMCicliar  mstitidion.  This,  however,  is 
natural,  considering  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  real  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system,  and  has  derived  the  stock  of  in- 
formation he  possesses  from  partizan  publications  and  mere 
hearsay.  The  object  of  the  Doctor  in  this  lecture  seems  to  be 
to  plead  with  employers  for  less  oppressive  and  exacting  labor 
as  regards  their  operatives.  His  plan  contemplates,  also,  a 
judicious  allowance  of  weekly  holidays  of  a  half  day  at  a  time, 
(on  Saturdays,)  and,  in  addition  to  this,  "the  first  day  of  each 
of  the  months — April,  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber"— as  holidays.  He  speaks  plainly  and  earnestly  on  this 
subject.  "Recreation  is  essential  to  health,  to  spirits,  and  to 
the  vital  energy  of  youth."  Again:  "ISTo  young  man,  let  me 
say,  with  the  deepest  demand  for  labor — fair  labor,  and,  if  you 
like,  hard  labor — is  warranted  to  sell  his  life  absolutely  to  a 
shop;  and  no  employer  is  warranted  in  urging  or  exacting 
the  same." 

By  a  natural  transition  he  discusses  the  Sabbath  question 
under  the  head  of  Best,  showing  that  when  by  the  system 
which  exacts  all  the  time  of  the  clerk  mechanic,  or  needle 
woman,  or  factory  operative,  they  are  deprived  of  the  legiti- 
mate time  for  rest  and  recreation,  they  will  become  almost 
inevitably  Sabbath-desecrators.     He  takes  occasion  to  set  forth 
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the  Divine   authority  and  perpetual  ohHgation  of  the   day; 
and  he  clearly  shows  that  the  change  of  the  day  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  no  wise  interferes  with 
the  obligation  of  the  commandment.     "The  moral  duty  of 
hallowing  the  Sabbath  is  absolute ;  the  time  when  it  is  kept  is, 
and  must  be,  varied  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  place. 
ISTay,"  adds  the  Doctor,  "  tke  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai. 
[N'ow,  what  is  Saturday  or  the  seventh  day  at  Mount  Sinai,  is 
probably  Sunday  or  the  first  day  in  the  metropolis  of  England ; 
and,  if  so,  this  seventh  day,  instituted  in  the  desert,  would 
actually  be  most  literally  hallowed  on  the  first  day  that  we 
observe  in  London  at  this  present  moment."     Pie  not  only 
shows  thus  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  change  of  the 
day  was  a  thing  that  might  most  probably  occur,  and  that  it 
was  thus  left  open  apparently  on  purpose  that  it  might  be 
changed ;  but  he  shows  first,  that  in  observing  the  first  day  we 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  after  His  resurrection, 
(the  event  which  is  now  chiefly  commemorated  by  the  day,) 
he  met  "  the  Apostles,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  on 
no  other  day  than  the  first  day  of  the  week ;"  and  the  same 
fact  is  established  by  St.  Paul,  and   by  the  Fathers,  whose 
authority  is  certainly  good,  "as  witnesses  of  the  facts  of  their 
own  era,"  whatever  may  be  said  (and  justly  said)  of  them  "as 
interpreters  of  tlie  Bible."     He  pleads  for  its  observance  not 
more  on  the  ground  of  duty  than  on  that  of  privilege  and  en- 
joyment.    "It  is  the  gift,  not  the  demand  of  God."     "The 
Christian  Sabbath  seems  to  me  a  green  island  struck  off  from 
the  great  continent  of  Heaven,  lying  green,  fragrant,  beautiful, 
amid  the  rushing  currents  and  roaring  cataracts  of  time,  stand- 
ing upon  which  green  and  fragrant  isle,  we  can  catch  from  afar 
the  sheen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  hear  unspent  in 
their  transit  the  songs  and  melodies  of  celestial  choirs."     He 
says  "a  Christian  not  only  will  not  work,  or  read  the  secular 
newspaper,  or  study  works  of  art  and  science  on  Sunday,  but  he 
has  neither  time  nor  taste  for  them."     He  condemns  the  news- 
paper which  is  called  the  Sunday  jpajper^  because  it  is  really 
"the  reflection  of  secular  subjects  on  that  day^''  and  because 
"  it  perpetuates  on  the  Sunday  the  currents  that  have  run  deep 
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in  the  channels  of  the  heart  for  six  days,  and  thus  destroys  the 
peculiar  rest  of  Sunday." 

We  give  one  more  brief  extract: 

"Do  not  indicate  what  is  so  erroneous — the  idea  that  Sunday  is  a 
day  of  gloom.  It  is  a  festival,  not  a  fast — it  is  an  interlude  of  bright 
sunshine,  not  a  day  of  thick  darkness.  Let  me  remind  you  the  pro- 
vinces are  looking  to  London.  A  bl»w  struck  here  will  reverberate 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  And  I  earnestly  pray  to 
God  that  you  all  may  have,  while  you  live,  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair 
day's  pay;  and  yet  more  earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  you  may  have  a 
Sabbath  day's  rest  and  a  Sabbath  day's  spirit  upon  earth,  and  a  Sabbath 
day  glory  and  refreshment  where  things  seen  and  temporal  are  merged 
in  things  unseen  and  eternal " 

This  lecture  shows  clearly  one  thing ;  that  no  matter  what 
.may  be  the  topic  selected,  the  discussion  is  invariably  found  to 
bear  upon  some  great  point  in  Christian  morals.  And  this  is 
characteristic  of  all  of  these  lectures. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  is  occupying  with  great  power  the  attention  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day.  And  no 
one  can  fail  to  see,  at  a  single  glance,  over  the  moral  aspect  of 
our  own  country,  that  one  of  our  national  sins  is  Sabbath  dese- 
cration. But  a  few  years  ago  we  heard  and  read  much  of 
Sabbath  Conventions,  and  Christian  hearts,  long  grieved  to  see 
how  the  day  was  polluted,  rejoiced  to  hope  that,  by  means  of 
these  Conventions,  a  new  and  healthful  tone  would  be  given 
to  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  But  where  do  w^e  behold 
any  of  the  blessed  results  that  were  so  fondly  anticipated? 
What  Railroad  Company  in  the  South,  and  especially  of  the 
South-West,  stops  the  engine  on  the  Sabbath?  How  painful 
to  a  mind  sensitive  to  God's  claims  on  the  day,  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  discordant  steam  whistle,  as  the  train  dashes 
through  the  villages,  and  past  the  homesteads  of  the  land,  de- 
stroying the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  holy  time,  and  gathering 
at  the  depot  a  greater  crowd  often  than  is  found  in  the  house 
of  God !  What  steam-boat  regards  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath? 
In  May,  1858,  about  10,0  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, finding  that  Saturday  night  would  overtake  them  some 
four  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  alterna- 
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tive  was  to  leave  the  boat  and  incur  the  risk  of  losing  the 
opening  services  of  the  Assembly  by  waiting  for  another  boat^ 
or  violating  the  Sabbath,  actually  had  to  pay  the  captain  $500 
to  lie  by  until  Monday !  All  honor  to  the  men  and  to  the 
church  in  which  they  were  trained — or  rather  thanks  be  to 
God  who  put  into  the  hearts  of  these  honored  brethren  to 
count  gold  and  silver  as  ^rash  in  the  comparison  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath !  It  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  God 
furthermore,  that  we  were  born  and  reared  in  the  bosom  of  that 
old  church,  whose  history,  in  all  ages  of  her  existence,  has 
shown  her  to  be  alive  to  the  honor  of  God  in  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath.  Nevertheless,  such  evidences  of  obedience  to 
the  fourth  commandment  are  but  few  and  scattered.  Our  men 
of  business  make  it  a  day  of  convenience,  and  save  a  day  by 
travelling  on  Sabbath.  Our  mail  coaches  roll  along  the  high- 
way in  defiance  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  post-offices 
are  opened,  and  mails  distributed,  as  on  other  days.  Our 
streets  are  filled  with  children  and  servants ;  and  citizens  of 
respectability  throng  the  squares  and  marts  of  commerce, 
hearing  and  repeating  the  news  of  the  day,  as  on  other  days. 
None  of  us  have  yet  forgotten  the  action  of  our  National  Legis- 
lature in  relation  to  the  Sunday  mail  memorial.  Christians 
by  thousands  petitioned  and  entreated  the  Government  to  sus- 
pend the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath,  and  these 
petitions  were  rejected,  and  the  country  resounded  with  the 
exultation  of  thousands  over  this  defeat  of  priestcraft,  as  it 
was  elegantly  termed.  It  was  a  heaven-daring  and  God-pro- 
voking measure,  and  stamped  upon  our  National  escutcheon 
the  dark  stigma,  that  we  are  a  nation  of  Sabbath-desecrators. 

Tlie  next  one  of  these  lectures  which  we  shall  notice,  is  one 
by  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  somew^hat  singular  topic 
oi '^  Hagged  Schools y  The  introductory  remarks  are  so  fine, 
and  so  interesting,  that  we  sliall  ofier  no  apology  for  quoting 
them.  They  derive  their  appropriateness  from  their  showing 
the  origin  of  this  system  of  Ragged  Schools;  but  the  bearing 
they  have  upon  Christian  obligations  to^engage  in  the  general 
enterprizes  of  usefulness,  which  ofi'er  on  every  hand,  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent.    Furthermore,  he  tells  the  story  to  show 
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how  he  came  to  be  so  earnestly  and  prominently  engaged  in 
pleading  and  serving  the  cause  of  Ragged  Schools,  as  he  has 
been  for  some  years  past  in  Scotland.    Says  he : 

" My  first  interest  in  that  subject  was  awakened  by  a  picture.  It 
represented  a  cobbler's  room ;  he  was  there  himself,  spectacles  on  nose, 
an  old  shoe  between  his  knees;  that  massive  forehead  and  firm  mouth 
indicating  great  determination  of  char^ter;  and  from  beneath  his  bushy 
eyebrows  benevolence  gleamed  out  on  a  group  of  poor  children — some 
sitting,  some  standing,  but  all  busy  at  their  lessons  around  the  busy 
cobbler.  Interested  by  this  scene,  we  turned  from  the  picture  to  the 
inscription  below,  and  with  growing  wonder  read  how  this  man,  John 
Pounds  by  name,  by  trade  a  cobbler,  in  Portsmouth,  had  taken  pity  on 
the  ragged  children,  whom  ministers  and  magistrates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, were  leaving  to  run  wild,  and  go  to  ruin  on  their  streets;  how, 
like  a  good  shepherd,  he  had  gone  forth  to  gather  in  these  outcasts; 
how  he  had  trained  them  up  in  virtue  and  knowledge;  and  how,  look- 
ing for  no  fame,  no  recompense,  no  reward  from  man,  he,  single  handed, 
while  earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  had,  ere  he  died, 
rescued  from  ruin,  and  saved  to  society,  no  fewer  than  Jive  huiulred 
children!" 

He  tells  us  that  the  result  was  to  humble  him,  and  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  himself.  lie  "stood  reproved  for  the  little  he 
had  done,  and  astonished  at  this  man's  achievement."  He 
turned  his  attention  at  once  to  the  subject  of  "Ragged  Schools." 
And  for  seven  years  of  his  life  moved  "among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  and  the  worst  of  the  bad;"  he  explored  the  homes 
and  histories  of  such  unhappy  children  as  he  found  in  the 
streets,  and  brought  them  into  the  asylums  provided  for  them 
by  the  benevolent;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  lec- 
ture, there  were  three  hundred  of  those  children,  some  of  whom 
liad  been  found  with  both  parents  dead,  others  without  father, 
and  otiiers  without  mother,  some  deserted  by  both  parents, 
some  with  l)otli  ])arents  transported,  some  again  motherless 
with  drunken  father,  some  fatherless  with  drunken  mother, 
others  with  both  parents  worthless,  others  who  had  been  beg- 
gars, fifty-two  who  had  been  in  the  police-office,  eight  in  jail, 
sixty-two  who  had  been  children  of  thieves,  &c.,  &c.  And, 
in  final  statements  of  the  results  of  these  eff'orts  of  the  humane, 
he  says: 

"  We  have  by  our  own  efibrts,  and  God's  blessing,  turned  into  useful 
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citizens  more  than  three  hundred  children,  at  an  expense  of  £6,000 
($30,000),  who  would  as  criminals,  when  the  State  was  done  with  them, 
have  cost  her  nearly  £100,000  ($500,000).  Even  on  the  low  ground 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  these  schools  claim  the  public  support; 
but  when  you  think  of  the  vices  and  miseries  from  which  these  children 
are  rescued — the  virtues  and  blessings,  present  and  future,  temporal 
and  eternal,  to  which  our  schools  are  their  introduction,  their  value  is 
beyond  figures  to  calculate,  or  Iftiguage  to  express." 

He  contends  with  noble  earnestness,  and  burning  eloquence, 
that  Jeremy  Bentham's  apothegm,  "the  poor  would  need  less 
charity  if  they  got  more  justice,"  is  true.  For,  he  says,  that 
oftentimes  when  "  a  poor,  shirtless,  shoeless,  starved,  untaught 
and  uncared  for  creature,  whose  head  hardly  reaches  the  bar, 
and  who  has  to  be  set  upon  it,  that  the  twelve  grave  jurymen 
may  see  the  object  of  legal  vengeance,  is  tried  and  condemned, 
according  to  forms  of  law,  the  whole  scene  revolts  us."  He  is 
not  for  permitting  crime  to  go  unpunished,  but  he  wants  the 
real  criminal ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  either 
"that  hard  and  scowling  ruffian,  or  that  woman  who  sits  with 
bloated  face,  watching  the  proceedings — the  father  or  mother 
who  compelled  their  child  to  steal ;"  or  you  may  find  the  real 
criminal  "among  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  priests  of  re- 
ligion, the  ministers  of  state,  your  senators,  your  fat  and  Avell- 
fed  citizens,  your  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  saw  that  child 
lying  in  the  gutter  perishing  before  their  eyes,  nor  made  one 
effort."  No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Guthrie  intimates,  that 
this  neglect  arises  more  frequently  from  want  of  thought  than 
from  want  of  humanity.  And  truthfully  does  he,  as  did  Dr. 
Gumming,  administer  a  merited  rebuke  to  his  own  land  for 
going  in  search  of  objects  of  charity  abroad,  while  such  revolt- 
ing miseries  are  staring  her  in  the  face  from  every  hand  at 
home. 

"While  Britain  rises  in  her  colossal  might  to  stretch  one  arm  across 
the  Atlantic,  that  she  may  break  the  chain  of  the  slave,  and  another 
across  Europe,  that  she  may  break  the  yoke  of  the  despot,  let  us  reclaim 
our  outcasts  at  home — no  longer  give  the  slaveholders  of  the  West, 
and  the  tyrant  of  the  East,  occasion  to  sneer  at  our  inconsistency,  to 
sting  us  with  the  speech,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  How  men  and 
women,  of  otherwise  refined  feelings  and  true  benevolence,  can  daily 
walk  unmoved  amidst  these  glaring  evils  around  them,  and  never  reach 
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a  hand  to  help,  is  told  by  no  one  so  touehingly  as  by  the  author  of 


"The  Song  of  the  Shirt:" 


"  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 


The  limit  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  making  extracts  from 
these  lectures,  will  have  been  r^ched  when  we  shall  have 
given  the  following  from  the  close  of  Mr.  Punslion's  lecture  on 
"The  Prophet  of  Iloreb,  his  life  and  lessons:" 

"I  have  only  one  fitness  to  address  you;  but  it  is  one  which  many 
of  your  lecturers  cannot  claim,  and  that  is  a  fitness  of  sympathy.  Your 
hopes  are  mine;  with  your  joys  at  their  keenest,  I  can  sympathize.  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  glad  hours  of  opening  morning,  when  the  zephyr 
has  a  balmier  breath,  and  through  the  richly  painted  windows  of  the 
fancy  the  sun-light  streams  in  upon  the  soul.  I  come  to  you  as  one  of 
yourselves.  Take  my  counsel.  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you 
is,  that  you  may  be  saved.  There  is  hope  for  the  future.  The  world 
is  moving  on.     The  great  and  common  mind  of  humanity  has  caught 

the  charm  of  hallowed  labor Excelsior!  Excelsior! 

Brothers,  let  us  speed  onward  the  youth  who  holds  that  banner.  Up, 
up  brave  spirit! 

*  Climb  the  steep  and  starry  road 
To  the  Infinite's  abode!' 

Up,  up  brave  spirit!  Spite  of  Alpine  steep  and  frowning  brow — roar- 
ing blast  and  crashing  flood — up!  Science  has  many  glowing  secrets 
to  reveal  to  thee;  Faith  has  many  a  Tabor-pleasure  to  inspire.  Ha! 
does  the  cloud  stop  thy  progress?  Pierce  through  it  to  the  sacred 
morning.  Fear  not  to  approach  the  Divinity — it  is  His  own  longing 
which  impels  thee.  Thou  art  speeding  to  thy  coronation,  brave  spirit! 
Up,  up  brave  spirit!  till  as  thou  pantest  on  the  crest  of  thy  loftiest 
achievement,  God's  glory  shall  burst  upon  thy  face,  and  God's  voice, 
blessing  thee  from  His  throne  in  tones  of  approval  and  of  welcome, 
shall  deliver  the  guerdon :  ^  I  have  made  thee  a  little  lower  than  the 
angelS;  and  crowned  thee  with  glory  and  honor!'" 

With  these  ])leasant  and  useful  volumes  we  have  now  done, 
commending  them  once  more  as  containing  models  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  sort  of  lectures  that  is  fitted  to  be  profitable 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  an  audience  of  young  men.  Our 
young  men !  There  is  surely  no  class  possessing  more  multi- 
plied or  powerful  claims  to  our  deep  and  tender  interest  as 
Christian  patriots !  Not  that  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
yond the  reach  of  admonition,  counsel  or  restraint,  or  are  in- 
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capable  of  being  influenced  by  motives  drawn  from  high  moral 
sources,  merely  because  they  are  no  longer  young ;  but  still,  if 
called  upon  to  decide  which  of  all  classes  is  most  important 
and  precious,  we  must  at  once  pronounce  that  the  young  men 
of  our  country  constitute  that  class.  We  repeat,  no  disrespect 
for  other  classes  further  advanced  is  meant  by  this  discrimina- 
tion. Such  should  remember  that  there  are  no  elements  of 
importance  or  value  in  youth  which  they  did  not  possess  to 
the  fullest  extent.  They  were  themselves  once  young.  Once 
parents,  preceptors,  ministers  and  friends,  regarded  them  as 
the  chief  objects  of  soUcitude,  prayers  and  tears.  For  them  a 
mother  wept,  a  father  prayed,  a  minister  counselled,  and  a 
host  of  tender,  pious  friends,  concentrated  all  their  most  anxious 
anticipations  upon  them  and  their  destiny.  But  that  day  is 
past.  They  have  lived  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
or  to  blast  the  expectations  it  excited.  They  have  survived  to 
realize  the  anxious  anticipations,  and  to  stand  as  the  answer  to 
the  fervent  prayers  offered  in  their  behalf,  or  to  shroud  in 
mourning  the  blighted  hopes  indulged — to  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  world,  or  a  curse  to  the  age.  Whatever  they  are,  one 
thing  is  certain,  their  earthly  career  has  been  marked  out, 
their  position  in  society  has  long  since  been  taken,  if  they  have 
arrived  at  middle  life.  Hence,  as  regards  such,  the  time  of 
preparation  is  over.  The  Spring-time  of  life — its  precious  seed 
time  is  gone  forever.  "What  is  writ  is  writ."  And,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  character  they  now  bear  is  established  forever. 
Habits  are  fixed,  plans  are  developed,  associations  formed,  ties 
woven  around  them  wliich  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to 
govern,  direct,  influence  and  bind  them,  for  the  remaining  term 
of  their  natural  lives.  But  furthermore,  which  is  of  vastly 
greater  interest  to  them,  those  influences  under  which  they 
now  find  themselves,  having  moulded  their  characters  to  this 
late  period  of  their  temporal  existence,  they  will  doubtless 
exert  a  greater  or  less  power  to  stamp  upon  them  the  inefface- 
able features  of  their  characters  and  destiny  for  eternity.  It 
is  therefore  not  so  important  that  this  class  should  be  vigilantly 
and  constantly  admonished,  since  they  have  had  experience 
added  to  the  monitions  of  wisdom  and  pious  affection  which 
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were  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  these 
have,  perhaps,  been  blessed  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
character  here,  and  the  promise  and  assurance  of  a  high  and 
holy  destiny  hereafter.  But  if  not,  then  it  is  not  so  promising 
an  enterprize  to  follow  them  with  admonition,  since  all  early 
efforts  having  been  fruitless  and  disregarded,  the  seal  may  be 
set  to  their  destiny. 

But  not  so  with  young  men.  Tliey  stand  on  ground  once 
occupied  by  their  seniors.  The  habits  of  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  those  properly  styled  young  men  are  not  yet  formed 
with  such  inflexible  inveteracy  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  change. 
The  plans  of  the  majority  are,  as  yet,  undeveloped;  their  asso- 
ciations are  not  yet  determinately  formed ;  the  ties  of  life  indis- 
soluble by  any  cause  less  powerful  than  death,  have  not  yet 
thrown  their  bonds  around  them.  Hence  the  importance  of 
youth  as  a  season  of  preparation  for  future  life.  There  are 
combined  in  this  age  all  the  elements  of  hope,  and  around  the 
young  men  of  our  land  cluster  thickly  the  swelling  germs  of 
promise,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  glorious  and  useful  man- 
hood, and  a  serene  and  happy  and  honored  old  *age.  And 
here,  too,  it  must  not  be  disguised,  are  the  undoubted  capa- 
bilities implanted  within  each  bosom,  wliich,  under  improper 
training,  or  total  neglect,  may  grow  to  a  maturity  of  fearful 
power  to  desolate  and  curse  the  world.  Were  the  future  of 
our  young  men  to  be  terminated  by  the  limits  of  this  brief 
state  of  existence,  even  then  every  consideration  connected 
with  their  own  and  their  country's  happiness,  honor  and  pros- 
perity, would  concur  to  render  this  period,  of  all  others,  the 
most  important  and  interesting.  But  when  to  this  earthly 
career  we  add,  that  these  are  not  mortal  beings,  to  pass  away 
with  other  created  objects  around  them — that  they  are  beings 
whose  lives  are  to  run  parallel  with  the  years  of  the  eternal 
God,  then  is  the  period — the  young  man's  period  of  life — 
invested  with  an  interest  and  importance  incalculable  and 
supreme. 

A  number  of  considerations,  showing  this  to  be  true,  occur 
to  the  mind  at  once.  Its  importance  as  a  period  of  life  is  easily 
shown  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  then  that  the  mind  is  most  impres- 
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Bible.  It  is  so  of  man's  pliisique,  easily  affected  by  disease — easily 
affected  by  remedial  agencies,  resorted  to  in  order  to  counter- 
act disease.  The  mind  takes  the  complexion  of  the  associations, 
the  books,  the  places  with  which  the  youth  is  most  familiar. 
He  will  be  impressed  by  every  influence  he  encounters  by  day 
or  by  night.  Insensible  he  may  be  of  this  at  the  time,  never- 
theless it  is  true ;  and  every  man  he  meets  in  conversation,  and 
with  whom  he  interchanges  sentiments,  leaves  an  impression 
upon  his  mind.  We  are  told  that  every  casual  or  purposed 
blow  inflicted  upon  our  globe,  is  communicated  to  the  mass. 
So  with  tliis  moving  enginery  of  intellect  which  fills  the  world — 
no  effort  it  puts  forth  is  lost;  but,  coming  in  contact  with  some 
department  of  the  great  whole,  impresses  upon  it  some  influ- 
ence that  is  felt.  This  impressibility  of  youth  has  been  strik- 
ingly likened  to  softened  wax,  on  which  any  desired  stamp 
may  be  fixed.  But  the  attempt  to  make  the  impression  must 
be  quick,  or  the  golden  opportunity  may  be  lost  forever.  The 
cold  and  hardened  w^ax  may  be  shattered  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, but  no  image  can  ever  be  made  upon  it.  So,  when 
the  hardening  process,  through  which  the  mind  passes  in  its 
career  through  the  congealing  atmosphere  of  a  wicked  world, 
has  destroyed  its  impressible  quality,  vainly  may  we  attempt 
to  produce  results  which  once  might  have  fallen  in  with  the 
mind's  own  choice.  And  because  it  is  true  that  the  mind  is 
then  most  impressible,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  have  this 
period  of  life  most  sedulously  guarded,  and  most  faithfully 
warned.  Because  there  is  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 
Just  as  the  mind  is  impressed,  the  affections  and  the  habits 
which  go  to  make  up  character  are  moulded  and  directed. 
"We  all  have  our  own  theory  of  morals,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  intellect  reasoning,  comparing  and 
combining  together  the  various  principles  inculcated  by  the 
influences  surrounding  us.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
theory  of  morals  elaborated  by  the  mind,  such  will  be  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  heart,  controlling  the  affections  and 
constructing  the  character.  Add  to  this  that  well-known  fact, 
that  impressions  made  in  youth  surpass  in  durability  all  others 
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made  at  any  subsequent  period.  If  it  were  not  so — if,  while 
the  mind  is  confessedly  impressible  to  a  wonderful  degree  in 
youth,  the  impressions  were  as  evanescent  as  they  are  easily 
made,  then  its  impressibility  would  be  a  feature  of  little  worth 
in  the  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  period  of  life.  But  we 
all  know  that  the  impressions  made  are  not  like  foot-prints  on 
the  "  desert  strand,"  to  be  erased  by  the  first  wave  that  washes 
over  it;  nor  like  the  furrow  in  the  wave  from  passing  keel; 
nor  like  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  air  by  the  bird's  rapid 
wing.  In  a  life  time  the  mind  receives  countless  impressions ; 
and  those  of  later  life  may  cover  up  and  bury  those  of  youth. 
But  the  mind  is  not  like  a  palimpsest;  it  is  not  like  one  of 
those  ancient  parchments  from  which  one  writing  has  been 
erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  another.  It  is  rather  like  one 
of  those  medallions,  on  which  a  picture  has  been  deeply  in- 
grained into  the  substance  of  the  material,  and  the  artist  must 
first  cover  the  picture  with  a  coat  of  paint  before  he  can  pro- 
duce another.  Yery  little  effort  is  requisite  to  erase  the  later 
figure,  and  underneath  this  thin  covering  the  first  is  brought 
out  in  all  its  original  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  faithfulness  in 
limning.  So  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  Whatever  stamp 
his  associations  may  have  given  it,  remains  ineradicable.  All 
subsequent  impressions  may  be  erased,  but  these  will  remain 
forever. 

But  these  considerations  must  not  be  confined  in  their  influ- 
ence to  the  young  men  themselves.  For  though  they  show 
how  important  to  them  it  is  that  they  should  be  rightly  trained 
and  directed  at  this  period,  they  may  be  viewed  as  equally 
important  when  young  men  are  regarded  in  connection  with 
society,  of  which  they  must  soon  become  the  controlling  spirits. 
Devoid  of  wisdom  would  that  man  be  who,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  propagating  an  orchard  of  fine  fruits,  or  a  vine- 
yard of  choice  grapes,  should  rely  solely  upon  the  present 
growing  trees  and  vines,  without  making  provision  for  the  cul- 
ture and  training  of  scions,  shoots  and  cuttings,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  shall  soon  decay  and  die.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  far  more  unwise  system  in  any  philanthropist,  any 
lover  of  his  race,  to  regard  the  matured  and  acting  portion  of 
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the  generation  of  men  as  the  sole  objects  of  care  and  considera- 
tion; to  look  to  them  as  the  depositories  of  all  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  the  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  re- 
member that  soon  the  incumbents  of  place  and  power,  parents, 
guardians,  ministers,  instructors,  the  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
curators  of  health,  the  administrators  of  justice,  the  legislators 
and  magistrates,  must  pass  away  from  the  scene  of  action  here 
to  their  account  at  the  bar  of  God,  a  very  slight  reflection  will 
recall  the  simple  fact,  that  no  other  individuals  on  earth  can 
be  their  successors  in  these  solemnly  responsible  stations,  save 
the  dear  young  men  of  the  rising  generation.  If,  then,  those 
of  us  wlio  are  every  day  reminded  by  the  lengthened  shadows 
of  time,  that  our  sun  of  life  is  waxing  nearer  and  nearer  its 
setting,  overlook  this  truth,  we  are  derelict  in  duty  in  the  sight 
of  God.  We  may  not "  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  " 
when  approaching  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice,  that  we  have 
discharged  our  whole  duty  to  our  race,  even  should  it  be  true 
of  us  that  we  have  filled  the  lot  assigned  us,  usefully  and  hon- 
orably. This  will  not  suffice.  The  solemn  inquiry  will  be 
instituted,  what  provision  did  you  make  for  perpetuating  the 
good  influences  you  had  set  in  motion  during  your  life? 
Whom  did  you  leave  as  your  successors  in  the  work  which  you 
had  begun?  Successors  there  will  be.  The  work  of  the  world 
will  be  carried  on  by  some  human  agency.  And  if  the  young 
men  of  the  land  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  the  great  interests 
of  society  must  fall  into  hands  unqualified  and  unequal  to  the 
high  responsibility,  far  more  likely  to  exert  an  influence  for 
evil  than  for  good.  Hence  the  importance  of  earnest,  constant, 
vigilant,  kindly  and  affectionate  attention  to  the  young  men  of 
the  land.  These  are  the  hope  or  despair  of  the  world;  its  glory 
or  its  shame ;  its  pride  or  its  mortification ;  its  salvation  or  its 
destruction.  They  must  do  the  work  begun  by  their  fathers, 
and  perpetuate  the  influences  which  they  set  in  motion,  if 
good;  and,  if  bad,  they  must  be  prepared  to  counteract  them. 
They  must  be  makers  of  laws,  and  the  executives  to  enforce  them. 
They  must  preach  the  Gospel,  judge  the  people,  watch  by  the 
bedside  of  suff'ering  humanity.     Young  men,  then,  it  is  clear, 
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stand  in  the  front  rank  of  importance  as  a  class  of  organized 
society. 

These  truths  being  patent  npon  the  surface  of  the  subject, 
he  who  can  gain  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of 
this  age  is  thus  furnished  with  vantage  ground  for  effecting 
great  good  to  the  world.  He  should  feel  called  upon  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  every  young  man  with  the  great  truth  that 
he  himself,  individually,  has  a  task  set  him  by  the  great  Crea- 
tor, which  he  is  to  perform  with  his  might,  and  which  he  is  to 
neglect  at  his  peril.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  long  said,  that 
nothing  was  created  without  a  purpose,  surely  when  we  apply 
this  principle  to  the  higher  department  of  being — rational 
creation — it  cannot  but  be  true  that  every  man  has  an  ap- 
pointed mission,  which  he  must  fulfil,  l^o  Epicurean  philoso- 
phers are  we,  holding  to  the  creed  that  Providence  dwells  aloof 
from  human  affairs,  and  allows  the  world  to  manage  itself. 
Far  from  it.  God's  hand  is  in  every  thing,  and  His  eye  is  upon 
every  thing.  From  all  eternity  He  hath  determined  the  times 
and  seasons,  and  fixed  the  lot  of  every  man.  His  mission  is 
appointed,  and  for  its  successful  fulfilment  all  natural  qualifi- 
cations are  furnished,  and  the  arrangements  and  occurrences 
around  him  constitute  the  means  and  appliances,  by  the  use  of 
which  he  is  to  perfect  his  natural  endowments,  and  thus  fit 
himself  for  his  chief  life-work.  What  that  is,  may  be  hidden 
sometimes  in  obscurity,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  ascer- 
tain fully  and  clearly  what  God  would  have  us  do.  But  the 
clouds  gradually  disperse,  and  there  is,  in  the  end,  a  fair  and 
open  manifestation  of  God's  will  to  every  man  who  will  watch 
the  gradual  developments  of  Providence.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  a  man's  inclination  may  lead  him  in  one  direction, 
while  circumstances  clearly  and  unequivocally  direct  him  to 
another  sphere  of  eftort.  Under  such  circumstances,  woe  to 
that  man  who  resists  such  clearly  expressed  indications  of  the 
will  of  God,  just  becausd  his  inclinations,  his  indolence,  or 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  interest,  suggest  it  to  him.  Men 
should  learn  a  lesson  on  this  subject  from  the  record  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah's  career.     God  found  him  fleeing  from  his  ap- 
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pointed  mission  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  at  His  com- 
mand the  winds  and  the  waves  roused  themselves  into  a  tempest 
to  swallow  up  the  disobedient  Prophet,  and  through  marvellous 
incidents  of  peril  and  preservation,  he  was  brought  back  to 
his  prescribed  field  of  action. 

If  this  doctrine  could  be  wrought  with  the  power  of  a  settled 
conviction  upon  every  young  man's  heart,  the  influence  would 
surely  be  to  cause  every  energy  oF  soul  to  converge  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  ordained  work.  Coincident  with  this  has  been 
the  history  of  every  man  whose  life,  sublime  in  its  great  re- 
sults, has  been  enbalmed  in  memory,  and  blessed  the  world. 
Slowly,  it  may  be,  was  the  outline  of  his  career  developed 
before  him ;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity  about  such  men, 
that  there  was  no  respite  of  labor  with  them.  Such  men  were 
never,  at  any  time,  idlers  or  triflers.  Even  in  occupations  not 
apparently  directly  bearing  upon  their  final  mission,  whatso- 
ever their  hands  found  to  do,  they  did  it  with  their  might. 
Always  toiling  and  devoting  their  powers  to  that  field  of  effort 
immediately  before  and  around  them,  they  never  sat  down  in 
dreamy  castle-building  as  to  the  future.  But  the  present  duty 
was  the  matter  that  engaged  them,  and  to  that  they  addressed 
themselves  with  a  determined  purpose  to  do  that  duty  well. 
Accordingly  in  the  end  it  was  found  that  this  pursuit,  though  not 
immediately  and  sensibly  connected  with  their  ultimate  work, 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  preparation  for  its  successful 
prosecution. 

The  most  eminent  example  in  history  illustrative  of  this  posi- 
tion, is  that  of  Martin  Luther.  Beautifully,  though  briefly,  does 
Punshon  comment  on  the  life  of  this  great  man.  His  first 
object  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  with  no  reference  to 
its  great  end — Truth.  He  had  no  dream  when  chanting  in  the 
hours  of  recreation  in  the  streets  of  Magdeburg  for  bread,  nor 
even  in  the  College  of  Eisenach,  nor  when  a  student  at  Erfurt, 
nor  "  when  he  had  a  University  for  his  admirer,"  and  when  the 
most  confident  predictions  were  uttered  as  to  his  future  success, 
that  he  would  ever  seize  the  strong  holds  of  the  Papacy,  and 
shake  them  to  their  base.     His  next  object  was  the  attainment 
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of  truth.  Tlie  accidental  discovery  of  a  Bible  in  the  old  library 
at  Erfurt,  had  awakened  in  him  the  anxious  question:  "What 
is  truth?"  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  answer  he  bent  every 
energy  of  soul  and  body.  And  yet  the  discovery  of  truth  was 
not  the  fore-ordaiued  and  final  mission  of  Luther;  it  was  but  a 
step  in  that  direction,  preparatory  to  the  work  to  whicli  God 
had  called  him.  ]^or  did  Luther  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
God  had  called  him  to  reform  the  corrupt  Church  of  Kome, 
or  to  unbind  the  fetters  of  spiritual  despotism  from  the  people, 
when  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  we  find  him  at  that  stage  of  his 
progress  "foregoing  all  his  brilliant  prospects;  parting,  without 
a  sigh,  with  academical  distinction;  taking  monastic  vows  in  an 
Augustine  convent;  becoming  the  watchman  and  sweeper  of 
the  place ;  wasting  himself  with  voluntary  penances  well  nigh 
to  the  grave;  studying  the  fathers  intensely,  but  getting  no 
light;  poring  over  the  Bible  itself  with  scales  upon  his  eyes; 
catching  a  dim  streak  of  auroral  brightness,  but  leaving  Erfurt 
before  the  dawn,  until  at  last,  in  his  cell  at  Wittemberg,  on  his 
bed  of  languishing  at  Bologna,  and  finally  at  Rome,  Pilate's 
question  answered  on  Pilate's  stairs — there  comes  the  thrice- 
repeated  Gospel  whisper,  'the  just  shall  live  by  faith;'  and 
the  glad  Evangel  scatters  the  darkening  and  shreds  off  the 
paralysis,  and  he  rises  into  moral  freedom  a  new  man  unto  the 
Lord." 

And  yet  while  Luther  was  thus  accomplishing  all  this  for 
himself,  he  was  not  only  unconscious  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  set  apart  by  God,  but  all  tliis  even  was  simply  prepara- 
tory. Still  he  was  doing  God's  will  even  in  this.  Thus  by 
hard  mental  toil,  and  moral  discipline,  he  found  himself  quali- 
fied and  strengthened  when  the  time  came,  to  enter  upon  his 
work  of  Reformation.  It  was  thus  he  amassed  the  exhaustless 
magazine  of  moral  power  and  resources  which  made  him  vali- 
ant in  the  face  of  rank,  place  and  wealth,  and  hoary  abuses 
and  corruption,  threatening  to  crush  him;  incorruptible  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  him ;  unteri'ified  by  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  Huss ;  and  which  conducted  him  along  by  the  power 
and  protection  of  God,  to  the  glorious  triumph  of  truth  he  was 
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graciously  permitted  to  behold  and  share,  and  which  makes  the 
name  of  Martin  Luther  still 

"  A  watchword  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  fall  to  earth  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air!" 

!N^ow,  what  was  Luther's  secret  of  power?  Just  that  he  was 
in  earnest  in  all  that  he  did,  and  had  an  end  in  view  in  every 
thing  he  undertook,  worthy  of  the  vast  industry  which  marked 
his  career. 

To  such  truths  let  our  young  men  be  pointed,  and  to  the 
lives  of  such  men  let  their  minds  be  directed.  All  that  we 
have  said  here  about  stimulating  our  young  men  to  energetic 
application  of  their  powers  and  endowments  to  the  matter 
before  them,  is  based  upon  the  established  truth  that  nothing 
else  will  make  true  men  of  them — men  for  the  titnes.  We 
wish  them  awakened  to  moral  earnestness  in  the  mighty  con- 
cerns of  life.  We  would  rescue  them  from  the  influence  of 
indolence  and  fashionable  folly.  We  would  have  them  ele- 
vated above  the  grade  of  butterflies — to  realize  that  they  have 
to  encounter  the  stern,  uncompromising  responsibilities  that 
are  resting  on  them  towards  their  race  and  towards  God.  We 
are  fallen  on  troublous  times.  They  are  just  such  times  as  de- 
mand of  us — of  every  educated  man — of  every  young  man 
especially — to  study  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  earnestness 
the  will  of  God,  in  reference  to  pur  future.  Men  of  middle 
life  have  attained  that  stage  in  their  progress  when  it  is  no 
longer  doubtful  what  the  channel  may  be  in  which  their  influ- 
ence must  flow.  Their  mission  is  perhaps  chosen,  and  they 
may  be  engaged  in  working  in  their  lot.  Some  are  doing  good 
service  for  God  and  man.  And  many,  alas!  too  many,  are 
working  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  Had  we  the  power 
and  privilege  of  reaching  the  ear  of  every  young  man  in  the 
land,  we  would  entreat  them  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  survey 
the  phenomena  of  society  around  them — arrest  the  flowing  tide 
of  youthful  pleasure  for  a  moment,  and  mark  "the  signs  of  the 
times." 

It  is  true  that  many  are  wont  to  dilate  upon  the  pre-eminent 
glories  of  modern  civilization  with  rapturous  exultation.    And 
^  9 
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it  is  not  denied  tliat  it  is  a  period  in  the  world's  history  of 
wonderful  progress,  and  that  there  is  much  in  what  we  observe 
that  is  favorable  and  encouraging  to  tlie  lover  of  man.  But 
blinded,  indeed,  must  he  be  by  his  enthusiasm,  who  fails  to 
discern  amid  all  that  is  bright  and  glorious,  much  that  is  alarm- 
ing and  perilous.  Liberty,  it  is  true,  is  everywhere  diffusing 
her  blessings  among  mankind.  But  we  have  only  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  this  land  of  liberty,  to  be  convinced  that  there  is 
imminent  dane:er  of  its  deffeneratiniii:  into  licentiousness.  It  is 
the  glory  of  this  age  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  onward, 
and  its  achievements  splendid.  But  there  is  no  small  reason 
to  fear,  that  onr  extraordinary  devotion  to  mental  culture  may 
result  in  nationalism  and  Infidelity.  We  are  glorying  in  the 
diffusion  of  liberal  principles  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
the  result  is,  in  many  parts  of  our  land — Indifferentism.  The 
cross  of  onr  Lord  and  Master  never  before  achieved  such  con- 
quests as  it  has  in  tliese  ends  of  the  world ;  and  tlie  i)ast  year 
will  be  meniorable  as  tlie  year  of  the  great  American  Revival. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  crime  was  never  known  to  stalk  through  the 
land  with  strides  so  gigantic  and  unchecked,  as  now.  Human 
life  is  comparatively  of  no  value  in  our  country.  You  may 
count  with  almost  as  much  certainty,  when  opening  the  public 
journals  from  our  large  cities,  upon  reading  the  horrible  details 
of  some  Burdell  nnirder,  or  Bill  Poole  slaughter  in  a  boxing 
match,  or  the  narrative  of  some  foul  assassination  occurring  in 
the  house  of  her  whose  door  is  the  gate  of  hell,  as  you  may 
upon  the  regular  price-current  of  the  market.  Nor  would  this 
state  of  things  be  so  alarming  and  disheartening,  were  there  a 
fair  field  open  for  the  operation  of  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  criminals.  But  how  is  it?  Whv,  when  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted,  the  first  stage  through  whicli  the  public  mind  passes  is 
that  of  violent  indignation,  which  can  with  difhculty  be  re- 
strained from  sunmiary  vengeance.  Then  when  the  murderer 
is  secured  in  prison,  there  is  a  gradual  settling  down  into  a 
state  of  indifference  to  the  wliole  matter;  and  lastly,  there 
succeeds  to  all  this,  gentle  relentings  of  pity  for  the  poor 
prisoner,  followed  up  by  bailing  him  out  on  account  of  his 
health.     Then  comes  forfeiture  of  bail,  and  escape  by  flight, 
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or  a  petition  for  pardon,  signed  by  the  very  men  who  were 
once  filled  with  virtuous  indignation,  and  granted  without 
hesitation  by  the  lenient  executive. 

Such  reflections  are  not  so  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand  as 
at  first  view  might  appear.  It  is  because  we  fear  that  the 
generation  which  is  now  about  to-^jass  away,  is  too  much  fixed 
in  their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  to  admit  of  much  hope 
of  the  reform  of  those  evils,  that  our  thoughts  and  hopes  are 
centred  upon  the  young  and  rising  men  of  the  age.  We 
earnestl}^  desire  to  see  a  generation  wliich  will  give  promise  of 
better  things  than  the  present.  Hence  we  hail  the  tendency 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  our  day,  to  the  bestowal  of  special 
attention  upon  the  young  men  of  the  land,  as  a  hopeful  omen 
for  good.  Special  services  for  their  benefit  cannot  but  act 
happily  upon  tliem.  Let  Christian  Associations  of  young  men 
be  formed  iii  all  our  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  wherever 
it  is  possible.  Let  our  young  men  be  addressed  by  men  of  the 
right  stamp ;  let  them  be  told  constantly  of  the  immense  bur- 
den of  responsibility  that  is  imposed  upon  them,  in  connection 
with  the  future ;  let  them  be  girded  for  the  great  conflict  of 
the  coming  age.  The  times  call  for  men.  None  others  are 
wanted.  The  tribe  of  reformers  which  has  been  at  work  upon 
society  have  proved  the  empiricism  of  their  pretensions.  The 
system  of  statesmanship  in  our  country  is  eff'ete,  and  its  fatuity 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  evils  which  flow  from  its 
legislation.  He  who  w^ould  win  the  guerdon  of  honor  from 
a  grateful  country,  and  better  than  all  that,  the  approval  of 
Heaven,  must  stand  up  for  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
revealed  in  God's  Word,  without  regard  to  party  dictation,  or 
the  maxims  of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  cry  of  expediency. 
•  Whatever  agency  may  be  found  possessed  of  the  inherent 
energy  to  influence  the  present  race  of  young  men,  so  to  begin 
their  career  as  to  war  against  error,  and  battle  for  truth  without 
compromise,  will  be  the  instrumentality  for  the  reform  of 
society.  Have  them  rightly  trained,  and  the  world  will  be  in 
good  hands. 

There  is  but  one  system  which  will  give  power  and  success 
to  any  such  agency.     That  is  the  Divine  religion  of  Jesus. 
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And  it  is  only  as  this  system  pervades  a  given  agency,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  recommendation,  or  calculated  to  inspire  hope. 
And  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  while  earnestly  ad- 
vocating the  encouragment  of  a  judicious  lecture  system,  we 
only  regard  it  at  its  best  estate  as  preparatory  and  inductory  to 
the  higher  system  of  pulpit  instruction.  Among  the  yoimg 
men  of  our  crowded  cities  and  popular  rural  districts,  there  is 
so  wide  a  diversity  of  character  and  taste,  that  many  may  be 
attracted  by  a  system  which  addresses  itself  to  them  in  a  form 
familiar  and  interesting,  apart  from  the  grave  and  solemn  pres- 
tige of  pulj)it  ministrations,  who  would,  perhaps,  not  be  reached 
so  readily  by  the  preacher.  Our  hope,  however,  would  be, 
that  such  a  class  might  be  led,  by  a  proper  lecture  system,  to 
appreciate  and  desire  something  still  higher  and  better,  while 
the  influence  of  tlie  system  upon  Christian  young  men  would 
be  to  strengthen  in  them  their  purposes  for  good,  and  keep 
them  mindful  of  sacred  truths,  inculcated  from  holier  sources. 
For,  after  all,  the  hope  of  any  good  to  this  world  must  be 
found  to  rest  in  the  Gospel  which,  while  it  is  "to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  is  nevertheless 
"the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."* 


*  On  page  272  of  this  article,  the  esteemed  author  inquires:  "What  Railroad 
Company  in  the  South  stops  ita  engine  on  the  Sabbath  ?"  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  we  know  of  some  such  Companies,  and  there  may  be  others,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  fact.  We  refer  to  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  Company, 
the  Laurens  and  Newberry  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Union  and  Spartanburg 
Railroad  Company.  All  these  are  in  South  Carolina.  The  Blue  Ridge  Railroad 
Company  also,  we  believe,  honors  the  Sabbath  day  so  far  as  their  Road  is  yet 
finished  and  in  use.     May  they  never  do  otherwise. — [Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  DISTINCTIONS  IN  THE  GODHEAD  PERSONAL,  AND 

NOT  NOMINAL. 

The  distinction  which  the  Scriptures  make  between  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  one  of  name  or  attributes 
merely,  but  is  a  real  distinction,  so  as  to  constitute  each  of 
these  Divine  characters  a  separate,  divine,  intelligent  agent. 

These  three  distinctions — call  them  what  we  may — cannot 
be,  as  Sabellius  affirms,  one  and  the  same  person.  What  is 
said  of  one  cannot  be  spoken  of  the  others.  The  Father  can- 
not be  called  the  Son,  nor  said  to  do  what  the  Son  does; 
neither  can  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost  be  described  by  what 
is  attributed  to  the  Father  or  to  each  other.  The  Scriptures 
never  interchange  the  names  or  the  peculiar  properties,  attri- 
butes, offices  or  works,  by  which  each  is  distinguished.  There 
is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  foundation  and  reason  of  their  pecu- 
liar name,  and  of  the  care  with  which  what  is  peculiar  is  never 
interchanged.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  sense  in  which  they 
are  each  separate,  individual  and  intelligent  agents. 

But  while  Scripture  is  thus  jealously  cautious  not  to  con- 
found these  three  persons  in  their  several  names  and  offices, 
it  does,  as  we  shall  find,  represent  each  of  them  as  God, 
ascribing  to  each  the  names,  the  attributes,  the  works,  and,  in- 
deed, every  thing  peculiar  to  God ;  and  yet  the  Scriptures  never 
speak  of  three  Gods,  but  everywhere  imply  a  union,  a  oneness^ 
among  these  three — a  unity  of  Godhead  infinitely  beyond  our 
experience  or  comprehension.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  while  God  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  in  His  nature,  essence 
and  Godhead,  He  nevertheless  exists  as  three  peculiar  and 
separate  subsistences,  constituting  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  is  what  we  affirm  to  be  the  indubitable  teaching  of 
God's  own  inspired  volume.  It  teaches  us  that  God  is  one  in 
what  it  terms  "His  eternal  Godhead,"  and  it  also  teaches  that 
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the  Father,  Son  and  ■  Holy  Ghost,  are  each  God,  and  yet  not 
identical  with  each  other  in  person,  though  they  are  identical 
with  each  other  in  Godhead. 

The  distinctions  existing  in  the  Deity  are  not,  therefore,  in 
Godhead.  This  is  one,  and  only  one.  There  are  not  three 
Godheads  or  natures  in  God,  but  one  only — one  nature,  with 
its  Divine  qualities  and  attributes.  These  distinctions  cannot, 
therefore,  consist  in  nature  or  attributes,  but  in  the  relative 
properties  and  offices  pertaining  to  each ;  and  cannot,  therefore, 
make  three  Gods.  They  remain  one  and  the  same  in  nature, 
essence  or  Godhead. 

[N'either  Scripture  nor  Trinitarians  represent  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  having  each  an  independent  essence  or 
nature,  with  properties  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  yet  as  one 
God.  But  what  Trinitarians  deduce  from  the  plain  teaching 
of  Scripture  is,  that  while  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
each  united  in  the  participation  of  the  one  Eternal  Godhead, 
they  are  distinct  in  personal  or  relative  properties  and  offices 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  us. 

What  that  is,  in  which  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
three  distinct  subsistences,  and  not  identical  in  person,  while 
yet  they  arc  identical  in  nature,  is  of  course  an  unfathomable 
mystery,  concerning  which  reason  can  tell  us  nothing.  Keason 
does  teach  us  that  God's  nature  and  mode  of  existence  must 
be  infinitely  dift'erent  from,  and  more  perfect  than  ours.  Rea- 
son also  teaches  that  we  can  know  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
nature  or  mode  of  existence  beyond  what  God  is  pleased  to 
reveal  concerning  Himself;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  highest 
reason  to  receive  what  is  so  taught  as  infallibly  true,  and  im- 
plicitly to  be  believed.  No  human  language  can  fitly  represent 
to  our  minds  that  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea,  and  to  which 
our  arithmetic,  our  logic,  and  our  experience,  are  alike  inap- 
plicable. All  that  is  proper  or  possible  for  human  reason,  is 
first  to  ascertain  the  facts  revealed  in  God's  word,  and  then 
to  employ  some  Scriptural  or  other  suitable  words  to  indicate 
what  is  thus  taught — to  express  without  attempting  to  explain 
it.  And  this  is  what  the  Christian  Church  has  done.  It  was 
at  first,  and  for  some  time  satisfied,  to  abide  strictly  by  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  to  speak  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  each 
Divine ;  and  yet,  as  lo^natius  (not  long  after  the  Apostles'  days) 
expresses  it — to  speak  of  the  Son  as  "proceeding  from  the 
Father,  and  as  in  that  one  existing  and  contained."  (Ep.  ad 
Magnes,  §  7.)  The  individuality  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit, 
was  unquestioned,  and  their  community  in  the  Divine  nature 
was  undisputed  before  the  time  of  Praxeas,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  of  ISToetus  and  Sabellius  in  the  third.  These  writers 
first  began  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  in  unity 
with  the  desire  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  reason  and 
experience  of  man.  They  were  thus  led  to  propound  the  theory 
that  God  is  one  person  as  well  as  one  Godhead,  who,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure,  presents  himself  to  fhan  in  the  different 
aspects  or  forms  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  The  distinctions 
so  clearly  pointed  out  in  Scripture  they  regarded,  therefore,  as 
merely  nominal,  and  not  real  or  personal. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  term  Person  in  reference  to  the 

Trinity. 

These,  views  first  led  the  Christian  Church  to  adopt  terms  by 
which  the  dangerous  and  presumptuous  character  of  this  heresy 
might  be  exposed  and  guarded  against.  Philosophy  falsely  so 
called — proud,  arrogant  reason,  attempting  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  written — first  theorized  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  and,  by  introducing  vain  speculations,  led  Christians  to 
adopt  terms  expressive  of  the  plain  and  obvious  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

We  find  Justin  Martyr,  therefore,  A.  D.  150,  very  clearly 
expressing  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father  and  Son. 
(Dial,  cum  Trypho,  §  56.)  Peturning  to  the  Scriptures,  he  says, 
"  I  will  endeavor  to  persuade  you  that  this  God,  who  is  said  in 
the  Scriptures  to  have  been  seen  by  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and 
Moses,  is  a  different  Being  from  the  God  who  created  the 
universe.  I  mean  dift'erent  in  number  or  numericallv,  but  not 
in  counsel,  for  I  affirm  that  he  never  did  anything  except  what 
the  Creator  himself,  above  whom  there  is  no  other  God,  wished 
him  to  do  or  say," 

The  doctrine  is  niore  fully  presented  by  Justin  Martyr  in 
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other  portions  of  his  writings,  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
church  in  his  day  regarded  the  Son  as  personally  distinct  from 
the  Father,  and  yet  the  same  in  nature  or  essence.  (See  Apol. 
§  63;  Dial,  §  128, 129,  221,  222.)  He  argues  against  some  who 
regarded  the  Son  as  "  a  power  unseparated  and  undivided  from 
the  Father;"  and  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  is,  "that 
which  is  hegotten  is  numerically  diiferent  from  that  which 
begets  it." 

To  express  the  individuality  of  the  three  persons  spoken  of 
as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  introduced, 
or  rather  gave  public  currency  to  the  term  person.  Thus,  in 
his  reply  to  Praxeas  (c.  11),  he  says:  "These  few  instances  will 
show  very  plainly  the  distinction  of  the  Trinity ;  for  there  is 
the  Spirit  who  speaks,  and  the  Father  to  whom  He  speaks,  and 
the  Son  of  whom  He  speaks.  So  the  other  words  which  are 
spoken  either  to  the  Father,  concerning  the  Son,  or  to  the  Son 
concerning  the  Father,  or  to  tlie  Spirit,  establish  each  jperson 
in  His  own  individuality." 

In  the  Western  Church  the  ioxm.  person  has  ever  since  been 
employed  to  signify  the  individuality  as  intelligences,  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  in  all  those  respects  in  which  they  are 
represented  in  Scripture  as  distinguished,  while  yet  in  essence, 
nature,  or  Godhead,  they  are  one. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  however,  the  term 
vTToaraai(;  hypostasis, — employed  by  the  Apostle  in  reference 
to  Christ  in  his  individual,  personal  and  distinct  relation  to  the 
Father  (Ileb.  1 :  9) — was  adopted.*  But,  as  this  term  is  more 
ambiguous,  and  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  substance,  and 
thus  gave  apparent  sanction  to  the  objection  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  involved  the  necessity  of  three  distinct  Divine 
substances,  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  attached 
to  this  word  in  the  fuller  creeds  which  were  from  time  to  time 
introduced.  And  while  in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  362, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  word  hypostasis  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  ehlier  j)erson  or  substance,  it  w^as  at  the  same  time 


*  So,  also,  was  the  terra  irgoauirov  prosopou,  (person,)  in  use,  and  hence  God 
was  spoken  of  as  triprosopos,  tri-personal. 
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determined  that  when  used  to  mean  substance^  God  is  one^  and 
when  used  to  maaw  person^  God  is  three.  In  subsequent  periods 
of  the  church,  the  term  hypostasis  was  limited  to  the  latter 
meaning — that  is,  person, — as  it  was  at  all  times  certainly  de- 
signed to  mean  what  is  understood  hy  person^  and  not  sub- 
stance. 

The  Western  Church,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  the  sense 
of  the  church  unmistakeable,  introduced  the  terms  subsistantia 
and  suppositum.  But  the  term  person  has  long  been  the  only 
term  which  is  'generally  employed.  And  yet  even  the  word 
person  is  confessedly  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  perversion. 
Its  original  and  primary  meaning  was  a  mask  worn  b}'^  actors, 
from  which  its  first  derivative  use  easily  followed — that  is,  the 
character  sustained  by  that  actor.  From  this  meaning  the 
term  came  to  signify  any  assumed  character  or  station,  and  any 
one  holding  such  character ;  and,  in  its  more  modern  acceptation, 
"  the  individuality  of  a  human  being  consisting  of  a  body  and 
a  soul." 

As  the  term  person-,  like  every  other  term  of  human  language, 
is  therefore  ambiguous  and  variable,  in  order  to  understand 
any  proposition  in  which  it  occurs,  or  any  doctrine  of  which 
it  is  an  exponent,  we  must  first  understand  the  precise  use  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  it.  It  is  otherwise  impossible  either  to 
understand  the  doctrine  or  to  deduce  any  inference  from  it, 
since  we  may  attach  to  it  one  meaning,  and  the  doctrine 
employ  it  in  another. 

It  is  then  only  reasonable  to  ask  inquirers  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  \,q,xvci  person., 
which  is  employed  to  designate  the  three  distinctions  we  have 
seen  attributed  by  Scripture  to  the  one  eternal  Godhead,  is  not 
thus  used  precisely  in  any  one  of  its  classical  meanings,  nor  in 
that  more  modern  sense  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  the  simplest  rendering  of  Scripture  terms  and  Scrip- 
ture statements,  to  denote  a  living,  intelligent  agent,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  attribute. 

The  term  person  is  employed  to  declare  rather  what  the  Scrip- 
tures— and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  deduced  from  them — 
do  not  teach,  than  what  they  really  imply.     It  declares  that  the 
10 
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Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  represented  in  Scripture,  are 
not  one  and  the  same  Divine  person  spoken  of  under  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  speech,  as  Sabellius  taught;  nor  yet  three 
separate  Divine  beings  as  Arius  and  others  taught ;  but  that 
they  are  three  individual  intelligent  agents,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  as  to  that  which  constitute  their  independent 
personality.  It  declares  that  to  such  an  extent, — and  in  a  way 
altogether  incomprehensible  and  yet  certain, — these  jpersons 
are  distinct,  and  yet  equal  in  power  and  glory,  and  identical 
in  that  substance,  nature  or  Godhead,  in  which  their  person- 
ality subsists.  The  word  person,  therefore,  is  used  not  as  a 
definition  of  what  each  of  these  Divine  agents  is,  but  as  a 
declaration  that  they  actually  exist  as  individual  intelligences 
in  the  One  Eternal  Godhead. 

This  is  all  that  is  designed  in  using  the  yNorH  person.  It  does 
not — and  is  not  intended  to — make  the  doctrine  of  a  tri-unity 
in  God  intelligible  to  our  finite  understandings.  It  is  not  meant 
to  declare  any  thing  as  to  the  nature  or  mode  of  this  Divine, 
mysterious  existence.  It  only  states — what  we  have  seen  Scrip- 
ture requires  to  be  believed,  namely : — that  the  Father  is  God, 
that  the  Son  is  God,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  that  cacli 
of  these  perform  personal  ofiiccs  in  the  great  work  of  man's 
salvation,  and  yet  that  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  God,  but  plain  and  palpable  is  the 
fact,  that  such  is  God's  representation  of  wluit  is  infinitely 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  our  compreliension  or  ratioci- 
nation. 

By  \\\Q  iQY\n  person,  then,  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  we  mean  only,  to  use  the  language  of  Stilling- 
fleet,''^  "a  mode  of  subsistence  or  relative  property.  The  true 
original  notion  of  personality  is  no  more  than  a  different  mode 
of  subsistence  in  the  same  common  nature.  Personality  doth 
suppose  a  distinct  substance,  not  from  the  nature  of  personality, 
but  from  the  condition  of  the  subject  wherein  it  is.  The  per- 
sonality, in  itself,  is  but  a  diflferent  mode  of  subsistence  in  the 
same  common  nature,  which  is  but  one.     This  personality,  it  is 

*  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  London,  leQY,  p.  14. 
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true,  considered  in  reference  to  such  a  subject  as  man,  would 
imply  in  each  person  a  peculiar  substance  of  his  own.  But 
this  does  not  follow  from  the  nature' of  personality,  but  from 
the  nature  of  man ;  and  when,  therefore,  we  come  to  consider 
a  Divine  essence  which  is  most  perfectly  one,  and  is  wholly 
incapable  of  any  separate  existence  or  accidents,  there  can  be 
no  other  way  of  distinction  conceived  in  it,  but  by  different 
modes  of  subsistence  or  relative  properties  in  the  same  Divine 
essence." 

The  personality  of  each  of  the  Divine  beings  is  thus  founded 
on  the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  and  the  person  of  each  consists  of  tiie  being  thus 
existing,  in  relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity.  That 
is,  the  one  Divine  essence  hath  three  distinct  ways  of  subsist- 
ing, according  to  which  it  subsists  distinctly  and  diiforently  in 
each  of  the  three  Divine  persons. 

These  distinctions  which  controversy  led  the  early  Christians 
to  make,  in  order  to  guard  against  error,  and  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  truth,  may  be  included  in  four  propositions : 

1.  That  there  are  in  the  Deity  three  ^\%t\jiQi  persons^  and  but 
one  Godhead. 

2.  That  there  are  no  separate  and  distinct  substances  in  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity;  the  Divine  nature  being  wholly 
and  entirely  one  and  undivided,  and  identical  in  each. 

3.  That  the  Divine  essence  is  in  an  eternal,  necessary  and 
ineffable  manner  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
and  from  both  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  That  it  is  a  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
substance,  (founded  in  its  infinite,  and  therefore  transcendent 
perfection,)  that  it  is  capable  of  residing  in  more  persons  than 
one,  and  is  accordingly  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  and  from  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

By  the  term  person,  therefore,  as  appHed  to  the  three  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  mean  an  individual 


*  How  this  doctrine,  at  first  simple,  was  gradually  and  unavoidably  enlarged,  as 
found  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  see  fully  illustrated  in  Newman's 
History  of  Arianism  in  the  4th  century. 
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intelligent  agent,  having  a  separate  nature,  as  well  as  person- 
ality, as  in  different  men ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accidental 
or  variable  distinction  of  'character  in  one  and  the  same  person ; 
but  a  real  difference  in  the  mode  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  in 
character.  We  are  assured  from  Sci'ipture,  that  there  are 
three  to  whom  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes  are  ascribed; 
and  yet  we  are  also  assured,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  Divine  nature. 

We  are  not,  we  would  again  remind  our  readers,  attempting 
to  make  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  intelligible,  or  to  bring  it 
within  the  grasp  of  our  comprehension.  This  is  infinitely  im- 
possible, since  we  have  no  premises  from  which  we  can  reason, 
and  no  powers  with  which  to  make  observation.  Our  only 
design  is  to  make  clear  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  and 
not  what  the  Trinity  itself  is;  and  to  shew  that,  although  the 
Trinity  is  unintelligible  by  us,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
free  from  any  contradiction,  and  requires  only  the  belief  of 
facts  no  more  unintelligible  than  all  other  facts  pertaining  to 
"the  Infinite  unknown,"  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  cliaracter- 
izes  the  Deity.  The  most  profound  minds  of  this  and  every 
other  age  have  had,  therefore,  no  difliculty  in  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  Scriptural  fact,  wliile  they  admitted 
the  incomprehensibiUty  of  the  Trinity.  To  refer  to  but  one 
of  these  mighty  intellects,  (much  employed,  indeed,  on  this 
very  doctrine,) — Daniel  Webster  being  asked  by  a  Unitarian 
gentleman,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Boston,  whether  he  believed  that  three  and  one  are  the 
same  thing,  replied  in  a  manner  perfectly  characteristic,  as  it 
properly  disposes  of  the  real  difficulty  of  the  Trinity:  "Sir,  I 
believe  you  and  I  do  not  understand  the  arithmetic  of  heaven." 

The  iQ.Yvn  2)erso7i^  to  denote  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
is  employed,  as  we  have  admitted,  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  ambiguous.  But,  then,  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  any  other  con- 
ceivable term,  since  every  human  word  is  symbolical,  and,  in 
its  application  to  things  super-human  and  Divine,  must  be  ana- 
logical. The  only  method  by  which  our  ideas  on  these  subjects 
can  be  expressed,  is  by  selecting  some  appropriate  term,  and 
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carefully  defining  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  employed.  And  tliis  is  what  is  done  in  the  use 
of  the  term  'person^  as  expressive  of  the  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead.  It  is  employed  simply  to  denote  that  wliich — 
whatever  it  he — characterizes  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  they  are  represented  in  Scripture,  to  be  each  God — 
each  individual  and  distinct, — and  yet  each  subsisting  in  the 
same  identical,  undivided  and  indivisible  Godhead.  It  is 
intended  to  dehne  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  tliat  there  are  such 
real  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  tliat  while  essentially  one,  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  relatively  and  officially 
distinct.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  personality,  and  the  mode  of 
its  existence,  this  term  person  expresses  nothing. 

To  say,  therefore,  as  Unitarians  constantly  do,  that  since  the 
word  person  has  come  now  to  mean,  in  its  ordinary  application 
to  men,  a  distinct  and  separate  individual, — compounded 
of  body  and  soul,  and  identical  in  substance  with  no  one 
else, — therefore  this  word  person^  as  applied  to  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  must  express  distinct 
Godheads,  and  thus  teach  that  there  are  three  Gods,  is  absurd. 
The  question  is  not  about  the  original  meaning,  or  the  most 
usual  meaning  now  attached  to  the  word  person^  but  about 
those  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  of  which  Scripture  informs 
us.  In  the  endeavor — which  philosophical  subtility  made 
necessary — to  give  expression  to  the  views  on  tliis  subject, 
which  Christians  generally  have  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  the  word  person  was  employed  not  in  its  common, 
but  in  a  theological  and  defined  sense,  just  as  many  other 
terms  are,  in  regard  to  many  other  theological  doctrines.  The 
term  person^  as  now  ordinarily  employed,  represents,  it  is  true, 
an  individual  man;  a  being,  therefore,  who  is  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual,  finite,  mortal,  and  full  X)f  imperfections. 
Would  it  therefore  be  just  or  reasonable  to  say  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  describes  God  as  having  in  his  Godhead  three 
separate  bodies,  and  three  finite  and  imperfect  human  beings? 
The  term,  as  used  in  reference  to  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  is 
limited  and  defined  and  is  far  more  Scriptural  in  its  actual 
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form  than  the  term  unity,  which  is  nevertheless  employed  to 
denote  an  opposite  doctrine. 

It  is  not  the  word  for  which  Trinitarians  contend,  but  the 
triune  distinctions  in  God,  represented  by  the  names  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  might  as  well  be  expressed  by  the 
word  hypostasis^  as  in  the  Oriental  Church,  whicli  the  Apostle 
uses,  and  which  our  translators — in  unison  with  the  Western 
Church  in  all  ages — rendered  person ^  or  by  the  word  sub- 
sistence. The  important  question  is  whether,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  that  there  is  but  one  eternal  Godhead,  they  do, 
or  do  not,  declare  also  that  tliere  are  three  persons,  or  hypo- 
stases, who  are  each  distinct,  and  yet  each  possess  the  essential 
attributes  of  that  one  Godliead. 

Unitarians,  however,  insist  that  there  cannot  be  a  distinct 
person,  except  where  there  is  an  entirely  distinct  individual, 
and  they  appeal  to  every  man's  common  sense  for  proof.  But 
why  can  there  not?  To  constitute  a  person  in  the  modern 
common  meaning  of  that  word,  there  must  be  a  nature,  sub- 
stance or  essence,  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  characterized. 
A  substance  alone  will  not  constitute  an  individual  person,  nor 
qualities  alone.  There  cannot  be  a  nature  or  essence  apart 
from  its  qualities,  nor  qualities  apart  from  the  essence.  Both 
are  essential  to  an  individual  person.  In  the  case  of  man,  who 
is  a  compound  being,  there  is  necessary,  to  constitute  an  indi- 
vidual, the  essence  and  properties  of  a  soul,  and  the  essence 
aivl  properties  of  a  body.  But  this  is  not  the  only  sense  in 
which,  even  in  the  English  language,  tlie  term  person  is 
employed.  It  is  used  to  signify,  also,  individual  character  or 
station;*  and,  in  its  most  accurate  philosophical  meaning,  it  is 
defined  by  Locke  to  signify  "a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that 
has  reason  and  reflection,  and  considers  itself  as  itself,  the  same 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places,  which  it  does  only 
by  consciousness,  which  is  inseparable  from  thinking."f 

Now  in  this  sense — which  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  a 


*  See  Richardson's  Dictionary. 
fB.  11,  c.  27,  Hum.  Und. 
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spiritual  being — wliy  may  there  not  be  united  in  the  one 
Divine  nature  three  Divine  persons,  each  consciously  intelli- 
gent? We  do  not,  by  such  a  supposition,  make  three  Divine 
and  independent  individuals  or  persons  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  these  terms,  because  to  such  an  individual  person  a  distinct 
nature  is  as  necessary  as  distinct  consciousness  and  intelligence, 
while  in  this  abstract  sense  of  the  word  it  only  implies  three 
distinct  conscious  intelligences  in  the  one  identical  nature  or 
substance. 

The  supposition  of  a  Trinity  involves,  we  again  and  again 
repeat,  a  mystery  unfathomable  to  our  finite  reason.  It  is, 
however,  the  Divine  nature — the  substance,  essence  or  Godhead 
— which  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  infinitely  above  and 
beyond  all  possible  comprehension  of  reason.  But  the  suppo- 
sition we  have  made  involves  no  contradiction  and  no  unphilo- 
sophical  use  of  the  term  person,  and  the  only  question  therefore 
is,  whether  such  a  supposition  be  required  by  the  teaching  of 
God,  concerning  himself,  in  His  own  revelation,  and  by  the 
very  words  which  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  still  further.  The  word  person  is  originally  Latin,  ^nd 
originally  introduced  into  the  Church  and  into  theology  by  the 
Latin  fathers  in  a  sense,  and  for  a  purpose,  which  has  been 
accurately  defined  and  described.  Li  this  sense  it  is  retained 
and  used  now,  and  in  this  sense  alone — and  hence  it  is  in  this 
sense  alone  it  is  open  to  criticism  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

Person,  therefore,  as  thus  used,  does  not  mean  or  imply 
distinct  and  separate  Divine  natures  or  Godlieads  in  the  Being 
to  whom  it  is  applied,  but  only  a  distinct,  intelligent  conscious- 
ness in  each  of  tlie  three  persons  who  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same 
identical  Godhead— a  Trinity  in  the  unity,  a  unity  in  the  Trinity, 
a  tri-unity  of  conscious  intelligences  in  one  Divine  nature. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition 
implied  in  the  Trinity,  and  nothing  unwarrantable  in  the  use 
of  the  term  persons  to  designate  the  three  Divine  unities  con?- 
stituting  this  tri-unity ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  is  one 
of  Scriptural  fact. 
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Scri'pture  Proof  of  Three  Persons  in  the  one  God. 

Now  that  in  the  infinite,  and  therefore  transcendent,  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature  there  is  such  a  real  distinction  of 
three  persons  is,  we  believe,  taught  in  Scripture,  since  it  repre- 
sents the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Gliost,  eacli  of  them  as  God, 
while  it  announces  only  one  God. 

When  the  Apostle  in  Hebrews  1 :  3,  describes  the  Son  of 
God  as  "  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  he  ascribes  to  God 
the  Father  a  personality  different  from  his  Godhead  or  essence, 
wdiich  could  not  be  transferred,  and  never  has  been  manifested. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  person  in  the  Father,  of  w^hicli  Christ  is 
a  manifestation  distinct  from  his  eternal  and  unmanifeste'd 
Godhead.  There  is  also  a  personality  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  are  attributed  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a 
personal,  intelligent  agent.  And  hence,  as  there  is,  and  can 
be,  but  one  Godliead,  tliere  must  be  in  that  Godhead  three 
co-existing  persons,  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  Godhead 
itself,  but  not  more  so. 

Different  things  are  said  of  eacli  of  tliese  persons.  Tliey  are 
represented  as  speaking  to  one  another  and  of  one  another. 
The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  the  Son  comes  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  him.  The  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son,  and  yet 
proceedeth  from  the  Father.^  Tlie  Fatlier  begets,  the  Son  is 
begotten,  the  Spirit  proceeds.  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning 
WITH  God,  not  in  God,  and  not  with,  nor  in,  himself.  The  Son 
was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatlier,  and  liad  glory  with  the  Father, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world.  And  "the  Word  was 
made  flesh."  The  Father  "spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered him  up  for  us  all."  The  Fatlier  declared  Christ  to  be 
his  well  beloved  Son.  Christ  at  the  same  time  received 
baptism.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  like  a 
dove.  The  Son  is  also  said  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many; 
and  to  live  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us.  And  the  Holy 
Gliost  is  said  to  renew  and  sanctify  us,  and  to  seal  us  unto  the 
day  of  redemption.     These  are  things  so  essentially  different, 


*  See  John  3:  16,17;  4:  34;  6:  33;  10:  30. 
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as  very  plainly  to  intimate  a  distinction  in  the  agents  to  whom 
they  are  respectively  ascribed.  For  how  can  they  be  any 
other  than  distinct  persons,  who  thus  act,  think,  teel,  in  ways 
which  are  so  entirely  distinguished,  and  which  imply  distinct 
personal  agents. 

"When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  (says  Christ)  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth,  for  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak,  and  He  will 
shew  you  things  to  come.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine;  therefore  said  I,  that  He  (tlie  Holy  Spirit)  shall  take  of 
mine  and  shew  it  unto  you."  At  the  day  of  Pentecost,  these 
mighty  effects  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  promised 
Vere  manifested.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  caught  away 
Philip  from  the  Eunuch,  and  who  said  "  separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  It  was 
the  Holy  Spirit,  also,  who  commanded  Paul  and  Silas  not  to 
preach  in  Asia  Minor,  nor  in  Bithynia.  And  "holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  w^ere  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  further  said  in  the  Scriptures,  to  strive,  to  know,  to 
lead,  to  help,  to  testify,  to  reveal,  to  search,  to  prophesy,  to 
give  gifts,  to  work  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  work  miracles,  to 
sanctify,  to  quicken  or  give  life,  and  to  be  vexed  and  grieved. 

Besides,  these  three  persons  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  a 
different  order.  In  the  baptismal  charge  they  are  mentioned 
in  their  natural  order,  as  Fatlier,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  like 
manner  the  Apostle  John,  speaking  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  takes  notice  of  them  as  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But,  at  other  times,  these  three 
persons  are  enumerated  very  differently.  Sometimes  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  first  named,  then  follows  Christ  who  is  the  Lord,  and 
then  God,  who  is  the  Father,  is  referred  to  last  of  all;  as  in 
that  passage,  in  which  it  is  said  there  is  one  Spirit,  one  Lord, 
and  one  God  and  Father  of  all.     (Eph.  2 :  4,  5,  6.) 

At  other  times  again  Christ  is  mentioned  first,  then  follows 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Fatlier  comes  last.  Thus,  says  the  Apostle, 
"through  him,  (i.  e.  Christ,)  we  both  (that  is,  Jew  and 
Gentiles),  liave  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  And 
elsewhere  the  Apostle  begins  what  he  says  with  Christ,  speaks 
11 
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next  of  the  Father,  and  ends  with  the  Spirit,  saying:  "In 
whom,  that  is,  in  Christ,  ye  are  built  together  for  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit/'  In  his  closing  benediction  to  the 
Corinthians,  also,  the  Apostle  places  the  Son  before  the  Father, 
wishinir  them  the  "ii^race  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  before 
he  prays  for  the  love  of  God,  or  j;he  comnnmion  of  the  Floly 
Ghost.  The  A])ostle  John  also  places  the  Spirit  before  the 
Son,  wishing  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  "  grace  from  the 
seven  spirits  before  the  tlirone,"  before  he  wishes  it  to  them 
from  Jesus  Christ. 

ISTow,  in  this  variable  mode  of  referring  to  these  three  persons 
in  Scripture,  we  have  a  demonstration,  jirst^  that  they  are  all 
equal  in  power  and  glory,  otlierwise  that  order  would  have 
been  uniformly  observed,  in  which  their  inequality,  if  any 
such  existed,  would  have  been  clearly  and  invariably  indicated. 
And,  in  the  second  place^  tliis  \'ariety  of  order  proves  that 
those  three  persons  are  not  attributes  of  one  aud  the  same  God, 
or  difierent  characters  or  manifestations,  but  real  distinctions 
or  persons;  since  otherwise  these  and  all  similar  declarations  of 
Scripture  would  prove  just  as  surely  that  the  Father  is  an 
attribute  of  the  Son  or  of  the  S])irit,  and  tlie  Son  and  Father 
attributes  of  the  Spirit,  as  that  tiie  Son  and  Spirit  are  attri- 
butes of  the  Father.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  these 
three  persons — the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit — is  and  must  be  a 
real  personal  distinction. 

This,  however,  will  be  still  fartlier  evident,  from  a  conside- 
ration of  the  distinct  offices  and  pui-poses  which  are  assigned 
to  each  of  these  three  persons  in  the  Word  of  God. 

This  we  might  illustrate  from  what  is  said  of  their  operation 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  providence  and  grace.  But  we 
will  conhne  ourselves  to  the  work  of  redemption.  In  accom- 
plishing tliis  great  and  ultimate  design  of  all  God's  purposes 
and  plans,  the  development  and  proclamation  of  which  is  the 
great  aim  of  all  prophecy,  of  all  Scripture,  and  of  all  the 
means  and  ordinances  of  grace,  each  of  these  three  persons  is 
represented  as  fulfilling  a  different  office.  The  Father,  in  his 
everlasting  love,  designs  the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  Son 
offers  himself  to  fulfil  it.     The  Father  sends  the  Son.     The 
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Son  comes  to  do  the  Father's  will.  The  Son  sends  the  Spirit 
to  abide  with  His  Church  always,  and  to  supply  his  bodily 
absence.  The  Father  gives  the  Son.  The  Son  gives  himself. 
The  Spirit  is  given  by  the  Son  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth. 
The  Father  loves,  and  wills  salvation  to,  the  sinner.  The  Son, 
in  order  that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the 
ungodly,  brings  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  makes  pro- 
pitiation. The  Spirit  works  in  the  heart  to  regenerate,  purify 
and  comfort.  As  in  nature  God  by  His  omnipotent  will 
creates;  the  Son  orders,  directs  and  governs;  and  the  Spirit 
beautifies,  adorns  and  perfects ; — so  in  this  work  of  grace  God 
originates,  the  Son  accomplishes,  and  the  Spirit  perfects  and 
applies  the  work  of  redemption.  We  address  our  worship 
ultimately,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  Father,  through  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  Father  hears,  the  Son  in- 
tercedes, the  Spirit  pleads  in  us  and  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  The  Father  adopts.  The  Son  gives 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  The  Floly  Ghost  sheds 
abroad  in  the  heart  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba  Father.  The  Father  pardons.  The  Son  gives  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins.  The  Spirit  works  in  the  heart  that 
godly  sorrow  which  leads  to  repentance  not  to  be  repented  o£. 
Thus  it  is  that  every  grace  and  blessing  pertaining  to  life  and 
godliness,  is  traced  in  Scripture  to  "the  love  of  God,  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  "Through  Christ  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  great  work  by  which  God 
designed  ultimately  to  glorify  himself  in  and  through  this 
world, — that  is,  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  fallen  man  by 
Jesus  Christ, — each  of  the  three  persons  have  entirely  difi'erent 
offices  assigned  to  them.  The  original  purpose,  design,  con- 
trivance and  disposal  of  this  glorious  plan,  is  assigned  to  the 
counsel,  love  and  grace  of  the  Father.*  "  And  on  this  account, 
says  Owen,  because  as  the  Son  undertook  to  effect  whatever 


*  Isaiah  48:  1-3. 
eiaiis  1 :  4-10. 


Psalms  40:  6-8.     John  3:   16.     Isaiah  53 :  10-12.     Ephe- 
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the  Father  had  so  designed  and  purposed,  there  were  many 
acts  of  the  will  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son — in  sending, 
giving,  appointing  of  him;  in  preparing  him  a  body;  in  com- 
forting and  supporting  him  ;  in  rewarding  and  giving  a  people 
unto  him — which  belong  unto  the  Father,  on  the  account  of  the 
authority,  love  and  wisdom  that  were  in  them. 

The  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  condescending,  consent- 
ing, engaging  to  do  and  accomplish  in  his  own  person  the 
whole  work  which,  in  the  authority,  counsel  and  wisdom  of  the 
Father,  was  appointed  for  him.  Phil.  3  :  5-8.  And  in  these 
Divine  operations  is  the  person  of  the  Son  revealed  unto  us,  to 
be  honored  even  as  we  honor  the  Father. 

And  again:  The  Holy  Ghost  doth  immediately  work  and 
effect  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  reference  unto  the  person  of 
the  Son,  or  the  sons  of  men,  for  the  perfecting  and  accom- 
plishing of  the  Father's  counsel,  and  the  Son's  work,  in  an 
especial  application  of  both  unto  their  especial  eifects  and 
ends.  Hereby  is  lie  made  known  unto  us,  and  hereby  our 
faith  concerning  Him,  and  in  Him  is  directed.  And  thus  in 
this  great  work  of  the  new  creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  doth  God 
cause  all  his  glory  to  pass  before  us,  that  we  may  both  know 
him  and  worship  him  in  a  due  manner  as  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  illustrations  of  this  position  might  be  multiplied.  But 
enough  surely  have  been  given  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  the  constant  and  invariable  language  of  Scripture 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that,  after  all,  the  Son 
and  Spirit  are  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities  of  the 
one  God  and  Father. 

This  conclusion  is,  however,  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact,  that  to  each  one  of  these  persons  is  attributed,  in  Scrip- 
ture, every  characteristic  by  which  personal  differences  could 
possibly  be  distinguished.  They  are  each  and  all  spoken  of 
as  thinking,  willing,  designing,  determining,  grieving,  being 
grieved  and  acting.  All  these  persoiuil  acts  are  attributed 
to  these  persons  as  existing  separately  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  that,  too,  both  as  it  regards  each  other,,  as  it  regards 
other  beings,  and  as  it  regards  mankind.    The  Father  asks. 
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The  Son  answers.  The  Spirit  descends,  co-operates  and  works. 
The  Father  repents  that  he  has  created  man.  The  Spirit  is 
grieved.  And  tlie  Son  executes  vengeance.  The  Father  hears 
the  Son  always.  The  Son  prays  to  his  Father.  The  Son 
appears  to  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  The  Holy  Ghost 
hinders  the  same  Apostle  when  he  would  have  gone  into  Asia, 
suffering  him  not  and  forbidding  him.  Acts  16:  6-7.  The 
Father  deserts  the  Son  when  in  his  last  agony,  thus  fuliilling 
that  Scripture,  "Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  and 
against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
(Zech.  13:  Y.)  The  Son  cries  out  in  his  agon3^  "My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  tliou  forsaken  me  ?"  The  Father  wondered 
that  there  was  no  man,  and  said,  "whom  shall  I  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  us,"  and  the  Son  saith,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me." 
God's  law  and  justice  demanded  a  propitiation,  in  order  that 
"God  might  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly."  The  Son 
"was  made  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew  no  sin,"  enduring  in  his 
human  nature,  which  he  voluntarily  assumed,  our  griefs,  and 
offering  himself  "once  for  all,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin."  And  the 
ever  blessed  Spirit,  by  renewing  and  sanctifying  our  hearts, 
qualifies  and  fits  us  for  the  reception  of  the  blessings  thus  pur- 
chased and  secured  for  us. 

Surely,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  salvation  requires  for  the 
very  conception  of  its  plan,  provisions  and  fulfilment,  the  ad- 
mission of  three  distinct  personalities  in  the  one  undivided 
essence  of  the  Godhead.  These  persons  have  different  names, 
relations  and  functions  attributed  to  them,  which  are  perfectly 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition,  that  these  three  persons  are 
only  the  one  personal  God  represented,  as  Sabellius  taught, 
sometimes  as  Father,  sometimes  as  Son,  and  sometimes  as 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  different  order  of  naming  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  we  find  in  Scripture — the  different  ofiices  and 
relations  they  are  represented  as  sustaining — the  different 
works  and  properties  ascribed  to  them — these  declarations  of 
God  himself,  concerning  himself,  in  words  used  under  his  own 
guidance,  and  which  really  make  up  all  that  is  revealed  con- 
cerning these  persons — these  must,  according  to  all  rules  of 
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interpretation,  and  all  purpose  of  language,  signify  more  than 
a  three-named  unity.  Our  Saviour  says  of  the  Father,  "there 
is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me;"  and  of  the  Spirit  he 
says:  "I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter."  These  surely  cannot  all  be  one  and  the  same 
Father.  And  when  we  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  tlie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  surely,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  and  of  tliat  reason  to  which  Uni- 
tarians are  so  fond  of  appealing,  cannot  mean  a  trinity  of 
names,  or  attributes  or  qualities.* 

The  supposition  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  blasphemous,  and  is 
utterly  subversive  of  all  faith  in  Scripture  as  a  divinely  in- 
spired and  intelligible  book.  It  is  impossible,  with  any  defer- 
ence to  the  express  and  multiplied  declarations  of  tlie  Bible,  to 
imagine  that  the  Father  can  be  the  Son,  or  the  Son  the  Father, 
or  the  Holy  Gliost  either  tlie  Son  or  the  Father.  The  Father 
cannot  be  the  Son.  The  Father  was  never  begotten,  nor  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  son  or  heir  of  all  things.  He  never  left  that 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  from  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Tie  was  never  born.  He  never  took  part 
of  the  nature  of  His  own  creature  man.  Tlie  Father  was  never 
visible  nor  seen  hj  any  man.  The  Father  never  suffered,  bled 
nor  died.  Tlie  very  supposition  is  impossible.  Neither  can  the 
Father  be  conceived  as  fulfilling  the  offices  of  a  Mediator. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  Father  cannot,  without  blasphemy 
and  absurdity,  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  person  with 
the  Son,  as  they  are  both  represented  in  Scripture.  But  it  is 
just  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  person  called  the  Son — 
the  Son  of  God,  the  form  of  God,  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  etc. — can  be  one  and  the  same  person  as  the  Father. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Son  having  a  Son,  an  only 
begotten  Son.  The  Son  cannot  by  any  latitude  of  expression 
be  said  to  have  made  the  Father  heir  and  head  over  all  things. 
The  Son  never  sent  the  Father  into  the  world,  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame,  and  laid  upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  and 
made  Him  a  curse  and  a  siii-oiFering.     There  is  awful  blas- 

*SeeJohn6:  32;   14:  16;  15:  26. 
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phemy  in  tlie  supposition,  that  the  Son  could  be  regarded  as 
doing  towards  God  the  Father  what  is  every  where  represented 
as  being  done  by  the  Father  towards  the  Son  in  his  Mediatorial 
character. 

But  the  difficulty  is  just  as  great  wlien  we  'speak  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  can  not  be  conceived  to  be  the 
Father,  nor  the  Son,  without  an  utter  abandonment  of  all  faith 
in  Scripture,  and  in  the  use  or  value  of  language.  The  Father 
did  not  proceed  from  himself,  nor  from  the  Son,  nor  from  the 
Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  Spirit  was  to  glorify  the  Son  and  receive  of 
what  was  His,  and  not  to  receive  Himself,  and  in  so  doing 
glorify  Himself.  The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  abiding  com- 
forter of  the  Church,  depended  upon  the  departure  of  the  Son, 
and  uj^on  His  being  sent  by  the  Son.  At  our  Saviour's  baptism 
we  have  the  Father  speaking,  the  Son  actiug,  and  the  Spirit 
coming  down, — a  text  so  evidently  holding  forth  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  in  their  distinct  and  separate  existence  and 
agency,  that  in  ancient  times  when  any  one  was  suspected  of 
being  an  Arian,  it  was  said  to  him,  go  to  Jordan,  and  there 
thou  wilt  see  a  Trinity — Father,  Son  and  Spmrr.  And  hence 
the  scene  of  this  baptism,  as  an  emblem  of  Christianity,  and  a 
visible  proof  of  its  triune  God,  was  a  fre(|^uent  pictorial  repre- 
sentation on  the  very  earliest  Christian  tombs.* 

It  is,  therefore,  beyond  any  reasonable  conti-oversy,  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  a  real  and  a  separate  personality  to  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  they  teach  us,  therefore, 
that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God  a  perfect  Trinity  of  persons 
in  glory,  eternity  and  sovereignty,  neither  divided  nor  sepa- 
rated. Language  could  not  possibly  teach  the  individual  per- 
sonality of  each  of  these  in  stronger  modes  of  expression.  God, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  is,  therefore,  a  trinity  as  to  person, 
a  unity  as  to  nature — a  trinity  as  to  office  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, a  imity  in  all  the  glory  and  the  power,  and  sub- 
stance and  self-existing  infinity  of  the  Godhead.  In  this 
Tri-unity  there  is  nothing  either  created,  or  servile,  or  adventi- 


*  See  Maitland's  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
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tious,  or  temporary.  The  Son  was  never  non-existent  to  the 
Father,  nor  the  Spirit  to  the  Son.  This  tri-unity  is  eternally 
the  same,  unchangeable  and  invariable. 

Testimony  ojf  tJie  Primitive  Church  to  the  Tri- Personality 

of  God. 

The  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  are  not,  therefore,  as 
Praxeas,  in  the  days  of  Tortullian,  affirmed,  three  names  of 
one  and  the  same  person.  But  asTertullian,  who  wrote  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  and  beginning  of  the  third,  says 
in  his  reply  to  Praxeas,  "we  are  to  worship  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit:  three  properties,  one 
divinity.  The  three  are  one  in  the  Godhead,  (or  essence,)  and 
the  one  three  in  properties,  (or  persons,)  that  there  may  be 
neither  one  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  nor  three  in  that  wicked 
sense  now  set  up,"  viz:  the  Arian.  God  is,  tlierefore,  as  Ter- 
tullian  pithily  says, -wni^m,  not  imus.  I  and  the  Father,  says 
Christ,  are  one — iinum^  one  in  nature  and  substance,  not  unus^ 
one  in  person. 

In  the  book  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Tertullian  proves 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  tliree  are  distinct  persons 
in  the  One  sense  of  the  Godhead.*  He  says,  therefore,  of  tlie 
Son,  that  he  is  "Spirit  of  Spirit  and  God  of  God,  another  in 
mode,  but  not  another  in  number." 

"  The  Father^"  says  Hippolytus — A.  D.  220,  the  pupil  of 
Irenseus,  who  was  tlie  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  he  of  the 
Apostle  John — "indeed  is  one:  but  there  are  two  persons, 
because  there  is  also  the  Son ;  and  the  third  person  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Fatlier  commands — the  Son  obeys — the 
Holy  Spirit  teaches.  The  Father  is  over  all — the  Son  is 
througli  all — the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  all.  We  cannot  understand 
the  one  God,  otlierwise  than  as  we  truly  believe  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Go,  said  Christ,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  tliem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Thus  did  he  show  us,  that 


*  There  are  in  his  works  more  than  twenty  passages  in  which  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed. 
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wliosoever  shall  omit  any  one  of  these,  he  hath  not  perfectly- 
glorified  God;  for  through  tliis  Trinity  the  Father  is  glorified. 
The  Father  purposed — the  Son  performed — the  Spirit  mani- 
fested."* 

"Who,  then,  would  not  wonder,"  says  Athenagoras,  A.  D. 
1Y4,  "that  we  should  hear  ourselves  called  Atheists,  when  we 
profess  our  belief  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  God  the  Son,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  showing  both  their  power  in  unity  and 
their  distinction  in  order."f  "To  this  only  do  we  strenuously 
apply  ourselves,  that  we  may  know  God  and  the  Word  who  is 
from  him';  what  is  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father; 
what  is  tlie  communion  of  the  Father  with  the  Son;  what  is 
the  Spirit;  what  is  the  unity  and  the  distinction  of  these  who 
are  such,  inasnmch  as  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Father, 
are  united. ":[: 

"Him,  the  Father;"  says  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  136,  "and 
his  Son,  who  came  forth  from  him,  and  the  prophetic  Spirit — 
these  we  worship  and  we  adore,  honoring  them  in  word  and  in 
truth,  and  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn,  ungrudgingly 
delivering  them  as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught.§  Atheists, 
then,  we  are  not,. inasmuch  as  we  worship  the  Creator  of  this 
universe ;  and  having  learned  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
him  who  is  truly  God,  and  holding  him  in  the  second  place, 
we  will  shew  that,  in  the  third  degree,  we  honor  also  the  pro- 
phetic Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Word.||  For  the  Word, 
who  is  born  from  the  unborn  and  ineffable  God,  we  worship 
and  we  love  next  in  order  after  God  the  Father ;  since,  also, 
on  our  account,  he  became  man,  in  order  that,  being  a  joint 
partaker  of  our  sufferings,  he  might  also  effect  our  healing."!" 

Such  was  the  simple  statement  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
on  the  subject  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Triune  God,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.     We  find,  therefore,  that  when 


*  Hippol.  Cont.  Noet,  §  xiv,  Oper.  Vol.  II,  p.  15,  16. 

\  Athen.  Legat.,  c.  x,  p.  40. 

\  Athen.  Legat.,  c.  xi,  p.  46. 

§  Justin,  Apol.  I,  Oper.,  p.  43. 

II  Justin,  Apol.  I,  Oper.,  46-47. 

^  Justin,  Apol.  II,  Oper.,  p.  40. 
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Theoclosius,  at  the  close  of  tlie  second  centuiy,  attempted  to 
propagate  at  Rome  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
and  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  he  was  called  to  account  by  Yictor  Bishop  of  that 
city,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
or  explaining  his  conduct.  This,  however,  he  could  not  do. 
And  as  he  persisted  in  maintaining  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  he  had  promulgated,  "the  consequence  was,  that  having 
avowedly  departed  from  the  well  known  common  faith  of  the 
Church,  he  was,  by  excommunication,  visibly  separated  from 
the  society  of  the  faithful."^ 

"We  are,  therefore,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  expresses  the  doc- 
trine— "we  are  to  worship  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Spirit — three  properties,  one  divinity." 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION.f 

Gentlemen  of  the  Eujphradian  and  Clariosojphic  Societies: 

My  object  in  appearing  before  you  is  not  simply  to  please 
or  excite  the  imagination,  but  rather  to  give  you  food  for  re- 
flection." Without  further  preface,  therefore,  I  announce  as 
the  subject  of  my  address,  the  principles  of  a  liberal  Education. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  that  I  owe  some  apology  for  selecting 
a  subject  so  trite  and  threadbare.  But  aside  from  the  interest 
which  the  subject  must  have  for  all  of  us,  whether  pupils  or 
teachers,  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  sub- 
jects only  become  threadbare  to  those  who  never  think;  but 


, 


*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  v.  c.  28. 

f  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Euphradian  and  Clariosophic  Societies  of  the 
South  CaroHna  College,  April  20,  1859. 
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only  gather  up  and  embody  ephemeral  ideas  as  they  arise.  To 
those  who  do  think,  the  commonest  are  also  the  most  fertile 
subjects;  their  very  commonness  being  the  surest  evidence  of 
their  fertility  and  never-failing  interest  to  the  reflective  mind. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  eager,  prurient  grasping  after 
the  ephemeral,  only  because  it  is  new,  which  seems  to  mark 
the  taste  of  tlie  present  age  both  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
But  do  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  sympathize 
with  that  opposite  spirit  which  blindly  and  obstinately  clings 
to  the  obsolete,  only  because  it  is  old  and,  therefore,  supposed 
wise  and  venerable.  Try  all  things,  both  old  and  new;  but 
try  them  in  tlie  spirit  of  candor  and  humility,  and  then  hold 
fast  and  venerate  only  that  which  is  good. 

There  is,  perliaps,  no  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  concerning  which  there  are  prevalent  so 
many  contradictory  opinions,  and  so  many  absurd  errors,  as 
this  subject  of  Education.  Some  of  these  errors  concern  the 
very  end  and  object  of  Education.  Some  only  the  subject- 
matter.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  errors  which  relate  to  the  end 
and  object  of  Education,  as  these  errors  are,  of  course,  the 
more  fundamental. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  tendency — a  tendency  evidently 
connected  with  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age — to  look  upon 
Education  as  the  direct  preparation  for  the  active  business  of 
life — as  a  direct  apprenticeship  to  the  trades,  professions  and 
pursuits  of  active  life.  Tlie  argument  of  the  so-called  prac- 
tical philosophers  on  this  subject  is  so  plausible,  that  many 
earnest,  tlioughtful  men  have  been  misled.  The  argument  is 
briefly  as  follows :  Education  is  a  preparation  for  the  stern 
duties  of  life.  Life  is  a  season,  not  of  frivolity  and  amuse- 
ment, but  of  labor  and  earnest  struggle.  Education  is,  or 
should  be,  the  training  for  tliis  life-struggle.  This  is,  indeed, 
noble  and  true  doctrine,  to  every  word  of  which  I  heartily 
subscribe.  But  let  us  hear  farther.  The  most  important  and 
urgent  duties  of  life  are  all  included  in  the  word  business; 
therefore  Education  should  be  the  preparation  for  active 
business  ;  should  be  a  training  of  the  mind  to  achieve  wealth, 
position,  power;  or,  in  one  word,  to  achieve  success.     Hence 
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the  cry  is — "  we  wish  Education  to  be  more  practical."  Onr 
colleges,  so  far  from  fitting,  oftener  unfits  a  man  for  success. 
If  Education  be  tiie  preparation  for  practical  life ;  why  should 
we  study  the  dead  languages  and  neglect  the  living?  In  phi- 
losophy— (if,  indeed,  philosophy  is  admitted  at  all  in  their 
systems) — why  should  we  study  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  neglect 
the  French  and  German  philosophy?  And  in  science,  even, 
wdiy  consume  valuable  time  in  endless  discussions  of  theories 
and  laws?  "What  do  we  care,"  say  they,  "about  theories 
and  laws.  Give  u^  facts — solid,  practical  facts — application  of 
science  to  useful  arts,"  &c.  According  to  these  practical  phi- 
losbphers,  there  is  more  nseful  knowledge  in  one  number  of  the 
London  Times  or  National  Intelligencer,  than  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  we  admit  the  premises,  the 
argument  seems  conclusive;  but  lam  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  premises  are  radically  erroneous.  As  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  some,  I  undertake  to  show  that  Education  is  not  an 
apprenticeship  to  business  life.  I  fearlessly  assert  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  liberal  Education  to  prepare  one  for  any  business, 
trade,  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  educational  life  is  the  complement^  and,  in  some  sense, 
even  the''  antagonist  of  business  life,  striving  constantly  to 
balance  its  evil  tendencies;  and,  finally,  that  this  comple- 
mentary character  increases  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  evil  tendencies  of  which  I  speak 
increase  also.  Let  us  examine,  then,  some  of  these  evil  ten- 
dencies. 

Human  society,  particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
utilitarian  philosoph}",  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  and  complex 
organism,  subject,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  same  laws  of 
development  as  other  organisms.  In  the  early  or  embryonic 
condition  of  society,  the  ultimate  parts  are  similar  in  social 
function.  Every  man  performs,  though  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  all  the  functions  belonging  to  this  early  condition  of 
the  organism.  As  organization  advances,  limitation  of  social 
function  or  division  of  labor  progresses  in  the  same  proportion, 
until,  in  the  most  highly  organized  communities,  division  of 
labor  reaches  its  highest  limit,  and  the  social  function  of  each 
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man  is  confined  to  the  doing  of  one  thing.  N^ow,  progressing 
along  with  this  division  of  labor,  is  also  a  gradual  loss  of  per- 
sonal independence.  At  first,  each  man  performing  all  social 
functions  alike,  is  independent  of  his  fellow  man,  and  may  be 
removed,  as  it  were,  by  excision  from  the  social  body,  without 
harm  to  either.  But  in  proportion  as  division  of  labor  pro- 
gresses, and  the  field  of  each  man's  social  activity  becomes 
more  and  more  limited,  a  portion  of  the  independent  life  of 
the  individual  is,  as  it  were,  given  up,  and  goes  to  make  up  the 
general  life  of  the  community,  and  increasing  mutual  depen- 
dence is  the  necessary  result;  until,  if  this  ideal  could  be 
carried  out,  (which  it  cannot,)  the  whole  independent  life  of  the 
individual  would  be  merged  into  the  general  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  individual  would  have  no  life  or  significance 
separate  from  society.  Like  a  limb  lopped  off",  it  withers 
and  dies.  The  ego  itself  would  no  longer  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  community.  This  is  the  ideal  of  animal 
organization.  It  is  the  ideal,  too,  of  social  organization,  if  we 
are  purely  material  beings.  It  is  the  only  consistent  ideal  of 
social  organization  according  to  any  purely  material  philoso- 
phy, although,  perhaps,  no  materialist  has  yet  been  bold 
enough  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  results.  The  very  horror 
with  which  we  shrink  back  from  such  an  ideal,  is  a  protest  of  our 
best  nature  against  this  philosophy,  and  practically  the  best 
argument  against  its  truth.  The  ideal  of  material  organization 
can  never  be  attained  in  the  social  body,  because  our  moral 
and  spiritual  natures,  tending  always  to  individual  indepen- 
dence and  moral  dignity,  forbids  it. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  active  life  is  necessarily,  in  some 
degree,  to  contract,  while  it  sharpens  the  mind — to  narrow, 
w^iile  it  perhaps  intensifies  the  sympathies.  In  the  eager  strife 
for  wealth  and  power,  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  and  sym- 
pathies is  absorbed  in  the  particular  trade  or  profession  which 
constitutes  each  man's  calling.  In  proportion  as  civilization 
advances,  and  division  of  labor  progresses,  the  field  of  social 
activity  becomes  more  and  more  narrow — the  strife  becomes 
more  and  more  eager — the  absorption  of  the  mind  and  sym- 
pathies in  business  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  and, 
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consequently,  the  intellect  and  heart  tend  to  hecome  more 
and  more  contracted.  We  all  must  feel,  to  greater  or  less 
extent,  this  narrowing  effect  of  active  life.  "We  all  should 
deplore  and  strive  to  counteract  it. 

Business,  then,  i.  e. — labor,  drudgery,  or  exercise  within 
narrow  limits, — whether  bodily  or  mental,  is  more  or  less  de- 
forming and  contracting;  yet  labor  is  a  necessity  imposed  upon 
us  by  nature.  We  are  drones,  and  not  true  men,  if  we  do  not 
manfully  meet  it.  The  antagonism  between  the  individual 
culture  and  the  social  advance,  is  a  painful  fact  which  we  cannot 
overlook.  "Partiality  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  it  is  true, 
leads  the  individual  inevitahly  to  error,  but  the  race  to  truth. 
However  little  this  dismemberment  of  being  may  benefit  the 
individual,  the  race  could  have  progressed  in  no  other  way." 
That  beautiful  and  harmonious  civilization  which  we  so  much 
admire  among  the  Greeks — when  all  the  powers,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  were  freely  developed,  and  each  cultivated  man 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  his  age,  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  endure.  Tlie  advance  of  science  must  of 
necessity  have  destroyed  it.  This  magnificent  temple  must 
have  fallen  into  decay,  for  it  was  built  upon  the  sands  of  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  false  philosophy.  But,  alas!  our  lot 
has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Tlie  new  temple  of  modern  civili- 
zation, although  more  solidly  founded,  is  but  just  commenced. 
The  materials  lie  scattered  abroad  in  confusion,  irretrievable 
except  by  time.  The  workers  of  the  present  age  are  divided 
and  scattered  about,  collecting  materials  and  finishing  details, 
in  order  that  our  posterity  may  engage  in  the  more  pleasing 
task  of  erecting  this  unparalleled  work  of  art — a  work  whose 
beauty  is  yet  unrevealed,  except  to  the  eye  of  true  philosophy. 
But  as  this  is  a  necessary  transitional  state,  it  behooves  us, 
instead  of  looking  back  and  sighing' for  the  irrevocably  gone 
old  temple,  to  put  our  hands  manfully  to  the  erection  of  the 
more  glorious  new. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  that  division  of  labor,  both  intel- 
lectual and  bodily — limitation  of  social  function,  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  detail  at  the  expense  of  the  general  spirit,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  evils  to  the  individual  which  attend  it — is  the 
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only  means  by  which  the  race  could  have  advanced — that  the 
organism  could  have  developed.  The  only  emergence  from  a 
condition  of  barbarism  or,  at  least,  of  partial  civilization,  is 
through  this  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  How  shall  we  smooth 
this  rugged  way?  How  shall  we  in  a  degree  prevent  this 
spiritual  deformity — this  foul  defacement  of  the  image  of  God? 
This  I  am  convinced  is  the  function  of  Education. 

But  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism,  no  longer  content  with  sway- 
ing men's  minds  in  the  active  business  of  life, — in  the  fierce 
conflict  for  wealth  and  power, — is  even  now  clamoring  to  take 
Education,  too,  under  its  charge.  It  would  mould  the  plastic 
minds  of  our  youth  into  passive  obedience  to  its  baneful 
influence.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  practical  Education. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  make  Education  entirely  subser- 
vient to  material  success  in  life,  to  the  utter  nenrlect  of  all 
other  and  higher  objects.  We  have  already  seen  the  evil 
efl'ects  of  division  and  sub-division  of  labor  in  active  life  upon 
the  mind  and  sympathies.  These  evil  efl'ects  have  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  counteracting  tendencies  of  Education.  But  if, 
now,  this  spirit  is  carried  into  Education  also,  these  efl'ects  must 
necessarily  be  increased  ten-fold,  until  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  become  subversive  of  society  itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  ideal  of  Education  according  to  the  utili- 
tarian philosophy  ? 

In  order  to  make  Education  subservient  to  material  success 
in  the  highest  degree,  each  individual,  from  an  early  period  of 
childhood,  should  be  educated  for  a  particular  trade  or  profes- 
sion. Schools  and  Colleges ^  according  to  these  jphilosojphers^  are 
the  manufactories  where  each  individual  human  soul — the 
image  of  God — is  hewed  and  sawed^  is  filed  and  hammered^ 
until  it  fits  a  particular  place  in  the  great  machine  called 
human  society.  What  must  of  necessity  be  the  efl'ect  of  such 
culture?  The  whole  mind  and  sympathies  of  each  individual 
is  entirely  confined  within,  his  whole^intellectual  horizon  is 
bounded  by,  the  limits  of  his  own  calling.  Society  necessarily 
would  break  up  into  a  number  of  corporations,  having  no 
feeling  or  ideas  in  common,  and  would  be  in  actual  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces  by  disintegration,  for  want  of  cohesion  of  parts. 
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Society  becomes  a  huge  machine,  instead  of  an  organized 
living  body.  The  parts  move  together  in  something  like  har- 
mony, but  without  sympathy.  Its  movement  is  rapid,  but 
uncontrollable  and  dangerous.  In  such  a  condition  of  society, 
what  becomes  of  the  moral  dignity  of  man?  He  is  no  longer 
man.  He  is  but  a  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  society.  Detach 
it,  and  it  is  entirely  lifeless  and  worthless.  Each  man,  instead 
of  representing  within  himself  the  totality  of  humanity,  is  but 
a  miserable  fragment  of  humanity.  Each  individual  mind,  by 
constant  exercise  of  some  of  its  faculties,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  others,  becomes  pitiably  distorted;  and  the  result  is  an  intel- 
lectual monster  without  symmetry  or  proportion — a  thing  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  surely  not  to  be  admired. 

Such,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  so-called 
practical  spirit  if  carried  into  Education.  And,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances,  this  kind  of  Edu- 
cation becomes  more  and  more  hurtful.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
belief,  the  practical  Education  may  do  for  early  conditions  of 
society,  but  not  for  advanced  civilization.  The  eye  of  the 
Indian  father  kindles  with  delight  as  he  marks,  in  his  infant 
boy,  the  passions  and  faculties  which  make  the  bold  warrior 
and  the  skillful  hunter;  but  the  merchant-father  should  sigh  to 
see  his  son  acting  tlie  shrewd  tradesman,  when  he  should  be 
chasing  the  butterfly.  The  process  of  develoj^ment  in  human 
society  should  differentiate  the  educational  and  the  practical 
tnore  and  more  widely  from  one  another.  In  proportion  as 
society  advances — in  proportion  as  the  division  and  sub-division 
of  labor  goes  on — must  the  educational  life  become  the  com- 
plement of  the  active  life,  and  strive  to  counterbalance  its  evil 
effects.  In  proportion  as  active  life  sharpens  and  contracts  the 
mind,  by  cultivating  the  spirit  of  speciality  and  detail;  must  it 
be  the  object  of  Education  to  counteract  this  by  expanding 
the  mind  and  cultivating  the  general  spirit.  In  proportion  as 
the  former  tends  to  i\\Q  practical^  should  the  latter  tend  to  the 
theoretical.  Thus  eacTi  is  imperfect  without  the  other.  The 
former,  alone,  would  materialize  us  into  something  but  little 
better  than  brutes ;  the  latter,  alone,  would  unfit  us  for  living 
in  a  material  world.    It  is  only  by  their  combination  that  a 
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perfect  system  of  human  culture  is  formed.  They  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  one  anotlier  as  the  progressive  and  conservative 
elements  of  society,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  not  understood, 
are  looked  upon  as  directly  antagonistic  and  incompatible; 
but,  philosophically  considered,  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
complements  of  each  other.  There  is  no  development  or  pro- 
gress whatever,  either  in  science,  or  politics,  or  in  society, 
without  similar  complementary  elements — the  one  tending  to 
order,  unity,  generality — the  other  to  change,  division,  spe- 
ciality. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  superior 
wisdom  exhibited,  and  the  sounder  philosophy  entertained,  by 
men  with  reference  to  education  of  the  body.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  occupations  which  exercise  the 
bodily  powers  within  such  narrow  limits,  as  to  produce  dis- 
tortion and  disease.  Such  are  the  occupations  of  the  pin- 
maker,  the  seamstress;  tlie  operatives  in  mines  and  factories, 
&c.  All  must  look  upon  the  necessity  which  condemns  the 
body  to  such  occupations,  as  painful  in  the  extreme.  So 
obvious  is  this,  that  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an 
utilitarian  so  mad  as  to  maintain  that  those  persons  destined 
for,  or  likely  to  be  condemned  to,  such  employments,  should 
have  tlieir  bodies  trained  in  that  particular  direction,  and  in 
that  direction  only,  under  the  absurd  idea  that  they  would  thus 
become  better  pin-makers  and  seamstresses,  and  therefore  more 
useful  members  of  society.  And  why?  Because  every  one  is 
willing  to  admit  the  transcendent  value  of  bodily  symmetry 
and  health.  Is  there  no  value,  then,  in  intellectual  and  moral 
symmetry  and  health? 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  school 
education  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind;  for  bodily  employ- 
ments are,  comparatively  seldom,  destructive  of  s^^mmetry  and 
health.  But  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  thus  destructive — 
just  in  proportion  as  life  becomes  more  and  more  artificial,  and 
bodily  exercise  more  and  more  limited  through  division  of 
labor,  should  the  free  and  universal  exercise  of  gymnasium 
take  the  place  of  apprenticeship  in  childhood.  The  school  is 
the  gymnasium  of  the  mind.  Gymnasiums  do  not  train  for 
13 
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any  particular  bodily  occupation — does  not  teach  to  hoe  corn, 
or  dig  ditches,  or  handle  tools.  It  cultivates  strength  and 
dexterity — universal  efficiency.  So,  also,  the  school  and  the 
college  should  aim  only  at  strength,  dexterity,  health  and 
universal  efficiency. 

Education,  then,  is  the  great  agent  by  which  we  strive  to 
counterbalance  the  evil  tendencies  of  active  life.  Active  life, 
while  it  binds  men  more  and  more  closely  together  by  the 
purely  material  bonds  of  mutual  dependence;  separate  them 
more  and  more  from  one  another  so  far  as  intellectual  sym- 
pathy is  concerned.  Education  in  a  great  measure  prevents 
this  deplorable  separation.  She  lays  a  broad  and  deep  basis  of 
universal  sympathy,  which  active  life  can  never  wholly  destroy. 
She  lays  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous,  healthy,  mental'  consti- 
tution, which  resists  the  distorting  influence  of  after-life.  It 
creates  universal  tastes  and  mental  activity,  which  renders  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  soul  and  mind  in  money-making 
impossible. 

But  Education's  not  alone  in  its  contest  with  utilitarianism. 
The  family,  the  church,  and  the  school — these  three  have  ever 
striven  together  against  the  materializing  tendency  of  the 
world — ever  seeking  to  give  man  independence,  dignity,  sym- 
metry— binding  men  together  by  nuitual  sympathy  and  love, 
instead  of  by  the  material  and  selfish  bonds  of  mutual  depen- 
dence. Shoulder  to  shoulder  these  have  ever  stood,  a  glorious 
Trinity^  striving  together  for  man's  highest  good.  The  stream 
of  civilization  necessarilv  gathers  some  sediment  in  its  course. 
It  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  But  O !  let  us  strive  to  keep 
these  three  fountains  as  pure  as  heaven.  Let  not  these  also  be 
contaminated  with  the  foulness  of  earth.  But,  alas!  the  demon 
of  utilitarianism  has  already  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  domestic  circle,  and  is  even  now  frightening  away  the 
gentle  virtues  which  love  to  nestle  there.  It  has  quenched  the 
pure  flame  of  youthful  love  with  its  cold  and  sordid  breath. 
It  has  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  of  discord,  and  divided  money- 
interest  between  husband  and  wife ;  where  perfect  oneness  of 
interest  is  the  only  condition  of  happiness,  and  therefore  more 
to  be  prized  than  all  earthly  treasure.     It  has  sullied  the  pure 
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minds  of  our  children — teaching  them  to  make  the  miserable 
necessities  of  life  its  true  end  and  aim — to  buy  and  sell  and 
make  gain,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  self-reliance — while  it 
is  in  fact  contracting  the  intellect  and  drying  up  the  heart,  for 
the  want  of  that  vital  connection  with,  and  entire  dependence 
upon,  the  parent,  so  necessary  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous 
spiritual  life.  And  thus,  like  a  branch  separated  from  the 
trunk,  it  withers  "ere  it  can  spread  its  sw^eet  leaves  to  the  air, 
or  dedicate  its  beauty  to  the  sun."  It  has  done  more,  and 
worse.  It  has  even  entered  the  holiest  of  holies — the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Most  High — and,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  polluted 
the  whiteness  and  purity  of  its  sacred  altars.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  infant  church  fought  and  struggled  for  its  very 
existence,  because  its  enemies  were  open  and  violent;  but  out 
of  struggle  came  strength  and  hope,  and  out  of  deliverance 
came  gratitude  and  love.  Her  enemies  now  "vex  less,  but 
mortify  more," — "no  longer  sheds,  \mt  sucJcs  her  blood," — "no 
longer  to?'tures,  hut  petrifies  the  heart."  The  church,  it  is  true, 
no  longer  suffers  violence ;  she  is  at  peace ;  but  let  us  beware 
lest  her  "peace  be  the  peace  of  death;  lest  our  rest  be  the  rest 
of  stones,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed  and 
thunder-stricken,  maintain  their  majesty,  but  when  the  stream 
is  silent  and  the  storm  is  past,  suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them, 
and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  into  dust." 
O !  let  us  strive,  let  us  earnestly  strive,  to  keep  these  three 
fountains  pure,  even  though  their  waters  may  become  foul  in 
their  long  and  devious  course  through  the  world  toward  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  Let  us  strive  to  purify  these  three,  until 
they  become  on  earth  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Jloly  Three  above. 

If,  then,  I  have  established  that  the  true  function  of  Edu- 
cation, whether  of  body  or  mind,  is  to  develope  the  human 
being  into  symmetry  and  manly  beauty — to  produce  strength, 
suppleness  and  agility — to  cultivate,  not  efficiency  in  any  one 
department,  but  universal  efficiency — not  a  capacity  to  do  one 
thing  perfectly,  but  a  capacity  to  grasp  everything;  let  us 
next  try  to  show  that  the  system  of  Education  which  the 
instinct  of  the  collective  human  mind  has  founded  and  ma- 
tured through  so  many  ages — though  imperfect  in  some  respects 
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— though  bearing  still,  too  much,  the  marks  of  its  mediaeval 
origin — is,  in  the  main,  founded  in  the  deepest  philosophy — 
and  that  improvement  in  this  as  well  as  so  many  other  things, 
is  to  be  brought  about  by  modification,  rather  than  by  revo- 
lution. It  is  a  shallow  and  vain  philosophy  which  thinks  that 
old  systems  are  founded  upon  mere  error,  which  we  have  been 
so  wise  or  so  fortunate  as  to  have  exploded.  There  is  a  profound 
pliilosophy  in  all  old  systems,  whether  of  Keligion,  Politics,  or 
Education,  which  we  must  understand  before  we  can  eftectu- 
ally  and  permanently  purify  and  improve — otherwise  we  only 
oppose  one  error  by  another — one  extreme  by  an  opposite  one. 
Under  the  pressure  of  these  opposing  forces  society  may, 
indeed,  maintain  its  equilibrium,  or  even  advance  in  a  blind 
and  staggering  way.  But  steady,  deliberate,  rectilinear  pro- 
gress, as  of  a  rational  being  conscious  of  the  goal  towards 
which  it  tends,  is  impossible. 

The  different  departments  of  a  complete  Education  may  be 
variously  classified.  For  exam.ple,  they  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  ideas 
and  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  have  been  divided  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of 
Boston,  in  a  very  able  address  recently  delivered  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College,  into  five  great 
divisions.  1st.  Mathematics,  the  simplest,  dealing  only  with 
abstract  conceptions;  2d,  Natural  History — including  all 
sciences  which  deal  with  nature;  3d,  Human  History — in- 
cluding all  that  deal  with  human  works,  e.  g. — language,  litera- 
ture, art,  history;  4th,  Psychology;  and  5th,  Theology.  This 
classification  is,  I  believe,  a  really  complete  and  philosophical 
one,  and  deserving  much  reflection ;  but  I  am  convinced  one 
which  is  barren  of  results  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  i.  e. — 
in  its  application  to  a  system  of  Education.  As  in  organic 
nature  every  attempt  to  arrange  groups  in  a  single  linear 
series — in  a  regular  ascending,  graduated  scale — has  resulted 
only  in  discord,  instead  of  harmony — so  in  educational  systems, 
any  arrangement  of  the  great  divisions  in  an  ascending  scale 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  But  as  in  nature  the  separation  of  all 
organisms  into  several  great  and,  to  some  extent,  parallel  types 
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or  plans  of  structure,  in  each  of  which  the  ascending  scale  is 
traceable,  has  proved  most  fruitful  of  results  to  science — so,  I 
think,  a  similar  division  of  departments  into  several  groups  or 
courses  of  equal  dignity,  the  sub-di*vi8ions  of  these  being  on 
the  principle  of  gradation,  vi^ill  be  found  most  useful  in  Edu- 
cation. Or,  to  express  it  differently.  From  the  purely  ohjec- 
tive  point  of  view,  it  may  be  most  philosophical  to  divide  a 
complete  course  of  Education  into  five  parts,  viz :  1,  studies 
concerning  God's  nature ;  2,  studies  concerning  man's  nature, 
(psychology);  3,  studies  concerning  man's  works;  4,  studies 
concerning  God's  works;  5,  studies  concerning  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  number  and  space;  but,  practically,  it  is  most 
instructive  to  view  the  matter  from  the  subjective  point  of 
view,  viz:  as  a  means  of  human  culture — of  developing  intel- 
lectual strength  and  beauty. 

From  this  point  of  view,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  complete  edu- 
cational course  is  divisible  into  three,  and  only  three,  subordi- 
nate courses  of  equal  dignity,  viz :  Science,  Art  and  Philosophy. 
Science  commencing  with  mathematics,  and  passing  upwards 
through. physical,  chemical,  organic  science  and  geology.  Art 
— including  all  human  works — commencing  with  language  as 
most  fundamental  of  man's  works,  and  passing  upwards 
through  literature,  fine  art  and  history.  Philosophy — com- 
mencing with  logic,  and  passing  upwards  tlirougli  psychology, 
metaphysical  science,  and  theology.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
Temple  of  Education  primarily  into  several  stories  one  above 
the  other,  I  would  first  divide  it  into  three  subordinate  build- 
ings, a  centre  and  two  wings,  each  containing  several  stories; 
and  my  object  will  be  to  show  that,  not  only  must  each  subor- 
dinate building  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  that  the  union 
of  the  three  is  absolutely  necessar}^  for  any  thing  like  har- 
monious proportion. 

First,  tiien,  I  wish  to  show,  that  each  subordinate  structure 
must  be  complete  in  all  its  stories — that  each  subordinate 
course,  if  undertaken,  must  be  completed.  I  can  best  illustrate 
this  necessity  in  the  scientific  course ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
this  course  is  by  far  the  most  perfectly  developed — most 
thoroughly  organized — this  wing  is  the  most  perfectly  finished — 
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whether  because  the  work  was  easier,  or  the  laborers  more  in- 
dustrious, I  cannot  stop  to  enquire.  I  have,  on  another 
occasion,  insisted  upon  tliis  necessity  in  the  scientific  course. 
I  would  not  refer  to  it  again  if  I  did  not  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  myself  understood.  For  fear  of  too  much 
repetition,  however,  I  shall  be  as  brief  on  this  point  as  possible. 
There  are  but  two  general  methods  by  which  the  human 
mind  arrives  at  truth.  They  have  been  called  the  deductive 
and  inductive — the  analytic  and  synthetic — the  logical  and  the 
generalizing.  By  the  former  method  the  mind  passes  from 
acknowledged  general  propositions  to  their  application  in  par- 
ticular cases — by  the  latter,  it  ascends  from  particular  facts  or 
statements  to  general  laws.  Practice  in  these  two  methods  of 
reasoning  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  Education.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  different  de- 
partments of  science  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  we  find 
that  they  difier  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of  use  they  make 
of  these  two  methods.  Mathematics  is  almost  purely  de- 
ductive or  logical.  It  commences  with  axioms — general  pro- 
positions so  obvious,  that  they  extort  immediate  and  universal 
assent— and  then  the  Avhole  of  mathematics  may  be  said  to  be  a 
mere  expansion  of  these  general  propositions — necessary  con- 
sequences estal)lished  by  the  most  rigid  logic.  I  believe  that 
mathematics  is  the  best  discipline  of  the  pure  logical  faculty 
which  is  known.  As  soon  as  we  leave  pure  mathematics,  in- 
duction commences  and  continues  to  increase  as  we  ascend. 
In  mechanics  a  short  process  of  induction  was  necessary  before 
the  great  fundamental  laws  of  force  and  motion  were  estab- 
lished. Since  then,  the  whole  science  of  mechanics  has  been 
rigid  logical  deduction  from  these  laws.  In  astronomy, 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  inductive  ascent  was  longer  and 
more  tedious  before  a  platform  of  general  laws  was  laid  sufii- 
ciently  broad  and  solid  to  serve  as  a  sure  basis  of  deductive 
reasoning.  In  organic  science  and  geology  we  are  still  slowly 
toiling  upwards  along  the  way  of  induction — from  time  to 
time  laying  a  platform  as  a  basis  of  imperfect  deduction— -hut 
still  pressing  eagerly  onward  in  the  joyful  sense  of  rising 
higher  and  still  higher. 
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Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  while  mathematics  practices 
almost  exclusively  the  deductive ;  organic  science  and  geology 
practices  almost  exclusively  the  inductive  method.  While 
mathematics  cultivates  the  analytical  faculty — the  other  culti- 
vates the  faculty  of  generalization.  The  former  gives  clear- 
ness, distinctness,  but  often  narrowness  of  vision — the  latter 
largeness,  comprehensiveness,  but  often  dimness  and  want  of 
certainty.  The  one  gives  accuracy,  penetration,  profundity, 
often  passing  into  mere  ingenuity  and  dexterity — the  other 
gives  power  of  combination,  often  passing  into  fondness  for  idle 
and  unfounded  speculation. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  organic  science  and  geology  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mathematics  on  the  other,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  complements  of  each  other ;  or,  as  I  have  else- 
where termed  them,  the  opposite  j^oles  of  a  scientific  course. 
And,  therefore,  any  course  of  Education  which  commences 
with  mathematics,  must  be  radically  bad — distorting  the  mind 
by  one-sided  culture — unless  it  passes  upwards  through  the 
whole  series,  and,  particularly,  unless  it  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
attention  to  the  more  complex  departments  of  organic  science 
and  geology.  And  so,  on* the  other  hand,  any  mere  smattering 
of  knowledge  in  the  departments  of  organic  science  and 
geology,  without  a  thorough  basis  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
is,  I  believe,  worse  than  useless — tending  only  to  conceit  and 
vanity — to  self-sufficient  satisfaction  with  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  insignificant  detail. 

IS^ow,  in  each  of  the  other  subordinate  courses,  we  have  the 
same  antagonism  or  polarity  between  the  opposite  extremes — 
and  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  the  complementary  quali- 
ties and  tendencies  of  mathematics  and  geology,  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  language  as  compared  with  history,  or 
logic  compared  witli  theology.  As  mathematics  is  the  only 
true  basis  of  a  sound  science — so  language  and  logic  are  the 
only  proper  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  art  or  philosophy.  But 
language  and  logic,  no  less  than  mathematics,  tend  to  distort 
the  mind  by  one-sided  culture — to  destroy  its  symmetry  and 
beauty  by  cultivating  exclusively  the  analytical  and  critical 
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power — unless  counteracted  by  the  generalizing  tendency  of 
the  higher  departments  of  each  course. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  show  the  comjpleinentary  char- 
acter of  the  three  courses  with  reference  to  one  another — that 
there  are  certain  excellencies  which  exist  pre-eminently  in 
each  course ;  and,  also,  certain  defects  which  must  be  counter- 
acted by  culture  in  the  others;  and  that,  therefore,  a  sound 
Education  must  embrace  complete  culture  in  each.  In  a  word, 
that  either  wing  or  centre-building  is  incomplete,  except  in 
organic  connection  with  the  others.  First,  then,  let  us  com- 
pare the  scientific  and  philosophic  courses  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  language  course  on  the  other. 

There  are  two  general  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  exer- 
cised in  every  accomplished  work  of  man,  viz :  the  faculty  of 
thought,  and  the  faculty  of  expression — the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  the  faculty  of  execution— the  faculty  of  forming 
ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  realizing  these  ideas  by  material  em- 
bodiment. Now,  these  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance. Thought,  without  expression,  would  not  only  be 
barren  thought,  but  would  soon  cease  to  exist  as  thought. 
These  two  faculties  exist  in  all  men,  but  by  no  means  in  equal 
proportion.  How  many  men  of  the  most  suggestive  minds 
struggle  all  their  lives  with  imperfect  and  uncouth  expression? 
How  many  of  ardent,  poetical  temperament,  and  deep,  sincere 
sense  of  beauty,  "lack  the  accomplishment  of  verse?"  On 
the  other  hand  how  common,  how  very  common  to  meet  men  of 
admirable  faculty  of  expression — men  Avho  speak  and  write 
with  fluency  and  facility — in  sounding  and  well-turned  sen- 
tences which,  when  closely  examined,  are  little  else  than 
heautiful  but  empty  forms.  Men  may  be  divided  in  four 
great  classes.  1st,  Those  who  have  nothing  to  say,  and  say  it 
very  ill.  This  class  includes  nine-tenths  of  men  everywhere. 
2d,  Those  who  still  have  nothing  worth  saying,  but  say  it  very 
charmingly.  This  class  is  very  numerously  represented  among 
literary  men,  perhaps  particularly  among  French  literati. 
3d,  Those  who  have  much  that  is  important  to  say;  but,  alas ! 
they  are  almost  inarticulate;  they  say  it  very  badly.     If  I 
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mistake  not,  many  German  writers  belong  to  this  class.  4th, 
Those  who  have  much  important  matter  to  say,  and  know  how 
to  say  it.  IS'ow,  the  object  of  Education  is  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  this  last  class,  which  are  wofully  thin  every  where.  In 
other  words — every  course  of  Education  should  cultivate 
equally  the  faculty  of  thought  and  the  faculty  of  expression. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  language  course  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  scientific  and  metaphysical  course  on  the  other,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  prime  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  thought — while  the  prime  object  of  the  former 
is  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression — of  turning  thought  into 
form — whether  forms  of  language  or  forms  of  art.  I  do  not 
say,  observe,  that  science  and  metaphysics  do  not  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression  at  all,  but  that  this  is  not  their  prime 
object.  It  is  incidental.  Nor  do  I  say  that  Language,  Criti- 
cism, Belles  Lettres,  Art,  do  not  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers. 
They  do  so — and  that,  too,  in  a  very  admirable  manner.  But 
their  main  object  is  to  cultivate  the  power  of  material  embodi- 
ment. That  which  they  practice  at  every  step  is  the  turning 
of  thought  into  expression.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
language  or  art  course  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  other 
two — without  which  all  symmetry  would  be  lost. 

But,  remonstrates  the  utilitarian.  Granted  the  necessity  of 
language  course — why  ancient  instead  of  modern? — why  dead 
instead  of  living  languages?  This  question  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry,  upon  which  I  can  touch  but  briefly.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  tliat  it  is  not  a  mere  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
old — a  mere  slavish  adherence  to  authority,  which  gives  ancient 
languages  so  prominent  a  place  in  every  course  of  liberal 
Education.,  I  am  convinced  that  ancient  cannot  be  displaced 
by  modern  languages  without  serious  detriment  to  Education. 
The  reasons  I  can  only  indicate.  Ist.  Latin,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  the  basis,  and  therefore  is  the  key  to  almost  all  the 
modern  European  languages.  So  that  if  one  wished  to  learn, 
critically,  several  European  languages,  he  would  save  time  and 
labor  by  first  learning  the  Latin.  This  is  so  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  Besides, 
I  think  the  defence  of  these  studies  should  rest  upon  higher 
14 
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ground.  I  am  willing  to  look  upon  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  culture,  not  of  utility.  In  the  2d  place,  then,  the 
structure  of  most  modern  languages  is  so  simple,  and  so  similar, 
that  if  the  signification  of  the  words  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
grammar  are  known,  and  the  general  idea  of  the  author  is  com- 
prehended, the  intellectual  problem  of  translation,  i.  e. — of 
turning  this  idea  into  the  corresponding  English  expression — is 
almost  nothing.  Kot  so,  however,  with  the  ancient  languages. 
The  construction  of  these — the  modes  and  order  of  thought 
and  expression — are  so  essentially^  different  from  the  modern, 
that  even  after  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
lexicon  is  attained,  there  is  still  remaining  a  problem— and 
sometimes  a  very  difficult  one,  too — of  a  purely  intellectual 
character.  The  mind  passes  through  a  series  of  rapid  combi- 
nations, until  an  idea  is  formed  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  And  then  follows  another  problem,  viz :  that 
of  clothing  this  idea  in  appropriate  expression  of  our  own. 

3d.  Again;  most  of  the  European  languages  inay  be  con- 
sidered as  having  sprung  from  the  Latin;  while  the  Latin,  also, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  stage  of  development  than  the 
Greek — even  though  the  genetic  connection  is  less  intimate  in 
this  case.  These  three,  then, — the  Greek,  the -Latin,  and  the 
European, — may  be  considered  as  three  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  philo- 
sophic comprehension  of  the  higher  and  more  complex 
organisms  (of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom)  is  impossible, 
without  previous  study  of  simpler  forms,  or  of  embr^^onic  con- 
ditions; so,  also,  philosophic  comprehension,  or  even  perfect 
use  of  modern  languages,  or  even  of  our  native  tongue,  is 
difficult  or  impossible  without  previous  study  of  language  in 
its  embryonic  condition.  In  language,  as  in  organisms,  study 
of  the  higher  forms,  without  previous  study  of  simpler  forms, 
results  in  superficial  knowledge  of  details;  while  study  of 
simpler  embryonic  forms  compels  philosophic  insight.  Thus, 
as  language  is  the  necessary  basis  of  the  art  course,  because  it 
is  the  most  abstract  and  fundamental  of  human  works;  so 
classics  is  the  necessary  basis  of  language  culture,  because 
they  are  the   most  abstract  and  fundamental  forms  of  the 
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spoken  civilized  languages.  Thus  it  happens,  that  almost  all 
the  best  writers  in  our  language,  at  least  so  far  as  facility, 
beauty  and  propriety  of  expression  is  concerned,  have  been 
men  of  classical  culture. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ancient  art,  as  compared  with 
modern  art.  Ancient  art  has  gradually  and  necessarily  de- 
veloped into  modern  art.  It  is  but  the  passage  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex  which  marks  the  progress  of  all  development. 
If  we  wish  to  appreciate  art  truly  and  deeply,  we  must  study 
it  first  in  its  simplest  and  purest  forms.  And  where  can  we 
find  this  but  in  Greece.  Modern  art  is  complex,  diverse,  and 
difficult  to  appreciate,  without  study,  reflection  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  art.  Its  study  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  delight  in  passages  and  sentences — a  relish  for 
morsels  and  tit-bits — into  ecstacies  over  pretty  toys  and  frivolous 
conceits.  It  is  apt  to  result  in  dilettanteism,  instead  of  deep  love 
and  profound  appreciation  of  art.  In  the  attention  to  details, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  lost.  But  in  ancient  art  the  sim- 
plicity is  so  great  that  the  efifect  of  the  whole  is  felt  at  once — 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  art  is  cultivated — its  fundamental 
principles  are  thoroughly  grasped. 

I  might  carry  out  the  same  line  of  thought  with  reference  to' 
ancient  civilization  as  compared  with  modern.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  a  single  moment  to  the  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  Greek  civilization — a  civilization  so  beautiful,  so  symmetri- 
cal, so  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  yet  so  radically  different  from 
our  own.  A  civilization  so  simply  and  naturally  unfolding  its 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barbarism,  like  a  lovely 
flower  in  a  desert  place — the  complex  problem  of  social  organi- 
zation reduced  to  its  simplest  terms;  at  least  to  the  simplest, 
which  can  be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  can  study  the  language,  the  art,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Greeks,  without  gaining  a  profounder  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  language,  art  and  society?  Again:  See 
the  Romans — their  iron  firmness  and  energy — their  moral 
dignity  of  character — their  patriotism — the  wonderful  strength 
and  compactness  of  their  political  organization !  Will  not  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  these  have  their  effect? 
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Every   civilization   has    thus  far  developed  itself,  uncon- 
sciously, without  the  rational  co-operation  of  the  individual. 
In  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  the  strivings  of  the  indi- 
vidual harmonized  instinctively  and  unconsciously  with  the 
strivings  of  the  collective  humanity — the  individual  life  har- 
monized with  the  general  life — and  hence  the  harmonious  and 
equal  developement  of  their  civilization  in  all  its  parts.     But, 
alas  I  in  the  present  age  there  seems  to  be  complete  discord 
betw^een  the  individual  and  general  aim.     The  politicians  and 
social  leaders  of  all  sorts,  intent  upon  their  own  selfish  ends, 
or  else,  if  honest,  zealously  fighting  for  extreme  and  temporary 
dogmas,  either  reckless,  or  unconscious  whither  they  steer  the 
ship  of  State,  directing  by  an  ignis  fatuus^  instead  of  by  the 
polar  star,  society  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another — 
rushing  headlong  from  blind-faith  into  skepticism — from  des- 
potism into  anarchy — chasing  one  ignis  fatuus  after  another 
(as  we  are  pre-eminently  doing  at  the  present  time);  and  all 
progress  would  seem  impossible,  if  this  zig-zag,  uncertain  course, 
had  not  been  overruled  by  a  superintending  Providence.     It 
cannot  be  that  this  uncertain  course  shall  continue  always.     It 
cannot  be  but  that  man  will  eventually  become  a  conscious 
co-worker  with  Deity  in  the  great  work  of  human  improve- 
ment.    It  cannot  be  but  that  the  strivings  of  the  individual 
will  again  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  strivings  of  the 
collective  humanity — no  longer  unconsciously,  through  instinct, 
but  consciously,  and  through  reason ;  and  thus  that  progress 
shall  become  steady  and  rational.     In  civilization,  as  in  all 
development,  there  would   seem  to  be  three   stages.     First, 
human  instinct,  or  Providence,  acting  through  human  instinct, 
guides  with  unerring  certainty,  and  developes  a  simple  but 
harmonious  civilization.     Then  comes  human  reason,  imperfect, 
short-sighted,  but  proud ;  insists  upon  taking  the  helm,  steers 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  and  society  drifts  from 
one  extreme  to  another.    The  result  is  anarchy,  discord — intel- 
lectual, moral,  political  and  social — as  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
at  the  present  day.     But  surely  the  last  stage  must  eventually 
come,  when  a  more  perfect  reason  shall  again  establish  har- 
mony.    When  sociology  shall  become,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
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a  positive  science,  and  the  laws  of  social  organization  will 
become  intelligible,  and  therefore  capable  of  rational,  practical 
application.  But  how  can  this  most  complex  of  all  problems 
be  understood,  unless  studied  in  its  simplest  forms — unless  by 
the  application  of  the  comparative  method  in  the  study  of 
history  in  its  broadest  sense,  i.  e.  through  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  art  and  social  organization — in  a  word,  with  the 
genius  of  early  civilizations?  In  fact,  is  not  the  very  eagerness 
with  which  politicians  and  social  reformers,  especially  in  our 
own  age  and  country,  run  after  ephemeral  objects,  isms, 
abstract  dogmas;  sincerely  believing  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  of  our  own  country  in  particular,  is  indis- 
solubly  connected,  first  with  this,  and  then  with  that  one?  Is 
not  this  limited,  narrow,  microscopic  view,  so  ruinous  to  the 
interests  of  our  country,  caused  by  the  narrowing  down  of  the 
mind  and  sympathies  to  the  particular  and  special  phase  of 
civilization  which  is  at  the  moment  transpiring — the  absorption 
of  the  soul  and  energies  in  the  special  ephemeral  direction 
which  society  is  now  taking- — forgetful  of  the  goal  toward 
which  it  ever  tends  in  its  uncertain  course.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  a  great  fact.  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  and  sym- 
pathize with  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  this  spirit.  But 
when  the  spirit  of  the  age,  of  the  present  age,  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  enters  into  a  man  and  takes  possession  of  him,  soul  and 
body ;  like  an  evil  spirit,  it  rends  and  tears  him — casts  him 
oft  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  I  would  have  you  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  all  ages ;  for  only  thus  are  we  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  bad  in  the  mixed  tendencies 
of  our  own  age.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  a  very  powerful  conservative  element  in  society. 
I  am  sure  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  all  will  bear 
me  out  in  this  assertion. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  the  complementary  character  of 
the  scientific  and  metaphysical  course,  as  compared  with  one 
another. 

Both  of  these  courses  may  be  said  to  address  themselves  pri- 
marily to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  But  there 
is  this  great -difiference  between  them — that  while  in  the  scien- 
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tific  course  the  great  and  immediate  object  of  tlie  pupil  is  tlie 
attainment  of  truth,  and  the  reasoning  process  is  only  a  means 
subordinate  to  this  great  object — in  the  metaphysical  course, 
at  least  in  the  present  age,  tlie  attainment  of  truth  is  itself 
subordinate  to  the  process  of  reasonhig.  1  do  not  say  that 
those  deeply  and  earnestly  engaged  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tions are  not  seeking  truth,  for  this  would  destroy  entirely  the 
dignity  of  such  speculations;  but  I  do  say,  that  such  is  the 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects, — such  the  diversity  of 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  prordses  and  i\\Q  conclusions, — that,  in  a 
course  of  elementary  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  more 
than  train  the  mind  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  This,  then,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  correlative  function  of  metaphysics  in 
an  educational  course,  and  surely  a  very  noble  and  glorious 
function  it  is.  Now,  keasoning  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind.  It 
hardens  the  nmscles,  gives  strength,  agility,  dexterity  and 
suppleness.  But  truth  is  the  food  of  the  mind — that  upon 
which  it  is  nourished,  and  by  which  it  grows  and  developes 
into  manhood.  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  but  also 
by  Grod's  word,  i.  e. — by  teuth.  A  scientific  course  is  not 
wanting  in  exercise — in  fact,  the  mind  is  exercised  in  reasoning 
at  every  step  (as  you  all  know) ;  but  this  exercise  is  subordinate 
to  the  attainment  of  truth.  It  is  like  daily  labor  for  daily 
bread — conscientious,  honest,  noble — and  with  it  comes  intel- 
lectual health,  vigor,  and,  above  all,  honksty.  A  metaphysical 
course  is  par  excellence  the  gymnasium  of  the  mind.  It  fur- 
nishes healthful,  strengthening  exercise,  but  very  little  hread. 
But  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  metaphysicians  mostly, 
who  contend  that  the  prime  object  of  all  Education  is  only 
exercise,  not  truth — that  it  matters  little  whether  truth  is 
attained  or  not — that  it  is  the  ardent  chase  after  truth,  and  the 
exercise  of  running  which  is  the  principal  gain.  This  doctrine 
may  be  traced,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Wm.  Hamilton — thence  to 
the  celebrated  German  writer,  Lessing — thence  back  to  the 
sophists  of  Greece :  fit  originators  of  such  a  doctrine.  I  can- 
not conceive  a  doctrine  more  dreadful  to  the  sincere  student 
than  this.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  desolate  and 
cheerless,   more    certainly   leading  to   universal   skepticism, 
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and  more  destructive  of  mental  integrity,  honesty,  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  In  this  probationary  state  of  ours,  we 
are  enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of  error  and  ignorance.  Truth 
to  these  pliilosophers  is  but  a  rainbow,  bright,  beautiful,  and 
apparently  but  a  litle  way  off,  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
set  up  in  tliese  clouds  to  entice  us  little  children  to  run  after 
and  strengthen  our  legs.  As  we  run  truth  flies,  and  we  are 
cheated  at  every  step.  Much  running  and  wholesome  exercise 
— true;  but,  alas!  the  poor,  weary,  deceived  children!  This 
may  be,  indeed,  a  true  picture  of  much  metaphysical  specu- 
lation in  this  world.  But  carry  this  idea  througliout  Education, 
and  what  does  Education  become?  Exactly  what  the  sophists 
made  it,  viz:  the  cultivation  of  the  "art  of  disputation" — of 
'-^ wrangling''^ — ingenuity  in  the  "art  of  fence" — the  art  of  over- 
throwing an  adversary.  The  objeat  of  such  culture  is  victory., 
not  truth — victory  over  our  hrother^  not  over  ignorance  and 
error.  If  w^e  look  upon  the  world  as  a  place  where  civil  war 
is  the  normal  condition  of  things,  wliere  every  man  is  every 
man's  antagonist  and  enemy — if  we  are  all  Ishmaelites;  then, 
indeed,  this  is  the  true  view  of  Education;  then,  indeed,  the 
art  of  self-defence — of  disarming  and  overthrowing  an  adversary, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  arts.  But,  if  the  world  is  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness — if 
we  would  join  ourselves  to  that  noble  army  which,  occupying 
a  small  field  of  light,  are  steadily  pushing  their  conquests  into 
the  surrounding  region  of  darkness — turning  ignorance  into 
knowledge,  and  chaos  in  order — then  this  view  of  Education 
is  very  pernicious.  He  who  sets  out  with  the  idea  that 
Education  is  simply  gymnastic  training,  and  nothing  else — 
who  believes  that  self-culture  is  the  highest  object  of  life — 
that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  every  thing — the  gaining  of  truth 
of  little  moment;  he  who  makes  this  the  ideal  of  Education, 
dishonors  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  truth.  In  return, 
she  will  turn  her  back  and  hide  her  face  from  him  forever. 
She  will  send  leanness  into  his  soul.  Spiritual  poverty,  star- 
vation and  intellectual  insincerity,  will  follow,  until  finally 
his  very  exercise  will  no  longer  strengthen;  for  exercise 
without  food  only  exhausts  the  frame.    Culture,  like  happiness, 
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must  not  be  the  chief  end  of  life,  or  we  shall  never  attain  it. 
If  we  seek  happiness  as  the  supreme  good,  she  will  fly  us 
forever.  But  if  we  make  duty  the  object  of  life,  then  shall 
happiness  be  added  also.  So,  also,  if  we  make  self-culture  the 
end  and  object  of  life  (surely  the  highest  of  all  selfish  ends) 
the  noblest  culture  we  shall  never  attain.  But,  if  forgetful  of 
self,  like  Solomon  of  old,  we  earnestly  ask  for  wisdom  and  seek 
after  truth,  then  culture,  the  best  attainable  on  earth,  shall  be 
added  also.  The  object  of  human  probation  (Divine  school)  is 
no  doubt  human  culture  and  happiness^  but  God  has  made  this 
happiness  unattainable  except  by  indirect  means,  i.  e. — by 
seeliing  something  out  of  self — something  else  than  happiness, 
viz:  the  exercise  of  love  and  the  performance  of  duty.  So, 
also,  the  object  of  Education  (human  school)  may  be  culture  of 
the  individual ;  but  the  object  of  the  individual  must  be,  not 
self-culture,  but  something  out  of  self,  viz :  truth. 

Surely,  then,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  every 
course  of  Education  should  be  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of 
truth — sincere,  honest  love  of  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
thing  divine — an  earnest  seeking  after  truth  as  the  very  basis 
of  intellectual  culture ;  for  love  of  truth  is  to  the  intellect 
what  truthfulness  is  to  the  moral  nature,  the  very  foundation  of 
all  excellence.  This^  I  am  convinced,  is  the  true  correlative 
function  of  science  in  an  educational  course.  It  furnishes  at 
every  step  undeniable  truth.  It  cultivates  a  strong,  healthy, 
daily  appetite  for  truth.  It  instills  into  the  youthful  mind  the 
conviction  that  truth  is  obtained,  not  by  ninibleness  and 
dexterity,  but  by  patient,  honest,  but  at  the  same  time,  thought- 
ful and  reverent  labor — that  in  intellectual  matters,  as  in 
physical,  daily  bread  is  the  reward  only  of  daily  labor  and 
sweat  of  the  brow.  Thus  it  cultivates  intellectual  vigor  and 
health,  honesty  and  sincerity — and  as  surely  as  there  is  an  in- 
timate connection  between  our  intellectual  and  moral  natures, 
so  surely  this  intellectual  sincerity  will  tend  to  produce  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  and  truthfulness  of  character. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  I  have 
called  the  Temple  of  Education,  and  to  display  its  harmonious 
proportions.    I  have  attempted  to  show  that  it  consists  essen- 
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tially  of  three,  and  only  three,  subordinate  buildings,  each 
composed  of  several  stories — that  each  subordinate  structure 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  complete  unit,  but  all  combine  to  form  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  unit :  in  a  word,  that  there  are  three 
subordinate  courses,  each,  in  some  sense,  complete  in  itself,  but 
all  uniting  to  make  a  more  perfect  whole :  that  each  of  these 
courses,  besides  its  own  individual  function  of  cultivating  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  have  also  certain  functions  in  relation 
to  the  whole,  which  I  have  called  correlative  functions :  and 
that  the  correlative  function  of  the  language  course  is  culti- 
vation of  the  faculty  of  expression — the  correlative  function 
of  the  metaphysical  course  is  the  training  of  the  reasoning 
faculties^  i.  e.  exercise  of  the  mind — while  that  of  the  scientific 
course  is  cultivation  of  love  of  truths  i.  e.  furnishing  food  for 
the  mind.  I  wish,  finally,  to  speak  very  briefly  of  the  two 
opposite  errors  in  which  educational  systems  are  apt  to  fall. 

The  first  error,  then,  is  what  I  would  call  the  monastic  or 
mediaeval  system.  The  idea  of  this  system  is  to  lay,  broad  and 
deep,  the  foundations  of  each  course,  viz :  Mathematics, 
Classics  and  Logic,  and  there  to  stop.  Education  lays  the 
foundation — life  is  the  time  to  build.  This  system  was  natural, 
and  in  fact  necessary,  because  the  only  one  possible  during 
the  middle  ages.  Science  was  not  as  yet  born.  Nothing 
could  therefore  be  studied  in  that  department  but  mathematics. 
So,  also,  all  that  was  noblest  ixi  j>hilosophy  and  most  beautiful 
in  art  lay  within  reach — true;  but  locked  up  in  dead  lan- 
guages. The  study  of  the  classics  Was  the  key  to  the  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge,  and  the  temple  of  art ;  hence  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  these  languages.  Now,  however,  the  case 
is  quite  difi'erent,  or  even  reversed.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
civilization  broader,  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  varied  than  the 
ancient.  Our  knowledge  is  more  comprehensive — our  phi- 
losophy more  profound — our  religion  more  spiritual.  Even 
our  art,  though  less  complete,  less  perfect  in  its  development, 
is  nobler  in  its  type,  higher  in  its  ideal,  more  inspiring  in  its 
effects.  Incomplete,  only  because  its  ideal  is  unattainable;  its 
very  incompleteness  is  the  source  of  its  inspiration ;  for  it  is 
the  type  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  earthly  existence.  It 
15 
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points  upward  toward  the  infinite  source  of  all  beauty,  and 
prophecies  of  another  state  of  existence,  in  which  our  life  is 
complete,  and  our  ideal  attained.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that 
a  system  of  Education,  founded  under  these  circumstances, 
should  find  advocates  at  the  present  day  ?  And  yet  we  find 
this  system  almost  unmodified,  or  only  now  under  the  clamor 
of  popular  indignation,  beginning  to  be  modified  in  the 
English  Universities.  And  there  are  not  wanting  those  in  our 
own  country  who  would  introduce  this  system  among  us  as  the 
ideal  of  an  educational  system.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  what 
I  have  said  concerning  the  complementary  character  of  dif- 
ferent* portions  of  the  same  subordinate  course,  it  follows  that 
this  is  the  very  worst  of  all  possible  systems  of  Education. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  finishing  the  course  in  each  department  in 
after  life.  The  direction  of  the  mind  is  already  given  by 
twenty  years  of  age.  If  we  build  notliiiig  but  foundation  in 
early  life,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never  get  above  the 
basement  story.  We  will  mistake  this  for  the  whole  building 
(as  many  in  a  pitiable  manner  do  to  this  day)  and  be  content 
to  dwell  in  it  forever.  We  will  gradually  learn  to  love  its 
massy  pillars,  and  find  delight  in  its  dampness,  its  dustiness,  its 
mouldiness,  and  its  cobwebs. 

Tlie  other  is  the  ])aftial  course  system.  The  idea  of  this 
system  is  to  build  perfectly  one  wing,  and  be  content  with  this. 
Life  is  short.  Time  is  precious.  Better  this  than  an  unfinished 
foundation.  True  enouo-h!  better  this  than  an  unfinished 
foundation ;  but  still  not  the  best  by  nnich.  If  the  alternative 
was  between  this  and  the  last,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  single 
moment.  A  complete  scientific  course,  commencing  with 
mathematics,  and  passing  up  through  the  entire  series;  or  a 
complete  language  course,  commencing  with  classics,  and 
passing  through  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  art  and  history, 
are  either  of  them  a  better  culture,  i.  e. — more  tlioroughly  and 
symmetrically  cultivates  the  mind  than  a  course  which  em- 
braces all  three  subordinate  courses,  but  confines  the  student 
to  the  lowest  term  of  each  series.  The  complementary  char- 
acter, and  therefore  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  each  course,  is  more  complete  than  that  of   the 
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different  courses  when  compared  witli  one  another.  A  com- 
pleted wing  is  far  better  than  an  unfinished  foundation.  It  at 
least  serves  the  purposes  of  rational  existence. 

But  it  will  be  objected  by  the  upholders  of  both  of  these 
systems — tliat  it  is  impossible,  in  the  time  allotted  to  Education, 
to  complete  tlie  three  courses ;  and,  therefore,  the  alternative 
must  be  between  the  medigeval  and  the  partial  course  system. 
This  objection  can  only  be  removed  by  a  better  understanding 
of  the  method  of  instrttction — the  proper  discrimination  of  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  in  all  Education,  and  in  every  department,  much  time  is 
wasted  in  teaching  unessentials ;  not  unessential  to  the  specialist 
it  is  true,  but  unessential  for  a  general  course  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  liberal  Education  is  not  to  make  specialists  or 
experts  in  any  department,  but  to  communicate  general  prin- 
ciples and  practise  in  methods.  He  who  wishes  to  become  an 
expert  in  any  department,  must  take  a  subsequent  special 
course  in  that  department.  To  resume  the  figure.  The  object 
of  Education  should  not  be  to  finish  the  building  in  all  its 
minute  details,  for  that  would  leave  nothing  for  the  work  of 
after  life ;  but  it  should  sketch  in  broad,  general  outline,  the 
form  and  noble  proportions  of  the  whole  edifice,  even  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  and  towering  spire.  It  should  then  dilate 
upon  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  until  the  soul  of  the  pupil  is 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  love  and  reverence ;  and  then,  taking 
advantage  of  this  enthusiasm,  it  must  fire  his  soul  with  the  de- 
termination, that  life  itself  shall  be  devoted  to  the  completion 
of  the  glorious  work. 
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ARTICLE    V. 


i  THE  HYPOSTATICAL  UNION. 

"The  hypostatical  union,"  says  Dr.  Hill,  "is  the  corner-stone 
of  our  religion."  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness,"  and  the  first  part  of  the  mystery  is,  that  "  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  He  appeared  in  the  world  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  through  the  flesh,  which  the  Apostle  calls 
a  veil.  He  opened  a  new  and  living  way  of  salvation. 

The  connexion  between  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ  is  a  great  mystery  to  finite  minds;  yet  there  are  some 
things  connected  with  this  mystery  which  do  not  require  more 
than  human  intellect  to  comprehend. 

We  know  that  Christ  is  completely  and  truly  God;  we  also 
know  that  he  is  completely  and  truly  man;  and  that,  as  God 
and  man,  he  is  but  one  person.  How  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  are  united,  we  know  not.  This  is  the  mystery.  But 
we  know  farther,  that  his  Godhead  is  not  contaminated  by  its 
connexion  with  the  flesh.  He  that  is  now  higher  than  the 
heavens  was,  even  when  on  earth,  and  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  and 
needed  not  daily  to  offer  sacrifice  first  for  his  own  sins.  Nor 
was  his  manhood  deified  by  its  connection  with  his  divinity. 
As  man,  he  was  capable  of  sufl'ering,  and  subject  to  many  in- 
firmities. Hence  he  could  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  gall,  and 
feel  the  points  of  the  thorns,  and  cry  out:  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  As  man,  he  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death.  As  man,  he 
calleth  his  disciples  brethren,  and  we  are  permitted  to  call  him 
our  elder  brother,  which  familiarity  we  should  not  use  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  more  freely  than  to  an  absolute  God. 

These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  as 
understood  by  orthodox  Christians  at  the  present  day.  And 
they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus,  A.  D. 
431,  and  of  Chalcedon  451.  The  first  of  these  councils  decreed 
"  that  Christ  was  one  Divine  person,  in  whom  two  natures  were 
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most  closely  united,  but  without  b^ing  mixed  or  confounded 
together."    The  council  of  Chalcedon  said:  "In  Christ  there 
is  one  person,  in  the  unity  of  person  two  natures,  but  each 
retains   its  own   distinguishing  properties."     The  Athanasian 
creed  teaches  the  same  doctrine:  "Perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting;  who 
although  he  be   God  and   man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one 
Christ.     One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but 
by  taking  the  manhood  into  God — one  altogether,  not  by  con- 
fusion of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person;  for  as  the  reason- 
able soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ." 
Although  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church  of  the  United 
States  has  omitted  the  Athanasian  creed  from  the  Praver-Book, 
it  adopts  the  doctrine  of  that  creed  on  the  Hypostatical  Union, 
by  adopting  the  thirty -nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  second  article  teaches  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  one 
person,  in  these  words:  "Two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in 
one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very 
God  and  very  man."    The  language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession is  similar  to  this:  "Two  whole  perfect  and  distinct 
natures,  the   Godhead  and  the  manhood   inseparably  joined 
together  in  one  person,  without  conversion,  composition  or  con- 
fusion, which   person   is   very  God   and  very  man,  yet   one 
Christ." 

The  comparison  of  the  Athanasian  creed  of  the  union  of 
natures  in  Christ  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man,  is 
adopted  by  Calvin  in  his  clear  and  forcible  chapter  on  this 
subject.  "If  any  thing  among  men  can  be  found  to  resemble 
so  great  a  mystery,  man  himself  appears  to  furnish  the  most 
apposite  similitude;  being  evidently  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, of  which,  however,  neither  is  so  confounded  with  the 
other  as  not  to  retain  its  distinct  nature.  For  the  soul  is  not 
the  body,  nor  is  the  body  the  soul.  Wherefore  that  is  predi- 
cated separately  of  the  soul  which  can  not  be  at  all  applied  to 
the  body.  On  the  contrary,  th^t  is  predicated  of  the  body 
which  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  soul.  And  that  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  man  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  under- 
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stood  either  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body  alone.  Lastly — the 
properties  of  the  soul  are  transferred  to  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  tlie  body  to  the  soul;  yet,  he  tliat  is  composed  of 
these  two  parts,  is  no  more  than  one  man.  Such  forms  of  ex- 
pression signify  that  there  is  in  man  one  person  composed  of 
two  distinct  parts,  and  that  there  are  two  different  natures 
"imited  in  him  to  constitute  that  one  person.  The  Scriptures 
speak  in  a  similar  manner  respecting  Christ.  They  attribute 
to  him  sometimes  those  things  which  are  applicable  merely  to 
his  humanity,  sometimes  those  tilings  which  belong  peculiarly 
to  his  divinity ;  and  not  unfrequently  those  things  which  com- 
prehend both  liis  natures,  but  are  incompatible  with  either  of 
them  alone.  And  this  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Chi-istthey 
so  carefully  maintain,  tliat  they  sometimes  attribute  to  one 
what  belongs  to  the  other,  a  mode  of  expression  which  the 
ancient  writers  called  a  comnmni cation  of  properties." 

This  is  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ.  And  the  illustration 
is  the  most  apposite  that  can  be  brought  from  eartldy  things  to 
bear  upon  a  subject  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind.  But  Calvin  saw  that  there  was  no  adequate  similitude 
to  so  great  a  mystery.  He  introduces  man  evidently  com- 
posed of  two  substances,  not  confounded,  but  united  in  consti- 
tuting one  person,  as  the  most  apposite.  Dr.  Hill  seems  to 
undervalue  this  illustration.  "Since,"  says  he,  "Jesus  Christ 
is  both  God  and  man,  it  follows  that  each  nature  in  him  is 
complete,  and  that  the  two  are  distinct  from  one  another.  If 
the  Divine  nature  were  incomplete  he  would  not  be  God;  if 
the  human  nature  were  incomplete  he  would  not  be  man ;  and 
if  the  two  natures  were  confounded  he  would  neither  be  truly 
God  nor  truly  man,  but  something  arising  out  of  the  compo- 
sition. In  this  respect  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  a 
man  is  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  the  hypostatioal 
union.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  is  by  itself  complete. 
The  soul  without  the  body  has  no  instrument  of  its  operations, 
the  body  without  the  soul  is  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life ; 
the  two  are  only  different  parts  of  one  complex  nature.  But 
Jesus  Christ  was  God  before  he  became  man,  and  there  was 
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nothing  deficient  in  liis  humanity;  so  that  the  hypostatical 
union  was  the  union  of  two  distinct  natures,  each  of  which  is 
entire." 

But  why  should  we  say  that  either  the  soul  or  the  hody  of 
man  is  incomplete  ?  Is  not  the  soul  a  complete  soul,  although 
it  is  not  a  complete  man?  And  is  not  the  hody  a  complete 
hody,  although  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life  ?  Life  is  not 
one  of  the  requisites  of  a  complete  hody.  And  although  the 
soul  and  body  are  "only, different  parts  of  one  complex  nature," 
they  are  parts  united  in  constituting  one  person,  "without  con- 
version, composition  or  confusion,"  which  is  the  language  of 
our  standards  describing  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ.  We 
need  not  give  up  this  illustration,  nor  consider  it  of  little  value 
in  discussing  this  subject,  for  fear  of  the  ApolHnarian  heresy. 
For  we  can  maintain  that  the  soul  and  body  are  complete  in 
the  constitution  of  man,  without  denying  a  complete  human 
soul  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  Apollinaris  did.  That  Christ 
had  a  human  soul  as  well  as  a  Imman  body,  is  part  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed,  and  is  a  doctrine  held  by  all  orthodox  churches 
at  the  present  day,  and  is  clearly  deduced  from  the  word  of 
God.  The  Arians  held  that  an  angelic  spirit,  united  with  a 
human  body,  constituted  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  at  once  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  completeness  of  his  human 
nature.  Apollinaris  held  that  the  Divine  Si)irit,  united  with 
the  liumaii  body,  constituted  tlie  ])erson  of  Christ.  If  we 
admit  the  Arian  doctrine  to  be  true,  we  find  great  difliculty  in 
interpreting  those  passages  wliich  teach  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
"The  word  was  God."  "This  is  the  true  God."  "Of  whom, 
as  concerning  tlie  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God 
blessed  forever,  Amen."  "Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  These,  and  many  other 
passages  of  God's  word,  utterly  exclude  the  Arian  doctrine  of  an 
angelic  spirit.  And  if  we  admit  with  Apollinaris  that  Christ 
had  a  Divine  nature,  and  deny  to  him  a  human  soul,  then  we 
cannot  understand  many  parts  of  God's  word  which  teach  his 
humanity.  His  sufi['erings  are  evidence  of  his  having  a  human 
soul.  We  cannot  suppose  that  his  Divine  nature  is  capable  of 
sufifering,  nor  that  his  body,  being  mere  matter,  could  suflPer. 
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And  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  Greek  philosophers  between 
the  sensitive  soul  common  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and 
the  rational  soul  which  raises  him  above  them,  although 
adopted  by  the  modern  Arians,  as  well  as  by  ApoUinaris,  does 
not  remove  the  difficulty.  They  think  it  superfluous  to  have 
two  spirits,  a  Divine  or  an  angelic  and  a  human  soul  in  the 
same  person,  and  unnecessary  to  account  for  a  capacity  to  suffer 
in  the  Messiali.  They,  therefore,  reject  the  idea  of  Christ's 
liaving  a  rational  soul,  vovg^  and  contend  that  he  had  only  the 
sensitive  soul,  i/^v^?/.  But  do  they  not  defeat  themselves  in  ad- 
mitting the  latter?  According  to  their  own  proposition,  are 
there  not  two  s})irits,  the  Divine  or  angelic,  and  the  ■^vxf] 
united  in  the  person  of  Clirist?  Or  do  they  contend  that  the 
i/jv%7/  is  a  physical  substance,  and  not  spiritual?  Then  we  deny 
that  it  is  capable  of  suffering.  That  which  is  purely  physical 
cannot  suffer.  They  must  deny  the  ■\pvxr]  as  well  as  the  vovg  to 
Christ,  or  they  fall  into  the  very  suY)erfluity  of  uniting  two 
spirits  ill  one  person,  which  they  condemn.  But  if  they 
contend  that  the  i/jv^t/  is  an  inferior  kind  of  spirit  or  soul, 
capable  of  suffering,  but  not  possessed  of  reason,  we  reply 
that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  increase  in  wisdom,  for  his  wisdom 
has  ever  been  infinite.  If,  then,  Christ  had  no  rational  soul,  it 
must  have  been  his  body  that  increased  in  wisdom,  which  is 
absurd.  But  the  increase  of  Christ  in  wisdom,  although  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  ApoUinarians,  is  not  in  the  way  of  the 
Arians,  who  make  Christ  an  angelic  spirit  united  to  the  human 
body.  Angels  are  capable  of  increasing  in  wisdom.  But, 
besides  the  texts  already  quoted,  and  others  which  prove  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  there  is  one  passage  which  excludes  from 
him  the  nature  of  angels.  "For  verily  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
This  passage,  whether  we  adopt  this  translation  or  one  more 
literal,  teaches  us  that  Christ  passed  by  angels  and  assumed 
human  nature.  If  the  angelical  was  his  original  nature,  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  take  on  that  nature?  But  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  makes  this  passage 
plain.     Christ  being  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  true  God, 
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for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  humbled 
himself,  not  to  assume  the  nature  of  angels,  but  to  assume 
human  nature,  to  become  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

It  is  not  a  useless  inquiry,  whether  as  man  Christ  was  su- 
perior to  his  brethren?  Whether  his  intellectual  or  his  moral 
faculties  were  supernatural,  or  were  in  all  respects  like  those  of 
other  men?  From  his  being  without  sin,  we  should  conclude 
tliat  his  natural  faculties  were  superior  to  those  common  to  the 
human  family.  Sin  has  contaminated  our  whole  nature,  so 
that  all  our  faculties  are  rendered  imperfect,  and  are  prevented 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  excellence  which  they  should 
have  reached  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  human  heart. 
"The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint."  But 
Christ  was  a  lamb  without  spot  or  blemish.  He  knew  no  sin. 
He  kept  the  whole  law  ])erfectly.  From  this  perfection  it  na- 
turally followed  that  he  attained  at  an  early  age  to  a  degree  of 
wisdom  and  discretion  beyond  the  attainments  of  other  men, 
so  that  those  who  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his  actions,  were 
astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  And  when  he 
entered  upoif  his  ministry,  his  wisdom  was  marvellous  to  his 
own  countrymen.  They  said:  "Whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom  and  these  mighty  works?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  And  his  brethren, 
James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas  ?  And  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us?  Whence,  then,  hath  this  man  all  these 
things?"  And  on  another  occasion,  the  officers  sent  by  the 
Pharisees  and  chief  priests  said:  "l^everman  spake  like  this 
man."  Yet  this  was  "the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,"  not  a 
man  of  fortune,  or  of  extensive  learning,  or  highly  cultivated 
mind.  We  know  not  that  he  ever  learned  to  write,  or  that  he 
ever  wrote  any  thing,  save  once  he  stooped  down  and  wrote 
with  his  finger  on  the  ground. 

Yet  in  his  human  nature  Christ  was  finite.  As  man,  he  was 
sinless,  but  he  had  no  other  Divine  perfection,  no  attribute  of 
the  incommunicable  kind.  In  his  human  nature  he  was  not 
eternal,  but  was  born  of  a  woman,  l^or  was  he,  as  man,  im- 
mortal, for  he  died  on  the  Cross,  ^or  was  he,  as  man,  om- 
niscient, for  of  some  things  he  acknowledges  ignorance,  as 
16 
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when  lie  says:  "Of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  neither  the 
angels  that  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son,  hut  the  Father." 
Nor,  as  man,  was  he  omnipresent,  for  he  had  locality,  heing 
in  Galilee  at  one  time,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  another,  and  in  no 
two  places  at  the  same  time.  Nor  was  he,  as  man,  Almighty, 
for  the  Apostle  says  "he  was  crucified  through  weakness." 
Now,  this  weakness  he  certainly  speaketli  of  His  humanity,  and 
not  of  his  Godhead.  And  if  in  his  humanity  he  had  any 
weakness,  he  was  not,  as  man.  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  proper  to 
worship  him  as  man,  since  he  did  not  suffer  liimsclf  to  he 
called  good  hy  his  disciples,  except  in  reference  to  his  Divine 
nature. 

But  the  question  here  arises,  how  conld  Christ  make  an  in- 
finite atonement  since  his  human  nature  did  not  partake  of  his 
Divine,  and  liis  Godhead  could  not  suffer?  How  was  his 
death  more  meritorious  than  if  he  had  hcen  a  mere  man? 
Here  is  the  mystery,  and  a  mystery  which  we  do  not  attempt 
to  explain,  because  it  is  not  explained,  bnt  left  as  a  mystery  in 
the  word  of  God.  We  know  not  wliat  kind  of  support  the 
lunnan  nature  uiuler  its  sufferings  received  from  flie  Divine,  or 
the  manner  in  whicli  the  two  were  united  in  makinc:  the  sacri- 
fice.  All  agree  that,  as  God,  he  could  not  suffer.  Yet  there 
was  a  merit  in  the  sufferings  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  infinitely 
greater  than  could  ])ossibly  he  attributed  with  propriety  to  the 
sufferings  of  any  mere  man.  "How  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  wlio,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
without  s])ot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  livino;  God?"  His  blood  is  more  effectual  than 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  it  spcakcth  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Al)el.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  ns,  even  in 
imagination,  to  separate  his  sufferings  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  whicli  person  was  both  God  and  man.  And  if  we 
conld  it  would  be  sej^arating  wliat  God  has  joined  together, 
since  the  Holy  Scriptures  apply  to  his  person  promiscuonsly, 
the  actions  which  belong  to  both  natures.  And  they  so  care- 
fully preserve  the  union  of  the  two  natnres  in  Christ,  that  they 
sometimes  attribute  to  one  what  belongs  to  the  other,  and  the 
properties  of  both  natures  are  ascribed  to  the  same  person  so 
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iiicliiferently,  that  even  when  Jesus  Christ  derives  his  name 
from  his  Divine  nature,  as  when  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
things  peculiar  to  his  human  nature  are  affirmed  of  him. 
"Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  He  answered  and 
said:  ''Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him?  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that 
talketh  with  thee."  And  things  peculiar  to  his  Divine  nature 
are  also  affirmed  of  him  under  human  titles.  "  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  oifend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity." 
Tliis  communication  of  properties  was  expressed  in  the  Greek 
language  by  the  words  avTidoaig  Ldicjjiarcjv,  which  words  are 
not,  indeed,  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  sufficiently 
authorized  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  penmen  freely 
speak  of  Christ's  person  under  either  Divine  or  human  titles, 
and  under  either  ascribe  to  him  properties  either  human  or 
Divine.  A  similar  use  of  language  in  modern  theological 
writings  has  been  censured  by  Dr.  P3^e  Smith,  who  charges  the 
orthodox  with  the  "serious  offence  of  sometimes  using  lan- 
guage which  applies  to  the  Divine  nature,  the  circumstances 
and  properties  which  could  only  attach  to  his  humanity."  But 
is  not  this  done,  both  by  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  in 
many  different  cases?  Does  not  Christ  himself  authorize  the 
application  of  properties,  either  human  or  Divine,  to  his  person, 
under  titles  either  human  or  Divine?  He  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  Man  the  power  on  earth  of  forgiving  sins.  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
here  may  find  similar  ground  of  offence  to  tliat  which  he 
found  in  tlie  writings  of  the  orthodox  of  the  last  century. 

In  maintaining  the  Divinity  of  Christ  tliere  is  no  need,  nor 
is  there  great  danger  at  the  present  day,  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  the  Sabellians,  who  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  It  was  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead  who  was  incarnate,  and  not  the  Father.  We  do, 
indeed,  read  that  "God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  "in 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Divine  nature,  which  belongs  in 
common  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  became  incarnate.     ]^or 
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can  it  be  said  that  the  Godhead  absolutely  considered,  but  as 
subsisting  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  was  incarnate.  "We  may 
properly  say,  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the  second 
person  in  the  Godhead,  but  not  that  it  was  united  to  the  God- 
head itself. 

"In  ]iim  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  here  so  fully  declared  to  reside  in  his 
human  body,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  wliat  is  termed  "The 
Indwelling  scheme,"  or  the  belief  that  the  Deity  itself,  per- 
sonally distinguished  as  the  Father,  was  united  to  the  mam 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Sabellian  heresy  was  similar  to  this.  It 
destroyed  the  distinction  of  persons  in  tlie  Godhead,  and  con- 
founded the  Holy  Ghost  and  Son  with  the  Father.  "  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  God  is  one  person,  who,  at  his  pleasure, 
presents  to  mortals  the  different  aspects  of  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

"In  respect  of  liis  creating  and  preserving  all  things,  he  is  the 
Father;  in  respect  of  what  he  did  as  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
he  is  the  Son;  and  in  respect  of  those  influences  which  he 
exerts  in  their  sanctification,'%ie  is  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  The 
accounts  which  ancient  writers  give  of  the  opinions  of  Sa- 
bellius,  lead  us  to  tliink  that  he  considered  the  distinction  of 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  merely  nominal,  calling  God 

The  Sabellians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  were  called 
Patropassians  by  Avriters  who  opposed  them.  But  neither  Sa- 
bellius  nor  Noetus,  nor  Praxeas,  or  his  predecessors,  ever 
assumed  this  title  or  acknowledged  the  doctrine  implied  in  it, 
that  God  the  Father  suffered  on  the  Cross.  This  doctrine  is, 
however,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  denying  the  distinct 
personality  of  Christ.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
distinct  personality  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  alike  clearly  tauglit  in  the  I^ew  Testament;  and 
whenever  we  depart  from  these  doctrines,  we  remove  foun- 
dations which  God  himself  has  laid.  And  although  the  union 
of  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  is  not  so  distinctly  expressed  in  the  word  of  God,  yet 
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the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are  vapid,  if  not  unintel- 
ligible, on  any  other  supposition. 

In  this  article  we  have  not  introduced  useless  or  speculative 
abstractions,  but  truths  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
soundness  in  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we 
hold  incorrect  or  inadequate  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  error 
may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  his  Divinity,  or  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  the  Atonement.  "The  Father  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son,-  that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even 
as  they  honor  the  Father.  lie  that  honoreth  not  the  Son, 
honoreth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him." 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  EELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  COLORED 

POPULATION.* 

Tlie  religious  instruction  of  our  servants  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  and  uniformly  excites  so  much  interest  among 
Christians  at  the  South,  that  we  feel  sure  we  shall  obtain  ready 
and  solemn  attention  to  what  we  now  feel  constrained  to  say 
on  that  momentons  subject.  From  their  peculiar  relation  to 
our  colored  population,  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Southern  States  have  the  duty  devolving  on  them  of  attending 
to  tliis  interest.  With  reference  to  it  as  your  spiritual  over- 
seers— exercising  a  watchful  care  over  that  part  of  His  fold 
which  the  Great  Shepherd  hatli  committed  to  us — we  desire 
to  address  you  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 


*  This  article  was  prepared  as  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tom- 
beckbee  to  the  churches  and  people  under  its  care,  but  is  of  general  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  especially  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
Southern  States.— Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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We,  as  Presbyterians,  are  especially  bound  to  consider  tbese 
duties,  and  to  act  with  reference  to  them.  Our  land  has  been 
kept  in  agitation,  both  in  Church  and  State,  by  mad  politicians 
and  fanatical  reformers,  these  many  years ;  and  now  we  see 
several  of  the  leading  churches  of  our  land  rent  asunder — 
divided  by  geographical  lines — and  the  pillars  of  the  Republic 
are  made  to  tremble.  But  God  has  mercifully  preserved  our 
churcli  from  all  this  storm  of  passion  and  fanaticism — and  we 
are  still,  thanks  to  Ilis  great  name,  a  united  church,  in  faith,  in 
worship,  and  in  labor — united  in  all  the  work  and  duty  be- 
longing to  us  as  a  Christian  Churcli.  Doubtless  many  and 
varying  opinions  are  held  among  us,  I^orth  and  South,  on  the 
difficult  subject  of  negro  slavery;  but,  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  our  duties  and  calling  as  a  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
we  are  perfectly  united.  And  hence,  our  Annual  Assemblies 
are  freed  from  all  scenes  of  excitement;  and,  as  a  denomi- 
nation, we  have  been  able  to  address  ourselves  to  the  great 
business  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  wdiich  is  our  high  calling, 
both  to  the  free  and  the  bond — both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
abundant  evidences  of  the  Divine  favor,  and  with  increasing 
manifestations  of  popular  confidence. 

Nor  has  our  own  brancli  of  the  Churcli  Catholic  as  such,  nor 
the  Southern  portions  of  it  in  particular,  been  wholly  remiss, 
in  reference  to  the  religious  care  of  our  servants.  The  General 
Assembly,  by  repeated  injunctions  and  annual  inquiry,  has 
kept  the  subject  fresh  before  the  conscience  of  the  church — 
many  of  our  best  and  ablest  ministers  have  devoted  themselves, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  special  labor  for  the  salvation  of  these 
people — and  our  Southern  Churches,  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
are  yearly  showing  an  increased  interest  and  watchfulness  in 
reference  to  it.  Among  our  own  churches,  this  Presbytery  is 
glad  to  know  and  to  record  the  fact,  that  religious  privileges 
are  enjoyed  by  the  servants  in  very  many  places  in  common 
with  their  masters,  such  as  to  leave  them  without  excuse. 
And  several  of  our  churches  report  a  large  colored  member- 
sliip,  even  ecpial  to,  or  larger  than,  the  membership  of  whites. 
But  we  are  painfully  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  many 
places,  even  among  our  own  people,  in  reference  to  this  duty, 
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there  is  great  neglect,  arising  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  from 
a  lack  of  interest  in  religion  itself;  but,  also,  in  great  part,  we 
fear,  from  a  too  low  or  an  inadequate  estimate  of  the  true  re- 
sponsibilities of  masters  and  clmrclies  in  reference  to  the 
religious  care  of  our  servants. 

Kothing  is  more  clear  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  than  that 
a  man's  servants  are  considered  as  a  part  of  his  own  household, 
for  the  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  economical  care  of  wdiom, 
he  is  responsible  to  God  and  man.  The  father  of  the  faithful 
himself  was  especially  commended,  because  he  was  faithful  in 
training  liis  household  to  worship  and  serve  God.  And  this 
particular  commendation  is  so  given,  as  to  carry  with  it  an 
assurance  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  those  who  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  venerable  patriarch  in  this  respect — and,  by  im- 
mediate and  necessary  consequence,  to  denounce  a  curse  on 
those  who  neglect  this  solemn  responsibility.  Since  the  master 
stands  in  this  particular  relation  to  his  servants — to  the  law 
and  the  Commonwealth  he  is  responsible  for  their  social  and 
physical  welfare — and  to  God  and  His  church,  for  their  moral 
care  and  their  religious  instruction.  As  the  Commonwealth 
holds  the  master  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  servants, 
and  places  the  control  of  them  in  his  hands  for  that  end— by 
very  necessity,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  Christ,  their  religious 
instruction  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  insomuch  that,  unless  he 
provide  for  it  in  some  way,  it  becomes  an  utter  impossibility. 
And  hence,  the  higher  you  make  the  rights  of  the  master, 
Avhether  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  law,  or  that  of  the  State, 
the  more  stringent  become  his  obligations,  and  the  more  fearful 
his  responsibilities  for  the  moral  elevation  and  the  religious 
education  of  the  servant. 

The  Scri])tural  argument  for  slavery,  as  an  institution  recog- 
nized by  God,  has  no  force  the  moment  we  deny  these  moral 
and  religious  duties ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  tlie  Scrip- 
tural argument,  it  carries  with  it  a  tremendous  power  in  en- 
forcing on  the  conscience  of  tbe  master  these  heavy  and  tre- 
mendous obligations  for  which  he  must  render  an  account  to 
God.  And  we  here  desire  to  say,  as  a  Presbytery,  that  we  are 
glad  our  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes  in  the  South  are  now 
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more  and  more  disposed  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  Scrip- 
tural aspects,  and  to  found  the  mutual  duties  of  the  relation  on 
Scriptural  grounds.  For  that  places  it  on  such  a  basis  that 
every  master  must  see  and  feel  these  obligations,  and  cannot 
preserve  a  good  conscience  before  God  or  man  unless  he  dis- 
charge them.  It  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  for  the  Southern 
church — a  good  thing  for  the  master — aye,  and  a  glorious  thing 
for  the  servant,  that  this  is  becoming  among  us  the  popular 
way  of  examining  this  whole  question,  and  of  determining  the 
duties  and  mutual  obligations  as  well  as  moral  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  the  relation.  And  one  of  the  chief  purposes  we 
have  in  view  in  addressing  you,  is  to  bring  before  your  minds 
afresh  some  of  these  weighty  duties  in  all  the  force  of  their 
moral  and  Scriptural  bearing. 

1.  The  true  Scriptural  idea  of  slavery  is  that  of  the  patri- 
archal relation.  This  is  abundantly  taught  in  tlic  history  of 
the  old  patriarchs — in  the  economy  of  the  Jews — and  in  the 
apostolical  ej^istles.  The  master  is  essentially  the  head  of  the 
household  in  all  relations — the  head  of  his  wife — the  head  over 
his  children — and  tlie  head  over  his  servants.  His  duties  as 
such,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  made  him  the  priest 
of  the  family — under  the"  Mosaic  economy  as  such,  he  made 
provision  for  their  introduction  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
for  their  religious  care — and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  he  is  placed  under  an  analogous 
relation,  requiring  from  him  corrcs])onding  duties,  in  securing 
them  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Slavery,  as  an  institution  of  society,  is  simply  a  form  of 
government;  and  is  a  safe  and  valuable  institution  just  in  so 
far  as  it  is  administered  with  eqnity.  This  principle  the 
apostle  teaches,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  when  he  com- 
mands masters  to  render  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal;  and  when  he  assures  them  of  their  direct  accounta- 
bility to  God.  Servants  are  essentially  the  poor  of  the  land — • 
usually,  in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  we  find  that  they 
have  been  taken  from  the  more  ignorant  and  depraved  tribes 
of  men,  and  subjected  to  those  who  were  in  all  respects  their 
superiors;  and  this  has  emphatically  been  the  case  among  us. 
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Government  has  for  its  object  the  restraining  of  the  passions  of 
bad  men,  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
helpless,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  essential  rights  of  all. 
The  master,  in  a  system,  of  servitude  such  as  prevails  with  us, 
must  hence  occupy  a  two-fold  relation  to  his  servants,  viz:  that 
of  the  parent  to  train,  to  provide  for,  to  protect  and  to  instruct 
them;  and  that  of  the  magistrates  to  control,  restrain  and 
punish  them.  If  all  these  duties  are  discharged  aright,  it  is 
fraught  with  untold  blessings  to  the  ignorant  and  the  helpless, 
and  becomes  to  them  a  safe  and  sure  means  of  their  pro- 
gressive elevation  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale.  But  so, 
also,  if  these  same  duties  are  neglected,  or  if  the  power  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  master  for  the  good  of  his  servant  be 
abused  by  him,  the  institution  becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
source  of  immeasurable  evil  to  the  nuister  and  the  servant,  and 
renders  the  whole  system  dangerous  as  a  very  volcano,  ready 
to  burst  with  fearful  and  destructive  violence  upon  us.  Happily 
for  us,  in  our  great  and  noble  Commonwealth,  the  law  clearly 
recognizes  and  abundantly  enforces,  by  solemn  sanctions,  these 
great  principles,  so  far  as  the  physical  well-being  and  the  civil 
rights  of  our  servants  are  concerned ;  but  those  other  duties, 
pertaining  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  servant,  it  leaves,  as 
it  were  by  necessity,  to  the  master  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
3.  Servitude  does  not  have  for  its  end  nor  object  the  de- 
grading of  the  slave  as  a  human  being,  but  rather  his  elevation. 
Under  our  laws,  and  under  every  just  government,  all  his  rights 
as  a  human  being  are  clearly  confessed ;  his  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  its  protection,  and  his  responsibility 
as  a  constituent  part  of  it,  are  all  clearly  defined  and  distinctly 
embodied  in  the  law.  Obedience  to  law,  and  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  human  faculties,  where  the  laws  infringe  on 
none  of  the  moral  rights  of  man,  and  where  authority  is 
enforced  with  justice  and  equity.  The  most  noble  qualities  of 
our  nature  shine  out  beautifully  and  touchingly  in  the  life  of 
David,  while  he  was  servant  of  a  most  unrighteous  master; 
and,  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  character,  in 
the  lofty  dignity  of  the  truest  manliness,  stands  forth  Eliezer 
17 
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of  Damascus,  the  steward  of  Abraham's  household.  The 
reason  of  tliis,  in  the  case  of  David  was,  that  his  heart  was 
full  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  and,  in  the  case  of  Ehezer, 
because  his  master  was  a  man  of  faith,  who  trained  his  house- 
hold to  worship  and  serve  God.  Among  us,  also,  may  be 
found  some  noble  specimens  of  the  true  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man; and  also  of  humble,  exemplary  and  godly  Christians, 
who  were  born  and  raised  to  servitude,  but  surrounded  by 
Christian  influences  and  example.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
neglect,  evil  example,  imjust  and  cruel  treatment,  degrade 
both  the  master  and  the  slave,  and  justly  bring  down  on  the 
offender  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  condign  punishment  of  the 
State.  For  the  well-being  of  the  Conmionwealth,  as  well  as 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  citizen  and  the  subject,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  every  member  of  the  State,  of  whatever 
condition,  should  not  only  feel  liis  responsibility,  but  should 
also  have  a  conscious  assurance  of  his  own  rights.  The  know- 
ledge that  he  enjoys  this  protection  at  the  hands  of  his  master, 
and  from  the  State,  elevates  the  servant  as  a  moral  being — 
binds  him  more  strongly  in  attachment  to  tlie  household  of 
wliich  he  forms  a  part — and  prepares  the  way  for  further  and 
more  enlarged  efforts  for  his  spiritual  good. 

4.  The  true  idea  of  all  government,  of  whatever  kind,  is  the 
good  of  the  governed — a  maxim  wliich  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  government,  which  is  inwrought  into  the  theory  and 
structure  of  our  American  constitutions,  and  which  is  univer- 
sally conceded.  This  same  principle  the  apostle  teaches,  in 
enjoining  obedience  to  rulers,  when  he  declares  that  they  are 
"ministers  of  God  to  thee  for  good ;"  and,  also,  when  he  enjoins 
masters  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  They,  on  their 
part,  are  connnanded  to  be  obedient  servants,  in  view  of  their 
accountability  to  God;  but  this  injunction  is  immediately  con- 
nected Avith  the  exhortation  to  masters  already  referred  to.  And 
so  the  one  exhortation  and  the  other  harmonize  beautifully  in 
their  effects,  when  both  parties  discharged  their  duties  in  God's 
fear.  The  master  has  the  control  of  the  person,  and  enjoys  the 
labor  of  his  servant,  in  return  for  his  personal  care,  in  freeing 
him  from  want,  providing  him  the  things  necessary  and  con- 
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venient,  protecting  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  personal 
and  moral  rights,  and  securing  to  him  Gospel  privileges. 

6.  The  moral  law  is  the  absolute  rule  of  moral  duty,  and  so 
also  it  is  the  charter  of  human  rights.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
human  being,  prince,  subject  and  citizen,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants,  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  I^o  govern- 
ment in  the  commonwealtli  or  in  the  household,  can  be  called 
any  thing  less  than  unrighteous,  which  denies  to  any  of  God's, 
intelligent  creatures  the  right  of  obeying  these  moral  com- 
mands, or  which  inhibits  the  free  exercise  of  that  right.  One 
of  the  very  highest  duties  of  the  master,  in  rendering  to  his 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  is  to  secure  for  them  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  worship  and  obey  God,  to  protect 
tliem  in  the  free  exercise,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  con- 
stant practice  thereof. 

6.  The  responsibilities  of  the  master  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  parent.  But  in  some  respects  they  are  more  fearful  and 
more  abiding.  Children  and  servants  alike  are  dependent  on 
the  parent  and  master  respectively  for  all  moral  culture  and 
religious  opportunities — and  on  these  last,  instrumentally,  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  their  salvation.  But  children,  by  the 
law  of  God  and  the  land,  when  they  are  at  their  majority,  are 
freed  from  the  law  of  the  family,  and  have  to  sustain  a  personal 
responsibility  thereafter.  Whereas,  the  servant's  minority  is 
ended  only  at  death,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  master  ends 
only  at  the  grave  of  his  servant.  Great  and  tremendous, 
therefore,  are  his  duties, — and,  if  unfaithful,  awful  must  be 
his  account  at  the  judgment  bar. 

In  view  of  principles  such  as  these  derived  from  the  word 
of  God,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  how  momentous  are  the  obligations  of  the  master? 
In  the  providence  of  God,  he  has  the  control  of  moral  and 
accountable  beings,  who  must  appear  w^ith  him  at  the  judg- 
ment bar,  to  be  sentenced  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  How  fearful 
a  thing  is  an  immortal  soul?  and  oh!  what  interests  cluster 
around  it,  as  we  consider  its  nature  which  bears  the  image  of 
God;  or  when  we  contemj^late  its  destiny,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven,  or  as  a  prisoner  in  the  gulf  of  perdition.     And  yet  in 
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all  your  dealings  with  your  servants,  yon  are  impressing  them 
for  eternity ;  and,  in  every  view  we  take  of  the  subject,  whether 
derived  from  the  Divine  word  or  from  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  relation,  we  find  ourselves  brought 
into  contact  with  immortal  and  accountable  beings,. whom,  by 
our  efforts  and  influence,  with  God's  blessing,  we  may  lead  to 
heaven — and  whom,  by  that  same  influence  mis-directed,  we 
may  consign  to  hell. 

Look,  brethren,  at  your  duty  in  the  light  of  eternity,  and 
contemplate  it  with  reference  to  what  you  are  to  tlieni  and 
they  are  to  you.  We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  you,  who 
profess  to  love  the  Lord,  and  who  are  tlie  members  of  our 
churches.  The  Gospel,  by  whicli  you  hope  to  be  saved,  is  a 
Gospel  of  love — its  great  principle  is,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  And  in  it  we  are  asked,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  love 
God,  whom  we  have  not  seen,  if  we  love  not  our  brother  whom 
we  have  seen.  To  make  this  principle  a  little  more  specific  in 
its  application,  our  servants  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh.  The  Saviour  Jesus,  who  died  for  us,  died  for  them. 
How  can  we  love  Christ,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  love  for  our 
servants;  and  how  can  you,  who  are  masters,  refuse  to  exert 
yourselves  for  their  salvation.  The  older  ones  gatliered  around 
your  cradles  and  welcomed  you  into  the  world  with  joy  in 
your  nestling  infancy;  the  younger  ones  were  the  friends,  the 
companions  and  phiymates  of  your  childhood — all  of  them 
have  participated  both  in  your  joys  and  in  your  sorrows. 
When  you  have  wept  at  the  graves  of  your  kindred,  they  liave 
wept  with  you ;  and  when  you  shall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers, 
among  tlie  sincerest  mourners  at  your  graves  will  be  your  own 
servants.  How  can  you  love  Clirist,  and  not  love  to  give  your 
servants,  who  are  your  best  and  most  attaclied  friends,  the 
gospel  of  his  love?  And  oh!  how  dare  you  think  of  tliat  day 
and  hour,  when  you  shall  be  summoned  yourselves  by  the 
Great  Master,  to  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship,  and 
leave  undone  this  most  important  part  of  your  duty.  And  if 
it  sliall  be  so  that,  by  God's  great  mercy,  you  shall  yourselves 
be  saved  as  by  fire,  how  think  you  will  you  appear  at  the 
judgment  seat,  if  it  shall  then  be  seen  that  your  servants  are 
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lost  through  your  default.     Fearful,  brethren,  are  the  respon 
sibilities  of  the  master. 

But,  aside  from  all  these  weighty  and  solemn  obligations, 
derived  from  the  Divine  word,  the  nature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween you  and  them  is  such  that,  wherever  generosity  dwells 
in  the  human  bosom,  one  of  the  most  natural  and  beneficent 
effects  of  its  presence  would  seem  to  be,  to  lead  the  master — 
not  sluggishly,  but  gladly — to  obtain  every  available  religious 
privilege  for  his  servants.  They  attend  on  you  from  your  cradles 
to  the  grave — they  sang  the  nursery  song  over  you  as  the 
nurses  of  your  childhood — they  led  your  feet  in  your  boyish 
sports,  and  they  have  been  your  servitors  in  the  midst  of  the 
more  weiglity  cares  of  your  maturer  life.  The  labor  which  they 
have  discharged  for  you  has  been  the  source  of  your  comforts 
and  the  increase  of  your  wealth.  And  now,  as  they  have  served 
you  in  the  things  that  are  carnal,  think  jo\x  not  it  is  a  small 
thing,  indeed,  tliat  you  should  make  them  partakers  of  your 
spiritual  things?  Wliat  answer  does  the  generosity  of  your 
nature  give?  They  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  to  be  lost — as- 
suredly to  be  lost  if  you  make  no  provision  for  them — but 
which  may  be  saved,  by  God's  mercy,  if  you  bring  the  Gospel 
to  them.  Surely  tlie  voice  of  humanity  calls  loud  to  you,  and 
unites  with  every  prompting  of  beneficent  hearts  to  secure 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  for  the  servants  of  your  households. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  very  mysterious,  and  very  great. 
What  were  the  wise  and  holy  purposes  which  God  had  in  view, 
in  suffering  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  established  three  cen- 
turies ago,  we  are  not  allowed  to  say — but  very  manifestly  tlie 
presence  of  these  people  a^mong  us  brings  on  us  of  the  South 
very  high  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  tribes  of  Ham  doubtless  was  one  great  end — and,  al- 
ready, new  choirs  are  formed  in  heaven,  from  these  people, 
saved  from  barbarism  and  heathen  degradation,  unto  the  praise 
of  God's  grace.  And  the  ultimate  working  of  this  whole  in- 
stitution of  African  slavery,  as  its  past  history  among  us  abun- 
dantly shows,  is  to  result  in  the  moral  elevation  and  the 
Christianization  of  these  people — which,  indeed,  we  apprehend 
to  be  the  purpose  of  all  the  work  Christ  is  doing  in  the  world 
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witli  reference  to  its  various  nations  and  tribes.  You,  then, 
who  are  masters,  are  co-workers  with  Christ  unto  this  end,  if 
ye  be  found  faithful;  and  at  the  great  day  your  crown  of 
rejoicing  sliall  be  in  pro])ortion  to  your  fidelity. 

The  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  the  character  of  your  ser- 
vants, and  on  the  condition  of  society  among  us,  we  may  expect 
to  be  good  and  valuable  in  proportion  to  our  own  fidelity.  It 
is  that  conservative  and  life-giving  power  which  God  employs 
for  elevating  and  saving  the  nations  of  men.  The  progress  of 
Christianitv  amons:  ourselves  nianifestlv  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  state  of  civilization  among  our  white  population, 
and  all  the  conditions  of  social  life  with  us  (Ire  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  what  we  know  they  were  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
country.  But  when  we  look  for  a  single  moment  at  the  condi- 
tion of  our  slaves,  and  compare  it  witli  what  they  were  when 
they  first  came  among  us,  barl)arians  and  heathens  from  Africa, 
we  are  constrained  to  cry  out :  What  hath  not  the  Lord  wrought 
for  them?  To-day  they  are  as  far  superior  to  tlieir  savage 
ancestors  as  we  are  superior  to  them.  So,  also,  this  advancing 
civilization  among  them,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
has  done  mucli  to  ameliorate  the  whole  institution  of  slavery, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  tlie  relaxing  of  many  of  the  rigorous 
re2:ulations  incident  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  sava2:e 
cannot  be  reasoned  Avith,  barbarous  ignorance  and  heathenish 
depravity  can  only  be  kept  in  subjection  by  physical  force. 
\ye  have  seen  this  savageism  gradually  melt  away  before  the 
refulo-ent  lio-ht  of  Clu'istianitv;  we  have  seen  the  descendents 
of  these  heathens,  in  multitudes,  gathered  into  our  churches ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  whole  institution  gradually  changing  its 
character — and,  as  the  elevating  eftect  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  patriarchal  relation.  The 
bond  of  union  between  master  and  servant  is  becoming 
stronc-er;  the  master  evervwhere  throu2:hout  the  South  shows 
more  attachment  to  the  family  servants;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  show  increasing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  master  and 
his  family,  and  pride  themselves  more  and  more  in  the  relation 
which  they  sustain.  The  master  everywhere  shows  a  more 
abiding  interest  in  the  true  well-being  of  his  servants ;  the 
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servants  exhibit  a  more  trustful  confidence  in  tlieir  master  as 
their  friend  and  protector.  And  so  they  go  to  the  house  of 
God  together,  learn  their  lessons  of  duty  from  the  same  Bible, 
rejoice  in  the  hopes  of  a  common  salvation,  and  gather  together 
around  the  table  of  the  same  Saviour. 

Another  manifest  effect  of  religion  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
the  negroes  are  more  easily  governed  where  the  Gospel  exerts 
its  influence  on  them.  We  know  this  is  often  denied ;  but  the 
denial  is  almost  always  based  upon  some  isolated  fact,  foreign 
from  the  general  experience  on  the  subject.  Certainly  Gospel 
privileges  sometimes  harden  white  men ;  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  same  results  may  ensue  occasionally 
in  the  case  of  ignorant  black  men.  But  this  does  not  prove 
the  general  effect  to  be  such.  A  mere  contrast  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  servants  in  this  respect,  with  what  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  proves  this — for  we  must  not  forget  that  the  only 
elevating  inliuence  allowed  to  operate  on  tliem  is  that  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  by  law  they  are  cut  off  from  all  other  means  of 
instruction  and  moral  culture.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  the  influence  of  Cln*istianity  oil  them 
to  be  such  as  we  see  it  to  be  on  white  men.  We  must  re- 
member our  superior  privileges,  our  greater  capacity,  and  the 
eminent  advancement  of  our  race;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  forget  that  they  are  just  emerging  from  heathenish 
ignorance  and  savage  degradation.  The  contrast  between  our 
own  enlightenment  and  their  degradation  is  immense ;  and  we 
must  expect  to  see  the  effects  of  tlie  Gospel  in  them  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  a  like  degree.  We  must  not  judge  of  their  Christian 
characters  too  harshly,  but  must  exercise  the  same  charity  in 
judging  of  them  wliich  our  missionaries  are  compelled  to  do 
in  reference  to  converts  from  Paganism. 

In  the  Christian  elevation  of  our  servants,  in  a  great  degree 
lies  the  safety  of  the  South.  We  are  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  would  teach  them  to  look  upon  you  as  their  worst  op- 
pressors and  their  direst  foes — who  would  array  against  you 
their  most  virulent  passions  and  their  bitterest  hate.  But  by 
the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles,  sanctified  of  God,  these 
passions  are  checked,  and  this  hatred  assuaged;  and  they  learn 
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to  know  and  nnderstand  the  nature  of  mutual  obligations  and 
reciprocal  interests;  they  begin  to  ascertain  that  their  best 
friends  are  those  who  care  for  them  and  do  for  them  as  to  the 
interests  of  time,  and  who  are  concerned,  indeed,  for  their 
eternal  salvation. 

How  beautifully  does  all  duty  harmonize  with  all  human 
welfare  and  advantage.  "We  have  thus  spoken  to  you  as  to 
your  duty.  Let  us  say  a  word  as  to  your  interest.  It  is  not 
worth  the  while  to  argue  witli  you  the  question  of  the  relative 
advantage  whicli  that  man  has  whose  servants  are  trained  to 
houesty  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties — over 
one  whose  servants  are  vicious  and  do  not  obey  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  religion.  This  sliows  itself  in  the  very  market — 
but  more  still  on  the  plantation,  in  tlie  devotion  of  the  servants 
to  the  interests  of  their  master,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
master's  family.  This  will  be  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  interest  the  master  shows  in  protecting  their  moral 
rights  and  securing  their  personal  comfort,  and  opportunities  of 
religious  worslii]).  This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  is  the 
lowest  possible,  and  we  would  fondly  hope,  brethren  beloved, 
that  those  higher  motives  already  mentioned  will  have  a  more 
binding  force  on  your  consciences.  As  to  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  The  three  leading 
systems  employed  among  us,  are  those  of  ])ublic  preaching  at 
the  church,  plantation  preaching,  and  oral  instruction.  These 
different  methods  are  all  good,  and  ought  to  be  employed — all 
of  them — wherever  ])racticablc;  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  conjunction,  and  also  separately.  The  pastors  and 
ministers  of  this  Presbytery,  wherever  circumstances  render  it 
important,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  holding  public  services, 
especially  designed  for  servants,  which  we  highly  approve,  and 
exhort  its  continuance.  Arrangements  are  made  by  others  for 
plantation  preaching  in  the  bounds  of  their  respective  charges 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  it  is  manifest  that  no  man  can 
discharge  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  subject,  in  connection 
with  regular  pastoral  labor  in  white  congregations,  if  large; 
and  even  where  this  is  practi(;able,  the  religious  care  of  the 
servants,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  does  not  end  with  it.     We 
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would  recommend  you  all  most  earnestly  to  establish  on  your 
plantations  regular  Sabbath  instruction  in  the  catechism  pre- 
pared for  the  oral  instruction  of  servants,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  in  connection  with  efforts  to  inculcate 
knowledge  by  the  committing  of  hymns,  portions  of  Scripture, 
etc.,  in  the  same  way;  which  may  well  be  done  by  masters 
themselves,  or  by  laymen  employed  as  catechists.  But,  after 
all,  the  great  matter  is  to  have  the  duty  well  and  faithfully 
done,  and  that  regularly  and  constantly.  The  manner  is  im- 
portant; but  must  be  determined  much  by  circumstances.  To 
you,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  we  commit  the  matter,  trusting 
that,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  and  with  the  counsel  and  help  of 
your  ministers  and  church  sessions,  you  may  be  enabled  with 
fidelity  to  discharge  these  great  and  important  duties. 

And  here  let  us  remind  you,  that  the  same  Gospel  by  which 
we  hope  to  be  saved,  is  the  Gospel  by  which  our  servants  are 
to  be  saved.  AV^e  are  Presbyterians,  rejoicing  in  the  doctrines 
of  grace  taught  in  the  Bible  and  embodied  in  our  standards. 
If  they  are  the  truth  of  God,  as  we  believe,  how  dare  we  refuse 
to  teach  them  to  our  servants?  And  yet,  how  many  are  there 
among  us,  who  think  that  these  doctrines  are  unsuitable  for  the 
lowly  and  the  ignorant,  and  who  refuse  to  make  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  their  servants  in  those  very  truths  which 
they  themselves  believe!  It  is  well  to  allow  servants  the 
right,  as  is  common  among  us,  of  enjoying  such  religious 
worship  as  they  conscientiously  prefer;  but  when  you,  as 
masters,  undertake  to  secure  religious  instruction  for  them,  if 
possible,  let  it  be  in  that  form  which  accords  the  most  nearly 
with  what  you  conscientiously  believe  to  be  contained  in  the 
Bible.  But  here  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  room  for  any  mis- 
understanding. We  would  by  no  means  discourage  you  in 
providing  for  the  religions  instruction  of  your  servants,  where 
preaching  of  our  own  order  may  not  be  attainable.  "While  we 
would  urge  you  to  secure  them  Gospel  privileges  equal  to  your 
own,  if  possible, — at  the  same  time,  if  ministers  of  our  own 
church  cannot  be  obtained,  we  would  exhort  you,  by  all  means, 
to  secure  preaching  for  them  from  any  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations which  we  recognize  as  holding  the  evangelical  doctrines 
18 
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of  the  Gospel;  and  thus 


for  them  the  best  privile* 


secure 

your  power.  But,  brethren,  in  addition  to  these  public  and 
special  means  of  instruction,  there  are  personal  duties  which 
you  alone  can  discharge,  individually,  to  your  own  servants; 
some  of  which  we  shall  briefly  mention. 

1.  Train  your  servants  to  remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath. 
We  believe  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  any  direct  or 
flagrant  violation  of  that  sacred  day  has  been  required  or  au- 
thorized by  any  of  our  people.  But  we  think  the  common 
custom  of  requiring  servants  to  appear  in  clean  dress  on 
Monday  morning  to  be  of  pernicious  tendency.  You  give 
them  time  on  Saturday  to  make  their  preparations  for  the 
Sabbath,  which  they  often  squander  in  idleness,  and  then  make 
up  the  lost  time  secretly  on  the  Sabbath.  Were  they  required 
to  present  themselves  in  clean  dress  on  Sabbath  morning,  it 
would  remove  this  temptation  to  violate  the  Sabbath;  and, 
besides,  would  make  the  difliculty  infinitely  less  of  persuading 
them  to  go  to  church,  and  to  attend  on  catechetical  instruction, 
and  other  ordinances  or  services  of  religion. 

2.  Train  them  to  go  to  church  from  their  childhood.  Were 
we  to  be  remiss  in  training  onr  children  to  go  to  church  until 
they  were  grown,  we  would  find  but  little  disposition  in  them 
to  go  when  they  had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  So  with 
our  servants.  Train  them  to  regular  attendance  on  tlie  ordi- 
nances from  their  childhood,  and  when  grown  up,  you  will  find 
but  little  difliculty  in  securing  their  attendance  on  church. 

3.  Be  careful  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights, 
and  encourage  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
family.  The  chiefest  of  these  rights  is  that  of  marriage.  Un- 
fortunately the  law  does  not  throw  its  protection  around  them 
in  this  behalf;  although  public  sentiment,  which  is  nearly  as 
powerful  as  law,  does.  But  yet,  sometimes  by  removals  and 
deaths,  occasions  of  hardship  under  this  head  occur,  although 
we  hope  not  among  you.  But  yet,  so  sacred  are  these  rights 
to  your  servants,  and  so  debasing  must  be  any  denial  of  them, 
that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  re- 
newedly  to  invoke  your  diligence,  exhorting  you  rather  to  suffer 
pecuniary  damage  yourselves,  than  to  allow  moral  wrong  to 
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accrue  to  your  servants.     Did  they  know  that  they  were  abso- 

hitely  protected  from  wrong  in  the  wanton  dissevering  of  the 
tie  of  marriage,  they  would  value  it  more,  and  cherish  it  with 
more  constancy.  Again :  Encourage  them  in  the  discharge  of 
proper  parental  duties  towards  their  children — especially 
whenever  they  seem  to  estimate  their  responsibilities  aright, 
and  aim  to  discharge  them  on  Christian  principles.  Encourage 
them,  also,  where  the  parents  are  pious,  to  hold  domestic 
worship ;  which  is  itself  one  of  the  primary  Christian  duties ; 
but,  besides,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  confirming  the 
family  tie,  and  one  of  the  divinely  associated  means  of  train- 
ing children  to  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  the  knowledge 
of  salvation.  And,  then,  not  only  grant  them  the  right,  but 
urge  them  to  embrace  the  privilege  of  presenting  their  children 
for  Christian  baptism.  B}^  these  means  much  may  be  done  ,to 
rescue  the  family  tie  from  neglect,  to  make  them  value  its  privi- 
leges and  enjoy  its  blessings. 

4.  Be  careful  to  set  before  your  servants  a  godly  example. 
Let  them  see  in  your  lives  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Chri&tian 
religion;  and  thus  you  may  lead  them  to  admire,  and,  bv 
God's  blessing,  to  choose  the  ways  of  holiness. 

5.  In  like  manner,  while  you  set  them  such  an  example 
yourselves,  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  exercise  authority  over 
them  in  your  name  who  will  set  them  a  contrary  example. 
Do  not  suffer  them  to  hear  profanity,  nor  to  be  sworn  at,  or 
cursed  by  any  one  placed  in  authority  over  them  by  you.  It 
is  debasing  to  them,  as  human  beings,  to  be  thus  addressed  in 
administering  reproof  or  giving  commands;  but,  besides,  it 
sets  them  an  example  of  evil  which  too  often  takes  root  in 
their  hearts,  and  matures  itself  in  their  lives.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  be  heard  of  on  the  plantations  of  Christian  masters. 

6.  So,  also,  let  us  charge  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  servants  you  add  to  your  households.  The  efforts 
and  labors  of  many  years  for  the  moral  elevation  of  your 
servants  may  all  come  to  naught,  by  your  introducing  to  their 
daily  and  necessary  companionship  persons  of  depraved  dis- 
positions and  vicious  lives.  "Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 
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7.  Pray  with  your  servants  and'pray  for  them.  Teach  your 
servants  to  know  and  feel  that  you  care  for  them — that  you 
desire  their  temporal  welfare' — that  you  vindicate  their  moral 
rights — and  that  you  are  deeply  concerned  for  their  salvation ; 
and  you  will  not  only  have  won  their  hearts  afresh,  but  you 
will  thereby  have  done  mucli  to  lead  them  to  consider  the 
great  question  of  their  salvation.  And,  then,  God  is  a  hearer 
and  answerer  of  prayer,  and  by  faithful  effort  on  our  part,  and 
with  constant  prayer  to  God,  we  may  expect  to  secure  the 
Divine  favor  in  the  salvation  of  our  servants,  as  of  our  families. 

Finally,  brethren,  remember,  "  that  ye  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven."  For  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  we  must  give 
account  unto  God ;  and  especially  is  this  so  of  you  masters,  to 
wliom  he  has  committed  this  great  stewardship,  involving  the 
personal  care,  the  civil  protection,  the  moral  elevation,  the 
religious  training,  and  the  final  salvation  of  your  servants. 
These  duties  devolve  on  you,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
which  commits  them  to  you  so  absolutely  that  nothing  can  be 
done  nor  attempted  without  your  co-operation ;  but,  also,  by 
tlie  law  of  Christ,  which  exhorts  you  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature, — commands  you  to  render  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal, — declares  "  that  whatsoever  good 
thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  bond  or  free,"  and  hence  only  promises  its  blessings 
on  you,  when  you  train,  not  only  your  children,  but  your 
households  to  the  service  of  God.  For  your  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  this  stewardship,  the  Great  Master  himself  will 
call  you  to  a  reclconing — that  same  Master,  Jesus,  who  died 
for  you,  and  who  died  for  them.  And,  know  assuredly,  that 
whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  even  the 
humblest,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  receive  a  disciple's 
reward.  Kemember  at  all  times,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all 
duties,  the  judgment  seat  to  which  both  you  and  your  servants 
are  rapidly  hurrying,  and  strive  so  to  live  and  act  as  to  receive 
yourselves,  and  secure  for  them,  the  glad  welcome  of  good  and 
faithful  servants.  Strive  to  be  so  faithful  to  your  servants,  in 
this  behalf,  that,  by  God's  blessing,  you  may  render  their  lives 
upright  and  Christian — that  you  may  animate  them  in  the 
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midst  of  their  toil  for  you  with  the  hopes  of  an  immortality  of 
hlessedness — and  that  at  deatti  they  may  close  their  eyes  in 
the  sweet  sleep  of  the  Christian,  invoking  and  pronouncing  on 
your  heads  the  blessings  of  grateful  hearts,  as  they  pass  from 
you  to  the  uninterrupted  service  of  the  Master  above,  there  to 
await  you,  and  to  become  stars  in  your  crown  of  rejoicing, 
when  you  also  shall  be  called  up.  And,  oh !  brethren,  be  so 
faithful,  that  at  that  day  and  hour  of  fearful  reckoning,  it  shall 
not  be  brought  to  your  charge,  that  your  want  of  faithfulness 
has  consigned  any  of  your  servants  to  the  doom  of  a  fearful 
hell. 

Brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord,  we  are  done.  With  all  sim- 
plicity and  fidelity  we  have  aimed  to  lay  before  you  your 
whole  duty  in  this  great  and  responsible  matter,  not  doubting 
that  what  we  have  said  will  meet  a  unanimous  response  from 
all  of  your  hearts,  and  we  trust  will  produce  its  fruit  in  your 
lives.  If  you  can  justify  yourselves,  happy  are  you,  and  God 
shall  bless  you.  If  you  are  constrained  to  confess  much  short- 
coming— as,  alas!  we  know  many  must — then,  brethren,  let 
us  trust  that,  by  God's  grace,  you  will  now  begin  to  discharge 
your  duty.  And  let  us  all  remember  that  our  time  is  short, 
and  whatever  we  do  must  be  done  quickly.  May  we  all,  min- 
isters and  people,  masters  and  servants,  so  live  and  so  act,  that 
when  we  shall  be  called  hence  we  shall  meet  together  in  the 
great  congregation  above. 

And  may  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 
Amen. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction^  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
By  Dr.  George  Benedict  Winee.  Translated  from  the  Sixth, 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  original,  by  Edward 
Masson,  M.  a.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens.  Yol.  I., Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1859; 
pp.  372,  8vo. 

"Winer  has  long  deservedly  held  the  highest  place  among 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  philology  of  the 
I^ew  Testament.  The  improved  edition  now  before  ns,  lays 
at  our  feet  the  fruits  of  studies  extending  through  forty 
years,  bestowed  upon  the  idioms  of  the  [N^ew  Testament,  by 
one  of  the  most  jhdicious  and  competent  scholars  of  Germany. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1822,  and  was  translated  in 
1825  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Robinson.  The  fourth  edition 
(1836),  greatly  enlarged  from  the  first,  and  wholly  re-written, 
was  translated  by  J.  H.  Agnew  and  0.  G.  Ebbeke,  and  pub- 
lished in  1840.  The  author  has  never  remitted  his  labors  in 
this  department,  but  has  availed  himself  of  every  thing  con- 
tributed by  the  researches  of  others,  in  an  age  in  which  philology, 
and  especially  the  philology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made 
its  greatest  advances.  He  has  corrected  many  errors  in  refer- 
ence to  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  led 
others  astray,  and  has  placed  this  whole  department  of  study 
on  a  firmer  and  more  rational  basis.  The  frequency  with 
which  his  decisions  are  referred  to,  and  the  general  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  best  scholars  of  modern  times,  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  We  have  long  considered 
this  book  as  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  glad  to  see  it  brought  out  anew,  and  in  such 
excellent  style,  by  the  enterprizing  publishers.  The  work  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid,  on  remitting  to  the  publishers 
the  retail  price,  $1.75  per  volume. 
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2.  Commentary  on  the  Gosjpel  of  John.  By  Dr.  Augustus 
Tholuck.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Chaeles  P. 
Kkauth,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1859; 
pp.  440,  8vo. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  this  Commentary  of  Tlioluck 
almost  from  its  first  publication.  Its  introduction  is  an  able 
digest  of  the  literature  appertaining  to  the  fourth  gospel,  which 
we  have  read  in  former  years  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
Commentary  itself  was  meant  to  be  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  intended  at  first  as  a  digest  of  exegetical  opinions 
upon  the  Gospel  of  John,  gathered  from  the  fathers  and  re- 
formers. This  design  was  modified  as  the  work  progressed,  and 
w^hile  it  continued  to  be  a  history  of  the  opinions  of  others,  it 
assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  independent  pro- 
duction. It  was  first  published  in  1822,  the  fourth  edition  in 
1833,  a  translation  of  which  by  Rev.  A.  Kaufman,  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Perkins  &  Marvin  of  Boston,  in  1836.  Liicke 
had  already  published  his  masterly  work  on  the  same  Gospel, 
and  Olshausen  was  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  those  exegetical 
labors  which,  notwithstanding  various  exceptionable  opinions 
of  their  author,  are  held  in  such  deserved  esteem.  Tholuck's 
Commentary  meanwhile  was  sharply  criticised  for  want  of 
breadth,  thoroughness,  and  definitiveness  of  views.  In  subse-. 
quent  editions  these  defects  were  admitted  by  the  author,  and 
he  sought  to  remedy  them  without  abandoning  his  original 
plan,  which  he  saw  reason  still  to  retain.  He  thus  explains 
his  own  view  of  the  relation  which  the  several  exegetical. works 
bear  to  each  other. 


^'Were  I  to  express  what  I  regard  as  the  outward  relation  of  my 
Commentary  to  the  two  with  which  its  'spirit  is  most  in  affinity,  I  mean 
the  Commentaries  of  Liicke  and  of  Olshausen,  my  statement  would  he 
this :  the  Commentary  of  Liicke  pursues  at  large  the  learned  investiga- 
tion of  many  points,  especially  of  critical  ones;  mine  limits  itself  to 
meeting  the  most  imperative  wants  of  the  preacher,  the  candidate,  and 
the  student,  with  the  efibrt  in  every  part  to  present  the  very  largest 
amount  of  matter  in  a  small  space.  To  the  work  of  Olshausen,  mine 
stands  in  this  relation,  that  while  in' his  the  grand  aim  is  to  present  the 
thought  in  its  unfolding,  mine  to  the  same  degree  has  regard  to  the 
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historical  and  philological  needs  of  the  class  of  readers  just  mentioned. 
Their  labor  as  little  makes  mine  superfluous,  as  mine  does  theirs.  And 
though  in  general  we  exhibit  a  unity  of  theological  tendency,  yet  there 
is  an  individual  diversity,  so  that  one  part  of  the  -world  of  theological 
readers  will  feel  more  drawn  to  one  of  us,  and  another  part  to  another." 

The  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  by  Strauss,  and  the  writings  of  Keander 
and  others  in  reply,  and  the  appearance  of  other  able  produc- 
tions bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  John,  led 
to  a  new  and  last  elaboration  of  the  entire  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  July,  1857,  and  is  now  given  to  the  American  public 
in  an  excellent  edition,  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Smith, 
English  &  Co.,  the  whole  translated  by  Dr.  Krauth,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  pen  of  the  translator.  The  varied  learning,  the 
kindling  genius,  the  simple  yet  fervid  piety  of  Tholuck,  have 
drawn  to  him  the  hearts  of  many  of  God's  people,  of  those  even 
who  would  have  been  glad  if  his  views  had  been  more  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Zuingle,  Calvin  and  Knox, 
on  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  These 
doctrinal  departures,  however,  are  brought  out  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Romans.  There  has  been  but  little  occasion 
afforded  for  their  exhibition  by  the  Gospel  of  Jolin. 


3.  Sacred  Lyrics  from  the  German.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  pp.  252, 
12mo. 


In  paper,  type,  binding,  and  all  the  items  of  mechanical 
execution,  this  is  truly  a  beautiful  volume.  Beautiful  is  it, 
also,  in  the  expressions  of  Christian  life  in  song  which  adorn 
its  pages.  The  lyre  of  Germany  was  early  strung  to  respond 
with  surpassing  sweetness  to  the  songs  of  Zion.  The  startling 
strength,  the  flexibility,  the  power  of  combination,  the  hearti- 
ness, the  pathos,  the  adaptation  to  rythmic  movement  of  the 
language  of  Germany,  fits  it  peculiarly  for  poetic  expression. 
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Its  early  religious  literature,  more  almost  than  that  of  any 
nation,  is  rich  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  "We 
are  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Publication  for  the  taste  of  these 
which  is  here  given  us.  They  are,  indeed,  far  more  exyjressive 
in  the  original.  A  translation  at  best,  "is  a  piece  of  tapestry 
viewed  on  the  wrong  side."  The  versification  in  these  trans- 
lations is  unequal ;  but  often  is  easy  and  flowing.  The  volume 
would  make  an  acceptable  "gift-book"  to  a  Christian  friend. 


4.  The  following  are  among  the  more  recent  minor  issues  of 
the  Board  of  Publication : 

1.  Jessie  Morrison;  or^  The  Mission  Flowers.  By  Harriet 
B.  McKeever;  pp.  156,  16mo. 

2.  The  Pastor  of  Gegenburg.  Translated  from  the  German. 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;"  pp.  91,  16mo. 

3.  Clouds  and  Sunshine  I  or^  The  Faith- Brightened  Pathway. 
By  the  author  of  "  Annandale;"  pp.  223. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  story  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  the  second  for  the  young  minister  and  others 
laboring  for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-men,  the  third  details 
the  sorrows  and  supports  of  the  wife  of  a  drunken  husband, 
and  the  mother  of  a  graceless  son. 

4.  The  Young  Christian  Warned ;  or^  Pastoral  Counsel  against 
Conformity  to  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Eockwell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  pp.  139. 

5.  The  Closet  Companion;  or^  Help  to  Self  Examination ; 
pp.  51. 

Both  these  publications  can  be  commended  to  the  professing 
Christian — the  first  as  a  suitable  warning  against  the  snares  of 
the  world,  the  last  as  an  incentive  and  help  to  a  necessary  but 
much  neglected  duty. 

6.  The  Early  and  the  Latter  Bain;  or,  The  Convicfs  Daugh- 
ter; pp.  234. 
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7.  Lofs  Wife^  a  Warning  against  Bad  Examples.  By  the 
Eev.  W.  J.  McCoRD,  Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y.;  pp.  Y8. 

8.  Stories  about  Africa^  a  Farewell  Address  to  Sunday  Scho- 
lars.   By  Eev.  Bobert  Moffat;  pp.  72. 

9.  BiUe  Stories  in  Short  Words.  Written  for  tlie  Board  of 
Publication;  pp.  84. 

*     10.  A  Superintendent's  Addresses  to  the  Children  of  his  Sah- 
hath-School.    By  the  author  of  "Jane  Eaton;"  pp.  156. 

11.  Lame  Letty I  or.,  ^^  Bear  ye  One  Another'' s  BurdensP 
By  the  author  of  "Annandale,"  "Ella  Clinton,"  &c. ;  pp.  161. 

12.  Every  Day  Faults  illustrated  in  Brief  Narratives. 
Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication ;  pp.  132. 

13.  Charlie  Grant  ^  or.  How  to  do  Bight.  A  tale  for  the 
Nursery;  pp.  99. 

14.  Little  Words.,  and  Little  Talks  about  Them.  By  the 
author  of  "  Little  Bob  True,"  and  "Stories  on  the  Petitions;" 
pp.  211. 


5.  A  Consideration  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Daniel 
H.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  Military  In- 
stitute, and  late  a  Major  in  the  United  States  Army.  Phila- 
delphia: Martiens.     1859;  pp.  295. 

We  noticed  this  work  in  our  last  volume,  and  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  demand  for  it  renders  its  repeated  publication  neces- 
sary. It  is  to  be  followed  speedily  by  another  work  on  "  the 
Crucifixion,"  by  the  same  pen. 


S 


6.  A  Life  Devoted  to  Christ:  A  Memorial  Sermon^  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  Pierpont  E.  Bishop^  prtached  by  re- 
quest of  the  Session  of  Bethesda^  March  20thy  1859.  By 
Bev.  Jno!  S.  Haekis,  Pastor.  Published  by  his  Congregation. 
Charleston,  1859;  pp.  35. 

This  discourse  is  an  appropriate  memorial  by  his  successor 
in  the  Bethesda  Church,  of  one  who  was  distinguished  among 
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"US  by  his  eminent  pietj,  glowing  zeal,  untiring  diligence  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  his  generous,  sacrificing  spirit, 
his  blameless,  conscientious  and  prayerful  life.  Long  will  his 
memory  be  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Y.  Memoir^  Select  Thoughts  and  Sermons  of  the  late  Bev. 
Edward  Payson^  D.  P.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Portland.  Bene  Orasse  est  hene  studuisse. — Luther.  Com- 
piled by  Rev.  Asa  Cummings,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror. 
Three  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Mar- 
tien.     London:  James  JS'isbet  &  Co.     1859;  pp.  606,  6^8. 

The  following  history  of  these  volumes  is  taken  from  the 
Preface : 

"  The  publications  from  Dr.  Payson's  pen  have  been  chiefly  posthu- 
mous. Three  Sermons  only,  and  an  address  to  seamen,  were  printed  in 
his  life-time.  Besides  these,  no  other  productions  of  his  were  written 
with  the  remotest  reference  to  the  press.  They  are  just  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  prepare  and  preach,  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week,  for 
most  of  the  time  during  a  ministry  of  twenty  years. 

"  Within  a  few  months  of  Dr.  Payson's  decease,  which  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  1827,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  in  the  octavo  form,  was  pub- 
lished; two  years  later,  a  Memoir  of  his  life;  afterwards  a  second 
volume  of  his  Sermons,  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  to  render  its  acquisition, 
generally  available ;  later  still,  a  smaller  volume,  entitled  Family 
Sermons;  and  near  the  same  time,  a  miniature  volume  of  his  'Thoughts' 
collected  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  daughter,  since  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, which  has  passed  through  successive  editions,  and  been  much 
valued  by  devout  readers. 

'^  The  original  Memoir  was  frequently  reprinted  from  stereotype 
plates,  through  four  or  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearance, 
when  the  plates  were  destroyed  by  a  calamitous  fire.  No  step  was 
taken  to  renew  them,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  American  Tract  Society's 
issues  of  an  abridgment,  which  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  aa 
honorable  negociation,  might  possibly  satisfy  the  public  demand. 

"  Inquiries  for  the  entire  Memoir,  as  well  as  for  the  Sermons,  both 
of  which  have  been  long  out  of  print,  having  become  frequent  of  late, 
proposals  were  made  by  the  present  publishers  for  a  new  emission;  and 
this  edition,  in  three  large  volumes  of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  is 
the  result. 

"  The  first  volume  embraces  the  Memoir,  Select  Thoughts,  and  six 
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additional  pieces,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  entirely  new  to  the 
public,  and  were  chosen  from  a  mass,  as  possessing  much  to  interest  the 
Christian  reader,  and  as  harmonising  with  the  preceding  portions  of  the 
volume. 

'''■  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  occupied  exclusively  with 
Sermons/^ 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Payson  are  a  treasure  to  the  child  of 
God,  and  the  memoir  of  liis  life  one  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  religions  biography.  His  active,  energetic  mind,  his  depth 
of  feeling,  and  his  exuberant  fancy,  rendered  him  alike  attrac- 
tive in  his  public  ministrations  andhisprivate  intercourse.  And 
none  can  peruse  liis  biography,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
melancholy  which  often  pervades  it,  without  being  instructed, 
ref)roved  and  stimulated  to  greater  fidelity  towards  God  and 
man.  The  excellent  edition  now  issued  by  the  Martiens  is  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Christian  public,  and  will,  we  hope, 
awaken  renewed  attention  to  the  life  and  character  of  this 
eminent  servant  of  God. 


8.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  j  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  Civil  Society  and  Government. 
By  E.  C.  Winp:s,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Washington 
College, Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  &  Alfred 
Martien.  London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1859;  pp.  640, 
8vo. 


We  are  under  no  necessity  of  adding  our  commendation  to 
secure  the  popularity  of  this  treatise.  It  was  first  presented 
to  the  public  in  1853,  after  having  been  originally  delivered 
in  the,  form  of  Lectures  in  several  of  our  Theological  Schools, 
and  before  other  societies,  with  marked  success.  It  is  an  able 
and  popular  analysis  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew^s,  and  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  second  volume, 
illustrating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Mosaic  Code.  The  edition 
here  noticed  is  uniform  with  the  works  of  Payson,  before 
mentioned. 
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9.  The  Duties  of  the  Eldership :  A  Sermon  preached  ly  ap- 
pointment of  Hopewell  Presbytery^  at  its  Session  in  Mil- 
ledgeville^  Georgia^  April  ^th^  1859.  By  Rev.  It.  K.  Porter, 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery.  Published  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Presbytery.  Augusta,  Georgia:  Printed 
at  the  office  of  the  Constitutionalist.     1859 ;  pp.  20,  8vo. 

Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  great  ascension  gift  of  Pastors  by  her  Lord.  "The 
Eldership,"  Mr.  Porter  well  remarks,  "  constitutes  the  very  core 
and  basis  of  her  organization," — and  she  will  never  do  her  work 
till  the  office  is  brought  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its  high  and 
holy  Scripture  rule  and  obligation.  But  the  signs  of  the  times 
are,  that  the  declensions  of  tlie  past  are  to  be  retrieved.  And 
this  sermon  is  one  of  those  signs. 

"We  had  marked  the  nine  different  heads  under  which  Mr. 
Porter  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Elder,  for  quotation  in  our 
pages,  because  we  would  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  giving  circu- 
lation and  currency  to  such  important  and  timely  suggestions. 
But  our  printer  informs  us  that  he  has  now  reached  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  present  number,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  refrain. 
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E'oTE. — The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Breckenridge's  Theology, 
The  Knowledge  of  God  Subjectively  Considered,"  has  been 
received,  but  any  notice  of  it  is  deferred  till  our  next  issue. 
A  Peview  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  an  article  on 
"The  Revised  Book  of  Discipline,"  may  be  expected  in  the 
same  number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REVISED  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Revised  Book  of  Discipline,  by  having  been  reported  to 
the  last  General  Assembly,  has  become,  in  some  sort,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  ;  and  as  its  fate  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
settled  by  the  next  Assembly,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  import- 
ance that  the  principles  it  embodies  should  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  the  grounds  and  tendencies  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced in  it  set  in  their  true  light.  It  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  criticism — a  criticism  extremely  kind  in  its 
spirit  and  temper  to  the  authors  of  the  book,  but  without  the 
slightest  mercy  or  favor  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  book  itself. 
The  contrast  between  the  courtesy  with  which  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  personally  considered,  have  been  treated,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  their  production  has  been  handled, 
may  be  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genius  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  which  teaches  charity  to  the  man  without  concessions 
to  his  errors,  and  which,  while  it  repudiates  all  human  author- 
ity, endeavors  to  observe  the  maxim :  Prove  all  things ;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.  We  thank  our  brethren  for  the  good 
opinion  they  have  expressed  of  us.  Indeed  our  modesty  might 
•have  been  shocked  at  the  laudatory  terms  which  they  have 
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permitted  themselves  to  use,  had  we  not  felt  that  the  praise 
was  materially  qualified  by  the  estimate  they  have  putf  upon 
our  work.  It  is  very  flattering,  no  doubt,  to  be  called  able 
and  wise,  even  in  the  positive  degree ;  but  the  edge  is  some- 
what taken  from  the  compliment,  when  in  the  next  breath  it 
is  added,  that  these  able  and  wise  men  have  done  nothing  but 
blunder.  It  is  a  sublime  thing  to  be  a  mountain,  but  a  moun- 
tain laboring  to  bring  forth  a  mouse  has  no  great  cause  of  self- 
congratulation.  The  brother  to  whom  Robert  Hall  so  warmly 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  his 
sermon,  was  higlily  elated  at  the  moment;  but  his  self-com- 
placency was  not  likely  to  be  dangerous,  when  he  came  to  learn 
that  the  real  secret  of  the  eminent  usefulness  of  his  discourse 
was  its  transcendent  meanness.  Our  brethren,  too,  have  been 
very  considerate  in  tempering  their  praises  of  us,  so  as  not  to 
make  them  snares  to  our  vanity.  They  have  left  us  nothing 
whereof  to  glory.  They  liave  so  dexterously  mixed  the  anti- 
dote with  the  poison  that  we  can  take  their  physic  without  the 
risk  of  any  serious  inconvenience.  On  one  occasion  we  heard 
it  gravely  maintained  that  the  book  was  bound  to  be  a  bad 
one,  because  its  authors  were  very  able  men.  The  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  they  had  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  as  the  burn- 
ing is  an  easier  road  to  fame,  than  the  building  of  a  temple, 
they  were  imder  a  very  strong  temptation  to  immortalize  their 
names  by  the  cheap  expedient  of  doing  mischief,  when  they 
found  tlie  prospect  very  remote  of  doing  any  good.  To  meet 
and  break  up  and  have  it  said  that  such  men  had  done  nothing 
was  what  they  were  not  likely,  for  a  moment,  to  brook.  We 
think  that  we  can  relieve  the  minds  of  our  brethren  who  are 
troubled  on  this  score.  The  Committee  expected  just  about 
the  glory  they  have  received.  They  have  erected  about  as 
big  a  monument  as  they  ever  expected  to  raise,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion which  their  friends  have  put  upon  it,  though  not  pre- 
cisely the  one  they  would  like,  is  precisely  the  one  that  they 
looked  for.  They  had  a  crazy  kettle  to  mend,  and  they  never 
aspired  to  any  higher  distinction  on  account  of  their  labors  in 
this  line,  than  that  of  respectable  tinkers.  They  thought  that 
they  knew  where  the  crack  was,  and  they,  perhaps,  persuaded 
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themselves  that  they  had  succeeded  in  stopping  it.  But  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  so  fully  aware  of  the  perverseness  of 
human  nature,  that  they  made  up  their  minds,  in  advance,  to 
hear  it  gravely  alleged,  that  the  vessel  went  into  their  hands 
in  a  petfectly  sound  state,  and  left  them  as  leaky  as  a  sieve. 
Accordingly  the  book  is  said  to  be  a  failure.  It  has  been  con- 
demned, without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  setting  at  nought  the 
rules  of  logic,  trampling  under  foot  the  most  cherished  princi- 
ples of  the  Church,  exposing  her  to  the  jeers  of  enemies,  the 
triumph  of  rivals,  and  the  pity  of  her  friends ;  and  to  crown 
all,  making  it  absolutely  certain  by  its  bungling  provisions  for 
securing  the  ends  of  justice,  that  in  almost  every  trial,  preju- 
dice shall  rule  the  hour.  The  marvel  is,  how  any  men,  with 
an  ordinary  share  of  common  sense,  and  common  integrity,  let 
alone  wise  and  able  men,  could  have  been  betrayed  into  such 
self-evident  folly.  The  truth  is,  we  think  our  critics  have 
made  a  mistake.  The  praises  which  they  have  bestowed  upon 
the  Committee,  they  ought  to  have  given  to  the  book,  and  the 
censures  which  they  Imve  so  freely  dealt  out  to  the  book,  we 
are  afraid  would  not  be  misplaced  if  applied  to  the  persons  of 
the  Committee,  though  we  confess  that  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  believe,  whatever  we  may  think  of  ourselves,  that  our 
brethren  were  so  fully  in  possession  of  the  truth.  We  have 
hardly  yet  reached  that  stage  in  humility  in  which  we  are  con- 
tent that  all  the  world  should  know  how  weak  and  foolish  we 
know  ourselves  to  be.  But  whatever  may  be  our  capacities, 
(we  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,)  whether  we  belong 
to  the  weak  and  foolish  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  not,  or  to  the  strong  and  wise  and  noble,  we  insist  upon  it 
that  the  book  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one — that  the  old 
cracks  in  the  vessel  have  been  honestly  stopped,  and  that  no 
new  ones  have  been  made.  We  ask  our  brethren  to  give  us  a 
hearing  in  behalf  of  our  poor,  persecuted  bantling. 

We  propose  to  indicate  and  classify  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  new  book,  and,  as  we  go 
along,  to  discuss  the  principles  which  pervade  them,  and  which 
have  rendered  some  of  them  so  obnoxious  to  some  of  our 
brethren. 
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I.  The  first  class  of  changes  to  which  we  shall  refer,  consists 
in  the  lopping  off  of  redundancies.  Short  as  the  old  book  is, 
it  is  rendered  unnecessarily  diffuse  by  a  style  of  composition 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  Presbyterians 
are  proverbially  fond  of  the  sermon,  and  the  old  book  bears 
very  decisive  marks  of  this  denominational  peculiarity.  Instead 
of  being  simply  a  book  of  definitions,  of  forms  and  of  rules, 
which  a  manual  of  discipline,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  a  manual  of  devotion,, ought  to  be,  it 
mixes  up  with  its  legal  technicalities  moral  harangues  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a 
right  spirit  and  temper.  It  stops  to  preach  w^hen  it 
should  only  prescribe  a  form  of  process.  What  it  says  is  all 
very  good.  Only  we  insist  that  it  is  not  said  in  the  right  place. 
It  would  have  been  just  as  reasonable  to  have  interspersed  an 
occasional  prayer,  or  to  have  introduced  one  or  two  hymns,  by 
way  of  encouraging  a  devotional  frame.  The  doctrine  upon 
which  discipline  is  founded,  and  the  motives  with  which  it 
should  be  enforced,  must  all  be  presupposed,  and  the  only 
effect  of  introducing  these  matters  into  a  book  of  forms  is  to 
swell  its  dimensions  and  to  increase  the  difiiculty  of  finding 
what  one  wants.  If,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  once  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  moral  liad  been  printed  in  a  different 
type,  the  inconvenience  would  not  be  so  great,  as  one  would 
then  know  at  a  glance  what  to  skip ;  but  it  certainly  is  pro- 
voking, when  you  are  in  search  of  a  rule,  to  have  to  wade 
through  a  homily  before  you  can  get  at  it.  The  new  book  has 
omitted  many  of  these  sermons.  It  has  retained  enough  to 
authenticate  its  Presbyterian  parentage — and  endeavored  to 
retain  them  wliere  they  were  likely  to  be  least  annoying.  We 
humbly  suggest  that  this  change  is  a  real  improvement — and 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  he  who  has  mastered  the  Confession 
of  Faitli,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  the  Form  of 
Government,  will  stand  in  need  of  no  further  preaching  when 
he  comes  to  the  Compend  of  Discipline. 

The  old  book  was  sometimes  very  tedious  in  coming  to  a 
point.  The  new  book  has  attempted  to  shorten  the  process. 
The  whole  chapter  of  Kew  Testimony,  which,  in  the  old  book, 
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occupies  nearly  two  pages,  and  is  spread  over  seven  sections, 
is,  in  the  new  book,  condensed  into  a  single  paragraph,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  idea.  The  Chapter  of  Actual  Process 
has  likewise  been  materially  reduced,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  definite  and  precise  statements  over  wearisome  circumlo- 
cutions. We  mention  these  as  specimens  of  the  changes  under 
this  head — and  if  it  is  desirable  that  a  manual  of  Discipline 
should  be  brief,  pregnant  and  pointed,  we  do  not  see  on  what 
ground  these  changes  can  be  consistently  condemned.  They 
might  have  been  carried  much  further.  If  the  Committee  had 
been  preparing  out  and  out  a  new  book,  instead  of  trying  to 
amend  an  old  one,  well  known  and  familiar,  they  would  not 
only  have  omitted  all  the  sermons  and  moral  harangues,  but 
they  would  have  consulted  a  still  greater  brevity  and  point 
in  the  rules  and  definitions  which  they  retained.  But  some- 
thing was  due  to  the  familiarity  of  the  Church  with  old  forms 
of  expression,  and  to  the  associations  of  reverence  which  natu- 
rally cleave  to  a  legacy  from  the  past. 

II.  Another  class  of  changes  respects  the  supply  of  omis- 
sions. The  old  book  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  maxim,  that 
extremes  meet.  It  often  speaks  where  it  ought  to  be  silent, 
and  is  silent  where  it  ought  to  speak.  It  is  even  profuse  of 
words  where  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  single  syllable,  and 
as  silent  as  the  grave,  where  the  occasion  demanded  an  articu- 
late utterance.  These  omissions  the  Committee  have  en- 
deavored to  supply,  and  no  one  who  has  not  compared  their 
work,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  section  by  section,  with  the 
old  book,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  contributions  which,  in 
this  respect,  they  have  made  to  the  logical  completeness  of  the 
Discipline.  These  additions  may  be  referred  to  several  heads, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  signalize. 

1.  The  first  embraces  those  cases  in  which  the  new  book 
explicitly  enunciates  what  was  contained  in  the  old  book  only 
by  implication.  For  example :  the  old  book  defines  ofi'ences, 
and  proceeds  to  distribute  them,  according  to  their  greater  or 
less  notoriety,  into  two  classes,  public  and  private.  Subse- 
quently another  class  is  introduced,  personal  offences,  and  yet 
not  a  word  is  said  in  explanation  of  their  nature,  or  of  the 
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grounds  of  distinction  betwixt  them  and  private  oifences.  A 
two-fold  principle  of  classification  is  implied,  bnt  only  one  is 
expressed.  The  Committee  have  supplied  the  omission,  and  if 
they  have  done  nothing  more,  have  at  least  rendered  the  book 
consistent  with  itself.  So  in  relation  to  prosecutions  on  the 
ground  of  common  fame,  the  old  book  implies  that  the  first 
step  shall  be  to  ascertain  that  a  common  fame  really  exists,  but 
it  has  nowhere  made  this  a  law.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  ought  to  have  been  clearly  stated.  There  have  been 
instances  in  which  rash  and  malicious  men,  under  the  pretext 
of  common  fame,  liave  subjected  their  bretliren  to  vexatious 
and  annoying  prosecutions,  when  the  only  common  fame  that 
existed  was  the  scandal  of  Avicked  and  suspicious  enemies. 

But  tlie  most  important  implication  of  the  old  book  to  which 
the  new  has  given  a  distinct  and  articulate  utterance,  is  in 
reference  to  the  great  principle  of  ecclesiastical  inquest;  that 
every  church  court  has  the  inherent  right  to  demand  and 
receive  satisfactory  explanations  from  any  of  its  members  con- 
cerning any  matter  of  evil  report.  Notliing  has  surprised  ns  more 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  received.  It 
has  been  branded  as  "  a  new  principle,"  "  as  unjust,  hazardous 
and  extra-judicial."  ''No  good,"  we  are  told,  "can  result 
from  this  exacting,  star-chamber  mode  of  inquiry."  IS^othing 
but  "  mischief"  is  anticipated  "  from  the  revised  suggestion." 
It  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Prosbj^tcrian  Church  ;  and 
no  court  of  law,  in  a  free  country,  has  ever  ventured  to  practice 
upon  it."*  Now  the  simple  question  is,  what  is  the  principle 
in  which  the  right  recognized  in  "  the  revised  suggestion"  is 
grounded?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the  church  courts 
are  the  spiritual  guardians  of  the  people.  Their  right  to 
institute  process  and  to  inflict  censures  is  founded  in  the  same 
relation.  The  Lord  has  made  them  overseers  of  the  flock. 
They  must  keep  their  eye  upon  their  charge,  and  the  very 
nature  of  their  trust  implies  that  they  have  all  the  power 
which  is  necessary  to  execute  it.  The  Christian  people  are,  in 
some  sort,  their  children,  and  as  a  father  has  the  inherent  right 
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to  interrogate  his  children  in  reference  to  their  conduct,  so  a 
church  court  has  the  right  to  institute  inquiries,  as  well  as  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  issues  actually  joined.  It  is  not  an  in- 
quisitorial, vexatious,  star-chamber  po\yer.  It  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  spirit  of  love,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
honor  and  good  repute  of  the  Church.  Every  man  whose 
good  name  has  suffered  unjustly  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  as  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
character  without  subjecting  him  to  the  shame  of  being 
arraigned  for  crime.  The  guilty  ought  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  it  is 
a  means  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sin,  and  of  lead- 
ing their  minds  to  repentance.  We  were  greatly  astonished 
to  find  it  made  an  objection  to  this  power,  that  it  might  require 
men  to  criminate  themselves.  If  they  have  done  wrong,  this 
is  precisely  what  a  church  court  ought  to  try  to  do,  and 
it  never  will  succeed  in  doing  them  any  good  until  it  reduces 
them  to  this  point.  In  spiritual  jurisdiction,  self-crimination 
is  no  evil.  In  civil  courts,  it  may  be  the  parent  of  tyranny 
and  injustice;  but  a  spiritual  court  is  for  edification;  a  civil 
court  for  justice.  A  spiritual  court  aims  at  producing  and 
fostering  a  given  state  of  heart;  a  civil  court  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  rights.  Spiritual  courts  are  for  the  religious  education 
and  culture  of  the  people — a  species  of  moral  schoolmaster; 
civil  courts  for  the  safety  and  order  of  the  commonwealth. 
Spiritual  courts  can  censure,  but  not  punish ;  civil  courts  pun- 
ish without  censuring.  The  spiritual  court  is  entrusted  with 
the  keys — the  symbol  of  the  power  of  search  and  investigation ; 
the  civil  court  is  armed  with  the  sword.  To  reason  from  the 
rights  of  one  to  the  rights  of  the  other  is  therefore  absurd. 
Caesar  is  no  model  for  Christ. 

'fliat  the  principle  is  no  new  one,  but  imbedded  in  the  very 
nature  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  refiect  but  a  moment  upon  the  right  of  a  church  court  to 
cite  offenders  before  it.  Whence  came  that  right,  and  for 
what  purpose  does  it  exist  ?  Is  it  not  obviously  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  common  life  of  the  Church,  and  one  form  in  which 
the  interest  of  each  in  all  is  signalized  ?  What  is  the  Church 
but  a  company  of  brothers,  and  are  we  not  our  brothers' keepers  ? 
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But  it  is  replied,  that  while  this  common  relation  is  admitted, 
the  only  safe  mode  in  which  the  inherent  right  of  supervision 
can  be  exercised  is  by  regular  judicial  process  ?  That  remains 
to  be  proved.  Indeed  a  species  of  inquest  must  be  resorted  to 
before  a  court  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  which 
justify  process.  Eumor  may  charge  a  man  with  crime — this 
rumor  must  be  investigated.  Now,  is  it  the  doctrine  of  our 
brethren,  that  a  court  may  question,  if  it  chooses,  every  other 
man  in  the  community  touching  the  rumor  except  the  only 
man  who  is  most  deeply  concerned  in  it?  Has  it  no  right  to 
ask  and  receive  his  explanations  ?  Has  it  no  right  to  exact  of 
him  that  he  shall  deal  honorably  and  frankly  with  it,  and  that 
if  he  has  done  wrong  he  shall  confess  it  and  repent;  and  that 
if  he  has  been  injured,  his  brethren  may  be  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion to  vindicate  his  name  ?  If  this  is  tyranny,  we  only  wish 
that  there  was  more  of  it  in  the  Church ;  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  see  the  day  when  every  session  and  every  Presbytery  shall 
be  a  star-chamber  after  this  fashion.  The  notion  that  this 
inquest  makes  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  suspected 
man  and  his  brethren,  when  they  are  all,  in  truth,  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  equality  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  existence  of  grounds  of  suspicion.  The  parties 
are  no  longer  on  the  same  moral  level,  and  one  design  of  the 
inquest  is  to  rectify  the  change. 

Whether  new  or  old,  "  the  revised  suggestion"  is  found 
almost  totidem  verhis^  in  tlie  Form  of  Government.  In  chap- 
ter IX,  of  the  Church  Session,  it  is  said:  "The  Church  Ses- 
sion is  charged  with  maintaining  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  congregation;  ybr  which  purpose  they  have  jpowev  to 
inquire  into  the  knowledge  and  Christian  conduct  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  church.''^  As  all  our  courts  are  radically  one,  ttiey 
all  possess  inherently  the  same  powers.  What  the  session  can 
do  in  reference  to  its  subjects,  every  other  court  can  do  in 
reference  to  those  immediately  responsible  to  it.  If  the  right  of 
inquiry  is  essential  to  spiritual  government,  it  must  inhere 
wherever  a  spiritual  government  is  to  be  maintained. 

K  now  this  power  is  odious  and  tyrannical,  the  framers  of 
our  constitution  have  been  guilty  of  a  grievous  injustice  to 
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tlie  people,  and  onr  brethren  who  denounce  the  principle 
chime  ill  with  tlie  ancient  enemies  of  Calvin  in  representing 
his  discipline  at  Geneva  as  a  shocking  and  monstrous  inquisi- 
tion into  tlie  privacies  of  individual  or  domestic  life.  The 
terms  in  which  he  and  his  system  were  reproached,  for  main- 
taining the  very  doctrine  which  is  said  to  be  new,  are  strikingly 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  revised  book  has  been  assailed — 
aclearproot'  that  genuine  Presbyterianism  has  the  same  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  every  age.  ^ 

2.  Another  class  of  omissions,  not  very  unfrequent  in  the 
old  book,  is  that  of  details  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  its  general  provisions.  We  shall 
mention  a  few  instances.  The  old  book  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  case  in  which  a  party  accused  evades  a  citation  by  removal 
or  concealment;  yet  this  is  a  case  from  which  gross  scandal 
may  result,  and  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  every  sound 
system  of  discipline.  The  new  book  supplies  the  defect.  The 
old  book  nowhere  requires  an  issue  to  be  joined — a  capital 
lomission  in  a  judicial  trial;  the  new  book  insists  that  the 
accused  shall  plead.  It  makes  a  case,  before  it  invokes  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  old  book  leaves  indeterminate 
what  constitutes  an  appearance  in  cases  of  appeal.  The  new 
book  gives  a  precise  rule.  We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  these  amendments  are  all  for  the  better.  The  first  must 
commend  itself  at  once  to  the  common  sense  of  every  member 
of  the  Church.  Scandalous  offenders  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  outrage  the  Christian  name,  and  then  screen  themselves 
from  all  testimony  against  themselves  and  their  crimes  by 
dodging  an  officer  of  the  court.  The  case  of  a  deliberate 
and  open  refusal  to  obey  a  citation,  which  the  old  book  pro- 
vides for,  is  not  so  aggravated  as  the  mean  and  skulking  cow- 
ardice M'hich  seeks  to  sin  behind  a  shelter.  That  an  issue 
ought  to  be  joined  is  plain  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  trials.  To  say  nothing  of  other  advantages,  the 
saving  of  time  is  an  immense  gain.  When  there  is  a  series  of 
specifications,  it  may  be  that  all  but  one  shall  be  admitted — it 
may  be  that  some  are  admitted  as  to  the  facts,  but  justified  as 
to  the  offence — it  may  be  that  none  are  denied,  and  the  issue 
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is  joined  on  tlie  question  of  crime.  Is  it  nothing  to  save  a 
court  the  time  and  trouble  and  vexation  of  proving  what  the 
party  has  not  denied,  or  of  enteririg  into  matters  of  fact, 
when  the  sole  question  is  a  matter  of  Christian  morality? 
Then,  as  to  an  appearance  in  cases  of  appeal,  what  a  saving  of 
time,  trouble  and  expense,  when  the  appellant  is  allowed  to 
appear  in  writing — and  how  just  is  this  arrangement  to  many 
who  can  ill-afford  the  means  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  additions  may  seem  to  be  minute 
and  trivial,  but  they  are  like  the  pins  which  hold  together  the 
beams  of  a  building;  they  are  the  details  of  justice. 

3.  To  this  general  head  may  be  referred  the  omission  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  in  which  a  party  confesses  his  guilt.  The 
idea  of  hearing  argument,  examining  witnesses,  and  proceeding 
through  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  when  the  very  point  to 
be  proved  is  admitted,  is  simply  absurd.  There  are  men  who 
are  so  impregnated  with  the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  that 
they  can  scent  nothing  but  tyranny  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  that  men  should  confess  their  sins,  and  that- 
Christian  men  should  confess  them  to  "  one  another.  Proof  is 
necessary  only  when  the  facts  are  denied,  and  the  new  book 
has  recognized  a  man  as  a  competent  witness  in  his  own  case, 
when  his  testimony  is  against  himself.  If  he  says  that  he  has 
been  drunk,  or  has  lied,  or  cheated,  or  committed  fornication, 
tlie  new  book  says  that  you  may  deal  with  him  as  guilty  of 
these  crimes.  This  strikes  us  as  the  verdict  of  common  sense, 
though  we  heard  it  gravely  maintained  in  the  last  Assembly, 
that  a  man's  confession  of  a  crime  was  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  unless  two  or  three  persons  had  seen  him  commit 
it,  or  circumstances  strongly  corroborated  his  assertion. 

4.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  case  in  which  an  ofience  is 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  Trial  is  unnecessary, 
when  the  judges  are  already  in  possession  of  the  facts.  If  the 
formalities  of  process  should  be  resorted  to,  these  very  judges 
are  the  men  that  must  appear  as  w^itnesses;  and  w^e  should  be 
brought  back  by  a  circuit  to  the  very  point  from  which  we  se:; 
out.  There  is  certainly  no  need  of  trial — there  may  be  need 
of  delay.     That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom 
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of  the  judicatory.  The  new  book  does  not  require  that  the 
judgment  shall  be  instantly  rendered;  all  that  it  dispenses 
with  is  the  idle  ceremony  of  appearing  to  investigate  what  is 
perfectly  notorious.  If  the  court  finds  itself  in  a  condition 
not  to  pass  an  impartial  and  deliberate  judgment,  it  may  post- 
pone the  matter  until  its  passions  have  subsided  and  reason 
resumes  her  supremacy.  Some  cases  may  be  imagined  in 
which  the  judgment  ought  to  be  rendered  on  the  spot — in 
which  the  language  of  indignation  is  the  language  of  justice, 
and  the  only  language  in  which  a  fitting  testimony  is  uttered 
against  the  sin.  Other  cases  might  require  delay.  There  is  a 
defect  in  the  provision  of  the  new  book  as  it  was  originally 
adopted,  in  not  giving  to  the  offender  the  opportunity,  if  lie 
desires  it,  of  being  heard  in  his  defence.  This  defect  was 
remedied  in  the  late  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  Indianopolis, 
and  the  section,  as  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  gives, 
botli  to  those  who  confess  and  those  whose  sin  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  the  privilege  of  a  fair  hearing  in  expla- 
nation or  extenuation  of  their  conduct.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  for  themselves.* 

5.  Another  omission  of  the  old  book,  which  the  new  one 
supplies,  is  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  a  suspended  minister. 
In  the  case  of  a  deposed  minister  the  old  book  provides  that 
his  congregation  shall  be  declared  vacant,  but  the  important 
practical  question,  whether  the  suspension  of  a  minister  dis- 
solves his  pastoral  relation  to  his  flock,  is  left  unanswered. 

III.  A  third  category  to  which  changes  in  the  new  book 
may  be  referred,  pertains  to  what  may  be  called  an  extension 
of  privileges.  For  example,  parties  are  permitted  to  testify; 
in  trials  before  a  session  the  accused  may  employ  any  commu- 
nicating member  of  the  Church  as  counsel,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  members  of  the  court,  and  gross  irregularities  in  an 
inferior  judicatory  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  supe- 
rior by   memorial,   as  well   as   by   common    rumor.     These 


*  The  Committee  also  altered  sec.  1,  chap,  iv,  of  the  new  book,  so  that  a  failure 
to  plead  should  not,  as  first  proposed,  be  considered  as  a  confession,  but  should 
cause  the  trial  to  take  place  according  to  the  provision  in  section  4. 
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changes  seem  to  liave  received  the  general  aj)probation  of  the 
Church.  One  of  theui  is  so  obviously  a  matter  of  frequent 
necessity,  and  all  of  tliem  so  intrinsically  reasonable,  that  we 
shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  with  any  further 
discussion  of  their  merits. 

lY.  A  fourth  class  of  changes  in  the  new  book  consists  in 
the  removal  of  anomalies  and  incongruities  which  disfigured 
the  old.  The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  adjust  the  system 
80  that  the  parts  shall  not  only  be  consistent  with  one  another, 
but  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  the  Form  of  Government.  They  have  sought, 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  frame  of  our  Discipline  not  only 
coherent  and  homogeneous  with  itself,  but  coherent  and  homo- 
geneous with  the  whole  scheme  of  our  doctrine  and  order. 
The  old  book  does  not  hani^  well  toii^ether. 

1.  The  first  of  these  changes  occurs  in  the  definition  of  an 
offence.  The  old  book  either  goes  beyond  the  Scriptures,  and 
makes  that  to  be  a  ground  of  prosecution  and  judicial  censure, 
which  the  wx)rd  of  God  neither,  directly  nor  indirectly  con- 
demns, or  is  guilty  of  gross  tautology.  It  either  makes  human 
opinion  co-ordinate  with  Divine  authority,  or  it  is  a  play  of 
words.  The  whole  section  in  the  old  book  is :  "  An  offence  is 
anything  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  church  member, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  or  which^  'if  it  he  not 
in  its  own  nature  sinful^  may  tempt  others  to  sin^  or  mar 
their  sjnritual  edification^  The  chinse  in  italics  is  omitted 
in  the  new  book.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  directly  contradictory 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  if  it  means  to  teach  that  there  is 
any  other  standard  of  duty  than  the  word  of  God.  "The 
whole  counsel  of  God,"  is  the  em])]iatic  language  of  the  Con- 
fession, "  concerning  all  things  ne(;essary  for  his  own  glory, 
man's  salvation,  faith  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be 
deduced  from  Scripture;  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to 
be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or  tradi- 
tions of  men."  Again:  "God  alone  is  Lord  of  tlie  conscience, 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of 
men,  which  are,  in  anything,  contrary  to  His  word,  or  beside 
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it  in  inatters  of  faith  and  worship."  I^ow  the  rejected  clause 
either  means  that  the  Word  of  God,  directly  or  indirectly, 
condemns  those  things  which,  though  not  inherently  wrong, 
become  accidentally  sinful,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  means  this,  it 
is  unnecessary.  It  begins  a  classification  of  crimes,  and  ab- 
ruptly terminates  with  a  single  order.  If  this  is  not  its  mean- 
ing, it  is  wholly  unpresbyterian  and  unprotestant.  It  sets  up 
a  new  and  independent  rule  of  life.  In  either  case,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected.  In  the  next  place,  as  a  rule,  it  is  altogether 
too  vague  and  too  susceptible  of  perversion  and  abuse.  It 
makes  the  consciences  of  others,  and  not  our  own,  the  guide 
of  our  actions,  and  brings  us  under  bondage  to  others  precisely 
where  God  has  left  us  at  liberty  to  pursue,  according  to 
our  own  judgment,  the  law  of  charity.  Who  was  competent 
to  say,  that  Paul  ought  to  have  circumcised  Timothy,  and  not 
have  circumcised  Titus,  but  Paul  himself?  One  man  is 
offended  if  a  brother  happens  to  take  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  we 
have  known  serious  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  holding 
communion  with  those  who  played  upon  a  flute.  Must  the 
Church  censure  all  wlio  chance  to  be  associated  with  brethren 
so  deplorably  weak,  without  recognizing  the  duty  of  humoring 
their  follies.  The  whole  case  is  one  outside  of  discipline — it 
is  a  case  of  liberty — and  of  liberty  to  be  used  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  for  the  real  interests  of  His  people — and  as  a  case  of 
liberty,  must  be  determined  by  the  individual  in  dependence 
upon  grace.  The  more  complicated  the  condition  of  society 
becomes,  and  the  more  diversified  the  forms  which  superstition, 
weakness,  or  will-worship  may  assume,  the  more  stringently 
should  the  Church  feel  the  obligation  to  keep  exclusively  to 
the  word  of  God.  We  have  no  ricfht  to  make  terms  of  com- 
munion  which  the  Master  never  made,  or  to  enforce  laws  which 
He  never  knew.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  king  in  Zion — the 
Bible,  the  only  statute  book  He  has  given  to  his  people,  and 
whatever  is  beside,  or  contrary  to  it,  is  no  part  of  the  faith  or 
duty  of  the  Church.  ^ 

2.  It  strikes  us  as  an  incongruity  in  the  old  book,  that  it 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Westminster  standards  in  determining 
what  constitutes  a  matter  of  offence,  whether  in  reference  to 
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faith  or  practice.  It  refers  ns  at  once  and  exclusively  to  the 
Bible,  as  if  we  had  not  already  settled  as  a  Church  what  the 
Bible  teaches  on  these  points,  and  solemnly  agreed  to  walk 
together  according  to  this  interpretation.  The  constitution  of 
the  Church  is  its  own  sense  of  the  terms  of  communion  pre- 
scribed by  our  Lord — its  own  sense  of  what  we  are  alike 
bound  to  believe  and  bound  to  do.  It  is  under  that  Constitu- 
tion that  we  become  a  separate  and  distinct  denomination. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  standards  of  a  church  ought  to  be 
its  immediate  appeal,  when  a  member  is  charged  with  walking 
disorderly.  Has  he  transgressed  the  law,  as  that  church  un- 
derstands it?  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  showing 
how  tlie  Church  understands  it,  and  that  only  by  an  appeal  to 
its  standards. 

A  writer  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review  has  objected 
to  this  feature  of  the  new  book — 1st,  on  the  ground  that  the 
provision  is  ambiguously  expressed,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
two  standards  are  meant,  the  Bible  and  the  Westminster 
Formularies,  to  either  of  which  the  appeal  may  be  made  in 
determining  an  oifence,  or  whether  only  one  is  meant — the 
Westminster  Formularies;  and  2d,  on  the  ground  that  no 
human  expositions  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible  can 
contain  an  adequate  rule  of  life. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
even  if  the  clause  were  ambiguous,  no  possible  confusion  could 
arise.  If  a  thing  is  proved  to  be  wrong  directly  from  the 
Bible,  our  Confession  of  Faith  requires  us  to  condemn  it.  That 
accepts  the  whole  Word  of  God  as  the  absolute,  authoritative 
rule  of  faitli  and  practice.  If  a  thing  is  shown  to  be  wrong 
from  our  standards,  we,  as  Presbyterians,  have  declared,  that 
it  is  so  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  To  us  the  propositions 
are  identical:  Whatever  the  Bible  condemns,  our  Confession 
of  Faith  condemns,  and  whatever  the  Confession  of  Faith 
condemns,  the  Bible  condemns.  They  are  the  same  authority ; 
the  Confession  is  nothing  except  as  the  Bible  speaks  in  it  and 
through  it;  and  in  adopting  it,  we  have  averred  it  to  be  an 
honest  and  faithful  interpretation  of  God's  teachings.  If  the 
Bible  and  the  Confession  were  independent  of  each  other,  or 
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were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  then  difficulty  might  arise. 
But  as  long  as  their  relation  is  that  of  original  and  translation, 
of  cipher  and  interpretation,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
which  a  man  immediately  appeals.  But  it  certainly  is  a  con- 
venience to  have  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  reduced  to  a  short 
compass,  and  announced  in  propositions  which  are,  at  once, 
accepted  without  any  further  trouble  of  comparing  texts. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  deny  that  the  clause  is  ambiguous. 
It  admits  grammatically  of  but  one  possible  interpretation.  It 
means,  and  was  intended  to  mean,  that,  to  us  Presbyterians, 
nothing  is  heresy  which  is  not  repugnant  to  our  standards  of 
doctrine ;  and  nothing  is  unlawful  which  is  not  repugnant  to 
our  standards  of  practice.  We  have  given  to  the  world  a 
creed  in  which  we  undertake  to  condense  what  God  requires 
us  to  believe,  and  what  God  requires  us  to  do.  We  have  ex- 
pounded the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  Faith  and  Duty,  and  we  have 
solemnly  agreed  to  accept  this  exposition  as  the  constitution  of 
our  Church.  This  creed,  in  its  whole  compass,  covers  all  that 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  the  soul.  It  is,  therefore,  the  standard  by  which  we 
are  to  try  and  to  judge  one  another. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  applies 
as  fatally  to  the  Bible  as  to  the  Westminster  Formularies. 
''  These  standards,"  it  is  said,  "  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  in 
their  enumeration  of  disciplinable  offences.  The  circumstances 
of  mankind  vary  so  infinitely,  that  if  a  statute  book  were  to  enu- 
merate, specifically,  all  the  offences  which  will  arise  in  all  time, 
the  world  would  not  hold  the  books  which  should  be  written."* 
All  this  is  very  true,  and,  therefore,  one  would  think  we  are 
not  to  look  in  the  Bible  for  any  such  chimerical  attempt.  This 
is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  Paley  has  constructed  his 
argument,  to  show  the  insufiiciency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  com- 
plete rule  of  practice,  and  the  necessity  of  supplementing  them 
with  philosophical  speculations.  Paley  is  certainly  wrong, 
but  it  is  as  certainly  true,  that  the  Westminster  standards  are 
no  more  at  fault,  upon  this  particular  point  of  a  complete 


*  South.  Pr.  Rev.,  April,  1869,  p.  42. 
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enumeration  of  all  possible  offences,  than  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. How,  then,  do  the  Scriptures  become  a  perfect  rule? 
The  brother  tells  us,  and  tells  us  very  correctly.  It  fixes 
general  principles,  illustrates  them  by  appropriate  examples, 
and  gives  us  the  key  to  tlie  discovery  of  duty  in  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  life.  To  do  tliis,  it  is  said,  "  requires  infinite 
wisdom."  Granted.  But  after  infinite  wisdom  has  done  it, 
what  is  to  hinder  man  from  repeating  it  ?  If  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  as  found  in  it,  are  exhaustive,  what  pre- 
vents the  same  principles  from  being  exhaustive  when  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Larger  Catecliism  ?  If  complete  in  one 
place,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  It  is  precisely  these  principles 
of  the  Bible,  as  illustrated  by  concrete  cases,  that  are  embodied 
in  the  ethical  teachings  of  our  standards.  We  have  added 
nothing  to  them — we  have  taken  nothing  from  then).  We 
have  only  collected  them  from  the  divert  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  which  they  are  scattered,  and  reduced  them  to 
method  and  system.  But  it  seems  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
deduce  necessary  inferences  from  Scripture,  but  not  from  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ?  Why  not?  Has  the  brother  to  learn 
that  a  necessary  inference  is  no  addition?  That  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn  ?  Does  he  not 
remember  that  all  analytical  judgments  are  essentially  identi- 
cal, and  that  in  necessary  inference  we  only  explicitly  enun- 
ciate what  was  previously  implicitl}'-  afiirmed.  This  law  of 
inference,  therefore,  apj^lies  to  all  general  propositions  wherever 
they  are  found,  divine  or  human,  inspired  or  uninspired.  We 
cannot  see,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  objection.  If  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  the  Bible  are  complete  and  exhaustive  in  them- 
selves, they  are  as  complete,  when  collected  and  arranged  by 
human  skill,  as  when  they  lie  scattered  through  a  multitude 
of  volumes. 

3.  Another  anomaly,  which  the  new  book  has  abolished,  is 
that  of  making  the  inferior  courts,  in  appellate  jurisdiction, 
parties  to  a  new  issue.  The  incongruous  nature  of  our  present 
judicial  system  is  not  generally  apprehended.  In  every  ap- 
peal there  are  two  issues,  two  sets  of  parties,  and  may  be  two 
judgments.     The   secret   of   this   complication  is  that  every 
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appeal  not  only  transfers  the  case  to  a  higlier  tribunal,  which 
ought  to  be  its  sole  legitimate  effect,  but  is  construed  into  an 
impeachment  of  the  court  below,  raising  an  issue  in  relation  to 
its  integrity  and  judicial  fairness.  The  appellant  appears,  not 
only  to  represent  the  merits  of  the  case  to  which  he  was  an 
original  party,  but  to  expose  the  demerits  of  the  court  that 
refused  him  justice.  He  is  at  once  a  suitor  and  a  prosecutor. 
Both  issues  are  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  so  blended  that  they 
constitute  but  one  apparent  case.  Hence  the  appellant  is 
heard  in  a  double  capacity,  and  tiie  lower  court  in  its  own  de- 
fence; and  when  the  final  sentence  is  rendered,  the  book  dis- 
tinctly contemplates,  that  both  issues  shall  be  fairly  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  lower  court  shall  be  censured  if  found 
guilty  of  maladministration.  Now  the  complication  of 
two  such  issues  is  simply  monstrous.  To  try  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  the  question  of  individual  right,  and 
the  question  concerning  the  official  integrity  of  a  judge,  is  an 
outrage  upon  common  sense.  And  yet  this  is  what  the  old 
book  docs.  The  inferior  courts  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
higher  to  defend  themselves;  and  it  is  mercifully  provided, 
that  "  if  they  appear  to  have  acted  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  and  with  good  intention;"  that  is,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  showing  that  they  have  not  been  knaves,  they  may 
escape  with  their  necks — "they  incur  no  censure."  "Yet,  if 
they  appear  to  have  acted  irregularly  or  corruptly,  they  shall 
be  censured  as  the  case  may  require."  What  can  show  more 
clearly  than  this  passage,  that  the  lower  court  is  on  trial  for 
its  character  ?  The  writer,  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review, 
insists  that  this  must  be  the  case  from  the  very  nature  of  an 
appeal.'^  "  When  the  individual  who  was  cast,  appeals  or 
complains,  against  wJiom^  we  pray,  does  he  appeal  or  com- 
plain ?  ISTot  surely  against  the  accuser,  (where  there  is  a  per- 
sonal accuser.)  The  complaint  is  against  ths  judicatory  which 
cast  him  /  as  he  conceives,  unjustly.  And  when  his  appeal 
or  complaint  is  entertained,  by  the  higher  court,  wdiat  is  the 
thing  which  is  investigated?    Is  \i  wot  the  sentence  passed  he- 
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low  ?  Tlie  body  appealed  from,  or  complained  against,  the 
body  wliose  that  sentence  was,  is  snrely  then  a  party  to  the 
question."  In  all  tliis  there  seems  to  us  a  singular  misconcep- 
tion. The  design  of  the  appeal  is  to  transfer  the  case  to  a 
higher  court.  It  removes  it  from  one  tribunal  to  another.  The 
appellant,  no  doubt,  thinks  injustice  has  been  done  him, 
but  all  that  he  transfers,  or  ought  to  be  allowed  to  transfer,  is 
the  identical  case  upon  which  the  lower  court  sat.  The  higher 
tribunal  must  have  before  it  precisely  what  the  lower  had — 
the  same  issue — the  same  testimony — the  same  circumstances. 
The  operation  of  the  appeal  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
introduce  the  question  to  another  court — it  is  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  The  issue  before  the  higher  court  is  not  tlie  sen- 
tence of  the  lower,  absolutely  considered,  but  relatively  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  It  is  through  a  full  and  patient  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  that  the  hnal  conclusion  is  reached,  either 
sustaining  or  reversing  that  sentence.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  law  of  appeals  rests  is,  that  truth  and  righteousness 
are  likely  to  be  elicited  by  the  care,  deliberation  and  exemp- 
tion from  passion  implied,  in  submitting  a  cause  to  successive 
tribunals.  One  court  is  a  check  upon  the  other,  as  in  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  one  chamber  checks  another.  The  thing 
to  be  secured  is  the  contemplation  of  tlie  subject  from  difterent 
points,  and  aloof  from  the  influences  of  prejudice  and  passion. 
A  bill  passes  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  sent  to  the  Lords. 
The  Lords  may  adopt  or  reject  it — but  their  vote  is  no  censure 
upon  the  Commons — it  is  only  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  rash 
and  hasty  legislation  is  prevented.  So  when  a  case  is  decided 
in  a  lower  court,  it  may  be  carried  to  a  higher,  and  reversed. 
Tliis  reversal  implies  no  censure  upon  tlie  lower,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  system  by  which  the  fullest  and  most  impartial 
consideration  is  secured  to  the  complaints  of  every  suitor. 
Appellate  jurisdiction  is  a  contrivance  of  political  wisdom  for 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  unbiassed  verdict 
of  truth  and  reason.  What  passes  through  the  successive 
courts  is  the  case  that  the  parties  at  first  made  out,  and  it 
passes,  like  a  bill,  from  one  chamber  to  another,  and  then  from 
both  to  the  supreme  executive.     Our  brother  seems  to  think 
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that  the  motives  of  the  appellant  give  lis  a  clue  to  the 
real  nature  of  an  appeal.  No  doubt  his  end  is  to  gain  his 
case ;  but  the  end  of  the  system  is  to  do  justice.  If  his  views 
were  to  control  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  any 
court. 

If  the  views  which  we  have  given  of  appellate  jurisdiction  are 
correct — if  the  successive  courts  are  only  judges  of  one  and 
the  same  case — if  it  is  the  case  which  passes  from  one  to  the 
other — it  is  clearly  preposterous  to  make  the  courts  pass  with 
the  case,  and  to  originate  a  new  case  at  every  step  of  the 
transfer.  There  is  a  way  for  trying  the  lower  courts — the  old 
book  provides  for  it,  and  the  new  book  still  more  completely — 
but  when  they  are  tried,  no  other  issues  are  mixed  up  with  the 
process. 

As  a  logical  consequence  of  expunging  the  features  of  the 
old  book  which  made  tlie  lower  courts  parties,  the  new  book 
has  also  abolished  the  rule  which  deprives  those  members  of 
the  upper  court  that  were  also  members  of  the  lower  court,  of 
their  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  on  questions  transferred  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper.  The  denial  of  this  right  was  grounded 
in  a  false  assumption,  touching  their  relations  to  these  ques- 
tions. When  they  are  restored  to  their  true  position  they  are 
restored  to  all  their  privileges.  That  they  cannot  be  ejected 
from  the  court  consistently  with  the  laws  of  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment, will  be  evident  from  a  brief  review  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  onr  system.  In  some  States,  appellate 
courts  are  composed  entirely  of  new  judges,  in  others  they  are 
constituted  by  a  council  composed  of  all  the  judges  in  the  court 
below.  The  end  in  both  cases  is  to  secure  the  deliberation  of  dif- 
ferent minds.  There  must  be  a  different  body.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  difference  depends  upon  an  absolute  differ- 
ence in  tlie  persons  of  the  judges,  or  upon  modifying  elements 
which  are  likely  to  introduce  new  views,  to  suggest  new  con- 
siderations, and  to  repress  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality. So  fullness  and  impartiality  of  consideration  are 
gained,  it  is  of  little  moment  how  it  is  done.  Now,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian system,  the  courts  run  into  one  another — all  the  higher 
are  combinations  of  the  lower.    The  Presbytery  is  an  union 
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of  sessions — the  Synod  is  an  union  of  Presbyteries — and  the 
General  Assembly  is,  or  onglit  to  be,  an  union  of  Synods.  It 
is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  constitute  an  appellate  court  of 
new  and  independent  materials;  the  members  of  the  lower, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  must  enter  into  the  higher. 
The  only  thing  that  we  can  do,  is  to  mar  the  integrity  of  the 
system  by  excluding  the  members  of  tlie  lower  court,  as  the 
old  book  has  done,  in  cases  of  appeal  and  complaint  and  gen- 
eral review.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  this,  we  depart  from 
the  theory  of  our  polity.  J^ow  the  question  is:  Does  justice 
require  such  departure?  Is  imj)artiality  more  likely  to  be 
secured  by  making  the  court  consist  wholly  and  exclusively  of 
dijfferent  persons,  or  by  a  mingling  of  the  same  persons  with 
such  a  number  of  others  as  to  make  the  body  really  though 
not  absolutely  different?  To  our  minds,  though  the  question 
is  not  without  difficulty,  and  has  embarrassed  the  wisest  legis- 
lators, the  full  working  of  our  own  system  is,  in  relation  to 
spiritual  causes,  a  divine  answer.  It  is  well  to  have  the  lower 
court  represented,  because  in  that  case  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed in  it  are  likely  to  be  brought  out,  and  when  presented  in 
the  spirit  of  judicial  deliberation,  are  likely  to  receive  their 
full  measure  of  consideration.  The  new  members  will  have 
their  views,  and  when  both  sets  of  opinions  are  canvassed  and 
discussed,  in  the  hn^e  of  truth  and  with  a  single  desire  to  do 
justice,  the  probability  is,  that  a  righteous  sentence  will  be 
rendered. 

^  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  judges  from  the  lower  court 
are  under  strong  temptations,  to  forget  their  duties  as  judges, 
and  to  set  themselves  as  partizans  to  vindicate  their  first  deci- 
sion, the  answer  is  threefold.  1.  If  their  Opinions,  at  first, 
were  honestly  and  dispassionately  formed,  they  are  very  pos- 
sibly correct,  and  no  harm  will  be  done,  even  if  they  should 
urge  them  with  some  degree  of  vehemence.  If  they  were  not 
deliberately  formed,  then  these  men  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  any 
court,  and  the  argument  is  as  cogent  for  expelling  them  from 
the  court  below  as  from  the  court  above.  2.  In  the  next  place, 
the  best  way  to  make  them  partizans,  is  to  treat  them  as  parti- 
zans; and  the  best  way  to  preserve  in  them  the  spirit  and 
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temper  of  judges,  is  to  treat  tliem  as  judges.  Presume  them 
to  be  honest  and  you  hold  out  a  motive  for  being  honest. 
Let  them  know  tliat  tlie  church  trusts  them,  that  it  has  confi- 
dence in  their  integrity,  prudence  and  impartiality,  and  they 
must  be  desperately  corrupt,  if  they  do  not  strive  to  justify 
this  good  opinion.  3.  In  the  third  place,  to  exclude  them  from 
the  court  is  not  to  exclude  them  from  an  influence  upon  its 
decision.  All  that  you  accomplish  is  to  exempt  that  influence 
from  all  responsibility.  They  have  tongues,  and  their  brethren 
have  ears,  and  who  is  to  hinder  them  from  whispering  in  the 
lobby  of  the  court?  The  real  question,  therefore,  is  between 
a  responsible  and  an  irresponsible  influence.  One  or  the  other, 
from  the  very  nature  of  our  system,  we  must  have.  It  is  not 
enough  to  eject  the  members  of  the  lower  tribunals  from  the 
house.  We  must  send  them  home,  or  rather  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  appellate  court. 

But,  after  all,  this  dread  of  prejudice  and  partizanship  is  not 
justified  by  the  experience  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
that  any  man,  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  judicial  responsi- 
bility, perverts  judgment;  and  surely  in  religious  assemblies 
corrupt  judges  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Our  brother,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  contends 
that  the  court  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  new  judges, 
because,  if  we  understand  his  argument,  that  is  what  the  ap- 
pellant expects.  If  the  wishes  of  the  appellant,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  are  to  determine  the  organization  of  the 
court,  the  problem  would  very  soon  be  solved.  We  apprehend, 
too,  that  he  would  care  very  little  of  what  judges  it  was  com- 
posed, provided  they  were  favorable  to  him.  At  any  rate,  we 
doubt  very  seriously  whether,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  none 
of  the  judges  of  the  lower  court  were  present,  but  those  who 
voted  on  his  side,  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  their  sit- 
ting, as  a  mockery  of  justice.  His  feelings  and  his  wishes 
should  have  no  influence  in  the  matter.  He  might  prefer 
entirely  different  judges,  but  if  that  arrangement  should  not 
seem  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  his  prefer- 
ences must  be  disresiarded. 

It  has  been  further  objected  to  the  rtile  of  the  new  book 
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that,  under  it,  cases  may  happen  in  wliicli  the  lower  court 
really  determines  the  decision  of  the  upper.  In  the  first  place, 
these  are  extreme  cases,  and  must  be  very  rare.  And  even 
were  this  an  evil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  system  can 
provide  against  all  inconveniences.  Under  the  present  book, 
the  higliest  court  of  the  Church  has  been  on  the  eve  of  making 
itself  supremely  ridiculous  by  contradictory  decisions  upon 
the  gravest  matter,  involving  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  at  the  very  same  sessions.  The  same  court,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  was  almost  made  to  say  that  white  was  black 
and  black  was  white.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Beecher,  when  the 
New  School  Synod  of  Cincinnati  was  out  of  the  house,  andtliei 
great  orthodox  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  the  house,  the  As- 
sembly was  prepared  to  be  true  to  its  doctrines.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  when  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  out  of  the 
house,  it  betrayed  the  cause  of  its  Master.  Here  the  decision 
of  the  court  was  a  greater  evil  than  all  the  inconveniences 
likely  to  result  from  the  new  book.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  extreme  case  which  our  brethren  have  put  is 
an  evil.  If  the  lower  court  was  a  large  one  and  its  decision 
nearly  unanimous,  or  by  a  large  majority,  the  presumption  is 
that  the  decision  was  right.  A  numerous  Presbytery,  covering 
an  extensive  range  of  country,  is  not  likely  to  be  misled  by 
prejudice  or  passion  in  a  case  in  which  very  few  of  them  can 
feel  a  personal  interest,  or  be  seduced  by  local  considerations. 
They  took  it  up  in  the  spirit  of  judges  of  a  Court  of  Jesus 
Christ — they  knew  nothing  of  it  until  issue  was  joined  before 
them.  Why  should  their  verdict  be  suspected?  If  it  is  a  case 
of  general  interest,  and  one  likely  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
Presbytery,  it  is  incredible  that  tlie  other  Presbyteries  of  the 
Synod  should  fail  to  be  present,  if  they  were  persuaded  that 
the  original  judgment  was  wrong.  But  take  the  extremest 
supposition.  This  large  Presbytery  rules  the  Synod — the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  No  single  Synod  has  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  General  Assemblv.     We  do  not  see,  therefore, 

1/'  7  7 

that  any  mischief  can  result  from  the  new  rule.  It  preserves 
the  symmetry  of  our  system — diminishes  the  motives  to  par- 
tiality and  prejudice  and  represses  the  exercise  of  an  irrespon- 
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sible  influence,  and  secures  the  fullest  consideration  and  the 
widest  comparison  of  views.  It  treats  our  ministers  and  elders 
as  honest  men,  and  does  not  allow  a  brand  to  be  put  upon  their 
characters  because  an  appellant  is  not  content  with  their  de- 
cision. It  supposes  that  they  were  upright  judges  in  the  court 
below,  and  presumes  that  tliej  will  be  equally  upright  in  the 
court  above. 

These  two  changes  in  relation  to  the  posture  of  the  lower 
courts  have  greatly  simplified  our  process  of  appellate  juris- 
diction. They  have  settled  the  everlasting  controversy  about 
original  parties — they  have  abolished  the  long  speeches  of  the 
lower  courts  and  they  have  rendered  clear  as  noonday  the 
whole  order  of  proceedings.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the 
confusion,  embarrassment  and  waste  of  time,  occasioned  by  the 
anomalies  of  the  old  book,  can  appreciate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  changes.  Three  judicial  cases  w^re  tried 
before  the  last  Assembly  and  there  was  not  a  difficulty  in  which 
the  house  was  involved,  and  it  was  often  involved  in  difficulty 
that  could  possibly  have  arisen,  if  the  new  book  liad  been  in 
force.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  revision,  candidly  acknowledged  to  us 
that,  in  the  matter  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  new  book  was 
almost  absolutely  perfect. 

Y.  There  yet  remain  to  be  considered  three  provisions  of  the 
new  book,  two  of  which  are  confessedly  innovations,  while  the 
other  belongs  to  the  category  of  omissions.  We  shall  begin 
with  it.  We  allude  to  the  rule  in  relation  to  an  application  to 
withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  That  this  is  a 
case  not  provided  for  in  the  old  book  w^ill  be  manifest  to  every 
one  who  calls  to  mind,  that  the  only  instance  in  which  it  makes 
confession  a  ground  of  conviction  is  the  case  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  there  the  confession  is  supposed  to  take  place 
after  the  charges  have  been  tabled — it  is  a  part  of  the  pleading. 
Here  the  off'ender  is  not  a  minister,  but  a  private  individual — 
here  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  to  be  the  basis  of  a  charge — 
the  offence  is  known  only  to  the  guilty  person  and  his  God  and, 
without  his  own  confession,  his  name  might  stand  as  fair  as 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  Church.  ^  The  unbelief  of  the 
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heart  must  be  manifested  by  overt  acts  or,  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
old  book,  it  is  not  an  offence  susceptible  of  discipline.  It  can- 
not be  reached.  There  are  no  witnesses  to  prove  it  and  con- 
fession is  not  admissible.  The  guilty  individual  may,  indeed, 
abstain,  as  wliile  lie  is  in  an  unconverted  state  he  ought  to 
abstain,  from  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  lie  may  be  ar- 
raigned and  suspended  for  this  irregularity — but  the  charge  of 
abstaining  from  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  charge  of  not  being  converted.  We  aver,  then,  that 
the  old  book  makes  no  provision  for  the  case.  And  yet  the 
experience  of  the  Church  has  shown  that  some  provision  is 
needed.  The  Committee,  therefore,  assumed  no  superogatory 
task,  when  they  undertook,  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
to  supply  the  omission.  Is  their  remedy  a  wise  one  ?  We  have 
examined  carefully  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  itj  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  which  was 
not  founded  in  radical  misconception.  The  rule  has  been  rep- 
resented as  giving  men  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  at 
pleasure — as  releasing  them  from  their  solemn  covenant  obli- 
gations— as  reducing  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  a  voluntary 
society  into  which  men  go,  and  from  which  they  depart,  when 
they  choose — as  putting  an  end  to  all  discipline  by  affording  a 
convenient  shelter  of  retreat  from  it  and,  worst  of  all,  as  sanc- 
tioning the  notion  that  unbelief  is  no  sin,  but  that  a  frank  and 
maul}"  confession  of  it  entitles  the  reprobate  to  special  indul- 
gence. 

Whether  men,  under  any  circumstances,  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  is  a  grave  question,  and  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  without  a  precise  dehnition  of  terms. 
If  the  meaning  be  whether  they  can  apostatize  without  sin, 
whether  God  holds  men  guiltless  for  abjuring  Ilis  authority  and 
His  Son,  the  answer  is  plain  as  day.  As  before  Him,  they  have 
no  right,  and  to  concede  it  to  them  is  to  confound  the  eternal 
distinctions  of  guilt  and  righteousnes.  But  if  the  question  be, 
whether  men  have  a  right  to  prevent  them  from  announcing 
their  apostas}^,  and  that  is  the  true  aspect  of  the  question  in 
relation  to  the  Church,  the  answer  may  be  different.  If  a  man 
has  renounced  his  God  and  Saviour  in  his  heart,  whether  the 
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Church  has  a  right  to  interpose  and  say  you  shall  not  renounce 
the  profession  of  your  faith,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
legitimating  either  act.  The  right  of  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  and 
the  right  of  others  to  hinder  liiin,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  yet, 
from  the  poverty  of  language,  we  are  often  compelled  to  repre- 
sent the  non-right  of  others  to  hinder  as  his  right  to  do.  It  is 
a  right  only  in  relation  to  them — only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  bound  not  to  interfere.  But  important  as  this  question  of 
withdrawal  is,  the  Committee  have  not  touched  it;  the  rule,  on 
the  contrary,  is  directly  against  the  possession  of  any  such 
absolute  right.  In  the  first  place,  the  unconverted  offender  is 
distinctly  treated  as  guilty  of  an  offence.  It  is  a  case  without 
process — the  process  is  superseded  by  confession — the  man  is 
convicted  upon  his  own  showing.  This  surely  does  not  repre- 
sent him  as  unblamable  and  unreprovable  in  the  eye  of  the 
court.  The  offence,  moreover,  is  just  as  distinctly  unbelief— 
not  being  converted.  Now,  the  rule  prescribes  a  penalty  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  court.  The  man  does  not  withdraw^,  but  the 
session  is  required  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his  guilt. 
What  is  the  penalty?  It  is  exclusion,  judicial  exclusion  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church  for  an  indefinite  time.  This  is 
the  plain  import  of  striking  his  name  from  the  roll  of  commu- 
nicating members.  A  definite  suspension  would  be  absurd, 
because  he  can  never  be  restored  to  the  communion  until  he 
gives  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart;  excommunication  would 
be  too  harsh,  as  it  might  repel  him  from  all  those  influences 
under  which  his  continued  connection  with  the  Church  would 
probably  still  keep  him.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
say,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  a  communicating  member — he 
must  take  his  place  with  the  other  baptized  persons  who  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  redeem  their  vows  to  God.  It  is  presumed, 
of  course,  that  the  pastor  and  session  will  deal  with  him  frankly 
and  honestly,  that  they  will  endeavor  to  impress  him  witli  a 
sense  of  his  grievous  guilt  and  of  his  awful  danger,  and  that 
they  will  earnestly  exhort  him  to  seek  at  once  the  reconciliation 
of  his  heart  with  God.  But,  as  the  new  book  was  not  com- 
missioned to  preach,  it  contented  itself  with  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  such  cases,  alas !  too  common,  should  be  dealt 
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with.  Before  this  simple  exposition  every  objection  vanishes 
into  air.  No  leave  is  given  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  for 
the  man  does  not  withdraw — there  is  no  release  from  covenant 
obligations,  for  the  man  is  treated  as  an  offender  for  not  fulfill- 
ing them — no  evasion  of  discipline,  because  discipline,  is  actu- 
ally exercised — the  guilty  party  is  solemnly,  and  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  exchided  from  the  fellowship 
of  tlie  saints,  because  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  him.  The  sen- 
tence, too,  is  an  awful  one,  the  most  awful  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  earth,  save  that  of  excommunication. 

2.  The  change  which  has  provoked  most  opposition  is  that  in 
relation  to  the  baptized,  non-communicating  members  of  the 
Church.  A  hue  and  cry  have  been  raised  against  us  as  though 
we  had  ruthlessly  turned  tlie  lambs  of  the  flock  head  and  heels 
out  of  the  fold,  and  sent  them  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  and 
left  them  a  prey  in  the  Mnlderness.  We  are  denounced  as  having 
struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  infant  baptism  more  terrible  and 
fatal  than  any  which  our  Ana-baptist  brethren  have  been  able 
to  administer.  We  are  amazed  at  the  mischief  We  have  done. 
And  we  should  have  no  comfort,  did  we  not  believe  that -the 
ghosts  which  have  frightened  our  brethren  are  the  spectres  of 
their  own  troubled  fancies.  We  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  new  rule  has  put  the  children  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
found  them — has  put  infant  baptism  upon  a  higlier  ground  than 
it  occupied  before,  and  has  solved  a  question  in  relation  to 
which  the  perplexity  of  Paedo-baptist  churches  has  been  a 
standing  scandal.  We  think  that  the  tables  can  be  turned,  and 
that  it  can  be^  conclusively  shown  that  the  mischief  is  all  on 
the  side  sustained  by  our  brethren,  and  the  good  on  our  own. 
Tlie  core  of  the  question  is,  whether  church  membership  neces- 
sarily involves  subjection  to  judicial  prosecution.  It  is  admit- 
ted, on  all  hands,  that  these  baptized  persons  are  members, 
bona  fide  members  of  the  Church.  The  new  rule  asserts  this 
as  positively  as  the  old.  It  is  alleged  by  our  brethren  that,  if 
members,  they  must  be  liable  to  process.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  they  are  under  the  government,  guardianship  and 
training  of  the  Church,  or  whether  they  are  under  its  discipline, 
in  the  wide  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term,  as  includ- 
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ing  the  whole  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  education — ^this 
also  the  new  rule  positively  asserts.  It  omits  the  word  disci- 
pline^ because  that  term  in  a  manual  of  forms  and  processes 
would  convey  the  narrow  idea  of  judicial  investigation,  but  it 
retains  the  thing  as  completely  as  equivalents  can  express  it. 
The  sole  point,  therefore,  is  whether  the  class  of  members  in 
question  can  be  cited,  tried  and  condemned  for  offences ;  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  judicial 
prosecution.  It  is  said  that  they  must  be,  or  their  church 
membership  is  purely  nominal.  Now,  subjection  to  discipline 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  narrow  sense)  is  either  a  privilege,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  a  privilege,  the  ^-rguraent  of  our  brethren 
assumes  either  that  church  membership  carries  with  it  a  right 
to  all  privileges,  or  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  this 
privilege  which  makes  it  universal.  Upon  the  first  assumption, 
they  are  clearly  at  fault,  as  these  same  persons  are  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Table.  If  all  church  members 
are  entitled  to  all  privileges,  then  all  church  members  have  a 
right  to  communicate.  If  exclusion,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
Lord's  Table  does  not  contradict  church  membership,  why 
should  exclusion  from  discipline  contradict  it?  The  argument 
in  this  form  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 
The  universal  proposition  on  which  it  rests  is  clearly  false.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  judicial 
prosecution  which  requires  it  to  be  an  universal  privilege,  the 
peculiarity  ought  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  that  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. All  that  our  brethren  have  achieved  in  the  way  of 
argument,  has  been  to  repeat  the  syllogism :  All  church  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  all  church  privileges.  The  persons  in  ques- 
tion are  church  members,  therefore,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
privileges.  But  let  us  suppose  that  discipline  is  not  a  privilege, 
but  a  disability.  "What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  church  mem- 
bership which  makes  it  inconsistent  to  exempt  a  certain  class 
from  a  specific  disability?  Must  all  be  subject  to  precisely  the 
same  ^ponditions — to  the  same  pains  and  penalties?  If  some 
members  of  the  Church  can  be  excluded  from  a  privilege  to 
which  others  are  entitled  without  prejudice  to  their  church 
membership,  why  may  they  not  be  exempted  from  a  penalty  to 
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which  others  are  exposed,  without  jeopardy  to  their  relations  to 
the  Church?  Surely  the  argument  is  suicidal,  which  reasons 
from  the  naked  fact  of  cliurch  nienibersliip  to  the  otlier  fact  of 
subjection  to  discipline,  as  it  would  equally  conclude  in  favor 
of  a  right  to  the  Lord's  Table. 

The  truth  is,  in  every  Commonwealth,  there  may  be  peculiar 
privileges  and  peculiar  disabilities.  Rights  and  privations  may 
alike  be  conditioned  by  the  qualifications  and  characters  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  so  in  the  Cliurch.  All  are  not  entitled  to  be 
made  ministers,  ruling  elders  or  deacons — these  are  privileges 
which  belong  to  special  qualifications — all  are  not  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  also  depends  upon  a 
special  qualification,  the  ability  to  discern  the  Lord's  body. 
Now,  if  it  should  appear  that  subjection  to  judicial  process 
involves  also  a  special  condition,  then  it  would  follow  that  this 
also,  call  itdisability  or  privilege,  cannot  be  universal.  Now  we 
contend  that  it  does  imply  just  such  a  condition — that  to  those 
who  profess  no  faith  in  Christ  it  is  as  unmeaning  and  absurd  to 
dispense  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  Church,  as  it  would  be  to 
tie  a  dead  man  to  the  whipping  post  and  chastise  liim  with 
rods.  The  possession  or  non-possession  of  faith  divides  the 
Church  into  two  classes  so  widely  a})art,  that  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  think  of  treating  them  in  the  same  way.  The  great 
end  which  the  Church  is  to  aim  at,  in  reference  to  the  first,  is 
their  edification,  their  growth  in  grace,  their  continued  progress 
in  the  Divine  life.  What  it  primarily  seeks,  in  relation  to  the 
first,  is  their  conversion  to  God.  One  class  is  already  alive, 
and  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  living  men — the  other  is  dead,  and 
the  whole  scope  of  spiritual  effort  is  to  bring  them  to  Him  who 
can  quicken  the  dead.  Discipline  is  for  the  living  and  not  for 
the  dead.  It  is  not  an  ordinance  for  conversion,  but  an  ordi- 
nance for  repentance.  Its  design  is  to  recover  the  fallen — to 
arrest  the  backslider — it  is  the  rod  with  which  the  shepherd 
gathers  the  scattered  sheep  who  have  strayed  from  the  fold. 
It  is  the  solemn  caveat  against  their  sins  which  God  has 
directed  liis  Church  to  utter  in  the  ears  of  his  erring  people. 
Our  brethren  have  perpetrated  two  mistakes  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  ends  of  discipline.     In  the  first  place  they  regard 
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it  as  a  pumsiiment  ot  tne  ottenaer.  this  is  a  serious  error. 
There  are  no  punishments  in  the  Church  of  God,  it  is  founded 
upon  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  not  of  law — and  discipline  is  a 
merciful  provision,  a  kind  and  fatherly  chastisement  by  which 
a  son,  not  a  slave,  is  made  sensible  of  his  follies.  It  is  not  the 
act  of  a  judge  pronouncing  on  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the 
crime  and  giving  the  award  of  justice,  but  the  voice  of  a 
parent,  employing  just  such  tones  of  rebuke  as  are  likely  to 
arrest  attention.  When  men  show  by  their  contumacy  that 
they  were  not  sons,  they  are  then  cut  off  from  the  Church,  on 
the  very  ground  that  they  are  incapable  of  discipline.  Ex- 
communication is,  in  its  last  analysis,  a  solemn  declaration 
that  the  professions  of  the  party  which  brought  him  under  dis- 
cipline are  false,  and  that  he  who  was  mistaken  for  a  sheep  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  wolf.  It  is  the  act  of  separating  from  dis- 
cipline him  who  is  not  qualified  to  profit  by  it. 

The  other  error  is  that  judicial  process  is  a  means  of  conver- 
sion. That  God  might  bless  it  to  that  end,  as  he  can  overrule 
any  providence  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  that  he  has 
appointed  it  for  that  end  in  Ilis  word  is  more  than  has  yet  been 
proved.  Not  a  case  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  subjects  of  censure  were  not  regarded  as  professing 
brethren. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  logical  inconsistency  in  exempting 
non-communicating  members  from  judical  prosecution.  On 
the  contrary,  if  faith  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  bene- 
fit of  discipline,  the  paralogism  would  be  in  making  them 
subject  to  it. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real  relation  of  these 
persons  to  the  Church?  what  the  significance,  or  what  the  value 
of  their  membership?  We  answer,  in  the  terms  of  the  new 
rule,  they  are  under  its  government  and  training.  We  answer 
in  the  terms  of  our  Directory,  "they  are  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  the  church,  and  are  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  repeat  the  Catechism,  the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear 
God  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be  free   from  scandal,  appear 
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sober  and  steady  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body,  they  ought  to  be  informed,  it  is  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  But  if  they 
are  not  free  from  scandal,  nor  sober,  nor  competent  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body,  what  then  ?  The  silence  of  the  book  evidently 
implies  that  they  are  to  stay  where  they  are — they  are  still  to 
be  pressed  with  the  motives  and  claims  of  the  Gospel,  but  no 
government  is  to  be  exercised  over  them,  but  that  which  looks 
to  their  conversion.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Directory,  and  it  is  the  clear  common  sense  view  of  the 
case.  They  are  brought  into  the  Church  as  a  school  in  which 
they  are  to  be  trained  for  Christ ;  and  they  are  kept  as  pupils 
until  they  have  learned  the  lesson  they  were  set  to  acquire. 
And  as  their  relation  to  the  Church  is  through  their  parents, 
the  Church  exercises  its  watchful  care  over  them  in  their  infant 
years  through  the  family.  It  exacts  of  their  parents  that 
they  shall  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  and  maintain  a  christian  inspection  over  their  deport- 
ment and  habits.  When  they  are  released  from  parental  gov- 
ernment, the  pastor  and  elders  and  all  the  faithful  followers  in 
Christ  are  to  bring  to  bear  every  proper  influence  in  bringing 
them  to  recognize  tlicir  solemn  obligations  to  the  Saviour. 
The  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is,  as  we  liave  said,,  their  conversion, 
and  whatever  power  is  exerted  must  be  exerted  with  reference 
to  that  end.  From  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not  profess- 
ors of  religion,  their  irregularities  bring  no  scandal  upon  the 
Church.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  in  Christ  and  their  excesses 
are  consequently  no  reproach  to  His  name. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  owes  these  duties  to  all 
sinners,  and  that  these  baptized  persons  have  no  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  a  grievous  error. 
Their  baptism  has  brought  them  as  contradistinguished  from 
others,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  promises  of  the  covenant  in 
which  circumcision  brought  the  Jew  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Gentile.  To  them  belong,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  "  to  them  pertain  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises."    They  can  plead  the  promises 
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as  an  iinbaptized  sinner  cannot  plead  them.  God  is  nigh  to 
them  for  all  that  they  call  upon  him  for.  The  Scriptures  evi- 
dently distinguish  unbelievers  into  two  great  classes — those 
who  are  nigh  and  those  who  are  afar  off.  These  terms  do  not 
express  so  much  differences  of  moral  character  as  different 
relations  to  the  covenant.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour  the  Jew 
was  nigh — the  Gentile  was  afar  off,  though  the  Gentile  might 
have  been,  and  often  was,  a  better  man  than  the  Jew.  But 
the  Jew  was  nearer  to  God — he  was  consecrated  by  covenant 
adoption.  In  the  present  age,  the  baptized  unbelievers  are 
nigh,  and  the  unbaptized  afar  off.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  to  all  but,  as  in  the  beginning,  it  was  first  to  the 
Jew  and  then  to  the  Gentile,  first  to  the  nigh  and  then  to  those 
afar  off,  so  now  it  must  first  be  preaclied  to  the  baptized  and 
then  to  the  unbaptized.  The  bread  must  first  be  given  to  the 
children  and  then  to  the  dogs.  The  covenant  is  the  birthright 
of  the  seed  of  believers.  If,  then,  it  be  asked,  what  profit  is 
there  of  baptism  ?  we  answer,  much  every  way.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  is  a  glorious 
ilhistration  that  baptism  is  not  an  idle  ceremony— that  the 
privileges  to  which  it  entitles  are,  in  innumerable  cases,  sealed 
to  its  subjects.  Then,  too,  what  an  argument  does  it  put  into 
the  mouths  of  God's  servants  in  pressing  upon  baptized  unbe»- 
lievers  the  Saviour's  claims !  The  vows  of  God  are  upon  them 
— they  liave  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord — and  when  they 
pervert  their  faculties  and  strength  to  the  service  of  themselves 
or  the  world,  they  are  guilty  of  a  more  aggravated  profaneness 
than  could  have  been  imputed  to  the  Jew,  if  he  had  gone  into 
the  temple  and  taken  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  perverted 
them  to  his  private  use.  What  an  appeal  lies  in  this  conside- 
ration !  Then  the  value  of  their  privileges,  the  nearness  of 
God  to  them,  the  significance  of  their  baptism,  what  motives 
are  here?  To  this  must  be  added  the  enormity  of  guilt  which 
they  contract  by  unbelief.  They  cannot  sin  like  other  sinners. 
They  cannot  be  exalted  to  Heaven  and  then  expect  a  gentle 
fall.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  in  a  situation  to  be  addressed  by 
arguments  and  motives  and  considerations  like  these  ?  Beyond 
controversy  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  visi- 
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ble  Church ;  and,  beyond  controversy,  the  despising  of  such  a 
birthright  is  no  common  crime. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  view  of  the  case  that  taken  by 
our  brethren.  They  would  have  these  persons  when  they 
arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  if  they  resisted  all  private  and 
personal  efforts  for  their  conversion,  duly  cited  and  arraigned 
to  show  cause,  why  they  had  not  given  their  hearts  to  God. 
If,  after  repeated  admonitions  and  counsels  and  prayers,  they 
persisted  in  impenitence,  they  are  to  be  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated and  their  relation  to  the  Church  as  absolutely  abolished 
as  if  they  had  been  born  heathens  and  publicans.  Now  what 
will  be  the  effect,  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  proceedings! 
Some  it  would  make  hypocrites;  they  would  come  to  the  Lord's 
table  and  put  on  a  show  of  religion  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
this  species  of  discipline.  Some  would  treat  the  whole  thing 
with  contempt,  and  others  would  be  exasperated  against  the 
very  name  of  the  Church.  The  thing  is  so  revolting  that  no 
living,  spiritual  Church  has  ever  attempted  to  carry  it  out. 
The  theory  suits  onlj^  that  condition  of  things  when  there  is  no 
real  faith,  and  when  formal  observances  are  all  that  distinguish 
the  professor  of  religion  from  other  men.  The  tendency  would 
be  to  bring  about  just  this  state  of  things.  The  Church  would 
be  made  up  of  decent  professors  without  grace.  We  should 
soon  have  the  reign  of  moderatism.  The  effect,  too,  in  bring- 
ing infiint  baptism  into  disrepute  by  making  it  the  badge  of 
what  many  would  consider  a  disgraceful  bondage,  deserves  to 
be  seriously  weighed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  ordinance. 

Others,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with  discipline, 
maintain  that  these  persons  are  sclf-excommunicated — that 
their  continued  impenitence  is  an  actual  renunciation  of  their 
church  membership.  And  yet  the  very  persons  who  teach  this 
doctrine  are  loudest  in  the  clamor  against  the  riglit  of  a  poor, 
self-deceived  sinner  to  withdraw.  Excommunication  can  only 
be  pronounced  by  a  court,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
theory. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Committee  is  encumbered  with  none  of 
these  difficulties — it  is  consistent  with  itself,  consistent  with  the 
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nature  of  infant  baptism,  and  defines  intelligibly  and  scriptu- 
rally  tlie  status  of  these  people.  The  Church  of  God,  as  a  visible 
external  institute,  is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  members — this 
results  from  the  very  nature  of  its  organization  through  fami- 
lies. One  class  consists  of  true  believers,  or  those  who  profess  to 
be  such — the  other  of  their  children  who  are  to  be  trained  for 
God,  and  for  that  purpose  are  blessed  with  pre-eminent  advan- 
tages. They  are  to  be  retained  as  pupils  until  they  are  con- 
verted. If  they  should  continue  impenitent,  the  Church  does 
not  revoke  their  privileges,  but  bears  with  them  as  patiently  as 
her  Master.  They  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake.  This  host 
of  baptized  children  is,  however,  the  source  from  which  her 
strength  is  constantly  recruited.  The  Church  contains  a  sanc- 
tuary and  an  outer  court.  True  believers  are  in  the  sanctuary, 
others  in  the  outer  court,  and  the  sanctuary  is  constantly  filled 
from  the  court.  Our  brother,  in  this  review,  is  grievously  mis- 
taken when  he  says  that  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
new  rule  is,  "that  it  is  unreasonable  to  exercise  a  church  gov- 
ernment over  a  man,  to  which  he  has  not  given  his  own  volun- 
tary assent."  The  idea  is,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  government  wholly  unadapted  to  his  condition  and 
circumstances — it  is  unreasonable  to  treat  a  child  like  a  man — 
a  sinner  like  a  saint — an  unbeliever  like  a  professed  follower  of 
Christ.  The  reviewer  has  more  than  once  used  language  which 
implies  tliat  the  rule  abolishes  all  exercise  of  government  in 
relation  to  the  persons  in  question.  For  example:  "If  we 
roundly  assert,  as  even  the  revised  discipline  does,  that  all 
baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  we  see  little  con- 
sistency in  then  exempting  a  large  class  of  them  from  its  gov- 
ernment." But  who  has  done  that.  Not  the  new  book,  for 
that  expressly  asserts  that  they  "  are  under  its  government  and 
training."  The  only  thing  from  which  it  exempts  them  is  a 
particular  species  of  government,  for  which  they  are  not  yet 
prepared.  But  we  have  said  enough  upon  this  point  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  grounds  and  spirit  of  the  change. 
We  believe  that  it  exactly  represents  the  feeling  of  the  Church, 
and  that  it  has  only  to  be  understood  to  be  generally  and  cor- 
dially adopted. 
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Tlie  only  other  cliaiige  wliich  we  might  be  expected  to  notice, 
the  change  in  relation  to  the  competency  of  witnesses,  as  it 
has  elicited  no  censure,  and  seems  to  be  in  keejjing  with  the 
progress  of  civil  jurisprudence,  we  shall  pass  without  comment. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  prepared  to  commend  the  new  book 
as  a  real  improvement  upon  the  old.  It  has  pruned  away  re- 
dundancies and  supplied  many  important  omissions — removed 
incongruities  and  contradictions  to  the  general  tenor  of  our 
system — extended  privileges  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
important — cleared  up  ambiguities,  and  reduced  our  Discipline 
to  a  logical  completeness  and  coherence  which  it  did  not  pro- 
fess before.  It  has  simplitied  the  process  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, and  cleared  a  high  way  for  our  upper  courts  where  all 
before  was  rocks  and  thorns.  We  do  not  say  that  the  book  is 
perfect — but  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  better  book  than  the  old  one, 
and,  therefore,  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  Church.  Candor, 
however,  comj^els  us  to  acknowledge  that,  in  our  judgment,  it 
is  marred  by  one  remarkable  incongruity.  The  section  on  ap- 
y:)ealsis  out  of  harmony  with  the  principle  on  which  the  specific 
ditfereuce  of  the  various  modes  in  which  a  cause  nuiy  be 
removed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court  depends.  We  have 
four  methods  of  removal.  .  The  distinction  between  these  does 
not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  the  eil'ect  of  the 
transfer,  but  upon  the  jjarties  who  bring  the  nuitter  to  the 
attention  of  the  hiij;her  court.  When  the  hia-her  court  itself, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power  of  inquest,  brings  the 
nuitter  before  it,  we  have  then  a  case  of  review  and  control. 
Here  it  is  evidently  tlie  party  originating  the  inquiry  which 
determines  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  AVhen  a  lower  court 
transfers  a  nuitter,  either  for  advice  or  decision,  we  have  a  case 
of  reference — the  party  presenting  the  cause  to  the  higher 
court  being  still  the  dili'erential  idea.  The  complaint  is  the 
remedy  of  any  nuan  whose  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
j^rosperity  of  His  kingdom  prompts  him  to  seek  the  redress  of 
errors  and  irregularities  in  any  of  the  subordinate  tribunals — 
the  party  is  still  the  diHerential  idea.  In  consistency  with  this 
idea,  the  appeal  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  a  remedy  for 
personal  grievances,  and   confined  to  an  injured  party.     Had 
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this  restriction  been  made,  the  systein  would  have  been  logi- 
call}^  complete. 

The  effect  of  an  a^^peal  in  ai-resting  all  further  proceedings 
is  not  a  part  of  its  specific  difference,  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  relation  of  the  parties.  They  are  presumed  to 
be  injured.  Their  rights  liave  been  invaded,  and  until  this 
point  is  settled,  it  is  manifestly  fit  that  no  further  steps  should 
be  taken.  A  man  mav  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  his  own 
personal  iunnunities,  and  his  judgment  on  that  point  should  be 
respected  until  it  is  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  case  is  different 
with  questions  of  general  interest — one  man  there  is  as  com- 
petent a  judge  as  another,  and  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  a  few  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  Church  upon 
mere  abstract  differences  of  opinion.  Thus  much  we  have 
felt  bound  to  say.  But  the  abatement  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  advantages  which  the  new  book  offers.  Even  with 
this  defect,  our  system  is  well  nigli  perfect.  Every  member  of 
the  Churcli  lias  free  access  to  our  In'gher  courts,  and  if  wrong 
is  done,  the  whole  Church  is  to  blame  if  redress  is  not  sought 
and  obtained.  ^>%<,,. 
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ARTICLE  ir. 

LIFE  AND  WRITIiNGS  OF  MAIMONIDES. 

Ojpera  Maimonidis.     8  vols,  in  4.     Folio.     Vienna. 

While  the  Israelites  can  boast  of  a  host  of  Rabbins,  highly 
distinguished  in  the  various  branches  of  literature ;  in  the 
great  man  of  whose  life  and  writings  we  are  now  going  to 
treat,  they  have  produced  a  profound  philosopher  and  divine, 
whose  literary  fame  has  elicited  for  him  that  immortal  and 
well-known  Jewish  proverb,  "  From  Moses  to  Moses,  there 
was  none  like  to  Moses,"  i.  e.,  from  the  great  Lawgiver  to 
Moses  bar  Maimon. 
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Maimonides  has,  in  their  esteem,  exercised  the  greatest 
influence,  not  only  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  his  nation, 
but  also  on  the  civih'zed  world  in  general:  an  influence  which 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  felt,  and  even  found  on  the 
increase,  the  more  the  improvements  of  mankind  place  them 
on  a  level  with  a  sage,  whose  great  mind  and  enlightened 
liberality  outstripped  his  own  age,  and  has  not  yet  been 
attained  by  ours. 

Rabbi  Moses  bar  Maimon,  called  "  Moses  the  Egyptian," 
"Hasphardi"  (seeNachmanides),  "Ilacordovi"  (see  Wolf  and 
De  Rossi),  "Abu  Amran  Musah  ben  Abdallah  ben  Maimon" 
(see  Casiri),  or,  with  the  Greek  termination  that  has  since  been 
affixed,  "Maimonides,"  and  among  the  Israelites,  by  a  peculiar 
species  of  abbreviation  with  which  they  are  familiar,  "  Ram- 
bam,"  was  born  at  Cordova,  a  city  of  Spain,  on  passover  eve, 
being  the  30th  of  March,  A.  D.  1131,  according  to  Wolf  and 
De  Rossi,  or  1135,  according  to  Carmoly  and  Ziniz,  or  1139, 
according  to  others,  at  the  expense  of  his  mother's  life,  who 
died  in  giving  him  birth.  Said  to  be  descended  from  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy  (the  compiler  of  the  Mishna),  and  therefore 
by  a  female  line  from  kiag  David. 

Rabbi  Maimon,  his  latlier,  held  the  dignity  of  judge  of  the 
Israelites  in  his  native  city,  Cordova.  He  wa^  very  highly 
distinguished  for  his  great  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  dlstingnished  family,  which 
had,  dnring  seven  successive  generations,  held  the  dignified 
office  of  judge. 

Buxtorf  quotes  this  his  own  statement  of  honorable  pedigree, 
as  found  in  the  conclusion  of  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna: 
"I,  Moses,  son  of  Maimon  the  judge,  son  of  Joseph  the  sage, 
son  of  Isaac  the  judge,  son  of  Joseph  the  judge,  son  of 
Obadiah  the  judge,  son  of  Solomon,  son  of  Obadiah  the 
judge ;"  yet,  the  renown  he  himself  acquired  has  eclipsed  all 
these. 

.  In  early  life,  however,  Maimonides  was  remarkably  indolent 
and  unpromising  in  genius.  His  slothful  disposition,  which 
rendered  vain  and  useless  all  paternal  efforts  to  educate  him, 
completely  alienated  him  from  his  father's  aflfections,  who,  in 


. 
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a  moir.ent  of  passion,  very  severely  chastised  and  reproached 
him.  This  kind  of  treatment  tlie  pride  of  the  youth  could  not 
endure,  even  at  the  hands  of  his  father.  He,  therefore,  quitted 
his  paternal  home  and  sought  refuge  in  the  synagogue.  Being 
overcome  with  grief,  he  fell  asleep ;  and  on  awaking  he 
resolved  to  throw  off  his  habits  of  idleness,  and,  by  industry 
and  intense  application,  to  render  himself  worthy  of  a  long 
line  of  distinguish'ed  and  virtuous  ancestry. 

In  accordance  with  this  firm  resolution,  he  took  the  road  to 
Lucena,  a  city  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  thirty  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Cordova.  In  this  place  he  found  a  very  warm  friend  in  the 
person  of  Kabbi  Meir,  son  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben  Megas,  who 
took  him  as  a  pupil ;  and  in  his  very  celebrated  school,  our 
youth  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  manifold  branches 
of  learning  then  taught.  Up  to  about  A.  D.  1150,  the  youthful 
student  was  almost  neglected  by  his  father.  Tlie  peace  of 
Maimon's  family  was  very  much  disturbed  during  almost  all 
the  period  of  the  youth's  absence.  An  efifort,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  Maimon  to  find  out  his  son  and  bring  him  home, 
would  have  been  only  adding  one  more  trouble  to  his  many 
other  troubles.  This  was  owing  to  the  general  confusion  which 
then  prevailed  throughout  the  Moorish  dominions  in  Spain,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Almohad 
monarch,  Aabd-al-Mumen,  in  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Islamism,  subjected  the  Israelites — persecutions  which  raged 
with  very  particular  severity  at  Cordova,  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  Moslem  despot.  Indeed,  so  severe  was  the  perse- 
cution, that  at  one  time  any  Israelite  staying  a  month  longer, 
without  embracing  Mohammedanism,  was  to  forfeit  his  fife, 
and  his  children  were  to  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

On  leaving  Lucena,  his  benevolent  teacher  kindly  furnished 
him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  influential 
Israelites  at  Cordova,  and  through  them  he  was  invited  to 
address  the  congregation  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
after  his  arrival.  Up  to  the  moment  when  his  public  discourse 
ended,  our  noble  and  distinguished  youth  was  carefully 
guarding  the  secret  of  his  descent.  No  premature  discovery 
was  to  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  the  noble  triumph  which  he 
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meditated.  In  his  address,  wLicli  was  very  eloquent  and 
impressive,  Mainion's  son  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his 
acute  and  profound  mind.  The  auditors  were  entranced,  hut 
more  so  Mainion,  wlio  received  his  once  missing  child  with 
rapture,  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  congratulations 
of  tlie  afi'ected  congregation,  conducted  him  to  liis  beloved 
home. 

Restored  to  the  affections  of  his  parent,  he  returned  to  his 
studies  with  redoubled  ardor.  In  order  to  perfect  liimself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  astronouiy,  mathematics 
and  medicine,  he  frequented  the  very  celebrated  schools 
(according  to  Leo  African  us),  of  Ebn  Tophail  Ebn  Saig,  and 
more  particularly  tlie  great  Averroes,  wdiose  great  learning 
and  profound  investigations  of  the  Aristotelian  system  of 
philoso])liy  assembled  round  him  a  very  great  number  of 
pupils.  It  was  from  tliis  learned  Aral)  that  the  son  of  the 
Hebrew  judge  received  his  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  wliose 
works  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  where  they 
gained  an  influence  which,  for  many  centuries,  pervaded  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

The  events  which  happened  both  to  Averroes  and  Maimonides, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  bore  a  singular  coincidence. 
Averroes,  whose  full  name  is  Aabd-Allah  Mohammed  Ebn 
Omar  Ebn  Koshd,  first  placed  at  Cordova  as  a  cadi  or  judge 
(an  office  held  both  by  his  father  and  grandfather),  by  the 
African  prince  of  the  Mohadites,  commenced  delivering  in 
that  city  a  public  course  of  instruction,  by  wdiich  he  gained 
many  personal  enemies.  Accused  of  having  spoken  with 
tlisrespect  of  the  Alcoran,  he  was  stripped  both  of  his  dignity 
and  entire  fortune,  A.  D.,  1163.  In  his  distress  he  sought  a 
refnge  among  tlie  Israelites  of  Cordova;  some  say  even  in  the 
house  of  Maimonides.  Soon  after  this  escape  he  fled  from 
that  city  and  took  refuge  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  wdiere  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo  a  very  humiliating  penance  at  the  door 
of  the  mosque,  and  to  recant  some  of  his  opinions  which  were 
considered  adverse  to  the  religion  of  the  Alcoran.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  soon  re-instated 
by  Yoseph  ben  Jacob,  king  of  Moroccoi,  both  in  his  former 
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dignity  as  a  judge,  and  his  office   as  professor,  wliich  lie  con- 
tinued to  exercise  during  the  space  of  ahont  forty  years. 

"Wliile  the  storm  was  hursting  over  the  liead  of  the  devoted 
victim  Averroes,  Maimonides  was  accused  of  having  shared 
the  deistical  opinions  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  was  exposed 
to  all  tlie  calumnies  which  malice  could  invent,  and  to  all  the 
persecutions  wliich  mistaken  zeal  could  inflict.  And  when, 
subsequently,  it  was  discovered  that  his  was  the  house  in 
which  Averroes  had  found  an  asylum,  the  ill-feeling  harbored 
against  him,  both  by  Israelites  and  Moors,  increased  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  Spanish  fatherland. 

About  this  period,  the  Almohad  monarch  caused  the  poor 
Israelites  to  be  very  severely  persecuted,  in  consequence  of  the 
rich  coffin  that  contained  the  embalmed  body  of  Mohammed 
at  Mecca  having  been  robbed  of  many  diamonds  and  valuable 
jewels  by  a  band  of  Arabs,  aided  by  some  accomplices  in  the 
town;  the  guards,  however,  in  order  to  screen  their  negligence, 
accused  the  Israelites  that  had  come  from  Toledo  of  the  act, 
saying  they  had  been  sent  by  the  other  Israelites  of  Spain  to 
commit  it.  The  report  being  believed,  many  Israelites  were 
put  to  death,  forty  synagogues  were  burnt,  and  a  decree  issued, 
calling  upon  Israelites  and  Christians  to  embrace  Islainism, 
whether  tliev  would  or  not. 

In  consequence  of  these  troubles,  a  great  many  of  the 
Israelites,  discontented  with  the  African  despot  and  African 
rule,  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Christian  sovereigns,  especially 
king  Alphonso  YIII,  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Maimonides, 
however,  who  was  at  all  times  disinclined  to  look  favorably 
on  Christians,  and,  alas!  also  on  Christianity  itself,  preferred 
remaining  on  the  Saracen  territory  in  Spain,  and  consented  to 
an  outward  conformity  with  tlie  rites  of  Islamism,  in  preference 
to  seeking  a  refuge  in  a  Christian  country. 

As  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
escaped  to  Africa,  and,  after  a  short  residence  at  Morocco, 
established  himself  in  Egypt.  There,  for  some  time,  he  lived  . 
in  obscurity,  maintaining  himself  by  trading  in  medals  and 
precious  stones.  Egypt  was,  at  that  time,  the  seat  of  intestine 
and  foreign  warfare.     Fatiinite  caliphs,  descendants  of  Ali, 
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the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  were  gradually 
sinking  into  such  a  state  of  \veakness,  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  preserve  their  dominions.  Anarchy,  and  hostile  inroads 
of  Christian  kings  and  Turkish  sultans,  ruled  supreme.  In 
this  state  of  confusion,  Maimonides  accommodated  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  suifered  his  nuister  mind  and  transcendent 
talents  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  influence  of  an  opiate. 
As  soon  as  the  Turks,  after  completing  their  conquests  in  Asia, 
overthrew  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  established 
their  dominion  in  that  country,  Maimonides,  meeting  with 
Al-Fadhl  Aabd-Arrahhim  Ebn  Al-Baisani,  one  of  Salaheddin's 
generals,  and  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  immediately 
attached  himself  to  him,  and  very  soon  after  became  his 
physician  and  counsellor. 

By  this  means,  Maimonides  was  soon  brought  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  Salaheddin  Yoseph  Ebn  Agub,  formerly  vizier  of 
Bagdad,  who  became  sultan  after  the  year  1171,  or  (as  he  was 
more  usually  called)  Saladin,  King  of  Egypt,  and  was  taken 
into  his  majesty's  service  as  physician-in-chief  and  privy 
counsellor. 

About  this  time  (according  to  Alkifti's  statement),  a  king  of 
the  Franks  (name  not  mentioned)  was  taken  ill  at  Ascalon. 
This  king  of  the  Christians,  though  inhabiting  a  land  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  he  must  have  considered 
defiled  by  the  footsteps  of  a  Jew — though  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  adventurers  that  had  proved  tlie  most  sanguinary 
persecutors  of  the  defenceless  Hebrews  ;  though  able  to  boast 
of  ruling  over  a  country  but  two  generations  back  cleared  by 
the  sword  of  the  noisome  weeds  of  Judaism,  vet  the  medical 
skill  of  Maimonides  held  such  powerful  inducements  even  to 
him,  that  he  felt  lie  would  be  safe  in  his  hands,  and  accordingly 
invited  him  to  come  into  the  country  where  his  race  was  hated, 
into  the  royal  presence — nay,  wished  to  entrust  him  with  his 
royal  life. 

At  this  time,  the  triumph  of  Maimonides  was  complete, 
being  courted  by  two  hostile  monarchs,  occupying  most 
prominent  positions  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Maimonides, 
however,  giving  the    preference    to    the   Moslem   monarch, 
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positively  refused  to  render  any  service  to  tlie  king  of  the 
Christians. 

His  elevation  excited,  of  course,  the  envy  of  others,  who, 
alike  jealous  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  sought  not  to  emulate  or 
to  surpass  him  in  talents,  but  strove,  by  mean  intrigues  and 
foul  calunmy,  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  royal 
master.  A  Mohammedan  lawyer  from  Spain  accused  him 
publicly  of  profaning  the  religion  of  Islam,  by  having 
abandoned  it  for  Judaism ;  but  the  king  himself  defended  his 
physician-in-chief  on  the  ground  that  a  forced  religion  is  no 
religion.  Finally,  he  was  accused  of  having  attempted  to 
poison  his  royal  master.  Whether  justly  or  not,  the  sultan 
sent  him  to  spend  a  few  years  in  disgrace  and  exile.  He  is 
said  to  have  spent  all  the  time  of  his  banishment  in  a  cave, 
and  devoted  it  entirely  to  his  manifold  studies,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  filled  many  volumes. 

He  w^as  afterwards  re-called  and  re-instated  in  the  favor  of 
the  sultan  and  his  court.  All  the  former  ill-feelings  were  now 
exchanged  for  those  of  respect  and  admiration.  In  short, 
Maimonides,  happy  in  the  circle  of  his  affectionate  family,  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  worldly  goods,  respected  by 
every  one  that  knew  him,  admired  and  beloved  by  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  disciples,  and  nearly  idolized  by  a  great 
portion  of  his  co-religionists,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.  Indeed,  so  far  had  his  fame  spread,  that 
the  desire  of  seeing  him  is  mentioned  by  an  eminent  Arabian 
scholar,  Aabd-Allatif,  as  one  of  the  motives  for  his  repairing 
from  a  distant  country  to  Egypt,  His  time  was  devoted  to 
the  noble  task  of  benefiting  either  the  mind  by  his  writings 
and  instruction,  or  the  body  by  his  medical  skill  and  exertions. 
His  unremitting  activity  is  described  by  himself  in  a  sketch  of 
his  way  of  life  during  forty  years,  when  his  time  was  divided 
between  his  practice  as  a  physician,  his  employment  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  and  his  diligent  and  extensive  labor  in  his 
study.  It  is  preserved  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Kabbi 
Samuel  Aben  Tibbon,  the  diligent  translator  of  his  Arabic 
works  into  the  Hebrew  tongue  : 
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"  The  residence  of  the  king  and  my  abode  are  situated  at  some  little 
distance.  Every  day  I  am  obliged  to  appear  at  court;  if  the  sultan, 
or  one  of  his  wives  or  children,  are  ill,  I  remain  there  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  If  all  are  well,  I  return  home,  but  never  before  noon. 
Then,  having  dismounted  and  washed  my  hands,  I  enter  my  house, 
which  I  generally  find  filled  with  people.  Israelites  and  Gentiles,  rich 
and  poor,  merchants  and  magistrates,  friends  and  enemies,  await  me. 
I  request  their  permission  to  take  some  food,  which  I  only  do  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  After  that,  I  converse  with  each  of  my 
visitors,  and  prescribe  medicines  for  them.  Meanwhile,  people  are 
continually  coming  in  and  going  out,  so  that  it  is  generally  two  hours 
after  dark  before  all  the  attendance  ceases;  I  then  throw  myself  on  a 
couch,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  take  a  little  repose.  You  may 
imagine  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  Israelite  can  come  to  me  for 
private  intercourse  on  religious  subjects.  It  is  only  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  synagogue  come  to  me  after  morning 
prayers,  that  I  can  give  them  any  directions  for  their  conduct  during 
the  week.  Then  we  read  together  a  little  until  noon,  after  which  some 
return  to  me,  and  we  read  together  again  till  the  time  of  evening 
prayer.  This  is  my  usual  way  of  life.  Do  not  think,  however,  that 
I  have  completely  described  it.  When,  by  the  help  of  God,  you  may 
be  able,  after  having  finished  the  translation  for  the  use  of  your  fathers, 
to  come  and  see  me  here,  you  can  convince  yourself,  by  your  own  eyes, 
of  the  truth." 


How  this  learned  Israelite,  in  the  midst  of  such  overwhelming 
occupation,  could  iiud  the  leisure  requisite  to  collect  and  digest 
materials  for  tlie  numerous  and  voluminous  works  whicli  have 
flowed  from  his  pen,  is  indeed  astonishing.  His  books  amount 
to  more  than  forty  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
magnitude.  To  name  some  of  them  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
wide  field  of  his  studies,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
he  wrote. 

A. commentary  on  the  Mislma  was  the  labor  of  his  youth, 
begun  while  lie  was  yet  in  Spain,  in  his  twent3^-third  year,  and 
concluded  in  Egypt  in  his  thirtieth  year.  This  work  was 
written  in  Arabic,  accompanied  with  several  very  valuable 


introductions  to  the  various  orders  or  single  treatises  of  the 
Mishna.  These  valuable  introductions  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  celebrated  orientalist,  E.  Pocock,  and  published 
by  him  in  the  original  Arabic  and  the  translation,  at  Oxford, 
A.  D.  1655,  under  the  title  of  "  Porta  Mosis."  Manuscripts 
of  this  commentary  in  the  original  language  are  sti^    extant  in 
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various  libraries ;  among  others,  in  the  Bodleian.  This  whole 
work  was  translated  into  Hebrew  in  fragmentary  parts,  by 
the  following  respective  rabbins,  viz :  Samuel  Eben  Tibbon, 
andliis  son  Moses;  Judah  Cliarisi;  Joseph  Alfual ;  Chaim 
ben  Baka  ;  Jacob  Achsai  Badrashi ;  Solomon  ben  Jacob  ;  and 
Nathaniel  Almali.  Numerous  complete  Hebrew  editions  of 
the  whole  work  are  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  thousands  of 
Hebrew  libraries.  A  part  of  it  liad  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Paul  Riccius,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Epitome 
Doctrinse  Talmudicse ;  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Gulielmus 
Surenhusius,  who  published  it  along  with  the  commentary  of 
Rabbi  Obadiah,  of  Bartenora,  in  his  edition  of  the  Mishna, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  between  A.  D.  1675  and  1689.  It 
was  also  translated  into  the  Spanish  language  by  Rabbi 
Abraham  ben  Reuben  ben  Nachraan,  under  the  title  of 
"  Misnaioth,"  con  el  Comento  de  el  Hacham  Rabbeno 
Moseh  bar  Maimon,"  published  at  Yenice,  A.  D.  1606 ;  and 
into  tlie  German  by  R.  J  Fiirstenthal,  under  the  title  of  "  Das 
Jiid.  Traditionswesen,  dargestellt  in  des  R.  Mos.  Maimonides 
Einleitung  in  seinen  Misclmakommentar,  &c."  Breslau,  1842. 
The  following  extract  from  his  preface  to  the  Mishna  may 
not  prove  unacceptable  : 


"  Know  that  everything  under  the  lunar  sphere  is  created  for  the 
use  of  man.  If  there  are  animals  and  plants,  the  utility  of  which  is 
not  apparent,  it  is  because  our  ignorance  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
it.  The  proof  is,  that  every  age  makes  discoveries  of  the  utility  of 
certain  animals  and  plants  ;  objects  that  to  us  seem  poisonous,  possess 
their  salutary  qualities ;  we  have  an  evident  proof  in  vipers,  which, 
although  noxious  reptiles,'have  been  rendered  useful  to  man.  Then, 
since  man  is  the  end  of  all  creation,  we  must  examine  for  what  purpose 
he  exists,  for  what  end  he  is  created.  We  see  every  object  of  the 
creation  produce  the  effect  for  which  it  is  created ;  the  palm  yields  its 
dates,  the  spider  weaves  its  cobwebs.  All  their  qualities  render  the 
animal  or  plant  proper  to  attain  their  purpose.  Then  what  is  that  of 
man  ?  It  cannot  be  to  eat,  drink,  propagate,  build  walls,  or  to 
command ;  for  these  occupations  are  separate  from  him,  and  add  not  to 
his  essence,  and  he  possesses  nearly  the  whole  of  them  in  common 
with  other  animals. 

"  It  is,  then,  intelligence  only  that  augments  his  being  and  elevates 
him  from  a  lowly  condition  to  a  sublime  state.  It  is  but  by  reason 
that  man  distinguishes  himself  from  the  other  animals ;  he  himself  is 
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but  a  rational  animal.  By  reason,  I  mean  the  understanding  of 
comprehensible  subjects,  and  above  all,  of  the  unity  of  God;  all  other 
knowledge  tends  to  conduct  him  to  that;  but  to  arrive  at  it  he  must 
avoid  luxury,  for  too  much  care  bestowed  on  the  body  destroys  the 
soul.  The  man  who  abandons  himself  to  his  passions,  who  renders  his 
understanding  subservient  to  his  corporeal  desires,  does  not  demonstrate 
the  divine  power  that  lies  within  him,  that  is  to  say,  reason,  which  is  a 
matter  floating  in  the  ocean  of  space. 

"  It  results  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  purpose  of  our  world, 
and  the  objects  contained  therein,  is  man  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
goodness.  For  a  riian  to  be  perfect,  he  must  combine  in  himself 
science  and  action,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  truth  with  the  practice 
of  virtue.  This  is  what  not  only  our  prophets,  but  the  ancient 
philosoi)liers  taught  us,  and  it  will  be  found  more  detailed  in  my 
exposition  of  the  '  J^thics  of  the  Fathers.'  "J'hroughout  the  law  you 
find  this  precept,  '  Learn  and  then  practice.'  It  inculcates  that 
knowledge  precedes  action,  for  knowledge  leads  to  actions,  while  they 
do  not  lead  to  knowledge." 

Knowledge,  in  Mainionidcs's  opinion,  is  power.  This  truth 
he  fully  proved  in  his  very  numerous,  profound,  and  original 
writings,  whicli  have  constituted  a  new  era  in  liis  nation's 
religion  and  literature.  Respecting  hiui,  Justiniani  thus 
writes:  "  Fuit  auctor  iste  candidus,  minimeque  superstitiosus; 
plus  certe  veritati  addictus  qnain  naeniis  importunis  neoteri- 
corum  Judieoruni.  Percipies  porro  ilhnn  qua3  sunt  religionis 
religiose,  qua3  philosopbica  philosophice,  quai  Tahnudica 
talmudice ;  ac  deinuni  (|U{e  sunt  divina  tractare."  And 
Claveriiig,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  says:  "The  memory  of 
Mainionides  had  ever  flourished,  and  will  flourish  forever." 
He  couipares  him  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Ahravanel  to 
Scotus.  '"The  latter,"  says  the  Bisliop,  "over-sul)tilly  sought 
for  arguments  in  everything,  and  often  tires  his  reader  instead 
of  convincing  hiin  ;  hut  Maimonides,  who  is  more  solid,  more 
nervous  and  strong,  is  contented  to  produce  a  small  numher  of 
convincing  reasons." 

Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the  "  Yad  Hachazakah,  sen 
nianus  fortis  quam  fecit  Musis  in  conspectu  Israel,"  which  is 
an  abstract  from  the  Talmud,  containing  only  the  resolutions 
or  decisions  made  therein  on  every  case,  without  the  descants, 
disputes,  fables  and  other  trash,  under  which  they  lay  buried 
in  that  vast  load  of  rubbish.    *'  This  work,"  says  Dr.  Prideaux, 
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''  is  one  of  the  conipletest  digests  of  law  that  was  ever  made  ; 
I  mean  not  as  to  matter,  bnt  in  respect  only  of  the  clearness 
of  tlie  style  and  method  in  which  it  is  composed,  the  filthy 
mass  of  dirt  from  under  which  he  dng  it,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive manner  in  which  he  hath  digested  the  whole.  Others 
among  them  (the  Iraelites)  liave  attempted  the  like  work,  but 
none  have  been  able  to  exceed  or  come  nigh  him  herein.  And 
for  this  and  other  of  his  writings,  he  is  very  deservedly 
esteemed  the  best  antlior  among  them." 

This  complete  pandect  of  Judaic,  civil  and  common  law, 
consists  of  fourteen  books,  being  the  work  of  twelve  years. 
It  is  written  in  very  pure  Hebrew,  and  in  an  easy  and  elegant 
style.  It  was  first  published  at  Soncino,  A.  D.  1490,  folio. 
Ee-published  at  Venice,  1521,  tliree  volumes,  folio;  and  at 
Amsterdam,  dated  A.  M.  5461,  four  volumes,  folio.  Selections 
from  it  have  also  been  published  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with 
notes  by  Bernard,  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Main  Principles 
of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  selections 
from  the  yad  Ilachazakah  of  Maimonides,  with  a  literal  English 
translation,  copious  illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  &c."  Cam- 
bridge, 1832,  8vo.     The  order  of  this  book  is  as  follows,  viz: 

I.  The  book  of  Knowledge,  containing  five  treatises:  1. 
Foundation  of  the  law;  2.  Etlii-cal  rules;  3.  On  the  study  of 
the  law ;  4.  On  idolatry  ;  5.  On  repentance. 

II.  The  book  of  Love,  containing  six  treatises ;  treating  of 
the  various  devotional  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  reading 
of  the  Sheniaa  Israel,  of  the  wearing  of  the  phylacteries,  the 
fringes,  &c. 

III.  The  book  of  the  Seasons,  containing  ten  treatises  ;  treat- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
connected  therewith. 

lY.  The  book  about  Women,  containing  five  treatises ; 
treating  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  all  relations  connected  with 
or  growing  out  of  the  state  of  marriage. 

Y.  Tlie  book  of  Holiness,  containing  three  treatises;  treating 
of  the  acts  that  are  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Israelite, 
as  the  partaking  of  prohibited  food,  &c. 
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YI.  The  book  of  Uncommon  Things,  containing  four  treat- 
ises; treating  of  oaths,  vows,  and  the  like. 

YII.  The  book  about  Seeds,  containing  seven  treatises ; 
treating  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  various  laws  con- 
nected therewith. 

YIII.  The  book  of  Service,  containing  nine  treatises ;  treat- 
ing of  the  temple  and  its  vessels,  the  divine  service,  the  daily 
and  additional  sacrifices,  and  every  other  circumstance  con- 
nected with  these  matters. 

IX.  Tlie  book  about  Sacrifices,  containing  six  treatises ; 
treating  of  those  sacrifices  that  are  brought  on  occasions  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  book. 

X.  The  book  of  Purification,  containing  eight  treatises; 
treating  of  things  contact  with  which  renders  unclean,  and 
also  of  the  mode  of  purification. 

XL  The  book  of  Damages,  containing  five  treatises  ;  treat- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  damages  and  their  compensation. 

XII.  The  book  of  Property,  containing  five  treatises  ;  treat- 
ing of  the  modes  of  conveying  property,  and  of  partnership, 
and  of  other  circumstances  growing  out  of  these  relations. 

XIII.  The  book  of  Judgments,  containing  five  treatises ; 
treating  of  all  kinds  of  trui'ts,  loans,  &c. 

XIY.  Tlie  book  of  Judges,  containing  five  treatises; 
treating  of  the  sanhedrim,  witnesses,  rebels,  kings,  w^ars,  and 
other  relations  connected  with  these  subjects.* 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  student,  we  will  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  those 
parts  of  this  work  which  had  been  translated  and  published  in  Latin. 

De  Fundamentis  Logis  cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis  Juncto  Textu  heb.  Anist.,  1638 ; 
and  without  the  text,  Mosis  Maimonidae  Theoremata  de  Principiis  Juris  Divini. 
Amst.,  1680;  by  W.  H.  Vorst. 

Canones  Ethici  Mos.  Maimonides  cum  vers.  lat.  et  cum  notis  uberioribus. 
Amst.,  1640  and  1653;  by  G.  Genz. 

De  Studio  Legis,  cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis.     Oxford,  1705;  by  Bp.  R,  Clavering. 

Latina  Interpretatio  Tractatus  Talmud  Torah,  Mos.  Maimon.  Strassburg,  1705  ; 
by  J.  Ulmann. 

De  Idololatria,  cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis,  along  with  his  father's  work,  De  Theologia 
Gentilium.  Amst.,  1642,  1666,  and  1700;  by  D.  Voss.  The  same  work,  by  J. 
B.  Carpzov. 

De  Poenitentia,  cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis.     Cantabrig,  1631 ;  by  G.  N. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  whole  work,  Maimonides  very  ingeni- 
ously fixed  the  number  613  as  being  the  exact  number  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  answering  to  the  num- 


, 


The  same  work,  without  text  and  notes:  Helmstadt,  1651 ;  by  J.  Hilpert.  lb. 
cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis:  Oxford,  1705;  by  Bp.  R.  Clavering,  lb.  cum  vers.  lat.  et 
specimen  observationum  philol.  in  V.  T.  Strasburg,  1705 ;  by  J.  Ulmann. 

De  Lectione  Shemaa.     Leipzig,  1708;  by  L.  D.  Vollhagen. 

De  Phylacteriis,  schedis,  et  de  libro  Legis,  lat.  convers.  cum  notis.  Hanau, 
1705  ;  by  J.  H.  van  Bashuysen. 

De  Peniculamentis  Sacris,  cum  vers.  lat.  et  notis.  Ff.  a.M.  1710;  by  J.  H. 
May. 

Tr.  de  Circumcisione,  cum  vers.  lat.  Strassburg,  1661 ;  by  S.  Schmid.  lb., 
Konigsburg,  1705;  by  Ch.  Walther. 

Tr.  De  Fcjrto^xpiationis,  cum  vers.  lat.     Paris,  1667  ;  by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 

Tr.  de  Fermeimy^xpurgando  et  massa  non  Fermentata  Tempore  Paschali,  cum 
vers.  lat.     Paris,  1687;  by  L.  C.  De  Veil. 

Tr.  de  Siclis,  liebr\et  lat.  cum  aunotationibus.  Leyden,  1718  and  1727  ;  by  J. 
Esgers. 

Tr.  de  Consecratione  Novilunii,  cum  vers.  lat.  Paris,  1669;  by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 
Without  the  text,  Amst.,  1701.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus, 
vol.  xvii.     Venice,  1744. 

Novilunii  Initiatio,  ad  Mentem  Talmudlstarum,  pro  Festis  Judaeorum  determi- 
nandis,  parandoque  ipsorum  Calendario  e  Rabb.  Mose  Maimonide.  Jena,  1703 ; 
by  H.  B.  Witter. 

Tr.  de  Jejuniis,  hebr.  et  lat.  Leipzig,  1662;  by  J.  B.  Carpzov.  lb.,  Paris, 
1667  ;  by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 

Tr.  de  Matrimonio  Ebraeorum  Caput  Decimum,  &c.  Jena,  1746;  by  J.  F.  Hirt. 
The  whole  treatise,  De  Matrimonio  s.  Maritatione,  hebr.  et  lat. ;  by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 
Paris,  1673. 

Tr.  de  Repudiatione  Caput  Primum,  hebr.  et  lat.  Jena,  1718;  by  J.  J.  Sonnen- 
schmid. 

Tr.  de  Prohibito  Congressu  et  Incestu,  caput  xiii  et  xiv.  Oxford,  1679 ;  by  H. 
Prideaux. 

Tr.  de  Cibis  Prohibitis,  latine  dedit  sine  textu  hebr.  cum  notis.  Hafn.,  1722-24, 
by  M.  Woldike. 

Tr.  de  Juramentis,  lat.  cum  notis  diffusis.  Heidelberg,  1672;  by  J.  F.  Mieg. 
lb.,  Leyden,  1706  ;  by  J.  C.  Dittmar. 

Tr.  de  ^Estimatione  rerura  et  personarum  et  de  anathemate  ac  devotione  ad 
usum  sacrum,  hebr.  et  lat.     Ultraj.,  1720-23  ;  by  H   Langenes. 

Tr.  de  Heterogeneis  non  Jungendis  aut  Ferendis,  caput  1-3,  hebr.  et  lat.  Up- 
sala,  1713;  by  L.  Hellman.  Caput  4-5,  by  M.  0.  Beronius.  Upsala,  1714;  et 
caput  vi;  ib.,  1727. 

Tr.  de  portione  Pauperibus  Relinquenda,  hebr.  et  lat.  Oxford,  1679;  by  H. 
Prideaux. 
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bers  of  248  bones  and  365  sinews  in  the  body  of  man  ;  calling 
upon  man  to  worship  his  Creator  with  his  whole  body  and 
soul. 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  to  be  translated  into  German. 
Two  jiarts  of  it  have  already  been  published  at  Konigsberg, 
1846,  '7,  '8,  Its  title  is  as  follows :  "  Das  Grosse  Werk  Mai- 
munis^s  in  Deutscher  Uebersetzungu.  d.  T.  Mischne-Tora  in  14 
Biichern,  das  gesammte  Jiid.,  theol.,  j^hilos.,  ethische  und  ritn- 
elle  Gesetzesgehiet  unfassen  d,  by  E.  Soloweiczyk." 

Several  Hebrew  scholars  have  promised,  from  time  to  ti 
to  favor  the  literary  world  with  an  English   version  of 
work,  but  none  of  them  has  redeemed  his  pledge. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  his  ethical  rules,  we  will  let 
Maimonides  speak  for  himself  as  to  the  soundness  and  sublimity 
of  the  precepts,  and  the  correctness  of  the  views  therein  de- 
tailed. 


Tr.  de  Primitiis  Offerendis  et  Donis  Sacerdotum,  hebr.  et  lat.,  usque  ad  caput  vii 
incl.  Upsala,  1694-5;  by  G.  Peringer.  lb.  caput  quartura,  hebr.  et  lat.  cum 
notis.      Leyden,  1702  ;  by  J.  R.  Cramer, 

Tr.  de  Anno  Septimo  et  Jubileo,  hebr.  et  lat.  cum  notis.  Ff.  a.M.  1708 ;  by  J. 
H.  Mai  (fil.) 

Tr.  de  Domo  Electa  s.  Ranctuario,  lat. ;  by  L.  de  Chapelle, — to  be  found  in 
Ugolino's  Thesaurus,  vol.  viii.     Venice,  1744. 

Liber  do  Ministerio  Sacro,  lat.  convert,  et  brevibus  notis  atque  iconographia 
Templi  illustravit.     Paris,  1678  ;  by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 

Liber  de  Sacrificiis,  lat.  convert,  cum  notis.     London,  1683,  and  Amst.,  1701 
by  L.  C.  de  Veil. 

Tr.  de  iis,  qui  non  tenentur  habere  sacrificium  expiationis,  cum  vers,  lat.  et 
notis.     Hafn.,  1711;  by  P.  S  Aarhus. 

Tr.  De  Vacca  Rufa,  lat.  cum  notis.     Amst.,  1711 ;  by  A.  Ch.  Zeller. 

Tr,  de  Synedriis  eoruniqiie  Poenis,  hebr.  et  lat.     Amst.,  1695;  by  H.  Honting. 

Tr.  de  Rebellibus,  hebr.  et  lat.     Wittenberg,  1700;  by  J.  L.  Lenz. 

Tr.  de  Luctu  et  Lugentibus,  lat.  Leipzig,  1666.  Ff.  a.M.  1691;  by  M.  Geier. 
It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Ugolino's  Theasaurus,  vol,  xxxiii.     Venice,  1744, 

Tr.  de  Regibus  et  eorum  Bellis,  hebr.  et  lat.  cum  notis.  Rotter.,  1699 ;  by  M- 
Leydecker,  lb.,  capita  8-10.  CJxford,  1679  ;  by  H.  Prideaux.  lb.,  capita  11-12. 
Paris,  1572;  by  G.  Genebrard.  lb.,  cap  11,  hebr.  et  lat,  Upsala,  1692;  by  G. 
Peringer. 

The  Book  of  Knowledge  is  also  translated  into  Spanish,  entitled,  "  Tratado  de 
Moralidad  y  Regimiento  de  la  Vida,  di  Rabbenu  Mose  de  Egypto,  por  Dav.  de 
Lara."    Hamburg,  1662. 
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Having  in  tlie  fi]"st  section  adverted  to  the  different  passions, 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  mankind,  and  laid  down,  as  a 
general  rnle,  tliat  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that  mode- 
ration in  everything  is  the  di*y  of  man,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"  Sec.  2.  There  are,  however,  some  dispositions  in  which  it  is  wrong 
to  pursue  even  a  middle  course,  but  the  contrary  extreme  to  which  is 
at  once  to  be  embraced,  as,  for  instance,  pride.  It  is  unlawful  to  bal- 
anc:e  between  pride  and  humility;  but  duty  commands  us  to  be  as 
humble  as  possible.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  merely  meek,  but  man 
ought  to  be  truly  humble.  To  teach  this,  the  sacred  Scriptures  relate 
concerning  Moses:  '  Now,  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'     Numb,  xii,  8. 

"  In  like  manner  man  ouglit  entirely  to  avoid  wrath.  If  circum- 
stances require  a  man  to  evince  his  displeasure,  even  then  he  must 
only  assume  the  semblance  of  anger,  without  harboring  the  reality. 
The  way  of  the  righteous  is,  if  they  are  insulted,  they  retort  not;  they 
hear  themselves  reviled,  and  answer  not;  they  rejoice  amidst  their  suf- 
ferings; and  to  them  may  be  applied  the  language  of  Deborah,  'Jjct 
them  that  love  11  im  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.' 
fJudges  v,  81. 

"  Man  should  make  it  a  rule  not  to  be  loquacious,  and  only  to  speak 
what  the  occasion  absolutely  requires.  Even  in  teaching  the  law,  or 
any  science,  let  the  words  be  few,  but  their  meaning  comprehensive. 
The  rule  is,  let  your  instruction  be  concise.  Many  words  with  little 
meaniiig  is  folly.  Thus  Solomon  says,  '  A  fool's  voice  is  known  by 
multitude  of  words.'     Eccles,  v,  3. 

"  It  is  forbidden  to  man  to  make  use  of  flattery  and  deceit.  He  is 
not  to  feel  diiTercntly  in  his  heart  from  what  his  mouth  expresses;  but 
his  inward  feelings  are  to  be  in  unison  with  his  conduct,  and  he  is  to 
speak  as  he  thinks.  Truth  in  words,  sincerity  of  mind,  and  a  heart 
devoid  of  guile,  is  the  duty  of  every  man  ;  as  the  law  ordains,  '  That 
which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live.' 
Deut.  xvi,  20.  ' 

"  Man  is  not  to  indulge  in  boisterous  mirth,  rude  laughter,  and 
jeers;  nor  is  he  to  sink  into  apathetic  melancholy,  but  is  to  be  cheerful. 
Idle  mirth  and  giddiness  lead  to  indecency.  We  are  to  avoid  alike 
the  extremes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  be  cheerful,  and  receive  every  man 
in  a  pleasarjt  maimer.  Man  is  not  to  be  too  greedy  of  gain,  or  to  strive 
for  riches;  nor  is  he  to  be  lazy,  or  indulge  in  idleness.  He  must  be  of 
a  satisfied  disposition,  devoting  little  of  his  time  to  worldly  affairs,  but 
much  to  the  study  and  observance  of  the  '  divine  laws.'  However 
humble  his  lot  may  be,  he  is  to  be  cheerful  and  satisfied,  and  be  neither 
envious,  rancorous,  nor  coveting  worldly  grandeur;  for  envy,  passions 
and  ambition,  deprive  a  man  of  a  close  intercourse  with  his  Maker. 

"  Should  a  man  think,  that  as  envy,  passions  and  ambition,  are  very 
pernicious  qualities,  he  will  embrace  the  opposite   extremes,  and  to  do 
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so  devote  himself  to  abstinence,  as,  for  instance,  not  indulge  in  whole- 
some meat  and  drink,  not  to  marry,  or  occupy  a  respectable  dwelling, 
or  dress  becomingly,  but  to  envelope  himself  in  sackcloth  and  haircloth, 
as  the  idolatrous  priests  do ;  lie  would  be  doing  wrong  and  committing 
a  sin.  Man  is  to  abstain  only  froni  that  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
law,  and  is  not,  by  oath  or  vow,  to  deprive  himself  of  those  enjoyments 
which  the  law  by  its  permission  sanctions.  Penances  beyond  what  the 
law  ordains,  are  comprised  in  this  remark;  and  it  is  with  respect  to 
such  that  Solomon  said,  '  lie  not  righteous  overmuch  ]  neither  make 
thyself  overwise;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself'/ '  Eccles.  vii, 
10. 

"  Man  is  to  impress  on  his  mind  that  whatever  he  does  is  to  be  with 
the  intention  to  glorify  his  Creator.  His  rising,  his  walking,  his 
speech,  and  all  his  occuj)ations,  are  to  have  that  aim.  If,  for  instance, 
he  is  engaged  in  his  daily  avocations,  he  is  not  to  aim  at  the  gain  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining  what  his  preservation 
requires;  such  as  food,  raiment,  and  a  dwelling  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  I'amily.  When  eating,  drinking,  or  indulging  in  conjugal  endear- 
ments, his  purpose  is  not  to  be  the  mere  momentary  gratification  of  his 
desires,  but  he  is  to  take  only  such  food  as  is  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing, and  not  that  which  is  ])leasant  to  the  palate  only,  if  it  be  in  any 
manner  pernicious.  So  that  he  is  to  consider  all  his  food  as  a  medicine 
required  for  his  sustenance.  In  the  midst  of  his  endearments  he  is  to 
recollect  what  is  their  aim;  and  even  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  let  it 
be  with  the  intention  to  arise  cheerful  and  refreshed  for  the  service  of 
his  Creiit(n\  Let  the  aim  of  all  his  undertakings  be  the  glory  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  Solomon  says,  'In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and 
lie  shall  direct  thy  paths.'"      Prov.  iii,  0. 

Ill  dio'cstiiig;  this  complete  code  of  Jewish  hiws,  our  iiutlior 
evinced  the  most  persevering  assiduity,  combined  with  a  pro- 
found judgment,  lie  had  a  thorough  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  his  whole  subject,  of  which  lie  had  a  full  view,  at 
once  rapid,  correct  and  comprehensive.  lie  had  very 
maturely  digested  his  jdan,  and  from  it  he  in  no  instance 
departed.  His  intention,  as  he  himself  declares,  w^as  to  put 
an  cud  to  that  superficial,  half-and-half  sort  of  knowledge 
wliich  the  Ilabl)ins  have  introduced  among  the  Hebrews. 

About  a  century  before  this  work  made  its  a])])earance. 
Rabbi  Isaac  Al-phes,  in  vain  attempted  to  produce  the  like  of 
it ;  and  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  most  full,  compre- 
hensive and  clear  system  of  Talmudic  legislation,  methodically 
arranged,  free  from  all  those  extrinsic  admixtures  with  which 
the  parent  work  abounds,  is  only  due  to   Maimonides.     The 
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great  merit  of  liis  ardnons  undertaking  was  very  speedily  and 
generally  acknowledged ;  his  fame  established,  and  an  honor- 
able rank  was  assigned  to  him  among  the  worthies  of  his 
nation.  *    * 

Next  in  order  we  notice  his  work,  "  The  Book  of  Precepts.'' 
This  is  a  full  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  (313  precepts  contained 
in  the  Pentatench,  and  enumerated  in  his  ])reface  to  the 
Mibhneh  Torali.  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  a 
manuscript  in  this  language  is  still  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was 
translated  into  the  Hebrew  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  others,  and 
published  at  various  periods,  with  several  commentaries 
attached  to  it  by  various  learned  Rabbins.  German  and 
Italian  translations  of  this  same  work  have  also  been  published. 

I^ext  comes  his  work  on  logic,  "Terms  used  in  the  Art  of 
Thinkino:."  This  treatise  on  lo£>:ic  Avas  orii^-inallv  written  in 
Arabic  ;  and  is  now  translated  into  tlie  Hebrew,  Gernuxn  and 
Latin  languages.  It  has  also  been  commented  upon  by  the 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  very  many 
notable  libraries  in  Europe. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  Maimonides  published  his 
Moreh  Hannebochim.  Some  think  that  by  this  ostentatious 
title  he  alludes  to  a  saying  of  Pharoah,  who,  w^hen  seeing  the 
Israelites  somewhat  perplexed  in  consequence  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  high  mountains  in  their  way,  exclaimed,  Nebochim 
Him  (they  are  entangled).  That  his  fancy  was,  that,  as  the 
ancient  Moses  did  deliver  Israel  from  that  perplexity,  so  the 
modern  Moses  should  deliver  the  same  people  from  the  con- 
fusion and  labyrinth,  which  was  occasioned  by  several  passages 
of  the  law,  which  they  did  not  understand.  This,  says  Dr. 
Basnage,  was  a  good  idea,  for  he  made  it  a  principle  never  to 
follow  the  doctors  implicitly,  and  insisting  principally  on  the 
literal  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he  has  very  often  hit  upon 
the  right  meaning  of  God's  word.  This  principle  has  elicited 
for  him  the  following  expression  of  Scaliger  :  "Primus  fuit 
inter  Hebrseos  qui  nugare  desiit." 

Indeed,  he  was  not  altogether  raised  above  prejudices,  so  as 
to  be  free  from  inserting  in  the  body  of  his  work  many  things 
which  are  censurable  by  exact  critics ;  but,  says  Dr.  Basnage, 
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it  is  so  (lifReiilt  for  n  nniii  ahsoliitely  to  divest  liiiuself  of  tlie 
notions  he  lias  siieked  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  wliich 
seem  essentially  eonneeted  with  the  religion  he  professes,  that 
we  ouii'ht  to'tjidniire  the  i^ood  sense  and  eqnitv  of  those  who 
make  part  of  the  saeriliee,  and  pardon  them  \vliat  is  wanting- 
to  make  it  peifeet. 

Maimonides's  prin('i])al  design  in  this  work  M^as,  to  silence 
the  cavils  of  the  materialist,  and  [)iit  the  scoffing  infidel  to  the 
l)lush,  hy  ]>roving  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  convincing  his  readers  that  the  divine  law 
revealed  to  Moses  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  choicest 
gift  G(jd  has  bestowed  on  num,  ''  his  reason."  The  work  is 
partly  critical,  ])ai'tly  philosophical,  and  [)artly  theological  ; 
and  is  divided  into  three  j)arts.  The  first  contains  seventy-six 
chapters,  and  treats  of  the  various  synonymes,  homonymes, 
metaphors,  allegories  and  similes,  found  in  Scripture  ;  and, 
moreover,  comments  on  prophec)' — heav(>n,  the  universe,  and 
angels.  The  second  part  disco  irses,  in  forty-eight  chaptei's,  on 
God,  on  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  influence,  and  on  the 
hiw.  The  third,  coutaining  eighty -four  chapters,  treats  on  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  })rovidence,  and  the  reasons  for  the  divine 
connnandments. 

This  work  was  originally  written  in  Arabic;  copies  of  it  in 
that  language  are  still  extant,  four  being  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  reason  why  he  did  nut  write  it  in  Ilebi-ew  is  variously 
assigned  :  his  enemies  assert  that  he  feared  to  bring  the  many 
new,  not  to  say  heretical  ideas,  which  his  book  contained, 
before  the  hsraelitish  connnunitics,  in  a  lani2:uai>:e  which  all 
could  com[)rehend,  and  that  therefore  he  preferred  concealing 
them,  ])articularly  tVom  the  learned  Rabbins  of  the  French 
school,  by  ad()})ting  a  language  not  very  generally  understood. 
Ilis  friends,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  his  reas(ni  was  sini])ly 
because  the  Arabic  language  is  more  co})ious  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  that,  from  having  continually  studied  the  Arabic  authors, 
who  had  written  on  philosophy,  that  language  was  more 
familiar  to  him,  and  more  com])letely  in  his  power  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  than  any  other  he  was  accpniinted  with.  It 
appears  to  us,  says  Ur.  Ilaphall,  that  in   this  case,  as  in  many 
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others,  the  most  charitable  oi)inion  is  likewise  the  most  true. 
Had  concealment  been  tlie  object  of  Maimonides,  he  would 
not  at  all  have  written,  and  would  certaiidy  not  liave  been  so 
active  to  encouraii:e  and  assist  those  who  translated  his  book 
into  the  Hebrew  lanij;uai>:e. 

The  fii'st  translator  of  tliis  work  into  Hebrew,  was  Eabbi 
Jndah  l)en  Solomon  ben  Al-IIoplmi,  called  Al-Clmrisi,  and  i» 
the  autlior  of  the  work  Tachckemoni.  This  version,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  obscure,  and  was  soon  superseded  by  that  of 
E,abbi  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon,  which  was,  in  every  respect,  more 
successful.  Tliis  learned  Rabbi,  having  been  requested  by 
the  princi])al  Kabbins  of  Provence  to  translate  the  Moreh 
Hannebochim  into  Hebrew,  deemed  it  Iiis  duty  to  correspond 
with  Maimonides,  sendiufj^  to  liim  specimens  of  the  translation, 
and  the  Arabic  copy  from  which  he  was  translating,  that  he 
might  revise  it,  and  also  correct  those  errors  which  had  crept 
in  througli  tlie  carelessness  of.  transcribers.  It  was,  on  this 
occasion,  tluit  Maimonides,  being  glad  tiiat  a  translation  of  his 
work  had  been  undertaken  by  a  very  competent  man,  deemed 
it  proper  to  send  him  the  following  advice  *.  "  Whosoever 
wislies  faithfully  to  translate  a  work,  must  avoid  rendering  it 
literally,  and  must  not  be  tied  down  by  the  too  anxious  study 
to  adhere  to  the  ])recise  wording  of  his  original,  lie  should, 
on  the  contrary,  seize  u])on  the  precise  meaning  of  entire 
sentences,  and  then  render  that  meaning  in  such  phrases  as 
are  most  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  and  o-enius  of  the  Ian- 
<i:uai>'e  in  which  he  is  writinf>:." 

This  work  of  Maimonides,  though  highly  esteemed  by 
posterity,  has  only  gained  real  influence  over  a  small  nn'nority 
of  his  co-religionists,  at  least  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  impor- 
tant reformation  in  religious  belief,  Mdiicli  he  endeavored  to 
bring  about,  and  the  philosophical  bent  wdiich  he  tried  to  give 
to  Eabbinical  Judaism.  This  attempt  caused,  for  a  time, 
discussions  and  agitations  in  the  synagogues,  whose  character 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  philosophical  tendency,  not- 
withstanding the  light  with  which,  in  other  respects,  they 
appear  highly  gifted.  Its  doctrines  threw  them  all  into  con- 
sternation  and   division.     Such    an    expurgation  of  Judaism 
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from  tlie  legends  of  tlie  Talmud,  and  sucli  an  effort  to  induce 
his  people  to  use  tlie  common  sense  of  general  mankind  in 
connexion  with  revealed  truth,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
bigotry  ot*  the  old  school  of  liahbinists. 

The  fii'st  outcry  was  raised  at  Montpellier,  a  city  of  France, 
where  Ral)])i  Solomon  and  two  of  his  disciples,  Eabbi  David 
and  liabbi  Jonali,  brought  against  the  work  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  both  in  respect  of  the  Talmud  and  the  word  of  God. 
Ka])bi  Solomon,  who  presided  over  the  synagogue  at  Mont- 
pellier, observed  three  things:  1st.  Tluit  Maimonides,  having 
studied  under  the  famous  Avcrroes,  had  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peripatetic  ])liilosophy,  and  frequently  introduces 
it  in  his  works,  wliich  did  not  agree  witli  tlie  religion  of  the 
Cabbalists,  who  would  not  be  obliged  to  reason  justly,  and 
have  bounds  prescribed  to  their  iuiagination.  Sdl}^  As 
Maimonides  has  very  distiuctly  specified  the  end  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  he  gave  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  Christians ;  because  he  showed  thereby,  that  the  end  of 
this  institution  having  ceased,  the  laws  were  to  be  abolished. 
And  '3dly,  That  Maimonides  has  treated  of  the  operations  of 
God  in  a  manner  well  enough  adapted  to  the  scholastic 
divinity  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Dominicans  have  thought  it  their 
interest  to  give  vogue  to  this  work,  instead  of  condemning 
and  burning  it.  In  consequence  of  these  charges,  the  book 
was  condemned  and  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  any  one 
who  siiould  read  it,  or  any  other  work  imbued  with  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  philosophy,  or  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Arab 
philosophers. 

This  great  insult,  conveyed  by  the  public  burning  of  Maimo- 
nides's  book,  and  the  excommunication  pronounced  against 
its  readers,  became  the  signal  for  general  war ;  and  the  syna- 
gogues of  Spain  also  were  very  soon  divided  into  two  great 
and  formidable  parties.  Whilst  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Joseph 
Al-phachar,  chief  R-abbi  of  Toledo,  made  common  cause  w^ith 
Rabbi  Solomon  of  Montpellier,  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of 
the  Spanish  synagogues  formed  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of 
Maimonides.     The  Narbonnese  Rabbins  retaliated  the  excom- 
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miinication,  and  along  with  tliose  of  Gerona  and  Saragossa, 
loudly  and  strongly  condcinned  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
French  Ilabhiiis.  Indeed  many,  even  of  the  congregations  of 
Provence,  have  joined  in  this  condemnation.  Kahbi  Solomon, 
however,  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  he 
went  so  far,  relying  on  the  support  of  his  partizans  in  Castile 
and  the  north  of  France,  as  to  excommunicate  all  those  con- 
gregations of  Provence,  Arragon,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  who 
persisted  in  defending  the  cause  of  Maimonides. 

Sometime  ere  this  bursting  of  the  storm,  Maimonides  had 
closed  his  mortal  career,  and  gone  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Ilim  who  is  righteous  and  just.  lie,  however,  having 
always  been  free  from  prejudice,  having  a  mind  fully  enlight- 
ened by  philosophy,  and  a  heart  warmed  by  philanthropy  and 
piety,  being  also  gifted  by  nature  with  talents  of  high  order, 
accompanied  with  solidity  of  judgment,  and  profundity  of 
thought,  did  not  think  it  amiss  to  express  in  his  Moreli  Ilanne- 
bochwn,  the  following  opinion  in.  reference  to  at  least  a  part  of 
the  Talmud : 


\ 


"  I  have  said  in  my  comment  on  the  Mishna  that  I  would  explain 
the  parables,  proverbs  and  tales  of  the  whole  Talmud,  and  I  had  al- 
ready collected  matter  for  doing  so;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  ahandoned 
the  design,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  If  I  were  to  explain  a  par- 
able by  another  paxable,  and  a  proverb  by  another  proverb,  and  hidden 
things  by  hidden  things,  1  should  have  gained  nothing;  but  to  explain 
those  passages  as  they  should  be  for  the  common  people,  is  not  expedi- 
ent. And  if  one  of  the  nianv  foolish  Kabbins  reads  these  histories  and 
proverbs,  he  will  find  an  explanation  not  necessary ;  for  to  a  fool  evcvy- 
'  thing  is  right,  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  anywhere.-  And,  if  a  really 
wise  man  reads  them,  there  will  be  two  ways  in  which  he  will  consider 
them.  If  he  take  them  in  their  literal  sense,  and  think  them  bad,  he 
will  say  this  is  foolishness;  and  in  so  doing,  he  says  nothing  at  all 
against  the  foundation  of  the  faith;  or,  he  thinks  there  is  a  mystery  in 
them,  and  goes  his  way,  thinking  well  of  the  story,  but  explaining  or 
not  explaining  it. 

"There  are  persons  (Rabbanim)  who  object  to  the  assigning  of  a 
reason  for  any  law  whatever,  and  according  to  them  it  is  best  not  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  any  law  or  warning.  This  ob- 
jection proceeds  from  unsound  minds,  which  possess  no  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  motives  for  this  objection.  They  imagine  that  if  these 
laws  have  a  useful  discernible  object  which  induced  God  to  command 
them,  then  they  resemble  such  as  are  given  by  human  beings,  and 
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might  have  been  given  by  them.  But  if  no  object  can  be  discovered 
and  no  advantage  assigned,  then  are  tliey  doubtless  from  God,  for  a 
liunian  mind  would  not  Inive  fallen  upon  such  things.  These  weak- 
minded  reasoners  imagine  nni§j  more  perfect  than  their  Creator,  inas- 
mucli  as  they  think  that  man  would  command  nothing  without  purpose, 
while  God  would  command  that  which  is  useless,  and  caution  against 
things  the  practice  of  which  is  harndcss.  Away  with  such  an  idea. 
Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  object  of  all  laws  was  to  pro- 
cure some  advantage,  as  we  have  explained  the  text,  '  And  the  l^ord 
commanded  us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Jjord  our  God,  for 
our  good  always,  that  He  niiglit  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at  this  day.' 
>Scri})turc  further  says,  '  Keep  therefore  and  do  them;  for  this  is  your 
wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall 
hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  '  8urcly  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and 
understanding  people.'  Scripture  thus  says  that  even  the  statutes  will 
teach  the  nations  that  they  are  founded  on  wisdom  and  knowledge ; 
and  if  the  laws  have  no  motive,  if  they  serve  no  ol)ject,  bring  no  ad- 
vantage, and  avert  no  mischief,  why  slunild  the  believers  or  practisers 
be  consiihn'cd  as  a  great  and  wise  nation  !''  But  the  matter  is  undoubt- 
edly as  we  have  stated,  viz.  :  the  object  of  every  one  of  the  01  o  ])re- 
ce])ts  is  either  to  convey  some  correct  notion,  to  remove  some  erroneous 
opinion,  to  accustom  to  some  good  order,  to  prevent  ini((uity,  to  incul- 
cate good  habits,  or  to  caution-  against  bad  habits;  and  they  fnay  be 
reduced  under  three  heads,  viz.,  intellectual,  moral  and  social  qualities; 
every  law,  therefore  tends  either  to  promote  social  virtues,  or  to  diffuse 
true  knowledge  or  morality." 

And,  in  a  letter  to  liis(li8ci])le,  Jiabbi  Joseph,  who  was  about 
to  oi)eii  an  academy  [it  J>abvlon,  he  savs : 

"  l^cware  of  wasting  your  time  in  the  exposition  and  laborious  poring 
over  the  (jlemara  (/.  <•.,  Talmud);  for  1  have  read  much  therein,  and 
have  drawn  from  it  but  very  little  profit." 

With  such  passages  before  ns,  can  we  wonder. at  the  rasb 
conduct  jind  intenijK'rate  zeal  of  Kabbi  Solomon,  who  ever 
yielded  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  following  Tabiuubcal 
decision  'i — "•  All  tliose  who  reject  the  Agadotli,  (/.  e.  legends, 
ii])hori8ms,  parables,  a})ologues,  c^c.,)  as  (bd  Sadock  and  Baithos, 
are  deniers  of  the  hiw,  and  as  such  are  condenmed  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  their  wickedness  and  sin,  forever,  even 
forever  and  ever  !"  Kabbi  Solomon  and  bis  associates,  were 
filled  with  the  utmost  consternation,  when  they  found  set 
forth  with  authority  as  weighty  as  that  of  Maimonides,  the 
doctrine    that    Talmud    and    Theolo<^v   were    not    identical. 
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They  were  accustomed  to  cherish  a  spirit  which  removes  every 
difficulty  merely  with  ijyse  dixit^  and  intimidates  every  inquirer 
with  tlie  terror  of  the  name  of  Freethinker.  When,  therefore, 
they  saw  discussions  and  researches  sanctioned,  which  they 
thought  must  rob  their  objects  of  tlie  misty  covering  of  sanc- 
tity, and  tlie  precious  rust  of  antiquity,  under  which  they  had 
lain  concealed  for  ages,  and  finding  the  venting  of  their  indig- 
nation in  low  murmuring  altogether  unavailable,  they  thought 
it  was  high  time  at  once  to  hurl  the  thunders  of  their 
anathema  against  each  and  all  who  persisted  in  defending  the 
cause  of  Maimonides. 

The  full  conviction  of  the  indissoluble  tie  subsisting  between 
the  law  and  their  traditions,  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the^ninds 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  teachers,  that  no  sooner  was  the  war 
declared  by  the  Arcli-Itabbi  of  Montpellier  and  his  party, 
than  almost  all  the  synagogues  were  engaged  in  it,  either  as 
condemners  or  defendei-s  of  Maimonides;  and  the  result  was  a 
forcible  interruption  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Israel- 
ites in  various  places. 

During  this  period,  the  zeal  of  both  parties  became  more 
fierce ;  and  the  spirit  of  irritation  and  hatred  acquired  daily 
greater  strength.  But  while  mutual  animosity  was  thus  reach- 
ing the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  Kabbi  DavWben  Joseph 
Kimclii,  who  had  been  elected  ruler  of  the  Narbonnese, 
stepped  forward,  and  introduced  the  cause  into  the  synagogues 
of  Spain,  with  the  intent  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  thus,  if  possible,  of  restoring  that 
harmony  which  formerly  had  subsisted  among  the  Israelitish 
congregations.  Kimchi,  who  is  very  celebrated  as  a  gram- 
marian, commentator,  poet  and  philosopher,  feeling  deeply 
hurt  that  Rabbins,  who  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
philosophy,  should  attempt,  by  downright  force,  to  control 
public  opinion,  could  not  avoid  siding  with  the  defenders  of 
Maimonides.  His  offer  to  become  umpire  was  hailed  with 
general  acclamation,  and  several  of  the  French  Rabbins,  who 
at  first  made  common  cause  with  the  Arch-Rabbi  of  Mont- 
pellier, became  also  very  desirous  of  an  amicable  arrangement, 
"and  entrusted  him  with  full  powers  for  the  purpose. 
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While  Haljbi  Davnd  Kimchi  was  carrying  on  an  unsuccessful 
correspondence  with  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Joseph  Al-phachar, 
Arc4i-Rabbi  of  Toledo,  the  friends  of  Maimonides  were  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  increasing  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. In  order  to  check  their  progress,  the  iVrch-Eabbi 
of  Montpellier  thought  it  proper  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
French  Catholic  priests,  calling  upon  theui  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
spread  of  an  heresy  which  sapped  alike  the  fundanicntal  truths 
of  both  creeds;  and  they,  acceding  to  his  request,  ordered, 
that  wherever  the  book  Moreh  Hannebochim  was  found,  it 
shoidd  be  burned. 

This  unexpected,  unnatural  attempt  to  force  public  opinion 
by  erecting  llonuin  Catholic  priests  into  fit  judges  of  Jewish 
religions  faith,  roused  Maimonides's  friends  from  a  state  of  pas- 
sive forbearance  ;  and  as  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  love  of 
religion  but  of  supremacy,  which  animated  the  Arch-Rabbi  of 
Montpellier  and  his  party,  the  most  decisive  steps  were  at 
once  taken  by  the  great  men  of  Israel  who  supported  the 
cause  of  reason,  of  true  piety,  and  of  the  Moreh  Hannebochim, 
and  the  semblance  of  peace  was  once  more  restored  by  com- 
pelling the  leaders  of  the  zealots  to  sue  for  mercy. 

At  this  time.  Rabbi  Bechai,  of  Saragossa,  called  upon  all 
the  Israelites  residing  within  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  its 
dependencies,  to  resist  tlie  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  great  Maimonides ;  alleging  that 
as  he  and  his  tribunal  had  hurled  the  thunders  of  their 
anathenux  against  the  Arch-Rabbi  of  Montpellier  and  his  party, 
they  also  should  follow  his  example.  This  appeal  was 
respoiuled  to  by  the  Arcli-Rabbins  of  lluesca,  Moncon,  Calah- 
tajud  and  Lerida,  who,  together  with  the  principal  members 
of  their  respective  congregations,  fully  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  excoinnmni cation.  This  example  w^as  also  followed  by 
several  congregations  of  Froven^-e  and  Septi mania.  Rabbi 
Moses  bar  Nocliman,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Gerona,  also  called  upon 
all  the  principal  Rabbanim  of  Arragon,  Navarre  and  Castile, 
to  desist  from  a  dispute  which  had  lasted  so  long  and  caused 
so  much  evil ;  but  Rabbi  Meir  ben  Rabbi  Theodoras,  of  Burgos, 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Montpellier  zealots". 
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Tills  vindication  called  forth  a  very  complete  refutation  from 
Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Eabbi  Chasdai  Halle vi,  of  Barcelona, 
which,  coupled  with  the  force  of  the  anathema  pronounced 
against  the  Arch-Rabbi  of  Montpellier  and  his  paiiy,  and 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  Israelitish  congregations  of 
southern  France  and  Arragon,  at  length,  in  the  year  1232, 
reduced  liabbi  Solomon  to  the  necessity  of  recalling  his 
anathema,  and  of  sueing  for  peace. 

Thus  peace  was  restored,  and  all  the  principal  Rabbins 
espoused  the  cause  of  Maimonides,  witli  the  exception  of 
Rabbi  Judah  ben  Rabbi  Joseph  Al-phacher,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Toledo,  and  a  few  others  of  very  minor  importance,  who  still 
battled  for  the  sacred  authority  of  all  the  accumulated  nonsense 
of  dotard  sages,  abhorring  all  the  profane  research  of  human 
reason.  These  could  not  endure  the  doctrine  that  the  precepts 
and  ceremonies  of  Mosaic  institution  had  any  assignable  final 
cause,  and  that  wlien  this  motive  ceases,  the  law  itself  must  of 
necessity  be  at  an  end.  That  would  be  conceding  a  large  field 
of  argument,  indeed,  to  the  Nazarines ;  and,  in  fact,  upon  this 
account,  the  Moreh  Plannebochim  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
ecclesiastical  censorship,  as  appears  from  Kimchi's  correspon- 
dence with  Rabbi  Judah  of  Toledo,  and  the  third  charge 
brought  forward  by  Rabbi  Solomon  against  the  book. 

The  animosity  was  at  first  so  violent,  that  the  Montpellier 
antagonists  pursued  the  corpse  to  its  sepulchre,  and,  erasing 
the  simple  inscription,  "  The  greatest  of  men,"  they  sul)sti- 
tuted  "  The  excommunicate  and  heretic."  After  thev  had 
relented,  however,  they  had  the  more  favorable  epitaph 
restored. 

The  reformation  thus  far  extended  by  Maimonides,  is  practi- 
cally felt  to  the  present  day ;  his  name  is  revered  by  the  Isra- 
elites, and  highly  respected  by  Hebrew-reading  Christians. 
The  sage  leaders  of  Israel,  now  freed  from  the  thraldom  of 
controversy,  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  path  opened  to  them 
by  Maimonides,  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  and  to  increase 
the  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  learning,  which  he  had  placed 
within  their  reach  in  his  Moreh  Hannebochim,  and  other 
works.     Indeed,  another  such  a  stride  would  emancipate  the 
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people  fi'om   most  of  tlie  Rabiiiic    shackles,    by  which  free 
mvcstigation  is  impeded  or  punished. 

This  work  was  coiiiineiited  upon  by  several  able  scholars, 
and  in  modern  times  by  tlie  ingenious  Solomon  ben  Maimon. 
It  has  found  various  Latin  translators,  aiiiong  whom  the  best 
known  are  the  followiiiii' : 

Ilahi  Mossei  yEgyptii  Dux  sen  Director  Dubitantium  aut 
perplcxorum  in  tres  libros  divisus,  et  sumnia  accuratione  Aug. 
Justiniani  etc.  recognitus,  Cuius  index  s.  tabella  ad  calcem 
totius  opponitur  operis.     Paris,  1520. 

Job.  Buxtorf,  111.  Moreh  Nebocbini  s.  Doctor  perplexorum 
etc.,  in  latinani  sermonem  transtulit,  cum  Icnnnatibus  indici- 
busque  variis  illustravit.     Basil,  1029. 

Portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  various  modern 
languages.  Townley  translated  into  English  that  portion  which 
treats  of  the  "  Eeasons  for  the  connnandments."  There  exist 
several  Gernnm  translations,  but  the  best  of  them  is  that  bv 
Dr.  Simon  Scheyer,  on  which  criticism  has  pronounced  a  favor- 
able verdict.  Ff.  a.M.,  1838.  And,  the  celebrated  oriental- 
ist, Mons.  Munk,  of  Paris,  is  now  pi'cparing  a  new  French 
version  from  the  original  Arabic. 

We  will  now  notice  his  work,  "  The  eight  chapters  of 
Ethics."  AVithout  savinu;  anythin<>-  in  reiVrence  to  tlie  merit 
of  this  work,  we  will  let  the  following  extracts  from  it  speak 
for  themselves  : 

"Know  that  the  soul  of  man  ivS  single  in  its  essence;  but  its  facul- 
ties are  manifold.  Some  philosophers  have  called  each  of  these  facul- 
ties a  distinct  soul;  which  has  given  vise  to  the  opinion  that  man  has 
many  souls.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  physicians ;  so 
that  even  their  prince,  Hippocrates,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
works,  assumes  three  distinct  souls  in  man;  1.  The  natural,  or  anima- 
tion; 2.  The  sensitive;  8.  The  intellectual.  Others  have  called  the 
soul's  faculties  '  parts  of  the  soul;'  an  expression  frequently  employed 
by  philosophers;  not  that  they  thereby  intend  to  imply  that  the  .soul  is 
capable  of  being  divided,  as  the  body  is;  but  that  they  consider  these 
different  faculties  as  parts  of  an  entirety,  the  union  of  which  forms  and 
composes  the  soul. 

"  Know  furthermore  that,  in  order  to  acquire  and  promote  moral 
perfection,  it  is  requisite  to  maintain  a  healthful  state  of  the  soul  and 
its  faculties.  And  as  it  is  neces.sary  that  the  physician  who  undertakes 
to  cure  the  ailments  of  the  body  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
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tlie  various  corporeal  parts,  and  be  no  less  acquainted  with  the  causes 
that  lead  to  disease,  in  order  to  guard  his  patient  against  their  influ- 
ences, than  with  the  means  of  counteracting  that  influence,  in  order  to 
restore  health ;  so  likewise  must  the  spiritual  guide,  who  undertakes 
the  cure  of  souls  and  the  establishing  of  sound  moral  principles,  be 
intimately  conversant  with  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  in  order  that  he 
too  may  know  how  to  prevent  and  to  remove  disease,  and  how  to  main- 
tain health. 

'*  In  order  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge,  we  commence  by 
saying:  The  faculties  of  the  soul  areas  follows:  1.  Nutrition,  which 
is  likewise  called  '  growth  ; '  2.  Sensation;  3.  Imagination;  4.  Desire; 
5.  Ivoason.  *  *  *  Nutrition  is  the  faculty  to  lead  the  particles  of 
nourishment  into  the  stomach,  to  retain  them  until  they  are  fully  di- 
gested, to  perform  the  functions  of  digestion  and  evacuation,  and  com- 
pletely to  separate  the  nutritive  and  useful  juices  which  are  retained, 
from  all  others  which  must  be  expelled.  How  and  in  what  manner 
does  this  sevenfold  faculty  perform  its  operations?  In  which  members 
of  the  human  body  is  the  operation  most  visible  or  perceptible  ?  Which 
of  them  are  constantly  active  ?  And  which  are  the  others  that  operate 
only  at  certain  times?  All  these  questions  appertain  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  form  no  part  of  our  examination. 

"  Sensation  is  the  well-known  five-fiold  faculty  of  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling  and  feeling ;  which  last  is  equally  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  whereas,  each  of  the  other  four  has  its  own  seat  in  some 
particular  pflrt. 

"  Imagination  is  the  faculty,  peculiar  to  man,  of  recalling  sensations 
or  impressions,  even  after  the  objects  which  caused  them  are  no  longer 
present,  to  add  or  diminish,  to  combine  or  separate  the  same ;  also  to 
create,  from  the  impressions  received  by  the  senses,  that  which  never 
did,  and  never  can  exist.  Thus  it  creates  a  ship  of  iron  navigating 
the  air;  a  man,  whose  head  reaches  the  heavens,  whilst  his  feet  rest  on 
earth;  a  quadruped,  which  has  a  thousand  eyes;  and  many  more  simi- 
lar impossibilities,  which  it  embodies  and  represents  as  if  they  were 
actually  existing.  Dialecticians  have  flillen  into  a  great  and  pernicious 
error,  when,  on  the  strength  of  the  generally  received  division  of  the 
necessary,  the  possible,  and  the  impossible,  they  raised  a  structure  of 
so|)hisms,  and  believed,  or  led  others  to  believe,  that  all  the  creations 
of  the  imagination  are  possible;  and  did  not  consider  that  this  faculty 
itself  is  none  other  than  the  unlimited  power  of  giving  existence  to 
what  is  not,  and  cannot  be. 

"Desire  is  the  faculty  of  wishing  or  declining;  which  occasions 
active  approbation  or  reprobation,  the  preference  or  choice  of  a  thing 
or  its  refusal ;  and  likewise  anger  or  aifection,  fear  or  valor,  cruelty  or 
tenderness,  love  or  hatred,  and  the  like  affections  of  the  soul.  All 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  subservient  to  this  faculty ;  the  hand  to 
receive  or  push  away;  the  feet  to  walk;  the  eye  to  behold;  the  heart 
to  encourage  the  valiant,  or  to  fail  the  timid.  Thus  all  the  members, 
whether  internal  or  external,  are  instrumental  to  this  faculty. 
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Reason  is  Ihe  faculty,  peculiar  to  man,  of  thinking;  by  means  of 
which  he  reflects,  acquires  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  decides  upon 
what  is  proper  or  improper.  The  functions  of  this  faculty  are  partly 
active,  partly  speculative.  Of  the  former  class  are  the  powers  of 
imitation  and  of  invention  ;  of  the  latter,  the  power  of  contemplating, 
when  applied  to  the  essential  and  immutable,  which  latter  is  abstract 
wisdom.  Imitation  comprises  the  power  of  learning  or  acquiring  any 
science  or  art,  as  architecture,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  many  others. 
Invention  comprises  the  power  of  maturely  reflecting  and  deciding 
whether  a  thing  is  practicable  or  impracticable,  and,  in  the  former  case, 
what  means  are  best  adapted  to  bring  it  from  possible  into  actual  being. 

"  This  soul,  single  in  itself,  but  manifold  in  its  faculties,  is  the  crude 
material  to  which  reason  gives  the  form.  If  this  form  does  not  com- 
municate its  impression,  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  are  vain, 
and  may  be  considered  as  useless.  Thus  Solomon  says  :  '  That  the  soul 
be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good.'  Prov.  xix  2.  His  meaning  is, 
that  unless  reason  or  understanding  has  afforded  its  impress  to  the  soul, 
its  other  faculties  are  useless.  What  can  be  said  respecting  the  form, 
essence,  reason,  and  its  various  acquirements — as  the  object  of  this 
treatise  is  merely  ethics — is  with  more  propriety  made  the  subject  of 
the  book  on  Prophecy,  to  which  we  refer ;  and  with  this  remark  wc 
will  close  the  present  chapter.  *  *  *  Moral  or  good  deeds  are 
such  as  observe  the  precise  medium  between  the  two  equally  pernicious 
extremes — the  loo  much  or  the  too  little.  Moral  perfections  are  men- 
tal capacities  and  aptitudes,  which  likewise  observe  the  juSt  and  equal 
distance  from  the  two  equally  vicious  propensities — towards  the  too 
strong  or  the  too  weak.  From  these  aptitudes  those  deeds  or  actions 
necessarily  result.  To  illustrate  what  we  stated  above,  we  mention,  as 
an  example, — abstemiousness  is  alike  distant  from  the  extreme  ardor 
of  passion,  and  from  total  apathy  or  impassability.  The  quality  of 
abstemiousness  is  in  itself  good,  or  moral ;  the  aptitude  from  Avhich  it 
is  derived  is  a  moral  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  too  great  ardor  of 
passion  is  the  one  extreme,  total  apathy  is  the  other;  both  are  alike 
pernicious;  the  aptitudes  from  which  both  result — as  well  that  which 
engenders  extreme  ardor,  as  that  which  causes  total  apathy — are  alike 
moral  imperfections. 

"To  continue  our  illustration  :  generosity  keeps  the  medium  between 
avarice  and  profusion  ;  valor  avoids  temerity,  as  it  also  avoids  coward- 
ice ;  self-respect  is  alike  distant  from  ambition  or  meanness;  mildness, 
from  arogance  or  baseness;  meekness,  from  pride  or  cringing;  content- 
edness  does  not  descend  into  thirst  for  wealth,  any  more  than  it  degene- 
rates into  slothful  Indifference;  good  nature  is  as  unlike  to  churlishness 
as  it  is  to  stolid  fondness;  forbearance  is  as  far  from  hasty  wrath  as 
from  absolute  callousness ;  nor  is  bashfulness  more  nearly  allied  to  im- 
pudence than  it  is  to  sheepishness. 

''  It  often  happens,  however,  that  men  confound  these  differing  quali- 
ties, and  even  consider  a  pernicious  extreme  as  superior  to  the  true 
moral  quality.     Sometimes  the  too  much  is  considered  as  noble  and 
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praiseworthy ;  as  when  temerity  is  preferred  to  true  valor,  and  a  reck- 
less hotspur  is  mistaken  for  a  hero ;  so  that  he  who  wantonly  exposes 
his  life,  which  apparently  by  mere  chance  he  escapes  losing,  is  lauded 
as  if  his  inconsiderate  daring  were  true  courage.  At  other  times,  the 
opposite  extreme  is  preferred.  The  too  little  is  alone  held  to  be  worthy 
of  admiration ;  so  that  cowardice  becomes  dignified  with  the  name  of 
forbearance;  the  slothful  idler  is  praised  for  his  contented  disposition; 
and  he  whose  frigid  apathy  renders  him  callous  to  every  joy,  is  reve- 
renced as  a  saint  who  eschews  sin.  In  like  manner,  profuse  liberality 
and  stolid  fondness  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  virtues.  But  how  per- 
fectly erroneous  and  pernicious  are  all  such  deviations  from  the  strict 
line  of  moderation  ?  which  alone  is  praiseworthy ;  to  which  every  man 
ought  to  adhere,  so  as  always  to  weigh  his  conduct  with  just  discrimi- 
nation. 

'■'■  Know  that  neither  moral  perfections  nor  defects  can  be  acquired 
or  implanted  in  the  soul  except  by  means  of  frequent  repetition  and 
continued  practice  for  a  length  of  time,  until  they  become  habitual. 
When  repetitions  and  practice  are  confined  to  good  or  moral  action^, 
the  habitude  which  we  acquire  is  virtuous;  if  the  contrary,  it  is  vicious. 
And  as  no  man  comes  into  the  world  with  either  innate  virtue  or  innate 
vice  (as  we  shall  fully  prove  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise),  every 
one's  conduct  does,  doubtless,  become  regulated  by  the  example  of  his 
relatives  and  the  customs  of  his  countrymen.  The  conduct  thus 
formed  may  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  moderation;  but 
as  it  may  likewise  depart  from  these,  and  diverge  into  either  extreme, 
it  results  that  the  soul  may  become  diseased  ;  in  which  case  the  same 
care  must  be  bestowed  on  its  restoration  to  health,  as  in  cases  of  bodily 
illness  would  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  When  the  corporeal  func- 
tions are  deranged,  and  the  necessary  equilibrium  of  the  various  parts 
is  disturbed,  it  is  the  care  of  him  who  prescribes  the  medicine  to  note 
which  susceptibility  preponderates,  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will 
restore  a  due  balance  of  action.  In  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  same 
course  must  be  pursued,  till  the  moral  equilibrium  is  restored  and 
adjusted.  Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  a  man  so  much  under  the 
dominion  of  avarice  as  to  deny  himself  every  comfort;  which,  as  we 
have  before  enumerated,  is  a  most  pernicious  moral  defect,  a  detestable 
vice.  If  we  desire  to  cure  this  sick  man  of  his  soul's  disease,  we  must 
not  begin  to  accustom  him  to  the  practice  of  generosity,  (as  a  physician 
would  not  content  himself  with  prescribing  to  his  patient  mere  cooling 
medicines  during  the  paroxysm  of  ardent  fever,  as  sufficient  to  effect 
his  cure,)  but  we  must  lead  him  to  be  profuse,  and  to  repeat  his  acts 
of  profusion,  until  the  grovelling  propensity  for  avarice  which  dwells  in 
his  soul  becomes  totally  dislodged,  and  the  vacancy  is  about  to  be 
occupied  by  the  opposite  extreme,  an  aptitude  for  profusion.  Then 
we  teach  him  gradually  to  moderate  his  profusion,  until  it  settles  into 
generosity,  which  we  direct  him  to  watch  with  due  care,  so  that  he  may 
not  relapse  into  either  of  the  extremes  from  which  we  have  reclaimed 
him.     If,  on  the  contrary,  profusion  is  his  besetting  evil,  we  must  re- 
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claim  him  by  teaching  him  the  practice  of  strict  economy.  But,  in 
that  case,  we  must  not  enforce  a  repetition  of  this  practice  until  it  is 
about  to  become  a\'^arice  j  and  tliis  deviation  from  the  rule  we  laid  down 
before  is  founded  on  the  certainty,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  man  of 
profuse  habits  to  moderate  them  into  becoming  generosity,  than  it  is 
for  the  miser  to  elevate  himself  above  his  sordid  vice.  Thus,  likewise, 
the  apathetic  man  is  more  easily  excited  to  moderate  enjoyment  or 
abstemiousness,  than  the  ardently  impassioned  is  restrained.  It  is, 
therefore,  needful  to  let  the  latter  practice  restraint  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  the  excitement  to  which  we  subject  the  former.  The 
coward  requires  frequent  exposure  to  danger,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
defect;  whereas  the  overbold  does  not  require  to  have  his  daring  curbed 
equally  often  in  order  to  temper  it  into  valor.  The  churl  requires 
stimulants  frequently  repeated  to  render  him  good-natured ;  whereas  a 
little  reflection  will  teach  the  man  who  is  of  too  easy  a  disposition  to 
moderate  it.  This  is  the  true  and  approved  method  and  science' of 
curing  diseased  souls — to  teach  men  the  observance  of  due  moderation." 


This  work  was  originally  written  in  Arabic  ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  S.  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  is  now  already  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  German,  Frencl)  and  English,  and  is  highly 
appreciated  by  Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholars.'^' 

Next  in  order  comes  his  w^ork  on  "Ilappiness,"  being  a 
treatise  in  two  cha])ters,  addressed,  according  to  Rapaport,  to 
his  disciple  Ibn  Aknin.  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic. 
Its  Hebrew  translation  is,  as  yet,  unknown,  nor  has  the  time  of 
its  composition  been  ascertained.  It  was  lirst  published  at 
Salonica,  1567,  by  J.  Arvivo;  and  then  in  Amst.,  1765,  by  M. 
Tama. 

Next  comes  his  treatise  on  the  "  Unity."  This  was  orio-in- 
ally  written  in  Arabic,  and  thence  translated  into  Hebrew,  by 


*  C.  C.  Vythage,  Explicatio  R.  M.  Maimonides  Cordubensis  super  Patrum  sive 
Seniorum  JudiBoruni  scntentias,  complectans  octo  capita,  ubi  praiclara  multo  cum 
in  tlicologia  turn  philosophia  doctissimi  explicantur.     Loyden,  1683. 

J.  Mantino,  Octo  Capita  II.  Mosis  Maimouidis,  etc.,  in  vcrsione  latina,  etc.  Bo- 
logna, 152ti. 

Die  8  Einleitung.skapitel  dcs  Maimonides,  mit  deutscher  uebersetzung.  Basil, 
18ui;  Dessau,  1801);  and  Konigsberg,  1882. 

Le  huit  chapitres  de  Maimonide,  etc.,  traduit  en  frangais.  Paris,  1811  ;  by  M. 
Berr. 

The  eight  chapters  of  Ethics,  by  Maimonides.  II.  R.  London,  1840;  by  Rev. 
Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall. 
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Rabbi  Isaac  ben  ISTathan.  It  has  been  recently  edited  and 
published  for  tlie  first  time,  by  M.  Steinsclmeider,  with  a  pre- 
face by  Rapaport.  Eeriin,  1816.  It  is  a  complete  digest  of 
what  Maimonides  has  stated  on  this  dogma  in  his  work  "Ma- 
nus  fortis." 

Next  comes  his  "  Book  of  Existence."  This  is  a  medical  and 
moral  treatise.     It  was  published  at  Salonica,  1596. 

Next  comes  his  "Book  on  the  Calendar,"  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  is  still  in  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris.  Dr.  Carmoly,  however,  who  gives  an  account  of  this 
work,  expresses  doubts  as  to  whether  Maimonides  is  the  real 
author  of  it. 

Next  comes  his  treatise  on  the  "  Sanctificatipn  of  the  Name 
of  God."  From  this  work,  Dr.  Carmoly  has  published  some  ex- 
tracts in  German.  It  was  published  in  Hebrew,  with  annota- 
tions, by  A.  Geiger.     Breshxu,  1850. 

Next  comes  his  "  Epistle  to  the  Soutli ;"  originally  written 
in  Arabic,  and  subsequently  translated  into  Hebrew,  by  Rabbi 
N.  Hammaarabi,  under  the  title  of  "The  Door  of  Hope ;"  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1660 ;  also  at  Wilna,  1835,  by  J. 
Landon.  This  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Israelites  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  of  the  South,  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in 
their  faith,  and  to  inspire  them  with  fortitude  under  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  to  which  they  were  then  subject,  and  to 
caution  them  against  the  imposition  of  a  pretended  Messiah, 
who  was  then  endeavoring  to  mislead  the  Israelites.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  called  forth  this  epistle  is  thus  related  by 
himself:  "Twenty-two  years  ago,  a  certain  man  arose  in  the 
south  country,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  messenger  sent  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah's  coming.  He  further  said, 
that  the  king  Messiah  would  reveal  himself  in  tlie  south  coun- 
try. Upon  this  many  people,  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  assembled 
round  about  him,  and  with  them  he  wandered  about  in  the 
mountains,  calling  out,  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  go  out  to 
meet  the  Messiah,  for  he  has  sent  me  to  you  to  make  even  the 
path  for  him.  Our  brethren  in  the  south  country  wrote  to  me 
a  long  letter,  informing  me  of  his  manners  and  habits,  and  of 
the  innovations  introduced  by  him  into  the  daily  prayers,  and 
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of  what  lie  had  told  them.  They  further  stated,  that  they  had 
witnessed  sucli  and  such  of  his  miracles,  and  asked  my  opinion 
of  him.  I  inferred  from  the  letter  that  this  unfortunate  man 
was  insane,  without  any  learning,  but  still  fearing  God,  and 
that  what  he  said  Ire  had  done  was  all  a  lie.  Fearing  for  the 
Israelites  there,  I  wrote  an  explicit  epistle  on  the  Messiah,  his 
characteristics,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  he  is  to 
appear,  and  warned  them  to  caution  the  pretender,  lest  he 
perish,  and  the  congregations  with  him.  After  a  year  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  all  liis  adherents  fled  from  him.  One  of 
the  kings  of  Arabia,  who  took  him  prisoner,  said  to  him: 
'What  hast  thou  done!'  Upon  wdiich  he  replied:  'My  lord, 
or  king,  I  spealj  the  truth,  for  I  have  acted  at  the  command 
of  the  Lord.'  The  king  said,  'What  proof  hast  thou?'  lie 
replied,  '  Cut  oft'  my  head,  and  I  shall  be  restored  to  life,  and 
be  as  before.'  The  king  said,  '  There  is  no  stronger  proof  than 
this,  and  if  it  be  so,  I  and  the  whole  world  will  believe  in  you.' 
At  the  command  of  the  king  his  head  was  cut  oif,  and  the  Is- 
raelites, of  many  places,  were  heavily  fined.  There  are  still, 
however,  many  silly  persons  who  say  he  will  be  restored  to  life, 
and  rise  from  his  grave." 

There  exists  a  Latin  version  of  this  epistle,  under  the  title  of 
"  Epistola  Meridionalis,  lat.  vers."  Altenburg,  1679  ;  by  W. 
H.  Yorst;  also,  a  German  version,  "  Der  Brief  nach  Teman," 
Ff.  a.M.,  1700;  and  Berlin,  1711 ;  by  J.  A.  Eisenmenger. 

Next  comes  his  "  Epistle  to  the  Learned  of  Marseilles." 
This  is  an  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  concerning  certain 
persons  who,  believing  in  astrology,  wished  to  explain  every 
thing  by  means  of  that  preteiul6d  science,  and  concerning  a 
certain  Israelite  who  boasted  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Buxtorf,  and  is  to  be  found  in  his 
"  Institutio  Epistolaris."  Also  by  J.  J.  Ilallevi,  under  the  title 
of  "  Maimonidis  Epistola  de  Astrologia."     Koln,  1855. 

Next  come  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Besurrection  of  the  Dead." 
This  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  by  Babbi  S.  Ibn  Tibbo.n.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  Latin. 

Next  comes  his  "  General  Epistles."     Tliis  is  a  most  interest- 
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ing  collection  of  letters,  addressed  to  him  on  various  subjects, 
and  liis  replies  to  the  same.  It  appeared  in  Hebrew  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1522,  and  has  been  several  times  printed  since 
then.  Some  of  these  letters  were  originally  written  in  Arabic, 
manuscripts  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  This 
collection  is  of  great  importance,  containing,  as  it  does,  literary- 
notices,  and  very  interesting  information  as  to  the  author,  his 
cotemporaries,  and  the  views  and  movements  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Besides  this  collection,  there  is  another  extant, 
entitled,  "Peer  Iladdor."  This  contains  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  sentiments  of  Maimonides.  It  was  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  M.  Tama,  from  an  Arabic  manuscript,  formerly  in 
possessiou  of  Sasportas  of  Amsterdam,  but  now  belonging  to 
Dr.  Geiger,  of  Breslau.  The  Hebrew  version  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1765.  \ 

Next  come  his  medical  works,  viz. : 

"  A  Compendium  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna."  A  beautiful 
Hebrew  manuscript  of  this  work  is  still  preserved  at  the  Do- 
minican convent  at  Bologna.  B.  Montfaugon  relates  in  his 
diary  on  Italy,  that  an  Italian  epistle,  added  at  the  end  of  this 
manuscript,  states  that  Ferdinand  I.  had  offered  in  vain  two 
hundred  gold  pieces  for  this  copy. 

"  On  Regimen  of  Health."  This  treatise,  originally  writ- 
ten in  Arabic,  is  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  King  of  Egypt ; 
and  is  also  known  under  the  given  title.  A  manuscript  in  that 
language  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  by  E.  S.  Kirschbaum,  under  the  title  of 
"  Maimonides  Specimen  Diaeteticum."  Berlin,  1822  ;  and,  into 
German, by  D.  Winternitz, under  the  title  of  "Das  diatetische 
Sendschreiben  des  Maimonides  an  den  Sultan  Saladin.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  fiir  Aerzte  und  Freunde 
des  klassischen  Alterthums,  mit  kritischen  und  sacherliintern- 
den  IS'oten."     Wien.,  1843,  8vo. 

"  The  Book  of  Cures."  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  still 
extant  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

"  A  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctrines  of  Galenus,"  in  seven  cliapters.  A  Latin 
translation   of  this  work,  made  from  the  Hebrew  version   of 
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Habbi  M.  Ibn  Tibboii,has  been  printed.  The  Hebrew  manu- 
script, under  the  title  of  "  Se])her  al  Rephuah,"  is  still  extant 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

"Garden  of  Health."  This  Avork  treats  of  the  animal  and 
mineral  productions  of  nature. 

"  A})horisnis  of  Medicine,  extracted  from  Hippocrates,  Ga- 
len, Al  Razi,  Eben  Massoae,  and  Alsuzi,"  with  his  own  annota" 
tions.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  chapters,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  by  I^.  Hamsati. 
It  was  translatod  into  Latin,  bv  H.  Mercurialis,  under  the  title 
of  "  Apborismi  R.  Mosis  Medici  antiquissimi  et  celeberrimi,  et 
Galeno,  Medicorum  Principe,  coUecti,  etc."  Bologna,  1489  ; 
Yenice,  1497,  and  1500.  Mercurial  asserts  that  the  aphorisms 
of  Maimonides  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Hippocrates. 

Com])endia  from  twenty-one  books,  viz. :  sixteen  from  Galen, 
and  five  from  the  woi'ks  of  other  authors.  They  are  written  in 
Arabic.  Mons.  Munk  brought  portions  of  it  to  Paris,  and  rec- 
tified the  mistake  of  the  bibliographers,  bis  predecessors,  who 
mentioned  only  the  compends  from  the  sixteen  books  of  Galen. 
Morejon  asserts  that  "  it  is  a  most  useful  work,  and  merits  the 
]ii<>:hest  euloo-inm,  bv  formin"'  a  methodical  and  learned  extract 
and  compendium  of  the  clinical  and  hygeian  spirit  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  works.  It  was  a  beneficial  and 
glorious  undertakinij;." 

"A  Treatise  on  the  Ilemorrhoides  and  their  Treatment."  It 
was  origiiuilly  \vritten  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew, 
by  Rabbi  S.  Ibn  Tibbon.  Manuscripts  of  both  the  original 
and  version  are  still  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

"A  Treatise  on  Poisons  and  Medicines  whicli  may  cause 
Death;"  written  in  Arabic.  A  Hebrew  version  of  it  made  by 
R.  Ibn  Tibbon,  is  still  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

"Consultation  on  the  Snoring  of  the  Nose  and  Tliroat;" 
written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew,  by  Rabbi  S. 
Ibn  Tibbon.  A  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  version  is  still  ex- 
tant in  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

"A  Treatise  on  Coitus;"  written  in  Arabic,  and  a  Hebrew 
version  of  the  same,  exists  both  at  Paris  and  in  De  Rossi's 
library  at  Parma. 
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"  A  Treatise  on  the  Asthma,  and  the  Remedies  for  Curing 
it ;"  written  in  Arabic  ;  it  is  transhited  into  Hebrew,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  and  in  De  Rossi's  li- 
brary at  Parma. 

"  An  exposition  of  Drugs;"  an  Arabic  manuscript;  being  a 
complete  Pharmacopeia.     It  is  quoted  by  Ebn  Abi  Osaiba. 

"  Consultation  of  Medicine ;"  composed  for  a  prince  of  his 
age,  who  was  a  valetudinarian  and  a  hypochondriac.  A  He- 
brew version  of  it  is  preserved  at  Paris. 

"  Method  of  Caring  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  Yeno- 
mous  Beasts,  or  have  been  Poisoned."  This  treatise  was  Avrit- 
ten  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  and  is  quoted  by  D'Herbelot, 
under  "  Moccalat  al  Hasliat."  It  is  translated  into  Hebrew, 
and  manuscripts  of  it  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Parma. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Maladies;"  written  in  Arabic, 
and  a  manuscript  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Podagra."  A  Spanish  translation  of 
this  work  exists  at  the  Escurial. 

Maimonides  has  also  written  poetry.  Some  of  his  Arabic 
poems  are  contained  in  the  Anthology  of  Abu  Bahr  Szafwan 
ben  Idris  from  Yaen.  ■  •*.  - 

It  is  said  that  he  had  transcribed,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
Pentateuch,  from  a  very  correct  copy,  which  had  been  pre- 
served at  Jerusalem,  even  before  its  destruction.  It  is  also  said 
that,  being  moved  by  the  Spirit,  he  went  to  Challon-sur-Saone, 
the  ancient  Cabillonum,  and  capital  of  Burgundy,  where  he 
understood  lie  should  find  a  copy  of  the  law  written  by  the 
hand  of  Ezra ;  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions ;  that  he  collated  this  copy  with  that  at  Jerusalem,  and 
found  that  they  perfectly  agreed ;  and  that  he  drew  another 
by  it,  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples  to  transcribe,  and 
spread  abroad. 

In  delineating  Maimonides's  character,  we  feel  much  greater 
satisfaction  in  turning  to  his  own  works,  and  comparing  the 
various  incidents  of  his  life  therein  recorded,  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  him  by  Arabic  writers,  as  also  by  Jewish  admir- 
ers and  detractors,  than  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  legendary 
tradition,  which  is  ever  busy  in  casting  a  halo  round  the  life  of 
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illustrious  men,  and  of  adorning  and  stamping  it  with  the  im- 
press of  the  marvellous. 

Both  friends  and  enemies  acknowledge  that  Maimonides 
could  well  stand  comparison  with  the  best  of  men.  He  felt  a 
singular  attachment  for  his  friends  and  disciples ;  and  possessed 
and  cherished  within  his  heart  the  most  pure  and  genuine  love 
for  his  wife  and  cliildren.  He  loved  all  men  without  any  reli- 
gious distinction ;  and  his  heaven  was  fully  open  to  superior 
merit  and  knowledge,  whatever  its  creed,  provided  they  had 
faith  in  God.  He  was  not  only  a  philanthropist  in  word,  but 
he  practised  the  principles  of  philantliropy  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  term  will  admit.  His  views  were  botli  enlarged  and  be- 
nevolent ;  his  intellect  capacious,  vigorous,  and  tenacious;  and 
his  fine  and  acute  mind  exhibited  a  combination  of  powers  of 
the  rarest  kind.  This  is  fully  evidenced  in  his  numerous,  pro- 
found and  original  writings,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to 
extend  the  horizon  of  Jewish  learning  and  Jewish  theology. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  find  that  the  system  introduced  by  this 
remarkable  man  has  ultimately  pervaded,  to  any  great  extent, 
the  mass  of  Judaism,  or  even  influenced  the  doctrines  of  its 
teachers. 

Yet  the  "hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer"  will,  hereafter,  open 
a  medium  of  true  light  for  His  ancient  and  unforsaken  people  : 
the  kinsmen  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  shall 
not  be  everlasting  captives  to  the  mendacious  Talmud  ;  the 
i-e^iroach  sliall  yet  be  rolled  away  from  the  natural  compatriots 
of  our  Apostles,  those  best  of  human  benefactors ;  and  the 
Church  of  Israel,  in  her  rejoicing,  shall  no  more  call  upon  the 
Lord  as  "Baali,  but  as  Ishi."  When  that  day  shall  dawn,  it 
will  be  lamented  the  more  that  Moses  bar  Maimon,  and  his 
admirers,  did  not  further  exert  that  high  privilege  of  their 
talents,  to  bless  and  to  receive  blessings  in  return. 

■  The  time  of  his  death  is  variously  assigned ;  some  say  he 
died  in  A.  D.  1205,  others  1206,  and  others  1208,  at  Cairo, 
universally  looked  up  to  during  his  lifetime,  and  regretted  at 
his  death  by  all  the  synagogues  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  else- 
where. At  Alexandria,  and  at  Jerusalem,  funeral  orations 
w^ere  delivered,  and  public  mourning  assumed.     According  to 
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Abulfaradge,  before  his  death,  Maimonides  expressed  a  desire 
that  his  heirs  should  embahn  his  body,  and  inter  it  by  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  where  many  saints  reposed.  Rabbi  S.  Sha- 
lain  is  also  of  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly,  his  corpse  was 
carried  to  Tiberias,  where  it  was  interred,  and  a  monument 
erected,  the  inscription  of  which  forcibly  eulogized  his  great 
merits,  and  celebrated  his  well-earned  lame.  His  death  was 
considered,  both  by  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  a  national 
misfortune,  and  the  year  in  which  he  died  was  called  Lainentum 
Lamientahile. 


ARTICLE   III. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  REVEALED  RELiaiON. 

For  years  past  we  have  had  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
importance  (perhaps  we  should  say  necessity)  of  a  Professor- 
ship of  Natural  Science,  in  connection  with  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.  We  have  made  it  the  frequent  topic  of  con- 
versation with  brethren  with  whom  we  were  intimate,  and 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  it.  We  commenced  writing 
with  a  view  of  discussing  it  in  our  Review  j  but  the  vast  field 
which  opened  before  us,  and  the  want  of  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  subject,  prevented  us  from  bringing  it  before  the 
church.  We  wished  to  have  it  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly,  in  its  meeting  in  Nashville,  but  did  not  meet  with 
either  the  encouragement  or  the  opportunity  which  would 
justify  it.  Having  brought  it  before  the  Tombeckbee  Presby- 
tery, where  it  was  duly  appreciated,  that  Presbytery,  by  a 
unanimous  resolution,  sent  it  up  to  our  Synod, '^  where,  it  is 
said,  for  want  of  time  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  until  its  last 
meeting  at  Yicksburg,  when  it  was  discussed,  and  the  subject 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  General  Assem- 
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bly.  Wlietlier  tlmt  body  will  find  time  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  such  a  subject,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time, 
Providence  has  provided  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  profes- 
sorship just  where  we  wanted  it.  The  liberal  donation  of 
Judge  Perkins,  the  direction,  as  to  application,  of  which  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  particular  friend  and 
brother,  has  eftected  the  great  object  we  so  ardently  desired. 
Whether  the  Assembly  may  think  the  subject  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion, we  cannot  say,  nor  do  we  feel  much  concerned.  If 
the  professorship  endowed  by  Judge  Perkins  is  properly  tilled, 
it  will  soon  work  a  revolution  in  our  church.  The  Seminary 
at  Columbia  Avill  have  new  attractions  to  students;  and  others 
will  find  it  necessary  to  afford  the  same  advantages. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  nature  and 
design  of  this  new  professorship  be  fully  understood  and  car- 
ried out.  A  failure  here  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  fund 
and  a  calamity  to  the  church.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  There  is  great  danger. 
Such  perversion  of  funds  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Such  is 
the  Cfise  when  an  endowment  fund,  instead  of  being  used  to 
secure  an  able  Faculty,  is  squandered  in  bricks  and  mortar,  as 
if  these  were  more  important  than  brains.  Such  is  the  case 
whenever  incompetent  and  inefficient  men  are  floated  in  upon 
paper  certificates  diligently  collected  and  accuuuilated,  or,  as 
a  matter  of  favoritism,  receive  position  through  the  influence 
of  friends.  It  is  becoming  in  these  matters  very  much  as  it  is 
in  politics.  The  truly  competent  are  not  to  be  found  among 
those  hunting  position,  but  among  those  who  are  to  be  sought 
after.  In  the  present  instance,  danger  of  erring  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  from  these  sources,  certainly  not  from  the  first. 
But  there  is  danger  of  making  a  mistake,  from  a  misa|)prehen- 
sion  either  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  professorship,  or  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  fill  it;  and  lastly,  but  not  least, 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  man  capable  of  filling  it. 

The  fact  that  this  subject  has  heretofore  elicited  no  interest 
in  the  church,  has  not  been  discussed  in  newspapei-s  or 
reviews,  nor  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  shows  that  its  nature  and 
design  are  not  understood,  otherwise  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
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appreciated.  If  further  proof  were  wanted,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  character  of  articles  published  both  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

We  are  constrained  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Hugh  Miller, 
when  he  says:  "The  mighty  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  century,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ininds  of  the 
first  order  are  operating,  though  indicated  on  the  face*  of  the 
country  in  characters  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  seems 
to  have  too  much  escaped  the  notice  of  our  theologians. 
Speculative  theology  and  the  metaphysics  are  cognate  branches 
of  the  same  science;  and  when,  as  in  the  last  preceding  ages, 
the  higher  philosophy  of  the  world  was  metai)hysical,  the 
cliurches  took  ready  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and,  in  due  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  time,  the  battle  of  the 
evidences  was  fought  on  metaphysical  ground.  But  judging 
from  the  preparations  made  in  their  colleges  and  halls,  they 
do  not  now  seem  sufficiently  aware — though  the  low  thunder 
of  every  railway,  and  the  snort  of  every  steam  engine,  and 
the  whistle  of  the  wind  amid  the  wires  of  every  electric  tele- 
graph, serve  to  publish  the  fact — that  it  is  in  the  departments 
of  physics,  not  of  metaphysics,  that  the  greater  minds  of  the 
age  are  engaged ;  that  the  Lockes,  Humes,  Kants,  Berkleys, 
Dugald  Stewarts  and  Thomas  Browns  belong  to  the  past; 
and  that  the  philosophers  of  the  present  time,  tall  enough  to 
be  seen  all  the  world  over,  are  the  Humboldts,  the  Aragos, 
the  Agassizes,  the  Liebigs,  the  Owens,  the  Herschels,  the 
Bucklands  and  the  Brewsters.  In  the  educational  course 
through  which,  in  this  country,  candidates  for  the  ministry 
pass,  in  ])reparation  for  their  office,  I  find  every  group  of 
great  ininds,  which  has  in  turn  influenced  and  directed  the 
mind  of  "Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries  represented  more 
or  less  adequately,  save  the  last.  It  is  an  epitome  of  all  kinds 
of  learning,  with  the  exception  of  the  kind  most  imperatively 
required,  because  most  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
time.  The  restorers  of  classic  literature — the  Buchanans  and 
Erasmuses,  we  see  I'cpresented  in  our  universities  by  the  Greek, 
and  what  are  termed  the  humanity  courses;  the  Galileos, 
Boyles  and  Newtons,  b}^  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Philo- 
10 
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sopliy  courses ;  and  the  Lockes,  Humes,  Kants  and  Berkleys, 
by  the  Metaphysical  course.  But  the  Cuviers,  the  Huttons, 
the  Cavendishes  and  the  Watts,  with  their  successors — the 
practical  philosophers  of  the  present  age — men  whose  achieve- 
ments in  physical  science  we  find  marked  on  the  surface  of 
the  country  in  characters  which  might  be  read  from  the  moon, 
are  not  adequately  represented.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  more 
correct  to  say  they  are  not  represented  at  all ;  and  tlie  clergy, 
as  a  class,  suffer  themselves  to  linger  far  in  the  rear  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  laity,  a  full  age  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  Let  them  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger 
which  is  obviously  coming.  The  battle  of  the  evidences  will 
have  as  certainly  to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physical  science, 
as  it  was  contested  in  the  last  age  on  that  of  metaphysics." 
Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator  pp.  43,  44,  45. 

Had  Hugh  Miller  lived  in  our  own  country,  he  could  not 
have  drawn  a  more  correct  picture.  Our  clerical  brethren 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  infidelity  is  diffused 
through  society  in  the  name  of  science.  Nor  do  they  seem  to 
think  that  any  special  preparation  on  their  part  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  meet  it.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  left  by  will 
£8,000  sterliug  to  be  emphjyed  in  publishing  works  illustrating 
the  power,  wisdom  aud  goodness  of  God,  as  made  manifest  in 
his  works.  This  was  tlie  origin  of  wliat  is  called  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  consisting  of  the  following  works,  viz.:  "The 
adaptation  of  external  nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man,"  by  Dr.  Chalmers;  "The  adaptation  of 
external  nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,"  by  John 
Kidd;  "Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  iS^atural  Theology,"  by  Rev.  W.  Whewell ;  "  The  Hand, 
its  mechanism  and  vital  endowment,  as  evincing  design,"  by 
Bell;  "Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  by  Poget;  "Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy,"  by  Buckland;  "The  History,  Habits 
and  Instincts  of  Animals,"  by  W.  Kirby;  "Chemistry,  Meteor- 
ology, and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology;"  by  Prout.  Tliese  are  all  able  works, 
but  they  are  too  purely  scientific.  We  do  not  thiilk  that 
the  design  of  the  testator  is  fully  carried  out.     We  should 
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regret  to  see  a  similar  mistake  made  in  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  new  professorship.  "We  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
anything  like  a  full  discussion,  but  hope  to  say  enough  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  thought  witli  others. 

I.  Firsts  then^  we  will  inquire  into  the  nature  and  design  of 

the  new  Professorship). 

It  is  not  a  professorship  of  Natural  Science,  but  of  Natural 
Science  as  connected  with  Revealed  Religion.  It  of  course 
embraces  IS'atural  Theology,  but  it  includes  something  more. 
Its  design,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  prove  and  illustrate  all  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  natural  science  can  be  made 
subservient  to  this  end;  and  on  the  other,  to  vindicate  these 
truths  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  so  far  as  these  profess 
to  be  derived  from  science.  It  will  not  be  the  business  of  him 
who  occupies  this  chair,  to  deliver  elementary  lectures  on  sci- 
ence, nor  yet  to  deliver  mere  scientific  lectures.  Ilis  duty 
pre-supposes  the  student  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  science,  to  be  capable,  when  important  facts, 
laws  or  principles  of  science  are  stated  and  applied  in  the 
proof  or  illustration  of  truth,  of  fully  appreciating  the  force 
of  the  argument  or  appropriateness  of  the  illustration.  Ilis 
duty  is  to  teach  religious,  not  scientific  truth,  except  as  the  latter 
is  a  medium  of  arriving  at  tlie  former.  How  far  the  lectures 
of  the  professor  must  be  elementary  and  scientific,  will  depend 
upon  the  attainments  of  his  students.  But  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  all  attainments  in  science  are  subordinate 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  end,  the  attainment  of  divine  know- 
ledge. The  great  design  is  progi'ess,  not  in  science,  except  as  a 
means,  but  in  theology.  It  is,  therefore,  more  properly  a  theo- 
logical than  a  scientific  professorship.  To  fill  it  we  want,  not  a 
Buckland,  but  a  McCosh,  or  a  Hitchcock;  not  a  man  of  sci- 
ence who  has  added  theology  to  science,  but  a  theologian,  w^ho 
has  called  in  science  to  his  aid.  If  the  reader  will  compare 
Buckland's  Geology  with  McCosh  on  the  "  Divine  Government, 
Physical  and  Moral,"  he  will  get  our  idea.  The  one  is  scien- 
tific, entering  into  the  details  and  minutige  of  the  science, 
leaving  the  subjects  of  religion  in  the  background;  the  other 
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discusses  great  and  important  religious  principles,  employing 
science  simply  as  subordinate  to  the  proof  and  illustration  of 
divine  truth.  McCoshis  a  theologian,  entering  into  the  temple 
of  science  that  he  may  be  able  to  verify  the  declaration  of  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  says:  ''''All  thy  works  \n"dh(^  thee,  O  Lord." 
Buckland  is  a  man  of  science,  who  enters  the  sanctuary  to 
proclaim  the  consistency  of  science  and  religion.  The  former, 
with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  Son  of  righteousness,  gazes  upon 
the  natural  sun  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  glory  and  grandeur 
of  the  former.  The  latter,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  bears  testimony  to  "  the  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God."  The  one  is  clind)ing  the  hill  of  science, 
that  from  its  summit,  like  Moses  from  Mount  Nebo,  he  may 
have  a  more  extended  view  of  the  promised  land;  the  other 
ascends,  allured  by  the  more  extended  views  which  continually 
present  themselves,  and  with  the  hope  of  satisfying  himself 
and  his  friends,  that  neither  in  the  ascent  nor  on  the  summit, 
grows  any  forbidden  fruit.  What  we  w\ant,  then,  is  not  a 
professor  of  science  who  understands  theology,  but  a  2:>rofes8or 
of  theology  well  versed  in  science. 

J  I.   The  Importance  of  this  Professorship. 

This  is,  emphatically,  an  age  of  Natural  Science.  The  great 
improvements  of  the  age  allure  to  this  field  of  enterprise  a 
vast  amount  of  mind  and  energy.  It  is  a  field  in  whicli  won- 
ders are  achieved,  honors  won  and  fortunes  made.  Before  the 
light  of  science  the  fables  and  mythology  of  the  past,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance  and  superstition,  exist  oidy  as  matters  of 
history.  The  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Dryades  of  the  forest, 
the  Satyrs  of  the  mountains,  the  nym])hs  of  the  sea,  the  Pieri- 
des  or  muses,  the  Furies,  Chimera  and  Gorgons ;  all  that  ren- 
dered Greece  a  land  of  enchantment,  the  creations  of  a  super- 
stitious age  and  fertile  imagination,  these,  with  kindred  things 
in  other  lands,  have  passed  away  and  left  poetry  stripped  of 
her  most  gorgeous  domain.  Her  songs  are  still  sweet,  but  she 
has  lost  the  wand  of  enchantment  and  her  sceptre  is  gone. 

Metaphysics,  forgetting  that  she  had  her  origin  in  physics, 
that  truth  in  abstractions  is  attained  only  when  these  are  in 
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iTarmony  with  the  reahties  of  nature,  sought  by  assumed  pre- 
mises and  the  formuhiries  of  syllogism,  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries both  of  Heaven  and  earth.  In  this  vain  attempt  she 
gave  birth  to  scholastic  theology,  and  to  many  idle  and  mys- 
tical speculations  which,  at  the  approach  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy, have  disappeared,  as  did  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Home.  While  the  profound  thinker,  ever  extending  his 
generalizations,  will  deal  in  the  most  recondite  abstractions, 
yet  will  he  ever  keep  in  view  the  facts  upon  which  his  whole 
train  of  reasoning  depends.  For,  properly  speaking,  we  live 
not  in  a  metaphysical,  but  in  a  matter  of  fact  age.  Neither 
poetry  nor  metaphysics  have  much  influence  over  the  age  in 
wliich  w^e  live. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  natural  sciences.  Tliese 
constitute  the  great  oracle  of  the  age.  Whatever  strange  phe- 
nomenon occurs,  whether  in  the  heavens,  among  sun,  moon  and 
stars ;  whether  on  the  earth,  in  animals,  vegetables  or  minerals ; 
whether  in  the  seas,  rivers  or  lakes  ;  or  whether  among  the 
mysterious  formations  of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  appeal  is  to 
this  oracle.  Whoever  undertakes  to  make  a  new  discovery  or 
invention  consults  this  oracle. 

Tliey  constitute  an  important  part  of  education  in  all  our 
literary  institutions,  both  male  and  female.  The  press  teems 
with  volumes  upon  every  subject  within  the  range  of  natural 
science.  They  furnish  themes  of  conversation  among  all 
classes  of  society.  They  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
moral,  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  w^orld.  Who 
can  read  the  writings  of  Gall,  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  without 
perceiving  their  bearing  upon  morals,  education,  religion,  and 
even  upon  criminal  jurisprudence?  Who  does  not  see  the 
design  and  the  effects  of  such  works  as  tlie  "  Vestiges  of  Orea- 
z5/6'??.,"and  the  ''  Types  of  Mankind  f^  the  "  Theory  of  Morals^'' 
by  Hildreth?  &c.  In  addition  to  this,  the  falsehoods  of 
science,  falsely  so  called,  are  difl'used  widely  through  novels, 
journals,  various  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  last  but  not 
least,  through  lectures.  The  popularity  of  science  is  employed 
to  gloss  over  the  fallacies  of  infidelity.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  infidelity  mingled  with  science,  betrays 
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an  ignorance  of  both  science  and  philosopliy  to  those  who  may 
be  well  versed  in  either.  But  it  comes  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence and  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  which,  while  it  bespeaks  the 
character  of  the  sciolist,  is  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  smat- 
terer,  who  wishes  to  appear  learned  and  scientific.  The  vulgar 
sophistry  of  Paine,  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  Voltaire  and 
Gibbon,  the  metaphysical  so])histry  of  Hume,  the  scheme  of 
Herbert,  the  works  of  Morgan,  Tindal,  Chubb  and  Boling- 
broke,  with  others  of  the  same  stamp,  so  triumphantly  refuted, 
have  passed  away.  Infidelity  has  opened  the  campaign  in  a 
new  field.  She  comes  arrayed  in  all  the  attractions  of  natural 
Bcience. 

Here  is  the  armory  from  which -she  draws  the  weapons  of 
her  warfare.  Her  champions  come  forth  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  Goliah  of  Gath.  She  pretends  to  give  forth  oracles 
from  the  tripod  of  nature.  She  professes  to  appeal  to  facts, 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  To  accomplish  her  ends,  she  misre- 
presents the  former,  and  misinterprets  the  latter;  but  so  plau- 
sibly and  insidiously  as  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  captivate 
the  half  learned.  By  her  boasting  and  dogmatism,  and  her 
sneers  and  all  who  oppose  her,  she  enlists  hosts  of  smatterers 
in  every  department  of  science,  who  pride  themselves  in  the 
arrogance  and  volubility  with  which  they  utter  their  infidel 
opinions.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministry  in  a  past  age  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  a  Hume,  or  the  miserable  sophisms  of  a 
Paine,  it  is  surely  their  duty  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  God  has  placed  his  ministers  on  the  walls  of  Zion, 
as  watchmen,  to  warn  the  people,  commanding  them  to  give 
no  uncertain  sound. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  smatterers  of  science  with  whom  we 
have  to  contend.  In  the  progress  of  science,  facts  are  brought 
to  light,  which  must  and  will  lead  to  difterent  interpretations 
of  certain  portions  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  present  teachings 
of  astronomy  were,  at  one  time,  denounced  as  heretical  and 
dangerous — as  being  in  direct  conflict  with  the  language  of 
Scripture.  Turretin,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  age,  op- 
posed them.  The  received  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  in 
accordance  with  the  received  notions  of  astronomy.     In  the 
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progress  of  science  great  and  serious  difficulties  have  and  will 
continue  to  present  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Great  and  good  men  will  differ,  and  infidels  of  learning 
and  science  will  sieze  upon  these  difficulties  to  wage  war  upon 
the  Bible.  None  but  men  of  science  and  ability  should  under- 
take to  obviate  such  difficulties,  or  meet  such  objectors.  A 
weak  and  injudicious  defence  is  worse  than  none.  It  is  only 
subservient  to  the  cause  which  it  opposes.  A  greater  mistake 
could  not  be  made  than  to  array  science  and  religion  against 
each  other. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  course  pursued  by  many 
who  have  come  forth  as  the  champions  of  revealed  religion. 
And  while  we  boast  of  a  Chalmers,  a  John  Pye  Smith,  a 
Buckland,  a  Harris,  a  King,  an  Anderson,  aSedgewick,  a  Whe- 
well,  a  Hitchcock,  a  Hugh  Miller  and  a  Bachman,  as  men 
competent  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  several  works  and  various  articles  in  reviews  and 
religious  papers  have  been  written,  which  have  betrayed  an 
ignorance  not  only  of  science  but  of  the  points  of  difficulty, 
and  a  dogmatism  and  intolerance  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  authors.  In  several  instances  they  have  confounded  science 
and  infidelity,  and  assailed  the  one  for  the  other.  We  had  in- 
tended to  specify  several  works  and  some  articles  published  in 
reviews,  but  believing  that  it  might  provoke  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion we  shall,  for  the  present,  pass  them  by. 

Next  to  the  mistake  of  arraying  science  and  religion  against 
each  otner,  is  that  of  treating  science  as  something  entirely 
unconnected,  if  not  incompatible,  with  progress  in  divine 
knowledge.  Much  to  our  purpose  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Wiseman,  "  For  ages  it  has  been  considered,  by  many,  useless 
and  almost  profane  to  attempt  any  marriage  between  theology 
and  other  sciences.  Some  men  in  their  writings,  and  many  in 
their  discourse,  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  may  enjoy  a 
dualism  of  opinions,  holding  one  set  which  they  believe  as 
Christians,  and  another  whereof  they  are  convinced  as  philoso- 
phers. Such  a  one  will  say  that  he  believes  the  Scriptures 
and  all  that  they  contain,  but  will  yet  uphold  some  system  of 
chronology  or  history,  which  can  nowise  be  reconciled  there- 
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with.  One  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  accordance 
between  the  Mosaic  creation  and  Cuvier's  discoveries;  another 
thinks  the  history  of  the  dispersion  incompatible  w^itli  the 
number  of  dissimilar  languages  now  existing;  a  third  considers 
it  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  mankind  from 
one  common  parentage.  So  far,  therefore,  from  considering 
religion,  or  its  science}  theology,  as  entitled  to  sisterhood  with 
other  sciences,  it  is  supposed  to  move  on  a  distinct  plane,  and 
preserve  a  perpetual  parallelism  with  them,  which  prevents 
them  all  from  clashing,  as  it  deprives  them  of  mutual  support. 
Hence,  too,  it  is  no  wonder  that  theology  should  be  alwa^^s 
considered  a  study  purely  professional,  and  devoid  of  general 
interest;  and  that  it  should  be  deemed  impossible  to  invest  its 
researches  with  those  varied  charms  that  attract  us  to  other 
scientific  inquiries." 

Such  views  of  religion  or  theology  are  as  unscriptural  as 
they  are  unphilosophical.  There  are  two  waj^s  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  to  his  intelligent  creatures;  these  are  through 
his  works  and  his  word.  All  things  were  created  and  exist  for 
the  glory  of  God.  To  this  end  was  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
existence  of  evil  permitted.  For  "  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee,  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain,"  Psa. 
76 :  10.  To  this  end  Christ  came  int  otlie  world,  and,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  mission  upon  earth,  he  says:  John,  17:  4, 
"1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth — I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  Christ  was  "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  "the  image  of  God,"  "the  express  ima^e  of  his 
person,"  "being  the  brightness  of  his  glory."  No  man  has 
seen  God  (/.  e.  the  invisible  Father)  at  any  time,  (John  1 :  18,) 
and  yet  our  Saviour  declares,  "he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father."  John  14:  9.  Thus  the  invisible  Jehovah  was 
pleased  to  make  himself  visible  through  the  Son,  the  appearing 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  declared  in  the  JSTew  Testament 
to  be  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  While,  however,  it  is  true 
that  "he  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father,"  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  no  man  and  no  creature  hath  at  any  time 
seen  God.  The  infinite  One,  filling  immensity,  can  be  seen 
only  in  part  by  the  finite.     To  see  God  as  we  see  a  creature, 
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can  never  be  possible  to  any  created  being.  This  wonld  be 
the  finite  comprehending  the  infinite.  Our  knowledge  of  God 
must  always  be  apprehensive  never  the  comprehensive.  Hence 
the  knowledge  of  God  may  and  wnll  be  forever  progressive. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  new  revelation  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Much  remains  to  be  learned  from  that  already  given. 
That  all  things  exist  for  the  glory  of  God,  we  think  is  clearly 
taught  in  Scripture,  and  must  be  admitted  by  every  true  theo- 
logian. This  gloiy  of  God  is  his  declarative  glory.  It  consists 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  perfections,  and  of  his  all  sufticiency, 
through  the  medium  of  his  w^ords  and  works,  including  all  the 
wonders  of  redemption.  The  psalmist  says,  "The  Heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy 
w'ork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard."  Psa.  19  :  1,  2,  3.  The  78th  Psalm 
is  an  exhortation  to  consider  the  works  and  word  of  God  with 
a  brief  recital  of  the  wonders  which  God  had  wrought  among 
the  children  of  Israel.  In  Psalm  145,  the  Psalmist  says: 
*'The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  w^orks.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee  O  Lord,  and  thy 
saints  shall  bless  thee."  Paul  condemns  the  heathen  for  their 
ignorance,  "  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest in  them,  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  tilings  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse."  Horn.  1 :  19j  20.  The  works  of  God  praise  Him  by 
being  known  and  understood  by  his  intelligent  creatures. 
Now,  wdiat  is  natural  science  but  a  knowledge  of  creation,  the 
physical  universe,  and  of  its  phenomena,  and  of  the  physical 
laws  of  the  Creator?  How  absurd  is  the  idea  that  there  can 
possibly  be  any  contradiction  between  the  works  and  word  of 
God.  They  are  the  mutual  interpreters  of  each  other.  All 
our  knowledge  of  the  unknown  can  come  to  us  only  through 
the  known.  The  invisible  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  visible.  All  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  are  de- 
rived from  the  visible  things  around  us,  or  the  internal  opera- 
11 
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tioTis  within  us.  Language  is  but  the  representative  of  these 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  niind.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  medium  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  man. 
Revelation,  therefore,  is  intelligible  to  us  only  in  proportion  to 
the  knowledge,  which  we  have  received  from  the  natural  world. 
It  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  on  our  part  of  the  language  which 
it  employs.  God  has  adapted  the  physical  and  moral  world  to 
each  other  with  infinite  wisdom,  so  that  there  is  between  them 
a  perfect  harmony.  The  great  principles  and  laws  of  the  moral 
world  have  their  types  or  analogies  in  the  physical  world. 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  sowetli,  that  shall  he  reap,"  is  a  great 
moral  law,  wdiicli  has  its  corresponding  law  in  the  physical 
world.  The  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Wiseman :  "Were  it 
given  unto  us  to  contemplate  God's  works  in  the  visible  and  in 
tlie  moral  world,  not  as  we  now  see  them  in  shreds  and  little 
fragments,  but  as  woven  togetlier  into  the  great  web  of  univer- 
sal harmony  ;  could  our  minds  take  in  each  part  thereof,  with 
its  general  and  particular  connexions,  relations  and  ajjpliances, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  religion,  as  established  by  Him, 
would  appear  to  enter  and  fit  so  completely  and  so  necessarily 
into  the  general  plan,  as  that  all  would  be  unravelled  and 
destroyed,  if  by  any  means  it  sliould  be  w^itlidrawn.  And  such 
a  view  of  its  interweaving  with  the  whole  economy  and  fabric 
of  nature,  would  doubtless  be  the  highest  order  of  evidence 
whicli  coukl  be  given  us  of  its  truth."  J^ever  will  theology  be 
complete,  nor  religion  exliibit  its  full  power  and  effect,  until 
its  intimate  connexion  with  "the  wliole  economy  and  fabric 
of  nature"  is  set  forth.  For  "the  wliole  economy  and  fabric 
of  nature"  exists  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  holy 
and  intelligent  beings,  ever  assimilating  to  His  image,  as  their 
views  of  divine  glory  are  enlarged.  How  much  more  glorious 
does  creation  look  to  the  child  of  God,  who  sees  all  the  objects 
of  science  radiating  a  light  tliat  comes  not  from  the  sun,  but 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  lamb. 

IIow  profound  are  his  convictions  of  truth  and  his  admira- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  God,  when  lie  sees  in  the>  physical  w^orld 
types,  symbols  and  analogies  of  eternal  realities  in  the  moral 
world.     As  the  Mosaic  dispensation  furnished  the  types   and 
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shadows,  and  from  these  formed  the  language  necessary  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  so  the  present  and 
visible  world  furnishes  the  types  and  symbols,  and  provides  the 
language,  through  the  medium  of  which  we  obtain  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  future  and  invisible  world.  Nor  did  the 
former  dispensation  leave  the  latter  involved  in  greater  mystery 
than  that  which,  with  all  the  light  of  revelation,  hangs  around 
the  future  and  invisible  world.  Even  now  he  who  would  fully 
understand  the  latter  dispensation,  must  examine  closely  its 
connexion  with,  and  its  relation  to,  the  former.  In  a  word, 
he  who  seeks  to  be  a  theologian  must  investigate  the  word  of 
God  as  a  wliole.  Most  of  the  errors  prevalent  in  the  religious 
world,  result  from  partial  and  fragmentary  views.  Thus  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Christian  world  come  to  regard  the 
Old  Testament  merely  as  a  historal  record  of  the  Israelitish 
nation.  As  the  former  dispensation  is  related  to  the  latter,  so 
God's  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  physical  universe, 
''the  whole  economy  and  fabric  of  nature,"  stands  related  to 
the  whole  system  of  divine  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  only  by 
contemplating  God's  works  and  word  as  a  whole,  "the  whole 
economy  and  fabric  of  nature,"  in^nnection  with  the  "whole 
economy  and  fabric"  of  redemption,  that  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  theology  can  be  made.  But  this  involves  profound 
and  extensive  views  of  natural  science  in  its  connexions  with 
moral  science  and  revealed  religion,  p  Interesting  as  is  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Sonnnerville  on  the  "  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences^''"'  vastly  more  important  and  interesting  would  be  a 
work  on  the  connexion  of  theology  with  all  the  sciences. 
Here,  then,  is  a  great  and  most  important  field  appropriate  to 
the  new  professorship.  What  is  a  revelation  but  a  declaration 
of  what  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do?  And  what  are 
all  the  objects  of  natural  science  but  manifestations  of  what 
God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  indications  of  what  He  will  do? 
The  former  is  the  unfolding  of  His  moral,  the  latter  of  His  natu- 
ral perfections.  They  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  His  natural  and  moral  attributes.  As  any  s^^stem  of  theology 
would  be  defective  which  does  not  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter;  so  will  every  system  of 
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theology  bo  partial  and  defective,  wliicli  does  not  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science  in  connexion  with  revealed  rqli- 
gion.  Kor  can  there  exist  a  contradiction  between  natural 
science  and  the  word  of  God,  any  more  than  there  can  between 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God.  As  the  latter  consti- 
tute a  harmonious  whole,  so  the  former  constitute  a  harmoni- 
ous whole  in  tlie  manifestation  of  these  attributes.  The  whole 
economy  and  fabric  of  nature,  embracing  the  objects  of  natu- 
ral science  as  well  as  His  word,  is  a  revelation  of  God.  The 
former  reveals,  by  means  of  tlie  visible  tilings  of  creation  sub- 
mitted to  the  contemplation  and  reason  of  intelligent  beings, 
the  character  of  God,  as  an  eteriuil  and  inmiutable  being,  of 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  justice,  holiness,  goodness  and  truth. 
Thus  far  natural  theology  conducts  us.  But  here  we  are  left 
conscious  of  guilt,  subject  to  disease  and  death,  with  an  in- 
stinctive aspiration  for  innnortality,  and  yet  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  future  retribution.  How  came  we  into  this  condition 
of  sin  and  misery?  IIow  shall  we  escape,  and  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  that  future  which  so  much  concerns  us  whether  we  will 
or  not  ?  Here  revelation  comes  to  nnfold  the  character  of  God 
as  made  manifest  in  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption.  It 
addresses  itself  not  to  our  reason,  but  to  that  "faith  which  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  The  distinctive  features,  therefore,  of  these  two 
revelations  is  this:  in,  the  one,  God  is  revealed  through  His 
works  of  creation  and  providence;  in  the  other,  through  His 
work  of  redemption;  the  one  relates  to  the  visible,  the  other  to 
the  invisible;  the  one  recpiires  the  exercise  of  reason,  the 
other  that  of  faith.  The  objects  to  which  they  relate  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  grand  design  of  both  is  the  same.  They  are 
interwoven  and  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  so  become  the 
mutual  interpreters  of  each  other.  The  interpretation  of  the 
one  may  be  plain  where  that  of  the  other  is  obscure,  or  the 
concentrated  light  of  the  two  may  make  that  plain  which  is 
obscure  in  each  considered  alone. 

Revelation  declares  the  perfections  of  God  in  words,  but  the 
signification  of  these,  the  expansion  of  thought,  comes  through 
the  medium  of  natural  science.     Every   advance  in  science 
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enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes.  Tlie  science 
of  tlieology  has  no  limit.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing mathematical  series.  Astronomy  presents  us  with 
,  something  analogous  to  such  an  infinite  increasing  series,  as  it 
unfolds  system  after  system,  while  nebula3  after  nebulae  suggest 
the  thought  that  magnificent  systems  made  up  of  vast  systems, 
are  but  parts  of  Jehovah's  mighty  works.  It  is  thus  when 
science  presents  us  with  the  amazing  and  ever  expanding 
series  of  God's  works,  w^e  begin  to  feel  the  force  of  the  lan- 
guage, "who  by  searching  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection;"  or  "what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him." 
The  terms  omnipotent,  omniscence  and  omnipresent,  become 
significant  to  us  in  proportion  as  the  works  of  God  are  spread 
out  before  us. 

And  when  we  consider  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  the 
manifestation  of  other  attributes,  the  moral  and  social  of  the 
Godhead,  the  disclosing  of  mysteries  ioito  which  angels  desire 
to  look  interwoven  with  all  the  works  of  God,  it  assumes  a 
magnificence  which  has  its  symbol  only  in  that  of  creation,  a 
work  on  the  same  boundless  scale,  the  grandeur  of  which  will 
expand  the  thoughts  and  kindle  the  admiration  of  saints  and 
angels  in  the  ages  of  eternity.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the 
w^ork  of  creation  is  an  exponent *of  the  magnitude  of  that  of 
redemption,  and  all  progress  in  science  is  designed  to  further 
our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

//i%  The  Importance  of  the  neio  Professorship  in  reference  to 
objections  claiming  to  he  derived  from  Science. 

It  is  not  our  design,  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  objections  wliich,  claiming  the  authority  of  science, 
have  been  urged  against  the  Clu'istian  religion.  As  religion  is 
"interwoven  with  the  whole  economy  and  fabric  of  nature,"  so 
have  been  the  objections.  May  this  not  have  been  permitted 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  tlie  eyes  of  Christians  to  the  extent 
of  religion  ?  At  all  events,  the  investigations  to  which  these 
objections  have  led  have  greatly  redounded  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  at  every  step  science  is  proven  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  religion.     As  illustrating  our  subject,  we  shall 
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select  some  of  the  most  prominent  objections.  The  first  we 
shall  notice  is  from  ethnology.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
that  the  whole  human  family  are  descended  from  a  single  pair, 
and  it  is  interwoven  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  revelation, 
as  the  origin  of  sin,  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  atone- 
ment and  resurrection.  An  attem])t  is  made  to  disprove  the 
origin  of  men  from  a  single  pair.  It  is  made  a  question  of 
science,  and  becomes  a  very  complicated  question,  involving 
several  sciences,  and  a  great  amount  of  learning  and  research. 
Does  the  human  family  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species? 
If  they  do  not,  then  the}'^  are  not  descended  from  the  same 
original  pair.  If  they  do,  then  to  assert  that  different  pairs, 
all  of  the  same  species,  were  created,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion, 
which  has  nothing  to  support  it,  while  it  encounters  very  formid- 
able objections.  Aware  of  this,  the  objectors  deny  that  all 
the  human  race  belong  to  the  same  sj}ecies.  In  the  outset  we' 
must  have  a  correct  definition  of  the  terms  gcnus^  species^ 
liariety  and  hybrid.  For  if  there  be  difierent  species  of  men, 
these  constitute  a  genus,  and  the  crossing  of  the  species  consti- 
tute hybrids.  If  there  be  but  one  species,  then  all  the  diffe- 
rent races  or  types  are  varieties  of  that  one  species.  The  defi- 
nition of  these  terms  requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  of  the  natural  history  of  the  different  races  and  of 
zooloii:v  in  o-eneral.  Here  it  would  seem  are  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  determine  whether  there  be  one  or  more  species. 
It  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  other  cases.  But  all  these  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  The  advocates  for  af)lu- 
rality  of  species  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  with  all  their 
collections  and  measurements  of  craniums  and  facial  angles, 
their  observations  on  the  pelvis  and  other  parts,  the  color  of 
the  skin,  the  weight  of  the  brains,  and  microscopical  examina- 
tions of  the  texture  of  tlie  hair,  whether  there  be  two,  three, 
five  or  a  dozen  different  species.  All  that  they  seem  anxious 
to  prove  is,  that  there  are  more  than  one  species.  I^one  of 
them  are  willing  to  enumerate  and  define  the  number  oi 
species.  Not  satisfied  witli  the  arguments  derived  from  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  they  have  recourse  to  history,  archaeology, 
chronology,  philology  and  hieroglyphics.      Thus,  it    will  be 
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seen,  how  wide  a  field  this  one  subject  is  made  to  occupy.  It 
is  not  our  business,  at  present,  to  discuss  this  question.  But 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  a  professor  in  this  de- 
partment ought  to  present  candidly  all  the  difiiculties  involved 
in  both  sides  of  the  question.  Infidels  never  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  difiiculties  in  wdiich  they  involve  themselves.  * 

1.  All  the  arguments  from  mere  diversity  itself,  which  are 
relied  upon  to  prove  that  there  are  more  species  than  one,  go 
to  prove  tn  indefinite  number  of  species,  and,  in  many 
instances,  that  many  of  those  thus  proven  to  belong  to  diff"erent 
species,  are,  at  tlie  same  time,  proven  historically  to  have  the 
same  origin — a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

2.  This  diversity  in  the  human  family,  whether  we  call  it 
races,  species,  types,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  either  by  natural  law  or  by  miracle.  We  prefer  that  solution 
which  is  tlie  most  simple,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  most  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  viz:  that  there 
was  originally  only  one  pair  created;  that  all  the  diversities 
which  exist  are  the  result  of  natural  law,  or  if  there  were  any 
miracle  additional  to  that  of  creating  the  original  pair,  it  con- 
sisted in  producing  the  diversity  by  modifications  in  the  primi- 
tive race,  and  not  by  the  multiplicj^tion  of  miracles  in  creating 
a  number  of  original  pairs.  With  tliis  view  we  can  reconcile 
history,  philology,  philosophy,  and  science  in  general. 

3.  All  other  solutions  require  a  faith  which  we  are  incapable 
of  exercising.  If  it  be  admitted  that  God  created  man,  and 
asserted  that  he  created  several  original  pairs  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  place,  or  at  difi'erent  times  and  in  diff'erent 
places,  it  is  calling  on  us  to  believe  in  a  number  of  miracles 
which  are  not  proven  by  any  facts,  and  which  are  inconsistent 
with  all  that  we  know  of  the  means  by  which  the  Creator 
operates  in  accomplishing  his  ends,  and,  therefore,  contrary 
alike  to  science  and  philosophy.  If  those  who  deny  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  miracles,  call 
into  their  aid  "  the  law  of  self  development,''''  then  this  new 
divinity  will  refute  the  supposition  that  there  were  a  multi- 
plicity of  origins.  For,  working  by  the  most  simple  means,  and 
developing  one  animal  from  another,  he  can  surely  develope 
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one  race  from  another,  or  one  species  from  another.  And 
being  imder  tlie  necessity  of  developing  one  animal  from 
another,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme  to  suppose 
that  he  could  not  develope  one  race  of  men  from  another,  but 
commenced  the  development  of  each  race  from  a  different 
original,  whether  animal  or  molecule. 

Lastly,  if  we  are  reminded  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals — and  botany,  zoology,  geology  and 
palaeontology,  are  all  paraded,  and  we  are  told  that  a  like 
distribution  is  to  be  expected  in  the  human  family,  we  wish  to 
know  whether  those  who  employ  such  reasoning  against  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  mean  to  assert  that  localities  of  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates  have  spontaneously  brought  forth 
different  species  of  men,  or  that  God  originally  created  differ- 
ent species  of  men  adapted  to  these  different  localities?  If 
the  account  given  of  Jonah,  to  which  infidels  are  so  fond  of 
referring,  stated,  not  that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah^  but  that 
he  swallowed  the  whale^  we  would  pronounce  it  much  more 
credible  than  the  spontaneous  production  of  men  in  any 
place  or  at  any  time.  We  have  not  a  solitary  fact,  after  the 
fullest  investigation  and  most  accurate  experiments,  to  prove 
the  spontaneous  production  ^f  any  living  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  one  animal  to  swallow  another,  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence; and  that  the  less  should  even  swallow  the  greater,  is 
more  probal)le  than  the  spontaneous  production  of  men.  If 
they  mean  the  latter,  we  reply  that  to  produce  varieties  of 
human  beings  adapted  to  different  climates  and  localities,  by 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  same  original  race,  is  more 
sim^ile,  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with  the 
ficts  of  history,  and  with  reason  as  well  as  revelation. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  unity  of  the  race,  we  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  could  be  done,  without  going  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
subject,  that  some  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  and 
liigldy  important  field  which  the  new  professorship  is  designed 
to  occupy. 

IVe  proceed  to  give  another  illustration  from  the  subject  of 
geology.     It  has  been,  and  still  is  held  by  many,  that  accord- 
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in o*  to  the  Bible  "tlie  heavens  and  the  earth,"  the  sun  and 
raoon,  and  "  the  stars  also,"  were  created  out  of  nothing,  when 
man,  with  all  plants  and  animals  was  brought  into  existence, 
six,  or  at  least  only  a  little  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago; 
that,  previous  to  the  fall  of  man,  death  had  never  existed  in  our 
world ;  and  that  the  deluge  covered  not  only  the  inhabited 
world,  but  the  whole  world  absolutely.  By  many  this  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis  was  rejected,  previously  to  the  origin  of 
geology.  As  it,  however,  became  a  very  general  interpreta- 
tion, infidels  regarded  its  refutation  as  a  refutation  of  the  Bible 
itself,  and  gladly  seized  upon  all  aids  geology  could  furnish  for 
its  refutation.  Theologians  who  adopted  this  interpretation 
regarded  all  eiforts  to  refute  it  as  an  attack  upon  the  Bible 
itself.  Good  and  pious  men,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
have  been  exceedingly  indiscreet  in  tlieir  attempts  to  vindicate 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  They  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  the 
only  true  interpretation.  They  have  charged  nr^  equally  as 
pious,  and  far  their  superiors  in  ability,  with  betraying  the 
cause  of  religion,  because  they  gave  interpretations  of  Genesis 
in  accordance  with  geology.  They  have  confounded  infidelity 
and  geology,  and  unwittingly  arrayed  science  and  religion 
against  each  other.  They  overlook  all  the  difficulties  involved 
even  in  their  own  interpretation,  and  instead  of  giving  the 
world  more  light,  content  themselves  with  urging  what  they 
conceive  to  be  objections  to  the  views  of  geologists.  There 
ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  consistency  of  revelation  and 
geology,  or  of  any  other  science.  It  is  purely  a  question  of 
interpretation.  A  contradiction  between  them  can  only  arise 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  revelation  or  of  science.  Now,  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  Genesis,  which  carries  creation  back  to 
little  more  than  six  thousand  years,  its  advocates  should  be 
extremely  modest;  with  the  following  facts  before  them,  viz.: 
that  not  a  single  geologist  receives  it,  that  such  men  as  Chal- 
niers,  J.  P.  Smith,  McCosh,  Whew^ell,  Harris,  Bnckland, 
Miller,  Hitchcock,  and  every  theologian  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  science  as  w^ell  as  for  that  of  theology,  rejects 
such  an  interpretation.  And,  without  claiming  a  rank  among 
12 
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geologists,  we  must  say,  that  from  our  investigations  in  this 
department  of  science,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  any  one,  with 
even  a  limited  knowledge  of  geology,  can  adopt  the  above 
interpretation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Astronomy  is  no  less  opposed 
to  it.  The  Ring  Nehula^  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  is  so 
distant,  tliat  it  is  su})]Kjsed  "'its  light  cannot  reach  us  in  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years!"  In  regard  to  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion,  it  is  estimated  that  "its  light  cannot  reach 
the  eye  in  less  than  slxtij  tJioiisand  years,  witli  a  velocity  of 
twelve  millions  of  miles  in  every  minute  of  time."  And  are 
not  these  a  part  of  the  heavens  and  earth  created  in  the  begin- 
ning? They  are,  we  think,  according  to  Mr.  Lord.  See 
"  TJicologlcal  and  Literary  JournaV  for  January ,  1853.  See 
also  the  Octoher  No.  for  1855,  July  JSfo.  for  1857,  January, 
1856,  and  Ajrril,  185G.  We  might  refer  to  various  other  ar- 
ticles in  other  Revltws. 

The  antiquity  of  our  globe,  and  that  of  the  hunuxn  race,  are 
entirely  distinct  things.  The  history  of  man,  of  language,  art 
and  science,  as  also  geology,  all  go  to  prove  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  of  the  hunum  race,  and  to  verify  the  Mosaic 
account  of  its  origin.  The  claims  of  Hindoo  astronomy  to 
great  antiquity,  are  founded  uj)on  eclipses  clumsily  calculated 
backwards  for  ages  past,  being  not  so  old  as  tlie  Christian  Era. 
The  far  famed  Zodiacs,  found  at  Dendera  and  Esneli,  supposed 
at  hrst  to  be  17,000  or  18,000  years  old,  have  been  proven  by 
Champollion,  and  others,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Tiberius  Caesar. 
Tlius  all  science  goes  to  prove  tlie  recent  origin  of  the  human 
race.  In  like  manner  does  science  go  to  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  our  globe.  AVhether  J.  P.  Smitli,  Ilitclicock, 
Hugh  ]\[iller,  Prof.  Lewis,  or  any  other  writer,  has  approxi- 
mated to  a  correct  inter])retation  of  Genesis  as  it  relates  to 
creation,  is  another  matter.  One  thing  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  and  that  is,  the 
inadequacy  of  language  to  convey  to  our  minds  clear  and 
precise  ideas  of  a  series  of  events  so  unlike  anything  we  have 
ever  Avitnessed.  As  in  revealino-  to  us  the  idea  of  heaven,  the 
language  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  all  figurative,  so 
must  it  be  in   revealing  to  us  the  work  of  creation.     Let  us 
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take,  if  we  choose,  wliat  is  called  the  literal  interpretation. 
Suppose  tliat  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  were  literally  created 
on  tlie  fourth  day.  It  is  certain  tliat  the  preceding  days  were 
not  identical,  but  only  in  some  respects  similar  to  what  we 
now  call  day — that  is,  the  word  is  of  necessity  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  Tlie  days  of  creation,  then,  were  not  all  literal 
days.  AV^ere  a  part  of  thoni  figurative,  {i.  e.,)  four  of  them,  and 
the  rest  literal  days ;  or  were  they  all  figurative ;  and  if  so,  in 
what  respects  ? 

Tiie  assumption  that  language  descriptive  of  creation  is  just 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  that  we  perfectly  under- 
stand the  whole  process,  requires  very  little  thought.  And  no 
man  is  so  confident,  and  expresses  himself  so  dogmatical,  as  the 
man  who  sees  and  knows  that  the  earth  does  not  and  cannot 
turn  round,  because  if  it  did,  the  water  would  spill  out  of  his 
mill  pond.  But  when  geology  conducts  us  to  an  examination 
of  the  earth,  and  maps  it  ofi'  according  to  its  different  geolo- 
gical formations — when  it  reveals  the  wonderful  changes  which 
its  surface  has  undergone — when  it  points  to  our  vast  regions  of 
prairie  covered  with  sea  shells,  and  beneath,  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  the  limestone  rock',  containing  regular  deposits  of  these 
same  shells,  and  we  bring  u[)  from  vast  depths  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  we  ask  when  was  this 
region  the  domain  of  the  deep  ocean  ?  how  long  did  the  inhabi- 
tauts  of  the  deep  dwell  here?  how  many  ages  rolled  away 
while  these  seas  were  filling  up?  how  long  were  the  prairies 
in  passing  through  the  marsh  stage  ?'^'  by  what  subterranean 
force  were  they  heaved  up  and  converted  into  hill  and  dale? 


'^Formation  of  Prairies. — How  the  prairios  were  formed,  and  how  they  came 
to  be  witliout  timber,  has  long  been  a  puzzle,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  solution. 
I  have  not  seen  oven  an  attempt  at  solution  by  any  geologist.  I  think,  however, 
that  observations  have  conducted  me  to  one  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Along 
our  gulf  coast  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  are  fields  of  marsh  covered  with  the 
large,  coarse  grass  peculiar  to  our  prairie  grass.  Above  New  Orleans,  the  N.  0. 
J.  &  G.  N.  Railroad  passes  through  an  immense  swamp,  heavily  timbered,  and  also 
through  what  is  called  the  trembling  prairie,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
coarse  grass,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  timber,  and  indented  around  its 
edges  with  timber,  having  in  all  respects  the  identical  appearance  of  our  dry  land 
prairies.     Here  we  have  the  solution  of  the  question  why  some  portions  of  the 
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We  turn  to  the  limestone  hills  and  monntains  of  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Missouri  and  Kentuck}^,  and  here  we  find  these 
mountains  of  rock  to  be  an  aggregation  of  sea  shells,  tlie  vast 
tombs  of  myriads  of  living  creatures  that  once  disported  in 
the  deep;  we  ask  w-hen  were  all  these  hills  and  mountains 
formed  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  ?  how  many  ages  were  these 
living  creatures  in  forming  all  these  mountains?  when  were 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  np,  and  wlieu  did  the 
dry  land  appear,  and  how  long  since  they  reared  their  summits 
on  liigh? 

We  turn  to  Italy  and  its  ranges  of  limestone  mountains,  and 
its  marble  quarries,  and  we  ask  the  same  question.  AVe  turn 
to  tlie  vast  regions  of  coal,  and  we  ask  when  grew  all  that  vast 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  out  <'f  whicli  the  coal  strata  were 
formed,  and  finding  coal  and  sand  stratum  upon  stratum  alter- 
nating, we  ask  liow  long  were  all  these  in  forming?  We  turn 
to  the  fossil  Flora,  and  wonder  at  the  extent  and  luxuriance  of 
primeval  forests  which  far  back  in  past  ages  have  been 
buried,  and  over  which  stratum  upon  stratum  have  been  piled, 
and  we  ask  when  grew  these  luxuriant  forests,  how  came  they 
60  deeply  entond)ed,  how  came  such  a  iiund)er  and  variety  of 
strata  over  them?  AYe  turn  to  the  fossil  Fauna — and  lo  !  what 
multitudes  of  once  living  beings  are  revealed,  and  among  them 
huge  monsters,  some  of  which  rioted  in  the  ancient  forests, 
while  others  sported  amid  the  waves  of  the  ocean;  and  we  ask, 
when  lived  these  vast  generations  of  an  animal  kingdom,  numy 
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awamp  are  covered  with  timber  and  otliers  only  with  grass.  The  timber  is  found 
growing  wherever  there  is  a  siiflicient  consistency  and  solidity  of  earth  to  sustain 
it.  Wherever  tliis  is  not  tlie  case,  the  grass  has  taken  entire  possession.  And 
such  is  the  nature  of  this  grass,  in  the  perfect  n(!t  work  of  its  cane-like  roots,  and 
its  luxuriant  growth,  tliat  if  tlie  whole  swamp  was  upheaved,  and  became  dry 
land,  it  would  continue  to  keep  possession  of  the  soil  until  destroyed  by  some 
artificial  means.  Here  we  have  the  prairie  in  its  embryo  state.  The  grass  found 
on  our  prairies  in  the  up-country,  is  of  the  same  coarse,  luxuriant  kind.  And 
wherever  it  has  been  exterminated,  it  never  returns.  It  seems  to  have  no  power 
of  reproduction,  either  by  seed  or  root  on  the  upland.  Hence  I  infer,  that  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  marsh,  and  that  all  prairies  have  passed  through  a  marsh  stage, 
during  which  time  the  grass  known  as  prairie  grass  took  possession,  that  after- 
wards the  land  was  upheaved  and  became  dry  land. 
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species  of  which  have  long  since  become  extinct?  And  as 
astronomy  led  us  on  from  onr  own  little  planet  to  others  more 
distant  and  magnificent,  and  from  our  own  solar  system  to 
others,  and  with  the  progress  of  science  still  onward,  till 
amazed  at  the  immensity  of  Gods  works,  we  exclaim,  "Great 
God  how  infinite  art  thou;"  so  geology  conducts  us  back 
through  immense  cycles  of  time,  constraining  us  at  each  step 
to  exclaim,  "behold  what  God  hath  wrought."  Surel}^,  "with 
Thee  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day."  For  a  long  time  it 
was  held  that  the  Copernican  system  contradicted  the  Bible. 
And  now  what  science  is  better  adapted  to  enlarge  our  views 
of  the  divine  perfections  than  astronomy.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  geology  will  be  viewed  in  a  similar  light. 
The  field  which  it  opens  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  the 
problems  which  it  proposes  for  solution  require  a  general 
knowledge  of  natural  science. 

In  Psalm  102:  25  and  26,  it  is  said:  "Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands."  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea, 
all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  cliange  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed."  See  ITeb.  1: 
12.  2  Peter  3:  6,7,10,13.  "Whereby  the  world  that  then 
was,  being  overflowed  by  water,  perished.  But  the  heavens 
and  earth  wliich  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  tlie  day  of  judgment  and  perdition 
of  ungodly  men.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  in  wdiich  tlie  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up. 
Nevertheless  w^e,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Astronomy  and  geology  go  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
teachings  of  the  Apostle.  The  former  directs  our  attention  to 
stars,  which  for  a  time  have  undergone  all  the  phases  which 
result  from  a  conflagration,  and  then  disappeared,  while  others 
have  been  discovered.  The  latter  tell  us  of  great  changes 
wdiich  have  taken  place  on  our  globe,  consisting  in  the  work 
of  destruction  and  renovation.     Who  can  say,  in  the  light  of 
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science  and  revelation,  that  a  great  law  of  destruction  and 
renovation  does  not  pervade  tlie  whole  material  universe. 
Astronomers  liave  no  doubt  correctly  solved  the  great  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  the  stabihty  of  our  sohir  system,  so  far  as  it 
is  dei)endent  upon  mechanical  laws.  But  astronomy  and  geo- 
logy, as  also  revelation,  tell  us  of  a  higher  power,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  can  both  create  and  destroy. 
This  world  is  one  of  constant  change,  of  destruction  and  reno- 
vation, of  life  and  death.  And  who  can  say  that  the  material 
universe,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  not  present  to  the  view  of  supe- 
rior intelligences  something  like  a  continued  succession  of 
dissolving  scenes.  And  when  we  look  at  the  constant  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  conntless  forms  of  life  coming  forth  fresh  in 
vigor  and  beauty,  have  we  not  some  assurance  of  the  glorious 
resurrection  morn,  when  immortality  shall  put  on  immortality, 
and  when  there  shall  be  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  rii>:hteonsness?" 

Perhaps  our  views  may  be  more  fully  understood  by  append- 
ing to  tlie  preceding  discussion  a  brief  programme  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  this  department. 

TEOGRvS^MME INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  Logical  connection  of  the  Sciences. 

2.  The  Natural  Sciences  defined. 

8.  Their  relation  to  and  connection  with  Natural  Theology 
and  Kevealcd  Iteli<>:ion. 


PRErARATORY  AND  ELEMIONTARY. 

1.  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Astronomy. 

;5.   Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Zoolof>:v. 

6.  Physiology. 
Y.  Geology. 

APPLICATION. 

1.  Creation. 

2.  Atheism  and  Pantheism. 
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3.  Its  order  and  extent;  its  manifestation  of  t"he  Divine 
attributes. 

4.  Origin  and  Natural  History  of  man. 

5.  Unity  of  origin  and  diversities  of  race. 

6.  Adaptation  of  the  world  to  the  constitution  of  man. 

7.  Pliysical  Geograpliy — its  relation  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  man. 

8.  Pliysical   laws — their  relation  to  Providence  and  the 
moral  government  of  God. 

9.  Natural   Science   in  its   relations  to  the  Evidence    of 
Christianity. 

10.  Harmony  between   the  general  principles  of  Science 
and  Christianity — a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

11.  Mysteries  in  science  illustrative  of  mysteries  in  religion. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  Objection  to  Miracles. 

2.  Objections  from  Astronomy. 

3.  Objections  from  Physiology. 

4.  Objections  from  Geology. 

5.  Objections  from  Phrenology. 

6.  Objections  from  Magnetism. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  illustrated  from  Science. 

2.  Passages  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  programme  hastily  drawn  up,  only  as  suggestive 
and  illustrative. 
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General  Arnold  was  a  man  of  courage.  Washington  often 
commended  him;  and  to  him  and  to  General  Schuyler,  rather 
than  to  General  Gates,  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Sara- 
toga. Even  when  a  boy,  lie  was  noted  for  a  wild  daring  spirit, 
and  his  favorite  amnsenient  was  to  seize  the  arm  of  a  huge 
water-wlieel  and  ride  round  on  it — now  lifted  up  on  high, 
now  plunged  beneath  the  foaming  water — while  his  companions 
stood  trembling  and  gazing  in  amazement.  This  bold  spirit  had 
not  left  him  when  he  penetrated  the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  nor 
when  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  riddled  galley,  behind  Val- 
cour's  Island,  nor  when,  with  five  hundred  militia,  he  faced  two 
thousand  regulars  at  Ridgefield,  and  made  them  fly  to  their 
ships.  But  Washington,  in  two  different  letters  in  October, 
1780,  said,  "General  Arnold  has  gone  to  the  enemy."  And 
in  another  to  President  Reed,  in  the  same  month,  he  said, 
"  Arnold's  conduct  is  so  villanously  perfidious,  that  there  are  no 
terms  which  can  describe  the  baseness  of  his  heart."  Yes, 
Arnold,  with  all  his  talent,  energy  and  tried  courage,  went  to 
the  enemy.  lie  was  unworthy  of  a  part  in  the  great  contest 
for  American  liberty.  More  than  one  talent  was  necessary  for 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  that  protracted  struggle.  If  Arnold 
had  possessed  the  liigh  integrity,  the  generous  spirit  and  the 
true  patriotism  of  Washington,  he  would  have  been  the  second 
officer  of  the  war.  But  in  all  great  public  undertakings,  espe- 
cially in  all  revolutions  and  times  of  general  excitement,  those 
who  are  placed  in  conspicuous  stations,  those  who  control 
public  opinion,  or  who  lead  the  van  in  attacking  the  enemy, 
must  not  be  men  of  one  idea  or  one  talent.  In  such  times,  to 
be  a  blessing  to  their  fellow  men,  the  leaders  must  be  men  of 
a  diversity  of  talent.  They  must  have  all  the  various  moral 
and  mental  qualities  wdiich  constitute  wisdom.  Courage  with- 
out integrity,  in  such  times,  is  a  dangerous  talent.  And  moral 
qualities,  without  mental  abilities,  are  not  sufficient  to  take  the 
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lead  when  dangers  threaten,  or  long  established  evils  are  to  be 
attacked. 

But  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  witnessed,  is  the 
struggle  between  sin  and  holiness;  that  contest  in  which 
Christ  and  tlie  Cliurch  of  Christ  are  now  engaged  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  hosts  of  hell.  And  in  this  contest  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  the  leaders.  They  are  to  control 
public  opinion;  they  are  to  attack  the  strongholds  of  Satan; 
they  are  to  stand  up  and  urge  onward  the  ranks  of  the  righte- 
ous against  the  advancing  foe.  And  how  dreadful  are  the 
consequences  when  of  one  of  these  leaders  it  is  said,  "He  has 
gone  to  the  enemy."  And  dark  is  the  day  in  the  church  when 
"His  watchmen  are  blind;  they  are  all  ignorant;  they  are 
shepherds  that  cannot  understand.''  If  one  talent  was  not 
sufficient  for  a  leader  in  our  war  of  independence,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  that  a  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
well  furnished  for  the  station  which  he  holds,  and  for  the  work  he 
has  to  perform.  He  has  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  an  object. 
All  the  governments  of  the  earth  are  nothing  compared  with 
this.  Temporal  liberty,  temporal  wealth,  temporal  happiness, 
are  nothing  compared  with  that  inheritance  which  is  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  And  the  leader 
in  a  contest  for  any  earthly  object  is  notliing  compared  with  a 
herald  of  salvation,  summoning  all  rebels  against  God  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  repent.  And  he  who  takes  upon  himself 
this  responsible  calling  without  due  preparation,  voluntarily 
becomes  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  For  all  men  are  natur- 
ally  blind  in  spiritual  things *i  and  he  who  would  lead  these 
blind  witliout  being  himself  enlightened,  assumes  a  station  for 
which  he  is  not  qualified,  and  becomes  a  blind  guide. 

Many  qualities  are  essential  to  a  good  leader,  and  if  one  or 
a  few  of  these  are  wanting,  he  is  so  far  blind.  And  in  regard 
to  leaders  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  this  blindness  is  of  two 
kinds — first,  blindness  of  the  head ;  second,  blindness  of  the 
heart.  The  man  who  is  unlearned,  who  is  deficient  in  science, 
whose  knowledge  has  not  been  enlarged  by  a  general  educa- 
tion, whose  mind  has  not  been  improved  by  the  discipline  of 
13 
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close  and  continued  study,  tliat  man  is  intellectually  blind, 
and  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  deep  things  revealed  to  us  by 
God.  And  not  being  a  scientific  man,  if  he  undertakes  to 
teach  the  most  profound  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  religion, 
he  becomes  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 

That  a  liberal  education  is  essential  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  our  church  from  its 
first  organization  in  this  country,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  And  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  departed  from  this 
policy  for  more  than  300  years,  and  they  now  adhere  to  it  with 
the  firmness  of  men  taught  by  the  experience  of  many  gene- 
rations. We  are  also  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
by  observing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  those 
denominations  who  formerly  difi"ered  from  us  in  this  particular. 
The  time  has  been  when  the  horns  of  Calvinism  were  not  more 
frequently  attacked,  or  more  bitterly  reviled,  than  a  "high 
learned  "  ministry.  The  very  stands  that  fifty  years  ago  boasted 
that  they  had  no  educated  college-bred  preachers,  now  boast 
that  they  have  more  colleges  and  classical  schools  than  any 
other  denomination  in  the  Union.  And  the  ver^^  sermons  that 
were  preached  by  our  fathers  forty  years  ago,  in  defence  of 
this  policy,  against  the  attacks  of  men  "  two  years  from  the 
plow,"  deserve  the  credit  for  this  salutary  change  in  other 
churches,  as  well  as  for  preserving  a  goodly  heritage  in  our 
own.  And  even  that  schism  from  our  church,  which  was  made 
in  the  low  lands  of  Kentucky  fifty  years  ago,  on  this  very 
point,  now  has  a  Princeton  witli  a  College  and  a  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  go  forth  ministers  who  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

After  all  this  experience  of  our  own,  and  of  our  opponents, 
and  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us,  we  are  prepared  to 
say,  woe  betide  the  man  who  ever  again  attempts,  in  our 
church,  to  introduce  blind  guides  as  teachers  in  the  sacred 
ofifice.  Every  generation  of  Presbyterians  should  be  watchful, 
lest  the  standard  of  ministerial  character  be  lowered,  and  lest, 
in  the  loud  call  for  laborers,  we  send  forth  any  who  are  not 
duly  qualified  to  expound  the  Scriptures   correctly,  and  to 
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teach  all  trutli  therein  revealed,  as  well  as  to  rebuke  sin  or 
exhort  to  repentance. 

The  talent  for  talking  and  for  exciting  feeling  may  be 
acquired  in  a  short  time,  and  with  little  study.  But  to  be  able 
to  say  something  of  real  value  when  we  talk,  to  be  able  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  God's  word,  and  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  food  nourishing  to  their  souls,  w^e  must  make  a 
long,  laborious  and  prayerful  preparation.  He  who  has  an 
experience  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  precepts,  "J^ot  a  novice,  lest  being 
puifed  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil."     "Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 

But  w^e  are  charged  with  setting  all  the  value  on  education 
and  none  on  piety;  that  when  we  license  or  ordain  a  man,  the 
question  with  us  is — has  he  been  graduated  ?  and  not  has  he 
been  converted  ?  This  is  a  false  charge.  It  is  a  charge  which 
arises  from  that  very  ignorance  against  which  we  provide. 
We  are  as  much  opposed  to  blindness  of  the  heart  in  the 
ministry,  as  to  blindness  of  the  head.  Yea,  more.  The  consti- 
tution of  our  church  directs  the  Presbytery  to  base  their 
examination  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  candidates  upon 
a  previous  inquiry  into  their  experimental  acquaintance  with 
religion.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery,  for  their  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  real  piety  of  such  candidates,  to  ex- 
amine them  respecting  their  experimental  acquaintance  with 
religion,  and  the  motives  which  influence  them  to  desire  the 
sacred  ofiice.     This  examination  shall  be  close  and  particular." 

No  man  is  qualifled  to  preach  the  gospel  who  has  not  felt 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  his  own  heart.  However  learned 
he  may  be,  whatever  natural  talent  he  may  have,  or  with 
whatever  eloquence  he  may  be  able  to  speak,  his  preaching 
must  be  presumptuous  unless  he  be  able  to  answer  every  man 
that  asketh  him  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  And  it 
is  a  duty  which  every  minister  owes  to  God,  to  the  church, 
and  to  himself,  frequently  to  test  his  own  piety,  to  examine 
himself  closely  by  the  word  of  God,  and  to  pray  that 
he  may  not  be  deceived,  lest,  having  preached  to  others,  he 
should  himself  be  a  cast-away.     And  it  is  worse  for  the  flock 
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to  have  a  blind  guide  in  experimental  religion,  than  to  have 
one  unedncated  and  illiterate.  Men  are  often  led  into  error 
by  their  fellow  men.  Sometimes  they  are  designedly  deceived, 
and  again  they  are  deceived  without  any  evil  intention.  The 
wickedness  is  altogether  in  the  former  case,  hut  the  evil  results 
may  be  as  great  in  the  latter.  And  it  is  a  small  thing  to  lead 
into  errors  in  fanning,  or  in  trading,  or  in  any  earthly  business, 
compared  to  an  error  in  religion.  An  ignorant  man  in  the 
pulpit  may  lead  his  ignorant  hearers  into  errors  on  points  of 
infinite  and  eternal  importance.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  Apostle  gave  us  so  fully  tlie  character  of  a  Bishop, 
and  described  so  minutely  the  qualities  or  characteristics  by 
which  he  should  be  distinguished.  And  the  object  of  our 
Saviour  in  asking  Simon  Peter  tliree  times,  "Lovest  thou  me," 
was  to  teach  liim  and  us  that  without  the  love  of  Christ  in  our 
hearts,  we  are  not  wortliy  to  feed  the  sheep  or  even  the  lambs 
of  his  flock.  And  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "the  things  that 
thou  hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  The  words  faithful 
and  ahle  here  used,  iniply  the  two  qualifications  for  which  we 
contend,  religious  conscientiousness  and  mental  ability.  If 
we  commit  the  ministry  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  pious 
bnt  not  educated,  they  may  be  faithful  but  cannot  be  able. 
And  if  we  give  it  into  the  hands  of  inen  who  are  educated  but 
not  pious,  they  may  be  able  but  cannot  be  i-elied  on  as  faithful. 
In  one  of  the  reports  of  our  Board  of  Education,  it  is  said, 
"There  are  two  popular  errors  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
have  been  productive  of  great  evil.  One  of  these  consists  in 
representing  religion  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  intellect;  whilst 
the  other  denies  that  it  is  intellectual  at  all,  and  dispenses  with 
all  knowledge  as  superfluous  or  hurtful.  Our  church  main- 
tains her  true  character  in  opposition  to  these  two  extremes." 
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Much  the  larger  portion  of  Presbyterian  ministers  have 
been  from  poor  families,  or  at  least  from  families  in  the  middle 
walks  of  society,  too  indigent  to  aflfbrd  a  liberal  education  to 
their  sons,  even  when  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry.     And 
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before  there  was  Jin  organization  expressly  to  aid  candidates 
who  were  destitute  of  means,  many  received  aid  from  indivi- 
duals, from  churches,  from  Presbyteries  and  from  Synods.  And 
many  struggled  into  the  ministry  through  great  difficulties, 
and  obtained  means  to  support  themselves  by  teaching,  or  other 
pursuits.  And  it  may  be  admitted,  that  these  last  were  a 
valuable  and  reliable  class  of  ministers,  able  to  endure  liard- 
ness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  our  wants  and  our 
experience  have  taught  us  that  an  organization  expressly  to 
aid  destitute  candidates,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  church, 
and  saves  much  anxiety  and  toil,  both  to  the  beneficiaries  and 
to  their  patrons. 

In  any  particular  church,  when  a  pious  young  man,  who  is 
destitute  of  means,  desires  to  enter  the  ministry,  what  is  to  be 
done?  Says  one,  let  him  take  the  Bible  and  go  to  preaching 
without  delay.  Says  another,'  as  he  has  not  tlie  means  of  pro- 
curing an  education,  let  him  go  back  to  his  plow  or  his  trade, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  called  of  God  to  preach.  But,  says  a 
tliircl,  tliere  is  great  need  of  more  ministers.  We  need  many 
for  destitutions  near  at  hand;  we  need  more  to  send  to  the 
West,  and  still  more  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  This 
young  man  seems  to  have  a  heart  prepared  to  preach,  but  he 
is  ignorant,  he  needs  an  education.  Let  us  give  him  some 
help.  I  will  give  so  much,  says  another,  and  a  third,  I  will 
give  so  much,  and  so  much.  The  young  man  is  sent  to  an 
academy,  and  these  church  members  sustain  him.  They  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  receive  the  money,  and  dispose 
of  it  according  to  their  directions.  He  is  the  treasurer.  An- 
other is  appointed  to  see  if  otliers  in  the  church  or  neighbor- 
hood will  not  help.  He  is  the  collector.  Here  is  an  education 
society.  From  a  beginning  of  this  kind  has  sprung  our  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  a  society,  not  for  one  church  or  congrega- 
tion, but  for  the  whole  denomination ;  and  not  for  one  young 
man,  but  for  all  who  apply.  In  some  congregations  there  is 
wealth,  but  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  needs  help.  In 
others  there  are  poor  pious  young  men  desirous  of  entering 
the  ministry,  but  none  able  to  help  them.  Our  Board  of 
Education  attends  to  this  business.    They  receive  money  from 
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all  parts  of  the  land,  and  tliey  give  aid  wherever  it  is  needed. 

And  this  Board  derives  great  advantages  from  its  connection 
directly  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  indirectly  with  the 
Presbyteries.  It  is  not  only  a  reliable  organization,  being 
under  the  observation  of  the  whole  clmrch,  and  having  no 
authority  or  power  but  what  is  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Assem- 
bly, but  it  has  a  kind  of  ubiquity  which  no  voluntary  general 
society  can  have.  The  American  Education  Society  was,  in 
its  best  days,  a  local  institution,  except  so  far  as  it  could 
operate  through  auxiliaries.  But  it  is  impossible  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  sustain  auxiliaries.  They  soon  languish 
and  become  extinct  when  they  have  no  church  connection. 
Tliis  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  the  history  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  whose  auxiliaries  are  kept  alive 
only  by  the  expensive  machinery  of  local  agents  in  every 
State.  But  to  our  Board  every  Pre&ljytery  is  an  auxili- 
ary, ready  to  co-operate  whenever  there  is  need,  whether 
formally  connected  with  the  Board  or  not.  If  a  Presbytery 
could  be  found  on  the  frontier  which  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
that  there  was  a  Board  of  Education,  and  a  young  man  in  its 
bounds  should  apply  to  the  Board  for  aid,  even  through  that 
Presbytery  the  Board  could  obtain  all  the  needed  information 
respecting  his  character  and  circumstances.  And  as  the  Pres- 
byteries cover  tlie  whole  of  our  territory,  and  are  all  virtually 
or  availably  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  the  Board  is  thus  an  or- 
ganization co-extensive  with  the  whole  church. 

And  as  the  Board  is  local,  except  as  it  operates  through 
the  Presbyteries,  its  first  general  rule  is  not  only  wise  and 
good,  but  absolutely  necessary.  "Every  person  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry  is  required  to  present  the  testimonials  of 
a  Presbytery  before  he  can  be  assisted  by  the  Board." 

Another  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  shows  how  confidently 
we  may  rely  upon  the  liberalty  of  the  churches  to  sustain  can- 
didates who  are  w^orthy.  "As  a  universal  principle,  the  Board 
will  refuse  to  receive  no  one  who  has  been  regularly  recom- 
mended by  a  Presbytery  in  conformity  to  these  rules."  It  is 
easy  to  raise  money  for  any  deserving  young  man  desirous  of 
entering  the  ministry,  and  without  means,  if  he  stands  before 
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us,  and  we  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  character  and  his 
wants.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  cannot,  from 
personal  knowledge,  commend  every  applicant  for  aid  to  the 
liberality  of  the  churches.  But  they  can  say  to  the  churches, 
every  one  to  whom  we  give  aid  is  commended  by  the  Presby- 
tery where  he  lives.  And  they  can  say  to  the  Presbyteries, 
be  careful  whom  you  send  to  us,  for  our  rule  is  to  sustain  every 
one  recommended  by  you,  and  we  do  not  Mnsh  to  impose  on 
the  liberality  of  the  churches.  And  it  is  cause  for  thanks  to 
the  Great  Father  of  all,  that  under  his  favorable  providence 
the  Board  is  able,  from  year  to  year,  to  grant  aid  to  all  that 
apply,  and  yet  that  there  is  no  abuse  of  this  liberality.  All 
conduct  themselves  well,  enter  the  ministry,  and  do  good 
service. 

The  money  granted  to  beneficiaries  is  not  considered  a  loan ; 
it  is  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Board,  even  when  the  recipient 
becomes  able  to  do  so,  except  at  his  own  option.  Why  should 
money  paid  to  candidates  be  considered  in  any  different  light 
from  money  paid  to  missionaries?  Both  are  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  The  former  in  preparatory  service,  the  latter  in 
active  service.  If,  however,  the  candidate  fails  to  enter  the 
ministry,  or  changes  his  church  relation,  then  he  is  required  by 
the  Board,  as  well  as  by  justice,  to  refund.  The  church  does 
not  educate  men  for  secular  callings,  nor  for  ministers  in  other 
churches.  We  are  too  feeble,  and  have  too  many  wants  of  our 
own  to  be  thus  liberal.  And  the  beneficiary  who  departs  from 
us,  having  received  aid  from  the  Board,  and  makes  no  efibrt  to 
refund,  must  have  a  conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  his 
departure  from  us  is  our  gain.  We  are  happily  ignorant  of 
there  having  ever  been  such  a  case,  and  hope  there  never  may 
be. 

In  their  last  report,  the  Board  says,  "There  has  never  been 
so  little  outward  agency  in  the  collection  of  funds  as  during 
the  past  year.  The  plan  of  systematic  benevolence,  or  of  free- 
will off*erings  from  the  churches,  at  regular  periods,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pastors  and  sessions,  is  working  witli  great 
efficiency — as  might  be  expected  from  a  plan  that  has  the 
direct  recommendation   and   sanction  of  the  Scriptures.     So 
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well  has  this  plan  worked  in  securing  funds  for  the  education 
of  candidates,  that  the  Board  has  not  found  it  necessar}^  to 
make  any  special  appeal  to  the  churches."  This  is  very  grati- 
fying progress.  But,  under  these  circumstances,  why  should 
not  the  amount  paid  to  candidates  be  increased?  Theological 
students  receive  from  the  Board  only  $120  a  year.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  support.  They  must  neces- 
sarily procure  additional  aid  from  some  source,  unless  they 
have  funds  of  their  own.  The  Board  might  now  safely  trust 
the  churclies  so  far  as  to  allow  $150  to  Theological  students, 
$120  to  students  in  College,  and  $100  to  those  in  Academies 
and  private  schools. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

THE  CHURCH  A  SPIRITUAL  POWER. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  member  of  the  last  General 
Assembly.  The  only  great  drawback  to  a  complete  satisfaction 
in  attending  its  sessions,  was  due  to  the  want  of  time  for  a  full 
discussion  of  many  important  questions  of  church  polity,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  course  of  business.  It  seems  to  happen,  una- 
voidably, that  the  ecclesiastical  matters  of  highest  interest 
arise  for  disposal  in  such  a  body  towards  the  close  of  that 
period  beyond  which  members  usuallj^  listen  with  ill-concealed 
impatience  to  lengthened  argumentation.  Hence  the  principal 
amount  of  intellectual  labor,  called  forth  during  the  two  weeks 
now  commonly  allotted  to  the  existence  of  a  General  Assembly, 
is  expended  upon  routine  business  alone;  leaving  new  ques- 
tions of  church  theory  or  church  management,  or  new  phases 
of  old  and  established  policies,  to  find  what  room  they  may 
amid  the  fag  ends  of  the  discussions  upon  reports  of  standing 
committees.  It  has  accordingly  come  to  pass,  in  these  last 
days,  that  the  press  is  laid  under  contribution  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  most  grave  and  vital  subjects  connected  with  a 
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tharoiigli  nndorstanding  of  tli3  true  nature  and  true  mission  of 
the  church.  On  some  accounts  this  is  as  well.  It  affords 
ample  space  for  elaborate  tlioui2:lit.  It  is  calculated  to  enlist 
the  mind  of  tlie  enti'-e  church,  in  settin^i;  forth  to  the  people 
Avcll-considered  views  of  truth.  Its  effect  is,  to  keep  the  hearts 
of  God's  people  awake  to  the  theoretical  differences  which 
may  yet  divide  opinion,  and  to  lead  them  to  long  for  the  period 
when  all  the  leading  thinkers  in  the  church  shall  see  eye  to 
eye.  Not  that  controversy  among  us  often  assumes  an  angry 
tone.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  giving  thanks  to  God  that 
there  is  so  much  good  feeling  amid  so  much  fervor  of  discus- 
sion. It  is  evident  that  all  the  great  minds  of  our  church  are 
united  in  their  views  of  fundamental  doctrine  and  of  long- 
established  ecclesiastical  order.  The  onlv  striking:  divisions  of 
sentiment  have  reference  to  the  best  modes  which  wisdom 
may  suggest  for  carrying  out  and  making  efficient  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  ecclesiastical  standards  of  faith  and  practice. 
Or,  if  there  be  an  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  apparent  in  the  case  of  that  one  subject  which,  just 
broached  in  the  late  Assembly,  is  now  fairly  launched  upon 
the  sea  of  debate.  We  allude  to  the  subject  which,  in  one  of 
its  aspects,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  a  thrilled  and  en- 
raptured house  at  a  closing  hour  of  the  session  by  a  distin- 
guished Soutliern  divine.  This  eloquent  debater  embraced  the 
only  opportunities  that  were  given  to  announce  a  doctrine, 
not  new,  indeed,  but  most  important,  and  comparatively  novel 
to  the  rising  generation  of  Christians.  lie  brought  into  a 
clear  light  the  proposition  that  the  Church  of  God  is  exclu- 
sively a  spiritual  organization,  and  can  wield  none  but  a 
spiritual  power.  This  proposition  has  been  ably  combated  in 
the  Prinedon  litvlew^  and  excited  general  interest  throughout 
the  Church.  And  no  wonder  that  it  has  awakened  attention  ; 
for  it  expresses  a  fundamental  doctrine  which  is  fruithful  in 
consequences,  that  wise  men  are  bound  to  consider.  We  know 
of  nothing,  indeed,  more  important  at  the  present  day  than  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question :  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
Church  f  And  if  the  present  generation  of  Bible  students 
14 
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can  succeed  in  placing  upon  sure  grounds  the  answer  to  this 
long-vexed  inqniry,  they  will  have  performed  a  service  for 
the  race  of  the  very  highest  kind.  Different  minds  are  differ- 
ently constituted ;  enjoy  more  or  less  of  the  white  light  of 
Scrij^ture  truth  ;  have  broader  or  narrower  margins  of  preju- 
dice ;  are  capable  of  taking  wider  or  more  confined  views  of 
a  great  subject;  are  possessed  of  much  or  little  of  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism.  And,  by  consequence,  there  will  probably  be 
shades  of  opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  which  can  never  en- 
tirely fade  into  each  other.  But  yet  we  may  hope  for  such  a 
substantial  and  unantagonistic  uniformity  in  this  as  in  the 
other  important  matters  of  our  Church  belief.  In  the  mean- 
time good  men  can,  in  the  fear  of  God,  agree  to  differ. 

We  have  our  own  convictions  as  to  the  whole  subject,  which, 
while  they  are  not  beyond  the  possibilities  of  revision  and 
change,  seem  to  ourselves  very  settled  and  secure.  These  con- 
victions are  not  of  recent  growth.  They  have  been  long  in- 
grained in  the  very  constructure  of  our  thoughts,  since  the 
first  day  when  we  could  say  of  them,  these  are  the 
thoughts  which,  having  been  tried  by  Scripture  and  history, 
will  do  to  leave  undisturbed,  and  are  strong  enough  to  be 
built  upon.  We  will,  therefore,  never  forget  our  feelings, 
when  that  distinguished  Carolinian,  whose  utterances  had 
every  right  to  a  hearing  on  the  part  of  thinking  Christians, 
made  so  bold,  so  eloquent  a  declaration  of  his  principles  in  the 
above  named  speech.  AV^e  felt  that  he  was  giving  life  to  our 
own  cherished  opinions.  AVe  felt  that  he  was  inaugurating  a 
new  era  in  church  politics — an  era  that  would  carry  us  on,  by 
a  wide  step,  in  the  road  of  true  progress.  We  imagined  that 
we  could  hear  the  fetters  fall  from  the  limbs  of  our  beloved 
Church,  and  thought  that  we  saw  tlie  approaching  djiy  when 
she  would  appear  to  the  world  buoyant  with  the  springing 
muscles  of  a  freedom  from  worldly  entanglements,  which  would 
soon  carry  her  to  the  glories  of  her  millennial  conquests.  Per- 
haps our  imagination  was  too  ardent.  Perhaps  we  were  too 
much  carried  away  by  the  force  of  exciting  oratory.  But  no! 
Every  hour  of  subsequent  reflection  has  only  confirmed  us  in 
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tlie  opinions  win cli  were  adopted  years  ago;  but  wliich  were, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  clothed  with  a  fresh  vitality,  and 
beheld  in  the  revealing  light  of  a  new  importance. 

The  resolutions  wliich  gave  occasion  to  this  announcement 
of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  exclusive  spirituality  of  the  church, 
were  very  modestly  and  ably  introduced  by  a  highly  respected 
elder,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  the  cause  of  African 
colonization.  This  gentleman  simply  asked  the  Assembly  to 
do  what  previous  Assemblies  liad  substantially  done.  lie 
urged  a  reconnnendation  of  a  cause  which  lay  very  near  his 
own  heart,  and  which  doubtless  lies  very  near  the  hearts  of  a 
large  portion  of  Clu'istian  ministers  and  people.  The  only 
question  whicli  could  arise  with  regard  to  such  a  recoui- 
mendation,  had  no  reference  to  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
colonization  society.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  principle, 
and  was  seen  to  strike  far  deeper  than  the  matter  wliich  sug- 
gested it.  The  principle  involved  related  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  church  considered  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  held  in  its 
embrace  all  other  societies  or  organizations  whose  policy  is 
worldly-wise,  but  whose  general  aims  may  be  considered  as 
not  inconsistent  witli  Scripture  morality.  It  is  a  principle, 
therefore,  wdiicli  has  many  practical  bearings,  and  is  either  a 
most  useful  or  a  most  pernicious  one.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  conviction  tliat  it  is  a  highly  injurious  principle — 
tlie  principle  that  the  churcl\  of  God  is  ever  to  act  in  a  capa- 
city other  than  her  purely  sjm'itual  capacity.  We  believe 
that  its  legitimate  operation  would  be  to  remove  the  church 
from  those  Scriptural  foundations  which  it  is  her  glory  to  occuj^y, 
and  to  degrade  her  authority,  as  the  earth's  divinely  appointed 
ruling  power^  down  to  the  low  rank  of  a  far-clashing  worldly 
expedlenGy.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  church 
as  an  organization  essentially  different  from  all  others  known 
to  human  history,  and  that  the  great  shining  point  of  this  dif- 
ference is  her  distinctive  and  undisturbed  spirituality.  Slie  is 
entirely  a  creature  of  God,  instituted  for  a  single,  definite, 
unmistakeable  purpose — that  of  accomplisliing  the  divine  glory 
in  securing  tlie  execution  of  tlie  divine  plan  of  saving  mercy 
among  men.     The  mode  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand 
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end  is  itself  as  inncli  a  part  of  tlie  ])lan  of  salvation  as  is  any 
other  conceivable  portion  of  it.  And  this  mode,  hcing  tlie 
instrninentaiit}'  of  the  clmrch,  onf!;lit  no  more  to  be  distnrbed 
than  the  mode  of  tlie  incarnation  itself.  The  entire  plan  is  one 
mighty  piece,  and  the  organization  of  ac'/m/'cA,  with  its  ministry, 
its  ordinances,  its  courts, is  inextricably  interwoven  into  its  very 
texture,  and  is  consequently  as  much  a  spiritual  organization 
as  the  plan  itself  is  a  spiritual  ])lan.  Otherwise  there  will 
appear  the  inconsistency  of  executing,  by  an  agency  not  purely 
spiritual,  a  plan  that  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  any  thing  but 
purely  spii'itual.  If  the  whole  of  Christianity  be  spiritual, 
then  every  separate  part  of  it  must  be.  If  revelation  be 
spiritual,  if  Christ's  mission  be  sj)irltiial,  if  apostolic  labors 
were  spiritual,  what  must  the  church  be,  whose  object  is  to 
publish  that  revelation,  illustrate  that  mission,  continue  those 
labors?  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  will  ye  end  in  the  flesh? 
A\^e  will  now  i'-rant  that  such  an  ar<»:ument  as  this  does  not 
meet  the  whole  question,  because  it  is  indeilnite  and  liable  to 
more  than  one  interpretation.  But  it  is  vague  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  word  "spiritual"  needs  a  definition.  What,  then,  do  we 
mean  when  m'c  speak  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  body?  We 
need  not  ])erniit  this  interrogatory  to  involve  us  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  lohat  is  the  church  f  For  we  mean  by 
"the  church"  all  that  our  doctrinal  standai'ds  afllrni  it  to  be. 
It  is  that  body  of  organized  believers  who,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  give  visibility  to  the  body  of  Christ.  But  do  we 
exclude  the  children  of  believers  from  membership  in  this 
church?  Far  from  it.  It  seems  to  us  as  perfectly  clear,  that 
we  cannot  maintain  our  docti'ine  of  infant  bn])tisni  unless  we 
contend  for  that  infant  membership  which  is  the  blessed  fore- 
runner of  picdobaptism,  and  which  contains  so  nnicli  of  the 
meaning  and  explanation  of  that  divine  ordinance.  We, how- 
ever, are  prepared  to  affirm,  that  we  are  to  view  the  children  of 
believers  as  themselves  believers,  through  the  faith  of  their  pa- 
rents. So  that  it  will  stand  true  that  the  church  is  nothino;  otlier 
than  a  body  of  believers  ;  the  baptized  oftV])ring  having'the  same 
right  to  look  forward  to  final  salvation,  through  the  ti'aining  of 
church  ordinances,  as  have  their  parents — a  salvation  of  which 
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they  will  come  short  only  by  a  want  of  j)roper  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  those  parents,  and  of  the  officers  who  administer  those  ordi- 
nances. The  more  the  reader  will  examine  this  representation 
of  the  church-attitude  of  baptized  children,  the  more  will  he, 
we  think,  be  convinced  of  its  consistency  with  the  general 
views  which  we,  as  Presbyterians,  hold  upon  this  great  branch 
of  doctrine.  It  does  not,  then,  disturb  our  conceptions  of  the 
church's  spirituality,  by  introducing  the  necessity  for  a  purely 
adult  membership.  The  entire  membership  is  a  unit.  They 
are  all  alike  believers.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is,  that  the  one  believe  for  themselves,  and  the  other 
are  represented  by  those  who  have  a  Scripture  warrant  to 
believe  for  them,  with  such  a  belief  as  must  ripen  into  a  per- 
sonal faith,  by  a  close  adherence  to  covenanted  vows  all  around. 
Leaving  this,  therefore,  let  us  enquire  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  tlie  church,  as  composed  of  tliis  two-sided  unit  of 
believing  members,  is  exclusively  spiritual.  In  prosecuting 
this  enquiry  within  the  brief  S])ace  allotted  us,  it  will  be  well 
to  give  the  whole  matter  distinctness,  by  laying  down  a  brief 
series  of  propositions. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  church's  existence  as  an  organized 
body,  are  easily  understood.  Tliey  are  two-fold.  In  general 
terms,  the  church  exists  for  the  sake  of  its  own  members,  and 
for  the  furtlier  sake  of  a  still  impenitent  world.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is  the  earthly  school  of  Christ,  where  believers  are  to 
be  instructed  and  governed,  and  fitted  for  higher  and  higher 
gospel  labors.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  depository  and  dis- 
penser of  saving  truth  to  mankind  at  large  through  the  pre- 
scribed channels  of  preaching,  sacramental  administrations, 
and  all  other  modes  by  which  the  news  of  salvation  may  be 
published  in  accordance  with  the  appliances  which  the  particu- 
lar times  and  circumstances  may  furnish.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  church  is,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  mouth- 
piece of  Christ  for  purposes  of  sanctilication  within  itself,  and 
of  regeneration  without. 

2.  In  every  j^roper  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  Head  of  the 
Church  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She  must,  accordingly, 
move  by  His  supreme  direction,  and  by  His  alone.     As  He 
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tliinks  so  must  she  think.  As  lie  commands  so  must  she 
command.  As  He  teaches  so  must  she  teach.  All  her  vitality 
rests  in  Ilim.  From  Ilim  is  communicated  the  whole  force  of 
her  will,  and  hj  Him  impressed  every  peculiarity  of  her.  char- 
acter. Otherwise,  there  is  no  meaning  in  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  believers  both  individually  in  tlieir 
separate  persons,  and  collectively  in  tlieir  church  capacity,  as 
being  connected  with  Him  as  the  parent  vine,  as  the  living 
rock,  as  the  all  in  all.  Wliata  clear  truth  that  is  which  shines 
tlirough  all  the  Scriptures — Christ  is  the  only  Prophet  and  the 
only  King^  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  nature,  grace  and 
glory,  and  whose  fullness  which  He  outpours  upon  the  people 
whom  He  has  bought  with  his  blood,  is  the  fullness  of  the 
Godliead.  How  unmistakcable  is  the  image  which  the  apostle 
presents  wlien  he  tells  us  that  we  are  to  grow  up  into  Christ  as 
that  head  from  which  all  the  hody  is  to  derive  its  gracious 
increase.  And  with  what  urgency  of  affectionate  entreaty 
does  he  warn  tlie  church  in  Colosse  against  those  beguilers  who 
would  persuade  Christ's  body  to  let  go  its  vital  union  to  its 
head. 

3.  It  is  a  historical  certainty  that  this  glorious  head  is  no 
longer  upon  earth  in  its  visible  majesty.  Christ  has  thought  it 
expedient  to  remove  His  headship  to  Heaven,  lie  no  longer 
moves  among  men  as  the  liglit  of  the  worhl,  in  His  fleshly 
presence.  ]hit  He  made  provision  for  iilling  the  gap  which  so 
appalled  liis  disciples  when  He  spake  of  his  approaching  de- 
mise. The  churcii  was  not  to  be  left  a  lieadless  trunk. 
Christ's  crucifixion  was  not  her  decapitation.  His  absence  was 
to  be  compensated  by  tlie  constant  agency  of  the  invisible 
Spirit,  to  be  given  for  this  very  purpose  by  the  Father  and 
Son,  and  to  rule  in  the  ascended  Lord's  name  with  mighty 
power.  His  office  is  to  carry  "the  things  of  Christ"  to  tlie 
souls  of  believers  for  their  sanctiiication,  and  to  the  souls  of 
the  impenitent  for  their  regeneration.  And,  indeed,  in  view 
of  this  office,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  engaged  from  the  first  in 
opening  to  the  human  family  the  blessings  of  a  predetermined 
salvation.  He  was  at  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  itself.     He  garnished  the  Heavens  wdiich  publish  the 
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Divine  glory  to  man.  He  inspired  the  sacred  writers,  whose 
calling  it  w^as  to  tell  those  words  of  God  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  gathering  togetlier  a  church,  and  of  preparing  the 
world, for  Christ,  and  of  facilitating  the  actual  reception  of  the 
Savior  in  the  heart  by  faith.  He,  in  brief,  has  all  along  been 
the  author  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  souls  of  men. 
And  He  it  is,  who  now,  beyond  all  dispute,  resides  in  believers 
forming  Christ  as  their  hope  of  glory,  and  breathing  through 
all  their  being  the  very  mind  and  temper  of  Christ. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  being  the  author  of  those  Scriptures  from 
which  all  the  features  of  our  church  organization  are  obtained; 
being  tlie  opener  of  the  human  soul  to  receive  the  truths  of 
these  Scriptures  as  regenerating  and  sanctif^^ing  knowledge; 
and  being  the  constant  in-resident  agency  whose  influential 
power  ever  guides  and  luoulds  the  subjects  of  His  own  imparted 
grace;  it  follows  that  the  church  has  no  power  other  than 
tliat  which  the  spirit  communicates  to  her  tlirougli  her  own 
members.  And  it  is  in  this  view  that  we  denominate  the 
church  a  '''' spirituaV  body.  She  is  so  simply  because  she  is 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God.  Her  heart  beats  with  the  exclu- 
sive energies  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  Him  she  has  all  her  life, 
because  in  Hiin  she  is  the  body  and  bride  of  Christ.  Apart 
from  this  spirit  she  is  nothing  but  a  cold  statue,  or  rather  a 
decaying  corpse. 

5.  The  Church  can  do  nothing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
not  authorized  and  empowered  her  to  do.  That  His  governing 
presence  within  her  determines  her  work,  is  as  clear  as  a  sun- 
beam— and  determines  it  to  be  altogether,  and  exclusively,  a 
spiritual  work.  That  is,  her  office  among  men  can  go  no  far- 
ther in  its  functions  than  the  limits  of  the  offices  of  the  Spirit 

■Himself.  She  dare  not  pass  beyond  the  lines  which  this,  her 
supreme  lawgiver,  has  marked  for  her  in  defining  His  own 
place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  And  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  a  good  argument  to  say,  that  the  offices  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  all  comprised  in  the  modes  which  He  has 
adopted  for  giving  "power  and  demonstration"  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  This  "word"  becomes,  under  the  teachings  of 
the  indwelling  spirit,  the  Church's    unalterable  constitution. 
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This  word  contains  the  [whole  strength  and  compass  of  those 
principles  which  are  the  life  and  power  of  lier  entire  influence. 
Now,  what  is  this  word?  How  do  you  characterize  it?  For 
what  great  end  was  it  given?  What  is  its  one  mighty  burden 
— its  transcendently  sweet  refrain,  ever  recurring?  Its  object 
is  the  display  of  the  Divine  glory — in  the  one  single  depart- 
ment of  God's  works — that  glorious  department  which  out- 
shines and  outreaches  every  other;  wliere  is  opened  up, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  illustration,  the  divine  way  of  an 
eiiectual  salvation  of  man  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  tlie 
pains  of  hell.  This  is  tlie  constant  lesson  of  those  Scriptures, 
out  of  whose  teachings  the  Spirit  Himself  does  not  go  in  His 
ordinary  influences  upon  mankind.  In  a  thousand  ways- 
through  the  difl'ering  and  yet  concordant  voices  of  two  dispen- 
sations, extending  to  all  time  past,  and  intended  to  stretch  over 
all  time  to  come — the  Bible  sets  forth  nothing  but  "Christ  and 
Him  crucifled."  True  it  touches  upon  the  history  of  many 
nations;  borrows  much  of  its  vigorous  imagery  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  several  ages  of  the  w^orld;  true,  it  imparts 
the  knowledge,  in  a  general  way,  of  arts  and  sciences  and  gov- 
ermnents;  makes  reference  to  existing  evils  as  it  sweeps  along 
through  the  centuries.  It  does  this,  and  more.  But  still  it 
never  loses  sight  of  the  great  theme  of  redemption.  In  fact, 
what  are  those  subjects  of  transient  reference  abounding 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  the  verdant  banks  between 
Avhose  long  lines  of  changing  beauties  the  one  mighty  volume 
of  salvation  pours  its  masses  of  living  waters?  These  beauties 
the  waters  themselves  create.  They  are  not  separate  objects 
of  regard.  They  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  vivify- 
iiiii:  currents  of  salvation.  And  it  is  in  vain  that  an  arirument 
is  drawn  from  the  Bible  references  to  other  subjects  than  the 
direct  one  of  the  way  to  eternal  lite,  to  the  propriety  of  preach- 
ing upon  every  theme  that  may  stand  connected  with  the 
movements  of  tlie  church,  ever  so  remotely.  If,  therefore,  the 
church  would  go  no  further  than  the  Spirit,  whose  organ  she  is, 
she  must  not  ^tep  aside  from  a  distinct  and  full  proclamation 
of  salvation  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  eflicacious 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  doing  which  she  may  employ, 
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indeed,  every  ingenuity  of  illustration,  and  every  variety  of 
appeal,  and  every  appropriate  reference  of  learning.  She  is 
both  daring  and  presumptuous  when  she  presents  to  her  own 
eyes,  or  to  the  world,  any  other  subject  than  the  rich,  exhaust- 
less,  ever-timely  subject  of  individual  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  She  is  so,  because  in  doing  that  she  is  passing  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  Spirit  has  assigned  to  His  own  personal 
agency.  It  does  seem  perfectly  obvious  that  the  spiritual  bride 
of  Christ  must  reflect  no  glory  but  that  of  her  Lord.  And, 
inasmuch  as  His  glory  consists  in  the  wonders  of  redeeming 
love,  her  every  utterance  and  attitude,  her  every  act  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  law  ought  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  manifold  entreaties  of  this  love  to  a  sinful  world  and  a  par- 
tially sanctified  self.  Her  place  is  at  every  corner,  upon  every 
highway,  in  every  busy  mart  or  quiet  scene  of  life — there  to 
publish  the  work  and  passion  and  various  attractiveness  of 
Olirist.  Her  labor  of  preaching  in  her  ten  thousand  pulpits ; 
of  exegetical  criticism  in  all  the  midnight  studies  of  her  ser- 
vants; of  illustrative  research  througli  the  histories  and 
sciences  of  earth;  of  her  private  entreaties;  of  all  her  domes- 
tic and  sabbath-school  and  literary  eftbrt;  the  whole  of  her 
multifarious  work  has,  can  have,  but  one  object,  to  carry 
Christ  and  His  salvation  to  the  understandings  and  consciences 
and  affections  of  a  lost  race.  She  is  the  E-edeemer's  faithful 
witness,  who  is  to  tell  all  that  she  knows  of  His  grace. 

(j.  Furthermore.  The  Church  is  to  do  an  exclusively  spiritual 
work,  not  alone,  because  she  is  so  related  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
to  be  utterly  forbidden  to  put  any  other  words  in  those  "living 
epistles,"  wliich  are  constructed  of  hunum  hearts,  than  such  as 
He  has  already  written  in  the  book  of  lievelation.  It  is  her 
duty  to  do  so  also,  because  when  she  shall  have  accomplished 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  will  have  done  for  mankind 
all  that  mankind  has  needed  for  its  complete  good.  For  when 
the  doctrines  of  grace  are  preached  in  their  power  and  full- 
ness, every  truth  is  preached  which  can  contribute  to  human 
weal  and  to  the  very  highest  ends  of  human  existence.  In  the 
Gospel  deliverances  upon  the  great  issues  connected  with  re- 
demption from  guilt  and  sin,  are  contained  and  declared  every 
15 
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valuable  hope  of  the  race,  whether  it  looks  along  the  line  of  a 
conthiued  progress  iu  civilization,  or  whether  it  looks  along  the 
brighter  path  of  a  blessed  immortality.  There  is  no  desirable 
good  wliicli  is  not  wrapped  up  in  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the 
consecpient  indwelling  of  the  IToly  Ghost.  Thei-e  is  nothing 
worthy  of  a  com])arison  with  the  possession  of  that  holiness 
which  makes  of  the  hnnum  heart  a  temple  of  God.  As  'God 
has  proclaimed  himself  the  greatest  h)ver  of  man,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  highway  which  leads  from  earthly  mindedness 
to  lieavenly  mindedness,  so  does  the  church  i)roclaim  herself 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  mardcind,  by  employing  all  her  ordi- 
nances to  extend  and  enforce  the  knowledge  of  that  gracious 
word  in  whose  light  that  highway  is  revealed.  Upon  the  - 
ground,  therefore,  of  a  su])reme  benevolence,  is  the  church 
bound  to  coniine  herself  to  the  exclusive  exhibitions  of  redeem- 
ing grace  to  the  otherwise  miserable  and  hopeless  race.  And 
it  is  in  vie^v  of  this  insiiiht  iiito  the  dutv  of  the  Church,  that 
we  sav  she  can  have  no  motive  to  look  about  for  any  other 
means  than  those  ordained  by  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Heaven, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  luunanity.  She 
is  complete  in  herself  for  the  doing  of  that  stupendous  work 
which,  being  done,  embraces  all  that  God  has  intended  for  the 
blessedness  of  man.      Relijxion  is  the  world's  all  in  all. 

T.  Take  now  a  step  further.  It  has  been  the  i)resence  of 
Ch]-istiauity,  worhing  itself  onward  towards  its  final  triumphs 
by  means  of  church  ordinances,  that  has  blessed  the  world 
with  all  the  light  it  ever  enjoyed  for  the  i-igbt  understanding 
of  its  own  relations  to  time.  The  torches  of  truth,  held  on 
high  by  the  hands  of  banded  Christian  nu'u,  have  led  mankind 
to  see  what  it  needed  f  )r  the  amelioration  of  its  condition  in 
this  life.  Hence,  it  is  one  of  tho  ])laiii(\st  teachings  of  all  his- 
tory, that  all  those  organizations  whose  end  has  been  to  beneht 
larger  or  smaller  ])ortions  of  the  race,  were  the  result  of  the 
diffused  teachings  of  the  Bible,  as,  by  the  api)ointed  means,  it 
has  been  busy  in  pointing /r.s-^  to  the  "kingdom  of  God." 
And  as  one  people  after  another  have  embraced  the  supreme 
spiritujdities  of  the  (jospel,  in  that  ])roportion  have  "these 
other  things  been  added  unto  them."     It  is  oidy  in  countries 
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where  tlie  cliurch  is  lifting  up  her  voice  of  instruction  as  to 
heavenly  things,  that  you  find  men  entertaining  thoughts  of 
organizing  social  reform  societies,  whose  first  end  is  a  temporal 
good.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  colonization  society,  to  tlie 
temperance  society,  et  id  omne  genus.  Their  mother  is  the 
church  so  far  as  they  mean  good  to  men.  But  how  has  she 
hecome  their  mother?  Only  indirectly.  Slie  has  filled  her 
mernhers  with  tlie  spirit  of  charity;  she  has  diffused  ahroad 
the  true  idea  of  henevolence;  she  luis  impressed  men  with  the 
necessity  of  lielping  each  other  to  hetter  and  hetter  tilings,  hy 
her  puhlication  of  their  mutual  dependence  and  universal 
brotherhood.  These  benevolent  societies  are  the  hem  of  the 
church's  working  garment.  They  are  the  feebler  echoes  of  that 
voice  of  hers,  which  sends  throui>-h  all  societv  the  instructions 
pertaining  to  the  highest  reform  of  all,  the  reform  of  the  lieart. 
As  she  preaches  the  things  that  are  spiritual,  men  catch  the 
lessons  of  carnal  wisdom,  which  they  embody  in  organizations, 
wlio3e  ends  are  more  or  less  moral  and  praiseworthy.  These 
are  little  salvations  caught  from  the  great  and  only  true  one. 
These  are  overflowings  from  the  immense  treasury  of  human 
blessings,  at  whose  fountain  the  church  sits.  But  she  is  no 
more  bound  to  cease  from  her  higher  work  for  the  purpose  of 
commending  these  lower  results  of  it,  than  she  is  to  set  about 
the  enterprise  of  directly  securing  them.  She  is  just  to  let 
them  alone,  having  the  confidence  that  her  own  individual 
members,  acting  as  citizens  and  philanthropists,  in  connection 
with  others  not  members  of  her  bodv,  will  carrv  them  on. 
Or,  rather,  she  is  to  help  them  to  their  ends  by  continuing  to 
diffuse  among  men  everywhere,  those  same  lessons,  the  perusal 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  those  outside  organizations; 
and  tills  will  ffive  them  all  the  fosterim]:;  care  they  can  ever 
require  from  her.  We  think  that  this  is  very  evident,  and  is 
a  solution  of  many  practical  difticulties  in  the  premises. 

8.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  church  has  the  right  to  re- 
buke  all  kinds  of  sins,  and  to  enjoin  upon  the  consciences  of 
men  their  relative  duties.  It  is  true  that  she  may  rebuke 
magistrates,  may  arraign  parents  at  her  bar,  may  instruct  mas- 
ters and  servants  in  their  mutual  duties,  and  reprove  them  for 
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every  ne<]^lect  of  their  obligations.  That  is,  in  other  words, 
the  cliurch  may  directly  do  all  that  her  position  as  the  world's 
spiritual  adviser  may  permit  her  to  do.  But  surely  it  is  one 
tiling  so  to  proclaim  salvation  as  to  involve  in  the  proclama- 
tion a  refei'ence  to  the  thousaud  forms  of  human  wickedness 
as  they  appear  in  individuals,  or  classes,  or  communities,  or  as 
they  may  appear  in  their  opposition  to  her  appropriate  work; 
and  quite  another  thing  to  so  identify  herself  with  human  or- 
ganizations, as  to  feel  justified  in  recommending  them  as  part 
and  parcel  of  her  own  power  for  good.  In  thus  recommending 
what  is  purely  a  human  work  (although  springing,  it  may  be, 
fj'oiu  the  thoughts  of  the  wq,y^[  best  of  men),  she  recommends 
much  that  is  good;  granted.  But  she  also  ap])roves  of  many 
things  that  are  evil;  for  no  organization  whose  pattern  has 
been  moulded  in  the  human  mind,  is  unmixedly  good.  And 
besides,  she  may  be  guilty  of  recommending  a  society,  or  a 
movement,  which  does  by  no  means  receive  the  universal  ap- 
probation of  her  members.  Has  she  a  right  thus  to  impose 
upon  their  consciences  that  which  they  find  nowhere  urged 
upon  them  in  their  Bibles?  In  other  words,  has  she  a  right  to 
do  what  the  Spirit  has  not  done? 

AVe  say  all  this  in  full  view  of  the  certainty  that  we  will  be 
told  that  the  church,  when  through  her  authorized  courts  she 
recomiriends  to  her  peo|)le  and  to  all  the  world  these  so-called 
benevolent  societies,  does  nothin<x  nioi-e  than  merely  recoin- 
tncnd  them.  It  will  be  said  that  she  does  not  give  the  sanction 
of  her  spiritual  authority  to  such  enterprises;  but  simply  de- 
clares that,  for  the  purposos  of  this  organization,  tliey  are 
good  things.  It  will  be  said  that  she  by  no  mc'^ans  identifies 
herself  with  them,  that  she  does  not  lean  upon  them,  that  she 
builds  them  not  into  her  spiritual  structure.  And  we  will  be 
told  many  other  things  MM'th  reference  to  the  expediency  of  let- 
ting out  the  voice  of  the  church  in  furtherance  of  the  great 
moral  movements  of  the  day.  Kow,  to  say  nothing  (and  how 
much  might  be  said?)  of  the  extreme  danger  of  adinitting 
these  apologies,  on  the  ground  of  their  opening  a  wide  door  to 
the  admission  into  our  church  courts  of  all  sorts  of  societies 
whose  friends  may  wish  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  baptism, 
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none  of  these  answers  are  to  the  point  on  another  score.  Their 
antliors  forget  what  our  highest  clmrch  court  is — that  it  is  the 
chni'ch,  there  in  her  organized  and  most  extensive  visibility. 
They,  therefore,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  any  recommenda- 
tion coming  down  to  us  from  a  General  Assembly,  is  an  utter- 
ance of  the  voice  of  the  Spirit;  a«  much  so,  certainly,  as  if  the 
entire  membership  were  tlicre  to  give  their  voices  in  their  pro- 
per persons.  Is  not  this  tlie  theory  of  our  church  deliverances? 
Are  they  not  supposed  to  be  tlie  audible  voice  of  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit?  Is  our  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  any  other  sense 
human  than  as  it  is  embodied  in  human  language  and  pervaded 
by  unavoidable  human  infirmities?  Do  not  our  churcli  courts, 
in  all  their  actions,  endeavor  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
practical  perfection  of  their  fundamental  organization,  viz: 
that  tliey  are  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Surely  tliis  is  so. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  nothing  more  than  assemblies  of  citi- 
zens, convened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex]u*ession  to  any 
views  which  they  may,  as  such,  choose  to  express.  But  was 
this  the  nature  of  that  court  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  the 
15th  of  Acts?  Did  that  Synod  presume  to  utter  any  voice  not 
breathed  through  their  lips  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  inevital)ly 
follows,  therefore,  that  any  such  recommendation  as  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  more  than  a  simple  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  au- 
thoritative law.    Every  recommendation  is  an  express  sanction. 

9.  Finallv.  It  cannot  be  true  tliat  an  individual  member,  or 
an  individual  minister,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a 
church  court,  in  tlie  matter  before  us.  The  individuals  compos- 
ing our  church  courts  can  assuredly  perform  a  great  number  of 
actions  which  these  courts  collectively  may  not  perform.  Else 
there  is  no  meanino;  at  all  in  our  laws  establislun":  these  courts. 
The  Spirit  does,  in  them,  speak  wnth  more  authority  and  more 
solemnity  than  He  ever  utters  himself  through  a  ruling  or 
preaching  elder,  because,  among  other  reasons,  their  collective 
wisdom  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  contain  a  larger  fullness  of 
spiritual  influences,  and  because  to  them,  as  law  executors,  are 
given  the  express  authority  to  bear  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom." 

But  we  have  said  enough  for  the  distinct  conveyance  of  our 
ideas  as  to  what  is   meant  by  the  exclusive  spirituality  of  the 
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chiircli.  She  is  Christ's  body,  filled  with  Christ's  Spirit,  of 
which  she  is  the  more  or  less  imperfect  organ  in  declaring  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  salvation  to  mankind.  It  is, 
of  course,  freely  granted  that  the  church  may  sometimes  he 
thrown  into  circumstances  where  she  will  have  to  contend  for 
the  very  ground  on  which  to  build  and  extend  herself;  as 
when  threatened  with  the  domination  of  Papacy  by  a  corrupt 
government;  as  when  our  forefathers  felt  compelled  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  struggle  for  iudependence;  as  when  time 
and  again,  the  spouse  of  Christ  has  lifted  her  voice  of  warning 
against  the  persecutors  of  her  Head  in  different  parts  of  the 
M'orld.  But  such  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  the  church. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  church  is,  in  accordance  with 
her  high  origin  and  the  qualities  of  lier  stupendous  enterprise, 
the  great  Power,  under  the  controlling  management  of  an  in- 
dwelling S[)irit,  whose  operations  are  intended  to  mould  all 
earthly  tilings  hi  her  pattern  by  the  use  of  a  purely  spiritual 
fire  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  individual  men.  We  have 
always  shuddered  at  the  perusal  of  those  dark  passages  of  his- 
tory which  ]-)oint  us  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  associating  herself 
with  mere  human  policies,  and  bedraggling  her  holy  garments 
through  the  staining  soil  of  those  worldly  expedients  which 
have  courted  Ikm*  by  appearing  to  do  or  further  lier  work.  We 
think  that  the  entangling  alliances  which  she  has  been  tempted 
to  make  witli  vohmtary  associations  of  various  kinds,  have 
been  made  because  slie  has  not  kept  in  vie^v  the  fact,  that  her 
power  is  superior  to  all  other  moral  agencies  wliatsoever;  and 
that  her  duty  is,  not  to  l)orrow  a  transient  and  iinaginaiy  influ- 
ence from  them,  but  to  infuse,  by  the  appointed  way  of  operat- 
ing alone  upon  the  hearts  of  individual  men,  her  life  into  them. 
She  is  not  to  resort  to  any  human  dexterities  of  statesmanlike 
management.  She  is  not  to  go  about,  seeking  to  bolster  her- 
self up  by  leaning,  for  a  single  hour's  influence,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  momentary  grace  of  attitude  before  the  world, 
upon  any  device  of  man's  authorship.  She  is  independent  of 
all  the  shifts  of  mere  expediency.  Her  influence  is  alone  due 
to  the  spiritual  character  which  God  has  impressed  upon  her, 
by  making  her  the  living  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SLAVE  TRADE.— CAN  IT  BE  REVIVED 
WITHOUT  VIOLATING  THE  MOST  SACRED  PRINCIPLES 
OF  HONOR,  HUMANITY  AND  RELIGION  ? 

Tliis  question  indicates  at  once  the  character  and  design  of 
the  following  article.  There  has  been  no  little  discussion  in 
the  South,  for  some  time  past,  about  re-opening  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  earnestness  and 
vehemence  with  which  it  is  pressed  upon  public  attention  by 
its  advocates,  we  may  expect  a  still  more  serious  agitation  of 
tlie  subject.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inore  intelligent  classes  are  very  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  and  no  doubt  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Still  there  are  good  and  patriotic  men  who,  through  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  actual  character  of  this  traffic,  or 
from  a  perverted  view  of  some  of  its  moral  bearings,  are  liable 
to  be  drawn  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  it 
is  to  this  class  of  persons  mainly,  that  our  arguments  are 
addressed.  As  a  native  of  the  South,  teiiderly  alive  to  what- 
ever concerns  her  honor  and  welfare,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
having  liad  special  opportunities,  by  a  prolonged  residence  in 
Africa,  of  knowing  something  of  the  true  character  of  this 
traffic,  especially  in  its  baleful  and  desolating  influence  upon 
that  country,  we  hesitate  not  to  raise  our  solemn  protest  against 
its  renewal,  and  we  hope  for  at  least  a  candid  and  impartial 
liearing  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  our  facts  and  arguments 
are  addressed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  has  raised  up  advocates  for  a 
cause  that  has  lain  so  long  under  the  ban  of  almost  univer- 
sal condemnation.  The  rampant  abolitionism  of  the  North, 
the  reluctant  and  hesitating  manner  in  which  the  fugitive  slave 
law  is  enforced  in  most  of  the  free  States,  the  participation  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  traffic  under  the  specious  name 
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of  the  apprentice  system,  tlie  felt  want  of  more  laborers  in 
the  sugar  and  cotton  growing  country,  and  other  considerations 
of  a  political  character,  are,  no  doubt,  among  the  chief  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  present  excited  and  open  advocacy  of 
this  traffic.  Every  impartial  mind  must  see,  nevertheless,  that 
this  is  after  all  bnt  a  superficial  and  one-sided  view  of  the 
matter.  It  brings  to  view  the  wrong-doing  of  unreasonable 
men;  holds  up  certain  advantages  that  might  possibly  accrue 
to  the  Southern  country  from  the  revival  of  tlie  traffic;  bnt 
leaves  entirely  out  of  the  account  the  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
measures  by  wdiich  alone  the  object  can  be  attained.  We 
have  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  good  sense,  the  Christian 
moderation  and  the  honorable  bearing  of  the  Southern  people, 
to  believe  that  they  ever  w^ill,  either  from  motives  of  retalia- 
tion, or  the  hope  of  gain,  lend  their  countenance  knowingly  to 
the  revival  of  a  trafHc  which,  in  its  progress,  must  necessarily 
trample  in  the  dust  every  sentiment  of  honor,  humanity  and 
religion.  We  believe  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  before  their 
minds  a  distinct  and  truthful  picture  of  the  real  character  of 
this  trade — what  it  always  has  been,  and  necessarily  must  be — 
to  call  forth  their  unqualiHed  denunciation  of  it,  and  to  impart 
this  information  is  the  main  design  of  the  following  pages. 

The  existing  institution  of  domestic  slavery  rests  upon  an 
entirely  ditferent  basis.  It  was  lu'ought  about,  whether  through 
lawful  or  nnlawl'ul  nu'asures,  by  a  generation  of  men  who  have 
passed  away.  At  the  present  time  it  is  purely  a  question  of 
Providence,  with  the  origin  of  which  the  present  generation 
have  little  or  no  responsibility.  If  there  are  wrongs  connected 
with  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  (and  what  human  relation 
does  not  give  rise  to  them,)  they  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
corrected.  But,  whatever  wrong-doing  there  mnj  have  been 
in  comiection  with  the  oriii-inal  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion,  and  whatever  incidental  abuses  may  now  be  connected 
with  it,  every  right  minded  and  honest  man  must  see  that 
it  has  been  overruled  by  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence 
for  the  2:ood  of  those  of  the  African  race  who  were  brouMit 
to  this  country.  They  are  happier,  better  and  more  useful 
men   and  women,  than   tliey  would   have    been  if  born  and 
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brought  up  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  than  they  would  have 
been  if  their  forefathers,  upon  their  arrival  here,  had  been 
turned  loose  to  roam  the  swamps  and  woods  of  America, 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  servitude. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  tlieir  making  still  greater 
progress  in  moral  and  social  improvement,  without  any  ma- 
terial change  in  their  present  relations.  This  fact,  however, 
while  it  ought  to  qualify  and  moderate  the  overheated  zeal  of 
those  who  can  see  nothing  but  evil  in  slavery,  affords  no  coun- 
tenance whatever  to  those  who  will  use  it  as  an  argument  for 
the  revival  of  the  slave  trade.  This,  as  we  propose  to  show,'i8 
evil,  and  evil  only,  and  can  be  justified  by  no  indirect  or  ulte- 
rior good  whatever.  To  seize  men  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
fraud,  by  violence,  or  a  resort  to  bloodshed — and  these  are  the 
only  means,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  whicli  they  can  be 
obtained — and  bring  them  to  tliis  country  for  the  avowed  and 
ostensible  purpose  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  is  not  only 
to  practice  a  deceptidn  upon  ourselves,  but  is  virtually  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  and  sanctioning  the  odious  Jesuitical 
dogma,  that  the  end  justifies  tlie  means.  Incalculable  bless- 
ings have  flowed  to  the  world  from  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord 
of  glory,  but  does  this  justify  those  wlio,  with  cruel  hands, 
put  him  to  death?  The  money  of  the  miser  might  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  or  promote  the  cause  of  morality  and 
benevolence,  but  will  tliis  justify  the  application  of  the  assas- 
sin's knife  to  his  throat?  What  becomes  of  society  where 
such  principles  are  sanctioned? 

It  does  not  come  witliin  the  prescribed  range  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  fresh  importations  of  Africans 
to  this  country  would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Southern 
men,  of  wiser  heads  and  abler  pens,  have  already  discussed  this 
brancli  of  the  subject,  and  have  demonstrated,  as  we  conceive, 
the  extreme  folly  and  danger  of  the  measure.  Our  object 
will  be  to  show  that  the  South  cannot  countenance  the  revival 
of  this  traffic  without  dishonoring  herself,  and  inflicting 
renewed  and  incalculable  misery  and  wretchedness  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  this  we  propose  to  do  by  showing 
that  the  trade  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be,  carried  on  to  any 
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considerable  extent,  except  by  fraud,  by  violence,  and  by  per- 
petual warfare  and  bloodshed. 

The  slave  trade,  in  its  most  vigorous  days,  was  carried  on  in 
Western  Africa  over  a  sea-coast  line  of  more  than  4,000 
miles,  and  in  Eastern  Africa  along  a  line  of  nearly  half  that 
distance,  whilst  a  vigorous  traffic  also  found  its  way  across  the 
Great  Desert,  and  through  Egypt  to  Western  Asia.  The  mar- 
kets of  North  and  South  America,  including  the  West  Indies, 
have  been  supplied  witli  slaves  almost  entirely  from  Western 
Africa,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  Continent  that  our  state- 
ments will  mainly  apply.  There  are  three  types  or  conditions 
of  society  here  that  should  be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the 
different  modes  by  which  slaves  are  procured  for  exportation. 

1st.  We  have  the  Mohammedan  negroes,  particularly  the 
Fulahs,  the  Jalofs  and  the  Mandingos,  occupying  Senegam- 
bia,  the  great  country  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
rivers.  Tliese  people,  being  restrained  by  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  have  never  waged  war  with  each  other,  or  with' 
any  other  portion  of  the  Mohannnedan  family,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  but  they  have  laid  hands  unscrupu- 
lously upon  all  the  Pagan  tribes  along  their  borders,  and  have, 
at  the  same  time,  been  very  actively  engaged  in  transporting 
slaves  through  their  country  to  the  sea  coast  from  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Soudan. 

2d.  Our  second  division  includes  the  great  Pagan  despotisms 
of  Ashanti,  Dahoiny,  Yoruba,  Benin  and  Congo,  in  Northern 
and  Southern  Guinea.  Among  these,  standing  armies  have 
always  been  maintained,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing 
slaves  bv  the  wholesale,  or  for  defendina:  themselves  ao-ainst 
the  retaliation  which  their  own  lawlessness  is  constantly  pro- 
voking. These  communities,  uidike  the  preceding,  are  under 
no  religious  restraints  to  influence  them  in  this  matter,  and 
they  consequently  wage  war  not  only  upon  each  other,  and 
the  weaker  tribes  around  them,  but  when  these  sources  are 
dried  np,  they  prey  upon  themselves.  Tliis  process  of 
demoralization  and  self  innnolation  has  been  carried  on  until 
three  of  the  five  above  mentioned  kingdoms  have  lost  all  just 
claim  to  a  distinct  nationality. 
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3d.  The  third  class  embraces  the  great  mass  of  the  Pagan 
popiihition  of  Northern  and  Southern  Guinea,  not  included  in 
the  above  mentioned  kingdoms.  These  live  in  small  indepen- 
dent communities,  varying  in  population  from  one  or  two  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand,  but  having  no  special  political  relation- 
ships, except  such  as  necessarily  grow  out  of  their  proximity  to 
each  other.  These  smaller  communities  taken  together,  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  f)opulation  of  Western  Africa.  Wars 
are  seldom  waged  aniong  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  slaves.  The  traffic  here  assumes  the  outward 
appearances  of  a  peaceful  commerce,  but,  in  fact,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  Jias  been  no  less  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country. 

,  In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  slave  trade  has  been 
carried  on,  in  the  two  first  mentioned  divisions,  the  writer  has 
but  limited  personal  knowledge,  and  he  must  rely  therefore 
upon  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  what  it  has  been  in  these 
regions.  He  will  quote,  however,  only  from  such  travellers  as 
are  w^ell-known,  and  whose  testimony  on  all  other  subjects 
would  be  received  wnth  implicit  confidence.  Our  object  will 
be  to  show  from  the  undoubted  and  concurrent  testimony  of 
these  autliors,  tliat  tlie  slave  trade  has  always  been  attended 
with  scenes  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  that  almost  all  the 
anarchy,  misery,  bloodshed  and  warfare,  that  have  reigned  in 
that  country  for  two  centuries  }5ast,  are  to  be  traced  to  this 
source. 

We  begin  our  quotations  from  Bruce,  the  well-known 
traveller  in  Abyssinia  and  Eastern  Africa.  In  speaking  of  the 
slave  hunts  in  those  regions,  he  says: 

"  The  grown-up  men  are  all  killed,  and  are  then  mutilated,  parts  of 
their  bodies  being  always  carried  away  as  trophies;  several  of  the  old 
mothers  are  also  killed,  while  others,  frantic  with  fear  and  despair,  kill 
themselves.  The  boys  and  girls  of  a  more  tender  age  are  then  carried 
off  in  brutal  triumph/'  , 

Major  Denliam,  who  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of 
Soudan  in  1823,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  miseries 
entailed  upon  that  part  of  the  country  by   the  prosecution  of 
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this  traffic.     Speaking  of  tlie  slave  hunts,  several  of  wliicli  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  he  w^rites : 

'^  On  attacking  a  place,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  instantly  to 
fire  it ;  and,  as  they  (the  villages)  are  all  composed  of  straw  huts  only, 
the  whole  is  shortly  (.levoured  by  ih.Q'  flames.  The  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants fly  quickly  from  the  devouring  element,  and  fall  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  their  no  less  merciless  enemies,  who  surround  the 
place;  the  men  arc  quickly  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children 
lashed  together  and  made  slaves."  9 

lie  adds,  in  the  same  connection,  that  the  Begliarmi  nation 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Sheik  of  Bornou  in  five  successive 
expeditions,  in  which  not  less  than  20,000  men  were  slaught- 
ered, and  not  less  than  15,000  more  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  Sheik  of  Bornou  and  the  Sultan  of  Mandara: 

"This  treaty  of  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  Sheik's  receiving  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  marriage  portion  was  to 
be  the  produce  of  an  immediate  expedition  into  the  Kerdy  country,  by 
the  united  forces  of  these  allies.  The  results  Averc  as  favorable  as  the 
most  savage  confederacy  could  have  anticipated.  Three  thousand 
unfortunate  wretches  were  dracged  from  their  native  wilds,  and  sold  to 
perpetual  slavery,  while  probably  douhle  that  numher  were  sacrificed  to 
obtain  them.'' 

lie  mentions  the  followini>:  fact  as  liavinc:  occurred  under 
liis  own  eyes.  "Darkala  was  quickly  burnt,  and  another 
snuiller  town  near  to  it,  and  the  few  inhabitants  found  in  them, 
chiefly  infants  and  aged  persons,  were  put  to  death  without 
inercy,  and  thrown  into  the  Hanies." 

Aslmum,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  and  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Liberia,  comnnuiicated  the  following  statement  to  the 
Colonization  Society  in  1823: 

"The  following  incident  I  relate,  not  for  its  singularity,  for  similar 
events  take  i)laee,  perhaps,  every  month  in  the  year,  but  it  has  fallen 
under  my  oavu  observation,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity  :  King 
Eoatswnin,  our  most  powerful  supporter,  and  steady  friend  among  the 
natives  (so  he* has  uniformly  shown  himself),  received  a  quantity  of 
goods  on  trust  from  a  French  slaver,  for  which  he  stipulated  to  pay 
young  slaves — he  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  punctual  to  his 
engagements.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  return  of 
the  slaver,  and  he  had  not  the  slaves.     Looking  around  on  the  peace- 
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able  tribes  about  him  for  his  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queaks,  a 
small  agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  inoffensive  character. 
His  warriors  wer6  skilfully  distributed  to  the  different  hamlets,  and 
making  a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour, 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  tribe — every  adult,  man  and  woman,  was 
murdered — every  hut  fired!  Very  young  children,  generally,  shared 
the  fate  of  their  parents;  the  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to 
pay  the  Frenchman." 

The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an  official  report 
made  by  the  Mixed  Commission  Com't  at  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
British  Government  in  1825 : 

"The  Cassoos  are  represented  as  having  carried  fire,  rapine  and  mur- 
der, throughout  the  different  villages  through  which  they  passed,  most 
of  the  women  and  children  of  which,  together  with  the  prisoners, 
were  immediately  sold  to  the  slave  factors,  who  were  at  hand  to  receive 
them." 

Lander,  with  whose  travels,  adventures  and  discoveries, 
almost  every  school  boy  is  familiar,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments about  this  traffic : 

''It  has  produced  the  most  baleful  effects,  causing  anarchy,  injustice 
and  oppression,  to  reign  in  Africa,  and  exciting  nation  to  rise  up  against 
nation,  and  man  against  man;  it  has  covered  the  face  of  the  country 
with  desolation.  All  these  evils,  aW  many  others,  has  slavery  accom- 
plished; in  return  for  which  the  Europeans,  for  whose  benefit,  and  by 
whose  connivance  and  encouragement  it  has  flourished  so  extensively, 
have  given  to  the  heartless  natives  ardent  spirits,  tawdry  silk  dresses, 
and  paltry  necklaces  of  beads." 

McGregor  Laird,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  w^ell-known  in  Liver- 
]X)ol  at  tlie  present  day,  and  the  chief  contractor  of  the  steam 
mail  line  between  England  and  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
ascended  the  Niger  in  1832  to  the  confluence,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  tlic  proceedings  of  the  Felatahs,  a  well- 
known  Mohammedan  tribe,  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
ca]3tnring  slaves  to  be  transported  to  the  sea  coast.  He 
writes : 

"Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  we  heard  the  screams  of  some  unfor- 
tunate beings  that  were  carried  off  into  slavery  by  these  villainous 
depredators.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  route  of  the  Fela- 
tahs fled  across  the  river  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy."  ''A  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives,  a  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the 
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air,  about  five  miles  above  the  confluence,  marked  the  advance  of  the 
Felatahs;  and  in  two  days  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  towns,  includ- 
ing Addah,  Cuddah,  and  five  or  six  others,  were  in  a  blaze.  The 
shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  that  had  not  escaped,  answered  by 
the  loud  wailings  and  lamentations  of  their  friends  and  relations 
(encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river),  at  seeing  them  carried 
off  into  slavery,  and  their  habitations  destroyed,  produced  a  scene, 
which,  though  common  enough  in  the  cow>.tri/y  had  seldom,  if  ever 
before,  been  witnessed  by  European  eyes,  and  showed  to  me,  in  a  more 
striking  light  than  I  had  hitherto  beheld  it,  the  horrors  attendant  upon 
this  traffic." 

Col.  l^icliols,  formerly  Governor  of  Fernando  Po,  states,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Buxton,  in  relation  to  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Old  Calabar  in  1834,  that  "he  found  the  natives  boasting  of  a 
predatory  excursion  in  which  they  had  recently  been  engaged, 
in  which  they  had  surprised  a  village,  killed  those  who  had 
resisted,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  as  slaves.  I  heard  an 
African  boy,  who  formed  one  of  the  party,  declare  that  he  had 
killed  three  himself." 

Hev.  Mr.  Fox,  a  well  known  "Wesleyan  missionary  at  the 
Gambia,  and  the  author  of  a  most  excellent  volume  on  that 
part  of  the  country,  makes  the  following  statement  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  1837: 

^'The  neighborhood  of  jM'Carthy's  Island  is  again  in  a  very  disturbed 
state.  Scarcely  are  the  rains  over,  and  the  produce  of  a  plentiful  har- 
vest gathered  in,  ere  the  noise  of  battle  and  the  din  of  warfare  is  heard 
at  a  distance,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors;  mothers,  snatching  up 
their  children  with  a  few  necessary  articles,  flee  for  their  lives;  towns, 
after  being  pillaged  of  as  much  cattle,  &c.,  as  the  banditti  require,  are 
immediately  set  on  fire;  columns  of  smoke  ascend  the  heavens;  the 
cries  of  those  who  are  being  butchered  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed;  and  those  who  escape  destruction  are  carried  into  the 
miseries  of  hopeless  slavery.  A  number  of  Bambarras  are  again  on 
the  North  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  this  place,  and  the  poor  Fou- 
lahs  at  Jamalli  have  consequentiy  fled  to  this  island  for  protection, 
bringing  with  them  as  many  of  their  cattle,  and  other  things,  as  they 
could."^  i 

Kev.  Mr.  McBrair,  another  missionary  of  the  same  place  and 
connection,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  volumes  on 
African  languages,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  of  about  the  same  date,  states: 

^'  On  other  occasions  a  party  of  men  hunters  associate  together,  and, 
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falling  suddenly  upon  a  sniall  town  or  village  during  the  night,  they 
massacre  all  the  men  that  ofler  any  resistance,  and  carry  away  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  as  the  best  parts  of  their  spoil.  Or,  when  a  chief- 
tain thinks  himself  sufficiently  powerful,  he  makes  the  most  frivolous 
excuses  for  waging  war  upon  his  neighbors,  so  that  he  may  spoil  his 
country  of  its  inhabitants."  He  learned  further:  ''that  the  wholesale 
method  of  seizure  is  by  fiir  the  most  frequent,  and  that  without  this 
plan,  a  sufficient  number  of  victims  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  mar- 
ket, so  that  it  may  be  called  the  prevailing  way  of  obtaining  slaves." 

Mr.  Morgan,  another  missionary  of  tlie  highest  resj^ecta- 
bility  in  the  same  region  of  country,  writes : 

"I  feel  confident  that  the  slave  trade  has  established  feuds  among 
the  African  tribes  about  the  Gambia,  by  which  they  will  be  embroiled 
in  war  for  generations  to  come,  unless  the  disposition  be  destroyed  by 
Christianity,  or  their  circumstances  be  changed  by  civilization." 

John  Duncan,  Esq.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  penetrated  to  the  Kong  Mountains  in  1847, 
by  passing  through  tlie  country  of  Dahomy,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  makes  the  following  remarks  about  the  terrible  desolations 
caused  in  that  region  of  country  by  tlie  slave  hunts.  He 
writes: 

"  But  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  commence  when  the  king  of  any 
country  is  in  want  of  slaves.  Some  pretence  is  got  up  for  making  war, 
although  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  slave  hunt.  This  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner:  The  point  of  attack  is  probably  reconnoitered 
by  one  individual  during  the  day,  who  then  retires,  most  likely  unsus- 
pected of  any  evil  design.  The  attacking  party  is  afterwards  marched 
close  to  town,  and  about  two  hours  before  day-break,  an  impetuous  rush 
is  made  upon  the  place,  which  (in  the  interior)  is  generally  surrounded 
by  a  broad,  close-growing  fence  of  dangerously  prickly  bushes,  about  15 
feet  high.  Such,  however,  is  the  practice  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
King  of  Dahomy's  female  soldiers,  that  this  terrible  fence  is  scarcely 
deemed  an  obstacle.  Then  commenl3es  the  dreadful  capture  and 
slaughter.  The  people,  in  general,  are  asleep  when  the  attack  is  begun, 
and  when  roused  so  suddenly,  and  perhaps  their  house  already  on  fire, 
make  some  resistance,  whereupon  they  are  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
others  are  tied  around  the  neck  with  a  piece  of  small  grass  rope,  each 
soldier  having  that  article,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  chalk.  Each  soldier 
uses  his  own  private  mark  on  the  back  of  as  many  slaves  as  he  may 
capture,  and  also  secures  the  scalps  of  as  many  as  he  may  kill  in  the 
attack.  After  all  is  over,  these  slaves  and  scalps  are  presented  to  the 
chief,  who  gives  each  soldier  an  amount  of  cowries  proportioned  to  the 
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number  of  captives  he  has  taken,  and  also  allows  him  to  attach  an 
additional  cowry  to  the  stock  of  his  gun,  which  is  accounted  a  mark  of 
honorable  distinction." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  a  missionary  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Board,  in  Western  Africa,  in  a  volume  of 
travels  recently  published,  and  with  which  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  article  are  undoubtedly  already  familiar,  makes  the 
following  statements  about  the  effects  of  the  slave  trade  upon 
Yoruba,  the  scene  of  bis  owu  missiouary  labors:  "I  have 
couuted  the  sites  of  eii^cbteen  desolated  towns  within  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  between  Badagry  and  Abeokuta,  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  slave  trade.  The  whole  of  Yoruba  is  full  of 
depopulated  towns,  some  of  which  were  even  larger  than 
Abeokuta  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  Abeokuta  is  sup])osed 
to  contain,  at  the  present  time,  more  than  100,000  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  places  visited  l)y  the  Landers,  only  Ishaki,  Igboho, 
B^isbi,  and  a  few  other  villages,  renuun.  Ijenna  was  destroyed 
a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  country.  Other  and  still 
larger  towns  in  the  same  region  have  recently  fallen.  At  one 
called  Oke-Oddan,  the  Dahoniy  army  captured  and  killed  about 
20,000,  on  which  occasion  the  king  i)resented  Domingo,  the 
Brazilian  slaver,  with  GOO  slaves.  The  wdiole  number  of 
people  destroyed  in  this  section  of  country  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  cannot  be  less  than  500,000!!!"  Mr.  Bowen  may  well 
say,  as  he  does  in  tlie  same  connection:  "Well  meaning  peo- 
ple, who  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  slave  trade,  have 
considered  but  one  side  of  the  question." 

The  last  authority  I  would  quote  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
German  traveller,  Dr.  Barth,  wdio,  it  is  well  known,  has  just 
returned  from  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  explo- 
rations ever  made  in  Central  Africa,  and  whose  statements  will 
be  received  with  entire  confidence  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
Avorld.  He  represents  those  interior  regions  as  in  the  same 
disturbed  and  unhappy  condition  that  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Clapperton  and  Denham ;  and  assigns  tlie  same  cause  for 
their  unhappiness  and  distraction.  He  accompanied  the  Sheik 
of  Bornou  on  one  of  his  slave  hunts,  as  Major  Denham  had 
done  more  than  thirty  years  ago.     Some  of  the  scenes  wit- 
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nessed   on   this  excursion  were   trulj  heart-sickening.     He 

says: 

"The  village  we  had  just  reached  was  Kahala,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  the  Musga  country,  A  large  number  of 
slaves  had  been  caught  this  day;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
after  some  skirmishing,  in  which  three  Bornou  horsemen  were  killed, 
a  great  many  more  were  killed ;  altogether  there  were  said  to  be  a 
thousand,  and  there  were  certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred.  To  our 
utmost  horror,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  full  grown 
men  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg  having  been  severed  from 
the  body."      . 

On  another  occasion,  he  says: 

"The  whole  village,  which  only  a  few  moments  before  had  been  the 
abode  of  comfort  and  happiness,  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  made  deso- 
late. Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed  from  their  bodies, 
were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  made  the  passer-by  shudder  with 
horror." 

. .  Any  amount  of  similar  testimony  might  be  brought  together 
if  it  were  necessary.  It  is  not  in  the  capture  of  slaves  alone, 
however,  that  these  cruelties  are  practiced.  Equally  as  great 
harshness  is  inflicted  on  their  journey  to  the  sea  coast,  during 
their  detention  there,  and  on  what  is  called  the  middle  passage, 
which  in  fact  is  but  another  term  for  the  grossest  cruelties 
ever  practised  upon  any  portion  of  the  human  race.  We 
might  s])eak  of  the  principal  highways  to  the  sea  coast  as 
strewed  with  human  bones,  of  human  limbs  worn  to  the  bone 
with  iron  fetters,  of  hundreds  of  these  human  beings  starved 
to  death  in  the  barracoons,  because  no  vessel  came  to  take 
them  away  at  the  appointed  time;  or,  of  whole  cargoes  suffo- 
cated to  death  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  by  the  attempt  to  avoid 
detection:  but  we  refrain  from  these  painful  details.  After  a 
most  careful  examination  of  this  whole  subject,  extending  our 
inquiries  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
carefully  ^veighing  the  statements  of  more  than  fifty  different 
authors,  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  that  in 
the  seizure  of  slaves,  in  the  march  to  the  sea  coast,  during 
their  detention  there  and  on  the  middle  passage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
17 
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cent,  upon  those  safely  landed  in  America.  So,  that  to  get 
one  hundred  slaves  for  practical  purposes,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  must  be  sacrificed!  Let  us  dwell  npon  this 
startling  fact.  In  order  to  procure  100,000  laborers  for  the 
cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  the  South,  we  must  go  into  the  busi- 
ness with  the  full  understanding,  that  it  cannot  be  done  except 
by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  at  least  150,000  immortal  beings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wide  spread  desolation  which  it  must  occa- 
sion in  other  respects  in  Africa.  Is  the  South  prepared  for 
this?  Will  she  forego  her  honor,  her  sense  of  justice,  and  her 
religion,  so  far  as  to  associate  herself  with  the  vilest  men  that 
have  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  humanity,  and  once  more 
apply  the  torch  of  discord  and  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing slaves?  Can  American  civilization  be  ])romoted  in  no 
other  way  than  by  trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  life  from 
the  continent  of  Africa?  Had  the  Creator  no  other  object  in 
forming  this  great  continent,  and  filling  it  with  inhabitants, 
than  that  it  should  become  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  the 
worst  passions  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

If  any  one  would  have  a  true  picture  of  the  cruel  and  deso- 
lating results  that  follow  in  the  train  of  the  slave  trade,  espe- 
cially in  those  portions  of  the  country  we  have  under  more 
special  review  at  the  present  moment,  let  him  peruse  the  pages 
of  Earth  with  care  and  patience;  note  down  the  almost  innu- 
merable sites  of  desolated  towns  and  cities  through  which  he 
passed;  the  diminished  population  of  the  country  compared 
with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago  when  visited  by  Denluim,  and 
let  him  observe,  above  all,  the  perpetual  strifes  and  extermi- 
nating wars  going  on  in  what  would  otherwise  be  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  prosperous  portions  of  that  whole  continent. 
Nor  has  this  trafiic  been  less  disastrous  to  the  o-reat  Pae'an 
kingdoms  nearer  the  sea  coast.  Benin  and  Congo  have  become 
completely  disorganized,  and  neither,  at  the  present  day,  can 
put  up  a  plausible  claim  to  a  distinctive  nationality.  They 
retain  now  nothing  but  the  name  of  their  former  greatness. 
Yoruba  would  have  reached  the  same  condition,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  timely  change  in  the  tide  «of  aft'airs,  consequent 
upon  the  return  of  so  many  of  her  children  from  Sierra  Leone 
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with  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  their 
hands.  Dahomy  was  once  proud  of  her  military  prowess,  and 
could  count  her  population  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  but 
is  now  rapidly  sinking  to  the  condition  of  mere  lawless  ban- 
ditti. Ashanti,  with  her  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  would,  long 
ere  this,  have  reached  the  same  condition  of  anarch}'^  and 
depopulation,  if  her  slave  trade  had  not  been  arrested  by  the 
operations  of  the  British  forts  along  the  Gold  coast. 

We  do  not  ascribe  all  this  disorder  and  deterioration  to  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  slave  trade.  Africa  is  essentially  a 
heathen  country,  and  heathenism  everywhere  combines  in 
itself  almost  every  element  of  moral  and  social  evil.  But  the 
slave  trade  has  quickened  and  given  intensity  to  all  these 
elements  of  discord,  and  has  thus  made. the  African  race  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  and  miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  restricted  to  the  influence 
of  the  slave  trade  upon  those  portions  of  tlie  country  where 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  open  warfare,  and  upon  what  may 
be  denominated  the  wholesale  operation.  We  proceed  now 
to  speak  of  its  influence  upon  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  has  assumed  the  outward  form  of  a  peaceful  com- 
merce; and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 
this  more  favorable  exterior,  it  has  not  been  less  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  than  the  other  system. 
On  the  previous  part  of  our  subject  we  have  been  compelled 
to  rel}^,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  testimony  of  others.  In 
what  is  to  follow  we  shall  speak  only  of  what  we  know,  and 
testify  only  to  what  we  have  seen. 

That  portion  of  the  ])opulation  of  Western  Africa  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak,  though  comprising  only  the  smaller  tribes 
or  communities,  forms,  nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  country;  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the 
great  body  of  the  slaves  have  heretofore  been  obtained.  The 
principal  points  along  the  sea  coast  where  this  traffic  was 
formerly  concentrated,  were  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Pongas,  Gallinas,  Sestos,  Asaini,  Poppi,  Lagos,  Benin 
and  Bonny,  in  Upper  Guinea ;  and  at  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons, 
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Gaboon,  Cape  Lopez,  Mayumba,  Loaiigo,  Congo,  Loando  and 
Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea.  So  long  as  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic,  vessels  w^ere  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
their  cargoes  by  touching  at  all  or  most  of  these  points,  and 
purchasing  such  slaves  as  might  happen  to  be  on  hand.  Some- 
times a  cargo  was  obtained  by  robbing  some  other  vessel  that 
had  collected  one,  but  which  happened  to  be  without  the 
means  of  defence.  The  trade  has  always  been  characterized 
by  piratical  proceedings,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  all 
future  times,  even  if  it  were  legalized.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
slaves  had  to  be  changed,  how^ever,  after  the  British  squadron 
was  stationed  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
traffic.  Vessels  could  no  longer  proceed  leisurely  along  the 
coast,  touching  at  these  w^ell  known  points,  v/ithout  multiply- 
ing the  chances  of  seizure  and  confiscation.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  factories  or  barracoons,  as  they  are  called,  at 
one  or  more  of  these  points,  where  slaves  could  be  gradually 
collected,  and  could  be  taken  away  without  detaining  the 
vessel  in  which  tliey  were  shipped  more  tluin  a  few  hours  at 
any  one  place.  It  has  usually  required  six  months  or  a  year  to 
collect  a  full  cargo  at  any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  points; 
and  a  much  longer  period,  if  there  happened  to  be  rival  fac- 
tories at  the  same  place.  A  double  pallisaded  enclosure  is 
always  constructed  for  tlio  confinement  of  the  slaves  as  they 
are  brought  together,  one  portion  of  which  is  covered  with 
thatcli  to  defend  the  inmates  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  perfectly  open,  aiid  when  filled  with  wild 
savages  reminds  one  of  a  great  menagerie.  No  person  of 
humane  feelings  would  w^isli  to  visit  one  of  these  establishments 
a  second  time.  The  slaves  are  not  only  locked  up  in  these 
enclosures,  but  they  are  further  secured  by  being  chained 
together  in  pairs,  or  in  bands  of  five  or  six.  They  are  brought 
to  the  factory  from  day  to  day,  and  are  bartered  for  just  as  any 
article  of  native  produce  would  be.  The  buyer  asks  no  ques- 
tions about  how  tliey  have  been  obtained,  and  the  seller 
volunteers  no  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  enough  for 
the  forn^er  to  know  that  they  are  of  suitable  age,  have  sound 
and  healthy  constitutions,  and  will  command  a  fair  price  in 
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the  market  for  which  they  are  destined.  Tobacco,  rum,  gims, 
powder,  cutlasses  and  cotton  cloths,  are  the  articles  usually 
demanded  and  given  in  exchange,  the  value  of  which  varies 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars. 

But  the  quesdon  v^^hich  mainly  concerns  our  argument  is, 
how  are  these  slaves  obtained  for  the  market?  This  is  a  vital, 
all-important  point,  and  no  honest  man  will  wish  to  evade  it. 
Here  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  it  is  on  this 
point  mainly  that  we  feel  constrained  to  testify. 

We  reply,  in  the  first  place  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  are  not  persons  who  were  born  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
1  know  that  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  but  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  and  observation  go,  it  is  a  mistake.  This  class  of 
persons,  home-born  slaves,  are  of  all.  others  the  least  liable  to 
be  sold  into  foreign  servitude.  From  what  this  exemption 
proceeds,  whether  it  is  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  people,  their 
superstitious  fears,  or  the  dread  of  some  apprehended  retribu- 
tion, we  were  never  able  fully  to  ascertain.  But  of  the  fact 
itself,  especially  in  Southern  Guinea,  we  have  no  doubt.  We 
know  that  an  African  slave  dealer  would  almost  as  soon  sell 
his  own  son  as  a  bond  slave  born  in  his  own  house.  Indeed, 
they  are  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  children  than  slaves. 
If  only  slaves,  those  previously  reduced  to  this  condition  were 
transported  across  the  ocean,  then  we  would  admit  the  force  of 
the  argument,  that  there  is  no  essential  diflference  between  the 
African  and  the  domestic,  or  inter-State  trade.  But  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  in  the  former  case,  men  must  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  servitude  for  the  first  time,  and  through 
fraud,  violence  or  bloodshed,  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a 
mere  transfer  of  ownership  from  one  individual  to  another,  or 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  without  any  mate- 
rial alteration  in  their  outward  condition,  the  matter  assumes 
an  entirely  different  complexion,  and  no  man  can  contend  for 
the  parity  of  the  two  cases  without  denying  the  clearest  deci- 
sions of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Persons  are  doomed  to  foreign  servitude  in  Africa  for  vari- 
ous causes,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  great  nuijority  of 
cases  it  is  professedly  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors.    Murder  is 
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always  punished  in  this  way,  if  a  slave  factory  is  within  reach. 
Theft  and  adultery,  although  ordinarily  doing  no  great  vio- 
lence to  tlie  moral  sense  of  the  people,  are  sure  to  be  magni- 
fied into  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  selling  the  offender.  A  refractory  wife,  if  suspected  of 
infidelity  to  her  husband,  is  very  apt  to  be  hurried  away  to  a 
slave  factory  before  the  blood  relations  can  possibly  interfere 
in  her  behalf. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  all,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  charge  of  witchcraft.  This  superstition  has  an  existence 
in  Africa  farther  back,  and  entirely  independen!  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  none  but  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  African  life,  can  form  any  right  conception  of 
the  absolute  authority  which  it  exercises  over  that  race.  The 
belief  in  it  is  one  of  the  first,  the  deepest  and  most  enduring 
of  all  the  impressions  made  upon  their  childliood.  It  grows 
with  the  growth  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land,  and 
finds  something  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  popular  feeling 
in  every  day's  experience  and  observation.  It  insinuates  itself 
into  the  usages,  the  laws,  the  religion,  and  indeed  into  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  the  moral  and  social  system.  It  undermines  all 
the  deep  foundations  of  society,  and  keeps  every  family  and 
community  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  perturbation.  No 
worse  suspicion  can  possibly  affix  itself  to  any  man's  character. 
It  breaks  in  twain  the  strongest  bonds  that  hold  human  society 
together.  The  cliild  is  discharged  from  all  filial  duty,  and  the 
father  or  mother  from  all  parental  obligation,  if  the  slightest 
taint  of  this  suspicion  rests  upon  the  character  of  either.  The 
brother  will  denounce  the  sister,  or  the  sister  the  brother,  if 
either  falls  under  the  condemnation  of  public  opinion.  The 
liusband  will  thrust  from  his  bosom  the  most  cherished  wife, 
if  she  does  not,  upon  the  first  insinuation  of  a  suspicion,  purge 
her  character  by  a  resort  to  some  of  the  appointed  tests  of 
witchcraft.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  innocent  men  and 
women  are  annually  put  to  death  in  Africa  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of- this  foul  demon.  If  the  slave  trader  could  get  to 
the  rescue  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  confine  his  operations 
to  them  alone,  then  indeed  his  calling  would  be  one  of  mercy. 
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But,  unfortunately,  his  presence  and  avocation  but  adds  fuel  to 
the  flame.     Direful  as  are  the  fruits  of  this  insanc'superstition, 
they  are  rendered  ten-fold  more  so  under  the  stimulation  of 
this  cruel  traffic.     Under  its   influence  the  charge  of  witch- 
craft is  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  wlien  the  work  of  crim- 
ination and  recrimination  is  fairly  started  in  any  community, 
it  produces  a  state  of  society  that  scarcely  has  any  parallel, 
and  can  neither  be  desoribed  nor  understood.     Old  grudges 
are  started  into  life,  and  every  possible  means  is  employed  to 
obtain  revenge  through   the  medium  of  this  subtle  agency. 
Avarice  comes  forth  in  all  her  might,  and  hesitates  not  to  ally 
herself  with  this  all  pervading  superstition  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purposes.     The  defenceless  stranger,  under  the 
sanction  of  her  authority,  is  seized  upon  and  hurried  away  to 
the  slave  factorv,  never  to  see   his  home   or  kindred   ag^ain. 
The  silent  traveler  is  suddenly  seized  by  men  who  have  way- 
laid his  path,  and  after  a  hurried  and  mock  trial,  finds  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  white  man — the  representative  of  the  Christian 
world — who    listens   to    no   protestations   of    innocence,  and 
knows  not  how  to  relax  his  grasp.     The  unfortunate  wife  who 
has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  lord,  is   accused   of  this 
great  crime,  and  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  is  handed 
over  to  the  slave  trader,  and  thus  doomed  to  perpetual  servi- 
tude in  a  foreign  land.     A  family  burdened  with  the  care  of 
a  feeble  or  idiotic  member,  will  countenance  the  charge   of 
witchcraft  against  him  by  others,  for  the  two-fold  object  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  his  sale,  and  getting  rid  of  the  care 
and    expense   of   a  burdensome  member.     A  man  who  has 
excited  the  cupidity  or  the  envy  of  his  fellow  men  by  his 
superior  wealth,  is  liable  to  be  brought  under  condemnation, 
and  be  sent  abroad  from  nothing  but  a  desire  for  plunder  on 
the  part  of  others.     Of  course  these  acts  of  cruel  injustice  do 
not  go  unrevenged.     Those  who  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
others,  through  mere  motives  of  envy  or  cupidity,  must  expect 
to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  own  sowing.     The  friends  of 
the  stranger  who  has  been  so  unceremoniously  bartered  away, 
Mall  seek  revenge  by  murdering  the  chief  actor  in  the  affair, 
or  some  townsman,  and  thus  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
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upon  the  original  offender.  And  when  these  deeds  of  retali- 
ation commence,  no  one  can  tell  where  they  will  end.  1  have 
myself  heard  the  midnight  discharge  of  eight  or  ten  muskets 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  each  of  which  told  of  a  shain  vic- 
tim, and  all  to  revenge  the  sale  of  a  single  individual  to  a 
slave  factory  the  day  before.  Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  a 
slave  factory  in  any  community  is  but  the  sign  and  symbol  of 
23erpetual  disturbance  and  petty  warfare.  Jealousy  and  dis- 
trust reign  in  every  lieart,  and  no  one  feels  secure  of  life  and 
limb.  No  man  lies  down  to  sleep  without  planting  a  loaded 
musket  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  The  silence  of  the  night  is 
constantly  disturbed  by  screams  that  are  intended  to  frighten 
away  lurking  enemies.  No  man  will  venture  fifty  rods  from 
his  own  door  during  such  periods  of  excitement,  without  being 
armed.  The  women  of  any  town  may  not  venture  to  the 
common  watering  place,  or  visit  their  little  farms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  fruits  of  their  previous  labors,  without 
being  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort.  The  sound  of  a 
distant  oar,  or  the  rustling  of  a  banyan  leaf,  will  cause  a  panic 
of  fear,  and  throw  a  whole  community  into  the  utmost  pertur- 
bation. 

But  this  disturbed  state  of  society,  and  these  acts  of  per- 
petual violence,  are  scarcely  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the 
moral  insensibility  that  is  engendered  by  the  traffic.  Cases  do 
occur,  though  we  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  the}^ 
are  not  very  frequent,  where  parents  have  consented  to  the 
sale  of  their  own  children.  The  other  relationships  of  life  are 
less  regarded.  I  have  known  two  young  men  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  professed  friends,  to  visit  the  neighborhood  of 
a  slave  factory  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  or  for  general  obser- 
vation, when  one  has  secretly  bartered  away  the  other,  and  gone 
home  and  divided  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  with  his  own 
friends.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  this  business, 
for  a  man  to  find  himself  in  the  same  barracoon  along  by  the 
side  of  individuals  whom  he  himself  had  sold  there  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks  previously.  I  have  known  a  company  of 
six  or  eight  men,  at  the  beginning,  sworn  friends,  who  have 
successively  conspired  against  each  other,  and  in  almost  every 
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case  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  until  the  last  man  was  sold 
by  some  one  else,  and  the  whole  company  carried  away  in  the 
same  cargo.  And  this  state  of  insensibility  and  treachery,  let 
it  be  remembered,  is  brought  about  among  a  people  who  are 
naturally  kind,  aifectionate  and  confiding,  and  who  would 
live  in  peace  and  comparaflve  happiness,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
disturbing  element  we  have  under  consideration. 

There  are  great  wrongs  and  injuries  also  inflicted  upon  these 
people  during  their  imprisonment  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
owner  of  the  factory  intends  to  be  kind  to  the  slaves  he  has 
purchased.  It  is  his  interest  to  provide  wholesome  food,  and 
use  all  the  means  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow,  to 
preserve  their  lives  and  health.  But,  unfortunately,  he  partakes 
of  the  insensibility  that  his  avocation  almost  always  produces. 
Any  murmuring  or  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  his  im- 
prisoned subjects,  is  very  apt  to  be  punished  with  instant 
death — yes!  death  inflicted  without  even  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  and  under  circumstances  sometimes  of  great  cruelty. 
Sickness,  too,  often  makes  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings.  No  sooner  does  death  take  place,  (and  in  many 
cases  even  before  life  is  extinct,)  than  the  miserable  victim  is 
dragged  out  in  the  open  field,  to  putrify  or  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts.  I  have  myself  walked  over  fields  that  were  strewed 
with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  these 
factories.  There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  Island  of 
Corisco,  a  mound  of  human  bones,  that  were  gathered  there 
from  a  neighboring  slave  factory,  and  no  doubt  many  were 
laid  on  that  pile  before  the  light  of  reason,  or  the  breath  of 
life,  had  been  extinguished.  This  is  a  painful  picture,  but  not 
more  painful  than  true ;  and  it  ought  to  be  attentively  con- 
sidered by  those  who  advocate  the  revival  of  this  wicked 
trafiic. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  these  evils  can  be  materially  mitigated 
by  legalizing  the  trafiic.  The  amount  of  mortality  might  be 
diminished  somewhat  on  the  middle  passage  liy  the  enforce- 
ment of  proper  laws.  But  no  legal  enactments  can  lessen  the 
evils  connected  with  the  seizure  of  these  victims.  No  profes- 
sions of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  slave  dealer,  no  offers  of 
18 
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ulterior  good,  can  ever  induce  the  African  to  become  a  volun- 
tary slave,  or  consent  to  be  transported  to  an  unknown  land, 
lie  and  his  friends,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  extreme  apathy, 
will  resist  every  effort  to  take  away  his  freedom.  He  loves 
his  home,  the  wilds  and  woods  in  which  he  has  roamed,  and  lie 
can  never  be  dragged  from  it  except  by  superior  force.  Tlie 
Portuguese  missionaries  once  tried  all  tlieir  powers  of  persua- 
sion upon  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  to  induce  them  to  go  as 
voluntary  slaves  to  the  Christian  land  of  Brazil,  holding  up 
to  them  the  highest  spiritual  rewards,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come,  but  without  liaving  made  a  single  convert  to 
their  views.  The  simple-hearted  people  of  that  region  could 
easily  be  induced  to  practise  most  of  the  outward  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  all  were  irreconcilably  averse  to  becom- 
ing slaves  in  a  foreign  land,  even  tliough  that  land  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  same  feeling  prevails  all  over  Africa, 
and  always  will  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 
The  arrival  of  a  slave  ship  in  any  African  port  is  always  the 
occasion  of  varied  associations  and  painful  apprehensions.  It 
awakens  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  hope  to  share  in  the  pecu- 
niary profits  of  the  traffic,  the  worst  of  all  the  human  passions, 
and  there  are  no  deeds  of  fraud,  violence  or  bloodshed,  which 
they  are  not  ready  to  perpetrate.  Tlie  minds  of  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  liable  to  become  its  victims,  are  occupied 
with  the  single  thought  of  defending  themselves,  or  escaping 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  foul  monster.  The  stranger  who,  per- 
chance, may  be  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  bending  his  steps  home- 
ward. The  timid  wife,  especially  if  her  blood  relations  are  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  carefully  cons  over,  in  her  own 
mind,  the  exact  state  of  feeling  existing  between  her  and  her 
lord.  The  debtor  feels  that  his  is  a  critical  position,  and  he  is 
on  the  q;ui  vive  lest  his  seizure  be  the  inauguration  of  new 
relations  with  his  creditor.  In  short,  all  the  bonds  of  social 
life  are  dissolved,  and  the  community,  for  the  time  being,  must 
live  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strife  and  perturbation. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  honorable.  Christian 
men,  to  lend  their  countenance  to  such  business?    Will  the 
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high-minded  men  of  the  South  consent  to  obtain  laborers  for 
their  plantations  on  such  terms  ?  Are  there  no  other  ways  by 
which  an  honorable  living  may  be  obtained?  Shall  we,  know- 
ingly and  deliberately,  sanction  all  the  marauding,  pillagiijg, 
kidnapping  and  murdering,  that  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  traffic?  What  though  Nortlllrn  merchants  are  ready  to 
advance  their  money  and  employ  their  ships  in  the  traffic,  does 
this  alter  the  true  complexion  of  the  affair?  Can  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South  be  promoted  in  no  other  way  than  by 
reducing  the  Continent  of  Africa  to  a  scene  of  perpetual 
tumult  and  warfare? 

To  those  who  regard  this  traffic  with  allowance  on  the  score 
of  the  advantages  which  these  people  derive  from  being 
brought  to  this  country,  we  reply  that  there  are  other  ways 
and  means  of  improving  their  condition  than  by  forcing  them 
through  this  terrible  ordeal.  The  very  fact  that  they  have 
made  progress  here,  shows  their  capacity  for  improvement 
elsewhere.  If  they  are  susceptible  of  religious  impressions 
here,  and  have  risen  to  a  higher  scale  of  social  and  intellectual 
improvement,  why  may  they  not,  under  proper  influences, 
make  the  same  progress  in  Africa?  It  is  not  pretended  that 
they  ever  will  rise  to  a  full  equality,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  other  white  races.  There  are  certain  traits  in 
the  African,  as  there  are  among  other  branches  of  the  human 
family,  which  will  aways  assign  him  a  different  place  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  He  may  never  rival  the  energy,  the 
enterprise  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  white  man,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  virtuous,  intelligent  Chris- 
tian citizen,  and  in  some  of  the  milder  graces  of  our  nature  he 
may,  under  proper  training,  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  white  man 
as  he  is  behind  him  in  the  sterner  virtues.  JS^or  are  these 
mere  matters  of  speculation.  We  have,  in  Western  Africa,  at 
the  present  time,  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  desire  and  capacity 
for  improvement  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been 
disengaged  from  the  trammels  of  the  slave  trade.  The  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  augmentation  of  her  com- 
mercial resources,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  in  the  production  of  palm  oil,  cotton,  and  various 
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other  articles  of  equal  value.  Eiit  there  is  still  higher  proof 
of  this  in  the  decided  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  missionaries  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
among  them.  We  cannot  go  rnto  details  liere  without  extend- 
ing our  article  to  an  undue  length.  But  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that  the  Gospel  lias  made  as  strong  an  impression 
upon  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  brought  about  as  important 
results  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  means  employed,  as 
upon  the  same  race  in  this  country,  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
human  race  whatever.  Is  it  nothing  that  nearly  one  hundred 
Cliristian  churches  have  been  founded,  and  more  than  15,000 
native  converts  have  been  gathered  into  those  churches  in  the 
last  twenty -live  years?  Is  it  nothing  that  there  are  now  two 
hundred  Christian  schools  in  full  operation  along  that  coast, 
and  more  than  20,000  native  youths  receiving  a  Christian 
education  in  those  schools  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  twenty 
different  dialects  have  been  studied  out  and  reduced  to 
writing,  into  most  of  which  large  portions  of  the  Sacred. 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  and  circulated?  Is  it 
no  token  of  encouragement  that  scores  of  native  Africans 
are  now  actively  and  effectively  engaged  in  teaching  and 
preaching,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  but  naked  savage 
boys?  Let  these  measures  be  sustained  and  multiplied  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  and  other 
Christian  lands,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Africa  will  soon 
become  a  peaceful,  happy  and  prosperous  land.  Restore  the 
slave  trade,  and  all  these  bright  prospects,  humanly  speaking, 
will  be  sVvept  away,  and  a  darker  cloud  will  settle  down  upon 
that  land  than  ever  before  rested  upon  it. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  United  States  of  Ameriba.  With  an  Appendix. 
Vol.  15,  1859.     Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Tlie  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  Thursday  the  19th  of 
May,  1859,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  was,  beyond  precedent, 
tlie  largest  that  has  ever  convened.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  members  answered  to  the  roll  call,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  were  ruling  elders.  If  the  size  of  the  body  is 
any  index  of  tlie  steady  and  accelerated  growth  of  the  church, 
this  large  infusion  of  the  lay  element  is  not  less  significant  of 
the  healthiness  of  that  growth,  and  of  the  distinct  outworking 
of  great  constitutional  principles.  Government  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  class,  whether  that  class  be  large  or  small,  has 
always  been  repudiated  by  Presbyterians  as  essentially  hie- 
rarchical. The  tendency  to  spiritual  despotism  will  perhaps 
be  as  intense,  if  the  supreme  power  be  lodged  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  hands  of  Prelates  and  of  Popes. 
Hence  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  provides 
tliat  all  her  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  shall  be 
composed  not  only  of  Ministers  of  the  "Word,  sustaining  wider 
relations  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  ruling  elders, 
who  are  more  immediately  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
expressing  their  views  and  breathing  their  sympathies.  In 
this  connexion  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  reproduce  w^hat 
was  written  and  published,  eleven  years  ago,  in  this  Review : 

"Accordingly,  the  freest  modern  States  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  two  chambers,  composed  of  different  persons,  belonging  to  different 
classes,  or  elected  for  different  terms  of  service.  This  gives  to  the  repre- 
sentative system  the  fairest  scope  for  its  legitimate  exercise,  and 
provides  the  strongest  security  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  against 
the  violence  of  party,  the  predominance  of  passion,  selfishness  or  local 
interests,  and  the  tyranny  of  unscrupulous  majorities."  *  *  *  *  '  The 
very  principles  which  the  progress  of  modern  society  has  developed,  and 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  modern  politics,  were  found  imbedded  in 
the  Presbyterian  system  ages  before  a  representative  republic,  in  the 
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true  sense  of  tlie  term,  existed  upon  earth.'  *  *  *  *  <In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  as  the  Assemblies  which  exercise  jurisdiction 
and  authority,  are  judicial  as  well  as  deliberative,  are  courts  as  well  as 
councils,  and  therefore  very  frequently  required  to  act  as  a  unit,  it 
would  be  a  cumbersome  arrangement  to  have  two  houses ;  but  the  end 
is  accomplished  in  two  classes  of  representation,  and  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  bodies  which  they  constitute.  The  ministers  are  a 
check  upon  the  elders,  and  the  elders  are  a  check  upon  the  ministers, 
and  the  higher  are  checks  upon  the  lower  courts.'  *  *  *  *  *  'A. 
government  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers to  them  and  to  the  people,  against  which  all  ecclesiastical  history 
is  a  solemn  warning,  and  although  as  long  as  the  Ministers  were  truly 
chosen,  their  Assemblies  would  be  enough  to  give  the  church  the  form 
of  a  commonwealth,  the  spirit  of  liberty  would  soon  depart.  The  pos- 
session of  power  would  produce  its  natural  effects,  the  clergy  would 
aspire  to  be  a  privileged  class,  and  the  people  would  soon  lose  the 
significance  and  importance  which  the  legitimate  operation  of  our  sys- 
tem attaches  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  government  too  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  would  lean  too  much  to  popular  will. 
Mingling  habitually  with  the  people,  and  identified  with  them  in  their 
relations  and  interests,  their  habits  and  associations,  the  elders  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  mere  deputies,  and  to  aim  at  local 
and  sectional  advantages  rather  than  the  good  of  the  whole  church. 
Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  trained  to  habits  of  retirement  and  study, 
accustomed  to  meditate  upon  abstract  principles  and  general  truths, 
while  they  furnish  precisely  the  sort  of  check  which  the  inconveniences 
of  a  government  of  elders  seem  to  demand,  create  a  danger  against 
which,  in  turn,  elders  are  the  only  adequate  security.  But  with  our 
double  representation,  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  popular  passion  are 
equally  discouraged.  Local  and  sectional  interests  are  not  disregarded 
— the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard — but  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
system  are  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  the  strongest  probability  is  furnished 
which  any  conceivable  arrangement,  dependent  for  its  execution  upon 
fallible  men  can  give,  that  the  voice  of  Christ  shall  be  supreme  in  all 
our  courts.  We  cannot  therefore  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
offices  of  ruling  elder;  in  its  relation  to  our  church  courts.  Upon  it 
the  security  of  our  liberties  mainly  depends ;  it  is  the  principal  means, 
under  God,  of  making  the  Church  not  only  a  commonwealth,  but  a  free 
commonwealth,  ^the  noblest,  manliest,  justest,  equalest'  government 
on  earth.'"  * 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  principles  so 
clearly  announced  in  this  valuable  extract — principles  which 
can  never  be  unseasonably   reiterated — it  is   with   heartfelt 


*  Southern  Fresbi/terian  Review,  vol.  2d.  pp.  19-23. 
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gratitude  to  God  we  note  the  fact,  that  in  this  highest  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  largest  which  has  ever  met  on 
this  Continent,  one  half  its  members,  within  a  fraction,  shpuld 
be  these  immediate  representatives  of  the  people ;  whose  pres- 
ence is  earnestly  solicited,  just  in  proportion  as  the  Church  of 
God  is  enlightened  by  her  great  head  to  understand  her  own 
principles,  and  his  grace  given  to  her  to  work  them  out  in  her 
actual  history.  ]^o  one  present  at  the  Assembly — and  the  ob- 
servation will  hold  equally  true  of  all  the  courts  of  the  church 
— but  must  have  noticed  the  deference  with  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  portion  of  the  body  were  universally  received. 
The  practical  wisdom  which  they  bring  into  our  judicatories, 
from  tlieir  contact  with  life  upon  every  side  of  it,  is  felt  to  be 
an  important  restraint,  qualifying  and  checking  the  tendency 
to  abstract  and  undue  generalizations  among  the  clergy:  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  how  deeply  seated  in  the  mind  of  the  Church 
is  the  conviction,  that  the  safety  and  harmony  of  her  delibera- 
tions depend  upon  this  admixture  of  clerical  and  lay  influence. 
But  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  body  was  not  the  only 
sign  of  the  rapid  and  healthful  growth  of  the  church.  The 
announcement  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  while  organizing  the  court, 
of  the  addition  of  ten  new  Presbyteries  during  the  year,  the 
greatest  number  ever  reported  at  one  session  of  the  Assembly, 
and. the  further  statement  that  one  of  these,  the  Presbytery  of 
Siam,  was  formed  in  the  foreign  missionary  field,  sent  a  thrill 
througli  the  hearts  of  all  the  delegates.  It  was  accepted  as 
the  voice  of  God  saying  to  the  Church,  as  aforetime  He  said  to 
Moses:  "Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  this  shall  be  a 
token  unto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee."  At  this  rate  of 
progress, -allowing  only  an  arithmetical  increase  througli  the 
expansion  of  the  church,  the  practical  question  will  be  forced 
upon  us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  postponement,  of  re-adjust- 
ing the  scale  of  Presbyterial  representation,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Assembly  within  manageable  limits.  And  should  the  spirit,  so 
manifest  in  the  last  Assembly,  of  exclusive  and  hearty  devotion 
to  her  great  calling,  pervade  alike  all  parts  of  the  Church,  few 
buildings  will  be  found  in  the  land  capable  of  containing  the 
body:  and  the  Assembly  will  be  heard  everywhere  exclaiming, 
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as  it  did  so  earnestly  at  Indianapolis,  "the  place  is  too  strait  for 
me,  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell."     It  was,  indeed,  an 
imposing  sight,  reconciling  us  to  great  evils  so  long  as  they  are 
tolerable,  to  see  a  respectable  building  nearly  filled  by  a  dele- 
gated   ecclesiastical    council,  with   an    eager  and   expectant 
Christian  public,  struggling  for  a  footing  upon  the  slender  mar- 
gin beyond  the  deputies;  to  see  such  a  body  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  mostly  strangers  to  each  other,  yet  sitting 
for  days  together,  and  exliibiting  in  the  midst  of  great  individual 
diversity  and  personal  independence,  wonderful  harmony  of 
views  and  unity  of  feeling;  and,  above  all,  to  estimate  the  im- 
mense moral  power  which  their   well-considered  judgments 
must  carry — all  this  may  seem  to  be  well  worth  the  inconveni- 
ences at  whicli  so  sublime  a  spectacle  is  purchased.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  draft  upon  the  funds  of  the  church  which  so 
large  a  Convention  annually  occasions,  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  ministers  from  their  fields  of  labor  for  successive  Sab- 
baths— and,  more  than  all,  the  difficulties  which  bodies  of  such 
bulk  experience  in  the  discharge  of  deliberative  and  judicial 
functions:  these  evils  are  increasing  upon  us  with  the  extension 
of  the  church  over  such  a  territory  as  that  given  us  to  occupy, 
and  will  soon  make  imperative  the  reduction  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    But  how  to  deviate  from  usages  to  which  the  church  has 
become  habituated,  if  the  representation  should  be  transferred 
from  Presbyteries  to  Synods — how  in  that  case  to  disturb,  aslittle 
as-  possible,  the  custom  of  rotation  by  which,  at  present,  the 
entire  ministry  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  brought  succes- 
sively into  the  Assembly,  and  which  brings  with  it  many  ad- 
vantages ;  and  how  to  obviate,  in  these  larger  constituencies,  the 
necessity  for  instructing  the  delegates  so  thoroughlj'-  repug 
nant  to  the  notion  of  a  deliberative  body  as  pre-judging  the 
very  matters  about  which  the  delegates  are  assembled  to  de- 
liberate ;  or,  if  Presbyterial  representation  should  be  adhered 
to,  how  to  adjust  the  scale  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  relations 
of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  Presbyteries — not  on  the  one 
hand  to  cut  off  the  latter,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  to  give 
them   a   greater  relative    strength   than   they   should  have: 
all  these  questions  of  detail  call  for  a  wise  forethought  on  the 
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part  of  those  wliose  tastes  lead  them  into  the  politics  of  the 
church,  or  whose  practical  wisdom  has  been  so  far  proved  as 
to  make  the  church  confide  in  their  suggestions.  Certainly 
the  necessity  for  this  reduction  can  now  be  so  distinctly  fore- 
seen, that  there  will  be  no  excuse  if,  in  the  day  of  decision, 
the  church  should  be  precipitated  upon  a  course  not  adequately 
considered. 

THE  OPENING   SEEMON. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  California, 
whose  arrival  was  anxiously  and  vainly  expected  up  to  the 
moment  when  tlie  sessions  were  opened.  Many  desired  to 
greet  once  more  in  the  flesh  a  brother  now  removed  from  them 
by  so  wide  an  interval.  Others  who  were  strangers  to  his  per- 
son would  have  welcomed  one  doing  a  good  work  upon  a  dis- 
tant frontier,  and  would  have  gladly  listened  to  his  voice  in 
setting  forth  the  wants  and  spiritual  prospects  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Although  this  work  was  well  performed  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Spear,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Assembly's  session,  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  California  coidd  not  have  been  advocated  by  one 
presently  engaged  in  the  evangelization  of  that  distant  but  in- 
teresting field.  In  his  absence,  the  duty  of  opening  the  As- 
sembly was  devolved  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  L.  Rice,  of  Chi- 
cago, than  whom  no  worthier  substitute  could  be  found.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  writer  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
of  hearing  this  distinguished  Polemic  and  Divine,  for  which 
reason  he  was  heard  with  deeper  attention  and  interest.  Dr. 
Rice's  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  singularly  calm  and  self-con- 
tained, with  sufficient^  earnestness  to  liold  his  audience,  with- 
out warming  into  the  impetuous  passion  which  sweeps  them 
away.  "With  a  style  clear  as  crystal,  yet  simple  and  colloquial, 
he  fascinates  the  hearer  by  the  ease  with  which  his  thoughts 
are  apprehended,  at  the  same  time  that  he  informs  the  under- 
standing by  the  truths  communicated.  This  colloquial  address 
is  often  employed  with  great  effect  by  men  of  the  highest 
order  of  eloquence,  as  Edmund  Burke,  who,  in  its  occasional 
use,  swoops  often  like  a  falcon  to  his  quarry.  But,  as  a  cou- 
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stant  and  iiiiiform  method,  it  is  fatal  to  all  fine  declamation,  and 
utterly  prevents  from  rising  into  the  higher  regions  of  elo- 
quence. It  has,  however,  undeniably  the  advantage  of  indi- 
vidualizing the  hearer,  and  of  setting  him  apart  as  though  in 
personal  and  private  conference  with  the  speaker.  Hence  tlie 
power  whicli  its  occasional  use  gives  the  rhetorician,  when,  for 
more  immediate  and  temporary  effect,  he  wishes  to  isolate  the 
hearer,  to  overcome  the  reserve  wdiich  is  felt  in  the  presence 
of  others,  and  to  gain  that  full  assent  which  is  only  conceded 
in  confidential  intercourse.  In  listening  to  Dr.  Rice,  a  perfect 
master  of  this  method,  we  could  not  but  feel  "there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit."  Not  wishing  to  dis- 
pense with  it  in  him,  we  should  deplore  its  becoming  the 
fashion  in  the  divinity  school  over  wliich  he  has  recently  been 
placed.  With  common  minds,  which  cannot  afford  Dr.  Rice's 
richness  of  matter,  we  should  expect  this  colloquial  address  to 
flatten  down  into  small  talk.  Perhaps  there  is  less  danger  of 
this  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  men  are  born  orators,  and 
where  the  tendency  is  almost  universal  to  a  flatulent  and 
ambitious  declamation. 

Modestly  alluding  to  the  exigency  which  had  brought  him^ 
upon  short  notice,  before  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Rice  took  for  his 
text,  2d  Cor.,  5:  7,  "For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 
After  a  brief  introduction,  showing  the  Scriptural  import  of  the 
term  "to  walk,"  and  deducing  the  meaning  that  to  walk  by 
faith  is  to  live  and  act  under  the  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  motives,  really  believed^  tlie  way  was  open,  1,  for 
inquiring  what  is  faith?  and  2,  for  showing  its  power  as  the 
controlling  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  The  strength  of  the 
discourse  was  expended  upon  the  former  of  these  topics.  In 
general,  faith  was  defined  as  reliance  upon  testimony,  which 
was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  three  sources  of  our  knowledge, 
consciousness,  and  our  senses  being  the  other  two.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  distrust  the  two  last,  so  it  is  unnatural  to 
doubt  the  first.  Faith,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  belief  of  the 
testimony  of  God ;  so  that,  of  course,  we  can  believe  only  so 
far  as  God  actually  has  testified.  This  testimony  may  be 
explicit  as  to  certain  ultimate  facts,  and  yet  be  withheld  as  to 
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their  mode.  Thus,  the  fact  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed,  but  not 
the  way  in  which  God  is  one  in  one  sense  and  three  in  another; 
the  fact  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  asserted,  but  not  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  united ;  the  fact  is  stated  that  man  is 
mortal  and  immortal,  hut  not  how  he  is  both,  and  so  the  fact 
that  "God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  but  not  how 
he  does  this  without  interfering  with  our  freedom.  When 
men  become  perplexed  upon  these  points,  it  is  because  they 
attempt  to  know  beyond  what  is  revealed,  and  to  believe 
beyond  wliat  is  testified;  and  tliese  various  difficulties  are  not 
to  us  matters  of  faith,  because  they  are  not  matters  of  testi- 
mony. If  any  complain  that  this  limits  the  exercise  of 
human  reason,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  every  department 
of  knowledge.  As  we  believe  ten  thousand  facts  which  we 
cannot  explain,  there  is  an  entire  equality,  in  this  regard, 
between  nature  and  revelation. 

Tliis  faith,  in  its  active  exercise,  includes  three  elements, 
intellectual  conviction  of  the  truth — lieart-approbation  of  it 
and  trust — personal  reliance  upon  God.  The  first  pre-requisite 
is  perception  of  the  truth,  which  can  only  be  had  by  weighing 
evidence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  so  reaching  a 
conclusion.  We  must  believe  that  God  has  spoken,  and  then 
•ask  what  He  has  said,  and  then  we  know  what  we  ought  to 
believe.  We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  God  made  man,  and 
what  He  made  him,  and  what  man  has  made  himself  by  rebel- 
lion— then  what  provision  God  has  made  for  man's  salvation — 
what  Christ  is,  God  and  man — what  He  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  us.  This  is  our  creed^  and  when  convinced  of  its  truth,  we 
have  intellectual  belief.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  either 
right  or  wrong — nothing  that  can  save  the  soul.  Men,  at  last, 
are  controlled  by  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  affec- 
tions and  passions.  Thus  we  reach  the  second  element  of 
faith,  which  is  heart-approval  of  what  God  teaches.  This  is 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  devil's  faith  and  the  Chris- 
tian's; between  the  believing  of  man  regenerate  and  man 
unconverted.  Both  believe  intellectually,  but  the  heart  of  the 
one  recoils  from  the  things  believed,  whilst  the  "heart  of  the 
other  delights  in  them."     Thus  devils.  Christians  and  angels, 
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go  one  step  together,  they  all  believe  intellectnally ;  angels  go 
a  second  step  with  the  Christian,  since  both  believe  and  love, 
but  the  last  step  is  taken  by  the  Christian  alone,  which  brings 
us  to  the  third  element  of  faith — trust.  The  angel  is  not  lost, 
and  does  not  need^  and  does  not  personally  trust,  in  a  redeeming 
Savior  as  his  redeemer.  The  Christian  looks  upon  himself  as 
lost,  and  upon  Christ  as  a  Saviour — and,  in  addition,  trusts. 

"With  this  exposition  of  the  nature  of  faith,  the  preacher 
proceeded  to  show  its  controlling  power  over  the  saint,  illus- 
trated in  tlie  victory  he  gains  over  the  world — his  conquest  of 
death,  and  his  triumpli  over  the  grave — in  the  wisdom  it 
imparts — in  the  motives  to  duty  which  it  presents — in  the 
strength  it  aifords,  and  in  the  comforts  which  it  breathes.  The 
sermon  was  then  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  faith  and  works,  and  the  importance 
of  unadulterated  truth,  and  with  a  special  application  of  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Christrian  ministry.  Since  the  truth  is 
their  only  weapon,  faitli  in  it  is  indispensable  to  its  proper  use, 
and  faitli  in  the  promise  is  their  only  support  and  consolation. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  abstract  of  this  discourse, 
refreshing  our  memory  from  the  full  synopsis  of  it  in  the  Pres- 
hyterian  of  May  28,  that  we  may,  with  all  possible  delicacy, 
intimate  to  Dr.  Rice  tliat  his  sermon  is  likely  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  relation  to  one  point  which,  we  arc  sure,  he  would 
regret  as  deeply  as  ourselves,  and  tliat  is  the  luiture  of  the  intel- 
lectual assent  involved  in  saving  faitli.  The  general  tenor  of 
his  argument  seems  to  us  to  convey  the  idea,  that  this  assent  is 
precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  renewed  and  the  unre- 
newed— in  the  case  even  of  devils  and  saints.  The  Christian 
differs  from  the  reprobate,  not  by  a  different  kind  of  cognition, 
but  in  super-adding  to  his  cognition  what  the  other  wants,  a 
corresponding  condition  ot  lieart.  In  other  words,  true  faith, 
intellectually  considered,  is  specifically  the  same  as  speculative 
assent.  This  is  precisely  the  papal  doctrine,  against  which  the 
Reformers  so  earnestly  protested,  of  a  formed  and  an  unformed 
faith.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly  teach,  and 
all  evangelical  confessions  have  steadily  maintained,  that  the 
assent   which  characterizes  true  faith  is  specifically  different 
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from  the  assent  of  the  ungodly — it  is  a  totally  different  kind  of 
cognition — a  cognition  in  which  the  affection  of  the  heart 
enters  as  an  essential  element,  and  is  not  super-added  as  some- 
thing separable  and  distinct.  It  is  with  the  hearty  and  with  the 
heart  alone,  that  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  The  very 
form  of  the  knowledge  is  love.  It  is  a  higher  energy  than 
hare  speculation — it  blends  into  indissoluble  unity,  intelligence 
and  emotion;  knows  by  loving  and  loves  by  knowing.  The 
immediate  ground  of  the  cognition  is  the  supernatural  illumi- 
nation of  the  Spirit.  The  thing  manifested  by  this  Divine 
light  is  not  merely  the  reality  of  the  truth,  but  its  beauty  and 
glory.  The  mind  so  sees  as  to  make  it  feel.  The  perceptions 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  right  and  the  beautiful,  in  which 
feeling  exactly  expresses  the  intellectual  energy.  Uno  verho, 
says  Calvin,  statuimus,  eos  inepte  loqui,  quum  fidem  formari 
diount  accessione  pim  affectionis  ad  assensum  facta:  quum 
assensus  quoque  pia  affectione  constet^  qualis  saltern  in  Scrip- 
iuris  demonst/ratur.^ 

Against  this  whole  theory,  we  desire  to  place  the  exposition 
of  another  distinguished  living  Presbyterian  divine,  like  Dr. 
Rice,  the  ornament  of  his  church  and  the  age: 

"Faith  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  mere  belief  on  testimony — an  act 
of  the  mind  not  different,  in  itself,  when  applied  to  spiritual  and  divine 
things,  from  similar  acts  of  the  mind  when  applied  to  other  things, 
the  difference  being  exclusively  in  the  nature  of  the  things  believed,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  testimony  on  vrhich  they  are  believed.  The  term 
saving  added  to  faith  is,  according  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject, merely  intended  to  signify  that  the  particular  faith  thus  desig- 
nated, has  the  word  of  God  for  the  testimony  on  which  it  rests,  and 
those  things  which  immediately  concern  salvation  as  its  object.  If  this 
is  the  whole  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  faith  can 
be  truly  called  a  grace  of  the  spirit;  nor  how  the  state  of  mind,  out  of 
which  it  proceeds,  is  in  the  least  degree  different  from  its  natural  and 
ordinary  state;  nor  how  any  quality  or  condition  of  the  soul,  beyond 
such  as  all  men  naturally  possess,  can  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
saving  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  account  of  faith  is  intended 
to  apply  exclusively  to  acts  of  the  renewed  mind,  and  to  belief  of  the 
testimony  of  God  concerning  spiritual  things;  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  whole  object  of  this  method  of  explaining  the  matter  is  defeated, 
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as  soon  as  any  one  demands  an  explanation  of  that  supernatural  renewal 
of  the  mind,  which  enabled  it  to  believe  thus;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  renewal  of  the  mind,  the  expla- 
nation is  neither  true  nor  sufficient,  since  the  gracious  acts  of  faith  of 
the  renewed  mind  are  essentially  different  from  its  natural  acts  of  be- 
lief. The  gracious  act  of  saving  faith,  by  which  the  new  creature 
rests  on  the  Divine  Redeemer  crucified  for  him,  and  whereby  he 
receives  peace  and  grows  in  holiness,  is  not  identical  with,  nor  even 
similar  to,  the  natural  act  of  belief  by  whi(5h  the  same  person,  in  his 
unrenewed  state,  gave  credit  to  the  story  of  Christ,  on  the  Divine  testi- 
mony of  its  truth,  and  thereby  merely  increased  in  knowledge."* 

In  this  criticism  we  are  far  from  impugning  Dr.  Rice's 
general  soundness  in  the  faith.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  even  doubts,  much  less  that  he  denies,  the  work# 
of  the  spirit  in  enlightening  the  sinner's  mind,  which  indeed, 
in  a  casual  way,  he  distinctly  allowed.  But  we  state  as  a 
grievous  defect,  in  a  sermon  delivered  before  an  Assembly  of 
divines,  and  intended  to  be  a  precise  and  scientific  exposition 
of  true  faith,  the  omission  to  put  forth  clearly  and  strongly 
the  most  material  influence  under  which  the  believer  is  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  Assembly  was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Moderator,  and 
of  Itev.  Joseph  II.  Mann,  of  New  York,  as  Tcinporary  Clerk. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  was  chosen  by  acclamation,  all  other  nomi- 
nations having  been  withdrawn;  and,  by  the  courtesy  as  well 
as  by  the  honest  impartiality  with  which  he  presided  over  the 
body,  fully  justified  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was  chosen. 
The  modesty  with  which  he  unifonnly  bore  himself  through 
the  discharge  of  his  difiicult  and  responsible  duties,  united 
with  his  frank  and  gentlemanly  deportment  to  all  the  members, 
won  for  him  tlie  aft'cctions  of  the  whole  Assenddy,  and  a  place 
in  their  memory,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  The  first 
business  of  importance  taken  from  the  docket,  was 

THE   DEMISSION"    QUESTION. 

The  Assembly  of  1858,  it  will  be  remembered,  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  an  Overture,  proposing  to  add  to  the  15th 


*  Dr.  Breckinridge's  Knowledge  of  God,  subjectively  considered,  pp.  254,  265. 
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chapter  of  the  Form  of  Government  tlie  three  following  sec- 
tions, to-wit: 

XVI.  The  office  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  is  perpetual,  and  cannot 
be  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  No  person  can  be  divested  of  it  but  by  de- 
position. Yet,  from  various  causes,  a  minister  may  become  incapable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office;  or  he  may,  though  chargeable 
with  neither  heresy  nor  immorality,  become  unacceptable  in  his  official 
character.     In  such  case  he  may  cease  to  be  an  acting  minister. 

XVII.  Wherever  a  minister,  from  any  cause  not  inferring  heresy, 
crime  or  scandal,  shall  be  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  edification, 
the  Presbytery  shall  take  order  on  the  subject,  and  state  the  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  of  it,  on  their  record.  And  when  any  person 
has  thus  ceased  to  be  an  acting  minister,  he  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
any  Presbytery  or  Synod,  but  shall  be  subject  to  discipline  as  other 
ministers;  provided,  always,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  shall  be  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  individual  in  question,  except  by  advice  of  the 
Synod;  and  provided,  also,  that  no  case  shall  be  finally  decided  except 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 

XVIII.  Any  minister  having  demitted  the  exercise  of  his  office  in 
the  manner  herein  provided,  may,  if  the  Presbytery  which  acted  on 
his  demission  think  proper,  be  restored  to  the  exercise  thereof,  and  to 
all  the  rights  incident  thereto,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  Synod 
be  obtained,  in  case  his  demission  was  ordered  by  the  Synod  in  the 
manner  above  recited. 

A  spirited,  running  discussion  was  had  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  replies  of  the  Presbyteries  should  be  authenticated; 
whether  to  require  the  signature  of  the  Stated  Clerk  certifying 
the  record,  or  to  receive  simply  the  report  of  a  commissioner. 
It  was  decided  to  remit  to  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures, to  whom  all  these  replies  were  referred,  the  decision  upon 
the  constitutional  evidence  of  these  answers  respectively.  This 
decision  we  regretted,  and  should  have  preferred  Dr.  Ander- 
son's motion  to  carry,  requiring,  in  all  cases,  the  Minute  of  the 
Presbytery,  attested  by  the  Stated  Clerk.  This  is  the  plain 
requisition  of  our  book,  (Form  of  Government,  ch.  12,  sec.  6,) 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  enforced.  In  a 
matter  so  important  as  the  change  of  the  constitution,  the  value 
even  of  forms  cannot  be  overstated,  particularly  in  times  of 
strife  and  confusion,  to  which  the  church  is,  unfortunately,  too 
liable  to  be  exposed.  If,  as  alleged,  the  action  of  past  Assem- 
blies has  been  loose  and  slovenly  in  receiving  the  replies  of 
Presbyteries,  there  was  no  better  occasion  than  the  present  for 
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initiating  a  safer  precedent.  The  committee  subsequently  re- 
ported, that  of  108  answers  returned  to  the  Overture,  twenty- 
four  were  rendered  in  the  affirmative,  and  eighty-four  in  the 
negative.  Whether  this  decision  indicates  the  unwillingness 
of  the  churcli  to  entertain  any  proposals  of  change  as  to  its 
constitutional  rules,  simply  from  a  wdiolesome  fear  of  innova- 
tion, and  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  change,  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  say.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  opposition  was  largely  due  to 
the  form  of  the  Overture,  as  well  as  to  the  principle  in- 
volved. It  comes  within  our  personal  knowledge,  that  some 
who  favor  the  right  of  demission,  in  certain  provided  cases, 
opposed  this  Overture,  as  not  sufficiently  discriminating  the 
parties  for  wliom  relief  was  proposed;  and  as  putting  it  too 
much  in  the  power  of  an  unscrupulous  majority  to  make  way, 
summarily,  with  an  obnoxious  Presbyter,  without  resorting  to 
forms  of  process.  Fearing  that  it  might,  in  troublesome  times, 
be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  spiritual  tyranny,  or,  at 
least,  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Church,  by  occasioning  vexa- 
tious proceedings,  the  Overture  w^as  rejected  by  some  who 
would  have  voted  for  demission  shnpliciter.  To  us  it  has  long- 
been  clear,  that  one  of  the  necessary  elements  in  a  call  to  the 
ministry  being  the  conviction  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
Church  to  compel  service  where  this  conviction  is  wanting. 
As  no  Presbytery  would  license  or  ordain,  where  this  personal 
conviction  is  lacking,  so,  after  a  term  of  years,  if  a  man  con- 
scientiously states  his  belief  tliat  God  had  never  called  him  to 
this  work,  and  that  his  previous  impressions  were  now  fully 
dispelled,  it  must  still  appear  that  tlie  seal  of  his  commission 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  absent,  and  his  call  is  made 
void.  How  the  church  can  hold  him  to  that  work,  against  the 
clear  persuasions  of  his  own  conscience,  under  pains  and  pen- 
alties to  be  judicially  inflicted,  without  an  assumption  of  power 
never  delegated  to  her  by  Christ,  her  Lord,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  see.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  j  ust  such  cases  that 
this  Overture  undertook  to  provide.  And  if  its  defeat  was 
due  to  the  unskillfulness  with  which  it  was  drawn — or,  if  the 
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above  view  of  what  is  most  essential  in  a  call  to  the  Ministry 
be  true— then  this  question  only  sleeps  for  the  present,  and 
will  certainly  be  raised  again  whenever  the  church  shall  be 
prepared  to  entertain  it. 

CHURCH    EXTENSION. 

Tlie  following  abstract  of  the  operations  of  this  Committee 
during  the  ecclesiastical  year  was  presented: 

The  committee  have  labored  under  great  embarrassments, 
arising  from  the  heavy  liabilities  with  which  they  began  the 
year,  and  the  unprecedented  influx  of  applications.  In  1857-8, 
only  one  hundred  applications,  calling  for  $45,000,  were  re- 
ceived, while  in  1858-9,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-one, 
calling  for  about  $62,000.  During  tlie  year  the  applications 
of  thirty-two  churches,  amounting  to  $13,370,  were  stricken 
from  the  file  for  want  of  the  necessary  information.  Tliere 
remained  on  file,  April  1, 1859,  ninety-one  applications,  calling 
for  at  least  $41,000,  including  sixty  applications  brought  for- 
ward from  the  previous  year;  two  hundred  and  one  applica- 
tions, calling  for  $87,000,  were  before  the  committee  during 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1859.  Only  five  applications  were 
declined  during  the  year.  Every  appropriation  was  paid  as 
soon  as  it  became  due,  without  borrowing  a  dollar.  Appro- 
priations amounting  to  $20,504.90  were  paid  to  seventy-six 
cliurches — eleven  more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  appropriation  to  each  church  was  $239.90.  The 
receipts  were  $29,342.34 — $4,600  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  expenditures  were  $23,538.68.  The  liabilities  incurred, 
but  not  fully  matured,  exceeded  the  means  on  hand,  April  1, 
1859,  $1,234.41.  The  average  cost  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  churches  aided,  is  $2,097;  average  number  of  mem- 
bers, 34. 

The  condition  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
churches,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  churches  in 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  is  reported.  Of  these 
churclies,  five  hundred  and  fifty- three,  or  nearly  one  in  four, 
have  no  house  of  worship.  Twenty-six  churches  worship  in 
union  houses;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  report  their  houses 
20 
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of  worship  insufficient;  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  are  in 
debt.  Add  these  together,  and  you  have  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  cliurches,  or  within  two  hundred  of  the  half  of 
the  whole  number  reported,  who  are  crippled  by  the  lack  of  a 
church,  the  iQisuffioiency  of  their  houses,  or  by  indehtedness. 

Kev.  Mr.  Coe,  the  Secretary,  in  an  eifective  address,  pre- 
sented other  facts  showing,  by  comparison  with  former  years, 
how  this  cause  had  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  the  church, 
and  summing  up  the  total  of  contributions  to  it  since  the 
appointment  of  the  committee;  from  which  he  concluded  that 
when  the  churches  sliall  more  generally  co-operate  with  the 
committee,  the  object  entrusted  to  this  arm  of  the  church's 
operations  can  be  fully  answered.     He  would  state : 

1.  The  amount  raised  in  the  last  four  years  is  about  $87,000 
— indeed,  in  less  than  four  years.  This  has  come  from  indi- 
mduals^  and  from  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  churches  in  our 
connection. 

2.  The  contributions  have  steadily  increased  every  year, 
showing  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause,  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  committee's  operations.  The  first  year  the  committee 
received  less  than  $10,000;  the  second  year,  over  $23,000; 
the  third  year,  a  little  less  tlian  $25,000,  and  the  fourth  year, 
$30,000.  The  total  reccii^ts  of  the  fourth  year,  including  a 
legacy  of  land  not  included  in  the  rej^ort,  are  fully.  $5,000  in 
advance  of  the  ])receding  year.  And  the  receipts  from  churches^ 
the  most  reliable  source  of  income,  are  fully  $9,000  in  advance 
of  receipts  from  the  same  source  last  year.  The  number  of 
contributing  cliurches  reported  the  first  year  was  167;  the 
second  year,  502;  the  third,  518;  the  fourth  year,  565. 

3.  The  inauguration  and  eftbrts  of  this  committee  have  taken 
place  at  a  time  of  peculiar  pressure  in  the  money  aff'airs  of 
the  country. 

4.  The  mode  of  distribution  adopted  by  your  committee 
produces  incidental  benefits,  which  reach  beyond  the  actual 
amounts  contributed.  It  is  one  which  we  think  any  set  of 
wise  men  would  adopt.  It  equalizes  the  gifts  of  the  benevolent, 
scatters  them  widely  over  the  whole  church,  stimulates  and 
encourages  feeble  churches  to  self -exertion^  and  guards  them 
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against  that  incubus  of  church  enterprise,  a  church  debt. 
The  mode  of  distribution  adopted  may  be  safely  said  to  make 
$20,000  go  as  far  as  $40,000  given  at  random. 

5.  The  committee  have,  since  July,  1855,  declined  to  make 
appropriations  to  only  five  churches  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty  that  have  applied  and  furnished  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. And  four  of  these  five  asked  for  sums  entirely  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  committee,  and  the  other  one  was  a  Union 
Church. 

6.  The  tendencies  of  the  day  to  extravagance  in  church 
building,  led  the  committee  to  apprehend  difficulty ;  but  in 
this  they  have  been  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  influence  of  the  committee,  and  the  principles  it  has 
adopted  and  disseminated,  has  had  the  happiest  effect  in  re- 
pressing the  tendency  to  imprudent  undertakings  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure.  Certainly  the  charge  of  extravagance  cannot 
be  brought  against  the  churches  aided  by  this  committee,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  cost  of  these  255 
churches  has  been  $2,097  each.  Yery  few  of  the  applications 
give  evidence  of  any  desire  to  pamper  pride  or  gratify  vanity. 
Very  rarely  w^as  there  proof  that  the  applicants  for  aid  had 
overstepped  the  limits  of  a  wise  economy. 

The  committee,  to  whom  this  report  had  been  referred,  re- 
ported througli  its  Chairman,  tlie  Rev.  II.  J.  Yan  Dyke,  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Assembly  commend  the  Church  Extension  Com- 
mittee for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  hitherto  watched 
over  the  interest  committed  to  them,  and  note  with  special 
satisfaction  their  efforts  to  elicit  information  in  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  church  in  their  department  of  labor. 

2.  Tliat  we  regret  the  tardiness  of  the  churches  to  obey  the 
repeated  requests  of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  collections 
for  tliis  important  cause;  and  hereby  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon 
all  the  Presbyteries  to  take  some  action  whereby  our  direc- 
tions may  be  more  generally  and  faithfully  executed. 

3.  We  desire  and  exhort  eU  churches  under  our  care,  which 
are  still  in  debt  for  tlieir  house  of  worship,  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  for  removing  this  stumbling  block,  in  order  that  their 
liberality  towards  new  and  feeble  churches  be  not  hindered. 

4.  That  hereafter  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  of  Church  Ex- 
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tension  be  preached  before  eacli  General  Assembly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Boards.  , ,  ' 

5.  Kecommends  certain  persons  to  fill  vacancies. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  arose  npon  the  two  following 
supplementary  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Yan  Dyke,  not  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  but  submitted  as  an  amendment 
individually  by  him: 

1.  The  Assembly,  whilst  they  wonld  not  discourage  any 
judicious  effort  for  the  erection  of  church  edifices,  enjoin  it 
upon  all  churches  under  its  care,  whether  in  the  new  or  the 
old  States  and  Territories,  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  before 
they  begin  to  build,  that  the  name  of  God  and  His  holy  religion 
be  not  dishonored. 

2.  We  earnestly  recommend  all  churches  which  make  con- 
tributions for  the  building  of  edifices  out  of  their  own  bounds, 
to  make  such  contributions  through  the  Church  Extension 
Committee,  which  is  the  regularly  appointed  channel.  All 
churches  desiring  aid  are  likewise  recommended  to  apply  to 
the  Church  Extension  Committee.  And  we  are  the  more 
earnest  in  the  recommendation  in  view  of  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  out  of  so  many  applications  made  to  the  committee  since 
its  organization,  only  five  have  been  rejected. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions,  he  alleged  the  necessity  of 
shielding  ministers  from  the  painful  and  odious  work  of  begging, 
the  great  expense  as  well  as  inequality  ot  private  solicitations, 
and  its  interference  with  the  regular  operation  of  all  our  church 
schemes.  He  argued  further,  that  special  applications  were 
not  necessary;  that  the  same  money  might  be  raised  with  far 
less  time  and  trouble,  if  the  committee  were  properly  sustained ; 
and  expressed  his  amazement  that  only  one-third  of  our  churches 
contributed  their  collections  to  this  cause,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  interference  of  these  voluntary  applications.  Dr.  S.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  espoused  the  same  view,  urging  that 
these  repeated  private  solicitations  placed  pastors  often  in 
painful  and  equivocal  positions,  as  withholding  their  sym- 
pathies when  it  was  impossible  to  befriend  the  aj)plicanl — and 
that  churches  would  be  more  apt  to  keep  clear  of  debt  if  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  resource  of  special  supplications  for  relief, 
and  would  then  build  according  to  their  means. 
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On  the  other  side,  these  restrictive  resolutions  were  opposed, 
with  telling  effect,  by  Judge  Bliss,  of  Alabama,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  stand  us  round  so  as  to  let  us  have  each  other's 
experience  in  exchanged  positions,  before  we  can  understand  and 
feel  aright.  He  knew  there  was  a  necessity  for  private  appli- 
cations; they  came  from  feeble  churches,  and  were  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  hungry  child  crying  for  bread,  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  repress.  Those  who  gave  to  private  appeals  were  the 
parties  who  most  liberally  supported  this  committee;  and  he 
suspected  that  the  complaint  against  this  special  call  for  aid 
came  from  men  who  never  gave  till  they  had  a  law  suit  with 
the  Lord,  nor  even  then  until  tlie  last  appeal  had  been  issued. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie  thought  this  movement  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  men  of  contracted  views  willing  to  protect  them- 
selves. But  many  churches  were  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  number  of  these  applications — that  often  not  the  most 
meritorious,  but  the  most  adroit,  succeeded  best,  and  that  the 
parties  entreated  had  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
them;  and  \\\q  few  were  helped  at  the  expense  of  the  many.. 
He  thought,  however,  that  special  cases  did  exist  that  should 
be  provided  for  in  a  special  way;  but  tliey  should  be  guarded 
by  the  recommendations  of  Presbyteries,  or  in  some  other 
adequate  way. 

Bev.  Mr.  Bicheldaffer  followed  in  the  same  general  strain, 
insisting,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  frontier  life,  upon  the 
necessity  of  sj)ecial  applications  for  aid,  and  urging  the  whole 
matter  to  be  left  free. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  taking  up  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lowrie, 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  pending  before  the 
house,  restricting  private  applications  to  such  cases  as  are 
recommended  by  an  act  of  Presbytery. 

Dr.  Edwards  doubted  the  competency  of  the  Assembly  to 
impose  any  such  restrictions  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  our  people  in  any  way  they  think  best. 
He  thought  there  was  danger  of  over  legislation ;  and  that  it 
was  wrong  to  discriminate  in  our  legislation  between  the  dif- 
ferent arms  of  our  public  service.  If  these  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favor  of  this  committee,  what  was  to  hinder  the 
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Board  of  Education  from  asking  for  a  similar  act  restraining 
private  gifts  to  Theological  Seminaries.  Tlie  proper  course 
was  to  foster  the  committee,  and  for  it  to  push  forward  its 
claims  until,  as  with  the  otlier  Boards,  the  necessity  for  these 
individual  benefactions  should  be  superseded. 

Dr.  Anderson  mei-ely  wished  it  understood  that  this  propo- 
sition did  not  emanate  from  the  committee  in  any  form.  The 
evils  of  spontaneous,  unguided  benevolence,  had  been  so  sorely 
felt,  that  this  organization  had  been  created.  The  Assembly 
having  originated  this  scheme,  ought  simply  to  see  that  it  was 
carried  out  without  interference  and  embarrassment.  But  that 
the  committee  were  so  far  from  desiring  to  restrict  special  and 
local- sympathies,  they  had  sought  uniformly  to  recognize  and 
develope  them. 

Other  members  of  the  Assembly  participated  in  this  discus- 
sion, which  was  brisk  and  lively  to  the  close ;  but  the  above 
abstract  condenses  the  arguments  employed  on  either  side. 
These  supplementary  resolutions  of  Mr.  Yan  Dyke  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  whole  subject  was  thus  disposed  of.  In 
this  result  we  heartily  concur.  Plainly,  the  church  has  the 
right  to  institute  measures  for  systematizing  and  enlarging  its 
charities;  and  to  create  agencies  by  which  to  equalize,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  distribution  of  the  same.  The  Assembly,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  pastoral  care,  may  exhort  all  its  churches  to 
greater  liberality,  and  may  rebuke  with  long  suffering  and 
patience  their  short-comings  in  this  great  Christian  duty.  But 
it  has  no  authority  for  throwing  a  fence  around  its  churches, 
infringing  their  individual  discretion,  and  decreeing  that  their 
gifts  shall  flow  only  in  the  channels  prescribed  by  itself.  This 
general  principle  should  determine  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, without  pressing  behind  it  to  discover  whether,  under 
existing  circumstances,  private  benefactions  can  or  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Yet,  if  this  latter  point  be  raised,  there  is  one 
fact  conclusive  as  to  it;  which  is,  that  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  the  work  of  church  extension  needs  to  be  specially 
and  vigorously  pushed,  the  aid  furnished  by  the  committee  is 
totally  inadequate.  From  their  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  churches  it  has  aided  is  $2,097  cash ;  and 
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the  appropriation  made  to  these  averages  $239,  a  little  more" 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  But  the  cost  of  erection  is  neces- 
sarily so  much  greater  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  that  this 
average  appropriation  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  and 
these,  if  built  at  all,  must  be  built  through  individual  enter- 
prize,  and  by  local  assistance.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  Extension  Committee,  as  the  almoner  of  the  church's  gene- 
ral bounty,  must  distribute  sparingly  in  order  to  distribute 
widely.  These  city  structures  would  very  easily  absorb  the 
wliole  treasury  of  the  committee,  if  allowed  to  draw^  upon  it 
even  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  their  prime  cost ;  and  thus  a 
margin  must  be  left  in  all  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
church  for  the  outflow  of  private  benevolence  and  zeal.  It  is 
very  desirable,  however,  that  these  local  charities  should  in 
some  manner  be  represented  to  the  committee,  so  as  to  be 
embraced  in  their  general  report.  The  fact  is,  with  all  our 
efforts  to  secure  accurate  statistics  of  the  church's  benevolence, 
through  inattention  all  is  very  far  from  being  reported  that  is 
actually  done.  As  an  example  of  this,  one  church,  which  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly  was  singled  out  and  reproached  as 
a  defaulter  to  this  cause,  we  find  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes 
to  have  contributed  over  $6,000 — but  being  contributed  for  a 
local  enterprize,  it  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  could  not  be  presented  in  their  report. 

On  the  whole,  the  Extension  Committee  has  reason  to  rejoice 
over  this  discussion.  The  facts  of  its  progress  were  thus  more 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  the 
conviction  deepened,  of  its  great  importance.  All  these  gene- 
ral operations  must  pass  through  a  period  of  infancy — and  this 
cause  has  clearly  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
church.  It  is  a  great  advance  to  be  able  to  report  one-third  of 
the  churches  as  contributors  to  it  through  this  channel,  since 
the  organization  of  this  committee.  It,  however,  needs  the 
sympathy  of  the  Assembly,  as  the  youngest  of  all  its  agencies, 
and  as  carrying  a  weight  through  the  prejudice  generally  felt, 
that  every  community  should  erect  its  own  buildings,  and  should 
be  content  with  such  as  it  can  afford.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  $23,538  disbursed  by  this   committee,  actually 
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represents  a  sum  ten  times  as  large  contributed  by  congrega- 
tions to  secure  the  appropriation  made  from  the  general  trea- 
sury; in  which  light  the  operations  of  this  agency  proceed 
upon  a  much  larger  figure  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
stimulus  which  is  thus  afforded  to  feeble  churches  to  arise  and 
build — and  the  refusal  of  the  committee  to  contribute  where  a 
deht  is  allowed  to  be  entailed — both  operate,  not  the  less  pow- 
erfully, because  their  influence  is  unseen.  The  aid  furnished 
by  this  agency  is,  moreover,  the  voice  of  the  whole  church, 
uttering  its  sympathies  to  the  far  distant  colonies  which  are 
springing,  like  the  seeds  of  things,  over  the  new"  and  rapidly 
filling  2)ortions  of  our  country ;  far  more  valuable  in  its  moral 
effect  than  even  the  pecuniary  assistance  wdiich  is  extended. 
The  indispensable  necessity  of  this  arm  of  our  public  service  is 
shown  by  the  astounding  fact,  that  almost  one-fourth  of  all  our 
organized  churches  through  the  land  are  destitute  of  places  of 
worship.  Surely  the  ark  of  the  Lord  should  not  dwell  in  tents. 
In  giving  a  habitation  to  the  newly  gathered  flock;  in  securing 
enlargement  to  the  congregation;  in  facilitating  the  support 
of  the  minister;  in  giving  stability  w^hen  every  thing  without 
it  would  fluctuate,  this  committee  is  the  direct  auxiliary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  and  am  important  instrument  in  the  evange- 
lization of  the  country. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  published  report  of  this  Board  is  chiefly  occupied  w^ith 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  stations  under  its  care.-  The 
receipts  are  represented  as  somewhat  larger  tlian  in  preceding 
years,  amounting  to  $230,030  57,  of  wliich  $113,918  52  were 
received  from  the  churches;  $45,040  23  from  miscellaneous 
sources;  $18,112  57,  an  unexpended  balance  for  India  losses, 
a  special  fund;  $37,550  from  the  government,  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  diflferent  Indian  tribes  of  this  country; 
and  tlie  remainder,  special  donations  from  the  American  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies,  and  proceeds  of  various  sales.  It  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging  to  set  this  large  amount  over  the  $10,000 
controlled  by  this  Board  twenty-six  years  ago.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  its  receipts  will 
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swell  beyond  half  a  million?  The  addresses  called  forth  by 
this  Keport  on  the  Assembly's  floor,  were  deeply  interesting ; 
and  certainly  not  less  so  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  speak- 
ers were  returned  missionaries,  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
this  blessed  work. 

Dr.  Lowrie,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  objects  engaging  the  more  immediate  attention  of  the 
Assembly  might  not  overshadow  this,  the  especial  and  great 
work  of  the  church.  He  would  call  attention  to  the  causes  for 
thanksgiving  in  view  of  the  success  afforded  us.  In  India, 
which  was  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  body,  there  is  now  peace,  and  a  loud  call  for  laborers. 
Yet  it  was  to  be  lamented  that,  from  the  return  of  mission- 
aries on  account  of  il]-healtli,  the  number  is  sixteen  less  than 
it  was  a  year  since.  From  China,  the  latest  intelligence 
detailed  the  conversion  of  twelve  natives  at  ISTingpo.  The 
opening,  too,  of  Japan,  so  long  sealed  against  foreign  intrusion, 
was  a  most  significant  event.  It  was,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
token  for  good  that  a  larger  number  of  young  men  were  ofi'er-  ' 
ing  themselVes  than  ever  before ;  which  would  put  to  the  test 
this  year  the  faith  and  liberality  of  the  churches;  and  the 
only  special  discouragement  felt  by  the  Board  was,  in  looking 
over  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  and  finding  many  large 
churches,  with  their  ministers,  doing  little  or  nothing  for  this 
great  cause.  He  hoped  that  however  brief  the  consideration, 
the  subject  might  receive  from  the  Assembly  under  its  pres- 
sure of  business,  it  might  not  be  dismissed  from  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren. 

Rev.  Mr.  Speer,  late  missionary  to  China,  had  been  twice 
called  back  from  his  field  of  labor  by  such  ill-health  as  he  had 
tliought  before  this  would  have  taken  him  to  the  Assembly 
above.  Yet  he  had  lived  to  see  great  changes  in  the  whole 
missionary  field.  He  well  remembered  his  first  sight  of  an- 
guish in  Canton,  when  the  cry  was,  "kill  him,  kill  him!" 
But  the  gospel  had  now  a  wide  and  effectual  door  opened  for 
its  entrance  in  that  land.  He  combatted  the  impression  that 
the  Chinese  were  a  nation  of  savages,  and  produced  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  intelligence  exhibited  by  many  of  them, 
21 
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and  closed  "by  asking  what  response  the  church  was  prepared 
to  give  to  the  appeals  of  Providence  made  in  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

Interesting  remarks  were  further  made  by  Kev.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Mr.  C.  A.  Spring,  Elder  from  Chicago,  when  the 
Assembly  was  addressed  by  Kev.  Mr.  Wilson,  missionary  from 
Africa.  He  read  resolutions  froui  the  Presbytery  of  Western 
Africa,  expressing  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  giving  thanks  for  the  revival  in  America,  and  calling 
for  laborers  to  come  over  and  help  them.  This  is  Africa's 
appeal  for  the  200,000  souls  within  the  boundary  of  Liberia,  and 
for  the  many  millions  lying  beyond  it.  Yet  we  have  only  nine 
missionaries  in  all  that  vast  region,  which  ratio,  if  extended  to 
this  country,  would  give  but  three  Old  School  ministers  in  the 
whole  United  States.  We  have  but  73  missionaries,  all  told, 
in  all  the  Pagan  nations,  which  would  give  ten  millions  of  souls 
to  each.  Wo  are  bound  to  Africa  as  we  are  bound  to  no  other 
heathen  country ;  and  there  is  an  imperative  need  of  white 
laborers  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  colored  mission- 
aries on  the  spot. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mattoon,  from  the  Siam  mission,  thought  this  work 
was  no  longer  to  be  kept  up  by  mere  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferhigs  of  missionaries,  nor  by  reports  of  progress;  the  duty 
of  the  church  must  rest  upon  the  revealed  will  of  God.  lie 
would  place  the  Assembly  in  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  -1,000,000,  with  no  Christian  land 
bordering  on  it,  with  no  Christian  churches,  no  Bibles,  no 
Christian  publications,  no  people  of  God.  Efen  then  the  picture 
is  incomplete,  unless  we  see  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  heathen 
temples,  with  their  ten  thousand  priests,  and  their  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  inuiges.  Yet  among  this  whole  people  of 
Siam,  we  have  but  two  missionaries.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
these  few  laborers  cannot  at  once  come  back  with  victory 
perched  upon  their  banners.  Still  we  believe  in  the  promises 
and  purposes  of  God;  and  as  this  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world  is  to  be  done  instrumentally  by  the  church,  tlie  brethren 
afar  off  upon  a  distant  soil  look  with  eager  eyes  to  see  what  is 
done  in  this  Assembly  to  cheer  and  help  them  forward. 
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After  a  morning  spent  tliiis  in  "speaking  of  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,"  the  Assembly  was  led  in  prayer  by  Kev.  Dr. 
Thorn  well,  and  the  subject  closed  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  reported  by  the  committee : 

1.  Rewlved,  That  it  becomes  us  as  a  church,  humbly,  yet  with  our 
whole  heart,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  and  grace  of  Grod 
in  giving  so  signal  an  answer  during  the  past  year  to  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  in  restraining  the  wrath  of  the  heathen — taking  obstacles  out 
of  the  way  of  his  servants — preserving  their  lives,  and  setting  his 
approving  seal  to  their  labors,  by  accompanying  them  with  the  marked 
and  effectual  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  providence  of  God  calls  upon  the  churches 
in  tones  that  can  not  but  be  heard,  and  ought  to  be  heeded  by  all  her 
ministers  and  members,  to  the  exercise  of  increased  liberality  in  con- 
tributing of  their  substance  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  this  particular 
department  of  that  service,  but  especially  that  they  should  accompany 
the  exercise  of  this  grace  with  that  of  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest;  that  he  would 
abundantly  shed  upon  them  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  they  may  be 
endued  with  power  for  their  work,  and  then  pour  out  the  same  Spirit 
in  copious  effusions  upon  the  nations,  that  their  hearts  may  be  opened 
to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  that  they  may  be  saved. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Greneral  Assembly  highly  approve  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Board  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the 
Church  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions;  and  they  would  urge  upon 
all  pastors  and  ruling  elders  throughout  the  church,  to  instruct  the 
baptized  members  of  our  congregations  in  regard  to  these  obligations. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Board  be  approved  and 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

DOMESTIC   MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave,  Corresponding  Secretary,  stated  that  the 
receipts  of  this  Board  the  past  year  were  $11,000  above  the 
average  of  the  previous  five  years.  At  its  close  there  was  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $26,000,  being  an  excess  of  $8,000  over  the 
previous  year.  The  appropriations  were  more  uniformly 
greater  than  during  the  live  years  previous,  so  that  during  this 
period  of  time  the  average  salaries  of  the  missionaries  had 
been  increased  forty-three  per  cent.  The  number  of  contribut- 
ing churches  had  increased  fifty  a  year  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceeding  the  past  two,  in  which  the  check  was  due  to  failure  of 
crops  and  financial  embarrassment.  He  went  into  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  report  had  not  favored  the  pro- 
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ject  of  appointing  a  branch  committee  in  the  South-west,  urg- 
ing that  the  Board  was  not  in  want  of  machinery,  but  of  men 
and  of  means  to  enhirge  their  operations.  The  demand  for 
Home  Missionaries  was  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  Board, 
in  its  difficult  work,  needed  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
the  pastors  of  the  churches. 

E-ev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  Chairman  of  Committee  to  whom  the 
Annnal  Report  had  been  referred,  offered  their  report,  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  following  points : 

I. — THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

This  has  been  gradual,  but  steady.  During  the  last  si-x 
years,  the  number  of  missionaries  has  risen  from  515  to  600, 
and  the  annual  receipts  at  the  treasury  have  increased  from 
$81,000  to  within  a  fraction  of  $100,000.  Within  this  period 
the  Board,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
churcli,  toucliing  the  divine  ordiiumce  of  alms-giving,  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  agency  system,  and  placed  its  reliance  for 
funds  wholly  upon  what  is  known  among  us  as  the  plan  of 
systematic  benevolence.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
is  more  satisftictory  than  the  successful  conduct  of  its  affairs 
through  this  transition  period. 

II. THE  LIMITATION  OF  ITS  PROGRESS. 

It  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  limitatioiis  imposed  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  is 
the  want  of  hiborers.  It  becomes  us  humbly  and  reverently  to 
acknowledge  our  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  and  then  to  give  thanks  to  his  blessed  name  for  the 
recent  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  our  congregations  and 
schools  of  learning,  whereby  we  have  good  hope  that  the  Mas- 
ter is  about  to  multiply  laborers  for  his  vineyard. 

III. THE  OVERTURE  P^ROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

An  overture  from  the  Synods  of  Texas  and  Mississippi, 
respecting  the  missions  in  that  region,  laid  before  tlie  hist 
Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  is 
on  the  table  of  tlie  Assembly,  and  this  Committee  submits 
herewith  a  resolution  on  the  subject. 
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IV. — INVESTIGATION  PROPOSED. 

It  is  .now  thirty-one  years  since  tlie  Board  received  its 
present  organization.  In  tlie  meantime  changes,  every  way 
remarkable,  have  occurred,  in  the  state  both  of  the  country 
and  the  church.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic'liave 
been  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  Texas  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  intermediate  region.  Many  new  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Confederation;  vast  regions  which,  in  1828, 
were  almost  unknown  to  our  geography,  have  become  inhabited 
by  our  people ;  the  population  of  the  country  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  church  also  has  been  multiplied  two-fold  in  all 
its  outward  elements — to  wit,  in  the  number  of  its  Presbyteries, 
Syuods,  ministers,  congregations  and  communicants.  Tlie 
facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  moreover,  were  never 
before  so  numerous,  nor  the  fields  so  broad  and  inviting.  And 
more  than  all,  the  repeated  eifusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
imparted  vigor  and  purity  to  the  inward  life  of  the  church, 
and  are  so  preparing  it  for  its  work. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  General  Assembly  should  examine  thoroughly -and 
carefully  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
unto  the  end  that  it  may,  if  possible,  be  more  closely  adjusted 
to  the  present  posture  of  our  afi'airs,  and  be  inaugurated  and 
equipped  for  the  immense  work  now  before  the  church  in  the 
home  field. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  1.  The  General  Assemby  gratefully  recognizes  the 
blessings  of  the  head  of  the  church  upon  its  domestic  missions, 
and  upon  the  labors  of  the  Board  unto  which  the  care  of  these 
missions  has  been  entrusted. 

Resolved^  2.  The  Assembly  finds  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
every  reason  to  cherish  the  settled  conviction  of  the  church 
respecting  the  ordinance  of  alms-giving,  and  its  proper  admin- 
istration by  the  ofiice-bearers ;  and  it  exhorts  all  the  congrega- 
tions under  its  care  to  maintain  this  ordinance  as  a  part  of 
religious  worsliip. 

Resolved^  3.  The  Board  is  instructed  to  establish  in  the  city 
of  New   Orleans  an   Advisory   Committee,  with  a  District 
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Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  set  forward  the  work  of 
missions  in  the  South-west — the  details  to  he  arranged  hy 
conference  between  the  Board  and  said  Committee. 

Resolved^  4.  The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  make  a  similar 
arrangement  at  the  North-west,  if,  after  consultation  with  the 
brethren  in  that  region,  such  a  measure  shall  appear  to  be 
advisable. 

Resolved^  5.  The  attention  of  the  Board  is  particularly  called 
to  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  field  of  missions. 

liesolved^  6.  A  committee  of members  shallbe  appointed 

by  this  Assembly,  with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  Board, 
and  report  to  the  next  Assembly,  what  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  the  Board  are  necessary  in  order  to  its 
greater  efticiency  and  wider  usefulness.  This  committee  is 
particularly  charged  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Board,  and 
its  organization,  somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  Committee  on 
"Clnirch  Extension." 

2.  Tlie  removal  of  the  Board  to  some  place  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  Western  missionary  fields. 

3.  The  establishment  of  several  Executive  Committees  and 
Corresponding  Secretaries  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  these 
officers  to  be  invested  with  co-ordinate  powers;  or, 

4.  The  establisliment  of  a  sini>:le  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  with  Advisory  Connnittees  and  District  Secretaries,  as 
provided  herein  for  the  South-west. 

5.  Tlie  committee  will  consider  the  question  as  to  how  many 
officers  will  be  needed  in  the  Central  Board,  and  the  division 
of  labor  among  them. 

6.  Tiie  committee  will  also  report  upon  any  other  matters 
which  t]ic_y  may  find  within  the  range  of  this  inrjuiry. 

Althougli  the  propositions  of  this  report  were  considered 
and  finally  adopted  seriatim^  the  discussion  was  miscellaneous 
and  discursive.  A  clearer  view  will  be  had  if  we  condense 
and  arrange  it  under  the  two  heads  into  which  it  gradually 
divided  itself.  1.  A  special  attack  upon  the  policy  of  tlie 
Board's  administration;  and  2.  The  suggestion  of  methods  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  by  the  addition  of  a 
local  agency  for  a  given  district. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  subject  the  proceedings  of  this 
Board  annually  to  a  critical  review,  without  eliciting  com- 
plaints from  parties  who  think  sufiicient  liberality  has  not  been 
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shown  to  the  missionary,  nor  sufficient  attention  given  to  the 
necessities  of  destitute  regions.  It  was  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Brethren  from  tlie  extreme  North-west  came  to  the 
Assembly,  having  their  hearts  burdened  with  the  privations  of 
their  missionaries,  and  with  the  crying  destitutions  of  that 
great  fi-ontier;  and  were,  perhaps,  predisposed  to  a  severe 
inquisition  of  the  E-eport  which  should  be  presented.  "It  had 
been  asked,''  said  one  speaker,  "'  why  we  want  more  money 
when  we  have  not  the  men?"  To  which  he  would  answer, 
that  more  miglit  be  given  to  the  missionaries,  increasing  their 
efficiency  by  freeing  their  minds  from  anxiety  as  to  their  daily 
bread.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  that  the  Board  had 
appointed  all  who  had  been  recommended,  was  distinctly  im- 
pugned. Said  one  speaker.  Rev.  Mr.  Richeldaffer,  "I  have 
myself,  within  a  year,  turned  aside  six  good  men  who  wished 
to  come  to  Minnesota,  because  I  was  led  ti»  believe  the  Board 
had  not  the  means  of  supporting  them  there."  Rev.  Mr. 
Ileckman,  from  Wisconsin,  followed  in  a  similar  strain  of 
criticism.  He  knew  of  a  number  of  applications  from  his 
region  which  had  been  refused.  Again,  he  knew  instances  in 
which  the  salaries  of  existing  missionaries  had  been  reduced; 
so  that  if  the  average  allowance  had  been  increased,  some 
had  been  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  charged 
the  Board  with  want  of  aajgressiveness,  and  implied  that  the 
large  balance  reported  on  hand  had  l^en  accumulated  by  de- 
clining to  increase  the  number  of  missionaries,  and  by  cutting 
down  the  salaries  of  those  already  in  the  field. 

But  the  most  pointed  censure  of  the  Board  came  from  the 
East.  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  read  certain  resolutions  from  the 
Presbytery  of  ^Nassau,  as  the  text  from  which  he  would  dis- 
course. He  thought  the  Board,  with  its  present  organization 
and  forms,  wholly  inadequate  to  its  great  work;  and  alluded; 
as  proof  of  this,  to  the  concurrent  voices  from  the  North-west, 
the  South-west,  and  from  California,  coming  up  together  with- 
out consultation  to  this  Assembly,  and  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  resolutions  he  had  just  read.  He  thought  the  Board's 
policy  tended  to  repel  both  men  and  money.  He  knew  several 
young  men  ready  to  go  to  California,  who  could  not  be  sent 
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for  want  of  funds  in  the  treasury;  yet  a  large  balance  of 
$25,000  is  boastfully  paraded  in  the  report  before  the  House. 
He  knew  of  special  applications  in  behalf  of  starving  mission- 
aries, and  was  obliged  to  state  that  the  Board  was  in  possession 
of  a  balance  out  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  increase  of  con- 
tributing churches  had  only  been  fortj^-eight  during  the  four 
years  past;  at  which  rate  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  would 
be  required  to  bring  up  all  the  churches  to  the  aid  of  this 
Board.  The  incongruity  w^as  glaring  between  the  statements, 
on  the  one  hand  of  payments  punctually  made,  and  of  a  large 
nnexj^ended  balance ;  and  the  fact,  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Board  had  refused,  for  want  of  means,  to  send  out  men 
who  were  anxious  to  go. 

To  all  these  charges,  general  and  specific,  the  Secretary  was 
allowed,  by  courtesy  of  the  Assembly,  to  reply;  and  it  would 
be  uncandid  not  to«add,  that  he  bore  himself  calmly  and  gal- 
lantly, and  in  the  main  successfully,  through  the  storm.  Taking 
up  his  critics  in  detail,  he  showed  that  for  Minnesota  the  Board 
had  done  all  that  in  the  circumstances,  and  with  their  means,  it 
was  possible  to  do ;  and  that  in  the  particular  case  referred  to 
by  the  first  speaker,  three  times  the  usual  allowance  had  been 
granted  until  the  church  became  self-sustaining.  In  relation  to 
Wisconsin,  he  urged  that  complaints  from  that  quarter  were 
specially  ungracious,  since  a  largeV  proportion  of  men  and 
money  had  been  expended  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
geuL'ral  field.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  Synodical  mission- 
ary, it  was  maintained  that  the  Board  had  not  only  kept  its 
faith  in  the  compact  made,  hut  exceeded  its  terms;  only  that 
the  Board  did  not  think  proper  to  renew  appointments  under 
terms  that  were  disadvantageous  and  unequal.  Passing  from 
these  specific  charges  to  the  more  general  complaint,  urged  by 
Mr.  Van  Dyke,  of  a  large  balance  tied  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  fiscal  showing,  he  denied  that  it 
was  accumulated,  either  by  cutting  down  existing  salaries,  or 
by  i-efusing  to  increase  the  missionary  force.  On  the  contrary, 
the  books  w^ould  show  this  balance  not  to  be  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  funds  in  the  treasury  throughout  the  year;  but  that  it 
was  created  by  large  returns  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
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fiscal  year,  and  mainly  during  the  last.  During  the  first  twQ' 
months  of  the  year,  the  receipts  fell  off  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000;  and  during  the  first  ten  months,  up  to  January,  they 
haj;;!  fallen  off  $14,000.  The  extraordinary  collections  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  alone  brought  up  the  deficiency,  and 
enabled  the  Board  to  report  a  balance.  Upon  the  other  branch 
of  the  general  charge,  to-wit:  that  with  this  large  balance  the 
Board  had  refused  to  commission  men  to  Calitornia,  it  was 
new  to  the  Secretary  that  any  number  of  applications  had  been 
made.  One  theological  student  had  applied,  while  yet  in  the 
midst  of  his  course  of  studies,  and  at  a  time  w^hen  the  Board 
was  straitened  through  the  deficiency  in  its  receipts.  The  case 
was  simply  postponed,  as  there  was  no  call  for  immediate 
action.  At  a  later  stage,  on  account  of  things  personally 
affecting  this  applicant,  he  w^as  advised  to  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  settling  on  the  Eastern 
coast.  This  was  all  the  material  out  o£  which  so  grave  an 
impeachment  had  been  framed. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  recommendation  of  every  Pres- 
bytery should  be  final  and  authoritative.  Dr.  Musgrave  urged 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  leaving  some  discretion  with  the 
Board,  since  upon  the  frontier  there  were  Presbyteries  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  missionaries,  Mdio  would  thus  have 
the  power  of  voting  their  own  salaries.  The  proposition,  too, 
which  would  compel  the  Board  to  commission  for  the  Cali- 
fornia field  every  applicant  who  was  duly  recommended,  was 
dangerous,  inasnmch  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  might 
suddenly  be  diverted  into  that  channel  as  seriously  to  cripple 
the  general  missionary  operations  of  the  church — unless,  in- 
deed, there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tions made.  Dr.  Musgrave  argued  that  it  was  unfair,  from 
the  fiuctuations  in  the  Board's  receipts,  and  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  churches  did  not  come  forward  with  their  collections, 
to  infer  the  Board's  unpopularity,  since  the  same  things  were 
true  of  all  the  Boards  in  common,  as  seen  from  their  reports, 
making  it  unjust  to  discriminate  against  any  one  of  them  in 
drawing  out  so  sweeping  an  inference.  The  fact  was,  that 
these  fluctuations  were  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes;  and 
22 
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the  plan  of  systematic  benevolence,  inangnrated  fonr  years  ago 
by  the  Assembly,  would  require  time  before  its  principle  wonld 
be  universally  acknowledged  and  felt  thronghont  the  churches. 
He  concluded  an  eifective  speech  of  some  length,  by  saying 
that  all  tliese  complaints  liad  their  origin,  doubtless,  in  the 
earnest  desire  of  brethren  that  more  should  be  done  for  a 
cause  which  they  loved;  and  yet,  perhaps,  something  might 
have  been  said  by  them  of  what  had  been  done,  which  would 
have  encouraii^ed  all  hearts — but  that  even  in  the  form  which 
the  di-scussion  had  taken,  it  must  eventually  accomplish  good. 

The  defence  of  the  Board  was  continued  by  Mr.  Macalister, 
Elder  from  Philadelphia,  who  said  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  A8send)ly  it  had  been  made  a  miatter  of  reproach 
that  a  Board  should  have  promptly  met  every  engagement, 
and  yet  reported  a  large  balance  to  begin  a  new  fiscal  year. 
If  the  contrary  course  had  been  pursued,  then  the  Board 
would  have  been  justly  liable  to  censure.  It  nnist  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  policy  of  the  Board  had  been  invariably 
approved  by  former  Assemblies,  and  might  thus  be  considered 
as  antecedently  endorsed.  The  balauce  of  $28,422,  so  much 
complained  of,  had  agaiust  it  lial)ilities\to  the  amount  of 
$12,699,  for  which  checks  were  drawn  at  the  first  meeting 
thereafter;  leaving  a  true  balance  of  only  $15,723,  which, 
with  expenses  at  $2,000  per  week,  would  very  soon  be  absorbed. 
The  reservation  of  this  sum  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  pro- 
viding for  the  months  in  which  the  receipts  would  be  small. 
As  to  the  fiuctuations  in  the  contributions  to  the  Board,  it  had 
been  equally  true  of  all  previous  administrations,  and  afi'orded 
no  sure  index  of  the  popularity  of  the  Board  at  any  given 
time.  lie  deprecated  in  strong  terms  this  disposition  to  assail 
the  Board  without  understanding  minutely  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Kev.  Mr.  Cummins,  upon  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  thought  this  step  demanded  by  the 
facts  brouij-ht  out  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  As  touch- 
ing  the  complaints  froui  the  I^orth-west,  he  thought  the 
brethren  of  that  region  could  not  have  looked  at  the  figures, 
remembering  that  the  Board  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
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Assembly  of  1852  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  church's 
funds,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  wliole  field.  Now,  the  statis- 
tics would  show  that  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  liad  paid  in  $2,900, 
and  had  received  $1,175;  while  Ilhnois  paid  in  $2,000,  and 
received  $10,000;  Kentucky  paid  in  $6,303,  and  received 
$3,010;  while  Indiana  paid  in  $1,485,  and  received  $4,340. 
Taking  the  three  South-western  States  of  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  they  received  $5,725  from  $6,537  which 
tliey  contributed;  while  the  three  North-western  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  were  beneficiaries  to  the 
amount  of  $20,735  against  $3,677,  which  they  put  into  the 
common  fund.  It  was  strange  that  the  complaints  should  thus 
come  from  the  parts  of  the  missionary  field  most  highly 
favored. 

We  will  not  burden  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  further,  as  the 
above  is  a  pretty  fair  resume  of  the  discussion  upon  the  Board's 
general  policy.  It  seems  to  ns  perfectly  obvious  if  the  church 
establishes  such  an  agency,  it  must  be  allowed  a  wide  discre- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  work  assigned  to  it  demands  that  it 
should  be  trusted ;  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  debars  the  minute 
and  special  criticism  so  freely  indulged  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly.  Undoubtedly  the  Boards  are  but  servants  of  the 
church,  charged  witli  certain  duties,  and  entrusted  with  certain 
powers.  In  fulfilling  the  one  and  in  exercising  the  other,  they 
are,  of  course,  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  whose 
supervision  must  be  real,  and  not  nominal.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  the  right  inheres  in  every  member  of  that  body  to  chal- 
lenge their  proceedings;  and  from  such  investigation  no  Board 
can  for  an  instant  flinch,  under  peril  of  losing  that  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  church  in  which  all  its  power  lies.  Yet 
the  right  to  challenge  an  agent  whom  we  have  ourselves 
invested  with  a  large  discretion,  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  with 
tenderness  and  caution.  While  on  the  one  hand  no  man  can 
be  restrained  in  its  technical  exercise,  yet  on  the  other  he  will 
be  held  responsible  before  the  world  for  the  spirit  and  pru- 
dence with  which  this  is  done.  Since  the  very  end  is  defeated 
for  which  a  discretionary  agent  is  appointed,  so  soon  as  confi- 
dence is  destroyed  in  his  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  to  sift  his 
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proceedings  in  sucli  manner  as  not  needless!}^  to  impngn  his 
credit.  If  the  suspicions  that  are  raised  slionld  be  snccessfnlly 
silenced,  they  rebound  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  party  first 
suggesting  them ;  just  as  in  discipline,  the  prosecutor  is  held 
responsible  for  the  charges  which  he  is  unable  to  substantiate 
— upon  the  broad  principle,  that  in  preferring  the  charges,  he 
has  inflicted  an  injury  beyond  his  power  to  repair.  This  feel- 
ing, We  are  satisfied,  gained  strength  in  the  Assembly  to  the 
very  close  of  this  discussion;  and  witii  it,  the  general  convic- 
tion that  the  Board  stood  fairly  vindicated  upon  those  special 
points  in  which  it  bad  been  sharply  criticised.  Great  doubt 
certairdy  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly  wdiether  tlie  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  is  actually  accom- 
plisliing  all  that  is  possible,  to  meet  the  gi'owing  necessities  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  so  strong 
a  term  may  properly  be  employed,  which  gave  point  to  the 
entire  discussion.  There  is  nocause  which  lies  nearer  the  hearts 
of  our  people  than  this.  With  the  appalling  destitutions  of 
the  land  under  every  eye — with  our  affections  and  sympathies 
traveling  forth  with  friends  and  kindred  who  emigrate  to  new 
territoriesT— there  is  no  call  to  which  the  church  sliould  so 
freely  respond  as  to  this.  The  doubt  extensively  exists,  whether 
the  progress  of  this  Board  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  country,  or  even  with  the  advance  by 
the  other  Boards  in  their  respective  departments  of  labor. 
This  was  exhibited  in  the  willingness  of  the  Assembly  to  listen 
to  any  suggestions  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  arm  of 
the  public  service;  and  was  more  emphatically  expressed  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  w^ho  should 
report  upon  these  identical  points.  It  was  this  feeling  which 
led  the  body  more  freely  to  listen  to  all  who  had  criticisms  or 
censures  to  ofter.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  doubt  the  fidelity  and 
wisdom  of  the  existing  administration,  carrying  out  a  recog- 
nized and  approved  policy;  and  altogether  a  different  thing  to 
inquire  Mhether  the  Board,  with  its  present  arrangements,  is 
fully  equipped  for  her  great  work,  and  in  the  best  way  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  so  changed  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century.     The  church  will  await  the  deliberations  of  this 
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committee  witli  deep  anxiety.  There  is  no  question  before 
her  of  greater  moment  than  that  which  will  be  involved  in 
their  decision. 

The  second  branch  of  the  discussion  on  this  Board  turned  upon 
'^ihe  Overture  presented  to  tlie  Assembly  of  1858  by  the  Synods 
of  Mississippi  and  Texas,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch-committee  for  the  South-west,  to  be  located  at  New 
Orleans.  In  the  third  of  the  resolutions  presented  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Humphrey,  this  measure  was  recommended.  It  was  advo- 
cated by  that  gentleman  on  the  ground  that  the  South-west 
was  prepared  for  the  step  by  previous  agitation  of  the  question, 
which  was  not  true  of  other  portions  of  the  church;  and  that 
this  vast  region  was,  as  compared  with  others,  the  most  needy 
and  the  least  cultivated.  For  example,  in  Louisiana,  there 
were  six  missionaries;  in  Texas,  thirteen;  in  Mississippi,  ten; 
in  Alabama,  ten;  while  Iowa  has  sixty-two ;  Illinois,  seventy- 
two;  Indiana,  thirty -four,  and  so  on.  He  thought  the  Assem- 
bly was  prepared  to  grant  this  petition  as  a  tentative  measure ; 
and  the  arrangement  could,  in  future,  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  it  might  be  demanded. 

The  proposition  was  resisted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  McLaren,  Rev.  W.  W.  McNair,  and  others,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  It  rested  upon  a  false  assumption,  to-wit — that 
tlie  Board  was  insufficient  to  accomplish  its  work,  and  needed 
some  auxiliary  organization ;  tliat  the  missionary  operations  of 
the  church  depended  not  upon  a  central  Board,  nor  yet  upon 
a  local  Board,  but  upon  the  Presbyteries;  who  could  act 
through  a  common  central  agency  as  well  as  through  agencies 
nearer  at  hand ;  and,  finally,  that  these  local  committees  tended 
to  sectionalism,  and  to  distract  the  councils  and  operations  of 
the  church ;  the  final  effect  being  to  break  the  great  scheme 
of  united  effort  to  evangelize  the  country,  to  set  off  each 
section  by  itself,  and  no  longer  to  place  the  weak  in  connexion 
with  the  strong. 

Against  these  positions.  Dr.  Palmer  averred  that  this  move- 
ment did  not  originate  in  any  sectional  design,  but  was  intended 
merely  to  lengthen  the  arm  of  the  Board,  so  that  it  might 
reach  over  the  distant  South-west,     The  moneys  raised  would 
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all  be  acknowledged  in  the  receipts  of  the  Board,  and  be  under 
their  control ;  though  necessarily,  for  a  considerable  time,  they 
must  he  disl)ursed  upon  that  field.  Special  reasons  might  be 
urged  for  this  arrangement  at  the  South-west,  as  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  evangelizing  that  region  were  somewhat 
peculiar.  Tlie  country  itself  was  very  remote  from  the  centre 
of  the  church's  operations,  and  could  only  be  reached  after  a 
week's  travel.  The  facilities  for  communicating  with  the  inte- 
rior were  few,  so  that  its  exploration  would  be  a  work  of  toil 
and  time.  The  population  was  exceedingly  heterogeneous, 
,  with  a  singular  admixture  of  strange  and  foreign  habits.  Over 
a  large  portion  of  this  region  a  false  and  foreign  religion  still 
held  the  dominant  swav.  In  some  of  these  States  there  were 
no  laws  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  a 
Christian  pul)lic  sentiment  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  created. 
The  peo])le  of  God  were  few  in  number;  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  Ij^ing  chiefly  outside  of  the  church,  could  only  be 
drawn  out  by  persons  known  to  the  givers,  and  could  not  be 
reached  by  general  appeals  from  Philadelphia.  More  than  all, 
it  Avas  the  door  opening  into  a  vast  outlying  territory,  extend- 
ing to  the  Isthmns  in  one  direction,  and  to  tlie  Pacific  ocean 
in  the  other;  a  territory  wdiich,  whether  it  shall  be  hereafter 
incorporated  into  tliis  Union  or  not,  must  he  overtaken  by  the 
Gospel,  and  that,  too,  through  our  instrumentality,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  It  was  of 
little  use  for  the  general  Secretary  to  run  dow^n  and  touch  here 
and  there  a  few  points  upon  the  border  of  this  great  and  desti- 
tute missionary  region.  A  district  Secretary  was  needed,  who 
should  go  patiently  to  work,  explore  the  whole  territory, 
ascertain  its  wants,  and  where  missionaries  could  advantage- 
ously be  located,  raise  funds  for  their  su])port,  visit  our  Theo- 
logical schools,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the  liearts  of  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  By  such  considerations,  showing 
that  the  only  purpose  had  in  view  was  to  aid  the  Board  of 
Doinestic  Missions  in  that  distant  and  difficult  region,  and  not 
to  impair  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  measure  was  carried 
in  the  Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Pev.  Mr.  Speer  followed  in  a  stirring  speech,  pleading  for 
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tlie  destitutions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  showed  that  with  a 
population  increasing  with  nnprecedented  rapidity  on  that 
soil,  and  with  incredible  wealth  existing  in  its  mines,  as  well 
as  in  property  transferred  thither,  thousands  of  Presbyterians 
were  thrown  out  of  the  church  of  their  love  from  the  want  of 
an  efficient  missionary  agency  there.  The  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal  and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  are  each  of 
them  outstripping  us  in  that  field,  owing  to  their  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  their  greater  sympatliy  with  the  colonies  the}''  had 
sent  forth  npon  that  coast.  lie  would  raise  the  finger  of 
warning.  California,  Washington  and  Oregon,  are  all  slipping 
from  our  grasp,  illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  in  Oregon  there  are 
now  only  700  Presbyterians  to  6,000  Methodists.  Such  stat- 
istics are  alarming,  and  should  arouse  the  church  to  delibera- 
tion and  to  action. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  no  small  share  in  pressing  this 
measure  of  a  South-western  Committee  upon  the  two  last 
Assemblies,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  mu'ch  responsible  as  any  other 
man  before  the  church  •for  the  same.  He  may,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  in  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
table,  showing  how  unequally,  under  existing  arrangements, 
the  bounty  of  the  church  is  distributed,  and  justifying  the 
eftbrt  which  has  been  made  to  remedy,  in  some  way,  these 
deficiencies.  In  the  preparation  of  this  table,  the  last  report 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  the  last  general  cen- 
sus of  the  country,  have  furnished  the  materials.  It  institutes 
a  comparison  between  the  group  of  four  North-western  States, 
and  four  South-western ;  also,  between  one  Western  and  one 
Southern  State.  . 

FOUR  SOUTII-WESTERX  STATES. 
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Sq'r.  Miles. 

Population. 

No.  of  Mis- 
sionaries. 

Moneys  ap- 
propriated. 

Moneys  con 
tributed. 

Alabama,       -     -     - 
Mississippi,      -     -     - 
Louisiana,     -     -     - 
Texas, 

50,722 

47,16() 

41,255 

237,504 

771,623 
606,526 
517,762 
212,592 

10 

10 

6 

13 

$1,870 
1,850 
2,300 
2,235 

$1,547  65 

1,905   15 

1,707   11 

230  59 

Total,   ...     - 

37(3,637 

2,108,503 

39 

$8,255 

$5,390  50 
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Sq'r.  Miles. 

Population. 

! 

No.  of  Mis- Moneys  ap- 
sionaries.    propriated. 

Moneys  con 
tributed. 

Illinois,       ...     - 
Indiana,   -     -     -     - 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin,    -    -     - 

54,405 
33,809 
50,914 
53,924 

851,470 
988,416 
192,214 
305,391 

72 
34 
62 
30 

$10,732 

4,340 

11,725 

6,395 

$1,281  95 
895  35 
441   26 
193  59 

Total,      ...     - 

193,052 

2,337,491 

198 

83,192 

$2,812  15 

Ohio, 

Georgia,     -     -     -     - 

39,904     1,980,329 
68,000        906,185 

54 

1 

$6,185 
200 

$1,198  38 
1,077  69 

From  tliis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  South-western 
States,  witli  twice  the  area,  and  nearly  the  same  population, 
have  only  one-fifth  the  number  of  missionaries  laboring  in  the 
four  North-western  States;  and  that  while  contributing  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  money,  they  draw  only  one-fourth  as 
much  from  the  common  treasury.  Ohio,  three-fourths  the 
size  of  Georgia,  and  twice  its  population,  contributing  about  the 
same  to  the  general  fund,  draws  out  thirty  times  as  much  and 
employs  fifty  times  as  many  missionaries.  The-  comparison  is 
instituted  by  us  in  no  captious  or  fault-finding  spirit;  far  less 
with  envious  repining  against  the  portions  of  the  church  more 
favored  than  our  owni.  With  our  whole  heart  do  we  rejoice 
in  the  number  and  success  of  the  missionaries  laboring  in  the 
North-west;  and  having  had  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  the 
broad  fields  that  remain  to  be  possessed,  we  can  ferven  tly  pray 
that  the  laborers  there  may  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  It 
would  be  disingenuous  in  us  not  to  acknowledge  that  this 
excessive  disproportion  is  due  largely  to  natural  causes,  which 
are  beyond  human  control.  The  West  and  North-west  are 
covered  with  a  network  of  railroads,  by  which  they  are  easily 
traversed,  bringing  their  w^ants  under  the  public  eye;  while 
the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  our  territory  screen  its 
destitutions  alike  from  observation  and  from  Christian  sym- 
pathy. The  poverty  of  our  young  ministers,  together  wdth 
the  uncertainty  of  an  immediate  settlement,  operates  as  a  bar 
to  their  coming  to  so  distant  a  region,  and  leads  them  to  prefer 
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a  field  lying  nearer  at  hand.  Tlie  debilitating  nature  of  our 
climate,  added  to  the  pci'ils  of*  acclimation,  so  prodigously 
exaggerated  abroad,  is  an  ever  present  argument  against  these 
tropical  regions.  Inasnmch,  too,  as  the  great  body  of  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry  come  from  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  tliey  should  prefer  to  labor 
in  those  parts  of  the  countr}'  where  all  the  institutions  and  usages 
of  society  are  familiar  and  congenial.  They  are  also  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  larger  congregations  afforded  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  dense;  and  can,  with  ditiiculty,  be  impressed 
with  the  representative  chai-acter  of  our  smaller  assemblages 
at  the  South.  It  is,  moreover,  undeniable,  and  for  a  lamenta- 
tion let  it  be  written,  that  the  purely  missionary  aspect  of  this 
field,  as  embracing  a  very  large  number  of  untutored  blacks, 
is  so  much  overlooked.  In  seeking  a  settlement,  our  young 
men  too  generally  prefer  a  field  affording  more  mental  stimu- 
lus, and  turn  away  from  these  "poor  who  are  ever  with  us," 
in  their  ardor  after  greater  intellectual  improvement.  All 
those  causes,  without  dwelling  upon  others  more  strictly  per- 
sonal and  private,  combine  to  cut  oft'  the  South-west  from  that 
measure  of  supply  to  which  it  would  seem  fairly  entitled. 
Upon  a  candid  review  of  them,  we  can  fully  exonerate  the 
officers  of  the  Board,  not  only  from  censure,  but  even  from  the 
suspicion  of  partiality.  We  are  willing  to  believe  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  their  sympathy,  while  they  behold  our  desti- 
tutions, wliich  they  have  not  the  power  to  overtake ;  and  we 
as  distinctly  foresee  that  all  these  difticulties  will  embarrass 
any  new  and  local  agency  that  shall  go  into  operation.  But 
were  they  ten-fold  greater  than  they  are,  it  is  not  possible  that 
those,  wdiose  lot  Providence  has  cast  within  this  region,  shall 
sit  down  and  succumb  beneath  them.  We  should  be  recreant 
to  the  church,  and  to  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master,  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  question  were  not  raised,  what  shall 
we  do?  Under  the  pressure  of  this  great  necessity,  the  propo- 
sition of  a  District  Committee,  w^ith  its  own  Secretary,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Assembly;  and  should  nothing  more  be 
achieved  by  their  future  labors  than  to  arouse  the  churches  of 
the  South-west  to  a  more  anxious  and  prayerful  contemplation 
23 
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of  their  duty,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  rising  ministry 
more  largely  to  this  neglected  territory,  even  these  results  will 
justify  the  action  of  the  Assemhly  in  their  appointment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in   the  further  working  out  of  this 
experiment,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  retain  the  Secretary,  as  tending  to  simplify  the 
macliinery  and  prevent  undue   friction.      Especially   is   this 
result  possible  should  the  Assembly,  at  a  future  time,  see  fit  to 
modify  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of  Missions  by 
a  general  scheme  of  districting  the  country,  which  the  Board 
shall   cultivate    by  means   of  officers   specially  delegated   to 
supervise  the  interests  and   develope   the   resources   of  each. 
The  writer  is  himself  satisfied,  that  some  modification  of  the 
existing  organization   of   the  Board  is  required,  in    order   to 
adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  its  immensely 
rapid  growth.     If  the  api)ointuient  of  District  Committees  is 
feared  as  tending  to  separate  into  sections  a  church  wliose 
prodigious  powder  is   now  felt   from   its   unity,  they  may  be 
dropped  as  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  plan  now  inaugu- 
rated  at   the   South-west.      The   main  feature   of    this   plan 
is    the    appointment    of    a    local    officer,  who   shall   explore 
the  field,  and  seek  supplies  for  its  destitutions.     The  committee 
was  suggested  under  the  impression  that  this  officer  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  a  body  of  responsible  counsellors,  who  should 
share  with  him  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  of  the  w^)rk;  and 
wdio,  being  distributed  over  the  whole  region,  would  be  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
churches.     By  this  plan,  or  by  some  wiser  metliod  yet  to  be 
devised,  let  the  church  arise  in  the  name  of  God,  and  go  for- 
ward.    Let  the  cry  of  agony  from  Zion  in  her  travail,  ascend 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  laborers 
into  the  harvest.     Let  the    appeal  sound  forth   from  all  the 
courts  of  the  church  into  every  sanctuary  and  home,  until  the 
gold  and  the  silver  shall  be  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord  by  which  these  laborers  are  to  be  supported.     By  some 
method  or  other  let    the    church   be   roused    to  superb unum 
efforts  to  evangelize  this  great  land  which  the  Lord  has  given 
ns  for  an  heritage;  until  "in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break 
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out,  and  streams  in  the  desert."  Appalling  as  may  be  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  the  Christian's  logic  does  not  permit 
liini  to  infer  an  impossibility  where  God  has  commanded  and 
promised.  Any  one  can  do  tlie  things  that  can  be  done; 
but  the  men  who  make  history  are  the  men  who  do  the  things 
that  cannot  be  done;  and  can  the  church,  in  the  faith  of  her 
Divine  Master,  ever  be  less  than  heroic  ? 


BOARD    OF   PUBLICATION. 

From  the  report  of  this  Board  laid  before  the  Assembly,  we 
extract  the  following  items : 

Sales  of  volumes  at  the  depository,   -        -        -        -  224,400 

Sales  of  volumes  by  Colporteurs,  -         -         -         -  92,068 

Given  by  Colporteurs, 11,184 

Granted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  -         -         -  5,345 


Total  of  volume  distribution,  -  -,  -  -  332,997 
Being  a  decrease,  owning  to  the  smaller  number  of  Colporteurs 
employed,  of  4,549  volumes  on  the  circulation  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  circulation  of  tracts  has  been  as  follows: 
Sales  at  the  Depository,       -        -        .        -     1,490,650  pages. 
Distributed  by  Colporteurs,      -         -         -         1,217,573 
Granted  b}^  the  Executive  Committee,         -        347,138 


u 


ii. 


Total  of  tracts  distributed,  -  -  3,055,351  pages. 
Being  an  increase  of  546,524  pages  in  the  total  distribution  of 
tracts  over  that  of  last  year. 

In  the  Department  of  Sustentation,  the  aggregate  of  receipts 
from  all  sources  presented  this  year  in  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
is  $129,698.31,  being  an  increase  of  $2,738.03  over  the  receipts 
of  the  year  before. 

The  total  of  expenditures  of  all  kinds  has  been  $107,561.02, 
an  increase  of  $759.34  over  those  of  the  year  before. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1859,  was  $22,137.29.  A  large  number  of  works  are 
now  in  course  of  publication,  which  will  demand  the  expendi- 
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tiire  very  soon  of  nnich  the  larger  portion  of  tlie  balance  above 
re])orted. 

The  amonnt  received  from  sales  of  books,  tracts,  and  Salljath 
School  Visitor,  lias  been  $76,714.35,  or  $4,128.51  less  than  the 
year  before.  Had  as  large  a  number  of  Colporteurs  been  in 
commission,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  receipts  from 
sales  would  have  been  largely  in  advance  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Col  portage  Fund  is  created  wholly  by  the  annual  col- 
lections of  the  churches,  and  the  contributions  of  pious  indi- 
viduals; unlike  the  publishing  department  which  is  sustained 
by  a  capital  created  years  ago  for  this  express  purpose.  The 
entire  amount  received  for  Colportage  during  the  past  year, 
was  $28,417,  an  increase  of  $3,448  over  the  recei].)ts  of  the 
year  previous.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $22,952  was  re- 
ceived from  the  churches;  being  an  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  this  source,  of  $5,801;  while  the  receipts  from  legacies 
and  miscellaneous  sources  have  been  proportionally  less — only 
$1,864  against  $4,218,  fur  the  year  before.  The  balance  stand- 
ing against  the  Coli)ortage  Fund,  on  March  1,  1858,  was 
$8,758.  On  the  1st  March,  1859,  it  was  diminished  to  $3,300, 
a  reduction  of  $5,458  having  been  effected  during  the  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cha])man,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Publication,  presented  the  following  report,  which 
was  accepted : 

1.  The  Assembly  desire  to  record  with  gratitude  the  favor 
extended  to  this  enterprise  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
They  would  reitei'ate  their  sense  of  the  high  value  of  this  Board 
in  counteracting  the  eiiectB  of  a  useless,  vicious,  and  infidel 
literature,  by  disseminating  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  Ji  true 
theology  and  vital  piety.  In  these  respects  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication is  a  valuable  arm  to  the  church,  and  has  proved  itself 
to  be  an  efficient  and  honored  instrumentality  in  the  hands  of 
God's  servants. 

2.  The  great  object  of  the  Board's  organization  and  efforts, 
is  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  free  and  undisguised 
complete  truths  of  God's  word.  It  would  use  the  press  as  a 
mighty  agency  in  sending  abroad,  on  moi'al  wastes,  its  pure 
and  refreshing  streams  of  light,  knowledge  and  salvation.     It 
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aims  to  fnrnisli  the  church  and  the  world  a  literature,  through 
whose  pages  shall  gleam  the  great  and  precious  doctrines  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms — doctrines  wliich  have 
cheered  the  clinrch  in  the  past,  and  which  constitute  the  hope 
of  the  world  in  future.  Its  puhlications,  while  cultivating 
charity,  liberality,  and  the  largest  measure  of  love  to  all  who 
bear  the  Master's  image,  still  display  a  cordial,  aifectionate 
and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  distinctive  principles  which 
have  ever  marked  us  as  a  church. 

3.  It  gives  the  Assembly  great  pleasure  to  mark  and  record 
the  increased  evidence  which  God  is  rolling  on  the  world,  of 
his  favor  towards  the  Colportage  effort.  These  humble  self- 
denying  men  are  doing  God's  work.  They  deserve,  and  should 
receive,  the  aid  and  sympath}^  of  God's  people.  With  the 
books  of  the  Board  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  souls  warming  their  hearts,  they  often,  as  pioneers,  go 
before  the  missionary  and  the  minister,  preparing  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  gi-eatly  do  they  aid  in  diffusing,  amid  regions 
of  moral  darkness.  Christian  light  and  knowledge. 

The  Assembly  would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  churches  under 
their  care  the  importance  of  this  arm  of  the  enterprise,  exhort- 
ing them  to  increased  liberality  in  their  contributions,  that  the 
operations  of  Colportage  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Board  may,  tlirough  its  instrumentality,  be  more 
widely  diffused. 

4.  Tlie  General  Assembly  notice,  with  great  pleasure,  among 
the  publications  of  the  Board,  "The  Letters  of  John  Calvin." 
They  doubt  not  that  this  rich  and  varied  correspondence  will 
throw  new  light  and  increased  brilliancy  upon  the  labors  and 
character  of  that  distinguished  servant  of  God,  and  his  illustri- 
ous compeers,  and  that  it  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  delight 
and  information  to  all  wdio  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
great  refornuition. 

5.  The  Assembly  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  approbation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  as  regards  Sabbath  School 
Libraries.  These  have  too  often  and  long  been  carelessly, 
sometimes  ignorantly,  chosen. 

The  imprint  of  the  Board  is  a  guarantee  of  their  merit  and 
character.  The  publications  of  this  kind  are  judicious,  attrac- 
tive and  sound.  The  Assend)ly  recommend  that,  in  the  pur- 
cliase  of  libraries,  either  for  gift  or  for  feeble  churches,  or  for 
use  at  home,  that  these  books  of  the  Board  should  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  last  General  Assembly,  by  resolution, 
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directed  the  Board  of  Publication  to  substitute  for  the  hymn 
bearing  tlie  number  336,  it  being  the  same  as  liynin  454:,  which 
direction  is  uncomplied  with,  for  reasons  which  the  committee 
deem  satisfactory;  and,  whereas,  hymns  4()9  and  500  are  one, 
and,  whereas,  the  Board  of  Publication  have  asked  leave  to 
insert  in  the  Hymn  Book  additional  doxologies  in  those  metres 
not  heretofore  represented  in  the  doxologies  of  our  Psalmody; 
therefore,  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Publication  be  directed 
to  make  alterations  and  additions  in  the  spirit  of  the  said 
resolution  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  Assem- 
bly would  specially  connnend  the  ILmie  and  Foreign  Record 
to  a  more  general  patronage  throughout  the  Church,  trusting 
that  in  its  diligent  perusal  members  of  our  communion  may 
catch  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  missions,  and  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  so  richly  pervading  its  colunms  Tliey  also 
reconnnend  the  Visitor  as  a  most  excellent  publication,  to  be 
circulated  through  our  Sabbath  Schools,  and  among  the  chil- 
dren of  our  chari>:e. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  approval  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  that  a  copy  of  it, 
w^ith  these  resolutions,  be  handed  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  publication.  The  Committee  nominate  the  Kev.  S.  B. 
Wilson  as  the  preacher  in  behalf  of  the  Board  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  1860,  and  that  the  llev.  II.  J.  Yan  Dyke 
be  his  alternate. 

Bev.  Mr.  Schench,  the  Secretary,  in  enforcing  the  report  of 
the  Board,  stated  that  probably  4,000,000  souls  are  reached 
annually  by  the  truth  from  the  pages  of  this  Board.  During 
the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  it  has  circulated  publications 
enough  to  give  the  Gos})el  to  every  person  in  this  country — 
and  the  truth  taught  is  the  sound,  substantial  system  which, 
as  a  church,  we  believe.  He  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the 
churches,  through  the  Assembly,  to  co-operate  efficiently  with 
the  Board  by  sending  contributions,  seeking  out  colporteurs, 
purchasing  and  reconnnending  the  books,  and  by  sincere  and 
fervent  pra^yer.  Since  the  divine  blessing  is  indispensable  to 
the  efficacy  of  truth  printed,  as  well  as  preached,  it  was  strange 
that  ])rayer  was  not  offered  more  frequently  for  the  press. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  would  present  three  considerations  why 
the  Assembly  should  prosecute  this  work  with  increased 
energy.     The  first  was,  that  our  experimental  Christianity  is 
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in  accordance  with  our  soundest  Calvinistic  theology.  The 
second  was,  that  by  tliis  Board  we  make  provision  against  a 
calamity  that  may  overtake  us.  Though  now  rejoicing  in  our 
unity,  this  blessing  could  not  be  perpetuated  without  caring 
for  the  interests  of  the  children,  which  this  Board  had  now 
much  at  heart.  The  third  was,  tliat  it  was  an  agency  perfectly 
under  our  control;  wliich  was  not  true  of  private 'publishing 
houses,  however  excellent  in  their  character. 

Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  remarking 
how  thoroughly  the  church  was  now  equipped  for  her  work. 
We  have  the  wood  upon  the  altar,  and  only  need  the  lire  from 
Heaven  to  light  it  up.  The  printed  truth,  like  the  seed  in  the 
munnny's  hand,  grows  and  brings  forth  fruit  after  many  days. 
If  the  day  of  doctrinal  defection  should  come,  these  issues 
may  stand  up  as  a  testimony,  and  again  restore  the  forgotten 
truth. 

It  was  not  the  fortune  of  this  Board,  however,  to  sail  upon 
a  smooth  and  open  sea  in  the  discussions  before  the  Assembly. 
After  these  commendatory  and  hortatory  remarks,  a  sharp 
onset  was  made  upon  its  proceedings,  similar  in  some  respects, 
though  far  more  minute  and  detailed  in  the  points  raised,  to 
that  which  we  have  already  reported  upon  the  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions. 

Kev.  Dr.  Edwards  complained  of  a  want  of  fulness  in  the 
Board's  report.  lie  would  like  to  have  known  the  number  of 
contributing  churches  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
churches.  He  would  like  also  to  have  known  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  this  Board  in  more  detail  than  is  presented.  But  he 
would  take  such  facts  as  he  could  find.  Here  is  a  Board 
receiving  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  and  spends  $12,000,  or  about 
sixty  per  cent.,  in  disbursing  it.  Could  any  private  publishing 
house  stand  this?  The  Secretary  receives  $1,000  for  general 
services,  and  also  $1,500  for  supervising  Colportage;  and  that, 
too,  while  another  gentleman  receives  $1,500  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  Colportage.  Could  not  these  two  offices  of  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent  be  merged  into  one?  Here,  too,  is  a 
Treasurer,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  to  do  a  service  requiring  but 
three-fourths   of  an  hour  daily,  and   which  was  formerly  per- 
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formed  gratuitously.  He  cotti plained  also  of  the  limited 
circulation  (only  18,000)  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Record — 
and  that  this  Journal  and  the  Sahhath  School  Visitor^  were 
unwortliy  of  the  church.  Could  not  both  be  united  under  one 
editorial  charge,  and  rendered  what  they  should  be?  He 
alleged  further,  an  assumption  of  power  by  the  Board  in 
undertaking  to  edit  the  Hymn  Book,  altering  the  arrangement 
of  the  doxologies,  and  refusing  to  make  alterations  directed  by 
the  last  Assembly.  Still  again,  in  the  distributing  department 
this  Board  concentrates  its  whole  force  upon  the  book-store  at 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  employing  the  trade,  and  using  deposi- 
tories, as  done  by  similar  institutions,  in  pushing  their  publica- 
tions into  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  would  sum  up  all  he 
had  to  say  under  the  following  specifications: — 1.  This  Board 
is  the  costliest  of  our  Boards  in  proportion  to  the  work  done, 
and  the  money  received  and  disbursed;  at  the  same  time,  it 
least  fulfils  its  mission  as  an  a2:2;ressive  institution  of  the  cliurch. 
2.  The  system  of  colportagesliouldbe  extended  and  made  more 
efficient;  instead  of  whicli,  with  increased  resources  that  impor- 
tant department  has  really  been  contracted.  3.  A  full  exhibit 
of  the  accounts  should  be  annually  presented  to  the  Assembly 
in  a  balance  sheet,  showing  receipts  and  expenditures.  4.  The 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  had  been  blamed  for  having  a 
working  balance  to  meet  current  exigencies ;  and  yet  this 
Board,  with  no  prospective  demands,  had  a  balance  of  $22,000 
in  its  treasurv. 

These  criticisms  of  Dr.  Edwards  were  sustained  by  Mr. 
Macalister  who,  without  adding  anything  material  to  the  dis- 
cussion, thought  the  report  unsatisfactory,  and  regarded  the 
whole  system  as  needlesly  expensive;  with  the  means  at  the 
Board's  connnand,  it  should  do  a  far  heavier  business. 

The  defence  of  the  Board  was  opened  by  Bev.  Dr.  Smith, 
who  alleged  that  it  was  antecedently^  improbable  that  a  Board 
composed,  as  this  was,  of  three  bank  Presidents,  two  eminent 
jurists,  besides  several  eminent  clergymen,  could  proceed  in 
the  reckless  manner  which  had  been  charged  against  it  by 
the  preceding  speakers.  This  Assembly,  moreover,  was  not 
the  body  to  decide  upon  questions  of  business,  in  which  are 
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involved  all  the  details  and  intricacies  of  tlie  book-making 
trade,  paper,  binding,  printing,  selling  and  all;  matters  which 
must  be  remitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  agents  entrusted  Avith 
them.  He  defended  the  newspapers  which  had  been  so 
decried,  and  would  prefer  to  have  them  filled  with  even  dry 
detail  of  facts,  than  with  the  tissues  of  vapid  fiction,  w^hich 
form  tlie  staple  of  papers  that  had  been  so  highly  eulogized. 
It  had  been  complained  that  Synodical  action  was  hampered 
by  the  Board's  want  of  accommodation,  in  refusing  to  sell 
books  to  committees  of  synods.  Yet  any  responsible  person 
can  obtain  the  book  in  his  own  name,  and  any  other  policy 
would  distribute  the  books  over  the  land  at  great  waste  and 
loss.  Touching  the  charge  of  insubordination  in  the  Board's 
delay  in  altering  the  Hynm  Book  as  directed  by  the  last 
Assembly,  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  prudent  act  of  a 
discretionary  agent,  suspending  the  execution  of  a  given  order 
till  all  the  difiicultiesin  the  way  could  be  fairly  and  fully  repre- 
sented. In  the  matter  of  doxologies,  the  head  and  front  of 
their  oifending  was  simply  to  put  them  together  instead  of 
disjoining  them  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hymns,  as  heretofore.  It  was  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Assembly  might  order  an  entire  revision  of  the  Psalmody, 
until  which  time  it  was  better  to  delay  all  the  proposed 
changes,  and  not  to  tinker  at  it  every  year. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  also  of  the  commercial  afifairs  of  the  Board, 
urging  that  it  needed  a  working  balance,  as  it  was  constantly 
engaged  in  getting  out  new  books,  and  bills  were  daily  brought 
in  for  paper,  printing,  binding,  labor,  colporteurs'  salaries,  and 
current  expenses.  It  was,  moreover,  an  error  to  suppose  that 
a  balance  sheet  had  not  been  presented.  All  the  data  had 
been  laid  before  the  committee  to  which  the  report  had  been 
referred,  and  could  be  presented  before  the  House  if  the  As- 
sembly had  the  .time  and  disposition  to  examine  them.  The 
allegation  of  extravagance  in  the  employment  of  a  salaried 
treasurer,  is  met  by  the  consideration  that  this  officer  was  put 
under  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  for  his  fidelity  in  the 
handling  of  $100,000,  which  could  not  be  expected  of  any  man 
without  compensation.  Whether  much  or  little  time  should 
24 
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be  consumed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  the 
church  must  expect  to  pay  for  judgment  and  confidence,  no 
less  than  for  Labor. 

Dr.  X  B.  Mitchell,  Elder  from  Philadelphia,  offered  further 
explanations  in  reference  to  the  colportage  department,  to 
show  that  the  business  was  economically  conducted.  During 
the  years  past,  $117,000  have  been  contributed  to  this  fund, 
of  which  $16,000  have  been  spent  for  services  in  its  outlay, 
only  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  instead  of  sixty  per  cent.,  as 
aheged  by  Dr.  Edwards.  The  complaints  as  to  the  expenses 
of  this  Board  liave  been  confined  almost  to  tlie  printing,  which 
is  nnjust,  since  the  bill  for  printing  is  by  no  means  so  large  as 
for  binding  and  paper — that  is  to  say,  only  $8,000  per  year, 
wliile  tliese  latter  are  $20,000  and  $15,000,  respectively.  It 
was,  moreover,  unreasonable  to  except  against  the  costliness  of 
the  "Brown  Stone  Store,"  inasmuch  as  that  had  been  paid  for 
by  persons  who  gave  expressly  tor  that  object,  and  was  not 
built  out  of  general  funds  in  the  treasury.  It  might,  however, 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  some  to  know,  that  the  Board  is  now 
thinking  of  selling  that  property,  which  has  greatly  appre- 
ciated in  value,  and  purchasing  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  three  years  ago  to 
inquire  minutely  into  this  whole  subject  of  the  expense  of  its 
operations,  and  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Since  that 
period  there  had  been  no  increase  of  expense,  save  in  the 
matter  of  the  treasurer's  salary,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. At  the  time  of  the  defalcation  in  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  warned  by  their  misfortune,  the  Board 
thought  it  prudent  to  require  security  of  an  officer  to  whom 
such  large  amounts  were  entrusted,  which  could  not  be  asked 
of  any  one  rendering  gratuitous  services. 

We  have  no  observations  of  our  own  to  submit  upon  this 
debate,  having  anticipated  upon  the  report  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  what  could  be  urged  with 
even  additional  emphasis  here.  It  is  plain  the  Assembly  was 
satisfied  with  the  vindication  set  up  by  the  Board's  defenders, 
since  it  passed,  with  a  vote  approximating  unanimity,  the 
commendatory  resolutions  of  the  committee,  and  adopted   a 
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special  resolution,  approving  the  action  of  tlie  Board  relative 
to  tlie  re-duplicated  hymn,  one  of  the  points  most  severely 
censured  by  some  of  the  speakers  upon  the  floor.  The  only 
accusation  against  this  Board  likely  to  abide  in  the  memory  of 
the  church,  is  the  general  charge  of  inefficiency  in  not  push- 
ing its  sales  through  the  country  in  a  degree  commensurate 
with  the  facilities  at  its  command.  We  have  not  ourselves 
looked  into  its  operations  with  sufficient  care  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  this  point,  and  are  disposed,  until  the  contrary  is 
shown,  to  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  activity  and  zeal 
of  the  agents  to  whom  tliis  business  is  entrusted.  But  the 
accusation  having  once  been  tabled,  the  Board  may  lay  its 
account  to  being  closely  scrutinized  in  this  particular.  In  this 
day  of  desperate  exertion  for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  slug- 
gishness in  any  department  of  our  public  service  is  an  offence 
which  the  church  cannot  tolerate. 


I 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

We  cannot  better  present  the  affairs  of  this  Board  than  b}^ 
condensing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interesting  remarks  made 
by  the  respected  Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  Yan  Bensselaer,  who 
said : — The  whole  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one,  which  is  six  more  than  last 
year.  The  number  of  new  candidates  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-one,  which  is  iJurty-eight  more  than  last  year,  or  an 
increase  of  one-fourth^  and  is  the  largest  number  since  the 
division  of  the  church.  This  latter  increase  is  the  true  expon- 
ent of  the  success  of  the  church's  w^ork  in  this  department, 
since  with  it  the  aggregate  of  operations  must  necessarily 
expand.     lie  would  say  : 

1.  This  large  increase  of  new  candidates,  amounting  this 
year  to  more  tlian  a  quarter  above  that  of  last  year,  is  owing 
to  the  grace  of  God^  in  the  outpouring  of  Plis  Spirit  upon  our 
youth. 

2.  This  increase  of  candidates  is,  instru mentally  owing,  in 
a  good  degree,  under  God,  to  parental  dedication  and  train- 
ing.    There  is  power  in  tlie  family  covenant  and  family  work 
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■which  God  sanctifies,  has  sanctified,  and  will  sanctify,  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

3.  God  has  so  largely  increased  the  annual  supply  of  new 
candidates,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  clnirches.  Many 
supplications  have  ascended  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  The 
churches  have  remembered  this  cause  in  their  religious  devo- 
tions, .ind  have  asked  God  in  public  and  in  private,  with  more 
than  usual  importunity,  and  he  has  heard  their  cry. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  the  total  amount 
received  in  the  Candidates'  Fund  is  $52,077.92,  which  is 
$4,974.85  more  than  were  received  last  year,  whilst  last  year 
was  $3,730.76  in  advance  of  the  year  before,  making  an  in- 
crease in  two  years  of  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars.  And 
this  increase  has  been  attained  during  the  two  severest  years 
of  financial  distress  known  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the  last  year,  no  special  appeal 
whatever  was  made  to  the  churches. 

Mr.  Moderator,  liave  you  never  observed  on  a  river  that, 
when  four  or  five  vessels  are  sailing  along,  one  of  them  some- 
times catches  the  wind,  whilst  the  others  are  almost  becalmed? 
The  difiference  is  not  owing  to  the  pilot's  skill,  but  to  what 
some  would  call  chance,  but  which  we  call  Providence.  In 
like  manner,  the  superior  financial  condition  of  tliis  Board, 
above  that  of  the  other  Boards,  this  year,  is  owing  to  Provi- 
dence. And  as  we  are  always  at  liberty  to  interpret  Provi- 
dence with  reverence,  and  with  an  acknowledijement  of  our 
own  ignorance,  and  a  reliance  upon  Divine  light,  so  I,  Mr. 
Moderator,  will  venture  to  suggest  some  interpretations  of 
this  Providence  to  this  Assembly. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  encowragcment  to  the  churches 
to  continue  their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation. See  how  good  it  is  for  them  to  send  in  their  donations, 
however  small;  for  everything  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  good  cause;  and  its  very  prosperity  reflects  back  happiness 
upon  those  who  have  promoted  it.  If  God  lias  made  so  much 
out  of  tlie  church's  gifts  this  .year,  and  enriched  the  churches 
with  all  the  good  done,  is  it  not  an  encourgement  to  persevere 
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another  year,  and  to  the  end  of  time,  in  helping  young  men  in 
the  great  work  of  their  education? 

n  2.  In  the  second  place,  God  seems  to  be  wiping  away  the 
reproach  of  "  nnpopidarity,"  wliich  tlie  Board  of  Education 
has  had  to  contend  with.  He  has  condescended  to  set  us  in  a 
high  place.  Whilst  some  of  the  other  Boards,  who  sometimes 
insist  upon  their  superior  popularity,  have  mysteriously 
declined  in  their  receipts  this  year,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  made  a  large  advance.  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
Moderator,  whether  this  does  not  look  as  though  the  churches 
were  taking  a  higher  interest  in  assisting  young  men  into  the 
ministry?  Are  not  the  objects  of  the  Board  of  Education 
gaining  favor  among  the  churches?  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  interpretation  too  far;  but  I  respectfully  submit  whether 
it  has  not  the  appearance  of  substantial  truth. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  our  financial  prosperity  is  an  encour- 
agement to  the  hearts  of  candidates^  in  showing  them  the  care 
of  the  churches  in  their  behalf.  If  the  funds  come  in  slowly, 
and  doubtfully,  how  many  painful  anxieties  w^ould  be  stirred 
up  among  those  who  have  already  an  abundance  of  pecuniary 
solicitude.  But  the  church,  during  the  year,  has  anticipated 
every  want;  and  by  a  cheerful  and  liberal  and  quiet  response, 
(for  our  candidates  do  not  like  the  noise  of  too  many  special 
appeals,)  has  verified  to  them  all  her  promises  of  temporal  aid. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Board, 
as  seen  not  only  in  the  increase  of  funds  but  of  candidates, 
shows  that  the  addition  of  the  department  of  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education,  does 
not  interfere  with  its  old  work  of  assisting  candidates.  This 
was  an  objection  in  some  minds;  but  Providence  does  not  seem 
to  sustain  it.  Whilst  the  Board  continue  to  make  the  candidates' 
department  their  chief  work,  their  interest  in  institutions  of 
learning  is  secondary  only  so  far  as  that  it  must  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  old  work.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  increase 
of  labor  only  stimulates  a  workman  to  do  better  what  he  has 
already  undertaken.  In  fact,  my  own  personal  plans  for  the 
candidates'  department,  during  the  coming  year,  mark  out  a 
greater  amount  of  correspondence  and  of  visitation  than  in 
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any  year  since  my  connection  with  the  office.  The  Board  of 
Education  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  have  conducted 
either  department  with  the  efficiency  that  might  have  been  put 
forth.  But  the  Secretaries  have  done  tlie  host  they  coukl,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  human  depravity  will  allow;  and  it  is  their 
conviction  that  all  their  efforts  for  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  increase  of  candidates 
and  the  means  of  sustaining  them,  have  precisely  the  opposite 
effect.  The  two  departments  are  harmonious,  co-relative,  and 
mutually  contributory  to  each  other's  prosperity.  At  least, 
the  operations  for  candidates  have  continued  to  flourish  more 
and  more.  In  regard  to  the  other  departuient,  and  the  best 
way  of  raising  funds  for  it,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  when  I 
come  to  that  subject. 


PR0P0S]-:D    KEPOKT    to    the    PRESBYT]CKIf:S. 

It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Moderator,  that  the  Board  suggest  the 
wisdom,  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyteries,  of  requiring,  from  the 
teachers  and  professors  of  institutions  of  learning,  a  report 
to  the  Presbyteries,  at  least  annually,  on  the  attainments  and 
general  standino;  of  all  the  candidates  under  their  care.  Such 
a-  report  is  designed  to  include  all  candidates,  whether  aided 
by  the  Board  or  not.  The  benefits  of  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment are  threefold.  1.  A  report  to  the  Presbyteries  w^ill  bring 
the  candidates  into  more  intimate  relation  with  the  Presby- 
teries, and  thus  give  them  the  opportunity  of  a  more  parental 
and  faithful  supervision.  2.  In  tlie  second  place,  it  will  call 
into  stronger  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  the  instructors  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  render  their  knowledge  of 
their  character  and  qualifications  more  available  to  the  church. 
3.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  will  promote  a  healthful  sense  of 
responsibility  on  tlie  part  of  the  young  men  to  their  Presbyte- 
ries. It  will  also  contribute  to  remove  among  candidates  for 
the  ministry  the  distinction  between  those  who  are  aided  by 
the  Board  and  those  who  are  not  aided — a  distinction  which  is 
sometimes  unduly  magnified.  The  Board  do  not  propose  to 
the  Assembly  to  enjoin  upon  the  Presbyteries  the  adoption  of 
this  new  regulation  about  reports,  but  simply  to  recommend 
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the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  leave 
each  to  act  as  may  be  judged  best. 

HINTS  ON  CHOOSING  A  PROFESSION. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  young  men  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  world  is  so  active  with  influences 
to  claim  their  services,  the  Board  have  ventured  to  present 
some  considerations  to  the  youth  of  the  clnirch,  in  regard  to 
tlie  principles  which  should  guide  the  determination  of  their 
course  in  life.  I  will  barely  mention  the  principles  brought  to 
view. 

1.  A  leading  principle  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  is  to 
follow  the  one  best  suited  to  a  young  man's  gifts  and  endow- 
ments. 2.  Another  principle  is,  that  that  profession  is  to  be 
chosen  which  God  seems  the  most  to  approve.  3.  Consider 
the  claims  of  that  profession  which  offers  the  widest  field  of 
usefulness.  4.  Another  principle  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  is  to  notice  the  direction  in  which 
Providence  points.  5.  A  preference  may  be  wisely  given, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  a  profession  that  admits  and 
nurtures  personal  improvement,  and  does  not  give  a  promin- 
ence to  sordid 'temptations.  6.  A  young  man  should  keep  in 
sight  the  rewards  of  eternity. 

DErARTMENT   OF    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  been  enabled  to  do  much  good, 
in  sustainins:  feeble  institutions  of  learnino;.  The  number  of 
'parochial  schools  h  not  large — probably  about  100;  but  they 
are  a  i>:reat  blessinij:  to  the  children  attending  them ;  and  their 
influence  upon  other  schools  is  important;  and  they  assist  in 
keeping  before  the  connnunity  the  great  principles  of  Presby- 
terian education.  A  revival  occurred  in  one  of  these  schools, 
in  which  eight  of  the  older  youth  were  hopefully  converted. 

The  luimber  of  Preshyterial  Academies  is  sixty-one,  and 
these  higher  institutions,  scattered  all  over  the  land,  are  accom- 
plishing important  results  for  Christian  education.  Their  num- 
ber ought  to  be  largely  augmented,  and  every  opportunity 
embraced  for  establishing  them  which  Providence  may  ofi'er. 
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A  number  of  conversions  have  taken  place  during  the  year 
in  our  academies.  The  greatest  religious  awakening  of  the 
year  occurred  in  the  Academy  at  Waveland,  Ind.,  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville.  In  this  revival 
twenty-three  of  the  students  united  with  the  church. 

Colleges  are  great  instrumentalities,  Mr.  Moderator,  in  advanc- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  church  should  not  establish 
them  too  fast,  but  fast  enough  ;  not  ahead  of  Providence,  nor  too 
far  behind  Providence;  but  according  to  the  providence.  In 
some  sections  of  our  church  there  are  too  many  colleges — in 
others  too  few ;  in  others,  the  number  is  just  right.  The  report 
of  the  Board  contains  various  su(>:«>:estions  about  the  colleiriate 
policy  of  our  church,  entitled  "Plain  Words  on  Colleges." 
The  discussion  is  on  the  following  points:  The  number  of 
colleges;  their  location;  tlie  right  time  for  establishing  them; 
buildings;  endowment;  debt;  trustees  and  professors;  standard 
of  scholarship;  discipline;  religious  instruction;  care  in  con- 
ducting revivals;  and  the  relation  of  each  college  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  church.  Hints  on  these  topics  may  be 
of  some  use,  perhaps,  to  thouglitful  educators.  Revivals  of 
religion  occurred  during  the  year  in  three  of  our  colleges,  viz: 
Davidson  College,  ]\".  C,  Westminister  College,  Mo.,  and 
Centre  College,  Ya.  The  number  of  students  converted  is 
from  thirty  to  hfty.  To  God  be  the  praise  for  these  and  other 
o;lorious  results. 

FUNDS    FOR   Tins   DEPARTMENT. 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  Moderator,  about  sustaining  our 
operations  among  tliese  institutions  of  learning.  Many  of 
tliem  need  help  for  a  period,  and  they  ought  to  have  it.  Tlie 
Board  of  Education  could  advantageously  spend  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  establishing,  maintaining 
and  invigorating,  institutions  of  learning.  But  how  shall  we 
get  funds?  The  Assembly  has,  as  yet,  taken  no  definite 
measures  to  secure  collections.  Hitherto  these  important  opera- 
tions have  been  chiefly  sustained  by  tlie  benevolence  ot  two 
of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  church.  One  of  them  set  the  de- 
partment in  motion  by  a  donation  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
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and  has  kept  it  in  motion  with  an  annual  rannificence  tran- 
scending all  just  claims  upon  his  liberality.  The  other  elder 
maintained  all  the  needy  parochial  schools  for  four  or  five 
years,  by  similar  gifts,  but  has  latterly  felt  constrained  to  with- 
draw, or  at  least  suspend,  his  donations.  This  position  of 
things,  Mr.  Moderator,  is  unworthy  our  church.  If  this  de- 
partment ought  to  be  sustained  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  sustained 
on  some  general,  systematic,  efficient  plan,  in  which  the  great 
body  of  our  churches  can  co-operate.  The  plan  which  the 
Board  respectfully  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  that  of 
taking  up  collections  on  the  last  Thursday  of  February,  and  of 
uniting  on  that  day  alms  with  our  prayers.  This  plan  is  Scrip- 
tural, simple,  economical,  practicable  and  efficient.  As  to  its 
efficiency,  the  Board  have  great  hopes,  and  are  willing,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  assume  the  resi^onsibility  of  its  working. 
We  think  that  we  have  a  right,  Mr.  Moderator,  to  ask  the 
Assembly  to  give  the  Board  a  plan  for  the  raising  of  funds. 

Mr.  Moderator,  the  Board  wish  to  make  progress  in  their 
efforts  to  sustain  institutions.  They  cannot  do  so  without  some 
plan.  They  would  rather  resign  this  branch  of  their  work  to 
the  General  Assembly  than  remain  stationary,  and  unable  to 
meet  the  urgent  demands  upon  their  help.  They  would  rather 
ask  you,  sir,  to  choose  some  other  agency  to  do  this  work,  or 
if  not  agency,  agents,  than  to  have  it  falter  under  their  care. 
This  is  not  the  age  to  lag  behind.  It  is  not  the  period  of  the 
world  to  take  steps  backward.  "Forward,"  as  in  the  days  of 
Israel,  is  the  true  Presbyterian  motto.  Our  standard  should 
know  no  retreat.  Carry  it  onward,  carry  it  on !  Place  it  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight!  Rally  around  it,  men  and  brethren, 
in  the  name  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant;  and  the  old 
banner  of  blue  will  win  its  victories,  as  in  ages  that  are  past, 
so  now,  and  in  ages  that  are  to  come. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  which  this 
report  was  referred,  oiFered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted: 

Resolved^  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  learns  with  grati- 
tude of  the  general  success  that  has  attended  the  operations  of 
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the  Board  of  Education  during  the  past  year,  as  evinced  both 
by  the  increase  of  candidates  and  funds. 

Resolved^  2.  That  the  best  hopes  of  continued  and  enlarged 
success  in  the  church's  operations  in  this  department,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  is,  under  God,  in  prayer — and  the  Assembly 
cordially  recommend  to  all  ministers  to  give  increased  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  in  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary. 

Resolved^  3.  That  one  of  the  means  of  success  in  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  consists  in  the 
faitliful  and  interested  supervision  of  the  Presbyteries;  and  as 
such  supervision  implies  the  possession,  on  their  part,  of  defihite 
knowledge  of  tlie  progress  of  all  candidates  in  their  studies, 
and  of  their  general  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office — it  be 
recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
obtaining,  at  least  once  a  year,  from  the  teachers  and  professors 
where  tlie  candidates  are  pursuing  their  studies,  a  report  on 
such  points,  and  in  such  form  as  such  Presbytery  may  deem 
best. 

Resolved^  4.  That  the  Assembly  are  gratified  to  learii  of  the 
establishment  of  so  many  academies  under  the  care  of  Presby- 
teries, in  addition  to  numy  others  under  the  nuiiiagement  of 
Presbyterians,  and  urge  continued  attention  to  the  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  chui-ch  and  the  country  in  the  principles  of 
the  Bible.  And  this  Assembly  further  testify  their  continued 
interest  in  the  "Ashman  Institute,"  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  rejoice  that  the  first  fruits  of 
that  Seminary  consist  in  the  education  of  three  niissioiuiries  for 
Africa,  who  are  now  on  the  dee]),  crossing  over  with  the  Gospel 
message  to  their  brethren  in  that  benighted  continent. 

Resolved^  5.  That  the  Assembly  cherish,  with  increased 
aftection  and  regard,  the  system  of  collegiate  education  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  engaged  the  energies  and  prayers 
of  Presbyterians;  and  w^iilst  they  believe  that  new  colleges 
should  be  established  to  meet  the  educational  denumds  of 
Providence,  they  think  tliat  very  great  care  and  prudence  are 
requisite  in  locating  and  in  founding  those  institutions;  and 
particularly  do  the  Assembly  reconunend  to  the  friends  of  the 
colleges  already  in  existence,  to  endow  them  fully;  in  the 
meantime,  to  avoid  debt  ;  to  raise  the  standard  of  scliolarship; 
and  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  religious  influence  and 
instruction;  and  generally  to  endeavor  to  nuike  every  college 
w^ithin  the  bounds  of  the  church  worthy  of  the  ancient  form  "of 
Presbyterianism ;  suited  to  co-operate  with  theological  semin- 
aries in  increasing  the  power  of  ministerial  education,  and  able 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
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6.  Tliat  this  Assembly  renew  tlieir  recommendation  to 
parents,  in  consecrating  their  children  to  God,  and  training 
them  to  become  worthy  members  of  the  church,  to  dedicate 
such  as  in  their  judgment  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  the  holy  office  of  the  ministr3^ 

Y.  That  this  Assembly  appoint  the  last  Thursday  of  February 
as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  rising  generation,  and  especially  the  baptized  youth 
of  the  church,  the  officers  and  students  of  colleges,  academies, 
and  all  institutions  of  learning  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands, 
and  earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  faithfully  observed  through- 
out our  Zion ;  and  they  furthermore  reconnnend  to  the  churches 
to  unite  alms  with  their  prayers,  and  to  take  up  collections  on 
that  day  for  the  object  specified  in  the  preamble  of  this  report. 

8.  That  all  the  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  church  be 
requested  to  preach  once,  at  discretion,  during  the  year,  on  a 
call  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  setting  forth  the  doings  of  both  the 
church  and  the  pulpit — that  is,  to  portray  the  crying  destitu- 
tions of  our  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  up  for  conside- 
ration such  things  as  will  recommend  the  Gospel  ministry  as  a 
calling,  in  order  that  parents  and  youth  may  give  its  clahns  a 
respectful  hearing. 

9.  That  we  earnestly  urge  Presbyteries  and  "  Committees 
ad  inierim^''  to  guard  with  a  becoming  caution,  and  a  firm 
vigilance,  the  door  to  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  so  as  not 
to  admit  to  that  sacred  calling  men  wanting  in  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  for  its  high  and  holy  functions. 


THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

Dr.  Palmer,  from  the  Committee  to  which  were  referred  the 
reports  of  Princeton,  Allegheny,  Danville  and  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  reported  upon  the  confinued  prosperity  of 
these  Institutions,  and  the  tokens  of  the  divine  favor  manifested 
in  the  increase  of  students,  and  in  the  deeper  tone  of  piety 
prevailing  in  them  all.  The  revival  of  religion  which  has  so 
recently  refreshed  the  church  at  large,  has  been  equally 
enjoyed  within  the  walls  of  these  seminaries;  as  shown  in  a 
constant  attendance  upon  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer,  in 
active  labors  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  especially  in  in- 
creasing devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions.  In  nearly  all  these 
schools,  several  young  men  have  already  consecrated  themselves 
to  this  blessed  work,  and  others  are  seriously  pondering  their 
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duty  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  liigWy  gratifying  to  note  in 
this  connexion,  that  the  reports  are  this  year  nnusually  ex- 
phcit,  in  commending  the  diligence  of  professors  and  students 
in  their  immediate  duties,  as  ilhistrating  the  truth  of  Lutlier's 
famous  motto,  ^''hene  orasse  est  bene  studnisse^'' 

The  financial  condition  of  these  important  schools  is  reported 
to  be  sound ;  each  having  funds  securely  invested  sufficient  to 
pay  current  expenses,  and  each  showing  a  balance  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  Allegheny,  the  endowment  of 
the  fourth  professorship  is  progressing,  and  not  yet  completed; 
and  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  are  in  process 
of  erection.  Through  the  munificent  liberality  of  one  lady  at 
Princeton,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  trustees 
and  directors,  to  provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  their  stu- 
dents. At  Danville,  while  the  general  fund  has  been  increased 
over  $8,000.00,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  full 
Faculty,  there  is  yet  a  loud  and  a  just  call  for  means  with  which 
to  erect  buildings,  to  enlarge  the  Library,  and  to  endow  scholar- 
ships. In  relation  to  this  whole  matter  of  furnishing  all  these 
institutions  with  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort of  professors  and  students,  the  committee  recommend  that 
the  Assembly  urge  upon  the  churches  to  respond  to  the  efiforts 
made  by  the  directors  of  each  of  these  seminaries,  by  liberal 
contributions,  for  the  immediate  supply  of  these  great  and 
pressing  wants. 

Three  new  scholarships  have  been  founded  at  Princeton,  and 
one  at  Allegheny. 

The  report  was  concluded  by  a  recommendation  to  sanction 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  titles  and  departments  of  instruction  at 
Princeton,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Faculty,  and 
to  allow  the  session  at  Allegheny  to  close  on  the  Wednesday 
preceding  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April. 

Tlie  chair  of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theolocrv  in 
Danville  Seminary  being  reported  as  still  vacant,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Breckinridge  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  same, 
which  appointment,  we  regret  to  learn,  he  has  since  declined, 
leaving  that  important  institution  for  another  year  with  an 
incomplete  corps  of  instructors. 
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No  one  sign  of  the  times  appears  to  us  so  impressive  as  tlie 
zeal  awakened  throughout  tlie  church  in  behalf  of  Theological 
education.  Within  ten  years  past,  all  the  older  seminaries 
have  greatly  increased  their  endowments  and  enlarged  their 
faculties.  Two  new  institutions  have  sprung  into  being,  in  the 
main  fully  equipped  for  effective  service.  What  do  these 
things  foretoken,  if  not  that  the  Lord  is  preparing  His  church 
for  stirring  times  not  far  before  us  in  "the  future  ?  It  will  be 
found,  through  the  entire  history  of  the  visible  church,  that 
upon  the  threshhold  of  great  events  she  is  impelled,  uncon- 
sciously, b}'^  a  hidden,  yet  irresistible  influence,  to  gird  herself 
and  pass  through  the  antecedent  training  which  is  afterwards 
seen  to  be  indispensable  for  the  work  she  is  enabled  to  achieve. 
What,  then,  is  implied  in  this  npte  of  preparation,  when  all 
our  Theological  Seminaries  are  not  only  suddenly  endowed 
with  means,  but  equipped  with  teachers  the  most  learned  and 
able  wliich  the  age  can  afford — men  whom  the  church  delights 
to  honor  and  trust ;  when,  as  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  increased 
one-fourth ;  when  the  spirit  of  God  works  with  His  almighty 
power  over  the  whole  land ;  and  when,  in  these  sacred  institu- 
tions themselves,  the  wail  of  the  heathen  world  is  heard,  and 
the  response  is  given  by  one  and  another,  "  here  am  I,  send 
me  ?"  Surely  this  is  "  the  sound  of  the  going  in  the  tops  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  when  the  church  must  hasten  herself;  for 
the  Lord  goeth  out  before  her  to  smite  the  hosts  of  the  Philis- 
tines!" 


■'M 


N0ETH-WE8TEKN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINAEY. 

Tlie  reception  of  this  institution,  and  its  full  establishment 
by  the  Assembly,  occasioned,  perhaps,  more  discussion  than 
any  other  single  subject;  certainly  it  caused  greater  anxiety, 
as,  more  than  any  other,  it  threatened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  body.  From  Baird's  Digest  we  extract  the  antecedent 
history  of  this  institution,  wliich,  in  this  connection,  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  In  the  year  1830,  the  Synod  of  In- 
diana commenced  at  South  Hanover,  an  institution  called  the 
"  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,"  which  received  such  tokens 
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of  the  Divine  favor  as  led  to  the  projection  of  a  seminary  upon 
a  broader  basis.  At  a  convention  held  at  Louisville,  in  1838, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Synods  of  Indiana,  Cincin- 
nati and  Kentucky,  and  from  seven  Presbyteries,  the  institu- 
tion was  transferred  from  South  Hanover  to  New  Albany,  and 
was  opened  at  the  latter  place  in  1840,  under  the  control  of 
the  Synods  of  Indiana  and  Cincinnati.  Five  other  Synods 
subsequently  resolved 'to  co-operate,  viz:  Missouri,  in  1811; 
Illinois,  in  1812 ;  N^orthern  Indiana,  in  1844 ;  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  in  1846.  In  the  year  1853,  a  majority  of  these 
Synods  united  in  offering  the  institution  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, who  fixed  the  location  at  Danville,  Ky.  Some  dis- 
satisfaction being  created  by  this  decision,  the  New  Albany 
Seminary  was  continued  in  operation,  and  at  length  transferred 
to  Chicago.  Discord,  however,  prevailing  in  the  counsels  of 
those  concerned  in  its  management,  it  was  determined  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  care  of  the  Assembly,  leaving  that  body  to  fix  its 
location  and  appoint  its  ofticers. 

The  papers  relating  to  this  transfer  being  handed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  to  the  Moderator,  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Seminaries,  which  reported  upon  the  same  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  to  which  were 
referred  certain  ])apers  toucliing  the  proposed  transfer  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  North-west,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  upon  examination 
of  the  papers  they  are  found  to  be, 

1.  An  overture  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Semin- 
ary, proposing  a  transfer  of  tlie  same  from  the  several  Synods 
united  in  its  control,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  tlie  United  States. 

2.  Papers  detailing  the  action  of  eight  Synods,  viz: — the 
Synods  of  Cincinnati,  of  Northern  Indiana,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Chicago,  AYisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Southern  Iowa,  autliorizing  tlie 
above  mentioned  transfer,  and  instructing  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  present  the  overture  touching  this  matter  to  this  General 
Assembly. 

3.  Two  printed  documents  being  the  Constitution  of  the  North- 
western Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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4.  Certain  papers  stating  tlie  opinions  and  wishes  of  twenty- 
nine  Presbyteries  in  connection  with  the  eight  Synods. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  I^ew  Albany  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  now  in  possession  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
tliat  Institution. 

6.  Papers  containing  proposals  for  the  endowment  of  the 
seminary  upon  condition  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  located  at  Chicago,  or  at  Indianapolis,  respectively. 

7.  A  statement  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  seminary 
of  the  North- West. 

These  papers  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  their  contents  may  be  briefly  stated  to  the  Assembly. 
Of  the  eight  confederate  Synods :— Five,  viz :  the  Synods  of 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Indiana,  Northern  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
urge  the  transfer  siwjjpliciter^  without  any  opinion  or  direction 
expressed  on  any  matter  connected  with  it.  Two  Synods,  viz: 
the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  and  Southern  Iowa  connect  with  the 
transfer  a  request,  that  Professors  be  elected  only  when  the 
endowment  shall  be  sufficient  to  warrant  it :  And  one  Synod, 
viz:  that  of  Iowa,  in  a  paper  from  its  abridgement,  not  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Committee,  seems  to  desire  that  the  Assembly, 
shall  exercise  only  a  negative  control  over  the  appointments  in 
said  Seminary. 

It  is  clear,  liowever,  that  all  these  Synods,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  desire  this  Assembly  during  its  present  sessions  to 
accept  the  direction  of  tlie  seminary,  to  hold  and  to  exercise 
all  the  po'^crs  at  present  vested  in  tliemselves  as  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution,  now  oiFered  to  this  Assembly. 
It  claims  the  assets  of  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary, 
amounting  to  $39,430,  which  the  trustees  of  that  Institution 
seem  authorized  to  transfer.  Of  this  amount,  however,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  these  trustees,  but  is 
acknowledged  to  be  at  the  control  of  tlie  General  Assembly, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  the  Assembly  will  put  to  the  service  of 
this  Institution,  it  having  been  originally  contributed  for  Theo- 
logical education  in  the  West.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  wishes  of  the  donor,  who  is  still  living,  may  easily  be 
ascertained,  and  should  be  decisive  upon  this  point.  Against 
the  remaining  $14,430  must  be  placed  a  debt  incurred  by  the 
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seminary  of  the  N^orth-west,  of  $5,241,  wliich  the  Board  has 
ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the  New  Albany  Insti- 
tution, in  the  hands  of  its  trustees.  Shoukl  the  Assembly 
agree  to  accept  the  direction  and  control  of  this  seminary,  in 
accordance  with  the  overture  of  these  eight  Synods,  two  dis- 
tinct proposals  are  made,  looking  to  its  endowment.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  Cliicago  shall  be  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  new 
institution,  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick  gives  his  written  obligation 
to  pay  to  the  directors  who  shall  be  appointed,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  four  annual  instal- 
ments, and  drawing  6  per  cent,  interest  from  the  opening  of 
the  seminary — that  is  to  say,  $25,000  for  each  Professor  whom 
this  Assembly  shall  appoint  in  the  same.  In  addition  to  this 
promise  of  Mr.  McCormick,  and  upon  the  condition  that,  within 
the  period  of  two  years,  buildings  costing  not  less  than  $50,000 
shall  be  erected  upon  a  designated  site,  certain  persons  make  a 
grant  of  45  acres  of  land,  definitely  located,  the  market  value 
of  which  is  not  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Indianapolis 
shall  be  selected  for  a  location,  certain  persons  of  the  Synod  of 
Indiana,  Northern  Indiana,  and  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois, 
pledge  the  sum  of  $25,000  towards  the  endowments,  drawing 
six  per  cent,  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution ;  also, 
$25,000  more  are  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Indianapolis  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  on  the  site  given  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
HoUiday,  which  is  itself  valued  at  $10,000.  In  addition  to 
these  two  amounts,  there  appears  to  be  a  reliable  suJ)scription 
of  $6,000  in  another  place,  making  a  total  in  money  subscribed, 
and  grants  of  land,  of  about  $66,000.  Upon  a  deliberate  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facts  thus  comprehensively  stated,  in  view  of 
the  promise  given  of  an  early  endowment  of  the  institution : 
Especially,  in  view  of  the  unanimity  and  earnestness  with  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  church  as  that  represented  by  eight  dis- 
tinct Synods  dspress  their  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  high  order  in  the  North-west,  your  com- 
mittee unanimously  concur  in  recommending  the  two  following 
resolutions  to  the  General  Assembly : 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  overture  emanating 
from  the  above  named  eight  Synods,  this  Assembly  does  now 
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accept  the  direction  and  control  of  the  seminary  known  by 
tlie  corporate  name  and  style  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  North-west." 

liesolved^  That  the  Assembly,  during  its  present  sessions, 
will  decide  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  its  members  what 
place  within  the  limits  of  these  eight  Synods  shall  be  selected 
as  the  seat  of  said  seminary.  The  matters  of  detail  as  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Seminary,  the  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  cannot  well  be  considered  until  these  pre- 
liminary points  shall  be  decided,  and  therefore  make  no  report 
upon  the  same. 

The  two  resolutions  of  this  report  were  adopted  without 
debate,  by  which  the  Assembly  took  the  institution  under  its 
care,  and  the  way  was  open  for  the  discussion  upon  its  location. 
The  cities  of  Indianapolis  and  of  Chicago  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion. We  will  endeavor  to  present  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  each. 

The  claims  of  Indianapolis  w^ere  advocated  by  Mr.  Sheets, 
Ruling  Elder,  and  Hev.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Stevenson,  Cunning- 
ham, Crozier  and  Lowrie,  in  a  running  debate  that  extended 
through  several  sessions,  upon  substantially  these  grounds:  1. 
That  it  was  central  to  a  large  Presbyterian  population,  while 
(Chicago  was  upon  the  border  of  the  whole  territory  which 
this  Seminary  was  expected  to  cover.  In  this  location  it  would 
be  sure  of  sympathy  and  Christian  support.  Mr.  Crozier  pre- 
sented statistics  to  show  that  of  the  ninety  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  the  North-west,  sixty-one  or  two-thirds  came  from 
the  Synods  of  Indiana  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Lowrie  enlarged  upon  the  general  fact,  that 
seminaries  had  been  more  successful  when  planted  near  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  field  from  wdiich  their  patronage  is 
drawn,  and  that  naturally  students  from  the  less  thickly  settled 
portions  gather  around  the  more  densely  populated. 

Dr.  Wilson  represented  that  Indianapolis  was  the  centre  of 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions.  It  was  between 
as  to  North,  South,  East  and  West.  He  warned  the  Assembly 
that  wdien  Allegheny  was  settled  with  but  a  single  voice 
against  it,  a  seminary  was  soon  after  planted  near  Cincinnati, 
now  lost  to  us;  and  that  the  location  at  Danville  had  created 
26 
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the  necessity  for  tlie  institution  about  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating. Is  Chicago  the  centre  of  these  Synods?  If  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  are  in  the  field,  Chicago  is  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangle,  and  Indianapolis  is  in  the  centre.  2.  It  was 
argued  that  the  Assembly  must  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  other  seminaries  in  the  future,  as  the  country  and  the 
church  should  expand,  and  that  consequently  the  location  of 
this  institution  should  be  fixed  with  that  ulterior  reference. 
Mr.  Sheets  pronounced  the  Korth-west  to  be  itself  an  empire, 
and  Dr.  Wilson  defined  its  boundaries  from  the  Scioto  to  the 
West,  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  British  possessions,  and  could 
this  vast  region,  with  its  future  teeming  population,  be  supplied 
by  one  institution?  It  seemed  to  be  conceded  that  if  but  one 
seminary  was  contemplated,  Indianapolis  was  not  the  place  for 
it,  and  that  if  it  should  be  selected,  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try would  shortly  require  another  seminary  at  another  point. 
3.  The  expensiveness  of  living  at  Chicago,  a  consideration  that 
was  pressed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  candidates  for  the 
ministry  were  usually  poor,  and  required  to  be  educated  from 
the  treasury  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  endowment  offered 
at  Chicago  came  from  a  single  man,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  aftections  of  God's  people  would  not  be  so  strongly  drawn 
forth  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  smaller  contributions  of  a 
great  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ui'ged  in  favor  of  Chicago  chiefly 
by  Dr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Spring,  1.  That  this  Assembly  was 
called  upon  to  locate  one  seminary,  not  two;  none  of  the 
parties  concerned  had  asked  for  more  than  one,  and  that  the 
conviction  was  growing  stronger  and  deeper  in  the  mind  of 
the  church  against  the  multiplication  of  theological  seminaries. 
The  Assembly  being  restricted  in  its  deliberations  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  07ie  seminary  now  wanted,  the  concessions  of  the 
opposing  speakers  yielded  the  argument  in  favor  of  Chicago. 
2.  That  the  location  of  this  seminary  at  Indianapolis  would 
tend  to  cripple  both  Allegheny  and  Danville,  from  its  proximity 
to  these  two  places,  and  that  the  Assembly  was  bound  in  good 
faith,  in  planning  new  enterprises,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  old,  which  had  been  inaugurated  under  its 
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auspices.  3.  Chicago  had  been  once  selected  by  the  directors 
of  New  Albany  as  the  place  to  wliich  that  institution  should 
be  translated;  which  was  pleaded  as  the  unbiassed  judgment 
of  the  very  parties  now  pleading  for  Indianapolis.  4.  At 
Chicago  a  sufficient  endowment  was  offered  to  equip  the  semin- 
ary at  once,  and  put  it  in  vigorous  operation.  Whei'eas,  at 
Indianapolis,  besides  the  site  and  a  given  amount  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  sufficient 
endowment  had  been  obtained.  If  the  offer  at  Chicago  came 
chiefly  from  a  single  source,  this  left  the  general  resources  of 
the  church  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  remaining  wants  of  the 
new  seminary.  5.  Finally,  it  was  urged  that  in  a  growing 
city  like  Chicago,  many  advantages  were  afforded  which  could 
not  be  enjoyed 'in  a  smaller;  such  as  opportunities  for  self 
support,  for  the  study  of  man,  for  the  exercise  of  gifts  in  the 
informal  efforts  to  do  ffood. 

Much  of  the  special  pleading  in  this  rambling  debate  might 
well  have  been  spared ;  for  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  242  in  favor  of  Chicago,  against  64  for  Indianapolis, 
turned  mainly  upon  two  points;  that  in  the  former  place  a 
competent  endowment  was  already  secured,  lifting  the  institu- 
tion at  once  upon  its  feet,  and  that  both  parties  were  agreed ; 
that  for  the  one  seminary,  which  alone  the  Assembly  was 
called  to  locate,  Chicago  was  the  proper  seat.  But  for  the 
satisfaction  of  tliose  who  wished  to  talk  the  whole  thing 
through,  the  Assembly  was  about  as  well  prepared  to  vote 
upon  the  reading  of  the  papers  as  after  the  debate. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  was  to  organize  the  semin- 
ary by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  the  appointment 
of  officers.  The  Committee  on  Seminaries  reported,  through 
its  cliairman,  resolutions  accepting  this  generous  offer  of  Mr. 
McCormick,  and  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for 
his  munificent  donation  of  $100,000.  They  also  submitted 
the  draft  of  a  constitution,  based  upon  that  of  Kew  Albany, 
with  only  such  changes  as  were  necessitated  by  the  transfer  of 
the  institution  to  the  Assembly.  They  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  hereafter  to  be  chosen  under  this  constitu- 
tion, be  instructed  to  accept  or  not,  at  their  discretion,  the 
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offer  of  certain  lands  at  Chicago  clogged  with  restrictions; 
and  that  they  take  measures  for  the  legal  transfer  and  safe  in- 
vestment of  all  the  property  accruing  to  tlie  seminary,  and  to 
procure  such  legishxtion  from  the  State  of  Illinois  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  this  object.  The  Committee  further  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  instruction  in  the  seminary,  providing 
for  four  chairs,  viz:  1,  The  chair  of  Exegetic  and  Didactic 
Theology;  2,  the  chair  of  Polemic  and  Pastoral  Theology; 
3,  the  cliair  of  Church  History  and  Government;  4,  the  chair 
of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 

This  distribution,  though  not  unprecedented,  is  at  once  per- 
ceived to  be  unusual ;  and  was  undoubtedly  suggested  with  a 
design.  It  was  notorious  that  the  North-west  had  been  divided 
into  parties,  ranging  under  two  leaders;  and* this  schism  had 
defeated  all  preceding  efforts  at  Synodical  control,  and  the 
Assembly  wa"s  invoked  to  settle  the  dispute  by.  its  own 
sovereign  and  free  action.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly;  could  they  be  brougiitto  co-operate 
as  colleagues  in  the  same  institution,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole 
region  previously  so  distracted,  would  be  harmonized,  and  thus 
hearty  support  would  be  given  to  the  seminary.  The  Com- 
mittee doubtless  thought  it  their  duty  in  submitting  their 
scheme,  to  leave  the  way  perfectly  clear  for  such  an  adjustment 
of  past  difficulties,  if  it  could  be  effected.  Whether  the  As- 
sembly failed  to  penetrate  this  design,  which,  of  course,  was 
not  disclosed,  or  whether  it  was  satisfied  from  all  that  had 
occurred,  that  such  reconciliation  and  co-operation  were  im- 
practicable, it  refused  to  sanction  tlie  proposed  distribution, 
and  re-modeled  it  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  method. 
At  a  later  stage,  by  large  and  commanding  votes.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice  w^as  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology;  Dr.  AYillis  Lord  to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  History;  Dr.  L.  J.  Ilalsey  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Historical  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Government; 
and  Dr.  W.  M.  Scott  to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  this  election,  the  proceedings  were 
arrested  by  a  motion  from  Dr.  E.  D.  McMaster,  to  refer  the 
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subject  of  the  T^orth-western  Seminary  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  Dr.  McMaster  conld 
not  seriously  have  expected  that  the  Assembly  would  stay  its 
action,  and  refuse  to  do  what,  with  great  deliberation  and  after 
protracted  debate,  it  had  solemnly  declared  itself  ready  to 
accomplish.  The  motion  in  question  was  evidently  nothing 
more  than  a  i^eg  upon  whicli  to  hang  a  speech,  which  for  nearly 
three  mortal  hours  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  inflict  upon  the 
Assembly.  It  is  not  our  design  to  present  an  abstract  of  this 
remarkable  speech,  nor  of  the  reply  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Rice, 
because  of  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  both  to  the  issue  before  the 
house.  Never,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  has  it  been  our 
fortune  to  listen  to  a  speech  so  entirely  purposeless  as  that  of  Dr. 
McMaster;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  sufiicient  object  to  justify 
the  Assembly  before  the  world  in  the  action  whicli  put  him 
safely  and  quietly  on  the  shelf,  to  achieve  martyrdom  by  a 
felo-de-se.  The  greater  part  of  it  w^is  a  mere  detail  of  his 
personal  grievances,  and  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sufFerecl 
from  hosts  of  persecuting  enemies,  through  years  of  patient 
forbearance  on  his  part.  Even  according  to  his  own  view  of 
the  case,  it  was  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  a  man  of  consid- 
erable eminence  resign  his  manhood,  and  thus  wipe  his  eyes 
upon  the  public.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  gleamed  passages 
of  loftier  tone,  as  though,  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Reformers, 
he  alone  had  the  courage  to  lift  up  truth  as  she  is  fallen  in  the 
streets.  We  cannot  but  respect  a  man  who,  with  sublime  con- 
fldence  in  the  vitality  and  power  of  truth,  records  his  single 
protest  against  the  defections  of  his  age,  calmly  assured  that 
God  will  grant  it  a  resurrection  in  the  day  of  His  own  power. 
But  there  is  always  in  such  utterances  a  serene  majesty,  a 
tone  of  lofty  and  commanding  import,  singularly  contrasting 
with  the  splenetic  denunciations  which  were  heard  upon  the 
Assembly's  floor.  With  an  intense  and  morbid  egotism,  Dr. 
McMaster  sought  to  represent  himself  as 

"  The  sei'aph  Abdiel,  faithful  found, 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he." 

The  persecutions  he  had  so  long  endured,  and  which  were  now 
to  culminate  in  his  final  proscription,  all  sprung  from  that  hate- 
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fill  slave  power  whicli  could  only  put  its  heel  upon  the  church 
after  it  had  first  crushed  him.  After  a  strain  of  denunciation, 
wliich  had  all  the  bitterness  of  invective  witliout  its  scorpion 
sting,  his  lono;  discursive  speech  concluded  with  feeble  threats 
and  gasconade,  sufficient  only  to  excite  the  mirthful  ridicule  of 
his  opponent,  and  the  commisseration  of  others  who  were  too 
little  annoyed  to  be  angry,  and  were  too  good  natured  to  bur- 
lesque. The  patience  of  the  house  was,  however,  inexhaustible. 
He  was  heard  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  when  his 
motion  was  quietly  tabled,  and  the  Assembly  went  forward  to 
elect  Professors,  a[)point  Dii'ectors,  and  completely  equip  the 
new  seminary,  just  as  though  this  long  parenthesis  in  its  pro- 
ceedings had  not  occurred.  Thus  ended  this  long  debate  upon 
the  North-western  Seminary,  wliich,  for  months  before,  had 
been  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  Assembly ;  awaking  the 
anxious  fears  of  some,  and  the  sanguine  forebodings  of  others. 
A  debate,  in  which  both  parties  passed  nearly  through  the 
seven  degrees,  from  the  "retort  courteous,"  through  the  "quip 
modest,"  and  the  "reply  churlish,"  to  the  "reproof  valiant," 
ending  at  last  in  Dr.  Mr.  McMaster's  speech,  in  the  "counter- 
check quarrelsome;"  who  might  well  describe  the  whole  with 
Touchstone  in  the  play,  "I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  lie 
circumstantial^  nor  he  durst  give  me  the  lie  direct^  and  so  we 
measured  swords  and  parted." 


REVISED    BOOK    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thorn  well.  Chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee, 
in  taking  the  platform,  was  for  a  moment  embarrassed  by  the 
impatience  of  some  members,  who,  from  their  interest  in  some 
suspended  business  before  the  House,  wished  to  postpone  the 
order  of  the  day  till  that  miglit  be  dispatched.  The  effect  of 
this  movement  was,  however,  not  unhappy.  In  his  effort  to 
economize  the  time  of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Thornwell's  speech 
became  all  the  more  terse  and  strong.  Brief  as  it  was,  it  was 
one  of  those  clear,  lucid  and  powerful  expositions  of  essential 
principles,  in  which  the  analytic  mind  of  the  speaker  enables 
him  so  uniformily  to  excel.  The  following  synopsis  is  taken 
bodily  from  the  Presbyterian ;  whose  report,  by  the  way,  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  surpasses  by  many  degrees  that 
of  any  other  journal  we  have  seen: 

Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell,  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  presented  as  their  report  a  revision  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline.  Dr.  Thornwell  said  he  would  not  go  over  the 
report  in  detail.  That  report  has  been  printed,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  members.  He  intended  at  present  only  to  state 
a  few  general  principles.  Some  of  the  changes  proposed  are 
important;  he  would  say  radical.  The  committee  have  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  old  Book  by  striking  out  redundancies, 
by  carrying  out  principles  already  implied  or  acted  upon,  and 
by,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonizing  the  whole  upon  the  three 
great  principles  which  he  would  now  state. 

1.  All  our  courts  are  regarded  simply  as  courts,  and  not  as 
parties  at  the  bar.  They  are  judges  called  upon  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  are  not  counsel,  or  pleaders, 
or  parties.  According  to  the  old  Book  the  lower  court  is  a 
party,  and  as  such  is  invariably  ruled  out  when  it  comes  to  the 
higher  court.  This  he  regarded  as  implying  what  is  false  in 
fact.  The  mere  fact  that  a  lower  court  has  tried  a  case  is  no 
evidence  of  prejudice.  It  moreover  contradicts  the  great 
principles  of  our  government.  Ours  is  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. Such  are  our  courts,  and  in  these  courts  you  ascend 
from  a  representative  body  covering  a  smaller  space,  to  a 
representative  body  covering  a  larger  space,  until  in  this 
Assembly  you  meet  the  parliament  of  the  whole  church.  The 
lower  court  often  has  important  information,  which  is  due  to 
the  larger  one  to  which  the  case  is  carried.  According  to  the 
old  Book,  you  are  not  appealing  from  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
church  to  a  larger  part  of  it,  but  from  one  part  of  it  to  another 
part.  The  true  principle  is  from  a  part  to  a  larger  part,  or  to 
the  whole.  In  regarding  your  lower  .courts  as  parties,  you 
actually  do  all  you  can  to  make  them  parties.  Knowing  they 
are  regarded  as  such,  tliey  will  naturally  so  consider  them- 
selves, and  naturally  act  accordingly.  But  by  right  they 
should  be*  placed  in  no  such  category.  They  come  here  as 
your  equals;  you  exchange  counsels  with  them,  and  thus 
mutually  reach  a  j,ust  decision. 
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It  has  been  objected  that,  by  this  meajis,  you  give  too  much 
influence  to  the  court  below.  You  certainly  do  give  an  influ- 
ence, but  still  not  an  unrighteous  one.  By  the  present  mode 
you  really  bar  a  portion  of  the  church  from  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion.  For  instance,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Assembly  of  1836, 
in  an  important  trial  for  heresy,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was 
excluded,  and  a  decision  secured  which  was  not  the  true  sense 
of  the  church,  because  the  large  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  out 
of  the  house.  And  at  the  same  Assembly  a  case  of  the  sort 
came  up,  which  was  decided  just  the  other  way,  because  the 
Synod  of  Cincinnati,  a  smaller  body,  was  out,  and  the  large 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  in  the  house.  But  it  is  also  said, 
that  sometimes  one  Presbytery  in  a  Synod  is  so  large  as  to 
make  them  a  majority  of  the  Synod.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  so  numerous  is  a  presum])tion  tluit  they  are  right. 

This  i)roposed  change  simply  goes  upon  the  principle  that 
each  court,  whether  Session,  Presbytery  or  Synod,  is  always 
a  court,  and  that  superior  courts  to  be  complete  must  include 
their  entire  membership. 

As  to  the  influence  of  prejudice,  said  to  be  thus  introduced, 
you  really  have  more  prc\judice  by  excluding  the  lower  court 
than  by  admitting  it;  for  it  is  still  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  we 
all  know  that  every  Assembly  is  composed  of  two  classes  of 
members,  those  in  the  House,  and  those  out  of  it — lobby  mem- 
bers— the  latter  often  more  influential  than  the  former.  You 
must,  after  all,  trust  your  judges,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  will  be  faithful,  and  do  their  duty. 

lie  came  lujw  to  a  point  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  though 
one  in  which  the  committee  has  been  severely  criticised — he 
means  the  relation  of  baptized  cliildren  to  the  church.  lie 
admits  that  it  is  a  radical  principle — the  principle  is,  that  the 
indispensable  condition,  on  which  a  man  becomes  subject  to 
discipline,  is  the  profession  of  his  faith.  It  is  objected  that 
the  connnittee  are  wanting  in  logic  in  contending  for  the  mem- 
bership of  baptized  children,  and  yet  not  discipline  them. 
These  brethren  take  the  ground  that  church  membership  neces- 
sarily involves  subjection  to  discipline.  You  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  say  it  is  inconsistent  to  adjnit  that  they  are 
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members,  and  yet  not  admit  them  to  all  the  privileges  and 
offices  of  the  church— to  the  Lord's  table,  the  eldership,  &c. 
You  debar  them  simply  because  they  do  not  helieve  professedly 
in  Christ.  Carry  out  the  remorseless  logic  of  these  brethren, 
and  you  seat  at  the  Lord's  table  all  baptized  worldlings  and 
hypocrites.  Sir,  you  have  two  classes  of  church  members — 
professing  and  non-professing ;  and  herein  is  the  reason  for  a 
difference  of  treatment.  Want  of  faith  incapacitates  the  non- 
professing  from  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  The  same  thing 
incapacitates,  for  subjection  to  judicial  process.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  the  true  idea  of  discipline.  Discipline 
is  not  penal;  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  to  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  or  as  a  vindication  of  justice;  it  is  rather  to 
produce  repentance.  These  provisions  are  all  penitential;  it 
is  to  bring  back  and  restore  an  ei'ring  brother.  It  is  a  healing 
remedy.  And  these  censures  are,  of  course,  as  utterly  absurd 
in  reo-ard  to  a  man  who  has  never  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
in  his  soul,  as  for  him  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  order  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  discipline,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Lord  upon  him.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  this  view  necessitates  the  distinction  between 
professing  and  non-professing  members.  He  would  say, 
therefgre,  that  in  the  whole  word  of  God  you  cannot  find  a 
single  case  where  discipline  does  not  depend  on  brotherhood 
in  the  faith.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  of  great 
moment.  What  is  the  ground  of  the  membership  of  baptized 
members?  Shall  we  take  the  ground  that  they  are  members 
by  profession?  Why,  sir,  this  would  be  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
sors. Our  doctrine  is,  that  they  are  members  through  their 
parents.  We  take  them  in  organically  by  families.  Do  you 
not  see,  then,  that  the  first  step  in  discipline  is  through  the 
parents?  You  act  on  this  principle  when  you  require  parents 
to  train  them  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
The  parents,  then,  are  the  tie  between  the  children  with  the 
church.  The  church  governs  them  through  their  parents. 
Here  is  the  discipline.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  position  into 
which  baptism  brings  a  child?  It  makes  him  a  child  of  the 
covenant.  Baptism  makes  the  broad  separation  as  to  the  cove- 
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nant  of  grace  between  the  church  and  the  world.  It  brings 
tlie  chikl  iiito  such  a  relation  that  it  can  plead  that  covenant, 
and  plead  it  with  a  power  and  a  pathos  that  unbaptized  chil- 
dren cannot.  It  gives  the  peculiar  right  of  inheritance  in 
these  promises,  and  puts  the  baptized  child  in  a  near  and 
blessed  relation  to  God.  It,  at  the  same  time,  places  the  child 
under  new  and  heavier  responsibilities  than  rest  on  the  world. 
And  the  parents'  duty  is  to  train  up  the  children,  pressing  these 
obligations  and  privileges  upon  them. 

But,  su])pose  they  grow  up  and  do  not  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  what  are  you  to  do  with  them  ?  Excommunicate  them, 
as  some  suggest?  No!  Do  as  the  Master  Avould.  If  they 
turn  their  back  upon  tlieir  birthright,  still  do  not  cast  them 
out;  but  follow  them  with  remonstrance,  exhortation  and 
prayers.  Bear  with  them.  They  bring  no  reproach.  They  are 
not  professors.  They  are  simply  chiklren  who  do  not  know 
their  birtJiright,  and  we  are  continually  persuading  them  to 
come  up  to  their  privileges. 

But,  suppose  you  take  the  other. course,  and  discipline  them. 
Wliat  then?  Wliy  you  are  using  your  spiritual  remedies  on 
men  wlio  have  no  adai)tation  to  receive  them,  or  you  till  your 
communion  tables  with  worldiugs  and  hy})ocrites.  It  is  this 
Avhicli  has  hlled  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  moderatism,  and 
other  churches  with  formalists.  The  system  proposed  in  the 
revision  is  really  that  on  which  our  church  lias  always  acted. 

Our  church  may  be  compared  to  the  Temple.  We  see 
tliere,  first,  the  sanctum  sanctorum.^  all  really  spiritual  persons; 
then  secondly,  the  sanctum^  separating  all  professedly  spiritual 
persons  from  all  without;  then  thirdly,  the  outer  court,  ecpially 
se})arate  from  the  second.  He  recognizes  in  the  church — 
1.  True  followers  of  the  Bcdeemer.  2.  Professors  without 
true  ])iety.  3.  Tliat  vast  congregation  whom  God  has  i)rought 
into  the  Church  by  baptism,  who  are  there  to  be  trained,  that 
they  may  be  led  at  last  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 

But  why  do  not  brethren  carry  out  their  principles?  They 
go  for  confining  discipline  to  baptized  persons.  What,  then, 
will  they  do  with  that  part  of  your  book  which  gives  all  chih 
dren  of  believing  parents   a  right  to   church  membership? 
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Will  tliey  not  be  required  to  discipline  tlie  children  of  be- 
lievers, whether  baptized  or  not?     Certainly,  if  consistent. 

3.  The  other  point  which  has  been  objected  to,  is  allowing 
deceived  church  members  to  witlidraw  from  the  church,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called,  opening  the  back  door.  For  himself,  so 
that  we  could  get  thieves  and  robbers  out  of  our  houses,  pro- 
vided they  carry  nothing  with  them,  he  was  glad  to  have 
any  door  opened,  whether  it  be  a  back  door  or  a  front  door. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  assumes  the  right  of  members  of  the 
church  to  withdraw  at  pleasure,  and  that  it  thus  renders  the 
church  a  voluntary  society.  But  what  is  a  voluntary  society  ? 
A  mere  thing  of  human  invention  and  contrivance.  .But 
surely  brethren  will  not  say  that  we  have  made  these  truths 
on  which  the  church  is  built.  But,  in  another  sense,  the 
church  is  a  voluntary  organization.  We  claim  that  all  who 
come  into  the  church  from  the  world  must  come  voluntarily. 
To  those  wliose  hearts  are  not  with  us,  we  say  withdraw.  But 
how  sliall  we  get  them  out?  These  brethren  say  if  a  man  gets 
into  your  house  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  you  cannot  let  him 
out  in  any  other  way  than  by  kicking  him  out.  But,  after  all, 
though  the  revision  proposes  to  open  a  mode  of  retirement  for 
a  church  member  under  certain  circumstances,  we^  still  say  the 
seal  of  baptism  is  on  him,  and  never  can  be  removed.  We 
only  pronounce  him  unfit  for  the  comnmnion  of  the  sanctum^ 
according  to  his  own  confession.  We  open  the  door  and  put 
them  back  in  their  ow^n  outer  court,  where,  by  their  own  state- 
ments, their  proper  place  is.  We  do  not  arraign  young  men 
and  young  women  before  the  session,  and  prosecute  them  for 
not  being  converted. 

The  revised  book  of  the  committee  has  been  pronounced  a 
failure.  It  may  possibly  not  meet  the  concurrence  of  this 
Assembly,  but  he  believes  before  God  it  embodies  the  true 
principles  of  a  spiritual  church.  What  we  are  aiming  at,  and 
what  we  want,  is  a  pure  body.  Our  baptized  children,  our 
non-professing  members,  occupy  a  curious  position.  In  heart 
they  belong  to  the  world ;  in  covenant  relation  they  belong  to 
God.  Because  of  the  latter  the  church  operates  first  upon 
these.     Hence  God  comes  with  His  blessing  to  you  first,  then 
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to  3^our  children,  and  lastly  to  as  many  as  are  afar  off,  whom 
the  Lord  shall  call. 

Dr.  Thornwell  was  followed  in  reply  by  Dr.  Ilumphrey,  who 
said  he  wislied  to  refer  to  the  history  of  onr  present  Book  of 
Discipline,  in  order  to  convince  the  Assembly  that  we  should 
do  the  work  of  revision,  if  at  all,  only  cantionsly  and  carefully. 
It  appears  that  when  it  was  determined,  in  the  old  Synod  of 
Pliiladelphia  and  New  York,  to  form  a  General  Assembly,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Book  of  Discipline. 
That  was  composed  of  such  men  as  Jolin  Rogers,  Kobert  Smith, 
Allison,  Woodhull,  Latta,  Duftield — all  well-known  names. 
Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  this  committee  reported  "A 
Plan  of  Govermnent  and  Discipline."  Tlie  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  composed  of  oidy  one  hnndred  members 
against  three  hundred  in  this  House,  were  not  then  ready  to 
adopt  it.  On  the  contrary,  after  thirteen  sessions,  extending 
through  eight  days,  their  discussions  only  resulted  in  printing 
it  and  sending  it  down  to  the  Presbyteries.  The  next  year 
these. Presbyteries  reported;  and  then  again,  not  until  after 
six  sessions,  extending  through  four  days,  was  it  referred  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  adoption  ; — so  careful  were  our  fathers  in 
adopting  this  Book.  Now,  shall  we  change  in  a  few  hours  what 
they  have  so  carefully  done,  and  make  changes,  too,  which  our 
brethren  themselves  avow  to  be  "'radical."  Dr.  Ilumphrey 
Would  here  express  his  regret  that  he  Is  compelled  to  dlff'er 
from  a  committee  of  names  so  honored  as  the  present  one,  but 
duty  constrains  him. 

Well,  this  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  with  so  much  care, 
went  into  effect,  and  was  used  till  1816,  when  another  revision 
w^as  called  for.  Then  Drs.  Pomeyn,  Alexander  and  Miller, 
(names  he  delights  to  speak,)  were  appointed  to  examine  it,  and 
rej^ort  next  year.  The  next  year  the  committee  asked  that 
Dr.  Nott  should  be  added  to  their  number,  and  in  1818  they 
reported  that  they  had  ''  made  some  progress  in  the  business." 
And  at  last,  in  1819,  after  three  years,  the  proposed  revision 
was  reported,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  sent  to  the  Pres- 
byteries for  "examination  and  suggestions."  He  wished  special 
notice  to  be  taken  of  the  extreme  caution  of  these  movements; 
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and  their  changes,  too,  were  not  "radical"  as  at  present.    In 

1820  this  committee  reported  that  the  number  and  contrariety 
of  opinions  had  greatly  perplexed  them,  but  that  they  had 
endeavored  to  harmonize  them  so  as  to  make  a  proper  and 
acceptable  Book  of  Discipline.  The  Assembly,  after  six  ses- 
sions, extending  through  four  days,  adopted  it.  Thus,  after  all 
this  caution  and  care,  had  this  Book  been  adopted,  which  now, 
after  forty  years,  we  propose  to  alter  in  a  few  hours. 

In  tlie  conmiittee's  revision,  we  are  asked  to  say,  that 
baptized  children  are  not  to  be  subject  to  discipline.  Let  us 
be  cautious  how  we  agree  to  this.  In  the  year  1Y89  it  was 
decided  that  baptized  children  are  subjects  of  discipline.    In 

1821  see  how  the  language  is  changed,  so  that  instead  of  say- 
ing "Inasmuch  as  all  baptized  children  are  members  of  the 
churcli,"  they  say  simply,  "all  baptized  jpersons  are  members 
of  the  church,  and  are  sul)ject  to  its  forms  and  discipline." 
Now  he  believes  that  words  are  things.  Some  of  the  greatest 
heresies  have  turned  on  little  words;  and  the  words  now  pro- 
posed would,  in  his  view,  be  replete  with  danger. 

Let  us  take  warning,  too,  from  the  obvious  tendencies  in 
this  matter.  In  the  year  1811,  according  to  the  statistics,  there 
were  198  infant  baptisms  to  1,000  communicants;  but  accord- 
ing to  these  same  statistical  tables,  the  proportion  has  been 
running  down  till  you  now  have  but  51  to  1,000,  and  this  has 
been  a  constant  and  gradual  diminution.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
is  this  a  time  to  give  up  your  principles,  and  take  down  the 
bars?  No,  sir,  no!  He  was  aware  that  it  has  been  objected 
that  these  statistics  are  inaccurate,  but  you  will  perceive  that 
the  current  has  all  the  time  been  running  in  the  same  direction, 
whicli  is  surely  sigiiificant.  If  we  go  on  in  this  way,  the  next 
proposition  will  be,  by  1889,  to  resolve  that  baptized  chil- 
dren are  not  members  of  the  church  at  all.  A  French 
philosopher  has  explained  the  method  by  which  dogmas  die 
out — the  kernel  is  gradually  extracted,  and  then  any  passer-by 
with  his  foot  can  crush  the  shell.  Take  care  how  you  touch 
these  rights  which  arc  so  important.  An  article  appeared, 
some   two   years  since,  in  the  Princeton  Review^  presenting 
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startling  statistics  as  to  the  decline  of  infant  baptism,  wliicli  it 
might  be  well  just  now  to  ponder.  lie  differed  from  the 
brother  (Dr.  Tliornwell)  as  to  the  ground  of  administering 
baptism.  It  is  not  descent  from  parents,  but  the  covenant,  and 
jnst  in  proportion  as  you  lose  your  hold  on  the  covenant,  you 
will  drift  away  nutil  you  become  an  anti-pedo-Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tliornwell  said  he  concurred  in  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Ilumphrey,  and  hoped  that  as  part  of  the  Theological  Semin- 
aries had  been  represented  in  the  committee,  the  others  should 
also  have  a  representation.  He  wished  also  to  explain  that  by 
radical  cluxuges  he  by  no  means  meant  to  apply  that  term  to 
the  essential  principles  of  our  system,  but  only  to  certain 
usages  which  he  deemed  contradictory  and  illogical.  He  also 
placed  the  ground  of  infant  membership,  through  their  con- 
nection wltli  the  parents,  most  certainly  on  the  covenant.  lie 
must  say,  too,  that  Dr.  Humphrey's  argument  shows  conclu- 
sively that  a  revision  is  imperatively  demanded.  For  some 
years  past  we  have  had  these  stringent  notions  about  infant 
baptism,  aud  hence  the  decliue.  Let  these  notions  continue  to 
prevail,  and  in  ten  years  we  should  have,  perluxps,  no  baptisms 
at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  moved  that  the  revision  be  referred  to  the 
next  Assend)ly.  Let  it  be  discussed,  in  the  meantime,  in  our 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  As  to  withdrawing  from  the 
church,  the  Assembly  decided  adverse  to  such  withdrawal. 
And  in  the  Assembly  at  Baltimore,  under  a  judicial  case,  tlie 
same  decision  was  come  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  covenant 
of  the  church  member  is  made,  not  with  the  church,  but  with 
his  God ;  that  you  have  no  right  to  release  him,  but  that 
you  nmst. 

As  to  the  lower  courts  being  parties,  brethren  forget  that 
our  present  system  is  indispensable  to  the  very  idea  of  our 
government.  In  a  session  you  do  not  allow  the  members  of  it 
to  be  challenged,  because  of  prejudice.  No,  that  is  not  your 
remedy.  You  allow  the  members  of  the  court  to  sit,  and  if 
he  feels  injustice  is  done,  you  allow  him  to  carry  it  up;  and, 
to  secure  him  the  more  fully,  you  do  not  allow  those  who  have 
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been  liable  to  prejudice  to  interfere  witli  an  unbiased  and 
important  decision ;  thus  you  have  the  pure  court  our  brother 
so  much  desires. 

Sir,  let  us  steer  clear  of  these  radical  changes.  Tliis  book 
has  served  us  for  forty  years ;  it  may  probably  do  for  forty 
more;  and  then  let  the  Assembly  appoint  a  new  commit- 
tee— perhaps  consisting  chiefly  of  pastors,  Avith  some  legal 
gentlemen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Piatt  said  he  thought  this  was  the  time  and  the 
place  to  discuss  this  report  in  detail.  This  should  be  done 
before  sending  it  to  the  Presbyteries  or  to  the  next  Assembly. 
We  need  light  on  these  important  subjects.  We  do  not  want 
merely  anonymous  publications.  We  wish  to  know  who  the 
^men  are  that  address  the  public,  whose  views  are  presented 
to  us. 

The  above  is  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  discussion  had 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Assembly ;  after  which,  the  revised 
discipline  was  re-conunitted  to  the  same  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  disposition  of 
the  report  was  evidently  a  mere  expedient  to  gain  time,  the 
church  not  feeling  herself  prepared  to  take  final  action  in  the 
premises.  The  attitude  of  the  church  in  reference  to  this 
revision  is  a  little  singular.  Slie  is  evidently  not  satisfied  with 
the  existing  discipline,  and  yet  shrinks  at  the  critical  moment 
from  the  very  changes  she  has  herself  initiated.  The  same 
conservatism  which  we  have  remarked,  disinclining  the  church 
to  alter  her  modes  of  action  in  conducting  her  practical  opera- 
tions, will  be  far  more  jealous  of  propositions  to  change  her 
constitutional  rules.  However  desirable  in  themselves  these 
changes  fnay  be,  some  time  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
ms  inertiw  of  so  large  a  mass  as  the  body  represented  in  the 
Old  School  General  Assembly.  Again,  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  antecedent  prejudice  against  some  of  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  the  Revision  Committee,  and  some  ciff'erence  of 
opinion  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  same.  Consider- 
able discussion  of  these  cardinal  principles  must  be  had  before 
the  church,  as  a  whole,  can  be  brought  to  that  intelligent  con- 
viction requisite  to  a  safe  decision.     That  tha  church  will 
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ultimately  accept,  substantially,  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
committee  touching  the  whole  subject  of  judicial  process,  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  No  one  who  has  ever  listened  to 
a  trial  in  one  of  our  higher  courts,  but  has  observed  with  pain 
the  inextricable  confusion  into  which  the  body  is  thrown  in 
settling  the  preliminaries.  The  general  principle  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Thornwell,  that  the  judicatory  from  which  the  appeal 
is  taken  is  a  true  court,  and  of  this  character  should  not  be 
dispossessed  and  construed  into  a  party,  seems  to  us  conclusive 
of  the  whole  matter ;  and  the  illustration  which  he  presented 
of  the  practical  operation  of  our  present  system  in  the  opposite 
decisions  rendered  in  the  Assembly  of  1836,  should  be  equally 
conclusive.  Singularly  enough,  upon  the  very  heels  of  the 
discussion  upon  this  Revised  Book  of  Discipline,  the  very  first 
judicial  case  before  the  present  Assembly  disclosed  all  the 
defects  and  contradictions  of  our  existing  book,  and  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  a  re-construction  and  simplification  of 
our  present  forms  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Upon  another  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  committee, 
providing  that  deceived  church  members  may,  in  a  prescribed 
and  regular  way,  be  dismissed  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  the  writer's  mind  is  also  perfectly  clear.  The  plea 
urged  against  it,  viz :  tliat  the  covenant  in  such  cases  being 
made  between  the  individual  and  God,  the  church  has  no 
power  to  discharge  him  from  its  obligations,  is  based  upon  a 
mistake  both  of  principle  and  of  fact.  Admission  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord  depends  upon  the  profession  of  true  repentance 
towards  God,  and  of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Without 
such  profession  the  party  would  not  be  received;  and  as  his 
admission  is  founded  upon  this,  and  this  alone,  does  it  not  fol- 
low, when  it  is  afterwards  ascertained  that  neither  faith  nor 
repentance  existed,  that  the  privilege  suspended  upon  them 
falls  to  the  ground  ?  With  what  propriety  can  the  church  urge 
such  a  person,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  seal  again  and 
again  at  the  Lord's  table,  a  covenant  which  in  his  conscience 
he  knows  does  not  exist,  and  to  continue  in  the  hypocritical 
profession  of  exercises  which  he  certainly  does  not  feel?  Such 
a  course  would  be  consistent  enough  in  those  churches  who 
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regard  the  sacraments  not  in  tlie  light  of  sealing  ordinances, 
but  as  instruments  of  conversion,  or  channels  of  regenerating 
grace.  The  final  effect  of  such  a  practice,  if  long  persisted  in, 
must  be  either  to  fill  the  church  with  hypocritical  professors 
of  religion,  or  to  reduce  ecclesiastical  censures  to  mere  hrutum 
fulmen — totally  disregarded  because  no  response  is  given  by 
the  consciences  of  the  parties  disciplined.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  these  two  results  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  the  church.  Again,  it  is  not  true  in  fact,  that  the 
exclusion  of  an  unconverted  church  member  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful  touches,  or  is  intended  to  touch,  his 
original  obligations  before  God,  to  repent  of  sin  and  to  believe 
on  Christ.  He  is,  by  the  judgment  of  the  church,  based  on 
li^s  own  acknowledgment,  simply  remitted  to  the  place  which 
he  before  occupied;  and  there  rests  under  precisely  the  same 
obligations  which  pressed  upon  him  anterior  to  his  supposed, 
conversion.  I^othing  more  has  been  done  than  simply  to 
declare  what  his  relations  to  God  actually  are;  that  his  pre- 
vious experience  being  found  to  be  delusive,  he  is  now  declared 
to  be  without  that  wedding  garment,  in  which  alone  it  is 
fitting  he  should  enter  into  the  king's  marriage  feast. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  committee,  touching  the  rela- 
tions of  baptized  members  to  the  church,  is  perhaps  the  most 
embarrassed  with  difficulties,  and  is  the  change  upon  which 
the  church  most  anxiously  seeks  light  and  guidance.  The 
stringent  doctrine  advocated  by  some,  that  baptized  youth, 
upon  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  are  to  be  constrained, 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  consummate  their  union 
with  the  church,  we  dare  to  affirm,  never  can  prevail  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  simply  because  the  true 
idea  of  the  church,  as  a  spiritual  body,  is  more  distinctly 
apprehended  here  than  elsewhere.  With  all  the  deference  we 
are  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  mother  church  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  in  this  particular  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  American 
church  is  immeasurably  in  the  advance.  She  cannot,  there- 
fore, stand  by  the  side  of  a  baptized  youth  and  say,  with  or 
without  the  spiritual  qualifications  you  must,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  seal  your  connexion  with  the  church  by 
28 
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approaching  tlie  Lord's  table.  N'or  can  she,  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  both  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  bestowal,  undertake  to  limit  the  probation  of  such  an 
one ;  and  say,  at  any  one  moment,  now  this  matter  of  your 
conversion  is  to  be  taken  into  your  own  hands,  and  oiow  the 
exhausted  patience  of  the  church  refuses  any  longer  to  indulge 
your  procrastination.  She  may,  w^itli  tears  of  aiFection,  press 
upon  his  conscience  the  exhortations  of  God's  word,  and  urge 
the  promises  of  Jehovah's  covenant;  but  she  has  no  authority 
from  her  Divine  Head  to  urge  him,  without  the  necessary 
qualifications,  to  pass  into  the  inner  sanctuary ;  nor  yet,  if  he 
should  refuse  to  hear,  to  thrust  him  out  into  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles.  From  her  prevailing  practice  in  this  particular,  we 
have  no  idea  that  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  witfi 
her  conception  of  a  spiritual  religion,  will  ever  be  induced  to 
swerve. 

On  the  other  liand,  t}iere  is  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  church 
the  impression  that  our  baj)tized  youth  are,  in  such  a  sense, 
amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  that  her  authority 
may  and  should,  in  some  way,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
lives.  IIow  far  this  discipline  sliould  be  carried,  and  in  wdiat 
form  it  should  be  administered,  are  precisely  tlie  points  which 
the  church  has  never  settled  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
probably  this  want  of  precision  and  defiiiiteness  whicli  has  led 
to  almost  the  universal  neglect  of  all  discipline.  There  is, 
however,  lying  in  many  minds,  a  painful  apprehension  that  in 
this  neglect  the  church  is  criminal, and  multitudes  are  anxiously 
seeking  their  w^ay  through  the  difficulties  which  environ  this 
whole  subject.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  shyness  of  the 
church  in  taking  up  the  Revised  Book  of  Discipline  is,  to  some 
extent,  explained  by  the  embarrassment  we  have  just  indicated. 
On  the  one  hand,  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  rigid  discipline 
based  by  some  upon  a  strict  construction  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  present  book  ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  prepared  to  relax  her 
hold  entirely  upon  her  baptized  members,  the  church  conside- 
rately pauses  to  see  if  there  be  no  via  media  between  these 
extremes.  Now,  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  which  we 
understand  to  be  a  medium  between  these  conflicting  views. 
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seems  to  us  very  nearly  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  we  venture 
modestly  to  suggest  that  if  the  committee,  in  its  farther 
deliberations,  will  render  their  middle  ground  a  little  more 
definite  and  clear,  it  will  go  far  to  harmonize  the  church,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  final  deliverance  upon  this  subject.  "We 
understand  their  position  to  be,  that  while  baptized  persons  are 
members  of  the  church,  and  are  under  its  care  and  government, 
they  are  not  proper  subjects  of  judicial  process  j  that  is  to  say, 
discipline  may  be  taken  in  a  wide  or  in  a  narrow  sense,  so  that 
they  shall  be  under  it  in  the  one  sense  and  not  in  the  other. 
Now,  if  the  committee  shall  be  able  to  define  in  what  form 
discipline  shall  be  administered  without  judicial  process — how 
the  church  in  the  exercise  of  authority  may  take  cognizance 
of  flagrant  immoralities  in  her  baptized  members,  so  as-  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  communicating  members,  they  will 
succeed  in  untying  the  Gordian  knot,  and  the  church  will  pro- 
bably come  without  hesitation  to  her  decision.  The  difficulty 
is  a  real  one,  to  which  side  soever  we  choose  to  turn.  The 
conscience  of  the  church  is  sorely  tried  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  discordance  between  her  present  neglect  of  all  discipline 
and  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  existing  book ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  government  and  discipline 
recognized  by  the  Revised  Book,  are  so  undefined  as  to  afford 
no  working  rule  by  which  the  discretion  of  the  church  can  be 
guided.  "We  greatly  fear  that  the  connnittee  may  yield  to  a 
re-action  of  feeling,  and  may  expunge  all  this  portion  of  their 
revised  code.  This  we  would  deplore,  and  respectfully  submit, 
that  to  remand  the  church  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  book 
will  not,  in  the  least  degree,  help  the  matter,  since  the  difficulty 
in  the  recognition  and  practice  of  these  is  fully  as  great  as 
with  the  suggestions  they  have  ventured  in  their  revision. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  attempted  no  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  involved  in  these  proposed  changes — 
being  content  with  the  simple  enunciation  of  our  own  views. 
Such  discussion  we  have  foreborne,  inasmuch  as  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  Revised  Book  of  Discipline  has  been  promised  by 
the  respected  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  will  doubtless 
open  the  way  for  a  general  discussion  of  all  the  topics  involved, 
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by  others  who  may  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  Tliere  is  no 
one  subject  wliose  full  discussion  is  more  needed  than  the  rela- 
tion which  baptized  persons  sustain  to  the  Church  of  God,  and 
there  is  no  time  more  fitting  than  the  present,  while  the  Book 
of  Discipline  is  under  examination,  to  discuss  it  in  thesi^ 
unmixed  with  any  personal  and  private  issues.  We  echo  the 
desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly, 
that  those  brethren  who  have  given  these  matters  a  mature 
consideration,  may  give  the  church  the  benefit  of  their  investi- 
gations, and  thus  assist  many  in  forming  their  conclusions  who 
are  still  in  perplexity  and  doubt.  Before  the  next  General 
Assembly  shall  convene,  we  trust  there  may  be  in  all  our 
journals  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  these  j)oints. 


RESOLUTION    UPON    COLONIZATION. 


The  only  subject  of  public  interest  remaining  for  us  to  report 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  was  a  brief  but  spirited 
discussion,  occasioned  by  a  paper  oft'ered  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Read, 
Ruling  Elder,  connnending  the  African  colonization  enterprize. 
The  interest  of  this  debate  turned  simply  upon  the  views 
brouglit  out  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  real  2)rovince  assigned  her  in  which  to  work.  Dr.  Read 
evidently  presented  his  resolution  as  a  matter  of  routine,  little 
anticipating  tluit  it  would  be  opposed,  and  still  less  prepared 
for  the  grounds  upon  which  that  oppo;:-ition  was  based.  An 
abortive  attempt  having  been  nuide  to  lay  tlie  paper  on  the 
table.  Rev.  Dr.  Tliornwell  rose  to  state  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  resist  its  passage  through  tlie  House.  We  liave  often 
heard  Dr.  Thornwell  in  the  conduct  of  an  argument  far  more 
elaborate  than  the  present,  but  liave  rarely  heard  him  in  a 
more  brilliant  and  rhetorically  eft'ective  speech  than  this.  It 
was  evidently  unpremeditated,  as  the  paper  which  called  it 
forth  was  suddenly,  and  without  notice  sprung  upon  the  Assem- 
bly. Its  great  merit  consisted  in  the  clear  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  a  great  principle,  under  the  right  application  of 
which  the  church  would  be  delivered  from  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  troubles  and  conflicts  into  which  she  is  so  frequently 
plunged.     Couched  in  that  rich  and  flowing  diction  of  which 
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the  speaker  is  so  complete  a  master,  and  delivered  with  that 
fervid  eloquence  for  which  he  is  equally  distinguished,  the 
speech  fell  upon  the  Assembly  with  telling  effect,  eliciting  its 
involuntary  applause,  which  the  moderator  w^as  compelled  to 
restrain.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  too,  it  was  delivered  on 
the  evening  of  the  afternoon  on  which  Dr.  McMaster  had 
pronounced  his  divisive  and  inflammatory  harangue ;  with  the 
narrowness  and  bitterness  of  which,  the  catholic  and  patriotic 
and  genial  utterances  of  Dr.  Thornwell  stood  in  such  vivid 
contrast,  as  greatly  to  heighten  its  impression  ,upon  the  audi- 
ence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell  said  that  the  ground  upon  which  he 
voted  to  lay  these  resolutions  on  the  table,  was  the  conservation 
of  a  great  principle  upon  which  he  had  long  acted,  and  which 
he  deemed  of  immense  importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Church  of  G-od,  said  he,  is  exclusively  a  spiritual  organ- 
ization, and  possesses  none  but  spiritual  power.  It  was  her 
mission  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men 
from  the  curse  of  the  law.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
voluntary  associations  of  men  for  various  civil  and  social  pur- 
poses, that  were  outside  of  her  pale.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  church  he  had  believed  this,  and  contended 
for  this,  and  had  steadily  resisted  associating  this  clmrch  with 
outside  organizations.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  never  given 
his  church  a  commission  to  be  identified  with  them.  It  was 
the  church's  great  aim  to  deliver  men  from  sin,  and  death,  and 
hell.  She  had  no  mission  to  care  for  the  things,  and  to  become 
entangled  with  the  kingdoms  and  the  policy  of  this  world. 
The  question  of  colonization  is  a  question  of  w^orklly  policy. 
It  is  a  question  upon  the  merits  of  which  he  wislied  not  to 
speak.  But  no  man  will  say  that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to 
his  ministry  a  commission  to  attend  to  the  colonization  of 
races,  or  to  attend  to  the  arrest  of  the  slave  trade,  or  to  the 
mere  physical  comforts  of  man.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
church  to  build  asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  bhnd.  The 
clmrch  deals  witli  men  as  men^  as  fallen  sinners  standing  in 
need  of  salvation',  not  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
philanthropists,  or  members  of  society.     Her  mission  is  to  bring 
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men  to  tlie  cross,  to  reconcile  them  to  God  tlirougli  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  to  imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
Master,  and  thence  send  them  forth  to  perform  their  social 
duties,  to  manage  society,  and  perform  the  functions  that  per- 
tain to  their  social  and  civil  relations.  The  church  has  no 
right — no  authority  to  league  herself  with  any  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  or  such  as  have  for  their  object  mere  secular 
enterprises.  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  but  let  the  Church  of 
God  lend  her  energies  directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
own  high  and  glorious  mission.  She  deals,  sir,  with  the  great 
interests  of  immortality!  The  blessings  she  sheds  upon  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  ternporal  interests  of  men,  are  incidental, 
and  although  incalculable,  are  subsidiary  to  the  higher  aims 
of  the  church.  He  was  willins;  that  churcli  members  should 
co-operate  with  this  Colonization  Society,  and  other  societies 
for  philanthropic  objects,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so.  He  was 
willing  that  they  should  try  to  do  good  through  any  agencies 
that  their  consciences  may  approve.  But  he  wished  the 
church,  as  such,  to  keep  herself  to  her  specific  work.  As  a 
Church  of  Christ,  he  desired  her  to  know  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
high  nor  low,  bond  nor  free — to  know  neither  East  nor  West, 
North  nor  South.  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  follow 
thou  me,"  was  the  mandate  of  her  Lord  to  his  church ;  and  the 
very  moment  you  undertake  to  implicate  this  church  with  any 
of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  you  endanger  her  efiiciency.  At 
this  very  General  Assembly  we  have  declined  identifying 
ourselves  even  w^ith  the  American  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.  We  had  voted  it  out;  we  had  voted  out  the  temper- 
ance societies,  and  he  would  have  the  Assembly  vote  out  all 
the  societies  of  this  world,  and  keep  to  her  proper  sphere,  and 
let  the  societies  keep  to  theirs,  and  do  good  in  their  own  way, 
witliout  asking  the  church's  co-operation.  It  is  this  principle 
that  he  deemed  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  church's  purity 
and  success  in  her  peculiar  mission. 

To  this  view  this  church  has  been  steadily  coming  up;  and, 
in  consequence,  what  a  s])ectacle  does  she  this  hour  present  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world!     She  stands,  pre-eminently,  the 
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great  conservative  power  of  this  land;  the  great  bond  of  union 
and  witness  for  the  truth ;  directly  interfering  with  no  temporal 
interests,  but  blessing  and  protecting  all,  whilst  she  aims  only 
at  the  glory  of  her  God  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
people.  And  why  does  our  beloved  Zion  stand  thus  "the 
beauty  of  the  land?"  It  is,  sir,  because  the  only  voice  she 
utters  is  the  word  of  God ;  because  no  voice  is  heard  in  her 
councils  but  His;  and  because  her  only  guide  is  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night.  He  gloried  in  the  position 
of  this  church.  He  was  once  attended  by  a  young  gentleman, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  through  the  Tower  of  London ;  and 
we  passed  through  the  long  apartments  and  corridors,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  trophies  which  England's  prowess  had  won 
in  her  many  wars.  As  my  companion  pointed  me  with  becom- 
ing patriotic  pride  to  these  trophies  that  attested  his  country's 
triumphs,  said  Dr.  Thornwell,  I  raised  myself  to  the  fullest 
height  my  stature  would  permit,  and  replied : — Your  country 
has  carried  on  two  wars  with  mine,  but  I  see  no  trophies  hex*e 
won  from  American  valour.  (Applause,  which  was  checked  by 
the  Moderator.)  Let  our  church,  continued  Dr.  Thornwell, 
lend  herself  in  the  name  of  her  Lord,  and  in  his  strength,  and 
in  her  own  proper  sphere,  to  her  own  mission,  and  lier  enemies 
will  never  rejoice  over  trophies  won  from  her.  Sir,  the  salt 
that  is  to  save  this  country  is  the  Church  of  Christ — a  church 
that  does  not  mix  up  with  any  political  party,  or  any  issues 
aside  from  her  direct  mission. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Read  being  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures,  the  following  report  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted by  the  same : 

1.  The  committee  report  that  the  church  is  a  spiritual  body, 
not  appointed  to  bear  testimony  in  relation  to  institutions 
purely  secular. 

2.  ']S[evertIieless,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  the  years 
1848  and  1853  has  all  the  weight  which  present  action,  if 
taken,  would  have. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  McMaster  said  he  felt  disposed  to  meet  this 
question  on  its  merits,  and  could  not  let  this  overture  pass  in 
its  present    shape   without  comment.      If   the   Colonization 
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Society  was  a  good  thing,  or  if  it  be  a  bad  thing,  let  us  say 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  considered  the  plea  that  had  been 
so  eloquently  made,  that  the  cliurch  should  never  commend 
anything  good  because  it  was  not  strictly  spiritual  or  ecclesi- 
astical, as  both  preposterous  and  restrictive  of  the  church's 
legitimate  duties.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  four  score 
years  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  always  borne  testimony  in 
favor  of  good  enterprises,  even  when  not  strictly  spiritual.  He 
aUuded  to  the  part  borne  by  our  church  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  our  country,  and  to  her  frequent  testimonies  in 
favor  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  our  country.  He 
cited  cases  to  prove  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
this  church  to  commen'd  philanthropic  enterprises;  and  con- 
tended that  one  so  strictly  missionary  as  this  was  peculiarly 
entitled  to  her  sympatliy  and  encouragement. 

Rev.  Dr.  McGill  offered  as  an  amendment,  "  tliat  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  past  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
her  frequent  recommendations  of  the  Colonization  Society." 
Kev.  Dr.  Thornwell  said  all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  set  his 
opinions  in  a   true  liglit.      He  thought  it  would  hardly  be 
denied  that — 1st.  The  church  is  a  kinii:dom  not  of  this  world. 
2d.  That  her  authority  is  only  ministerial  and  declarative.     3d. 
That  the  ])o\vcr  which  is  given  to  the  church  is  to  be  exercised 
for  spiritual  ends  only.     If  the  church  will  keep  within  her 
own  bounds,  she  will  be  an  agency  that  will  purify  and  bless 
the  world;  but  if  she  goes  beyond  her  proj^er  sphere,  she  will 
not  oidy  fail  to  accomplish  her  mission,  but  will  do  mischief. 
Like  the  ocean^  slie   purifies  even   by  her   agitation,  whilst 
acting  within  her  bounds  and  banks ;  but  like  the  ocean,  too, 
if  she  break  beyond  them,  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  or 
desolating.     Let  the  church  work  on  at  the  very  foundations  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influences,  which   are  the  foundations  of 
society;  let  her  do  her  appropriate  and  appointed  work,  and 
she  will  sanctify  the  world.     But  let  her  go  out  of  her  sphere, 
and  affect  interference  with  the  temporalities  of  men,  and  she 
will  fail.     Whenever  she  forgets  that  her  mission  is  to  bring 
men  to  the  cross,  and  to  salvation,  she  comes  down  from  her 
high  vantage  ground.     Whenever  the  church  sj^eaks  at  all, 
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she  must  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  she  must  speak 
what  the  Lord  bids  her.  Show  me,  said  he,  that  the  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ  has  commanded  the  cliurch  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  transferring  men  from  one  place  to  another,  and  I 
will  yield  and  unite  in  tlie  effort.  But  until  you  convince  me 
that  this  is  tlie  business  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  com- 
mitted to  her,  I  must  earnestly  resist  any  proposal  to  identify 
her  with  such  business.  Dr.  Thornwell  concluded  by  moving 
to  lay  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  on 
the  table,  to  take  up  a  paper  which  he  read.  The  motion  of 
Dr.  Thornwell  prevailed  by  a  count  of  64  to  54. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  moved  to  lay  Dr.  Thornwell's  paper  on  tfte 
table,  which  was  done. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  important  discussion  was 
terminated  in  so  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory  a  way.  The  hour 
of  the  final  adjournment  being  almost  at  hand,  no  other  dis- 
posal could  be  made  of  the  subject  than  by  laying  it  upon  the 
table.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  to  construe  the  votes 
taken  as  a  final  decision  by  the  church  upon  the  principles 
involved  in  a  discussion  confessedly  partial  and  unfinished. 
It  was  something,  however,  to  have  had  these  principles  so 
clearly  enunciated  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  church ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  the  end  is  not  yet.  Attention  being  so 
publicly  called  to  the  question,  what  is  the  tx'ue  nature  and 
province  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ,  it  must  continue  to  be  agi- 
tated until  a  final  and  satisfactory  response  is  given  in  some 
formal  and  authoritative  utterance,  so  soon  as  the  church  shall 
be  prepared  to  render  it.  As  an  evidence,  however,  that  the 
church  is  gradually  feeling  her  way  to  a  clear  conviction  of 
the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  her  functions,  and  how  strongly 
she  is  prepared  to  assert  this  truth  where  no  antecedent  pro- 
fessions occur  to  warp  her  judgment,  we  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing answer  returned  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
when  asking  for  a  collection  to  be  taken  up  in  its  behalf, 
to-wit : — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  spiritual  body,  com- 
missioned only  to  execute  the  revealed  will  of  God,  can  enter- 
tain no  direct  relation  to  any  voluntary  associations,  liowever 
praiseworthy  in  their  aims,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
29 
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moting  the  interests  of  art,  literature,  or  a  secular  morality. 
When  such  overtures  involve  no  wrong  principles,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Christian  liberty  to  join  them  or  not  join  them,  to 
encourage  them  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  the  church  should 
leave  men  where  Christ  has  left  them,  to  the  sound  discretion 
of  his  people. 

"Why  tliis  sentiment  should  pass  through  the  Assembly, 
nemine  contradicente^  and  be  challenged  so  soon  as  it  was 
applied  to  the  African  Colonization  Society,  the  reader  may 
exercise  his  wits  in  divining. 

^The  argument  from  precedent  urged  against  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  appears  to  us  singularly  inconclusive,  l^o  fact 
admits  of  more  profuse  illustration  than  that  great  principles 
obtain  footing  in  the  world,  and  exercise  an  influence  more  or 
less  extended,  long  before  their  full  import  is  perceived  and 
their  complete  significance  is  felt.  The  discipline  of  years — 
sometimes  of  centuries — is  required  to  leaven  a  whole  com- 
munity with  a  great  truth,  especially  when  an  antagonist  error 
must  first  be  eradicated.  According  as  this  truth  is  at  times 
more  or  less  clearly  apprehended,  will  the  assertion  of  it  be 
more  or  less  articulate;  while  in  the  long  pending  struggle 
for  the  ascendancy,  a  thousand  prejudices  and  interests  will 
intervene  to  render  the  ajjplication  of  it  in  particular  cases 
irregular  and  even  inconsistent.  The  history  of  the  church 
forms  no  exception  to  this  universal  law  which  regulates 
the  inculcation  and  growth  of  truth  among  masses  of  men. 
From  the  period  of  Constantino  to  the  Keformation  in  the  16th 
century,  the  church  was  united  with  the  State — the  two  juris- 
dictions being  continually  blended,  and  the  church  being 
accustomed  to  consider  a  thousand  questions  that  did  not  lie 
within  her  proper  province.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  truth,  least  of  all  comprehended  by  the  Reformers  them- 
selves, was  the  independence  and  purely  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  No  one  can  thoughtfully  peruse  the 
history  of  that  eventful  epoch  without  perceiving  how  sud- 
denly and  completely  the  Reformation  was  arrested  by  the 
unnecessary  complication  of  the  church  with  the  political 
organizations  of  the  day.     It  was  a  sad  mistake  when  the  Re- 
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formers,  instead  of  throwing  tliemselves  more  entirelj''  upon 
the  word  of  God  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  sought 
shelter  for  their  doctrines,  and  for  their  flocks,  beneath  the  wing 
of  Princes  and  Electors.  To  this  very  hour  the  churches  of 
Europe  are  fettered  by  entangling  alliances  -with  the  civil 
power ;  and  have  yet  to  pass  through  a  severe,  perhaps  pro- 
tracted discipline,  before  they  shall  achieve  the  independence,  or 
attain  the  purity  which  should  belong  to  them.  In  this 
country,  where  it  has  pleased  God  to  break  tliis  yoke  in  which, 
contrary  to  His  commandment,  the  ox  and  the  ass  are  made 
to  plow  together,  how  slow  is  the  church  in  throwing  off  the 
traditional  teachings  of  fifteen  centuries!  .  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century  since  the  union  of  Church  and  State  was 
dissolved  at  the  Eevolution,  we  find  3,000  divines  in  the  halls 
of  our  National  Congress,  attempting  to  arrest  the  legislation 
of  the  country  upon  matters  which  concern  them  not  a  whit 
more  than  any  other  3,000  equally  respectable  men  in  the 
nation.  One  of  the  sorest  evils  of  the  times  is  the  disposition 
manifested  in  some  portions  of  this  Confederacy,  by  preachers 
and  Councils,  to  put  their  busy  hands  to  any  sort  of  work  but 
the  one  great  work  to  which  th&y  have  been  solemnly  set 
apart.  The  Gospel  of  our  salvation  is  suppressed,  and  prayer 
becomes  a  profane  attempt  to  inveigle  the  Deity  into  com- 
plicity with  the  schemes  of  wild  and  fanatical  agitators.  Con- 
sidering the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  fallacies  conse- 
crated by  time — seeing  how  the  secret  principle  of  error  often 
survives  the  destruction  of  its  embodied  form — it  is  not  strange 
that  even  in  this  country,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  question  needs  to  be  raised,  "what  is  the  true  ^ 
nature  and  province  of  the  church  of  God." 

For  this  reason  we  have  said  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  past  action  of  the  church  is  of  little  weight,  when  we  are 
determining  the  principles  upon  whi^h  the  church  is  bound  to 
proceed.  These  principles  are  not  always  perceived  with  equal 
clearness;  and  her  practice  will  be  found  a  very  inconstant 
exposition  of  the  same.  This  question  is  one  purely  abstract, 
and  should  be  settled  by  a  direct  and  single  appeal  to  the 
"Word  of  God — to  the  charter  under  which  she  holds  all  the 
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privileges  granted  her  by  her  great  Master  and  King.  "When, 
howev^er,  we  analyze  the  precedents  which  have  been  pleaded, 
the  most  of  them  disappear,  and  are  not  contravened  by  the 
principle  so  articnlately  expounded  by  Dr.  Thornwell  in  this 
discussion.  For  example— if  the  Church  of  Scotland  remon- 
strated against  the  imposition  upon  her  of  Popery  or  Prelacy; 
if  tlie  cluu'ch  in  this  country  protested  against  the  persecutions 
of  God's  people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  what  is  this  but  the 
church  standing  upon  the  border  of  her  own  territory,  and 
contending  for  the  Crown  rights  of  the  Pedeemer?  It  was 
no  invasion  of  the  State,  no  overture  for  alliance  with  any 
foreign  power,  but  t)nly  the  solemn  assertion,  within  her  own 
sphere,  of  princi])les  pertaining  to  her  freedom,  if  not  to  her 
very  being,  the  maintenance  of  which  was  committed  to  her 
as  a  trust  by  lier  Lord  and  Head.  But,  if  the  church — in  her 
organic  unity,  assembled  in  ecclesiastical  council  to  transact 
the  business  of  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  tins  world — steps 
forth  to  take  sides  in  a  civil  revolution,  the  case,  if  it  ever 
occurred,  is  different.  How  much  soever  we  may  venerate 
tlie  men  who  performed  the  act,  or  may  admire  the  patriotism 
which  prompted  it,  it  was  none  the  less  a  departure  from  her 
principles,  and  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unwarranted.  It  was 
moreover  an  act  connuitted  amidst  the  confusion  and  heat  of 
intense  excitement,  and  at  a  period  when  the  church,  not  dis- 
entangled from  the  State,  had  scarcely  opened  her  eyes  to 
trace  the  boundary  between  the  two.  It  was  an  error;  but 
an  error  far  more  easily  forgiven  than  the  error  of  those  who 
in  moments  of  calm  reflection  plead  it  as  a  precedent,  and 
thereby  sanction  a  principle  Avhicli,  in  other  times  may  convert 
the  courts  of  the  church  into  a  congeries  of  Jacobin  clubs,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  agencies  for  overthrowing  the  liberties  of 
this  great  land. 

So,  too,  if  a  minister  i#  the  pulpit,  or  an  ecclesiastical  coun-' 
cil  in  its  pastoral  addresses,  shall  choose  to  expound  the  rela- 
tive duties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  nuister  and 
servant,  as  these  duties  lie  in  the  word  of  God,  and  are  enforced 
upon  the  conscience  by  the  Divine  law,  they  are  not  only  at 
liberty  so  to  do,  but  it  is  the  precise  work  which  is  given  them 
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to  do.  "What  is  there  in  this  so  called  "new  and  startling  doc- 
trine on  the  church,"  propounded:  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  contra- 
vening tlieir  liberty?  Is  it  not  the  very  object  of  this  doctrine 
to  hold  the  church  to  their  functions — to  expound  Scripture 
and  deal  with  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  to 
restrain  her  from  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  not  granted  in 
her  charter?  The  Christian  pastor  and  the  assembled  church 
may  and  must,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  ex- 
plain tlie  nature  of  temperance  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  an 
important  Christian  virtue ;  but  surely  it  is  a  wide  inference 
which  would  compel  her  from  this  to  form  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  voluntary  societies  which  have  been 
formed  over  the  land  for  promoting  temperance  by  purely 
human  methods.  The  very  design  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  remarks 
is  to  enjoin  the  one  as  an  imperative  duty  of  the  church,  and 
to  inhibit  the  other  as  forbidden  by  her  very  constitution  and 
the  spiritual  nature  of  her  functions.  Since  this  has  been 
openly  denounced  as  a  "new  and  startling  doctrine,"  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  refresh  his  memory  by  reading  the 
clear  and  elaborate  paper  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1848,  in 
reply  to  a  preamble  and  resolution-submitted  by  the  Executive 
Conmiittee  of  the  American  Temperance  Union.  In  this  able 
paper,  to  be  found  in  Baird's  Digest,  pp.  797-8,  (1st  edition,) 
the  whole  ground  covered  in  Dr.  Thoriiwell's  speech  is  taken 
by  the  Assembly,  and  its  essential  principle  solemnly  and 
explicitly  avowed.^     Singularly  enougli,  too,  tliis  principle  is 
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*  "A  preamble  and  resolution  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  adoption,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  address  of  the  New  York  City  Temperance  Society,  organized  on 
Christian  principles,  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  by  a  committee  of  the  Society. 

"Your  committee  would  recommend,  in  reference  to  this  whole  subject  of  Tem- 
perance Societies,  and  all  other  secular  institutions  for  moral  ends,  the  adoption  of 
the  following  minute : 

"  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  spiritual  body,  to  which  have  been  given  the 
ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the 
saints  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great  instrumentality  of  the 
Saviour,  through  which,  by  his  eternal  Spirit,  he  dispenses  salvation  to  the  objects 
of  his  love.  Its  ends  are  holiness  and  life,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  riches  and 
glory  of  Divine  grace,  and  not  simply  morality,  decency  and  good  order,  which 
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specially  applied  to  the  Colonization  Society,  as  one  of  the 
associations  forbidden  to  intrude  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church. 

We  cannot  protract  this  article  by  a  full  discussion  of  this 
great  question.  We  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  mooted,  and  that 
it  has,  fortunately,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  church.  Let 
it  be  discussed  in  its  length  and  breadth  till  the  church  shall 
settle  her  faith  upon  this  point  immovably  upon  the  word  of 
God — and  may  He  who  guides  the  church  ever  grant,  when- 
ever this  great  truth  is  attempted  to  be  overborne,  that  faith- 


may  to  some  extent  be  secured  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  or  the  transforming 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  laws  of  the  church  are  the  authoritative  injunc- 
tions of  Christ,  and  not  the  covenants,  however  benevolent  in  their  origin  .and  aim, 
which  men  have  instituted  of  their  own  will :  and  the  ground  of  obligation  which 
the  church,  as  such,  inculcates,  is  the  authority  of  God  speaking  in  His  word,  and 
not  pledges  of  honor  which  create,  measure  and  define,  the  peculiar  duties  of  all 
voluntary  associations.  In  this  kingdom  of  God  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  no  church  judiciary  ought  to  pretend  to  make  laws 
which  shall  bind  the  conscience,  or  to  issue  recommendations  which  shall  regulate 
manners,  without  the  warrant,  explicit  or  implied,  of  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It 
is  hence  besid6  the  province  of  the  church  to  render  its  courts,  whjch  God  ordained 
for  spiritual  purposes,  subsidiary  to  the  schemes  of  any  association  founded  in  the 
human  will,  and  liable  to  all  its  changes  and  caprices.  No  Court  of  Christ  can  ex- 
act of  his  people  to  unite  with  the  Temperance,  Moral  Reform,  Colonization,  or 
any  other  society,  which  may  seek  their  aid.  Connection  with  such  institutions  is 
a  matter  of  Christian  liberty.  Their  objects  may  be,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of 
the  countenance  and  support  of  all  good  men,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  moral  and 
essentially  obligatory,  the  church  promotes  them  among  its  own  members,  and  to 
none  others  does  its  jurisdiction  extend,  by  the  means  which  God  has  ordained  for 
the  edification  of  his  children.  Still,  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian  liberty,  as 
good  citizens,  as  patriotic  subjects  of  the  State,  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and 
from  love  to  God,  Christian  people  may  choose  to  adopt  this  particular  mode  of 
attempting  to  achieve  the  good  at  which  all  moral  societies  profess  to  aim,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  the  church,  as  long  as  they  endorse  no  false  principles, 
and  countenance  no  wrong  practices,  cannot  interfere  with  them.  Recognizing 
these  propositions  as  the  truths  of  the  word  of  God,  this  General  Assembly,  as  a 
court  of  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  league  itself  with  any  voluntary  society,  cannot  exact 
of  those  who  are  subject  to  its  discipline  to  do  so ;  but  must  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter where  the  Scriptures  leave  it,  to  the  prudence,  philanthropy  and  good  sense 
of  God's  children  ;  each  man  having  a  right  to  do  as  to  him  shall  seem  good. 

"These  societies  must  appeal  not  to  church  courts,  but  to  church  members. 
When  they  proclaim  principles  that  are  Scriptural  and  sound,  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  church  has  a  right,  and  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  bound  to  bear 
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ful  men  may  be  raised  up  who  shall  testify  with  the  Prophet, 
"  say  ye  not,  a  confederacy  to  all  them  to  whom  this  people 
shall  say  a  confederacy." 

Tlie  unexpected  length  to  which  this  article  has  grown, 
forbids  our  dwelling  upon  any  acts  of  the  Assembly.  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  report  the  very  grateful  remarks  of  Dr. 
Fisher,  delegate  from  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church,  as  well  as  the  neat  response  made 
to  him  by  the  Moderator.  We  shall  easily  be  forgiven  for 
omitting  the  judicial  cases,  as  no  important  principles  were 
involved  in  any  of  them.  The  overtures  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  we  have  passed  by,  as  no  discussion  was  raised  upon 
any  of  them ;  it  is  a  fair  presumption  if  they  excited  so  little 
interest  in  the  house,  they  would  as  little  interest  the  reader. 
After  singing  and  prayer,  and  an  affectionate  valedictory 
address,  made  by  the  Moderator,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 
in  usual  form,  and  another  Assembly  was  required  to  meet  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  A.  D.  1860. 

We  review,  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  the  history  of  this 
venerable  court,  remarkable,  not  only  as  being  the  largest  that 
has  ever  convened,  but  for  the  harmony  that  characterized  its 
deliberations — a  harmony  not  disturbed  even  by  the  exciting 
topics  which  engaged  its  attention.  We  do  not  regret  the 
debate  on  the  I^orth-western  Seminary,  since  it  should  silence 
the  calumny  that  the  peace  prevailing  in  the  old  school  ranks 
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testimony  in  their  favor ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  inculcate  doctrines 
which  are  infidel,  heretical  and  dangerous,  the  churcn  has  a  right  to  condemn 
them.  In  conformity  with  these  statements,  the  General  Assembly  has  no  hesita- 
tion  in  cordially  approving  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  expediency,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  Romans  xiv.  21, 
*  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak,'  and  in  expressing  its  affection- 
ate interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance — and  would  recommend  to  its  Ministers 
and  Elders  who  have  become  connected  with  temperance  societies,  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  other  principle  as  the  ground  of  their 
pledge,  and  to  throw  around  these  institutions  those  safeguards  which  shall  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  them  from  the  excesses  to  which  they  are  liable  from  influences 
opposed  to,  or  aside  from,  the  Gospel  of  Christ." — Minutes^  1848,  p.  58. 
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is  deceptive  and  external,  only  needing  a  match  to  be  applied 
in  order  to  explode  the  mine.  The  match  was  applied  in 
one  of  the  most  offensive  and  incendiary  speeches  ever  flung 
upon  a  deliberative  assembly;  and  it  went  quietly  out,  simply 
because  there  was  no  train  which  it  could  ignite.  Above  all, 
we  rejoice  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  debates,  that  the 
church  is  more  and  more  clearly  comprehending  her  own  prin- 
ciples, and  more  and  more  earnestly  addressing  her  energies 
to  the  great  work  of  subduing  the  world  to  Christ,  her  Lord. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

The  Knowledge  of  God,  Suhjectively  Considered.  Being  the 
Second.  Part  of  Theology  considered  as  a  Science  of  Posi- 
tive Truth,  hoth  inductive  and  deductive.  By  Robert  J. 
Bkeckinkidge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Won  sine  luce.  Kew 
York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  Louisville :  A.  David- 
son.    1859 ;  pp.  697. 

That  a  second  volume,  so  weighty  in  matter  and  so  bulky  in 
form,  should  have  been  written  and  prepared  for  the  press 
within  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
first,  is  a  testimony  to  the  diligence  and  industry  of  the  author 
which  vindicates  him  from  all  suspicion  of  making  his  profes- 
sorsliip  a  sinecure.  f)r.  Breckinridge  measures  life  b}^  labor  and 
not  by  years.  A  man  of  action,  he  finds  no  place  for  rest,  lie 
seeks  no  repose,  in  this  sublunary  scene,  where  the  Master's 
commission  is  only  to  work.  The  truth  is,  in  every  state  the 
unimpeded  exercise  of  energy  is  bliss — it  is  not  action,  but 
toil,  not  exertion  but  drudgery,  that  constitutes  the  bitterness 
of  labor — soundness  of  mind  is  as  inconsistent  with  torpor  as 
soundness  of  body  with  lethargy.  Motion  is  the  sign  of  life, 
and  delight  in  motion  an  unfailing  symptom  of  health.  It  is  an 
omen  of  good  that  our  Professors,  in  all  our  Seminaries,  seem  to 
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be  working  men.     Princeton,  year  after  year,  is  sending  forth 
volumes  of  sacred  criticism,  which  are  not  surpassed  in  genius, 
scholarship  and  piety,  by  the  productions  of  any  other  school 
in  Europe  or  America,     She  has  taken  her  place  as  an  au- 
thority abroad.      Danville,  in  her  infancy,  has  vindicated  her 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  first-class  institution,  by  works  which 
belong  to  the  highest  regions  of  thought.     Allegheny  is  not 
idle;   every  Sunday  School,  and  almost  every  Presbyterian 
family,  bear  witness  to  tlie  quiet  and  unostentatious  labors 
which  are  prosecuted  within  her  walls.     Our  friends  at  Union 
are  noooriously  indefatigable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
North- west  will  not  be  long  in  putting  her  light  in  a  candle- 
stick,  from   which   it   may   be  radiated   through   the   whole 
church.     It  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  our  humble  selves  to  read 
what  our  brethren  write,  and  if  any  man  thinks  that  it  is  no 
labor  to  peruse  their  teeming  works,  and  occasionally-  sit  in 
judgment  upon   them,  we  would   say  to  him,  as  a  Baptist 
Minister  said  to  his  congregation  when,  upon  entering  his  pul- 
pit, he  found  his  head  prove  truant  to  his  tongue,  "if  any  man 
thinks  it  easy  to  preach  let  him  come  here  and  try  it."    In  read- 
ing Dr.  Breckinridge's  massive  volumes,  we  are  reminded  of  an 
anecdote  of  himself  wlien  he  was  a  pastor  in  Baltimore.     On 
a  certain  Sunday  his  pulpit  had  been  filled  three  times  by 
ministers  returning  from  the  General   Assembly,  and  at  the 
close  of  tlie  day  he  was  asked  in  our  presence  by  a  member  of 
his  congregation  how  he  felt?     "Oh,  very  tired!  very  much 
exhausted!"    "Tired?  How  on  earth  can  that  be,  when  you  have 
been  resting  the  whole  day?"  "  Besting?  resting?"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  do  you  call  it  rest  to  listen  to  such  ^Ibaching,  and  then  to 
be  compelled  to  understand  it?     Why,  sir,  I  never  worked  so 
hard  in  ray  life."     If,  upon  going  through  the  697  pages  which 
make  up  the  volume  before  us,  any  one  should  be   asked, 
whether  he  had  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  he  might  answer,  and 
if  he  were  a  spiritual  man,  he  certainly  would  answer,  that  he 
had   had  a   most   delightful   time  of  it,  most  profitable  and 
refreshing,  but  he  would  be  far  from  saying  that  there  had 
been  no  tax  upon  his  intellectual  energies.     It  is  a  work  which 
cost  labor,  and  it  exacts  labor  in  order  to  master  it.     But  the 
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labor  is  not  unrequited.  Diligence  here,  as  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  maketli  rich.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  to  use  the  beautiful 
simile  of  Milton,  conducts  us  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed  at 
the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming. 

The  book  bears  the  image  of  the  author;  it  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  his  mind.  The  tendency  to  seize  the  abstract 
in  the  concrete,  to  detect  the  law  in  the  fact;  intensity  of 
energy  manifested  in  a  fervor  of  expression,  amounting  not 
unfrequcntly  to  positive  exaggeration  ;  bursts  of  passion,  often 
swelling  into  the  highest  eloquence,  or  breaking  forth  into  ter- 
rible invective,  or  subsiding  into  the  tenderest  tones  of  pathos; 
sudden  alternations  from  the  most  opposite  extremes,  from  the 
gay  to  the  grave,  from  the  lion  to  the  lamb,  are  as  conspicuous 
in  the  book  as  in  the  man ;  and  if  his  name  had  not  been  upon 
the  title  page,  albeit  not  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  power  of 
guessing,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  in  divining  the  author. 

The  general  design  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  history  and 
progress  of  religion,  whether  personally  considered  as  mani- 
fested in  the  individual,  or  collectively  considered  as  mani- 
fested in  the  church.  The  first  volume  discussed  Theology  as 
a  doctrine,  the  second  treats  it  as  a  life.  In  the  first  volume 
the  science  was  juirely  speculative,  in  the  second  it  is  wholly 
practical.  In  the  first  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  the  great 
truths  which  it  pre-sup])oses  and  involves,  were  merely  the 
object  matter  of  thought.  In  the  second  they  are  living 
springs  of  energy,  subjective  laws  and  powers  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Tlie  first  volimie  aims  simply  to  describe  the  theologian, 
the  second  portrays  the  Christian  believer.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  treatise  of  experimental  religion,  and  its 
s])ecial  province  is  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
api)lying  redemption  to  the  hearts  of 'men.  The  book  falls 
into  two  general  divisions,  religion  as  produced  and  manifested 
in  the  individual,  religion  as  producing  and  manifested  in  the 
church;  for  Dr.  Breckinridge  considers  the  church  as  subse- 
quent in  the  order  of  thought  to  the  individual,  the  outward 
organic  expression  of  an  inw^ard  spiritual  life.     With  him  the 
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church  as  naturally  springs  from  the  common  relation  of  indi- 
vidual believers  to  Clirist,  as  the  family  from  the  relation  of 
children  to  the  same  parent.  The  following  is  his  own  sum- 
mary of  the  general  contents  of  the  volume. 

"  The  order  of  the  general  demonstration  may  be  made  intelHgible 
by  a  brief  statement.  In  the  First  Book  I  attempt  to  trace  and  to 
prove  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  Grod  unto  salvation  passes 
over  from  being  merely  objective,  and  becomes  subjective.  In  the 
Second  Book  I  endeavor  to  disclose,  and  to  demonstrate,  the  whole 
work  of  Grod  in  man  unto  his  personal  salvation.  In  the  Third  Book, 
the  personal  effects  and  results  of  this  divine,  subjective  work,  are 
sought  to  be  explicated.  This  seems  to  me  to  exhaust  the  subject  in 
its  subjective  personal  aspect.  But  these  individual  Christians,  by 
means  of  their  union  with  Christ  and  their  consequent  communion  with 
each  other,  are  organized  by  God  into  a  visible  kingdom;  which  has  a 
direct  and  precise  relation  to  the  subjective  consideration  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Grod.  From  this  point,  therefore,  the  social  and  organic  aspect 
of  the  subject  arises;  and  the  Fourth  Book  is  occupied  with  what  is 
designed  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  church  of  the  living  Grod,  But 
just  as  the  work  of  grace  in  individual  men  is  necessarily  followed  by 
the  Christian  offices,  and  so  the  subject  of  the  Third  Book  necessarily 
followed  the  subject  of  the  Second;  in  like  manner  the  consideration 
of  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  church,  and  of  all  the  effects  of  these  gifts, 
follows  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  visible  church  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  And  thus  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Book  leads  directly  to 
the  subject  of  the  Fifth,  in  which  the  life,  action  and  organism  of  the 
church  are  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  special  gifts  bestowed  on  it 
by  God.  And  here  the  organic  aspect  of  the  knowledge  of  God  unto 
salvation,  subjectively  considered,  seems  to  terminate.  What  remains 
is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  brief  attempt  to 
estimate  the  progress  and  result  of  these  divine  realities,  and  to  disclose 
the  revealed  consummation  of  Glod's  works  of  creation,  providence  and 


grace 


Dr.  Breckinridge  begins  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
actual  posture  of  the  universe  under  the  condemnation  of  sin, 
as  modified  by  the  introduction  of  grace.  He  shows  that  the 
Scriptural  accounts  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption  are  the  only 
facts  which  are  competent  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  our 
present  condition.  The  world  is  not  what  it  would  have  been, 
and  what  it  must  have  been,  had  there  been  no  purpose  of 
deliverance;  it  is  not  what  it  would  have  been,  and  what  it 
must  have  been,  had  the  deliverance  been  universal  as  the 
curse.     The  election  of  grace  modifies  every  thing,  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  and  to  explain  the  precige  dispensation  of  mingled  good 
and  evil  wliicli  we  daily  experience.  Our  race  is  in  ruins,  but 
not  hopelessly  lost.  God  has  a  seed  to  be  collected  from  it, 
and  the  whole  career  of  Pi'ovidence  is  but  the  evolution  of  the 
plan  by  which  lie  displays  His  grace  in  the  vessels  of  mercy, 
and  gloriously  vindicates  His  justice  in  the  vessels  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  destruction.  We  are  neither  in  the  incipient  state 
of  moral  beings,  probationers  for  life  under  law,  nor  in  the  final 
state  of  punishment  or  reward.  We  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  but  are  not  yet  wholly  abandoned  to  despair.  Interme- 
diate between  the  fall  and  its  final  issue  is  a  dispensation  of 
mercy,  which  looks  to  the  full  execution  of  the  sentence  or  its 
complete  remission,  according  as  the  off'ered  Saviour  is  re- 
ceived or  rejected.  In  the  meantime,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  are  marvellously  intermingled.  Good  and  evil  are  in 
constant  and  terrible  conflict,  and  the  miseries  of  our  lot  are 
made  the  instruments  of  a  wdiolesome  discipline,  or  the  proofs 
of  incorrigible  impenitence. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  next  proceeds  to  nnfold  the  nature  and 
general  provisions  of  that  Covenant  through  wdiich  this  modi- 
lying  grace  has  found  its  way  into  our  world.  The  discussion 
of  this  topic,  without  being  scholastic  or  technical,  is  logically 
complete.  It  is  more — it  is  rich  and  Scriptural,  and  in  the 
sublime  march  of  the  principles  which  are  successively  evolved, 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  against  the  supremacy  and 
sovereignty  of  God,  are  felt  to  be  contemptible.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  this  book  is  the  conviction  which 
everywhere  pervades  it,  that  God's  character  needs  no  apology 
at  the  bar  of  sinners.  Dr.  Breckinridge  never  shrinks  from 
the  ofiensive  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  brings  them  out  plainly, 
fully,  boldly  and  confidently.  'He  opens  his  mouth  wide,  and 
utters  all  that  God  has  revealed.  Election,  particular  redemp- 
tion, efiicacious  grace — he  scouts  the  notion  of  the  possibility 
of  salvation,  without  recognising  these  elements.  Grace  with 
him  is  real  grace,  and  not  an  euphemistic  name  for  a  result 
actually  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  creature.  Christ  is  a 
real  Saviour,  and  not  an  instrument  by  which  the  sinner  is 
enabled  to  gratify  his  pride.     The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  real  sancti- 
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fier,  and  not  an  influence  by  which  the  energies  of  men  are 
stimulated,  and  their  better  impulses  roused  into  action.  The 
Persons  of  the  glorious  Trinity  have  entered  into  a  real  cove- 
nant to  redeem  a  church  from  the  lost  multitude  of  the  race, 
and  are  not  the  authors  of  paltry  expedients,  or  abortive  efforts 
to  coax  men  into  what  they  find  it  impossible  to  efi'ect.  The 
problem  of  sin  is  a  problem  with  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  God  is  comx)etent  to  deal.  It  is  not  something 
unexpected;  not  something  which  He  could  not  have  pre- 
vented, and  wliich  fills  Him  with  regret  as  He  looks  upon  the 
universe,  perverted  from  its  end.  It  did  not  take  Him  by 
surprise.  In  the  depths  of  eternity,  the  fall  of  angels  and  of 
men  was  distinctly  contemplated,  and  that  eternal  Covenant 
established  which,  in  its  final  evolution,  was  to  bring  infinite 
glory  to  the  wisdom,  goodness  and  power  of  God,  from  the 
whole  manner  in  wliich  He  has  dealt  with,  and  manifested 
the  infinite  resources  of  His  being  in  dealing  with,  this  vast 
question.  Dr.  Breckinridge  next  shows  that  the  provisions  of 
the  covenant  are  not  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but  exactly  adapted 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  The  plan  of 
salvation  is  precisely  such  a  plan  as  the  exigencies  of  sinners 
demanded.  It  fits  their  case  as  the  form  of  the  key  corre- 
sponds to  the  wards  of  the  lock.  Man  is  dealt  with  as  a  rational 
and  accountable  being,  and  every  element  of  the  constitution 
which  God  gave  him  is  minutely  respected  in  the  method  by 
wliich  God  saves  him.  And  yet  the  plan,  while  it  disturbs 
not  the  freedom  of  man,  is  so  ordered  that  salvation  is  no 
contingency.  The  scheme  is  incapable  of  failure.  So  far  from 
being  a  wonder  that  the  elect  are  saved,  the  marvel  would  be 
how  any  of  them  could  be  lost.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  of  infinite  grace.  How  absurd,  in  the  light  of  such 
provisions,  provisions  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  realized 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  God's 
children,  to  represent  sin  as  something  too  strong  for  the 
Almighty ! 

The  next  topics  brought  before  us  are  the  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  sinner,  upon  which  the  promises  of  the  Covenant 
are  suspended — that  is,  what  God  requires  of  us  in  order  that 
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we  may  be  saved.     Here  Dr.  Breckinridge  concurs  witli  that 
class  of  the  Reformed  Divines  who  resolve  them  into  two^ 
repentance  and  faith.    The  double  relation  of  these  graces,  as 
duties  in  themselves  and  as  the  means  of  other  benefits,  is  care- 
fully noted.     They  do  not  save  as  duties — that  would  be  legal- 
ism— but  as  graces  involving  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christ  and 
to  God.     Here  we  think  the  reduction  unscriptural,  and  the 
argument  illusive.     The  term  condition^  if  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  preliminary  requisite,  is  applicable  to  every  grace 
w^hicli  precedes  the  final  result,  as  well  as  to  faith  and  repent- 
ance.    It  is  applicable  to  meditation,  to  prayer,  to  the  reading 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  to  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  every  internal  habit  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  preparatory  to  the  great  reward.     This  is  only  saying 
that  there  is  an  order  in  the  communication  of  God's  blessings, 
by  virtue  of  wliich  one  grace  is  prior  to  another.     In  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  that  which  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  makes  us 
actual  partakers  of  redemption,  the  term  condition  is,  in  our 
judgment,  applicable  only  to  faith.     It  is  clear  that  the  ground 
of  all  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant,  is 
union  witli  Christ.     This  no  one  asserts  more  stronoflv  than  Dr. 
Breckinridge.     Union  with  Christ  secures  justification,  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  and  the  whole  salvation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  condition,  and  the  sole  condition,  of  union  with  Christ,  is 
faith.     The  man  who  believes  is  saved.     Now,  if  we  understand 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  he  seems  to  maintain  that  repentance  sustains 
a  relation  to  God  analogous  to  that  which  faith  sustains  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      Repentance  he  represents  as  the  only 
means  of  our  deliverance  from  sin,  either  outward  or  inward, 
either  original  or  actual.     "N^othing,"  he  says,  "can  be  more 
certain  than  that  every  benefit  we  derive  from  Christ  is  made 
to  depend,  in  some  way,  on  our  faith  in  Him,  while  all  pardon 
of  sin  is  directly  connected  with  repentance,  and  all  increase  in 
lioliness  is  beyond  our  power,  except  as  we  soe  and  hate  sin  on 
one  side,  and  see  and  strive  after  holiness  on  the  other."     It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  pardon  to  the  impenitent;  but  there  is  no 
pardon,  not  because  repentance  is  a  means  of  pardon,  but  be- 
cause there  is  no  union  with  Christ,  and  consequently  no  possi- 
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bility  of  being  sprinkled  with  His  blood.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause faitli  is  the  exercise  of  a  renewed  soul,  that  it  is  incom- 
petent to  those  who  cherish  the  love  of  sin ;  true  faith  includes 
in  it  the  renunciation  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  reception  of 
the  Saviour.  The  very  purpose  for  which  it  receives  Christ  is 
that  it  may  be  freed,  as  well  from  the  dominion  as  from  the 
guilt  of  sin.  Salvation,  the  blessing  to  be  obtained,  means 
nothing,  unless  it  includes  holiness.  To  state  the  thing  in 
another  form.  What  is  the  formal  ground  of  pardon?  It 
is  certainly  the  blood  of  Christ  which  cancels  our  guilt.  How 
is  that  blood  applied  to  us?  Just  as  certainly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  How  does  the  Spirit  apply  it?  By  uniting  us  to 
Christ.  How  does  He  unite  us  to  Christ?  By  that  process 
of  grace  which  terminates  in  the  production  of  saving  faith. 
United  to  Christ,  we  receive  two  classes  of  benefits,  inward 
and  outward ;  the  inward  all  included  under  the  generic  name 
of  repentance,  and  appertaining  to  the  entire  destruction  of  sin 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  image  of  God;  the  out- 
ward having  reference  to  all  those  benefits  which  afifect  our  rela- 
tions to  Cod  as  a  Buler  and  Judge.  Both  classes  of  blessings 
are  equally  the  promise  of  the  Covenant.  Both  are  treasured 
up  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  obtain  both  by  being  in 
Him,  and  as  we  are  in  Him  only  by  faith,  faith  must  be  the 
exclusive  condition  of  the  Covenant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  justified  exclusively  by  faith;  but  justification  in- 
cludes pardon — therefore,  we  are  pardoned  only  through  faith. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  Spirit  is  received  only  by  faitli,  and 
yet  the  Spirit  is  the  sanctifier,  the  author  of  all  penitence  and 
of  all  real  holiness.  We  think,  therefore,  that  repentance, 
instead  of  being  represented  as  a  condition  of  the  Covenant, 
should  be  represented,  as  Calvin  has  done,  as  a  compendious 
expression  for  one  great  class  of  its  blessings,  while  justifi- 
cation and  adoption  should  be  referred  to  another,  both  classes 
sustaining  the  same  relation  to  faith.  The  blood  and  the  water 
flowed  together  from  the  Saviour's  side.  To  be  in  Him  is  to 
have  them  both;  and  if  we  are  in  Him,  as  Dr.  Breckinridge 
frequently  admits,  only  by  faith,  then  faith  is  the  sole  condition 
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of  tlie  Covenant.     Tliis  seems  to  us  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Westminster  Confession : 

"The  grace  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  second  Covenant,  in  that  he 
freely  provides  and  oifereth  to  sinners  a  Mediator,  and  Hfe  and  salva- 
tion by  Him;  and  requiring  faith  as  the  condition  to  interest  them  in 
Him,  promiseth  and  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  His  elect,  to  work  in 
them  that  faith  with  all  other  saving  graces,  and  to  enable  them  unto 
all  holy  obedience  as  the  evidence  of  ih.Q  truth  of  their  faith  and  thank- 
fulness to  God,  and  as  the  way  which  he  hath  appointed  them  to  sal- 
vation.""^ 

We  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  fears  of  those  theolo- 
gians who  have  insisted  upon  repentance  as  a  condition  of  the 
Covenant,  in  order  to  screen  the  Gospel  from  the  imputation  of 
licentiousness.  The  faith  which  justifies  is  no  dead  faith,  but 
a  faith  which  works  by  love.  It  admires  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  contains  in  it  the 
very  seeds  of  repentance.  It  never  embraces  Christ  without 
renouncing  sin,  and  the  more  lovely  and  adorable  He  appears, 
the  more  hateful  and  odious  it  becomes.  The  truth  is,  Christ 
cannot  be  divided,  and  to  receive  him  at  all,  is  to  receive  him 
in  the  fullness  and  integrity  of  his  salvation.  Faith,  moreover, 
is  the  only  grace  which  exactly  responds  to  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  complement  of  promises;  therefore,  faith  is  tlie 
only  grace  which  is  suited  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Covenant. 
Our  design,  however,  is  not  to  argue  the  question,  but  to  inti- 
mate the  general  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  the  author's  mode 
of  representation. 

After  the  conditions,  he  next  takes  up  the  successive  dispen- 
sations of  the  Covenant,  and  in  this  chapter  a  rich  mass  of 
truth  is  condensed  in  a  very  brief  compass.  He  shows  con- 
clusively that  there  never  has  been  but  one  Gospel,  and  that 
though  there  have  been  diversities  of  administrations,  and  each 
illustrative  of  the  manifold  w^isdom  of  God,  there  never  has 
been  but  one  Saviour.  The  first  great  promise  has  spanned 
the  arch  of  time. 

These  five  chapters,  briefly  recapitulated,  constituting  the  First 
Book,  have  all  been  preliminary  to  the  main  design  of  the  trea- 
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tise — the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  grace  upon  the  human  soul. 
Tlioy  have  briefly  iUustrated  our  precise  condition,  as  under  the 
curse  of  one  covenant  and  the  promise  of  the  other ;  they  have 
shown  the  origin,  nature  and  exact  provisions  of  that  promise 
which  compendiously  includes  all  Divine  grace ;  they  have  traced 
its  nice  and  beautiful  adaptations  to  our  nature  as  men,  and 
our  case  as  sinners,  and  marked  the  steps  by  which,  to  ages 
and  generations  past,  as  well  as  in  these  latter  days,  God  has 
revealed  it  as  the  ground  of  all  human  hope.  We  are  brought 
at  last  to  the  Gospel  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  new  economy ; 
and  as  that  is  the  instrument  through  which  all  salvation  is 
applied,  we  are  now  prepared  to  follow  the  wondrous  path  of 
the  Spirit,  as  He  calls ^the  sinner  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
translates  him  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  son.  This  work  of  grace 
upon  the  soul  is  contemplated  in  two  distinct  but  inseparable 
aspects.  First,  with  reference  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  accomplishes  it;  second,  with  reference  to  the 
agency  of  the  new  creature  which  it  evokes;  that  is,  we  are 
first  led  to  consider  the  graces,  and  then  the  offices  or  duties, 
of  the  Christian — his  life  as  a  habit  divinely  implanted,  and 
as  an  energy  actively  manifested.  To  the  first  topic  the  Second 
Book  js  devorted:  to  the  second,  the  Third.  Union  with  Christ, 
eflfectual  calling,  regeneration,  justification,  adoption,  sanctifi- 
cation  and  eternal  blessedness,  together  with  all  the  benefits 
incidentally  connected  now  or  hereafter  with  these  august 
gifts,  are  the  subjects  which,  under  the  first  head,  successively 
pass  before  us;  while  faith,  repentance,  new  obedience,  good 
works,  the  spiritual  warfare,  in  fine,  all  the  elements  of  holi- 
ness, together  with  the  rule  by  which  faith  and  duty  are  to  be 
regulated,  constitute  the  topics  which  exhaust  the  consideration 
of  the  second  head.  The  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  that 
here  is  a  rich  table  of  contents;  that  if  these  subjects  are 
adequately  treated  in  the  experimental  relations  in  which  they 
are  contemplated,  we  have  a  work  upon  personal  religion  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  importance.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
that  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  fulfilled  his  task  nobly  and  well. 
No  child  of  God  can  lay  down  the  book  without  being  grate- 
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fill  to  the  autlior  for  the  comfort  and  edi-fication  he  has  received ; 
and  no  minister  can  take  it  up  without  feeling,  as  he  passes 
through  its  closely  concatenated  chapters,  that  theology,  as 
here  exhibited,  is  not  a  dead  abstraction,  but  a  living  reality, 
and  that  he  is  better  prepared,  by  the  pregnant  discussions  of 
these  pages,  to  deal  with  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
people.  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  taken  the  two  factors — the  truth  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spirit  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  has  shown  the 
wonderful  results  produced  by  their  joint  action.  Other  quali- 
fications beside  learning  were  required  to  write  such  a  book. 
The  author  must  have  felt  the  power  wdiich  he  describes,  and 
been  conscious  of  the  life  he  delineates.  He  must  likewise 
have  been  familiar  with  the  exercises  of  others.  It  is  evi- 
dently Christian  experience,  portrayed  by  a  pastor  who  has 
conversed  with  many  a  sinner  and  comforted  many  a  saint. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  evangelical, 
exa":o:eratini>:  nothino-  to  increase  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and 
extenuating  nothing  to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  the  carnal 
heart.  The  supernatural  character  of  religion,  the  utter  im- 
potence of  mau,  the  resistless  efficacy  of  grace,  the  all-per- 
vading nature  of  the  cliange  implied  in  the  new  birth,  all  these 
and  kindred  points,  are  brought  out  with  a  freshness,  an 
unction,  and  a  truth  to  life,  that  make  the  book  as  delightful  to 
the  Christian  as  the  last  new  novel  to  a  girl  in  her  teens.  It 
is  one  instance  of  a  work  in  these  days  of  sophistical  specula- 
tion, in  which  tliere  are  no  compromises  w^ith  a  shallow  philo- 
sophy. Here  are  no  evasive  cfii'orts  to  reconcile  the  justice  of 
God's  authority  with  the  helplessness  of  man,  by  distinctions 
which  every  converted  heart  instantly  re])els,  and  whose  only 
effect  is  to  seduce  the  impenitent  into  the'belief  of  a  lie;  no 
futile  attempts  on  the  one  hand  to  strip  God  of  His  sovereignty, 
under  the  pretext  of  saving  His  character,  or  to  refine  away 
on  the  other  the  depravity  of  man,  under  the  pretence  of  saving 
his  responsibility.  Dr.  Breckim-idge  states  tlie  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  as  God  has  revealed  it,  perfectly  confident  that 
the  Divine  glory  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  human  guilt  nothing 
to  gain,  from  honest  and  faithful  dealing. 
Having  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books  dispatched  the  sub- 
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ject  of  personal  religion  in  its  graces  and  its  duties,  he  next 
developes  tlie  doctrine  of  the  church  as  the  necessar}'-  result 
of  the  communion  of  believers  with  eacli  other,  in  consequence 
of  their  union  with  Christ;  children  of  the  same  father,  they 
must  constitute  one  family.  The  church  is  considered  in  a 
two-fold  aspect,  corresponding  to  the  two-fold  aspect  in  which 
the  individual  believer  was  surveyed ;  first,  in  relation  to  its 
idea  or  essence,  its  fundamental  principles,  its  aims  and  ends; 
and  then  in  relation  to  tlie  gifts  of  God  to  it  in  the  ministry, 
the  word  and  the  ordinances.  The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to 
the  first,  the  Fifth  to  the  second  aspect  of  this  subject.  In 
the  matter  of  church  polity,  the  exposition  contained  in  this 
volume  is  the  clearest  and  most  Scriptural  of  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  disreputable  ti-uth,  that  there  are 
many  Presbyterians  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  are  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the  characteristic  principles  of 
their  own  system.  The  ruling  elder,  even  in  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  occupies  a  very  anomalous  position,  and  it 
is  still  disputed  whether  he  is  the  proxy  of  the  congregation, 
deriving  all  his  rights  and  authority  from  a  delegation  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  peoplej^  or  whether  he  is  an  ofl^icer 
divinely  appointed,  deriving  his  authority  from  Christ  the 
Lord.  It  is  still  disputed  whether  he  belongs  to  tlie  same 
order  with  the  minister,  or  whetlier  the  minister  alone  is  the 
Presbyter  of  Scripture,  and  the  ruling  elder  a  subordinate 
assistant.  It  is  still  disputed  whether  he  sits  in  Presbytery  as  the 
deputy  of  the  brotherhood,  or  whether  he  sits  there  by  Divine 
right  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  body ;  whether,  as  a 
member  of  Presbytery,  he  can  participate  in  all  Presbyterial 
acts,  or  is  debarred  from  some  b}^  the  low  nature  of  his  office. 
That  all  government  is  by  councils;  that  tliese  councils  are 
representative  and  deliberative,  that  jui^e  Divino  they  are  all 
Presbyteries,  and  as  Presbyteries  composed  exclusively  of 
Presbyters;  that  Presbyters,  thougli  one  in  order,  and  the 
right  to  rule,  are  subdivided  into  two  classes;  that  all  Presby- 
teries, whether  parochial,  classical  or  synodical,  are  radically 
tlie  same ;  that  the  church  in  its  germ,  and  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, presents  the  same  elements  ;  that  her  whole  polity  is  that 
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of  a  free  commonwealth ;  these  points  are  ably,  Scripturally, 
unanswerably  established  in  the  work  before  ns.  The  only  topic 
which  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  failed  to  elaborate,  is  one  which  all 
the  reformed  theologians  have  evaded — the  precise  nature  of  the 
visible  church.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  specifically  a  different  thing 
from  the  communion  of  saints  1  Dr.  Breckinridge  treats  it  as  the 
body  of  believers  made  apparent.  lie  restricts  the  church  in  its 
proper  sense  to  tlie  congregation  of  the  faithful.  Kone  can 
be  truly  members  of  it  but  those  who  are  members  of  Christ. 
He  accordingly  maintains,  with  Calvin,  with  Luther,  with 
Melancthon,  that  liypocrites  and  unbelievers,  though  in  it,  are 
not  of  it.  Tliey  are  insolent  intruders,  wliom  it  is  the  office  of 
discipline  to  expel.  We  do  not  say  that  tliis  representation  is 
not  correct,  but  supposing  it  to  be  correct,  we  should  like  to 
have  had  it  explained  upon  what  principle  the  official  acts  of 
an  unconverted  minister  become  valid.  Judas  was  a  devil, 
and  the  son  of  perdition,  l)ut  was  he  not  also  an  Apostle,  and 
did  he  not  receive  his  commission  directly  from  the  Lord?  Was 
he  a  mere  intruder  into  an  office  to  which  he  was  Divinely 
called?  Our  Book  evidently  makes  the  distinction  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  cliurches  to  be,  that  in  the  one  the 
profession,  in  the  other  the  possession,  of  faith  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  membership.  The  tw^o  do  not,  therefore, 
seem  to  correspond.  The  one  is  not  an  imperfect  exliibition 
of  the  other,  but  a  different,  though  a  related  institute.  Where 
the  s])ecific  difference  is  not  the  same,  there  can  be  no  identity 
of  s})ecics.  Then,  ag;iin,  the  constitution  of  the  visible  churcli, 
through  families,  many  of  whose  members  never  become  saints, 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  visible  churcli  is  something 
more  than  the  comnumion  of  saints  made  apparent.  The  whole 
subject  is  encompassed  with  diiiicultics,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  it'  Dr.  Breckinridge  had  devoted  to  it  a  larger  share 
of  his  attention.  It  is  undergoing  a  warm  and  vigorous  dis- 
cussion in  Germany,  and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  the  clear- 
ing up  of  difficulties  which  still  embarrass  many  earnest 
minds. 

We  cannot  express  too  highly  our  approbation  of  those  parts 
of  the  work  in  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  discussed  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  church  to  the  state,  the  world  and  the  secular  institu- 
tions of  society.  We  are  confident  that  the  truths  which  he  has 
had  the  grace  to  enunciate  upon  these  topics,  are  the  only  truths 
which  can  secure  to  the  church  in  this  country  the  position  of 
influence  which  she  ought  to  occupy.  If  she  undertakes  to 
meddle  with  the  things  of  Caesar,  she  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
by  the  sword  of  Csesar.  If  she  condescends  to  put  herself 
upon  a  level  with  the  countless  institutes  which  philanthropy 
or  folly  has  contrived  for  the  eartlily  good  of  the  race,  she  must 
expect  to  share  the  fate  of  human  devices  and  expedients. 
She  is  of  God,  and  if  she  forgets  that  it  is  her  Divine  preroga- 
tive to  speak  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God ;  if  she 
relinquishes  the  dialect  of  Canaan,  and  stoops  to  babble  in  the 
dialects  of  earth,  she  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  babbler. 
Her  strength  lies  in  comprehending  her  spiritual  vocation. 
She  is  different  from  all  other  societies  among  men,  though  as 
a  society  she  has  ethical  and  political  relations  in  common 
with  the  permanent  organizations  of  the  family  and  the  State  ; 
yet  in  her  essence,  her  laws  and  her  ends,  she  is  diverse  from 
every  other  institute.  The  ties  which  bind  men  together  in 
other  societies  are  only  mediately  from  God,  and  immediately 
from  man.  She  is  immediately  from  God,  and  mediately  from 
man.  The  laws  of  other  societies  are  the  dictates  of  reason, 
or  the  instincts  of  prudence ;  her  laws  .are  express  revelations 
from  heaven ;  other  societies  exist  for  the  good  of  man  as  a 
moral,  social,  political  being.  She  exists  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Her  ends  are  supernatural  and 
divine.  She  knows  man  and  God  only  in  the  awful  and  pro- 
found relations  implied  in  the  terms  guilt,  sin,  pardon,  peni- 
tence and  eternal  life.  Existing  in  Christ,  by  Christ  and  for 
Christ,  she  has  no  other  law  but  His  will.  She  can  only  speak 
the  words  which  He  puts  in  her  mouth.  Founded  upon  Divine 
revelation,  and  not  in  human  nature,  she  has  a  Divine  faith 
but  no  human  opinion,  and  the  only  argument  by  which  she 
authenticates  either  her  doctrines  or  her  precepts,  is :  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  ;  Her  province  is  not  to  reason  but  to  testify.  These 
principles,  clear  in  themselves  and  vital  as  they  are  clear,  Dr. 
Breckinridge  has  unfolded  with  signal  success  ;  at  the  same 
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time  he  has  not  overlooked  the  aspect  of  opposition  in  which 
her  testimony  nmst  often  place  her  to  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  Whenever  earthly  societies  of  any  sort 
involve  corrupt  doctrines,  it  is  her  duty,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  witness  against  the  lie,  but  she  can  interfere  no  farther,  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  her  own  members,  than  to  expose  and 
rebuke  the  falsehood.  When  secular  institutions  involve  no 
corrupt  principles,  her  position  is  one  of  silence  in  relation  to 
them.  As  God  has  neither  commanded  nor  prohibited  them, 
she  leaves  them  where  lie  has  left  them — to  the  discre- 
tion of  His  children.  The  simple  proposition  that  all  church 
power  is  ministerial  and  declarative,  consistently  carried  out, 
explains  her  whole  duty.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  church 
can  only  execute  what  God  enjoins,  and  can  teach  as  faitli  or 
duty  only  what  God  reveals.  When,  therefore,  she  is  requested 
to  recommend  some  human  contrivance,  she  has  only  to  ask 
herself:  has  God  made  it  the  duty  of  His  people  to  engage  in 
it?  Has  He  anywhere  commanded  them  to  join  this,  that,  or 
the  other  society?  If  not,  what  right  has  she  to  require  it? 
If  the  thing  is  wrong,  she  has  a  right  to  condemn  it.  If  liable 
to  no  moral  objections  on  the  score  of  principle,  she  must  be 
silent,  and  the  reason  of  the  distinction  is  obvious.  All  wick- 
edness is  contradictory  to  the  law  of  God,  and  she  has  a  right 
to  declare  that  law.  In  the  other  case  tlio  question  is  one  of 
the  fitness  of  means  and  ends,  and  that  is  a  question  of  opinion. 
God  has  given  no  revelation  about  it,  and  therefore  slie  has 
notliing  to  declare.  She  may  say,  if  she  cliooses,  that  the 
principles  involved  are  not  objectionable,  but  she  cannot  say 
that  the  given  application  of  the  principles  is  ordained  of  God. 
In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  evil  she  has  the  positive  right 
to  condemn.  In  every  other  she  has  only  the  negative  right 
not  to  disapprove. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  conception  of  the  province  of  the 
church  has  never  been  adequately  realized.  This  is  only  say- 
ing that  she  has  never  fully  comprehended  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  her  free.  It  was  a  slow  process  to  cleanse 
off  all  the  slime  of  the  papacy.  The  purest  churches  in  Europe 
are  still  bungling  about  the  question,  perfectly  simple  to  us, 
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concerning  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  State.  It  is  not 
strange  tliat  we  should  be  perplexed  about  problems  growing 
out  of  her  peculiar  posture  in  America,  as  in  one  aspect  a 
purely  voluntary  institution.  In  the  meantime,  God  has  been 
teaching  us  by  disastrous  examples.  We  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment in  certain  quarters  tried,  of  reducing  the  church  to  the 
condition  of  a  voluntary  society,  aiming  at  the  promotion  of 
universal  good.  We  have  seen  her  treated  as  a  contrivance 
for  every  species  of  reform — individual,  social,  political.  We 
have  seen  her  foremost,  under  the  plea  of  philanthropy,  in  every 
species  of  moral  knight-errantry,  from  the  harmless  project  of 
organizing  the  girls  of  a  township  into  a  pincushion  club,  to 
the  formation  of  conspiracies  for  convulsing  governments  to 
their  very  centre.  The  result  has  been  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Christ  has  been  expelled  from  these 
pulpits,  and  almost  the  only  Gospel  which  is  left  them  is  the 
Gospel  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  Extreme  cases  prove  prin- 
ciples. If  we  would  avoid  a  similar  condemnation,  we  must 
hate  even  the  garments  spotted  by  the  flesh;  we  must  crush 
the  serpent  in  the  agg ;  we  must  rigidly  restrain  the  church 
within  her  own  proper  sphere,  and  as  she  refines  and  exalts  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  we  may  expect  her  to  purify  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere,  and,  indirectly,  through  the  life  which  she 
imparts  to  the  soul,  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all  its 
interests.  Her  power,  in  the  secular  sphere,  is  that  of  a  sanc- 
tion and  not  a  rule.  As  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  present 
time,  when  this  subject  is  beginning  to  awaken  the  interest 
which  its  importance  deserves,  we  commend  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-second  chapters  of  the  treatise  before  us. 

The  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the  dispensations  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  beyond  the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  under 
which  we  live,  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  reserved  for  a  few  modest 
and  cautious  suggestions  at  the  close  of  the  book.  He  thinks 
that  there  are  two  dispensations  yet  to  come,  the  dispensation  of 
millenial  glory,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  second  advent  of  the 
Kedeemer,  and  the  dispensation  of  heavenly  blessedness,  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  delivery  up  of  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  exposition 
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of  these  topics,  and  equally  delighted  that,  though  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge coincides  in  some  of  the  leading  views  of  the  miliennari- 
ans,  he  repudiates  the  crudities — we  had  almost  said  the  mon- 
strosities, which  disfigure  the  publications  of  that  sect.     He  has 
no  idea  of  a  period  in  which  Christ  is  to  become  subordinate  to 
Moses,  and  in  which  it  shall  be  the  highest  glory  of  the  Gentiles 
to  turn  Jews.    We  may  differ  from  Dr.  Breckinridge  as  to  the 
competency   of  the   Gospel   dispensation,   under   augmented 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  world  to  Christ,  but  we  are 
heartily  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  duty  of  the  church  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.     We  may  dili'er  from  him  as  to  the 
state  of  things  preceding  and  introduced  by  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  but  we  are   at  one   with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
watching,  and  praying,  and  struggling  for  His  coming.     It  is 
the  great  hope  of  the  future,  as  universal  evangelization  is  the 
great  duty  of  the  present.     If  the  church  could  be  aroused  to 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  glory  that  awaits  her,  she  would  enter 
with  a  warmer  spirit  into  the  struggles  that  are  before  her. 
Hoi)0  would  inspire  ardor.     She  would  even  now  rise  from 
the  dust,  and,  like  the  eagle,  plume  her  pinions  for  loftier  flights 
than  she  has  yet  taken.     What  she  wants,  and  what  every 
individual  Christian  wants,  is  faith — faith  in  her  sublime  voca- 
tion, in  her  Divine  resources,  in  the  presence  and  efficacy  of 
the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  her;  faith  in  the  truth,  faith  in  Jesus 
and  faith  in  God.     With  sucli  a  faith  there  would  be  no  need 
to   speculate  about  the  future.     That  would  speedily  reveal 
itself.     It  is  our  unfaithfulness,  our  negligence  and  unbelief, 
our  low  and  carnal  aims,  that  retard  the  cliariot  of  the  E-e- 
dccmcr.    The  bridegroom  cannot  come  until  the   bride  has 
made  herself  ready.     Let  the  church  be  in  earnest  after  greater 
holiness  in  her  own  members,  and  in  faith  and  love  undertake 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  she  will  soon  settle  the  ques- 
tion, whether  her  resources  are  competent  to  change  the  face 
of  the  earth.     We  are  content  to  wait  the  progress  of  events. 
In  the  meantime,  who  that  has  ever  reflected  upon  these  great 
realities,  and  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  clouds   and  darkness 
which  beset  them,  can  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  man 
who  writes  the  following  lines  : 
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"In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  seems 
to  be  immediately  and  transcendently  involved  in  His  second  coming 
and  millennial  reign.  And  his  loving  and  trusting  children  ought  to 
beware  of  dishonoring  him  and  deadening  their  own  high  and  spiritual 
hopes,  by  low  and  carnal  allegorizing  about  these  sublime  mysteries; 
as  well  as  of  deluding  themselves  by  vain  and  shallow  dogmatizing  con- 
cerning them,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  simple  and  elemental.  For 
myself,  I  speak  concerning  them  after  many  years  of  anxious  medita- 
tion, as  one  who  would  prefer  not  to  speak,  and  who  feels  assuredly 
that  they  who  will  follow  us  will  get  a  clearer  insight  as  they  draw 
nearer  to  them.  The  grand  and  leading  ideas  which  belong  to  the  future 
progress  and  glorious  consummation  of  God's  eternal  covenant,  seem 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Around  these  are  other  ideas,  carrying  with 
them,  apparently,  the  highest  probability  of  truth,  but  not  a  satisfying 
assurance  that  we  comprehend  them  justly.  And  then  around  these, 
in  circles  perpetually  enlarging,  are  topics  vast  and  numerous,  involving 
God  and  man,  and  the  universe,  and  questions  the  most  intricate  and 
overwhelming  concerning  them  all,  in  which  a  single  inspired  word 
misunderstood,  or  even  a  shade  of  thought  wrongly  conceived,  may 
involve  us  far  beyond  our  scanty  knowledge  and  feeble  powers.  And 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  It  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  thought  of 
God,  not  yet  realized  in  its  actual  accomplishment,  which  mortals  are 
striving  to  penetrate  and  disclose."     Page  681. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  which 
we  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  it 
only  remains  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  of 
the  place  which  it  is  likely  to  occupy  in  our  religions  literature. 
Accepting  theology  as  a  science  of  positive  truth,  that  is,  of 
truth  which  can  be  certainly  and  infallibly  known,  the  author 
has  attempted  to  construct  the  system  in  such  a  manner,  that 
each  particular  proposition  should  not  only  authenticate  itself 
by  its  own  light,  but  command  conviction  by  its  manifest  rela- 
tion to  the  whole.  The  auto])istic  power  of  the  truth  is  more 
prominent  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  volume.  In  the  first, 
which  is  purely  speculative,  the  theory  charms  by  its  consis- 
tency, clearness  and  coherence.  The  temple  which  is  reared 
is  a  grand  thing  to  look  on,  and  a  noble  thing  to  contemplate — 
but  in  the  second,  another  element  is  added,  the  element  of 
experience.  The  Holy  Ghost  bears  witness  in  the  human  soul 
— and  man  is  no  longer  a  spectator,  but  a  worshipper,  and 
actually  beholds  the  glory  of  God,  as  He  displays  His  grace 
above  the  mercy  seat.  That  a  work  whose  aim  was  to  make 
32 
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Divine  truth  speak  for  itself,  first  to  the  understandiDg,  as  Ji 
matter  of  speculation,  and  then  to  the  lieai't,  as  a  spiritual 
power,  if  executed  with  even  tolerable  ability ,jnust  be  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration,  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  That  a  book  on  experimental  religion,  professing  to 
trace  it,  not  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
written  word,  which  compares  the  impression  with  the  stamp, 
the  life  with  the  doctrine ;  that  such  a  work,  if  executed  by 
one  who  has  any  real  insii^ht  into  the  mysteries  of  ffrace,  must 
be  pre-eminently  useful  to  the  children  of  God,  is  equally  clear. 
All  this  might  have  been  said  if  these  books  had  been  written 
by  feebler  hands.  The  second  volume  we  think  in  all  respects 
superior  to  the  first.  It  touches  a  chord  which  vibrates  in 
every  Christian  heart,  and  thougli  specially  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  training  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  edilication  and  comfort  of  the  humbjest  child 
of  God — "The  ])enitent  and  believing  followers  of  the  Saviour 
of  sinners"  "They  who  fervently  desire  life  after  death"  will 
"find  liglit  and  consolation"  in  what  the  author  has  written, 
and  that  which  he  "lias  done  will  live."  We  have  received 
tlie  most  grateful  testimonies  to  its  worth.  Unsophisticated 
believers,  wlio  knew  nothing  of  theology  except  what  God  had 
taught  them,  have  spoken  of  the  book  to  us  in  terms  which 
sliowed  how  nnicli  good  they  had  gotten  from  it;  and  we  have 
before  us  the  case  of  a  vouni»-  minister  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise,  who  professed  to  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it 
than  from  all  tlie  treatises  he  had  read.  It  not  only  warmed 
his  own  heart,  but  tauglit  him  how  to  warni  the  hearts  of 
others.  We  do  not  say  that  the  book  is  free  from  faults — it  has 
faults,  faults  of  method  and  faults  of  expression — but  they  do 
not  seriously  impair  its  sterling  merits.  We  have  already  inti- 
mated that  the  sei)aration  of  the  objective,  subjective  and 
relative,  or  as  we  should  prefer  to  express  it,  the  speculative, 
practical  and  ])olemical,  strikes  us  as  arbitrary,  and  little 
suited  to  tlic  successful  culture  of  the  science.  Theology  is 
one;  it  is  either  wholly  speculative,  wholly  practical,  or  mixed. 
The  mode  of  treatment  should  correspond  in  our  judgment  to 
its  own  essence,  and  should  not  be  successively  adapted  to  the 
single  elements  which  constitute  that  essence.     If  theology  i^ 
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purely  speculative,  it  should  be  expounded  exclusively  in  the 
light  of  Theory;  if  it  is  wholly  practical,  it  should  be  taught 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  activities  it  is  intended  to  call 
into  play;  if  mixed,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  combination  in 
which  these  elements  are  jointly  and  not  successively  found. 
For  our  ow^n  part,  we  dislike  the  phrase  mixed^  as  applied  to 
the  manner  in  which  speculation  and  practice  enter  into  the 
religious  life.  There  is  no  mixture;  but  these  phases  of  our 
being  are  blended  into  the  unity  of  a  higher  energy.  Spiritual 
energy  is  one,  but  it  includes  every  lower  intellectual  and  moral 
energy.  To  explain: — We  have  one  form  of  mental  energy 
in  the  mere  assent  to  truth — -this  is  the  lowest  exercise  of 
reason.  Then  we  have  andtlier  form  of  mental  activity  in  the 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  Here  tliere  is  combined  with 
assent,  a  feeling  or  an  emotion.  The  combination  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  So  in  the  sense  of  duty  or 
obligation,  there  is  also  an  intellectual  and  an  emotional' 
element,  but  they  constitute  one  energy.  In  the  religious  life, 
we  have  a  combination  of  the  purely  intellectual,  the  esthetic 
and  the  moral,  into  a  still  higher  energy — and  the  science  of 
theology  should  be  treated  according  to  this  characteristic  of 
true  religion.  Hence  we  think  it  leads  to  a  needless  repetition 
to  represent  successively  what  the  nature  of  the  thing  presents 
in  combination — and  we  cannot  but  thiidc  that  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge is  occasionally  hampered  by  the  restraints  of  his  method. 
Still  whatever  defects  the  book  may  have,,  they  are  only 
blemishes.  Its  solid  worth  is  hardly  affected  at  all.  He  has 
not  written  in  vain.  There  are  thousands  of  hearts  that  bless 
him,  of  which  he  will  never  know  until  he  meets  them  before 
that  throne,  where  h.e  and  they  will  better  understand  and 
appreciate  the  infinite  grace  of  that  glorious  Saviour,  which  he 
has  so  lovingly  described.  His  book  is  a  noble  testimony  to 
trutlis,  wdiich,  but  for  his  exertions  in  concert  with  a  congenial 
band  of  confessors,  would  have  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
present  generation.  It  w^ell  deserves  to  be  the  crowning  labor 
of  a  life  which  lias  been  zealously  devoted  to  the  vindication 
of  the  grace  of  God  against  fraudulent  suppressions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sophistical  evasions  on  the  other — and  long,  long 
may  he  continue  to  speak  through  these  refreshing  pages ! 
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NOTICES  OF  llECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  History  of  the  South  Carolina  College^  from,  its  Incorpora- 
tion^ Decernher  19, 1801,  to  Nov.  25, 1857,  including  Sketches 
of  its  Preside7its  and  Professors.  With  an  Appendix.  By 
M.  LaBokde,  M.  1).,  Professor  of  Meta])liysics,  Logic  and 
Khetoric,  South  Carolina  College.  Columbia,  S.  C. :  Peter 
B.  Glass,  (successor  to  K.  L.  Bryan.)     1859;  pp.  463,  8vo. 

Dr.  LaBorde  lias  performed  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the 
people  of  this  State,  to  the  friends  of  education,  and  to  the 
numerous  Alumni  of  South  Carolina  College,  l)y  the  historical 
work  whose  title  is  given  above.  Karely  have  we  read  a  book 
of  this  character  with  greater  zest.  Partly,  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  value  we  set  upon  this  cherished  Institution,  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  State,  partly  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  men  who,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  num- 
bered among  its  instructors,  and  partly  to  the  decided  relish 
we  profess  to  have  for  compositions  of  this  kind.  Much  is  due, 
however,  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  historian  himself, 
and  to  the  easv  and  lively  stvle  in  which  his  work  is  written. 
There  is  enough  of  history  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  thread  of 
events,  both  as  to  the  external  and  interior  state  of  the  College, 
without  that  multiplicity  of  details  which  would  weary  and 
disgust.  AVe  are  now  amused  with  the  pranks  of  the  students, 
now  sympathise  with  the  troubles  in  which  the  government  of 
the  College  is  involved,  and  are  always  interested  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  the  analysis  of  character,  which  Dr. 
LaBorde  has  given,  of  the  several  Presidents  and  Professors, 
who  have  eitlier  been  removed  by  death,  or  have  resigned  the 
chairs  they  occupied  for  other  juirsuits.  Some  of  them  passed 
away  with  the  last  generation,  and  are  only  remembered  by 
the  few  aged  men  who  yet  survive.  Others  were  our  cotem- 
poraries,  and  some  of  these  are  yet  among  us.  To  write  the 
histories  of  living  men,  or  those  just  now^  departed,  and  give 
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forth  to  the  public  an  estimate  of  their  labors,  and  an  analysis 
of  their  character,  was  a  matter  at  once  delicate  and  difficult 
of  execution.     Dr.  LaBorde,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his 
intentions,  has  gone  forward  boldly,  and  has  striven  to  hold 
the  balances  with  an  impartial  hand.     Each  of  the  Tutors,  Pro- 
fessors and  Presidents,  pass  before  us.     Professors  Early,  Han- 
ford,  Ilanimond,  Perault,  Brown,  Simons,  Blackburn,  Mont- 
gomery and  Smith,  and  Tutors  Hooker  and  Gregg,  with  Dr. 
Maxcy,  during    whose    Presidency    they  served;    Professors 
Yanuxem,  Drs.  Park  and  Wallace,  with  Dr.  Cooper;  Profes- 
sors Nott,  Stuart,  Elliott,  (now  Bishop  of  Georgia,)  R.  W. 
Gibbes,  Lewis  R.  Gibbes,  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Capers,  with 
President  Barnwell;  Professors  Twiss,  Hooper  and  Ellet,  with 
President  AVilliam  C.  Preston ;  Professor  Williams  and  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  Thornwell;  Professors  Brumby  and  Pelliam,  Dr. 
Henry  and  Dr.  Lieber — all  these,  who  have  filled  ofiices  of 
instruction,  and  are  not  now  connected  with  the  College,  are 
presented  to  us  in  their  individual  and  personal  history,  in  tlieir 
literary  and    intellectual   character,  and   in   their  academic 
labors.     In  the  first  set  of  officers,  we  notice  the  Pev.  John 
Brown,  D.D.,   who   was   a   schoolmate  of    Gen.   Jackson,  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Pevolution  under  General  Sumter, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli   in   Columbia, 
which  was  organized  in  the  College  Ciiapel  and  for  a  season 
worshipped   there;  the  Pev.  B.  P.    Montgomery,  D.D.,  and 
Prof.  Edward  Darrel  Smith,  M.D.,  whose  untimely  death,  in 
the  vigor  of  his  days,  was  deeply  lamented  throughout  the 
iState,  as  among  the  prominent  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  day. 

To  Dr.  Maxcy  Prof.  LaBorde  ascribes  the  highest  endow- 
ments, matchless  eloquence,  and  an  almost  suj^erhuman  power, 
winch  affected  alike  the  young  and  the  old,  the  educated 
and  the  ignorant. 

"I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  intellectual  features  by  which  he 
was  distinguished.  There  was  a  combination  of  powers  which  is  rarely 
exhibited.  In  his  mind  were  to  be  found,  in  harmonious  adjustment, 
all  the  elements  to  constitute  the  man  of  taste,  the  poet,  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  orator.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  of  mark,  there  is  a  predominant  feature ;  a  leading  power 
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which,  in  its  mightier  dominion,  holds  all  others  in  subserviency  to  it. 
If  I  had  to  distinguish  in  this  respect  between  the  high  and  varied 
powers  with  which  he  was  endowed,  I  would  say  that  the  original  bent 
of  his  genius  was  towards  Philosophy.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  luxuriated 
in  the  recondite  and  abstruse  inquiries  of  Metaphysics  and  Speculative 
Theology.  He  was  familiar  with  the  dogmas  of  the  several  systems, 
and  knew  well  the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  such 
investigations.  It  is  true,  I  think,  as  Dr.  Henry  asserts  in  his  eulogy 
upon  him,  that  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  studies  are  due  the 
clearness,  precision  and  facility,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  explain 
himself  upon  every  subject  which  he  undertook  to  discuss."     *     *     * 

"Nature  implanted  in  him  all  the  elements  of  the  orator;  imparted 
the  gift;  but  he  cultivated  and  developed  it.  She  bestowed  upon  him 
a  noble  intellect,  a  warm  and  fervid  imagination,  a  tender  and  sympa- 
thising heart,  a  sweet,  melodious  voice,  but  of  great  power,  and  a  com- 
manding presence.  His  mind  was  rich  in  the  garniture  of  knowledge. 
He  added  a  diction  pure,  chaste,  simple  and  elegant,  and  spoke  with 
an  earnestness  of  spirit  which  excluded  all  suspicion  of  affectation. 
His  sincerity,  then,  was  not  to  be  doubted.  He  was  playing  no  part. 
lie  was  fully  possessed  by  his  theme,  and  was  laboring  to  impress  the 
truth,  as  he  had  found  it,  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  'His  elo- 
quence,' says  Dr.  Ilcnry,  '  was  the  eloquence  of  mind  fraught  with 
that  sublimity  and  energy  which  noble  thoughts  can  alone  inspire  into 
the  orator,  or  enable  him  effectually  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of 
others.'  'When  he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  subject,'  says  the 
same  eminent  gentleman,  'nothing  could  resist  the  fervid  impetuosity 
of  his  manner.'  But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  earned  his  greatest 
honors  as  an  orator."  ******* 

"  The  Hon.  James  L.  Petigru,  in  his  Semi-Ccntcnnial  Address  says, 
'  Never  will  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  be  erased  from  the  memory 
on  which  its  impression  has  once  been  made.  His  elocution  was 
e(i[ually  winning  and  peculiar.  He  spoke  in  the  most  deliberate  man- 
ner; his  voice  was  clear  and  gentle  ;  his  action  composed  and  quiet; 
yet  no  man  had  such  command  over  the  noisy  sallies  of  youth.  The 
most  riotous  offender  shrank  from  the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and 
intellectual  eye.'  " 

Of  Dr.  Cooper,  whose  influence  tlie  Christian  people  of  the 
South  have  so  much  reason  to  remember,  Professor  LaBordc 
lias  given  the  following  portraiture :  . 

"  Nt»  man  of  his  time  was  more  generally  known  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  Of  an  eager,  restless  spirit,  always  anxious  to  take  part  in  every 
thing  of  moment  which  was  passing  around  him,  of  resolute  and  deter- 
mined cast  of  character,  with  great  vigor  of  understanding,  combined 
with  varied  learning,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  not  be 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  and  leave  behind  him  fixed  and  positive 
impressions.     My  estimate  of  him,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  different  from 
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that  which  prevails  generally ;  but  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  death,  and  nearly  all  of  those — I  believe  there  are  but  two  excep- 
tions— with  whom  he  was  intimately  associated,  huve  passed  away. 
The  prejudices  of  enemies,  the  partialities  of  friends,  no  longer  exert  an 
influence.  The  passions  of  the  day  are  gone  forever;  the  grave  has 
silenced  alike  the  voice  of  censure,  and  of  praise.  Another  generation 
has  succeeded,  and  the  calm  inquiry  of  truth  and  justice  can  alone  have 
interest. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Cooper  ?  what  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  genius  ?  I  will  be  understood  when  I  say  that 
his  understanding  was  strong  and  vigorous.  He  had  great  acuteness, 
and  his  perceptions  were  clear  and  well  defined.  He  had  wonderful 
facility  in  taking  hold  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  appropriating 
them  to  his  own  purposes.  His  mind  had  great  activity,  was  always  on 
the  search,  and  nothing  of  value  which  was  thrown  out  by  others 
escaped  him.  But  it  was  not  a  blind  obedience;  he  subjected  it  to  the 
crucible  of  his  own  reason,  to  the  test  of  personal  experiment.  He  had 
in  largest  measure  the  element  of  independence,  and  in  the  end  his 
opinions  were  his  own.  Many  of  my  readers  will  feel  surprise  when  I 
declare  that  he  had  no  very  high  original  powers.  It  is  true  that  on 
many  subjects  he  difi'ered  from  those  around  him,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained opinions  entirely  opposed  to  the  settled  convictions  of  the  com- 
munity where  his  lot  was  cast.  But  in  these  instances  he  was  not  in 
advance,  but  behind  the  age.  He  could  not  lead  opinion,  he  could  not 
correct  the  blunders  and  errors  of  the  day,  exhibit  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  a  vicious  philosophy,  and  point  to  the  way  which  conducts  to 
a  nobler  truth  and  a  higher  knowledge.  He  had  none  of  the  qualities 
of  a  pioneer.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  present — the  future  to  him  was 
a  dark  void ;  his  view  was  restricted  to  the  actual  moment ;  he  "had, 
then,  no  prophetic  power: 

'The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine' 

were  entirely  denied  him.  In  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  I  remark, 
that  if  we  Avcrc  to  examine  one  by  one  all  those  views  expressed  by 
•Dr.  Cooper  on  whatever  subject  which  might  be  claimed  as  original, 
it  would  result  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  them. 
This  is  true,  I  believe,  without  exception.  Whether  he  writes  upon 
the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  or  the  Christian  Revelation;  or  whether  he 
offers  a  contribution  to  Chemistry,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  sciences, 
or  to  Political  Economy,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  expose  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  philosophy,  and  the  in  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  when  he  makes  any  great  departure  from  the 
common  track,-  his  suggestions  and  speculations  are  wanting  even  in 
plausibility,  and  are  not  therefore  of  a  nature  to  impose  even  upon  the 
superficial.  Some  minds  are  cast  in  the  mould  of  Columbus,  and  fitted 
to  make  voyages  of  discovery,  while  the  vast  multitude,  if  they  venture 
out  upon  the  unexplored  ocean,  are  lost  amid  the  rocks  and  quicksands. 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  give  to 
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Dr.  Cooper  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  He  had  a  marvellous  cajya- 
citij,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  learning  knew  no  bounds.  But 
what  was  his  genius  ?  I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  Dryden  ;  that  is, 
the  disposition  of  nature  by  which  any  one  is  qualified  for  some  pecu- 
liar employment.  His  genius  was  eminently  practical — utilitarian. 
He  looked  upon  man  very  much  as  an  animal,  and  believed  that  the 
frame-work  of  society  was  designed  to  provide  for  his  physical  wants 
and  necessities.  As  in  man  he  saw  nothing  but  the  animal,  so  in  the 
objects  of  knowledge  he  saw  nothing  but  external  nature.  Of  man  in 
his  higher  nature,  as  a  being  of  immortal  powers,  with  aspirations  reach- 
ing into  a  never-ending  futurity,  he  had  no  just  conception.  For  those 
pursuits,  then,  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  bodily 
wants,  he  had  no  taste.  On  the  contrary,  he  denied  to  them  all  claim 
to  attention.  He  thought  that  all  time  devoted  to  them  was  just  so 
much  thrown  away.  His  mind  was  objective.  For  Metaphysical  and 
Ethical  investigations,  he  had  perfect  contempt.  In  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  April,  1823,  he  remarks  in  reference  to  a  proposition 
made  at  a  previous  meeting,  that  he  should  teach  Metaphysics,  'that 
he  professes  himself  qualified  and  competent  to  teach  Metaphysics, 
having  devoted  much  more  time  to  that  very  unsatisfactory  study  than 
most  men ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
time  required  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.'  He  proposes  to  substitute  a 
course  of  Political  Economy  for  it.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  his  suggestion  to  report  upon  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  study  altogether.  And  so,  likewise,  he  had  no  sympathy 
in  Ethical  inquiries.  He  estimated  everything  by  its  temporal  value. 
I  would  say  nothing  against  the  utilitarian  philosophy  in  its  just  and 
higher  sense ;  against  that  philosophy  which  finds  utility  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  which  thus  augments  the 
amount  of  our  rational  pleasures;  that  philosophy  which  perceives  a 
utility  in  the  cultivation  of  our  moral  powers,  by  which  our  sense  of 
obligation  is  confirmed  and  strengthened,  and  our  happiness  infinitely 
increased;  in  short,  which  encourages  all  the  creations  of  genius,  and 
perceives  a  purpose — a  uae  in  all  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the 
ideal,  the  beautiful,  the  imaginative,  as  well  as  practical.  This,  how-» 
ever,  was  not  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Cooper.  I  may  say  that  it  was 
partial,  incomplete,  contracted.  It  was  not  co-extensive  with  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  was  therefore  wanting  in  humanity.  May  I  not  say, 
then,  that  it  was  cold  and  forbidding,  and  could  not  touch  the  heart. 
His  mind  was  defective  in  the  genuine  philosophic  element;  he  was  no 
great  generalizer.  He  abounded  in  facts,  and  the  use  which  he  made 
of  them  proved  that  he  was  an  acute,  rather  than  a  great  thinker. 
Compared  with  his  friend  Priestley,  I  would  remark  that  they  were 
very  similar,  though  Cooper  was  decidedly  inferior.  The  name  of  one 
is  linked  forever  with  the  science  of  Chemistry,  while  the  other  has 
left  nothing  behind  him. 

'*  But  I  am  to  speak  somewhat  particularly  of  his  acquirements.     That 
they  were  varied  and  extensive  cannot  be  questioned.     His  mind  had 
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ranged  pretty  well  over  the  broad  surface  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  had  gathered  something  at  every  step.  But,  as  I  have  previously 
said,  he  had  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of  certain  fields  took  a  mere  glance, 
and  could  only  say  that  he  had  seen  them.  Others  were  inviting ;  he 
walked  carefully  over  them,  and  carried  some  of  their  richest  treasures 
away.  He  was  a  great  reader,  had  a  fine  memory,  and  forgot  little  that 
was  worth  remembering.  He  wa^s  not  entirely  ignorant  of  anything 
which  might  become  the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  circle  of  educated 
gentlemen.  He  was  a  man  of  infurmation,  rather  than  of  learning.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  he  had  solid  attainments  in 
nothing ;  but  that  his  knowledge  was  general,  and  that  even  in  those 
inquiries  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  largest  attention,  depths  had 
been  reached  by  others  to  which  he  had  never  attained.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  force  in  the  remark,  that  he  may  have  failed  in  reaching  the 
highest  excellence  in  any  one  department  of  knowledge,  because  his 
attention  was  divided  among  so  many."  ***** 

"I  am  next  to  speak  of  him  as  Professor  and  President  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  approach  this  part  of  my 
subject.  Who  can  contemplate,  unmoved  and  unaffected,  the  spectacle 
of  an  old  man  subjected  to  the  bitterest  trials,  the  object  of  the  grossest 
abuse,  presented  for  trial  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  at 
last  ejected  from  ofiice,  and  driven  to  seek  some  new  employment  to  fill 
out  the  little  remnant  of  his  days.  At  the  period  of  Dr.  Cooper's  elec- 
tion to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  the  sci- 
ence was  in  comparative  infancy,  and  had  attracted  but  little  attention 
in  this  colintry.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  best  selection  which 
could  have  been  commanded.  He  brought  to  the  chair  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  it  then  existed,  and  soon  elevated  it  to  a  rank  and  popularity 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  department  in  the  College.  The  secret  of 
his  success  is  easily  told.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  better  lecturer, 
a  finer  teacher.  He  had  the  enviable  gift  of  telling  well  and  impres- 
sively all  that  he  knew.  The  stores  of  his  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
ample  and  varied,  and  he  had  the  happy  talent  of  bringing  them  all  to 
bear,  when  needed,  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  His  own  per- 
sonal experience  had  been  large  and  peculiar.  He  had  mingled  inti- 
mately with  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  interest- 
ing events  recorded  in  history.  He  knew  Fox,  and  Pitt,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Erskine  and  Burke,  and  would  tell  of  the  impression  made  upon 
him  when  he  witnessed  those  mighty  efforts  which  have  shed  such 
glory  upon  the  authors  and  their  country.  With  Watt  he  had  gone  to 
Paris  during  the  French  Ilevolution,  and  had  been  closeted  with  Robe- 
spierre, Petion,  and  other  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Coming  to 
America  in  1792,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  throwing  himself  actively  into  the  cause  of  Jeffersonian 
democracy,  was  admitted  to  terms  of  intimacy  with  its  leaders.  He 
turned  all  his  knowledge  to  account.  With  wonderful  art  he  could 
weave  a  dinner  with  Priestley,  a  glass  of  wine  with  Robespierre,  a  sup- 
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per  with  the  Brissotians,  or  a  race  for  the  Convention  against  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  into  a  lecture  upon  asbestos,  soda,  or  magnesia.  His  read- 
ing and  intercourse  with  men  had  furnished  him  with  a  fund  of  anec- 
dote, and  this  he  dealt  out  on  all  proper  occasions  with  the  best  effect. 
He  knew  as  a  teacher,  that  for  success  the  attention  of  the  pupil  must  be 
secured,  and  that  owing  to  tlic  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  resort  to  extraordinary  expedients  for  this  purpose'.  Here 
he  showed  wonderful  resources,  and  it  may  be  said,  without  much  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  less  attractive  the  topic,  the  more  apt  was 
the  lecturer  to  inijU'css  himself  upon  his  hearers.  There  were  in  his 
teachings  no  parade,  no  affectation,  but  the  great  truths  of  science  were 
uttered  with  childlike  simplicity.  His  industry  and  enthusiasm  were 
imsurpassed,  and  he  ever  brought  to  his  task  his  liighest  powers  and 
no))lest  energies.  He  had  his  prejudices  of  education,  but  he  loved 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  engaged  honestly  in  the  pursuit. 
Such  was  Dr.  Cooper  as  a  teacher,  and  had  he  been  content  with  a 
Professorship,  he  might  have  reposed  in  peace  and  quiet.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  accepted  the  Presidency,  and  then  his  troubles  began."  *  * 
"Another  cause  of  failure  is  to  be  found  in  his  tmsi/  spirit.  I  use 
the  term  in  no  offensive  sense.  I  fad  he  confined  himself  purely  to  the 
matt(!rs  of  the  College,  to  the  specific  duties  which  he  was  required  to 
discharge,  he  might  liave  had  success.  J3ut  this  was  impossible.  His 
life  had  been  spent  amid  storms  and  tempests,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  muttcrino;  sound  of  the  thunder  were  music  to  his  ears. 
He  could  not  sit  still;  he  must  plunge  into  its  chaos  and  confusion. 
l)Ut  to  drop  metaj)h()r.  He  loved  excitement,  and  would  participate  in 
it  wherever  it  w.is  to  be  fi)und.  He  was  a  partizan  with  more  than 
usual  bitterness,  in  the  political  controversit^s  of  the  day,  he  would 
act  a  part,  and  in  South  (Carolina  made  himself  odious  to  a  large  num- 
ber by  it.  l*ersoiis  would  believe,  and  would  say,  that  he  was  brought 
here  not  to  shape  the  politics  of  the  State,  not  to  encourage  and  foment 
dissensions  among  lier  public  men,  but  to  ])uild  up  and  establish  the 
milder  reiirn  of  science  and  of  letters.  ]]ut  this  was  not  all.  There  is 
an  interest  dearer  than  political  interest,  dear  as  that  is;  and  this  was 
not  safe  from  liis  intrusion.  1  mean  the  religious.  He  had  his  own 
O))inions.  He  had  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain  of  infidelity ;  he  had 
sympathized  with  the  sneering  savdns  of  Paris,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  skeptical  }diilosophcrs  of  h]ngland.  H' there  were  any  feehng 
of  his  nature  stronger  than  all  the  rest,  it  was  the  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  Christian  religion.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  fraud  and  imposture; 
an  artful  ccuitrivance  to  cheat  fools,  and  scare  little  cliildren  and  old 
women.  He  came  among  a  peo|)le  where  the  universal  faith  was  the 
faith  of  Christianity,  and  he  proposed  to  subvert  their  altars,  and  to 
interfere  with  their  worship.  I  have  already  said  that  he  was  bold  and 
restless.  On  this  delicate  question,  as  well  as  others,  he  must  define 
his  position.  He  must  tell  the  people  who  had  honored  him  with  their 
confidence,  that  their  God  was  an  idol,  and  their  religion  a  superstition. 
In  every  way  he  strove  to  impress  his  opinions.     He    had  no   conceal- 
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ment;  he  was  known  as  the  great  adversary  of  the  Church.  On  all 
occasions  he  treated  its  pretensions  with  contempt.  Its  great  author 
was  but  an  imperfect  man,  who  was  to  be  judge^l  by  the  same  rules  with 
Avhich  we  judge  other  moral  reformers;  and  the  priesthood  had  no  other 
but  a  self  conferred  authority,  and  were  banded  together  for  the  promo- 
tion of  selfish  ends  and  temporal  advantages.  All  knew  that  these  were 
his  views.  He  made  them  known  in  the  social  circle,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  young  men,  and  in  various  publications  which  he  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  must  be  the  impres- 
sions made  by  his  ministrations  in  the  College  pulpit '/  What  must  the 
students  think  of  the  man  'i  Not  only  must  such  services  be  a  mockery, 
but  all  respect  for  the  authority  of  one,  who  would  lead  in  such  a 
hypocritical  ceremony,  must  of  necessity  pass  away.  He  read  the  Bible, 
whose  authority  he  openly  denied,  and  prayed  to  a  Clod  in  whom  he 
did  not  believe,  with  less  of  reverence  than  he  would  discuss  the  theory 
of  phlogiston,  or  the  hypothesis  of  the  igneous  formation  of  the  earth. 
He  was  now  President  of  the  College,  and  clothed  with  a  most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  trust.  The  youth  of  the  8tate  were  before  him, 
and  he  was  to  mould  their  opinions,  and  i'ashion  their  character,  it 
was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  peo|)le,  whose  childreii  they 
were,  to  look  to  the  matter.  It  was  their  part  to  protect  them  against 
the  influence  of  a  false  and  soul-destroying  philosophy;  a  species  of 
Pyrrhonism,  a  refined  and  subtle  dialectics,  which  removed  all  the 
foundations  of  belief,  and  spread  over  the  mind  the  dark  and  chilling- 
cloud  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  House  of  Kepresentatives  very 
properly  then  demanded  an  investigation.'^  *  *  *  *  * 
"  I  have  in  the  last  place  to  speak  of  ])r.  Cooper  as  a  man ;  of  his 
private  and  social  relations.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  virtue. 
His  integrity  was  never  called  in  question.  He  was  open,  frank,  and 
free  from  all  dissimulation.  He  made  no  invrc  'profe^^lon^.  Whether 
of  men  or  measures,  he  said  what  he  thought,  and  was  never  chargeable 
with  insincerity.  As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  re- 
corded of  him,  the  tone  of  his  nature  was  strong  and  decided.  I  jam 
guilty  of  no  inconsistency  when  I  say,  that  he  loved  the  truth;  he 
never  embraced  error  as  error,  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  falsehood, 
though  he  suffered  frequent  imposition.  In  his  social  relations  he  was 
most  agreeable.  He  would  throw  off"  the  dogmatism  of  the  teacher, 
and  be  like  other  men.  He  was  a  fine  table  companion,  and  few  acted 
their  parts  on  such  occasions  with  like  effect.  In  addition  to  his 
literary  stores,  his  fund  of  incident,  anecdote  and  story,  constituted  a 
vast  treasure-house,  from  which  he  would  draw  to  illustrate  every  pos- 
sible topic  of  conversation.  A  Boswell  could  have  found  in  his  table- 
talk  much  that  was  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. He  was  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
citizen,  and  set  a  high  value  upon  such  privileges.  He  was  kind  as  a 
neighbor,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  was  free  from  selfishness. 
As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  he  was  without  fault.     What  more 
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shall  I  add !  Death  has  set  its  seal  npon  him,  and  while  his  virtues 
should  be  remembered,  let  his  faults  be  forgiven." 

Such  are  favorable  specimens  of  Dr.  LaBorde's  power  of 
delineating  character,  taken  from  his  portraits  of  those  teachers 
of  the  College,  who  have  finished  their  earthly  labors.  We 
would  not  venture  to  quote  what  lie  has  said  of  the  living. 
We  add  one  extract  more,  to  show  the  genial  spirit  of  the 
writer,  and  to  exhibit  the  rare  good  humor  with  which  a  Col- 
lege Faculty  can  sometimes  take  the  unbecoming  jokes  of  the 
pertinacious  wags  they  have  to  deal  with. 

"  I  have  now  to  sketch  the  historv  of  the  year  1823.  Would  that  I 
could  speak  of  it  as  furnishing  a  striking  contrast  with  the  last  \  as 
distinguished  for  its  order  and  quiet,  and  freedom  from  irregularities. 
The  first  months  of  the  year  were  distinguished  for  the  repeated 
removal  of  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings.  It  is  the  first  notice  of 
it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Faculty,  but  it  is  not  the  year  in  which 
the  offence  was  inaugurated.  I  have  myself  seen  the  whole  Faculty 
walk  a  ladder  to  enter  the  Chapel,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  amuse- 
ment which  it  occasioned.  This  was  in  1821.  The  ascent  in  the  old 
Chapel  was  something  like  six  feet,  and  to  some  the  undertaking  was 
difficult,  and  not  unaccompanied  with  peril.  The  President,  Dr. 
Cooper,  was  very  clumsy,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  he  ever 
regarded  it  as  an  enterprise  of  great  hazard,  and  requiring  for  its  exe- 
cution great  courage.  It  was  the  day  of  wooden  steps;  they  were 
easily  removed,  and  the  annoyance  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
recalling  the  incidents  of  my  College  life,  I  can  remember  none  which 
afforded  more  merriment,  and  though  it  must  be  condemned,  there  was 
nothing  very  atrocious  about  it.  It  was  a  popular  amusement,  and 
time,  instead  of  wearing  it  out,  only  strengthened  and  confirmed  it.  It 
had  so  grown  that  by  1823,  it  was  for  a  period  an  exception  for  the 
Faculty  to  enter  the  Chapel  in  the  morning  by  any  other  way  than  vp 
a  ladder  !  But  time  was  bringing  its  infirmities,  and  a  constantly 
increasinj^:  incapacity  to  perform  the  dangerous  feat.  What  was  to  be 
done'/  Were  venerable  men,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years, 
to  be  compelled,  day  by  day,  to  perform  this  cruel  service  at  the  hazard 
of  their  limbs,  if  not  of  their  lives!  It  was,  indeed,  an  ostracism  of 
the  old,  and  would  work  the  saddest  results  if  not  arrested. 

Let  the  reader  picture  the  scene  to  himself.  The  whole  College  is 
assembled,  and  for  what!  To  see  the  Faculty  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  walk  a  ladder.  First  comes  Henry;  he  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  strong  and  active,  and  walks  as  if  he  had  been  trained  in"  the 
ancient  school  of  Elis,  and  knew  something  of  the  business.  He 
makes  his  ascent  in  safety.  Then  come  the  Tutors,  who  perform 
equally  well.     Wallace,  though   not  old,  lacks   confidence.     He  looks, 
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he  hesitates,  'ond  surveys  .with  the  eye  of  a  mathematician.  He  calcu- 
lates the  distance,  the  angle,  and  calls  up  the  whole  philosophy  of 
falling  bodies.  He  starts,  the  line  of  gravity  fluctuates,  his  body  osci- 
lates  like  a  pendulum,  and  he  reaches  the  floor,  reeling  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man.  And  there  stands  the  good,  the  meek  and  gentle  Pro- 
fessor Park,  with  his  large  and  unwieldly  frame,  'Ah!  young  gen- 
tlemen you  should  not  treat  your  Professors  so.  It  is  too  bad  j  you 
should  have  pity,  I  am  getting  old  ;  you  do  not  respect  our  position,' 
Dr.  Cooper  was  by  his  side.  '  Have  you  forgotten/  says  he,  '  the 
lesson  taught  us  by  your  favorite  master,  old  Homer !' 

Forget  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth ; 

Not  titles  here,  but  works  must  prove  our  worth," 

'But,'  says  Dr.  Park,  'I  am  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek;  I  am  not 
a  Professor  of  Gymnastics ;  I  never  learned  to  walk  a  rope,  or  climb  a 
ladder.'  Mighty  thoughts  fill  the  bosom  of  Cooper,  He  knows  not 
what  may  be  his  fate,  Wallace  stands  on  his  '  proud  eminence,'  and, 
elated  by  the  glory  of  his  achievement,  cries  out,  'Come,  Dr,  Cooper, 
it  is  very  «.sy,' 

*  And  one  brave  hero  fans  another's  fire,' 

The  Doctor  had  courage,  and  was  never  reluctant  to  risk  his  life  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  He  makes  the  effort,  but  it  is  impossible.  He 
has  dared,  and  angels  can  do  no  more.  He  staggers  at  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  plants  himself  again  upon  terra  Jirma.  But  he 
must  enter.  He  calls  for  help.  He  asks  Wallace  to  come  down  and 
aid  him,  but  he  politely  refuses.  He  renews  his  effort  at  ascent,  but 
again  fails.  He  now  retires,  taking  to  himself  the  consolation  of  a 
true  philosopher,  that  he  had  put  forth  his  mightiest  strength,  and 
that  he  had  only  failed  because  it  was  impossible, 

"  The  Chapel  services  are  over,  and  the  perilous  descent  has  to  be 
made.  To  go  down  a  ladder  backwards  is  an  awkward  and  ludicrous 
exhibition  for  venerable  and  learned  Professors,  and  the  students  must 
be  saved  this  part  of  the  entertainment,     Henry  prompts  his  comrades  : 

'  Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war.' 

He  goes  to  the  door,  cries  facile  descensus,  and  boldly  mates  the  leap. 

'The  hero  halts,  and  his  associates  wait.' 

The  Tutors  follow,  and  reach  in  safety.  Wallace  is  behind.  'It  is 
very  high,'  says  he ;  '  terrestrial  gravity  is  that  force  by  which  all 
bodies  are  continually  urged  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Its 
nature  is  unknown.  Some  of  its  laws  are  well  established.  I  am  a 
heavy  man.  It  is  proportional  to  the  masses  of  bodies.  The  law  of 
acceleration  is  perfectly  understood,  and  before  I  reach  the  ground,  my 
velocity  will  be  very  great.'  He  is  aided  in  his  descent,  the  force  of 
gravity  is  thus  diminished,  and  he  sustains  no  injury.  The  welkin 
rings  with  the  loud  acclaim,  and  the  Professors  now  laugh  heartily  at 
the  scene  through  which  they  have  just  passed." 
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2.  The  Typology  of  Scripture^  mewed  in  Conyieetion  with  the 
Future  Scheme  of  the  Divine  Dlsjjensation.  By  Patrick 
Faikbairn,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Churcli  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  ill  2  volumes,  from  the  3d  Edinburgh  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  and  Alfred  Martien,  No.  606  Chest- 
nut street;  1859. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  previous  edition  of  this  emin- 
ently sober  and  judicious  treatise  on  the  important  and 
difficult  subject  of  the  types,  we  expressed  in  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive terms,  our  sense  of  its  value.  There  is  no  material 
difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  edition.  The 
American  reprint  is  creditable  to  tlie  office  of  the  Messrs. 
Martien,  in  respect  to  the  mechanical  execution,  the  types  and 
the  paper.  We  say  this  albeit  some  few  typogra])liical  errors 
have  attracted  our  attention,  for  we  know  well  tlie  difficulty  of 
thoroughly  j)urging  the  printed  page. 


3.  The  art  of  Extempore  Speahiruj i  hints  for  the  Pulpit^  the 
Senate  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Yicar  General  and 
Professor  at  the  Sorboune,  <fec.,  tfec,  witli  additions  by  a 
member  of  the  IS^ew  York  Bar.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  124  Grand  street.     1859  ;  12mo.,  pp.  364. 

A  very  able  treatise  on  a  subject  which  all  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  owe  it  to  their  Master  earnestly  to  study.  We  recom- 
mend this  book  to  every  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry 
especially^  They  are  not  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  many 
occupants  of  pulpits — too  old  to  learn  to  preach — and  let  them 
beware  how  they  sell  their  birthright,  and  go  into  bondage  to  a 
manuscript. 


4.  Science  and  Art  of  Chess.  By  J.  Moxroe,  B.  C  L.  New 
York:  Cliarles  Scribner,  124  Grand  street.  London:  Samp- 
son, Low,  Son  &  Co.     1859;  12mo.,  pp.  281. 

This  is,  we  do  not  doubt,  a  profound  disquisition  on  a  subject 
we  have  never  mastered. 
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5.  The  Pasha  Papers.     Epistles  of  Mohammed  Pasha,  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Turkish  Navy,  &c.     Charles  Scribner,  ]^,  Y. 


6.  A  F'lmeral  Discourse  Delivered  on  Sunday  Morning^  April 
10,  1859,  in  the  Independent  or  Congregational  {Circidar) 
Church  of  Charleston^  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Reuben 
Post^  D.D.^  late  pastor  of  that  church.  By  Rev.  J.  L. 
KiRKPATRicK,  D.D.  Charleston:  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.'s 
Steam-Power  Press.     1859;  8vo.,  pp.  32. 

7.  A  Funeral  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ann  F. 
McGlure.  Preached  at  Chesterville,  S.  C,  Jan.  16, 1842. 
By  Rev.  John  Douglass.  (Published  by  request.)  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. :  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.,  Printers,  3  Broad  Street. 
1859;  8vo.,  pp.  20. 

The  straitness  of  the  limits  left  us  does  not  admit  of  any 
notice  of  these  discourses;  we  can  but  chronicle  their  appear- 
ance in  print. 

8.  The  Living  Epistle  or  the  Moral  Power  of  a  Religious 
Life.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Tyree,  of  Powhatan,  Ya.  Shel- 
don, Blakeman  &  Co. 


9.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  with  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
Pliiladelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  ]^o.  821 
Chestnut  street.     16mo.,  pp.  190. 

0 

An  edition  intended  for  broadcast  sowing  of  tliese  doctrines 
over  the  whole  land.   -God  bless  the  sowers  and  the  seed! 


10.  The  Life  of  General  11.  Ilaveloch,  K.  C.  B.  By  J.  T. 
Headley.  Illustrated.  JN^ewYork:  Charles  Scribner.  1859; 
pp.  3Y5,  12mo. 

The  name  of  Ilavelock  has  become  renowned  as  that  of  a 
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brave  General  and  a  Christian  hero.  He  was  the  most  daunt- 
less of  those  courageous  men  who  held  the  fortress  of  Jellala- 
bad  in  the  British  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  when  an  army 
16,000  strong  miserably  perished.  In  the  late  mutiny  in 
India,  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  lie  fought  his  way  through 
countless  hosts,  and  the  most  terrific  carnage,  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow.  Through  his  whole  career  as  a  soldier,  he  was  an 
active  and  sincere  Christian,  laboring  for  the  salvation  of 
those  around  him,  and  maintaining  religious  worship  in  the 
camp,  and  at  every  station  to  which  he  was  ordered.  Tlie 
author  has  won  a  high  renown  in  the  line  of  military  biography 
and  history,  but  his  graphic  pen  has  rarely  been  employed 
on  such  scenes  of  intense  suffering,  cruel  death  and  heroic 
rescue. 


11.  Blind  Bartimeus,  or  the  story  of  a  Sightless  Sinner  and 
his  great  Physician.  By  William  J.  Hoge,  Professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Virginia. 
New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  1859 ;  pp.  257, 16mo. 

Few  readers  would  be  willing  to  lay  aside  this  little  volume 
till  they  have  finished  the  last  page.  If  rich  imagination, 
lively  description,  and  religious  fervor,  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion, the  reader  will  be  held  spell  bound.  The  wretched 
condition  of  the  sinner  in  his  blindness,  and  the  condescending 
love  of  the  Saviour,  are  vividly  portrayed,  and  with  powers  of 
description  rarely  equalled.  We  direct  the  attention  of  the 
young  preacher  to  these  discourses,  as  admirable  specimens  in 
their  kind,*of  pulpit  exposition. 


12.  A  Popular  Iland-hooh — Sight  and  Hearing^  how  pre- 
served and  hoio  lost.  By  J.  IIeney  Clakk,  M.  D.  "  Ohsta 
Principiis.^^  Fifth  Thousand,  carefully  revised,  with  an 
Index.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner.    1859 ;  pp.  351, 12  mo. 

The  design  of  this  work  "is  to  instruct  the  mother,  the 
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guardian  and  the  teacher,  with  regard  to  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  are  exposed"  in  reference  to  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing;  "to  furnish  hints  to  guide  in  the  selection  of 
trades ;  to  advise  the  scholar  when  rest  or  change  of  employ- 
ment is  required;  to  point  out  methods  which  will  tend  to 
preserve  the  eye  in  its  best  condition  to  the  latest  period  of 
life,  and  to  induce  the  avoidance  of  those  habits  and  practices 
whicli  are  calculated,  in  a  great  degree,  to  injure  the  important 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing."  The  mechanism  of  these  organs 
is  clearly  described  and  illustrated  with  plates,  and  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  that  numei'ous  class  of  people  who  are 
troubled  with  defective  vision,  or  partial  deafness,  in  the  use 
of  those  artificial  helps  which  ingenuity  and  science  have 
devised. 


13.  Hours  with  my  Pupils  j  07\  Educational  Addresses^  etc. 
The  Young  Lady's  Guide  and  Parent''s  and  Teacher^s 
Assistant.  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  late  Principal  of 
Patapsco  Institute,  of  Maryland,  authorof  "  Lincoln's  Botany," 
and  a  series  of  works  for  schools  on  Botany,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  etc.,  the  Fireside  Friend,  Ida  l^or- 
man,  &c.     N'ew  York :  Charles  Scribner.      1859 ;  pp.  363. 

Mrs.  Phelps,  formerly  Mrs.  Lincoln,  is  one  of  those  veteran 
teachers  to  whom  a  large  number  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  this  generation  are  indebted  for  their  early  training  and 
present  character.  After  the  decease  of  her  first  husband,  she 
became  connected  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Willard,  in  conducting 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  l^ew  York,  and  was  afterwards 
Principal  of  the  same.  She  was  then  called  to  preside  over  a 
similar  institution  at  West  Chester,  Pennslyvania,  and  still 
later  over  the  Patapsco  Institute  in  Maryland.  It  seems  to 
have  been  her  habit  to  have  days  of  assembly,  usually  at 
the  close  of  the  Academic  year,  in  which  she  addressed  her 
pupils,  giving  them  those  words  of  counsel  which  suited  their 
characters  and  pursuits.  These  were  occasions  of  great  in- 
terest, and  the  book  before  us  consists  chiefly  of  the  discourses 
34 
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thus  delivered.  They  abound  in  judicious  advice,  in  kind  casti- 
gation  of  prevaihn<^  faults,  and  are  pervaded  by  tlie  spirit  of 
Christian  virtue.  For  young  ladies  in  the  period  of  life  when 
tlieir  character  is  forming,  and  for  mothers,  anxious  that  their 
daugliters  slioukl  >'do  virtuously,-'  the  volume  is  especially 
intended. 


14.  Scenes  in  the  Indian  Country.  By  the  author  of  "  Scenes 
in  Chusan,-'  "Learn  to  say  No,"  and  "How  to  die  Happy." 
Pliiladelphia:   Board  of  Publication;  pp.  2'^'^^  18mo. 

Introducing  us  to  Missionary  life  among  the  Creeks,  now  in 
the  Indian  Country  on  the  Arkansas  Hiver,  and  who  formerly 
emigrated  from  Georgia.  The  reader  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  iiabits  and  condition  of  this  people,  and  witli  the  labors, 
privations,  discouragements  and  rewards,  of  the  faithful  mis- 
sionary. 


15.  The  Child  a  Hundred  Yeurs  Old.  By  tlie  author  of 
"Scenes  in  the  Indian  Country,"  c'vic,  <fec.  Pliiladelpliia: 
Board  of  Publication;  pp.  li^O,  18mo. 

Passing  l)y  other  intei'pretations,  wliicli  understand  Isa. 
()5 :  !20,  as  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  antediluvian  lon- 
gevity in  the  millennial  age,  the  M'riter  takes  occasion  to  in- 
culcate youthful  piety,  nuiintaining  that  he  has  lived  to  good 
age  who  has  accomplished  life's  great  end.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  narrative  of  several  persons  who  died  in  youth,  as 
contrasted  with  others  who  died  in  their  sins  at  an  extreme 
old  age. 
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16.  The  Presbyterian  Family  Almanac^  adapted  for  use  in 
every  ])art  of  the  United  States^  for  1860.  Philadelphia: 
Board  of  Publication ;  pp.  48 

One  would  su])pose  that  tlie  editor  of  an  Almanac,  designed 
for  general  use  in  the  church,  would  at  least  endeavor  to  be  faith- 
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fal  in  the  statistics  he  gives.  We  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful to  address  a  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  the  editor,  early,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
give  correct  information  respecting  it.  But  he  has,  for  two 
successive  years,  omitted  the  name  of  one  of  its  instructors, 
and  stated  the  number  of  its  students,  as  they  were  three  years 
ago,  though  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  know  the  truth. 
The  number  of  students  last  year  was  42,  and  the  year  before 
40.  If  the  26th  page  of  this  Almanac  is  stereotyped,  we  advise 
that  the  plate  be  melted  down,  and  if  not,  that  the  type  be 
distributed,  and  set  up  again,  at  least  once  a  year.  Of  what 
possible  use  it  can  be  to  neglect,  and  through  neglect  to  mis- 
represent, "in  every  part  of  the  United  States,"  those  Semin- 
aries not  specially  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly, 
it  is  difficult  to  see. 


17.  Mosaics.  By  the  author  of  "Salad  for  the  Solitary,"  tfec, 
"  We  have  been  at  a  great  Feast  of  Languages,  and  have 
stolen  all  the  Scraps,"  Shakespeare.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner.     1859  ;  pp.  420,  12mo. 


The  chief  substance  of  this  book  consists  of  excerpts 
from  various  authors,  old  and  new,  which  first  found  a 
place  in  the  portfolio  of  the  unknown  compiler,  and  have 
been  now^  arranged  under  various  heads,  and  gracefully  bound 
togetlier  by  his  own  additions,  into  distinct  essays.  Author- 
craft,  Youth  and  Age,  The  Human  Face  Divine,  The  Witchery 
of  Wit,  Origin  of  Celebrated  Books,  Single  Blessedness,  Night 
and  Day,  The  Magic  of  Music,  The  Bright  Side,  are  among 
his  topics.  Out  of  his  heterogeneous  materials  the  author  has 
contrived  to  make  a  book  which  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  which  will  serve  to  beguile  the  mind,  in  its  hours 
of  relaxation  from  severer  studies,  with  anecdote,  quotation, 
and  pleasant  remark. 
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18.  The  Convalescent.    By  N.  Parker  Willis.     New  York: 

Charles  Scribner.     1859;  12mo.,  pp.  456. 

This  vohime  is  composed  of  a  series  of  letters,  written  by 
the  author  while  on  a  tour  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
published  by  him  originally  in  the  Home  Journal.  Its  re-pub- 
lication is  occasioned  by  the  very  large  correspondence  of 
inquiry  from  invalids,  as  to  the  catholicon  by  which  his  health 
has  been  regained.  As  his  reply,  once  for  all,  lie  gives  a  full 
account  of  his  journeys  to  different  places,  his  manner  of 
passing  away  the  time,  and  the  various  incidents  which  oc- 
curred. He  writes  in  liis  usual  free  and  chatty  style,  which 
has  its  own  charm  for  those  not  inclined  to  more  serious 
thought;  but  the  great  secret  of  his  cure  is,  "that  the  patient, 
after  reasonable  attention  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
his  disease,  should  ignore  and  out-happy  it !  With  good 
spirits,  occupation,  and  the  disease  taken  little  or  no  notice  of\ 
recovery  is,  at  least,  much  more  likely."  The  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  suffering  invalid. 


19.  The  Board  of  Publication  have  treated  their  juvenile 
readers  to  the  following  small  volumes,  among  their  more 
recent  issues : 

1.  The  Barhary  Doves  and  Rowland  Hill. 

2.  Emily  Somerville  and  The  Shejjherd.  Boy  of  Bethlehem.. 

3.  The  Doomed  City. 

4.  The  Two  Prisoners  and  A  Night  in  Prison. 

5.  Gentle  John.,  The  Hapj}y  Young  Villager. 

6.  Charlie  Barton.,  or  The  Mission  Garden.  Each  04  pp.,  24mo. 

The  following,  also,  are  from  the  Board  of  Publication: 

7.  May  I  Believe;  or,  The  Warrant  of  Faith.  By  the  Eev. 
Alfred  Hamilton,  D.D. 

8.  Infidelity  Against  Itself.     By  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Hotchkin. 

9.  John  F.  Oherliii^  Pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Other  publications  have  been  received,  but  owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  our  pages,  they  cannot  be  noticed  in  the 
present  issue. 


V. 
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PERIODICAL  LITEilATUKE. 


I.  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  Princeton  Review^  April,  1859.  Article  I.  Immediate  Perception.  II.  Politi- 
cal Education.  III.  Ediiions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  IV.  Trench  on  Revi- 
sion. V.  Transcendentalism  in  Pohtical  Ethics.  VL  Hickok's  Rational 
Cosmology.  VII.  Demission  of  the  Ministry.  Short  Notices.  Literary  Intel- 
ligence. 

II.  Mercemburg  lieview,  Ju\y  1859.  Article  I.  The  Wonderful  Nature  of  Man; 
by  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  II.  The  Apostolic  Commission; 
by  Rev.  Daniel  Y.  Heisler,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  IIP.  Alexander  on  Mark;  by  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Yeomans,  Trenton,  N.  J.  IV.  The  Power  Behind  the  Throne ;  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ilarbaugh,  Lancaster,  Pa.  V.  What  is  Poetry?  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Appel,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI.  On  Extempore  Preaching;  by  Rev.  Edwin 
Emerson,  Greencastle,  Pa.  VII.  Anglo-German  Hymns;  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  New  York.  VIII.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham;  by 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  IX.  Eulogy  on  Rev  Dr.  Ranch  ; 
by  Rev.  John  W.  iS^evin,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.     X.  Recent  Publications. 

III.  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  July,  1859.  Ar- 
ticle I.  Bishop  Capers.  II.  Robertson's  Sermons.  III.  Calvinism  and  Armini- 
anism.  IV.  Susanna  Wesley.  V.  Origin,  Progress  and  Influence  of  Poetry. 
VL  Woman  in  America:  Her  Sphere,  Duties  and  Education.  VII.  Brief 
Reviews. 

IV.  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1859.  Article  I.  Latin  Lexicography ;  by 
Professor  S.  D.  Hillman,  Carlisle,  Pa.  II.  St.  Peter  the  Rock;  by  Professor 
M'Cabe,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  III.  Samuel  Lewis ;  by  J.  C.  Harding,  A. 
M.,  New  York.  IV.  A  Half  Century  of  Unitarianism  ;  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Warren, 
Boston,  Mass.  V.  The  Early  Camp-Meeting  Song  Writers;  by  Rev.  B.  St. 
James  Fry,  Worthington,  Ohio.  VI.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  (First  Ar- 
ticle); by  Seneca  Wieting,  A.  M.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  VII.  Parkerism  ;  by  Rev. 
Fales  II.  Newhall,  Roxbury,  Mass.  VIII.  J]xcursug  on  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment; by  Zechariah  Paddock,  D.  D.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  IX.  Religious  Intel- 
ligence.    X.  Synopsis  of  the  Quarterlies.     XI.  Quarterly  Book  Table. 

V.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1859.  Article  I.  Vischer's  Aesthetics;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  President  of  Brown  University.  II.  Union  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human 
in  the  Externals  of  Christianity ;  by  Rev.  I.  E.  Dwinell,  Salem,  Mass.  III.  The 
Eternal  Life  and  Priesthood  of  Melchisedek,  (Condensed  from  the  German  of 
Auberlcn);  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Sawtelle,  M.  A.,  Limerick,  Me.  IV.  The  Reli- 
gious Life  and  Opinions  of  Jolm  Milton;  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber,  Williston,  Vt. 
V.  Partnership  in  History ;  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  Dartmouth  College.  VI. 
Notices  of  New  Publications. 

VL  Prenhi/terian  Magazine,  August,  1859.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia.  Miscellaneous  Articles.  Household  Thoughts.  Historical 
and  Biographical.     Review  and  Criticism.     The  Religious  World.     In  Menioriam. 

VII  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  concerning  the  Antiquities,  His- 
tory and  Biography  of  America,  August,  1859,  New  York.  General  Depart- 
ment. Societies  and  their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries.  Obituary.  Notes 
on  Books.     Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence. 

VIII.  Southern  Baptist  Review,  April — June,  1859,  Nashville.  Article  I.  Glorifi- 
cation;  Brock,  England.  II.  Text  Rescued  from  Universalism ;  D.  D.  Buck. 
III.  Notes  on  the  Revelation;  G.  H.  Orchard.  IV.  The  Spirits  in  Prison; 
Selected.  V.  The  Church  Universal;  A.  C.  D.  VI.  Revi.  w  of  "John  the 
Baptist,"  alias  "Von  Rhoden;"  by  Wm.  C.  Duncan,  "Georgia."  VIL  Rights 
of  Laymen ;  a  Layman,  La.     VIII.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

IX.  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Revietv,  July,  1859.     Article  I.  Theology  of  Dr.  Tay- 
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lor.  II.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose.  III.  Law.  IV.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1859.     V.  Travels  in  Distant  Lands.     VI.  Notices  of  Ncav  Books. 

X,  Theological  and  Literary  Journal^  J'llv,  1859.  Article  L  Dr.  Harris's  Theory 
of  the  Conversion  of  the  World,  II.  Notes  on  Scripture ;  Matthew  xx. — xxii. 
IIL  Regeneration.  Its  Author,  its  Instrument,  and  its  Fruits  and  Evidences; 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  IV.  Exposition  of  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  V.  The  Facts 
of  Geology  consistent  with  the  Revealed  History  of  Creation;  by  Rev.  D.  C. 
M'Laren,  D.D.  VI.  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit. 
VIL  A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figures  of  Isaiah;  Chapters  xliv. 
and  xlv. 

XL  Evangelical  Review^  July,  1859.  Article  I.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  II.  -he  Family  in  its  Relations  to  the  State;  by  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  III.  The  Increase  of  Crime  in  the  United  States 
— The  Cause  and  the  Remedy  ;  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia.  IV. 
God  seen  in  His  Works;  by  J.  Few  Smith,  D.D.,  Newark,  N,  J.  V.  Lutheran- 
ism  in  the  United  States;  by  Rev.  Francis  Springer,  A.  M.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
VI.  What  IS  the  Result  of  Science  with  Regard  to  the  Primitive  World?  by 
Professor  T.  J.  Lehmann,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  VII.  Our  General  Synod.  VIII. 
Baccalaureate  Address.     IX.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

XII.  Christinn  Review,  Jidy  1859.  Article  I.  Language  as  a  Means  of  Classifying 
.Man.  II.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Discourses  of  Jesus.  III.  Bryant's  Poems. 
IV.  Internal  Evidences  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  V.  Nineveh:  the 
Historians  and  the  Monuments.  VI.  Ancient  India.  VII.  Shorter  Book 
Notices. 

XIII.  Biblical  Repertory  and  I^rinceton,  Review,  J nly,  1859.  Article  I.  Budhism 
in  India  and  China.  II.  Christology.  III.  Barnes  on  the  Atonement.  IV. 
Dr.  Taylor's  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.  V.  The  General 
Assembly.     Short  Notices. 

XIV.  DeBow's  Revieio,  July,  1 859.  Article  I.  The  Relative  Territorial  Status  of 
the  North  and  the  South;  by  "Python."  II.  Samuel  Nott,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  European  Experiments  with  Serfdom ;  by  (leorge  Fitzhugh,  of  Va.  III. 
Southern  Prosperity;  by  a  Florida  Farmer.  IV.  State  Constitutions,  their 
Efficacy;  by   L.  M.   Givens,  of  Kentucky.     V.    Climates   and  Fevers  of  the 

J.  G.  Harris,  of  Alabama.  VI.  The  Coloni- 
Edmund  Ruflin,  of  Va.  VII.  The  Potomac ; 
by  R.  Dodson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  VI II.  Law  Reports — Multiplicity 
of  Law  Books;  by  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Va.  IX  Incidents  in  the  Early  Set- 
tlement of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  Nashville ;  by  Prof.  Geo.  II.  Stueckrath. 
X.  The  Late  Southern  Convention,  held  at  Vicksburg,  May  9-18,  1859.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miscellaneous  Depart- 
ment.    Editorial  Miscellany. 

DeBow's  Review,  August,  1859.  Article  I.  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire;  by  J. 
W.  Scott,  of  New  York.  II.  Early  Times  of  Virginia — William  and  Mary 
College;  by   Ex-President  Tyler,  of   Virginia.     III.   The   Federal    Constitution 

.  Formerly  and  now;  by  A.  F.  Hopkins,  of  Ala.  IV.  Trade  and  Panics;  l)y 
George  Fitziiugh,  of  Virginia.  V.  A  Port  for  Southern  Direct  Trade;  by 
George  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina.  VI.  The  Cause  of  Human  Progress;  by  W. 
S.  (irayson,  of  Miss.  VII.  Entails  and  Primogeniture;  by  George  Fitzhugh,  of 
Virginia.  V^III.  Estimated  Value  and  Present  Population  of  the  United  States; 
by  S.  Kalfus.  IX.  The  Central  Transit — Magnificent  Enterprise;  for  Texas  and 
Mexico;  by  A.  M.  Lea,  of  Tenn.  X.  Alabama  Railroad  Projections;  by  A. 
Battle,  of  Ala.  XL  Southern  Convention  at  Vicksburg — Debate  on  the  Slave 
Trade.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Internal  Improvements. 
Department  of  Mining  and  .Manufactures.  Department  of  Commerce.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     Miscellaneous  Department.     Editorial  Miscellany. 

XV.  Southern  Episcopalian,  August,  1859.  Miscellaneous.  Poetry.  Editorial 
and  Critical.     Religious  Intelligence.     Obituary  Notices. 

XVI.  The  Home  Circle,  September,  1859:  Nashville,  Tenn.  General  Articles. 
Poetry.     Editorial  Department. 
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II.   BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 


I.  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1859.  Article  1.  State  of  the  Navy.  2.  The  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens.  3.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Geo.  lY.  4.  Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  5.  Fossil  Footprints.  6.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  '7.  Dr. 
Cureton's  Syriac  Gospels.  8.  Brialmont's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  9, 
Adam  Bode.  10.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.  11.  The  Late  Ministry  and 
die  State  of  Europe. 

II.  Westininster  Review,  July,  1859.  1.  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  Worth.  2. 
Jowett  and  the  Broad  Church.  3.  The  Influence  of  Local  Causes  on  National 
Character.  4.  The  Life  of  a  Conjuror,  o.  The  Government  of  India;  its  Lia- 
bilities and  Resources.  6.  Recollections  of  Alexander  von  Sternberg.  7.  The 
Roman  Question.      8.  Austrian  Interventions,     9^.  Cotemporary  Literature. 

III.  Blackwood's  J/o^^arine,  August,  1859.  Contents:  London  Exhibitions — Con- 
flict of  the  Schools.  The  Luck  of  Ladysmede. — Part  VI.  Lord  Macaulay  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Leaders  of  the  Reformation.  Felicita. — Part  I. 
The  Master  of  Sinclair's  Narrative  of  the  '15.  The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters; 
or,  the  House  and  the  Brain.     The  Peace — What  is  it  ? 

IV.  London  QaarteHy  Review,  July,  1859.  Article  1.  Life  of  Erasmus.  2.  An- 
nals and  Anecdotes  of  Life  Assurance.  3.  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Times. 
4.  Burgon's  Life  of  Tytler.  5.  The  Progress  of  Geology.  6.  The  Islands  of 
the  Pacific.     7.  Berkshire.     8.  The  Invasion  of  England. 

V.  Norih  British  Review,  Aw^nf^t,  1859.  Article  1.  Guizot's  Memoirs.  2.  Paint- 
ers Patronised  by  Charles  First.  3.  Syriac  Church  History — John  of  Ephesus. 
4.  Wanderings  of  an  Artist.  5.  Glaciers.  6.  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler.  7.  Idylls 
of  the  King.  8.  New  England  Provincial  Life  and  History.  9.  Botany  and 
Scottish  Botanists.  10.  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  11.  Napoleonism 
and  Italy.     12.  Recent  Publications. 

III.  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ler  Juillet,  1859.  I.  L'Oncle  C^sar,  Derni6re  Partie,  par 
Mme.  Charles  Reybaud.  II.  Michel-Ange,  sa  vie  et  ses  (Euvres,  D'Apres  des 
L'ocumens  Nouveaux,  par  M.  Charles  Clement.  III.  La  Fronde  a  Bordeaux, 
Scenes  Historiques,  Derniere  Partie,  par  M.  Victor  Cousin,  de  I'Academie  Fran- 
faise.  IV.  Un  Historiographe  de  la  Presse  Anglaise  Dans  la  Derniere  Guerre 
De  Chine,  par  M.  Charles  LavoUee.  V.  De  La  Philosophic  de  I'Histoire  Con- 
temporaine,  a  Propos  de  Menioires  de  M.  Guizot,  par  M.  Ernest  Reuan,  de  I'ln- 
stitut. "  VI.  La  Prusse  et  L' Agitation  Allemande,  par  M.  Saint-Rone  Taillandier. 
VII.  Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Ilistoire  Politique  et  Litt6raire.  VIII.  Revue 
Critique. — Les  Romans  Nouveaux,  par  M.  E.  Lataye.  .IX.  Essais  et  Notices. — 
La  Littcrature  en  Belgique.     X.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Juillet,  1859.  I.  Le  Mississipi,  Etudes  et  Souvenirs. 
— I. — Le  Cours  Superieur  du  Fleuve,  par  M.  Elisee  Reclus.  II.  Etudes  sur 
I'Histoire  Diplomatique  de  I'ltalic  Depuis  le  Commencement  du  xviiie  Siecle 
Jusqu'a  nos  Jours,  Premiere  Partie,  par  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  de  I'Academie 
Fran9aise.  III.  Do  la  Liberte  Civile  et  Politique,  a  Propos  des  Ouvrages  de 
Mm.  Jules  Simon  et  Stuart  Mill,  par  M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  de  I'Academie 
Fran9aise.  IV.  Thomas  Jefterson,  sa  vie  et  sa  Correspondance. — III. — Le 
Parti  Democratique  aux  Aifaires,  par  M.  Cornells  de  Witt.  V.  Georgy  Sandon, 
Histoire  d'un  Amour  Perdu,  Premiere  Partie,  par  M.  E.-D.  Forgues  VI.  La 
Reine-Blanche  dans  les  iles  Marquises,  Souvenirs  et  Paysages  de  I'Oceanie. — I. 
— L'Arrivee  et  I'lnstallation,  par  M.  Max  Radiguet.  VII.  Les  Petits  Secrets  du 
Coeur. — I. — line  Conversion  Excentrique,  par  M.  Emile  Montegut.  VIII. 
Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Ilistoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  IX.  Essais  et 
Notices.     X.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Lst  Aout,  1859.  I.  Le  Roi  Ferdinand  II  et  le  Royaume 
des  Deux-Siciles. — I. — La  Royaute  a  Naples  Depuis  1816,  par  M.  Charles  de 
Mazade.     II.  De  la  Liberte  Moderno,  a  profios  d'un  livre  recent  sur  I'Angleterre 
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et  la  France,  par  M.  Charles  de  R^musat,  de  I'Academie  Fran9aise.  III.  Georgy 
Saadon,  Histoire  d'un  Amour  Perdu,  derniere  partie,  par  M.  E.-D.  Forgues. 
IV.  Le  Mississipi,  Etudes  et  Souvenirs. — II. — Le  Delta  et  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ans, 
par  M.  ,Elis6e  Roclus.  V.  L'Eglise  et  les  Premiers  Euipereurs  Chretiens 
(L'Eglise  et  L'Empire  Romain  au  ive  Siecle,  de  M.  Albert  de  Broglie),  par  M.  J.- 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  DORT. 


It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
much  abused  Synod  of  Dort,  its  origin,  doings  and  results. 
Our  principal  authorities  are,  not  only  Brandt,  and  other  Ar- 
minian  writers,  but  "Hales'  Golden  Remains,"  " Balcanqual's 
Letters,"  and,  more  than  all,  a  "History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort," 
"drawn  up  and  published  by  the  authority  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  States  General,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of 
the  Synod  itself,  referring,  in  every  part,  to  the  public  records 
of  the  transaction  in  question."^ 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Low  countries,  commonly 
called  the  Eelgic  Confession,  was  published  in  the  year  1563. 
It  accords  w^ith  the  confessions  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches, 
establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  em- 
bracing all  those  points  of  doctrine  which  have  usually  been 
denominated  Calvinistic.  It  was  confirmed  by  repeated 
Synods,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  the  States.     Other  sects  were 
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*  This  valuable  work  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  and  is  published  by  the  Pres.  Board  of  Publication. 
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tolerated,  not  excepting  the  Papists;  but  the  established  reli- 
gion was  tliat  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  confession  above  referred  to.  Great  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  churches  of  tliese  countries  from  the  period  of  their  estab- 
lishment to  the  rise  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

James  llarmansen  (commonly  called  Arminius,)  was  born 
at  Oudewater,  in  llolland,  in  the  year  1560.  Plaving  lost  his 
father  in  infancy,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  priest, 
who  had  recently  renounced  the  Romish  faith,  and  from  whom 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  while  at  school  at  Marpurg,  his  native  town  was  pil- 
laged b}''  the  Spaniards,  and  his  mother,  sisters  and  brothers, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  tlie  inhabitants,  were  slain. 
From  Marpurg  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  passed  through  the 
University,  then  but  recently  established.  We  next  find  him 
at  Geneva,  attending  the  lectures  of  Theodore  Beza;  and 
then  at  Basle,  where  he  was  offered  a  doctorate  in  Theology, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  lie  left  Switzerland  for  Italy, 
from  which  country  he  returned,  after  a  few  months,  under  the 
unfounded  imputation  of  having  renounced  the  Reformed 
religion  and  become  a  Papist.  lie  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  15S8,  where  he  remained  for  the 
next  fifteen  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  liis  ministry  here,  his  theological  views 
underwent  an  important  change.  Wliile  preparing  to  refute  a 
work  in  opposition  to  the  then  commonly  received  doctrine  of 
predestination,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  views  he  was  in- 
tending to  expose,  and  carried  them  even  farther  than  the 
author  he  was  examinino;.  He  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees,  of  ])articular  election  and  atonement,  and  of 
resistless  grace,  and  lield  that  none  are  chosen  to  eternal  life 
but  in  conserpicnce  of  foreseen  faith  and  holiness.  This 
change  in  his  sentiments  excited  attention  and  opposition  at 
the  time,  but  by  prudent  management,  and  the  concurring 
authority  of  the  nuxgistrates,  he  was  enabled  to  retain  his 
place. 

In  the  year  1608,  Arminius  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
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learned  Junius,  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Ley  den.  This  appointment  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  the  suspicions  which  rested  upon  him  as 
to  tlie  soundness  of  his  faith;  but,  having  abjured  the  errors 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  ^'promised  that  he  would 
teach  nothing  which  differed  from  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
churches,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Professorship."  So  much  in 
earnest  was  he,  at  this  time,  to  cleaf  himself  of  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  that  he  is  said  to  have  defended,  in  his  public  dis- 
putations, the  principal  articles  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.* 

He  had  not  been  long  in  his  Professorship,  however,  before 
it  was  ascertained  "that  he  privately  attacked  most  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  brought  them 
into  doubt,  and  rendered  them  susj)ected  by  his  pupils."  His 
learning  and  eloquence  procured  him  converts  among  pastors 
as  well  as  scholars,  and  this  excited  the  displeasure  of  many 
of  his  brethren. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  apologists  of  Arminius  to  the 
facts  here  stated,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  facts. 
1.  That  his  change  of  s.entiments  was  accomplished  during  his 
pastorate  at  Amsterdam.  2.  Tliat  when  called  to  the  Profes- 
sorship at  Leyden,  he  concealed  his  real  opinions,  advocated' 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  promised  to  teach  nothing  con- 
trary to  them.  3.  That  soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  violated 
his  promise,  and  privately  called  in  question  most  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  Arminius,  he  was  kindly 
requested  to  state  his  objections  to  the  received  doctrines  in 
a  friendly  conference ;  but  this  proposal  he  declined.  IText,  a 
complaint  was  preferred  against  him  to  the  Synod  of  South 
Holland.  In  order  to  escape  from  this,  Arminius  procured  a 
testimonial  from  his  colleagues,  or  from  some  of  them,  de- 
claring "that  more  things  were  disputed  among  the  students 
than  were  agreeable  to  them,  but  that  among  the  Professors  of 
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*  This  he  did  contrary  to  his  own  opinions,  as  Corvinus,  one  of  his  followers, 
admits.     Scott,  p.  13. 
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Theology,  so  far  as  they  knew,  tliere  was  no  dissension  in  regard 
to  fundamentals."  The  Synod,  liowever,  were  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. They  required  that  the  Professors  of  Theology  should 
publicly  disavow  the  oj^inions  imputed  to  them ;  and  that  all 
the  pastors  should  testily  their  agreement  in  doctrine,  by  sub- 
scribing the  received  Confession  and  Catechism. 

As  neither  of  these  requests  was  complied  with,  the  op- 
ponents of  Arminius  next  "  petitioned  the  States  General" — 
the  Congrress  of  the  Belmc Provinces — "to  convene  a  National 
Synod,  for  the  composing  of  religious  differences."  The  States 
General  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  made  it  a  condition  of 
convening  such  an  assembly,  that  there  should  be  a  revision 
of  the  established  Confession  and  Catechism.  A  convention 
was  called  to  arrange  the  plan  of  proceedings  in  tlie .  proposed 
National  Synod;  but  the  views  of  the  respective  partizans 
were  so  opposed  to  each  other,  tliat  nothing  could  be  done. 
In  this  convention,  Arminius  and  his  followers  were  requested, 
"  with  tlie  strongest  obtestation^''  to  state  to  the  other  professors 
and  pastors  their  objections  to  the  received  Confession  and 
Catechism,  a  promise  being  given,  that  nothing  to  their  disad- 
vantage should  be  communicated  beyond  the  phacc  where  they 
then  were.     But  Arminius  would  not  couq:)ly  witli  this  request. 

Having  failed  in  their  first  attempt  to  obtain  a  National  Sy- 
nod, the  project  of  a  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Churches  of 
North  and  South  Holland  was  entertained.  To  avoid  this,  Ar- 
minius petitioned  tlie  States  General  that  cognizance  sliould 
be  taken  of  his  cause  by  the  lay  counsellors  of  the  Sujrreme 
Court.  His  request  was  granted,  and  a  conference  between 
him  and  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague  and  principal  opposer, 
was  accordingly  lield  in  presence  of  the  council.  The  result 
was,  a  report  to  the  States  General,  that  "the  controversy 
between  the  two  ])rofessors  was  not  of  much  importance,  re- 
garding only  some  subtle  disputes  about  predestination,  which 
might  safely  be  merged  in  a  mutual  toleration."  Both  parties, 
however,  continued  to  pursue  their  respective  plans  as  before — 
the  Arminians  refusing  to  state  their  objections  to  the  received 
doctrines,  and  endeavoring  to  avoid  or  postpone,  all  ecclesias- 
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tical  assemblies  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  points;  while 
the  opposite  party  were  as  earnestly  striving  to  bring  these 
points  before  some  regularly  constituted  tribunal. 

In  June,  1608,  Arminius  found  himself  constrained  to  state 
his  opinions.  This  he  did  at  considerable  length,  in  his  famous 
Declaratio  before  the  States  of  Holland.  He  made  a  similar 
exposition  in  a  conference  with  Gomar,  in  the  Convention  of 
the"  States  General,  early  in  the  following  year.  Arminius 
was,  at  this  time,  in  feeble  health,  and  in  October,  1609,  he 
died. 

But  the  disputes  which  he  had  occasioned  in  the  Belgic 
Cliurches  did  not  die  with  him.  They  continued  to  be  agitated 
with  unabated  violence,  and  with  about  equal  success.  The 
followers  of  Arminius,  when  their  leader  had  left  his  conceaL 
ment,  and  cousented  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his  views, 
became  exceedingly  bold  in  their  objections  to  the  established 
faith.  They  are  represented  as  "  defaming  the  received  doc- 
trines with  horrible  calumnies,  and  raging  ixxviow^lj  {deljacGhari) 
against  it."  * 

In  the  year  1610,  the  leading  Arminians  entered  into  a 
formal  confederacy,  and  thus  became  an  organized  body.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  they  presented  to  the  States  of  Holland'^ 
their  celebrated  Remonstrance^  from  whicli  they  were  after- 
wards called  lieimmstrants.  TJiis  Kemonstrance^  contained 
their  objections  to  the  received  doctrines,  under  five  heads, 
sometimes  denominated  tlie  five  points  of  Calvinism;  also,  an 
exhibition  of  their  own  views,  in  five  articles,  often  referred 
to  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  controversy. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  these  Remonstrants,  that 
Conrad  Yorstius,  known  afterwards  as  a  Socinian,  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Arminius.  They  also  succeeded  in  procuring  an  injunction 
from  the  States  of  Holland,  that  nothing  further  should  be 
enjoined  upon  theological  students,  on  the  subjects  of  predes- 
tination and  grace,  than  what  was  expressed  in  the  Ave  ar- 


*  The  States  of  Holland  Avere  a  Provincial  Assembly  or  Diet ;  the  States  Gene- 
ral a  General  Assembly  from  all  the  Provinces. 
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tides  of  tlieir  Eemonstrance.  These  articles  were  discussed  by 
the  contending  parties  at  a  public  conference  at  the  Hague,  in 
1611.  The  authors  of  them  continued  to  insist  upon  a  mutual 
toleration — a  measure  which,  at  this  time,  they  might  have  se- 
cured, provided  they  would  have  renounced  the  errors  of 
Sociniamsm  /  but  they  would  not,  and  the  Calvinists  again  ap- 
pealed to  a  J^ational  Synod. 

Emboldened  by  the  magistrates,  many  of  whom  were  *un- 
derstood  to  favor  their  cause,  the  Remonstrants  now  proceeded 
to  acts  of  violence.  "  They  labored  assiduously," — I  quote  the 
language  of  the  public  histoiy, — "  that  those  pastors  who  op- 
posed them  should  not  only  be  cast  out  of  their  ministerial 
stations,  but  out  oi  the  cities,'  and  that  on  all  the  churches 
that  were  deprived  of  pastors,  even  when  reluctant,  and  strug- 
gling against  it,  those  should  be  obtruded  who  favored  their 
own  opinions."  In  some  j^laces  the  Eemonstrants  and  their 
followers  had  recourse  to  arms ;  the  lawful  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  resign  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  churches  were 
not  only  deposed,  but  driven  out  of  the  cities.  In  this  way 
Gezelius,  of  Rotterdam,  was  deprived  of  his  ministry,  and 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  Arminians. 

In  the  year  1613,  another  Conference  was  held  at  Delft,  in 
hope  of  acconnnodating  existing  differences ;  but  nothing  ef- 
fectual was  done.  Tlie  Remonstrants  were  violent  for  tolera- 
tion, insisting  that  the  points  in  dispute  were  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  might  be  mutually  overlooked.  On  other  occa- 
sions tlicy  represented  these  points  as  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, affirming  that  the  doctrines  they  opposed  "  subverted 
the  Gospel,  hindered  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  overturned 
the  foundations  of  all  relimon." 

To  promote  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  ?iformida 
of  toleration  was  drawn  up  by  the  Remonstrants,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  compel xSidjscription  to  it  by  law.  A  de- 
cree in  favor  of  toleration  was  passed  by  the  States  of  IIol- 
laiul,  which  the  pastors  were  commanded  to  obey  "  without 
contradiction."  And  that  they  might  the  more  surely  prefer 
those  of  their  own  party  to  the  ministry  of  churches  whose 
pastors  had  been  driven  away,  another  decree  was  joined  to 
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this,  taking  the  choice  of  pastors,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
church,  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.* 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  measure  was,  the  churches 
refused  to  acknowledge  tliose  as  pastors  who  were  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  magistrates.  Separations  were  multiplied, 
and  the  separatists  were  severely  persecuted.  "  Wheh  many 
pious  men  had  been  punished  by  fines,  prisons  and  banish- 
ment, they  appealed  to  tHe  Supreme  Court  for  justice,  and 
wlien  the  court  was  inclined  to  succor  them,  the  Remonstrants 
obtained,  througli  Barnevelt,  the  advocate  of  Holland,  that  an 
interdict  should  be  laid  upon  the  Court  to  prevent  their  do- 
ing it." 

What  now  shall  we  think  of  the  tole7'ation  which  these  men 
pleaded  for,  while  thus  engaged,  so  far  as  they  had  the  power, 
in  persecuting  others  ?  And  yet  these  are  men  who  have  ren- 
dered their  opponents  odious  even  to  our  own  times,  because 
they  resisted  their  illegal  measures. 

In  the  year  1617,  the  necessity  for  a  National  Synod  began 
to  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  was  earnestly  recommended 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  by  several  foreign  Princes,  par- 
ticularly by  James  I,  of  England.  It  was  as  earnestly  op- 
j)osed,  however,  by  the  Remonstrants,  who,  "Vvhen  they  found 
that  by  no  persuasion  or  management  they  sliould  be  able  to 
prevent  it,  had  the  madness  to  excite  the  people  to  arms. 
"The  rulers  of  some  cities,"  says  the  public  history,  "  decreed  to 
levy  soldiers,  who  should  be  bound  by  oath,  neither  to  the 
States  General  nor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  to  themselves 
alone,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  authority  and  the  cause  of 
tlie  Remonstrants.  This  was  done  at  Utrecht,  at  Harlem,  at 
Leyden,  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  Schookhove,  Horn,  and  other 
places  ;  the  Remonstrants  instigating  the  magistrates  to  this,  as 
may  be  clearly  proved  hy  divers  of  their  letters,  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  hands  of  thC  States.  And  tlius  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Remonstrants  would  have  brought  these  flour- 
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*  It  is  painful  to  record  tliat  the  learned  Grotius,  now  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam, 
was  a  principal  instrument  in  these  violent  measures,  and  afterwards  jDublished  an 
apology  for  them. 
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ishing  Provinces  into  a  civil  war,  if  their  madness  liad  not  been 
early  repressed  by  the  singular  prudence  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, and  by  the  vigilance  and  fortitude  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
of  Orange."* 

These  violent  measures  only  served  to  show  more  clearly  the 
necessity  of  a  lN"ational  Synod,  and  to  hasten  its  approach. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  liolden  at  Dort, 
in  the  montli  of  November,  1G18.  * 

At  this  celebrated  Synod — more  nearly  resembling  a  Gene- 
ral Synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches  than  any  whicli  was  ever 
held,  or  j)robably  ever  will  be — ecclesiastical  deputies  were 
present,  not  only  from  the  Belgic  Provinces,  but  from  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Hesse,  Bremen,  Switzerland 
and  the  Palatinate.  The  number  of  foreign  divines  was  twen- 
ty-eight ;  those  of  the  United  Provinces  were  thirty-six ;  be- 
sides five  Professors  and  twenty  Elders.  The  Synod  was  or- 
ganized November  13th,  and  continued  by  adjournment  until 
May  29th,  having  held,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty  sessions. 
John  Bogerman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Sebastian  Dara- 
man  and  Festus  Ilommius,  Secretaries.  Connrrissioners  of  the 
State  were  present  at  all  the  sessions,  of  whom  Daniel  Ileinsius 
was  Secretary.  The  following  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  mem- 
bers :  "  I  promise  before  God,  in  whom  I  believe,  and  whom 
I  worship,  as  being  present  in  this  place,  and  as  being  the 
searcher  of  all  hearts;  that  during  the  course  of  afi'airs  in  this 
Synod,  which  will  examine  and  decide  not  only  the  five  points, 
and  all  the  difliculties  resulting  from  them,  but  also  any  other 
doctrine,  I  will  use  no  human  writing,  but  only  the  Word  of 
God,  which  is  an  infallible  rule  of  faith ;  and,  during  all  these 
discussions,  I  will  only  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  preservation  of  purity  of  doc- 
trine. Thus  help  me,  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  beseech  Him 
to  assist  me  with  His  Holy  Spirit." 


*  Grotius  and  Iloogorbccts  were  at  Utrecht,  endeavoring  to  excite  the  people 
and  pnt  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when  the  Prince  of  Oi-ange  came  against 
it.  He  succeeded  in  taking  the  city,  and  these  two  men  were  sent  to  prison, 
where  Barnevelt  was  already  confined. 
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Yeiy  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sessions,  thirteen 
of  the  leading  Remonstrant  divines  were  summoned  to  appear 
and  defend  their  cause  before  the  Synod.  While  waiting  for 
them,  the  S^mod  attended  to  some  other  matters.  They  took 
measures  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Dutch 
language,  and  discussed  other  important  subjects,  such  as  the 
baptism  and  education  of  children. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  Remonstrants  who  had  been 
summoned  appeared  in  the  Assembly.  They  protested  against 
the  authority  of  the  Synod,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
members  as  their  judges.  Their  protest  was  condemned  by 
the  foreign  delegates,  and  they  were  required  to  prepare  for 
their  examination  and  defence,  and  when  the  discussion  com- 
menced, there  was  a  long  dispute  respecting  the  order  in  which 
it  should  proceed.  The  Arminians  wished  to  open  their  cause 
by  attacking  the  sentiments  of  the  Calvinists ;  but  this  the 
Synod  disapproved.  It  was  decided  that  they  must  first  state 
and  establish  their  own  doctrines  before  proceeding  to  confute 
those  who  differed  from  them.  As  the  Arminian  divines  could 
in  no  way  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Sy- 
nod in  this  respect,  they  were,  on  the  14tli  of  January,  dismissed 
from  the  Assembly.  The  question  of  their  dismission  was 
submitted  to  the  foreign  divines,  and  by  them  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  They  had  liberty,  however,  to  transmit,  in  writ- 
ing, whatever  they  pleased,  with  a  view  to  explain  or  defend 
their  doctrines — a  liberty  of  which  they  largely  availed  them- 
selves. They  sent  in,  at  different  times  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Synod,  no  less  than  677  sheets  of  manuscript,  all  of  w^liich 
were  read.  The  Synod  proceeded  to  gather  their  sentiments 
from  their  books  and  papers,  and  to  judge  of  them  from  their 
writings. 

The  business  now  proceeded  with  as  much  harmony,  per- 
haps, as  was  consistent  with  full*  liberty  of  thought  and  re- 
mark, and  with  as  much  dispatch  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  things  were  done.  For,  as  Mr. 
Balcanqual,  the  Scotch  Deputy,  remarks  :  "  They  do  not  know 
how  to  put  anything  to  committees  to  agree  upon ;  but  nothing 
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is  known  till  it  is  proposed  to  the  Synod,  and  then  there 
are  almost  as  many  voices  as  heads." 

At  length  the  several  articles  of  the  Remonstrants  were  ex- 
amined and  reported  ;  the  result  of  the  Synod  was  prepared, 
and  on  the  23d  of  April  it  was  subscribed  by  all  the  members. 
The  sentence  passed  upon  the  Remonstrants,  by  which  they 
were  deprived  of  their  academical  and  ministerial  functions, 
was  not  assented  to  by  the  foreign  delegates;  not  because  they 
did  not  approve  of  it,  but  because  they  deemed  it  improper 
for  them  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  subjects  of  another  State. 

By  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  States,  the  Synod 
went  into  an  examination  of  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of 
tlie  Belgic  Churches,  and  both  symbols,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
doctrines,  were  unanimously  approved. 

When  these  things  were  done,  the  foreign  delegates  took 
their  departure,  after  which  the  Synod  continued  its  sessions 
for  several  weeks,  to  transact  business  of  a  private  nature. 
The  meetings  closed,  as  before  stated,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1619. 

Of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Synod,  various  representa- 
tions have  been  made,  and  opinions  formed.  The  more  com- 
mon view  of  them  among  Arminians  and  Unitarians,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  has  been  derived  not  from  the  articles 
themselves,  but  from  a  sliort  abridgement  and  caricature  of 
them,  drawn  up  by  Daniel  Tilcnus,  and  copied  by  Feter  Iley- 
lin  in  his  history.  The  same  was  afterwards  copied  by  Bishop 
Tondinc,  in  his  refutation  of  Calvinism.  The  abridgement  of 
Tilenus  is  as  follows  : 

"  Article  I. — That  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  hath  elected  to  sal- 
vation a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their  faith 
and  obedience  whatever ;  and  hath  excluded  from  saving  grace  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them,  by  the  same  decree,  to  eternal 
damnation,  without  any  regard  to  their  infidelity  or  impcnitency. 

"  Article  II. — That  Jesus  Christ  hath  not  suffered  death  for  any 
others,  but  for  the  elect  only  \  having  had  neither  any  intent  nor  com- 
mandment of  his  Father  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world." 

"  Article  III. — That  by  Adam's  fall  his  posterity  lost  their  free 
will ;  being  put  to  an  unavoidable  necessity  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  what- 
ever they  do  or  not  do,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  being  thereunto  pre- 
destinated by  the  eternal  and  effectual  secret  decree  of  God. 
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"  Article  IV. — That  Grod,  to  save  his  elect  from  the  corrupt  mass, 
doth  beget  faith  in  them  by  a  power  equal  to  that  whereby  he  created 
th6  world,  and  raised  up  the  dead ;  insomuch  that  those  unto  whom  he 
gives  that  grace  cannot  reject  it,  and  that  the  rest,  being  reprobate, 
cannot  accept  it. 

"  Article  Y. — That  such  as  have  once  received  that  grace  by 
faith,  can  never  fall  from  it  finally  or  totally,  notwithstanding  the  most 
enormous  sins  they  can  commit.^^ 

Sucli  is  an  abridgement  of  these  articles  by  Daniel  Tilenus, 
from  which,  as  I  said,  Arminians  and  Unitarians  of  succeeding 
ages  have,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  their  idea  of  the  doings  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  I  need  not  express  any  opinion  of  this 
pretended  abridgement.  I  need  not  go  into  any  detail  to 
show  its  utter  contrariety  to  the  articles  themselves.  I.  will 
simply  quote  the  opinion  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  au- 
thor of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  as  expressed  by  him  only 
a  little  while  before  his  death.  Speaking  of  the  abbreviated 
articles  of  Tilenus,  and  more  particularly  of  the  first  of 
them,  this  venerable  man  says :  "  I  have  long  been  aware 
that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  -  sun ;  that  speaking  all 
manner  of  evil  falsely  against  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule ;  and  that  misrepresenting  and  slandering 
men  called  Calvinists,  has  been  very  common  ever  since  the 
word  Calvinist  was  invented  ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  / 
never  hefore  m.et  with  so  gross,  so  hare-faced  and  inexcusable  a 
misrepresentation  as  tliis,  in  all  my  studies  of  modern  contro- 
versy. It  can  only  he  equalled  hy  the  false  testmiony  home 
against  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.'''' 

Speaking  of  the  real,  recorded  articles  of  Dort,  Mr.  Scott 
goes  on  to  say :  "  Fewer  things  appear  to  me  to  be  unscrip- 
tural  in  them,  than  in  almost  any  human  composition  which  I 
have  read  upon  the  subject.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
here  so  stated  and  explained,  as  to  coincide  with  the  strictest 
practical  views  of  our  lioly  religion ;  and  so  as  greatly  to  en- 
courage and  promote  general  holiness,  considered  in  its  most 
expanded  nature,  and  in  its  effects  on  all  our  tempers,  affections, 
words  and  actions,  in  relation  to  God  and  to  all  mankind." 
Further  on,  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  "  the  boly,  guarded,  reveren- 
tial manner  in  which  the  divines  of  this  reprobated  Synod  stated 
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and  explained  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  compared  witli 
tlie  superficial,  incautious  and  often  unlioly  and  presumptuous 
manner  of  too  many  at  tlie  present  day." 

The  entire  articles  of  Dort  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  here. 
Those  who  wish  to  consult  them  will  find  them  in  Scott's 
Translation  of  the  History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  also  in  the 
Sylloge  Coiifessionum^  published  at  Oxford  in  1804.  It  may  sat- 
isfy some  persons  as  to  the  real  character  of  those  articles,  if  I 
present  a  short  account  of  them  from  the  London  Christian 
Observer^  written,  probably,  by  the  late  Zachary  Macauly,  the 
former  editor.  After  saying  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  give 
an  extended  view  of  the  sentiments  held  by  the  contending 
parties  on  the  difiicult  points  of  Cal-v-i-nism,  the  writer  adds: 

"We  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  the  leading  opinions 
asserted  by  the  Synod.  The  decree  of  election  is  affirmed  to  be 
without  any  view  to  foreseen  faith  and  worthiness;  and  thc/n<<Vs  of 
election,  such  as  faith  in  Christ,  true  repentance,  love  to  God  and  obe- 
dience to  his  commandments,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be  as- 
sumed. The  preterition  or  reprobation  of  the  non-elect  is  distinctly 
acknowledged.  The  death  of  Christ  is  asserted  to  be  abundantly  suffi- 
cient as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  All,  it  is  said, 
are  commanded  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  and  are  sincerely  in- 
vited to  come  to  Christ.  The  unbelief  of  men  is  declared  to  proceed 
from  their  own  fault.  Faith  and  repentance,  which  are  the  free  gifts 
of  God,  are  said  to  be  infallibly  bestowed  on  the  elect.  The  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  in  conversion,  is  stated  not  to  operate  in  a  vio- 
lent or  compuhory  manner,  Jmt  in  strict  accordance  u'ifh  the  nature  of 
man,  illuminating  the  understanding,  and  effectually  inclining  the  will. 
True  believers  are  said  to  be  preserved  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith  and  repentance,  unto  salvation. 

"  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  articles  is  annexed  a  condemnation  of 
the  opposite  errors,  comprising  the  substance  of  the  Antinomian,  8oci- 
nian  and  Pelagian  heresies.  The  Synod  solemnly  renounces  those  abuses 
and  absurd  and  impious  consequences,  which  arc  so  commonly  urged 
by  their  opponents  against  the  doctrines  which  they  had  unfolded,  and 
earnestly  exhorts  the  pastors  under  their  authority  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  Scripture,  and  carefully  to  avoid  every 
expression  which  may  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of  its  genuine  mean- 
ing."—Vol.  18,  p.  794. 

We  have  desired  to  rescue  these  articles  from  misrepresen- 
tation and  perversion,  and  present  them  to  the  religious  public 
in  something  like  their  true  light.  Owing  to  the  necessary 
brevity  of  the  extract  above  given  from  the  Christian  Observer^ 
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and  the  want  of  accompanying  explanations,  we  do  not  tliink 
the  view  there  given  a  perfectly  fair  one.  Still,  every  one  can 
see  how  very  different  it  is  from  that  given  by  Tilenns,  and 
entertained  by  Arminians  and  Unitarians  generally.  If  these 
men  desire  to  do  good  to  Calvinists,  they  must  learn  to  speak 
of  them  with  truth  and  fairness.* 

Perhaps  no  religious  convocation  has  been  so  perpetually 
traduced,  and  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  enemies,  as  the  Synod  of  Dort.  We  have  proof  enough  of 
this  in  the  perversion  of  its  articles,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance.  Without  stopping  to  re- 
fute the  slanderous  insinuation  of  Brandt,  that  some  of  its 
members  were  frequently  intoxicated  with  E-henish  wine,  how 
often  it  has  been  said  that  the  Synod  was  convened  by  a  mere 
faction,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  Maurice,  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Even  Mosheim  himself  falls  into  this  mistake. 
"  Mauritio  auctore^''  is  the  language  which  he  uses  respecting 
it.  In  reply  to  this,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  remarks  as  follows : 
"  It  seems  undeniable  that  it  became  the  general  and  almost 
universal  opinion  of  the  different  States  in  the  Confederated 
Provinces^  that  a  National  Synod  was  hecoine  absolutely  and 
indispensably  needful  y  and  that  the  Remonstrants  and  their 
party  could  no  longer  resist  the  general  prevailing  sentiment. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  all  parties^  except 
the  zealous  Remonstrants,  regarded  a  National  Synod  as  the 
proper  and  only  effectual  mode  of  terminating  the  controver- 
sial disturbances  which  had  so  long  prevailed." 

Again,  it  is  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  Synod  were 
actuated  only  by  the  spirit  of  theological  hatred  and  con- 
tention," and  hence  "  their  opinions  are  deserving  only  of 
contempt  and  reprobation."  "Now  this,"  says  the  Christian 
Observer^  "  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  we  think  no  candid 


*  The  celebrated  John  Robinson  was  at  Leyden  through  all  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy, and  took  an  active  part  in  it.  He  disputed  publicly  for  three  days  with 
Einscopius,  the  leader  of  the  Arminians.  He, was  probably  present  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  At  any  rate,  he  published  a  labored  defence  of  the  Synod  and  its  do- 
ings, which  may  be  found  in  his  works,  vol.  1,  p.  261. 
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person,  whatever  may  be  his  sentiments  on  the  controverted 
points,  can  foil  of  doing  justice  to  the  apparent  piety  and  holiness 
which  characterize  all  tlieir  proceedings.  Even  allowing  them 
to  be  erroneous,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  ground  for  accusing 
them  of  inveterate  malice.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
Belgic  pastors  should  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  opinions 
which  threatened  to  overturn  their  whole  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  as  well  as  of  religious  doctrine,  and  that  they 
should  conscientiously  endeavor  to  resist  and  suppress  them." 

It  has  been  represented  that  not  a  few  of  the  foreign  mem- 
bers were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod, 
and  regretted  exceedingly  that  they  had  been  called  to  it. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  is  quoted  as  exclaiming,  "  O,  Dort, 
Dort,  would  to  God  that  I  had  never  seen  thee  !"  The  2>erson 
who  is  reported  to  have  used  tliese  words,  was  Martinius,  of 
Bremen,  a  man  who  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Synod,  and 
whom  Brandt  calls  "  a  downright  Arminian."  lie  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Eemonstrants  during  the  ses- 
sions, meeting  them  privately  in  the  night,  and  was  evidently 
more  in  their  interest  than  in  that  of  the  body  with  which  he 
was  connected. 

The  declaration  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  the 
deputies  from  England,  has  not  been  so  freely  (juoted  as  tlie 
foregoing  exclamation  of  Martinius.  The  Bishop  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  Synod  before  its  close,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  Brandt  insinnates  that  "  under  color  of  ill  healtli, 
he  cunnintj-ly  o-ot  awav,  that  he  mi2:ht  have  no  hand  in  what 
he  saw  was  coming."  But  how  does  this  comport  with  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  the  good  Bishop,  which  he  made  to  the 
Synod  at  Ids  departure  ?  "  There  is  no  place  upon  earth  so  like 
heaven  as  the  Synod  of  Dort^  and  none  where  I  should  he  viore 
willing  to  dwell r 

It  is  intimated  by  the  Arminian  Goodwin,  in  his  "Bedcm])- 
tion  Bedcemed,"  that  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  bound 
bv  a  secret  oath,  before  enterino;  on  their  work,  to  condenni 
the  Remonstrants.  This  slanderous  su^c-estion  fell  under  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  old  age,  and  he  indignantly  re- 
pelled it.     lie  declared  that  no  oath  was  ever  taken  by  the 
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members,  or  required  of  them,  except  that  which  we  have  given 
on  a  preceding  page.  The  Bishop's  letter  on  this  subject, 
togetlier  with  his  address  on  leaving  the  Synod,  may  be  found 
in  "Fuller's  History  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Among  other  tilings  charged  to  the  account,  of  the  Synod, 
are  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  and  Iloogerbeets,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Barnevelt.  But  it  is  certain  that  all  these  men 
were  imprisoned  before  the  assembling  of  the  Synod,  and  that 
their  arrest  and  sentence  were  occasioned  rather  by  political 
than  reliojious  considerations.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  were  not  deeply  concerned  in  the  religion^  disputes  of  the 
day,  or  that  political  measures,  growing  out  of  these  disputes, 
may  not  have  led  to  their  overthrow.  But  they  were  a  differ- 
ent party  in  the  State  from  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  he  was 
jealous  of  them,  and  they  of  him  ;  he  regarded  them  as  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  as  his  party  prevailed  over  theirs,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  take  them  out  of  the  way.  How  far  they  were  guilty  of  all 
that  was  alleged  against  them,  I  pretend  not  to  say.  The 
probability  is,  that  they  were  treated  unjustly.  But  certainly 
tlie  Synod  of  Dort,  which  did  not  come  together  until  months 
after  their  arrest,  could  have  had  no  direct  concern  in  their 
imprisonment. 

The  reasons  of  the  misrepresentations  and  slanders  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort,  are  very  obvious. 
In  the  "hrst  place,  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth  to  be  reproached  and  slandered  by  the  world.  More 
especially  may  this  be  expected  when  the  servants  of  God 
furnish  some  occasion  to  those  who  seek  it,  (as  we  think  they  did 
in  this  instance,)  to  speak  reproachfully.  In  the  excited  state 
of  feeling  existing  among  the  clergy  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  the  time  of  the  Synod,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  meet  and  discuss  points  of  difference  in  a  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable manner.  Things,  we  might  be  sure,  would  be 
said  and  done,  whicli  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  impartial 
eyes  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  centuries  from  the  scene 
of  action.  That  such  things  were  said  and  done  in  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  we  shall  not  deny.     In  nearly  every  case,  however, 
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tliey  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  few  heated  individuals,  rather 
than  to  the  whole  body ;  or  they  are  to  be  resolved  into  the 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  age,  and  cannot  be  fairly  judged  of 
by  the  maxims  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  as  they  are, 
however,  they. have  furnished  occasion  to  Liberalists  and  Infi" 
dels  of  every  succeeding  generation,  to  cast  reproach  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod. 

But  that  which,  more  than  any  thing,  has  brought  reproach 
upon  the  Synod  of  Dort,  is  the  rigorous  treatment  with  which 
its  decisions  were  followed  up.  The  sentence  of  the  Synod 
merely  deprive^:!  the  Remonstrants  of  their  ministerial  and  aca- 
demical functions  until  tliey  should  renounce  their  errors  and 
be  willing  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  But  on  their 
refusing  to  cease  from  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  civil  authorities  into  immediate  exile.  Their 
Assemblies  were  suppressed,  and,  in  some  instances,  when  found 
assembled  in  disobedience  to  the  laws,  they  were  dispersed  by 
force  of  arms,  and  their  leaders  were  punished  with  fines  and 
imprisonment.  It  is  painful  to  record  proceedings  so  disgrace- 
ful as  these,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  directly  chargeable  iipon  the  Synod  of 
Dort;  still,  as  they  grew  out  of  the  acts  of  that  body,  they  have 
been  seized  upon  by  its  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  reproach. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  must  be  repeated  until  it  is  bet- 
ter understood,  that  such  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  would  have  been  resorted  to 
by  any  party  which  possessed  the  power.  There  is,  at  least, 
abundant  evidence  in  tlie  previous  acts  of  the  Remonstrants, 
in  the  readiness  which  they  manifested  to  enact  laws,  inflict 
penalties  and  em,2)loy  arms  even^  to  promote  their  cause,  that 
had  they  prevailed  on  tliis  occasion,  their  adversaries  would  not 
have  met  with  a  milder  treatment  than  was  meted  out  to  them. 

The  reproach  which  has  fallen  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort  may 
be,  in  part,  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  so  many  men  of 
learning  and  inflnence — Historians,  Philosophers,  Statesmen, 
Professors  and  Preachers — such  as  Grotius,  Yossius,  Bertius, 
Episcopins,  LeClerc,  Brandt,  Liniborch,  Heylin,  &c.,  were  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  its  adversaries.     Men  such  as  these  would 
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be  able  to  bring  reproach  upon  any  cause  to  which  they  were 
decidedly  and  conscientiously  opposed.  The  weight  of  their 
names  has  given  currency  and  influence  to  their  writings,  and 
carried  them  to  almost  every  part  of  the  earth. 

To  all  this  it  must  be  added,  that  soon  after  the  suppression 
of  Arminianism  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  established  clergy 
began  to  dispute  among  themselves.  There  were  the  Ooc- 
ceians,  Yoetians  and  Roellians,  the  Yeschorites  and  Hattemists, 
followers  of  different  leaders,  whose  names  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  who  created  no  little  disturbance  while  they  lived, 
and  withdrew  the  attention  of  their  brethren  from  the  efforts 
of  those  who  were  misrepresenting  and  defaming  them  before 
the  world. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Arminius  ever  disclosed  publicly  all  his 
objections  to  the  established  religion  of  his  country.  The  dis- 
closures wdiich  he  made  were  literally  wrung  from  him  by  the 
fear  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and,  in  all  probability,  they 
were  not  more  full  tlian  the  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
He  showed  himself  capable  of  concealing  his  sentiments  at  the 
time  of  his  accepting  the  Professorship  at  Ley  den,  and  similar 
evasions  were  charged  upon  him  to  the  end  of  life.  He  was  pub- 
licly charged  with  having  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  not  only  on  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  but  in  his 
views  of  "justification,  original  sin,  the  providence  of  God,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  perfection  of  man  in  this  life, 
and  the  assurance  of  salvation."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclaine,  the 
translator  of  Mosheim's  History,  who  was  settled  at  the  Hague, 
and  had  no  prejudices  certainly  against  Arminius,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  more  an- 
cient Arminians — those  who  flourished  before  the  Synod  of 
Dort — were  much  more  sound  in  their  opinions,  and  strict  in 
their  morals,  than  those  who  lived  after  that  period.  But  to 
me  it  appears  evident,  that  Arminius  himself  had  laid  the  plan 
of  that  theological  system  which  was  afterwards  embraced  by 
his  followers,  and  that  he  had  instilled  the  main  principles  of 
it  into  their  minds." 

As  to  the  early  followers  of  Arminius,  we  know  that  they 
had  departed  widely  from  the  orthodox  faith.  The  toleration 
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of  which  they  professed  to  be  so  desirous,  "  was  offered  them 
in  1611,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  errors  of  jSoeinicm- 
ism  y"  but  they  declined  it  on  these  terms.  It  was  again  of- 
fered them  in  1613,  "  provided  they  would  assure  the  churches, 
by  a  sincere  and  open  declaration,  that  they  thought  differently 
from  their  brethren  on  no  other  heads  of  doctrine  excej>t  the 
five  points  f  but  such  a  declaration  they  refused  to  make. 
Tlie  zeal  with  which  they  advocated  the  election  of  Yorstius 
to  the  Professorship  at  Leyden,  and  endeavored  to  support 
him,  who  certainly  was  a  Unitarian,  and  confessed  himself 
such  near  the  close  of  life,  further  shows  to  Avhat  point  their 
opinions  had  come. 

The  result  of  the  speculations  of  Arminius  and  his  associates 
is  full  oi  instruction  for  the  church.  We  see  in  it  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  error,  like  those  of  strife,  are  "as  when  one  letteth 
out  water ;"  the  stream  may  be  small  at  first,  but  it  increases  as 
it  runs.  The  course  of  error  also  is  ever  downward.  Arminius 
began  with  questioning  the  received  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Pleased  with  the  new  light  which  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  it,  to  investigate  other 
subjects.  lie  was  always  backward  to  disclose  his  peculiar 
sentiments,  but  his  disciples  were  more  defiant  and  bold.  They 
pushed  their  speculations,  or  some  of  them  did,  to  much  greater 
lengths.  In  instances  not  a  few,  those  who  commenced 
their  course  as  Arminians,  ended  it  in  Socinianism  and  Infi- 
delity.    "  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 

On  the  death  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother,  Frederic  Henry,  the  Arminian  exiles  were 
recalled  and  restored  to  favor.  As  a  sect,  however,  the  Ar- 
minians have  never  been  numerous.  They  have  prevailed 
chiefly  by  silently  mingling  with  other  sects,  corrupting  their 
churches,  (and  without  a  change  of  name  or  form,)  bringing 
them  over  to  their  views.  In  this  way  the  originally  Calvinistic 
Church  of  England  became  Arminian  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Laud.  For  a  time  the  Church  of  Scotland 
seemed  not  likely  to  fare  much  better.  From  the  parent  coun- 
try the  error  was  brought  into  I^ew  England  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  silently  infected  many  of  the  Churches  of 
the  Pilgrims. 
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ARTICLE    II. 


SYMBOLICAL  IMPORT  OF  BAPTISM. 

That  baptism  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  some  spiritual 
truth,  from  which  it  derives  both  its  efficacy  and  its  mode, 
none  will  deny.  As  it  is  the  representation  or  picture  of  some 
spiritual  object,  when  that  object  is  clearly  defined,  it  is  easy 
to  interpret  the  symbol.  The  spiritual  signification  of  the 
ordinance,  then,  plainly  determines  its  outward  form,  and  in 
the  absence  of  other  proof  must  be  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  admin- 
istered. The  advocates  of  immersion  see  this,  and  are  making 
capital  of  it.  A  recent  writer,  whom  we  shall  presently 
quote  at  length,  has  boldly  asserted  that,  "the  significancy 
of  the  rite  requires  immersion."  We  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
monstrate the  contrary.  A  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
numerous  treatises  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  point  is  not  insisted  upon  by  Pedo-Baptist  writers,  with 
that  earnestness  which  its  importance  demands.  To  us  it 
seems  to  be,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  the  very  citadel 
of  the  controversy.  Determine  the  symbolical  import  of  this 
rite,  and  the  question  of  mode  is  settled.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  then,  that  the  respective  advocates  of  immersion,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  sprinkling  or  affusion  on  the  other,  differ 
so  widely  in  their  views  on  this  very  point.  Pedo-Baptists 
make  it  chiefly  the  symbol  of  moral  purification ;  Immersionists, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  its  chief  design  is  to  shadow 
forth  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Lest  we  be  guilty 
of  misrepresenting  the, views  of  those  who  conscientiously 
differ  from  us,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
a  venerable  writer,  whose  name  it  becomes  us  to  pronounce  with 
profound  respect,  both  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  and  the 
high  position  which  lie  occupies  among  his  brethren,  as  a  min- 
ister and  theologian.     Dr.  Dagg,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Church 
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Order,"  which  will,  doubtless,  become  a    standard    in    his 
denomination,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says: 

"The  faith  which  we  profess  in  baptism  is  faith  in  Christ;  and  the 
ceremony  significantly  represents  the  great  work  of  Christ,  on  which 
*  our  faith  relies  for  salvation.  We  confess  with  the  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  believe  in  the  heart  that  God  has  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.  His  burial  and  resurrection  are  exhibited  in  Baptism,  as  His 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  are  exhibited  in  the  Supper.  In  both 
ordinances  our  faith  is  directed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Under  the 
name  of  Sacraments,  they  have  been  considered  outward  signs  of  inward 
grace;  and  in  this  view  of  them,  they  signify  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  us.  But  faith  relies  for  acceptance  with  God,  on  the 
work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  perverted  gospel  which  substitutes  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  for  the  work  of  Christ,  as  the  object  of  our  faith;  and  it 
is  a  perverted  baptism  which  represents  the  faith  that  we  profess,  as 
directed  not  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  proper  object  of  faith,  but  to 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts."     P.  38. 

Here  we  perceive  it  is  distinctly  asserted,  that  "the  cere- 
mony represents  the  great  work  of  Christ;"  that  " His  burial 
and  resurrection  are  exhibited  in  baptism;"  and  that  "in  both 
ordinances  our  faith  is  directed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 
The  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  indistinct.  The  writer  says  that,  "under  the  name  of 
Sacraments  they  have  teen  considered  outward  signs  of  inward 
grace,  and  in  this  view  of  them  they  signify  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  us,"  but  does  not  tell  us  hywhoin  they  have 
been  thus  considered,  and  leaves  us,  as  we  think,  altogether  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  own  opinion.  That  he  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  interpretation,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
has  nowhere  in  his  book  brought  it  prominently  out,  having 
only  referred  to  it  in  few  places,  and  that  in  very  ambiguous 
terms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clearly  tlic  teacliiiig  of  tliis 
])aragrap]i  that  baptism,  in  its  symbolical  character,  refers 
princi])ally  and  primarily  to  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Clifist;  and  we  may  safely  add,  that  this  is  the  universally 
received  opinion  of  all  classes  of  Immersionists.  JN^o  matter 
how  widely  soever  they  may  differ  upon  other  points  in 
theology,  so  far  as  we  know  they  are  all  agreed  touching  this 
matter.     It  is  our  present  purpose  to  examine  this  interpreta- 
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tion,  and  see  whether  this  theory,  so  generally  received,  and 
so  boldly  and  zealously  advocated  and  defended,  has  any 
foundation,  either  in  reason  or  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  highly  important,  as  we  enter  the  threshold  of  this  con- 
troversy, that  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  symbol  is.  In  • 
general  terms,  it  is  the  "  sign  or  representation  of  something 
moral  from  the  figure  or  properties  of  natural  things."  It  is 
derived  from  ovfifid/iXG),  to  east  togetJier  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison; and  signifies,  as  Crabb  says,  "the  thing  cast  or 
conceived  in  the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  represent  something 
else."  It  is  more  than  an  emblem  and  less  than  a  tyj^e.  It 
differs  from  the  former,  as  it  embodies  the  idea  of  design. 
Take  away  the  idea  of  design  from  a  symbol,  and  you  have 
nothing  but  an  emblem.  On  the  other  hand  it  difiers  from 
a  type,  as  it  teaches  simply  by  analogy.  The  symbol  is  one 
thing,  and  the  thing  symbolized  another.  And  the  symboliza- 
tion  is  founded,  not  on  a  similarity  of  nature,  but  on  some 
general  resemblance,  by  which  one  object  may  be  used  to 
represent  another  dififerent  from  itself,  and  tlie  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  one  to  suggest  the  whole  idea  of  the  otlier.  Whereas, 
"the  typical,"  as  Fairbairn  expresses  it,  "is  not  properly  a 
different  or  higher  sense,  but  a  different  or  higher  application 
of  the  same  sense."  The  type  always  looks  forward,  the  sym- 
bol backwards.  The  one  teaches  trutlis  not  yet  known,  the 
other  illustrates  what  is  supposed  to  be  known.  These  are 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  theological  distinctions;  of 
course,  in  common  parlance,  these  terms  have  a  much  wider 
signification. 

Two  things,  then,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  symbol. 

1.  Analogy.  The  symbol  is  to  be  a  picture  or  representation 
of  the  thing  symbolized.  Where  thqre  is  no  analogy  there 
can  be  no  picture,  and  consequently  no  symbol. 

2.  Design.  There  must  be  something  more  than  bare  resem- 
blance. God  must  make  the  one  thing  tlie  symbol  of  tlie 
other,  or  else  it  forfeits  every  claim  to  tliat  appellation.  Like 
the  type,  nothing  is  or  can  be  a  symbol,  wliich  God  has  not 
made  so.     If  imagination  is  to  l)e  our  only  guide,  the  field  of 
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types  and  symbols  would  soon  become  illimitable.  Like  the 
early  fathers,  we  would  be  a-llegorizing  everything. 

Every  just  interpretation  of  this  rite,  then,  must  cover  these 
two  points.  It  must  show  the  analogy  between  the  meaning 
•or  sense  of  the  symbol,  and  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught ; 
and  it  must  also  show  that  it  was  the  intention  and  design  of 
God,  that  the  ordinance  should  thus  be  the  symbol  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  symbolized.  The  theory  of  Immersionists,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  meets  neither  of  these  views. 

1.  For  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  analogy  between  their 
mode  and  the  thing  they  assert  it  represents.  There  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  between  the  immersion  of  a  man  in  a 
river  or  pool,  and  the  burial  of  Christ  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  The  elements  are  different — the  one  is  water, 
the  other  rock.  The  actors  are  different — the  one  is  a  private, 
the  other  an  official  person.  The  subjects  are  different — the 
one  is  a  man,  the  other  the  Lord  from  heaven.  Moreover, 
their  condition  is  different — the  one  is  alive,  the  other  dead. 
The  one  is  buried  because  he  is  dead,  the  other  because 
alive.  Tlie  one  is  plunged  in  water,  the  emblem  of  purifica- 
tion ;  the  other  is  laid  away  in  the  grave,  the  emblem  of 
putridity  and  all  uncleanness.  The  one  is  raised  up,  and  that 
immediately;  the  other  raises  himself,  after  tlie  space  of  three 
days.  Is  it  not  a  perversion  of  language  to  call  this  contrast 
analogy?  The  only  idea  common  to  both,  is  that  oi  surround- 
ing. As  the  water  surrounds  the  believer,  so  the  rock  sur- 
rounded Christ.  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  Paul  and  Silas 
shut  up  in  ])rison  in  Philippi,  seem  to  us  to  furnish  just  as 
good  analogies.* 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  analogy  of  a  symbol  docs 
not  consist  simply  in  the  bare  resemblance  of  the  outward 
objects,  but  in  their  signification.  In  the  supper,  the  analogy 
docs  not  consist  in  the  resemblance  between  the  bread  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  for  there  is  none.  Bread  never  would  suggest 
His  body,  nor  wine  Ilis  blood.     The  resemblance  consists  in 

*  Tlio  analogy  is  still  more  broken  in  the  original,  for  Outttu  signifies,  not 
simply  to  inter,  but  to  perform  the  whole  funeral  rite,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
refers  to  burning  as  well  as  inhumation. 
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the  natural  properties  of  the  one  and  the  spiritual  properties 
of  the  other.  Bread  and  wine  nourish  and  strengthen  the 
body.  So  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  spiritually  partaken 
of,  do  the  same  to  the  spirit.  Now,  what  is  the  simple  idea  of 
immersion?  What  distinct  notion  does  plunging  carry  with 
it  ?  Does  it  signify  anything  that  would  ever  suggest  the  burial 
of  Christ?  It  does  not — but,  simply,  the  water  suggests  the 
idea  of  cleansing,  and  tMit  suggests  the  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  even  if  there  were  an  analogy, 
that  of  itself  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  symbolical 
character  of  the  ceremony.  There  must  also  be  design  on  the 
part  of  God.  The  only  and  main  question  then  is,  did  God 
design  baptism  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  burial  and  resurrection 
of  His  Son  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  proof?  "  Positive  institu- 
tions," we  are  told,  can  only  be  sustained  by  "  positive  pre- 
cept." "Where,  tlien,  is  the  positive  precept?  Put  your  finger, 
if  you  can,  upon  a  single  passage  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation, 
where  we  are  commanded  to  celebrate  the  burial  of  Christ, 
and  we  yield  the  point  at  once.  But  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  only  foundation  for  the  whole  theory  so  prominently  held 
forth,  is  the  figurative  language  of  the  Apostle  in  Bom.  6 ;  4, 
and  repeated,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  Col.  2 :  12.  Knowing 
that  a  s^'^mbol  must  be  a  picture  of  something,  and  that  immer- 
sion is  the  picture  of  nothing,  unless  it  be  of  a  burial,  to  which 
it  bears  but  the  most  distant  resemblance,  this  simj)le  expres- 
sion, "buried  in  baptism,"  must  be  magnified  into  a  command, 
and  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  positive  precept,  or  else 
there  will  exist  no  foundation  for  the  theory  to  rest  upon.  But 
more  about  this  expression  hereafter. 

That  baptism  never  was  designed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  each  person  of  the  Trinity 
has  his  respective  part  to  perform  in  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. The  Fatlier  purposes  and  plans ;  the  Son  and  Spirit 
execute.  The  Father  elects,  the  Son  redeems,  and  the  Spirit 
sanctifies.    As  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  executors  of  the 
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Father's  will,  we  naturally  expect  the  execution  to  resolve 
itself  into  two  parts,  and  such  is  th^  case :  The  work  of  the  Son 
is  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Son.  The  work  of  the  Son 
is  to  make  atonement ;  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  apply  that 
atonement.  The  fruit  of  the  one  is  justification ;  the  fruit  of 
the  other  sanctiiication. 

If  the  work  of  redemption  resolvfp  itself  into  two  distinct 
branches,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that  they  will,  in  some 
way,  be  represented  to  the  eye.  Tliese  two  ideas  were  clearly 
set  forth  under  the  Old  Dispensation.  The  altar  and  the  laver 
stood  side  by  side.  The  sacrifices  t3^pificd  Christ,  the  ablutions 
the  cleansing  by  the  Spirit.  As  the  Old  Dispensation  was  the 
shadow  of  the  new,  and  has  passed  away,  only  because  fulfilled, 
there  must  be  something  now  to  correspond  with  these  things; 
the  substance  nnist  have  assumed  the  place  of  the  shadow. 
As  the  M^ork  of  redemption  is  completed,  we  no  longer  need 
types,  but  seals,  and  as  that  work  is  two-fold,  we  naturally 
expect  two  sacraments,  and  so  we  find  them.  Kow,  as  the 
Eucharist  unquestionably  refers  to  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
reason,  if  nothing  else,  would  refer  baptism  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  to  apply  that  atonement.  If  the  one  points  to 
Christ  as  the  anti-type  of  those  ancient  sacrifices,  so  the  other 
must  point  to  the  Spirit's  work  as  the  anti-type  of  those  ablu- 
tions, or  else  those  ablutions  will  remain  as  a  shadow,  without 
the  producing  substance.  If  you  refer  baptism  to  Christ,  then 
you  will  append  two  seals  to  His  work,  whereas  that  of  the 
Spirit  will  be  left  without  a  seal.  Is  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
just  as  important  as  that  of  the  Son  ?  Unless  the  Spirit  applies 
the  rcdem])tion  purchased  by  Christ,  it  is  wholly  unavailing. 
Why  then  should  the  work  of  the  Son  have  two  seals,  and  that 
of  the  Spirit  none  ?  Is  this  not  detracting  from  the  r^agnitude 
and  importance  of  His  work  ?  Again,  we  would  ask,  what  is 
the  use  of  two  seals  if  they  both  point  to  the  same  thing?  Is 
not  one  sufi[icient  ?  Does  it  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
symbolize  all  that  is  necessary  ?  Docs  not  the  death  of  a  Saviour 
necessarily  imply  His  resurrection  ? 

And  if  you  say  that  the  ordinance  conjointly  represents  the 
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burial  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  difficulties,  you  only  increase  them.  It  makes  the 
rite  symbolize  things  that  are  totally  dissimilar,  which  is 
unwarrantable.  Where  there  is  no  analogy  there  can  be  no 
symbol ;  so  where  there  is  a  symbol,  there  must  be  analogy. 
If  two  things  are  symbolized,  the  symbol  must  not  only  be  the 
picture  of  both,  but  the  two  must  have  some  distant  resem- 
blance, at  least,  to  each  other.  I^ow,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
forced  resemblance  between  immersion  and  laying  a  dead  body 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  rock,  we  would  ask  where  is  the 
analogy  between  it  and  the  Spirit's  work  ?  and  where  is  the 
analogy  between  the  Spirit's  work  and  the  burial  of  Christ  ? 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
ordinance  should  represent  two  things  so  totally  unlike.  It 
must  be  the  sign  of  one  or  the  other — it  cannot  be  of  both. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  not  find  a  parallel.  Where 
do  you  find  another  symbol  that  was  designed  to  represent  more 
than  one  thing,  or  that  represents  things  so  dissimilar  ?  How 
different  with  the  other  sacrament.  The  bread  symbolizes 
only  the  flesh,  and  the  wine  only  the  blood  of  Christ.  But 
here  the  water  is  made  to  represent  the  grave  of  Christ,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the  one  hand  it  points 
to  divinity,  with  the  other  to  a  loathsome  tomb.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
nature,  condemns  the  interpretation.  With  just  as  much  pro- 
priety you  might  make  the  ceremonial  washings,  under  the  Old 
Dispensation,  typical  both  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

2.  Again,  to  see  the  unreasonableness  and  unscripturalness 
of  this  interpretation,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  inconsis- 
tency it  occasions,  and  the  confusion  it  introduces. 

All  must  admit  that  baptism  was  instituted  and  practised 
before  the  death  of  Christ.  If,  then,  it  be  symbolical  of  His 
burial,  it  follows  that  He  required  His  disciples  to  celebrate 
His  burial  before  He  was  actually  dead,  or,  rather,  before  they 
knew  that  He  would  be  buried,  and  even  before  He  had 
hinted  to  them  that  He  would  die  for  sin.    Think  you  that  He 
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would  have  given  an  ordinance  of  the  nature  of  which  its 
recipients  were  so  profoundly  ignorant  ?  How  could  they  have 
been  buried  with  Him  before  He  was  buried  ?  and  how  could 
they  have  risen  with  Him  before  He  himself  had  risen  ? 

Once  more,  all  are  agreed  that  baptism  should  precede  the 
supper.  Immersionists,  especially,  insist  upon  this  point, 
making  it  the  pre-requisite  to  communion.  If  baptism  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  burial  of  Christ,  then  we  have  the  ordinance 
commemorative  of  His  burial  before  that  which  commemo- 
rates his  death,  and  we  are  actually  required  to  celebrate  His 
burial  and  resurrection,  by  way  of  preparation,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  death.  "Was  Christ  buried  before  he  was  dead? 
Did  He  rise  before  He  was  crucified  ?  Is  this  the  planning  and 
arrangement  of  an  All-wise  and  reasonable  Being,  who  has 
done  all  things  well,  and  commanded  us  to  imitate  His  example, 
and  to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order.  If  so,  then 
surely  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  whole  universe 
stands  as  a  living  witness  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  law  and 
order  in  all  His  counsels  and  plans.  We  see  it  in  the  firma- 
ment above ;  we  find  it  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  we  hear  of  it  in 
the  tiiird  heavens  where  God  resides,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  very  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  profoundest  hell  is  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  "  Burial  after  death,  all  the  world 
allows ;  but  death  after  burial  is  unnatural  and  unscriptural." 

But  this  is  not  all,  burial  implies  death.  So  here  are  the 
two  sacraments  pointing  to  the  very  same  thing,  viz:  the 
death  of  Christ.  See  how  they  harmonize.  We  must  be  bap- 
tized, in  other  words  celebrate  His  death,  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion, by  way  of  preparation,  for  the  celebration  of  His  death 
as  set  forth  in  the  supper.  The  greater  before  the  less ;  yea, 
we  must  do  a  certain  thing  to  be  prepared  to  do  the  very  same 
thing — we  must  celebrate  His  death  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
celebrate  His  death.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions into  which  the  interpretation  must  inevitably  lead. 

3.  But  these  are  not  yet  all  the  difficulties.  Those  who  thus 
interpret  this  ordinance  celebrate  what  never  actually  occurred, 
at  least  so  far  as  burial  is  concerned.     Christ  never  was  "  de- 
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finitively  interred,"  as  Taylor  very  conclusively  shows.*  His 
body  was  only  temporarily  laid  upon  a  shelf,  in  Joseph's  tomb, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  permanent  sepulture.  For,  on  the  third 
day,  the  very  morn  of  the  resurrection,  the  hand  of  piety  had 
carried  sweet  spices  to  anoint  His  body  previous  to  final  inter- 
ment. His  burial,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  was  but  partially  completed.  So  the  ordinance  is 
made  to  represent  that  which  in  itself  was  unfinished  and 
incomplete ! 

4.  Suppose  we  admit  the  fact  that  Christ  was  definitively 
interred,  what  would  be  gained?  A  still  greater  difficulty 
presses  the  interpretation.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
that  event  should  be  celebrated  in  so  formal  a  manner.  The 
burial  of  Christ  formed  no  essential  part  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. What  has  his  burial  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ?  Sup- 
pose He  had  not  been  buried  at  all,  would  that  have  prevented 
its  remission,  or  affected  our  hopes  in  the  least  ?  The  work  of 
redemption  was  completed  when  He  expired  upon  the  cross. 
If  not,  what  did>JIe  mean  when  He  cried,  "It  is  finished?" 
He  was  buried,  not  because  it  had  anything  to  do  with  our 
pardon,  but  that  it  might  exhibit  the  certainty  of  His  death, 
and  secure  witnesses  to  His  resurrection.  And  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  because  His  work  was  done,  and  the  law  had  no  fur- 
ther claims  upon  Him ;  and,  in  so  doing,  has  become  a  pledge 
to  believers  that  they  shall  also  rise.  We  are  now  forgiven, 
not  because  He  was  buried  or  rose  again,  but  because  He 
died — His  death  is  the  whole  of  the  ransom  price.  Where  it 
says,  "He  rose  for  our  justification,"  it  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  His  resurrection  is  the  ground  of  our  justification,  for 
that  would  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures ;  but 
simply  that  He  rose  to  exhibit  our  justification  especially  at 
the  last  day.  If  these  things  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
atonement,  it  would  be  our  imperative  duty  to  preach  salva- 
tion through  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  justification  through 
His  resurrection.    If,  then,  His  burial  formed  no  part  of  the 

*  Apost.  Bap.  p.  180. 
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plan  of  salvation,  and  no  part  of  the  atonement,  why  should 
a  most  solemn  ordinance  be  instituted  for  its  symbolical 
representation  ?  Why  celebrate  such  a  comparatively  unirrb- 
fortant  event  in  the  most  solemn  manner  imaginable,  even  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  %  It 
does  seem  to  us  that,  with  as  much  propriety,  you  might  make 
baptism  represent  Christ  walking  upon  the  sea,  or  His  ascen- 
sion into  heaven. 

The  author  of  the  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted,  unques- 
tionably makes  tlie  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  the  main 
object  of  faith;  for,  says  he,  "the  ceremony  significantly  re- 
presents the  great  work  of  Christ  on  which  our  faith  relies  for 
salvation."  According  to  his  own  position,  the  ceremony  re- 
presents the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  work  on 
which  our  faith  relies  for  salvation.  We  never  before  con- 
ceived that  it  was  the  design  of  this  ordinance  to  exhibit  the 
object  of  our  faith,  but  our  engrafting  into  Christ.  Tlie  object 
of  faith  is  one  thing,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  rite  quite 
another.  The  object  of  faith  is  Christ,  whereas  the  symbolism 
represents  that  which  engrafts  into  Him.  But  say,  if  you 
please,  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  ordinance — what,  then? 
Wliy  simply  that,  according  to  the  above  interpretation,  the 
hurial  of  Christ  is  the  sole  object  of  ftiith.  If  its  design  is  to 
represent  the  object  of  our  faith,  it  should  represent  the  whole 
of  it.  It  should  present  Christ  in  all  of  his  offices  as  prophet, 
priest  and  king,  both  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion. Whereas,  that  theory  which  claims  to  be  neither  a  "per- 
verted Gospel,"  nor  "  perverted  baptism,"  presents  but  a  part, 
and  the  most  unimportant  part,  too,  of  His  work  as  the  object 
of  our  faith.  The  writer  must  surely  mean  to  include  the  death 
of  Christ  in  Ilis  burial.  But  this  involves  difficulties  already 
noticed.  It  introduces  confusion,  and  makes  the  two  sacra- 
ments refer  to  the  same  thing,  thus  destroying  one  of  God's 
witnesses,  making  three  in  heaven  and  only  two  on  earth.  So 
the  difficulty  presses  alike  on  both  sides.  The  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  death,  on  the  one  hand,  will  make  the  burial  and  resur- 
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rection  of  Christ  the  only  object  of  faith,  and  the  inclusion 
of  it  on  the  other  will  lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  two  sacraments. 

6.  But,  after  all,  where  is  the  authority  for  this  theory  of 
Immersionists  ?  Christ  has  positively  commanded  us  to  bap- 
tize. In  equally  clear  and  emphatic  language  lie  has  com- 
manded us  to  exhibit  His  death — "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
But  where  has  He  commanded  us  to  show  forth  His 
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burial  till  He  come  ?  Without  a  positive  command  we  would 
have  no  authority  to  celebrate  His  death ;  so,  without  a  posi- 
tive precept,  we  have  no  authority  to  celebrate  His  burial. 
Where,  then,  is  the  authority  ?  Does  it  consist  in  the  simple 
fact  that  He  was  buried  ?  He  was  also  born.  Why  not  also 
celebrate  His  birth,  an  event  far  more  important,  and  one,  too, 
that  was  celebrated  by  the  angelic  choir  ?  Does  it  consist  in 
the  figurative  expression  "buried  with  Him?"  Then  the 
expressions  "  crucified  with  Him,"  and  "  dead  with  Him," 
prove  that  we  ought  to  celebrate  His  crucifixion  and  death. 
As  the  simple  expression  "buried  in  baptism"  is  the  only  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  theory,  it  is  important  that  we  get  a  clear 
idea  of  its  meaning  without  attempting  a  philological  exam- 
ination of  this  passage,  which  our  commentators  have  already 
done  for  us.  We  remark  that  the  expression  carries  with  it, 
to  the  popular  mind,  two  distinct  ideas,  which  give  it  its  out- 
ward show  of  plausibility,  viz :  A  supposed  burial  of  Christ  in 
the  water,  and  His  burial  in  the  tomb.  Although  the  rite,  as 
practised  by  the  advocates  of  immersion,  professes  to  obtain 
its  mode  from  the  second,  it  really  obtains  its  plausibility  from 
the  first.  In  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  the  multi- 
tude think  not  of  the  burial  of  Christ  in  Joseph's  tomb,  but  of 
His  supposed  burial  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  at  His  baptism. 
Take  this  away,  and  the  mind  has  nothing  to  rest  upon.  The 
analogy  between  the  believer's  burial  in  the  water  and  Christ's 
burial  in  the  tomb,  never  enters  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
obscure  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  philosophical  speculations 
to  draw  it  out.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  common  argu- 
ment, based  upon  this  text,  must  involve  the  fallacy  termed  by 
logicians,  "  amhiguoits  middled    The  expression  "  buried  with 
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Christ,"  is  used  in  two  different  senses.  In  theory  and  argu- 
ment it  is  applied  to  burial  in  the  grave — in  practice,  to  burial 
in  the  water. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  expression  is  either  figura- 
tive or  not.  If  simply  figurative,  it  furnishes  no  adequate  au- 
thority for  a  rite,  for  we  want  positive  precept.  If  it  be 
understood  literally,  it  must  mean  one  of  three  things  :  Either 
burial  in  the  grave,  or  burial  in  the  water,  or  both.  It  can- 
not mean  the  first,  for  we  are  not  buried  with  Him  in  His 
grave.  If  you  give  it  the  second  meaning,  the  argument  will 
involve  a  ''''jpetitio  principii  /' '  for  it  would  amount  simply  to 
this,  that  as  Christ  was  immersed,  so  ought  we  to  be,  and  if 
you  mean  both,  besides  the  diflSculties  already  mentioned,  you 
will  make  the  baptism  of  Christ  the  type  of  His  own  burial,  and 
the  only  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  baptism  of  believers, 
and  this  is  true  in  practice.  It  is  referred  directly  to  His  bap- 
tism, and  indirectly,  if  at  all,  to  His  burial ;  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  this,  for  the  analogy  is  so  obscure,  that  it  really 
needs  some  kind  of  connecting  link  like  this.  The  truth  is, 
the  expression  is  generally  used  without  any  clear  idea. 

6.  Before  closing  this  part  of  'the  argument,  we  w^ould  say  a 
word  about  the  baptism  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  Of  what  was 
it  symbolical?  The  Jews  were,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with 
the  import  of  this  rite.  Scholars,  generally,  admit  that  it  was 
an  appendage  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  known  as  "  Proselyte  Bap- 
tism." One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  introduction  of  baptism  in 
the  N^ew  Dispensation  caused  no  surprise.  Indeed,  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  expected  it.  John  was  asked  why  he  baptised,  if  he 
was  "  neither  Elias  nor  that  prophet  ?"  The  question  then  comes 
up,  what  was  the  import  of  that  baptism?  As  Christ  was  not 
yet  revealed,  it  could  not  have  referred  to  Him ;  and,  as  it  was 
practised  only  upon  Gentile  converts,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  was  considered  simply  as  the  emblem  of  purification. 
Kow,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  rite  would  have  so  changed  its 
import  as  to  be  symbolical  of  purification  under  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, and  of  the  burial  of  Christ  under  the  IS^ew? 

But  some  may  deny  the  existence  of  Proselyte  baptism. 
Be  it  so.     I^one  can  call  in  question  the  baptism  of  John.     We 
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raise  the  same  inquiry.  Did  the  baptism  of  John  symbolize 
the  burial  of  Christ  ?  We  have  never  seen  any  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  rite.  That  it  was  the  symbol  of  purification  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  baptism  "unto  repentance," 
and  for  "remission  of  sin,"  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  If  so,  then  the  symbolical  import  remains  unchanged, 
if  the  baptism  of  both  dispensations  be  the  same.  It  is  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  rite  would  signify  one  thing 
under  one  dispensation,  and  something  wholly  different  under 
another. 

Here,  then,  we  propose  this  dilemma  for  the  consideration  of 
Immersionists  ;  either  that  John's  baptism  was  not  the  Chris- 
tian baptism,  or  else  its  symbolical  import  remains  the  same. 
If  the  import  has  been  changed,  the  rite  is  not  the  same.  If 
its  import  has  not  been  changed,  the  rite  signifies  the  same 
thing  now  as  then.  If  it  represents  the  burial  of  Christ  now, 
it  must  have  represented  it  then.  Who  is  prepared  for  this 
conclusion  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  that  the  bap- 
tism ^f  John  symbolized  the  burial  of  Christ  ?  Where  is  the 
evidence  ?  Tlie  sacraments  of  the  !New  Dispensation  are 
mnemonic,  and  not  typical.  Christ  had  not  yet  died,  nor  was 
His  death  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  Supper  was  instituted.  If  it  were  intended  to  shadow  forth 
the  work  of  Christ,  would  it  not  represent  the  most  important 
part  of  that  work?  Would  it  pass  by  His  atonement  and  select 
His  burial  and  resurrection  as  the  most  important  ?  Would  it 
represent  His  burial  before  His  death — yea,  when  His  death  was 
not  at  all  represented  ?  We  cannot  believe  it.  If,  then,  baptism 
did  not  refer  to  the  burial  of  Christ  under  tha  Old  Dispensation, 
we  have  a  broad  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  does  not  now. 
Thus,  from  the  views  presented,  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
abundant  reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  of  Immersionists  as 
both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  symhoUcal  imjport  of  haptism  f  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  tell  all  that  is  included  in  this  rite,  nor  all 
that  it  teaches.  We  are  considering  its  syoribolical^  not  sacra- 
mental  cliaracter.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  symbol  and 
a  sacrament.    The  one  speaks  to  the  eye,  the  other  directly  to 
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tlie  reason.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  illustrate  some  spiritual 
truth;  the  office  of  the  other  is  to  confirm  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  the  covenant  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  simple 
question,  then,  before  us  now  is:  What  is  the  main  spiritual 
truth  or  thing  that  this  ordinance  was  designed  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  ?  An  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  found  in  the  formula 
used  in  baptism.  As  we  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  the  ordinance  brings  us 
into  covenant  relations  w^ith  each  person  of  the  Trinity,  it 
must  symbolize  that  which  actually  engrafts  us  into  Deity. 
This  is  effected,  not  through  the  burial  •  of  Christ,  nor  yet  by 
His  resurrection,  but  through  the  application  of  His  atone- 
ment. It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  make  that  application. 
This  He  does  by  convincing  us  of  sin,  changing  our  heart, 
sprinkling  it  with  atoning  blood,  working  faith  in  us,  engraft- 
ing us  into  Christ,  and  through  Him  into  Deity,  and  by  His 
continual  operations  drawing  us  closer  and  still  closer  into 
fellowship  with  the  entire  Godhead,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Unquestionably,  then,  the  main  intention  of  the  ordin- 
ance is  to  represent  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  whiclr  is  to  unite  us 
in  a  peculiar  bond  to  the  Triune  God,  by  applying  the  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  Christ ;  and,  if  we  were  required  to  answer 
in  one  word  tlie  question :  What  does  water  baptism  symbolize? 
we  would  say  emphatically,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The 
main  idea  is  that  of  moral  cleansing;  and  the  analogy  consists 
in  this,  tliat  as  w^ater  cleanses  the  body,  so  the  Spirit  cleanses  the 
soul  from  the  guilt  and  stain  of  sin,  by  washing  it  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  renewing  it  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  we  find  the 
two  associated  together.  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit."  "I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with  water,  but 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Paul  teaches  the 
same  when  he  says:  "For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body."  When  Ananias  said  unto  Saul,  arise  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  he  meant  either  that  bap- 
tism would  remove  his  sins,  or  else  represented  that  which 
would  wash  them  away.  We  will  not  be  long  in  deciding 
which.  When  the  Apostle  says :  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified,"  he   clearly  teaches  that  sanctification  is  the 
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result  of  washing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  wash  and_  to  sanctify.  In  such  expressions  as 
"the  washing  of  regeneration,"  "washing  of  water  by  the  word," 
"having  our  bodies  washed,"  and  the  like,  we  perceive  a 
clear  allusion  to  that  inner,  spiritual  washing,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we 
remark,  that  water  throughout  the  entire  Jewish  ceremonial, 
without  a  single  exception,  is  the  emblem  of  purification. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  most  astonishing  that,  that  which  has 
invariably  been  made,  not  only  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  in  all  ages,  but  also  by  Divine  law,  the  symbol  of 
purification,  should,  under  the  new  dispensation — a  dispensa- 
tion more  spiritual,  and  consequently  more  pure  and  holy — be 
made,  not  in  figurative  language  merely,  but  in  a  most  solemn 
ordinance,  the  symbol  of  the  grave,  of  all  others  the  place  of 
rottenness  and  all  uncleanness?  Tlie  two  great  ideas  of  the 
Old  Dispensation,  around  which  all  the  others  clustered,  were 
atonement  and  purification.  Tlie  former  is  exhibited  in  the 
supper.  Would  it  not  be  astonishing  that  the  second  should 
now  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  or  that  of  a  burial  substituted  in 
its  place?  If  water  was  typical  of  the  Spirit's  influences  in 
olden  times,  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  symbolical  of  the  same  now?  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
is  a  fitnesss  and  suitableness  in  the  symbol,  a  beauty,  simplicity 
and  completeness  about  the  whole  arrangement,  which  at  once 
commend  it  to  our  judgment,  and  stamp  upon  it  the  seal  of 
divinity. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Although  we  say  that 
the  ordinance  symbolizes  the  work  of  the  Spirit,:  still  we  hold 
that  it  also  refers  to  the  work  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  His  work 
is  included  in  that  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  main  idea  is  that  of 
moral  bleansing;  and  as  this  is  efifected  through  the  applica- 
tion pf  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  and  as  both  of  these  are  included  in  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  the  whole  may,  with  propriety,  be  thus 
generically  expressed.  Here  is  the  distinction  we  would  draw : 
As  a  sacrament,  the  ordinance  points  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Son ; 
as  a  symbol,  it  looks  to  the  Spirit;  as  a  sacrament,  it  signifies 
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and  seals  our  regeneration,  and  engrafting  into  Christ,  and 
tlirougli  Him  into  the  Godhead ;  as  a  symbol,  it  represents  to 
the  eye  that  through  which  onr  regeneration  and  engrafting 
into  Christ,  are  effected,  viz:  Spirit  baptism.  This  view  seems 
to  ns  to  be  simple  and  natural;  and  while  it  refers  the  ordinance 
to  the  work  of  both  Spirit  and  Son,  it  nevertheless  makes  it 
emphatically  the  seal  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit — one  of  the 
Father's  executors.  See  the  opposite  theory.  We  refer  the 
ordinance  to  the  work  of  Christ  through  that  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  perfectly  natural  and  in  order,  as  the  one  is  included 
in  the  other.  In  the  other  theory  it  is  referred  principally  and 
primarily  to  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  afterward  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  unnatural  and  forced,  as  these  things  are 
totally  dissimilar,  and  in  no  way  connected  together."^ 

The  only  question  that  now  demands  our  consideration,  is 
whether  this  sacrament  is  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  operations  on 
the  individual,  or  of  the  necessity  of  His  operations?  In  other 
words,  is  it  the  symbol  of  His  office  or  of  His  work,  of  what  He 
does  in  general,  or  of  what  He  has  actually  done  in  any  particular 
instance  ?  "We  take  it  as  simply  the  symbolical  representation  of 
His  work  in  general,  irrespective  of  the  subject.  As  the  supper 
represents  to  'the  eye  the  death  of  Christ,  so  this  represents 
the  cleansing  of  the  Spirit.  Both  these  ordinances  are  wholly 
objective,  and  faith  appropriates.'  Where  there  is  no  faith, 
there  will  be  no  personal  benefit.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  eats  he  apprehends  Christ  or  is  baptized,  that 
he  is  inwardly  cleansed.  The  symbol  is  one  thing,  and  the 
seal  another.  The  one  represents,  the  other  confirms.  The 
one  can  exis#  without,  the  other  must  always  be  accompanied 
with,  faith.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  symbol  to  exhibit  the 
faith  of  the  subject,  but  the  thing  signified,  and  this  may  be 
done  without  faith.  The  supper  exhibits  the  death  of  Christ, 
though  the  communicant  may  have  no  faith;  so  baptism, *when 
regularly  administered,  will  be  baptism,  though  the  candidate 
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*  Van  Mastriclit  calls  Baptism  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  Sacrament  of  nutrition ;  the  one,  therefore,  not  to  be  repeated,  the 
other  to  be  frequently  celebrated  by  the  believer.  Theol.  p.  816,  et.  seq.  So 
Turrctine  III,  p.  322. 
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be  not  spiritually  cleansed.  The  validity  of  the  ordinance  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  absolute  qualification  of 
the  candidate.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  to  re-baptize.  On 
the  other  hand,  adopt  the  view  that  it  symbolizes  the  fact  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  in  the  heart,  that  it  actually  seals  what 
it  signifies,  and  you  at  once  throw  uncertainty  around  the 
whole  matter.  Multitudes  are  regenerated  after  baptism,  and 
many  not  at  all.  The  result  will  be,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
professing  Christians  have  never  been  baptized.  The  idea  that 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  depends,  unconditionally,  upon 
the  spiritual  qualification  of  the  subject,  will  either  lead,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  else 
cast  us  into  a  sea  of  perplexity  and  doubt. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  how  is  it  with  infants — they 
have  not  this  appropriating  faith?  "We  answer,  that  they  are 
under  a  somewhat  diflferent  dispensation.  They  are  saved 
difi'erently  from  adults.  They  are  saved  by  the  "  election  of 
grace,"  and  not  "through  faith."  They  are  elected  unto 
eternal  life,  irrespective  of  faith.  As  they  are  saved  differ- 
ently, the  ordinance  has  a  somewhat  different  application  to 
them.  It  signifies  one  thing  to  the  parent,  and  quite  another 
to  the  child ;  and  here  is  the  source  of  misconception  on  the 
subject.  Circumcision  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  Abra- 
ham as  to  Isaac.  To  Abraham  it  was  the  "  seal  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  faith."  To  Isaac,  it  was  simply  the  seal  of  God's 
Covenant  with  Abraham,  until  he  grew  up  and  exercised  faith 
for  himself,  then  it  became  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
own  faith.  It  only  shadowed  forth  what  his  father  possessed, 
and  what  was  required  of  him.  As  the  seal  of  God's  Cove- 
nant, it  was  only  a  symbol,  until  he  had  faith,  then  it  became 
the  seal  of  faith.  Precisely  analogous  to  this  is  the  baptism 
of  infants.  The  ordinance  remains  to  them  as  the  symbol  of 
regeneration  and  engrafting  into  Christ,  until  they  possess 
these  things ;  then  it  becomes  the  seal  of  their  own  faith.  There 
is  no  more  necessity  for  personal  faith  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other.     Thus  the  assumed  position  covers  the  whole  ground. 

From  the  views  presented  we  deduce  the  following  corol- 
laries : 

1.  As  to  the  7)iod6  of  haptism.     If  the  ordinance  be  intended 
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to  be  symbolical  of  Spirit  baptism,  it  must  be  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  same.  Draw,  then,  in  your  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  in  water  immersing  another,  and  who  would 
ever  be  reminded  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  J^ow,  draw 
a  picture  of  the  Pedo-Baptist  mode,  and  see  if  it  does  not  at 
once  suggest  the  other.  For  the  spirit  is  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  being  '^poured  out^'*  and  ^^  descending  uponP  More- 
\  over,  if  it  be  symbolical  of  moral  cleansing,  it  must  exhibit  to 
the  eye  the  manner  of  that  cleansing.  This  is  effected  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  sprinhled  upon  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Is  this  idea  exhibited  in  immersion?  Plow 
natural' is  our  view.  As  in  the  one  sacrament,  the  breaking  of 
bread  represents  the  breaking  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  pour- 
ing out  of  wine  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  so  in  the  other, 
the  sprinkling  of  water  represents  the  sprinkling  of  His  clean- 
sing blood  upon  the  heart  by  the  Spirit.  If  our  particular 
phraseology  be  objected  to,  and  the  ordinance  be  referred 
directly  and  equally  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  Son,  the 
conclusion  is  the  same,  for  the  Spirit  is  always  represented  as  , 
being  "poured  out,"  and  the  blood  of  Christ  as  being  "  sprinkled 
upon."  Indeed,  in  all  the  ceremonial  cleansings,  which  were 
all  typical  of  spiritual  cleansing,  the  element,  whether  oil, 
water  or  blood,  was  always  poured  or  sprinkled  upon ;  and  in 
no  case  was  the  subject  immersed  in  the  element.  Here,  then, 
is  our  conchision.  If  baptism  be  a  symbolical  representation 
of  tlie  Spirit's  work,  immersion  cannot  be  the  Scriptural  mode ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  immersion  be  tlie  mode,  the  ordin- 
ance cannot  have  any  reference  to  the  Spirit's  work,  for  it 
enters  essentially  into  the  very  idea  of  a  symbol  that  it  teaches 
by  analogy. 

2.  As  to  the  subjects,  we  have  seen  that  baptism  is  not  only 
a  symbol,  but  also  a  seal.  As  a  seal  it  points  to  a  covenant, 
and  is  to  be  applied  to  all  that  are  in  that  covenant.  Tliere  is 
both  an  outer  and  inner,  an  ecclesiastical  and  individual  cove- 
nant, as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  We  can  only 
apply  the  seal  to  the  one,  the  Spirit  applies  it  to  the  other.  The 
onl}^  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  subjects  is,  who  are  in  eluded 
in  this  outer  ecclesiastical  covenant  ?  We  answer :  Believers 
and  their  children,  "  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  your  chil- 
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dren."    "I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 
These,  then,  are  clearly  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 

3.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  ordinance  to  exhibit  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  to  cleanse  and  to  engraft  us  into  Deity, 
then  to  refer  it  to  the  burial  of  Christ  is  to  pervert  its  inten- 
tion, and  the  question  comes  up,  how  far  we  may  thus  pervert 
its  intention  without  completely  destroying  its  validity?  We 
express  no  opinion;  but  simply  submit  it  as  a  serious  question, 
whether  the  rite  as  administered  by  Immersionists,  considering 
the  irregularity  on  the  one  hand,  and  perversion  on  the  other, 
does  not  become  a  "iJ^Tew  Sacrament,"  as  Dr.  Breckinridge 
terms  it,  and,  as  such,  ought  we  to  regard  it  as  valid? 
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ARTICLE   III. 

MOSES,  AND  HIS  DISPENSATION. 

Moses  was  sent  of  God  to  reveal  to  His  Church  no  new  doc- 
trines, to  institute  no  new  rites,  nor  ordinances,  nor  covenants, 
nor  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  either  in  its  officers 
or  members ;  nor  did  he  deliver  any  moral  or  ceremonial  law 
which,  in  substance,  was  not  previously  known  ;  nor  was  his 
dispensation,  in  any  sense,  so  purely  legal  and  condemnatory 
as  to  exclude  both  the  exhibijtion  and  offer  of  salvation  in  the 
Gospel.  His  work  was  the  collection,  arrangement,  enlarge- 
ment and  perfection,  of  all  relating  to  the  church  that  went  be- 
fore, beginning  with  the  fall  and  ending  with  his  mission.  He 
used  the  matter  already  existing  and  prepared  to  his  hand,  and 
only  added  new  material  thereto  in  the  process  of  arranging, 
enlarging  and  perfecting  it,  until  Christ  should  come.  We 
have  therefore  to  inquire  what  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
what  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  he  added  thereto  ? 

When  he  came,  the  people  of  God  were  separated  from  the 
world,  and  were  existing  as  one  Body,  hoth  •eGclesiastically 
and  cwillyi  a  church,  and  anation.  What  did  he  find  ready  to 
his  liand  with  the  people  of  God  as  a  church  f  They  were 
separated  from  the  world,  and  constituted  a  church  in  Abra- 
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ham,  and  that  430  years  before  Moses  and  the  giving  of  the 
law — in  covenant  with  God  ;  and  that  covenant  not  a  new  one, 
in  substance,  but  the  original  covenant  entered  into  with 
Adam ;  even  the  covenant  of  grace,  renewed  with  Abraham, 
and  now  again  with  Moses,  and  having,  in  addition  to  it, 
promises  relating  to  the  temporal  state  of  the  Church,  with  a 
fixed  constitution  of  membership,  consisting  of  believers,  to- 
gether with  their  infant  children  ;  and  with  the  initiatory  rite 
and  seal,  which  was  circumcision ;  with  officers  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  priests  and  prophets;  with  ordinances  of 
worship,  by  sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  altars ;  with  an  ap- 
pointed and  holy  day  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  with  tithes  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  with  the  moral  law — the  ten 
commandments,  if  not  written  in  distinct  order,  yet  in  fact  re- 
cognized as  the  rule  of  duty,  to  God's  people,  in  all  previous 
ages,  as  reference  to  the  passages  quoted  in  the  margin  will 
abundantly  prove.*  He  also  found  the  church,  under  the 
Divine  Head  and  promised  Redeemer,  revealing  and  proclaim- 
ing salvation  through  His  imputed  righteousness,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifices  and  offerings;  and  through  the  lives  and 
preaching  of  holy  men,  both  patriarchs  and  prophets.  More- 
over, tlie  people  of  God,  as  a  church,  he  found  'in  possession 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  For  ex- 
ample ;  of  the  Divine  existence  and  unity,  in  opposition  to  the 
notion  of  there  being  more  Gods  than  one,  and  in  opposition 
to  all  idolatry  (see  Genesis  and  Job) ;  of  the  existence  in  the 
one  Divine  nature  of  Three  Persons — what  is  affirmed  and 
predicated  of  them,  obliging  us  to  consider  them  the  same 
in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory  (Num.  6 :  23-27) ; 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  necessary  dej)endence, 


*For  the  first  commandment — Gen.  chaps.  1,  2,  3  ;  chaps.  16 :  ] ;  17:1;  Book  of 
Job.  The  second  commandment — Gen.  35  :  1-4.  Josh.  24:  1-2.  Job.  31 :  24-28. 
Third— Gen.  14:  22-24;  22:  16-18.  Heb.  6:  13-14.  Gen.  24:  1-3;  31:  53. 
Fom-th— Gen.  2:  1-3;  8:  10-12;  7:  4,  10;  29:  27-28;  27:  41-46:  chs.  31,  37, 
45,  46,  49,  60;  Exod.  4:  18.  Fifth— Gen.  18:  19;  22:  7-9;  24:  1-3,  62-67; 
26:34-35.  Job.' 31;  29-31.  Sixth— Q/en.  4:  1-24;  9  :  4-6  ;  13  :  7-9  ;  27  :  41- 
45;  37:  19-36;  6:  1-2.  Job  31:  9-12.  Seventh— Gen.  2 :  18-25;  4:  19-24; 
0:  1-2;  chs.  34,  38,  39,  49:  4.  Job  31:  9-12.  Eighth— Gen.  31:  41,  19,  32; 
chs.  44,  39:  8.  Job  31  :  16-22,  38-40.  Ninth— Gen.  31  :  26-28  ;  ch.  39.  Tenth- 
Gen.  30  :   1-2 ;  31  :  1-42  ;  chs.  84,  39  ;   49  :  4. 
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and  God's  sovereignty  over  it ;  of  the  creation  and  primitive 
state  of  man,  and  his  first  sin  and  fall  under  the  covenant  of 
works,  and  the  consequent  depravity  and  ruin  of  himself,  and 
of  all  his  posterity;  of  the  existence  and  agency  both  of 
good  and  of  evil  angels  ;  of  God's  covenant  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation by  a  Redeemer  existing  from  eternity,  which  included 
those  only  whom  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy 
determined  to  save ;  of  the  Divinity  as  well  as  humanity  of 
the  Eedeemer,  and  of  salvation  alone  by  faith  in  Him ;  of  the 
existence,  agency  and  Divinity  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  Him ;  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  future  rewards 
and  punishments ;  and,  finally,  of  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  future  increase  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
gathering  of  all  nations  into  it.  These  doctrines  we  have 
briefly  stated,  without  adding  the  copious  proofs  to  be  found  in 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  book  of  Job. 

And  what  did  he  find  ready  to  his  hand  with  the  people  of 
God  as  a  Stated.  .— 

That  they  were  living  distinct  from  all  people,  under  their 
own  civil  constitution.  Before  Abraham,  we  know  not  if  the 
church  had  any  civil  constitution  at  all;  after  Abraham,  we 
know  it  had,  for  he  was,  himself,  the  temporal  head  and  ruler, 
under  God,  of  his  family  and  household,  and  exercised  that 
sort  of  government  over  them  which  is  termed  patriarchal,  and 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
they  afterwards  in  Egypt  by  chief  men  and  elders.  And, 
when  Moses,  by  God's  command,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  over  a  state  or  nation  made  ready  to  his  hand ;  of 
which  God  himself  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  king, 
and  the  government  a  theocracy.  Tliey  had  civil  officers  and 
laws ;  were  already  divided  into  tribes,  with  institutions  for 
preserving  them  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  had 
promise  of  a  land  for  their  possession  till  the  Desire  of  all  na- 
tions should  come.  Into  that  land  the  Lord  was  to  lead  them, 
and  there  were  they  to  exist  p  a  regularly  constituted  and 
governed  nation.  So  much  did  Moses  find  prepared  to  Ms 
hand  in  Church  and  in  Staie. 
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And  now,  what  was  his  mission,  and  in  fulfilment  of  it,  what 
did  he  add  either  to  church  or  state  ? 

His  mission  was  to  deliver  the  people  of  God  out  of  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  lead  them  through  the  wilderness,  and  settle 
them  in  the  promised  land,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of 
God  made  to  them  430  years  before.  For  this  remarkable  mis- 
sion he  was  abundantly  qualified  by  Him  who  appointed  him, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

While  taking  his  people  through  the  wilderness,  it  pleased 
God,  through  Moses,  to  give  them,  ecclesiastically  and  civilly, 
more  arrangement,  order,  enlargement  and  perfection,  than 
they  had  previously  enjoyed.  1.  Ecclesiastically,  In  relation 
to  His  revealed  truth,  the  rule  of  duty  and  way  of  life,  all  pre- 
vious revelations,  whether  handed  down  authentically  by  tradi- 
tion, or  committed  to  writing,  were  carefully  collected  and 
arranged,  and  written  out  by  Moses,  under  the  direction  and 
inspiration  of  God ;  and  to  this  were  added  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Lord  to  him  immediately  ;  all  which  we  have  contained 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  book  of  Job.  These  are 
in  a  comprehensive  sense,  "The  Law  of  God."  To  them 
nothing  material  of  doctrine  or  order,  either  for  edification  or 
salvation,  was  added  till  our  Saviour  appeared.  The  historical 
books,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  are  all  based  upon,  and 
grow  out  of,  the  six  books  now  mentioned.  Here,  then,  Moses 
gathered  up,  arranged  and  committed  to  writing,  the  Word  of 
God,  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice  for  his  church. 

Again :  Moses  arranged,  systematically  and  permanently,  the 
officers  of  the  church,  confining  them  to  one  tribe,  making  the 
whole  priesthood  hereditary,  and  regulating  their  service  and 
support,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  their  duties,  ecclesi- 
astically, civilly  and  socially. 

Again :  he  arranged  the  various  sacrifices,  together  with  their 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the  signiticancy  of  the  whole. 

Again :  the  ceremonial  observances,  in  the  worship,  and  service 
and  holiness  of  God's  people^  and  the  times,  and  seasons,  and 
manner  of  clean  and  unclean  ;  and  the  manner  of  vows  and 
dedications  of  persons  and  things. 
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Again  :  he  reared  tlie  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation — the 
house  of  God,  with  its  peculiar  structure  and  its  furniture,  and 
ministry,  and  service,  and  instituted  the  feasts  and  solemn 
assemblies,  to  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  great  events 
occurring  in  God's  dealing  with  his  people,  which  they  were 
to  observe  most  sincerely  and  sacredly. 

Again :  he  drew  out  the  law  of  God,  in  its  application  to  the 
various  circumstances  and  relations  of  God's  people,  for  their 
warning  and  instruction,  and  ordained  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship for  the  proper  solemnization  of  marriages,  and  laws  to  be 
observed  to  preserve  them  from  the  contaminations  of  Heathen- 
ism. Thus  he  collected,  arranged  and  perfected,  the  constitu- 
tution  and  order  of  the  cluirch.  2.  Civilly^  Moses  enlarged  and 
perfected  the  mode  of  civil  government  by  officers  and  judges, 
keeping  the  tribes  distinct,  yet  uniting  them  in  a  court  or  council 
of  general  representation,  and  in  meetings  of  the  elders  or  rulers 
upon  emergencies,  and  drew  up  laws  for  the  government  of  all 
classes  in  the  body  politic,  and  for  the  government  of  the  nation 
in  its  relations  w^ith  other  nations,  and  gave  them  institutions  to 
keep  them  forever  a  distinct  people,  and  enthroned  the  Lord  as 
their  God  and  King ;  interweaving  the  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
into  one  code,  and  exacting  obedience  to  all,  as  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence and  allegiance  to  Him  who  was  both  God  and  King.  The 
whole  law  was  spiritual,  and  the  required  obedience  was 
spiritual.  The  member  of  the  church  was  the  member  of  the 
state.  The  obedience  of  one  was  that  of  the  other ;  and  so  were 
they  "  a  peculiar  people,  a  royal  priesthood,  and  an  holy 
nation." 

He  also  regulated  their,  settlement  in,  and  possession  of,  the 
promised  land,  and  anticipated  a  kingly  government,  and  gave 
commandment  concerning  the  same.  He  enjoined,  also,  ob- 
servances in  respect  to  planting  and  reaping  ;  and  Sabbatical 
years  and  years  of  jubilee,  and  gave  laws  regulating  buying 
and  selling ;  all  which  tended  to  keep  them  a  believing  and 
holy  nation.  Thus  he  collected,  arranged  and  perfected,  the 
constitution  and  order  of  the  State. 

Such  being  the  mission  and  work  of  Moses,  the  true  nature 
of  his  dis])ensation  readily  aj)pears.     It  was  but  a  gathering 
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up  and  arranging,  and  amplifying  and  perfecting,  all  that  went 
before  of  God's  revelations  to  His  people,  of  the  doctrines, 
order,  discipline,  constitution  and  end  of  His  Church  on  earth. 
In  a  word,  it  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  Chnrch,  and  a 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  that  covenant  of  grace  in 
which  the  church  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  And  the 
covenant  which  the  Lord  made,  through  Moses,  with  His* 
people  at  Sinai,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, was  not,  we  repeat  it,  a  covenant  of  works,  such 
as  He  entered  into  in  the  beginning  with  our  federal  head, 
Adam ;  for  by  his  trangression  of  that  convenant,  he  and  all 
his  race  were  irretrievably  ruined  and  lost,  and  were  involved 
under  the  curse,  and  could  never  more  look  to  that  covenant 
for  life.  It  was  instantly  set  aside  by  the  Lord,  after  the  fall, 
and  the  race  put  under  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord's  people  effected  and  secured  by  a  Bedeemer ; 
through  his  righteousness,  imputed  to  them  for  justification, 
and  not  by  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  This  covenant  of 
grace  had  been  in  operation  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  had 
opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  multitudes.  Moses  himself  was 
a  child  of  that  covenant. 

Nor  was  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai  any  new  covenant,  dif- 
ferent from  both  the  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace.  It  was 
really  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  nothing  else.  The  same  which 
God  had  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  He  had  made  long 
before  with  Adam,  and  now  renewed  with  His  people,  under 
new,  solemn  and  most  impressive  circumstances. 

Moses'  dispensation  was  not  a  legal  dispensation,  in  the  sense 
that  life  was  promised  and  obtained  by  personal  and  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law: — Moses  no  where  teaches  tliis  indepen- 
dent of  the  Gospel.  "  The  law  which  came  by  Moses"  embraces 
all  that  lie  Tevealed  froin  God  to  His  Cliurcli.  It  does  not 
mean  the  ten  connnandments  only,  for  they  did  not  come  by 
Moses  alone,  they  had  come  long  before  by  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  It  means  hoth  the  moral  and  ceremonial  laws — 
hoth  law  and.  gospel — the  covenant  of  works  broken  and  con- 
demning, and  the  covenant  of  grace  fulfilled  and  justifying;  the 
covenant  of  grace,  pre-supposing  and  requiring  for  its  action 
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the  covenant  of  works ;  and  the  whole  law  a  re-publication,  if 
we  maj  use  such  an  expression,  of  the  covenant  of  works,  and 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  For  "  the  Law  was  our  school-mas- 
ter to  bring  us  to  Christ."  That  is  to  say,  the  sinner  under 
the  moral  law  is  convicted,  condemned,  without  hope,  and  in 
self-despair,  but  the  ceremonial  law  comes  to  liis  relief.  He 
learns  that  its  sacrifices  are  typical,  and  he  looks  through  and 
beyond  them  to  the  coming  of  that  great  and  promised  Re- 
deemer who,  by  one  offering  of  Himself,  shall  forever  take 
away  sin ;   and  he  believes  and  is  saved. 

Our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me."  John  5 :  39-47. 
Moses  wrote  of  Him,  not  only  in  the  promises  concerning  His 
person.  His  work  and  salvation,  but  he  wrote  of  Him  in  all  the 
sacrifices,  types  and  shadows,  which  pointed  to  him  as  the  great 
object  of  faith  and  salvation.  And  again,  our  Lord  reasons 
with  his  countrymen  :  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me ;  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses  in  whom  ye 
trust ;  for  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me, 
for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?"  Clirist  is  everywhere  in  Moses ;  all 
the  prophets  wlio  come  after  do  but  repeat  and  renew  his  prophe- 
cies of  our  Lord,  and  declare,  after  Moses,  His  salvation ;  and  the 
sweet  Psalmists  of  Israel  prolong  the  joy.  Our  Lord  describes 
the  end  of  His  advent,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wnse  pass  from  the  law 
till  all  be  fulfilled."  Matt.  5  :  17-18.  "  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me."  Luke  24  : 
44.  And  with  like  meaning  the  Apostle  John  says  :  "  For  the 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ."  John  1 :  17.  The  law  finds  its  "  truth," — its  substance 
and  fulfilment — and  the  "grace"  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ.    Christ 
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is  not  opposed  to  the  law ;  on  the  contrary,  "  He  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  helieveth."  That 
righteousness  for  justification  unto  life  eternal,  which  the  holy 
law  of  God  requires ;  and  which  the  promises  and  the  cere- 
monial law  point  out  as  laid  up  in  Christ  alone ;  verily,  Christ 
procures  for  His  people. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  Jews,  (and  it  is  the  error  of 
all  unrenewed  men  and  misguided  religionists,)  was  a  looking 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  both  the  moral  and  ceremonial,  as  a  rule 
of  justification.     By  a  rigid  obedience  to  both,  "  they  went 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  and  did  not  submit 
themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God^''  even  that  very  riglite- 
ousness  provided  for  theyn  in  the  law^  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  for  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them   to 
Christ.     The  Apostle  corrects  their  notion  of  a  personal  righte- 
ousness thus,  by  assuring  them  that,  according  to  Moses,  to 
be  acceptable  and  justifying,  it  must  be  perfect.    "  For  Moses 
describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  ;  that  the  man 
which  doetli  these  things  shall  live  by  them."     Rom.  10  :  1-4. 
Lev.  18  :  5.     Such  a  righteousness  they  could  not  attain  nnto. 
However,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show,  by  anotlier  quotation 
from  their  own  Moses,  that  this  was  not  the  righteousness  he 
preached  for  justification,  but  the  very  contrary  ;  not  a  righte- 
ousness which  comes  by  perfectly  doing  the  law,  but  which 
comes  by  sincerely  believing  the  promise  ;  a  righteousness  not 
of  works,  but  of  faith  ;  namely,  in  the  great  Redeemer.     Rom. 
10 :  6-11.     Dent.  30  :  11-11.     The  powerful  and  conclusive 
arguments  of  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Galatians,  in  which  he  utterly  demolishes  this  fatal  error, 
are  drawn  mainly  and  directly  from  the  books  of  Moses.    And 
what  is  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  but  an  elucidation  of  the 
Gospel,  according  to  Moses,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  the 
second,  according  to  all  the  prophets  wdio  came  after  him,  and 
taught  as  Moses  taught  \     When  this  same  Apostle,  in  2  Cor. 
3  :  6-14,  calls  this  ministry  of  Moses  the  ministration  of  death, 
and    the    ministration    of    condemnation,  he    includes  but  a 
special  part  of  that  ministration,  namely :  "  that  which  was 
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written  and  engraven  on  stones ;"  his  ministry  of  the  ten 
commandments,  the  moral  law,  the  ancient  covenant  of  works, 
luicler  which  tlie  race  lies  in  condemnation  and  death. 

One  passage  from  the  third  chapter  of  Galatians  will  pre- 
sent the  Apostle's  views  on  this  vital  point.  He  argues  that 
the  law  and  the  promises  do  not  teach  totally  opposite  modes 
of  justification;  for  justification  by  faith  was  tlie  justification 
of  Abraham  and  of  all  his  spiritual  seed  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  faith — a  justification  confirmed  in  Christ,  in 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  came  down  fjrom  Adam, 
and  which  should  continue  forever.  "  And  this  I  say,  that  the 
covenant  which  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law,  which  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot 
disannul ;  that  it  should  make  the  promise  (that  is  of  life  through 
Christ)  of  none  efi^'ect."  The  gospel  was  preached  unto  Abra- 
ham, and  he  inherited  the  promises  of  God,  as  a  believer  and 
not  as  one  justified  under  law  by  works.  To  the  question, 
"wherefore,  then,  cerveth  the  law"  if  it  is  no  rule  of  justifica- 
tion? the  Apostle  answers.  "It  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gression." Kom.  5  :  20.  The  grand  end  of  the  whole  law, 
moral  and  ceremonial,  which  Moses  received  of  God,  in  en- 
largement and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  was 
the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  heinous  nature  and  vast 
amount  of  transgression,  and  also  of  the  way  of  deliverance 
from  it;  and  it  was  to  continue  in  force  "till  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made."  "  Is  the  law,  then, 
against  the  promises  of  God?"  Does  this  law  provide  for  a 
justification  contrary  to  that  provided  in  the  promises  of  God, 
that  is,  through  Christ  ?  "  God  forbid  !  for  if  there  had  been 
a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should 
have  been  by  tlie  law."  But  this  was  impossible.  The  moral 
law  pronounces  death  upon  all  transgressors  ;  and  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  in  none  of  its  rites  and  sacrifices  could,  of  itself,  atone 
for  sin,  and  efi'ect  the  justification  of  those  who  resorted  to  it  for 
that  purpose.  It  being  so,  "  the  Scripture  hath  included  all 
under  sin  that  the  promise"  (of  justification,  or  of  life),  "by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe." 
"  But  before"  Christ,  the  great  object  of  our  "  faith"  for  justi- 
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fication,  "  came"  into  the  world,  "  we  were  kept  under  the 
law,"  serving  God  therein  agreeable  to  His  will,  not  expecting 
justification  therefrom,  but  "  sliut  up  with  tlie"  blessed  object 
of  our  "  faith,"  looking  to  Him  "  wliich  should  afterwards  be 
revealed  ;"  "  wherefore,"  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  wliole  mat- 
ter. "The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that 
we  might  be  justified  by  faith,  but  after  that  faitli" — that  is 
Christ,  tlie  object  of  faith — "  is  come,  we  arc  no  longer  under 
a  schoolmaster,  for  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Tlie  ceremonial  law — the  schoolmaster  from  wliich  we  are 
specially  delivered — being  no  longer  necessary,  has,  with  its 
rites  and  sacrifices,  and  priesthood  and  tabernacle,  passed 
away  since  Christ,  the  substance  and  fulfilment,  has  come, 
which  the  Apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  largely  and 
clearly  demonstrates.  Under  the  Gospel  we  are  freed  from  the 
yoke  and  service  of  that  law ;  although  as  we  still  read  and 
meditate  U])on  it  in  God's  word,  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  our  faith 
and  love,  the  excellency,  fullness  and  glory,  and  grace  of  Christ. 
But  the  moral  law,  inmiutable  in  its  nature  and  authority,  ever 
abides  to  convict  and  drive  the  sinner  out  of  himself,  and  to 
school  him  that  he  may  go  to  Christ.  Yet,  when  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  are  made  his  children  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  are 
delivered  from  this  just  and  terrible  schoolmaster  ;  we  no  longer 
fear  its  wrath  and  curse  ;  "  for  Christ  was  made  under  the  law 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons."  Gal.  4 :  1-8.  The  stripes  have  all  fallen 
upon  our  blessed  substitute,  and  we  are  healed ;  we  walk, 
therefore,  at  liberty :  new  men,  created  unto  good  works, 
with  that  freedom  wherewith  Christ  Jesus  makes  His  people 
free. 

The  dispensation  of  Moses  is  not,  therefore,  a  legal  dispen- 
sation in  any  such  sense  as  to  propound  a  method  of  justifica- 
tion different  from  that  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor 
is  it  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  but  a  continuation  and  further  revelation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  embosoms  the  Gospel. 

When  the  law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as 
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*'  unprofitable  ;"  "  a  yoke,"  and  "  to  wax  old  and  pass  away," 
reference  is  had  directly  to  so  much  of  it,  and  to  that  part  only, 
which  was  "  but  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  good 
things  themselves ;"  and  could  not,  in  its  sacrifices  and  services, 
which  were  onerous,  take  away  sin.  The  Lord  never  had  any  such 
design  in  its  institution.  It  was  profitable,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, for  the  times  then  present.  It  taught  countless  multi- 
tudes of  lost  sinners  the  way  to  Heaven,  who  are  at  rest  in  that 
glorious  abode,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all  the 
Prophets  of  God.  And  lo  1  what  a  list  of  the  greatest  worthies 
are  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  attests  the  great- 
•  ness  of  its  power,  and  the  riches  of  its  grace !  If  such  was 
the  power  of  grace  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  shining  through 
shadows,  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  His  unobstructed  efiul- 
gence  ?  If  such  was  the  eff'ect  of  the  "  hearing  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,"  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  the  hearing  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  ? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


NO  PRIEST  BUT  CHKIST. 


1.  The  Gospel  Priesthood.  A  Sermon  Preached  at  St.  Mi- 
chaeVs  Churchy  Charleston^  on  the  ^d  of  April.,  1859.  By 
Rev.  James  H.  Elliott,  Assistant  Minister.  Charleston,  S.C.: 
Walker,  Evans  &  Co.,  Printers,  3  Broad  Street.     1859. 

2.  No  Priest^  no  Sacrifice.,  no  Altar.,  hut  Christ;  or.,  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Concerning  the 
Ministry  and  the  Eucharist.  By  Charles  Petit  McIl- 
VAiNE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Ohio.  New  York :  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge,  11  Bible  House,  As- 
ter Place.     1859. 

Before  us  we  have  two  small,  yet  very  important  produc- 
tions, upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
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in  the  United  States.  The  one  by  the  Bishop  of  that  chnrch 
in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  the  otlier  l)y  the  assistant  minister  of 
St.  Micliael's  Clmrch,  Charleston.  They  both  seem  to  have 
serious  appreliensions  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  their 
chnrch  in  tliis  conntry,  and  its  manifest  tendency  towards 
Romanism  : — that  tliere  is  "  a  great  growth  of  preparation  of 
mind,  by  false  doctrine,  for  a  hamentable  apostacy  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation;"  and  that  tliere  is  a  "decided  and  con- 
certed effort  to  propagate  among  the  clergy  and  laity  those 
very  essential  and  central  doctrines  of  Romish  divinity,  against 
wdiich  that  church  declares  her  strong  protest."  They  both 
attack  the  perversions  and  superstitions  found  in  their  church 
in  regard  to  the  Priesthood.  But  we  fear  that  before  they  can 
succeed  in  establishing  a  correct  faith  aud  practice  upon  that 
subject,  they  will  have  to  achieve  another  reformation.  They 
have  retained  very  much  of  the  forms  and  jylirciseolocjy  of  Po- 
pery, and  a  perfect  freedom  from  her  influeuce  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  discarding  also  these.  But  then  these  forms  and 
names  have  become  so  nmch  interwoven  with  all  that  pertains 
to  this  church,  that  such  a  purification  appears,  at  present,  very 
improbable.  I^ames  are  the  representatives  of  things.  As  long 
as  such  names  are  used  as  su^-o-est  false  or  incorrect  ideas,  so 
long  must  false  faith  and  incorrect  practice  adhere  to  those 
who  use  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  rid  the  mind  of  old  notions, 
although  they  may  be  erroneous  or  superstitious.  They 
become,  with  those  who  cherish  them  in  the  abstract,  at  last 
concrete.  Emigrants  will  carry  their  prejudices,  passions  and 
superstitions,  across  seas  over  which  they  sail,  and  to  the  lands 
on  which  they  locate.  So  when  the  Episcopal  Church  came 
out  from  Rome,  as  might  be  expected,  she  carried  with  her 
some  remnants  of  unscriptural  forms  and  tenets.  Hence  with 
the  terms  Bishop  and  Priest,  slie  has  retained  many  of  the 
notions  suggested  by  them. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  as  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  to  deliver  to  her  the  creed  she  is  to  believe,  and 
the  principles  and  rules  by  which  she  is  to  be  governed.  To 
His  word  must  the  final  appeal  always  be  made.  Tlie  church 
is  not  to  receive  as  binding,  the  deliverances  of  councils  or  col- 
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leges,  unless  tlioy  are  based  upon  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord." 
The  appeal  is  often  made  to  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christito 
Church,  to  ascertain  what  views  were  held  by  them  in  regard 
to  portions  of  Divine  revelation.  But  amongst  them  we  find 
conflicting  opinions.  Their  writings,  it  is  true,  may  illustrate 
the  declarations  of  the  Bible  on  any  subject  upon  which  they 
may  be  consulted,  in  so  far  as  their  opinions  correspond  with 
its  teachings.  But  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  usurp  its  place, 
or  to  teach  any  thing  for  doctrine  or  practice  beyond  what  is 
authorized  by  the  unerring  Word.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  add  to  what  it  announces,  a  single  article  of  faith  which  we 
are  bound  to-  embrace,  nor  a  precept  which  we  are  compelled 
to  obey.  We  are  not  to  adopt  any  order  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry, nor  receive  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
which  it  does  not  authorize.  On  all  these,  and  kindred  topics, 
"  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
"All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness; that  the  man  of  God  may  hQ  perfect^  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  And  when  any  thing  in  regard  to 
these  matters  is  propounded  to  us,  if  men  "speak  not  according 
to  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  that  thing  is  to  be  rejected  as 
"having  no  light  in  it." 

The  same  is  likewise  emphatically  true  in  regard  to  the 
Beformers.  They  were  honest  and  earnest  men  in  search  of 
the  truth.  They  deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance 
for  the  great  good  which  they  accomplished.  They  were  the 
instruments  in  the  Divine  hand,  of  severing  the  shackles  of 
Popery,  and  emancipating  an  enslaved  and  priest-ridden  church. 
But  they  were  just  emerging  from  the  darkness  and  supersti- 
tions by  which  they  had  been  enveloped,  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  should  have  clear  and  proper  views  of  all 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  a  pure  and  genuine  Christianity. 
Many  of  those,  who  were  regarded  by  themselves,  and 
announced  by  others  as  reformers,  retained  many  errors  now 
totally  rejected  by  purer  and  more  enlightened  associations  of 
Christian  believers.     Our  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 
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of  either  the  Fathers  or  the  Reformers,  "but  in  the  power  of 
God." 

It  is  a  Protestant  principle,  that  nothing  is  an  article  of  faith 
which  is  not  made  known  in  the  Bible,  expressly  or  by  legiti- 
mate inference.  And  when  we  deviate  from  this  principle,  and 
admit  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  we  begin  to  build 
upon  the  very  foundation  of  the  Papacy.  And  the  conse- 
quences of  any  such  admission  cannot  be  foreseen.  Thus  when 
Episcopalians  claim  to  tliemselves  authority  for  their  church 
and  her  ordinances  from  antiquity,  or  a  succession  from  the 
apostles,  they,  are  compelled  to  use  the  same  manner  of  reason- 
ing in  tlieir  defence,  against  which  they  are  forced  to  protest 
in  their  controversy  with  Komanism.  The  force  of  tradition 
will  not  avail  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  unsupported  by  Divine 
authority. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  alone,  as  King  and  Head  of  His 
Church,  to  institute  her  ordinances,  and  to  establish  her  order. 
This  He  has  fully  done,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Bible.  He  gave 
to  the  church  under  the  former  economy,  all  her  authority,  rites 
and  ordinances.  When  she  deviated  from  these,  she  became 
otherwise  corrupt,  until  the  olive  tree  was  broken  off,  and  the 
more  fruitful  branch  was  engrafted  thereon.  He  gave  the 
same  to  the  cliurch  under  the  present  or  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, that  slie  miglit  be  thorougldy  equipped  for  the  illu- 
mination and  spiritual  emancipation  of  this  sin-enslaved  world. 
"  And  He  gave  some.  Apostles ;  and  some,  Propliets ;  and  some. 
Evangelists;  and  some.  Pastors  and  Teachers."  "And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  cliurch;  first.  Apostles;  secondarily, 
Prophets;  thirdly.  Teachers;  after  tliat,  miracles  ;  then  gifts 
of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  The 
extraordinary  nature  of  some  of  these  offices  is  obvious;  others 
of  them  were  ordinary.  The  apostles  were  evidently  invested 
with  both.  Their  ministerial  character  was  ordinary,  and  there- 
fore permanent.  Whilst  they  possessed  the  extraordinary 
power  of  performing  miracles,  had  the  gift  of  healing,  and 
spake  with  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  they  at 
the  same  time  were  Evangelists,  Pastors  and  Teachers,  and 
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had  the  power  of  government.  These  ordinary  functions  all 
being  necessarj^  to  the  orderly  existence  and  spread  of  the 
church,  must  remain  with  her  until  her  work  of  disseminating 
the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  be  accom- 
plished. The  spirit  of  prophecy,  too,  as  a  gift  of  Christ  to  His 
Church,  is  now  no  longer  conferred.  Under  the  Old  Testament 
the  prophets  were  charged  with  the  Word  of  God  to  men. 
They  enforced  present  duty,  imparted  present  instruction,  spake 
with  present  authority,  and  particularly  foretold  of  the  word 
and  works  of  God  in  time  to  come.  So  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  they  likewise  spake  with  authority  from  heaven  by 
direct  inspiration,  for  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Iloly  Ghost,  and  revealed  events  far  in  the  future.  These 
functions  were  evidently  temporary.  The  days  of  direct  com- 
munication from  heaven  are  past.  The  time  of  prophecy  has 
been  sealed.  They  that  now  add  to  the  revelation  of  God, 
add  to  themselves  the  curses  contained  in  it ;  and  those  that 
take  from  it,  their  names  have  no  part  in  the  book  of  life. 

The  Apostle,  then,  as  such,  can  have  no  successor,  for  his  office 
having  fulfilled  its  design  has  necessarily  ceased.  It  was 
essential  that  the  apostle  should  be  called  to  his  offi<je  by  Christ 
himself.  In  this  manner  were  the  twelve  appointed.  "He 
called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  them  He  chose  twelve, 
whom  He  also  named  Apostles."  On  this  particular  ground 
the  Apostle  Paul  asserts  his  right  to  the  office.  "Paul,  an 
Apostle,  not  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Another  requisite  was,  to  have  seen  Christ  the  Lord  after  His 
resurrection.  When  they  were  about  to  fill  the  vacant  apostle- 
ship  after  the  traitorshlp  and  death  of  Judas,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  choose  one  who  had  not  only  been  with  them  from 
the  beginning,  but  who  also  had  seen  Christ  alive  from  the 
dead.  As  Paul  says  in  regard  to  himself:  "Am  I  not  an 
apostle?  Have  I  not  seen  the  Lord?"  They  must  likewise  be 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  His  resurrection,  and  thus  be  able  to 
identify  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead,  with  Christ  as  crucified. 
They  could  then  declare,  "Him  hath  God  raised  up  the  third 
day,  and  shewed  Him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
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with  Him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."  Paul,  who  had  not 
been  a  disciple,  but  a  persecutor,  when  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus, with  authority  to  apprehend  all  who  should  be  found  call- 
ing on  His  name,  was  met  by  Christ  on  his  way,  was  converted 
by  His  grace,  and  was  "as  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  and 
then  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  also, 
for  the  planting  and  establishing  of  Christianity,  possessed  the 
power  of  performing  miracles,  and  by  inspiration  to  complete 
the  word  of  revelation,  and  thus  to  establish  for  ever  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  Christian  Church,  l^one 
of  these  powers  or  functions  have  been  transmitted.  Hence 
the  whole  figment  of  Apostolical  succession  is  without  founda- 
tion. And  those  who  assume  it  or  contend  for  it,  ought  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  import  of  that  curse,  incurred  by  adding  to,  or 
subtracting  from,  the  oracles  of  Divine  authority — the  complete 
and  perfect  word  of  God.  Those  who  lay  claim  to  the  succession 
should  be  required  to  show  their  title  to  it  by  the  same  evidences 
as  were  exhibited  by  the  Apostles.  By  an  exhibition  of  similar 
works,  and  by  the  discharge  of  similar  duties,  they  may  sub- 
stantiate their  claims.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  apostles  have, 
as  such,  successors,  is  to  suj^pose  a  constant  series  of  miracles, 
with  new  revelations  from  heaven. 

Equally  without  Scriptural  foundation,  are  the  three  orders 
of  the  Episcopacy.  The  advocates  of  that  system  are  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptural  authority  for  the  three  orders 
of  the  ministry.  Some  contend  that  it  was  introduced  as  a 
mere  matter  of  expediency.  "But  the  difference  wliich  I  am 
principally  concerned  to  establisli,"  says  Archdeacon  Paley, 
"  consists  in  this,  that  whilst  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality, 
and  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
precise  and  absolute,  are  of  perpetual,  universal  and  unalter- 
able obligation;  the  laws  which  respect  the  discipline,  instruc- 
tion and  government,  of  the  community,  are  delivered  in  terms 
so  general  and  indefinite,  as  to  admit  of  an  application  adapted 
to  the  mutable  condition  and  varying  agencies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churcli.  ^As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you. 
Let  everything  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man.     Let  Him  that  rulcth  do  it  with  diligence. 
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The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou 
to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.  For 
this  cause  I  left  thee  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.'  These  are 
all  general  directions,  supposing,  indeed,  the  existence  of  a 
regular  ministry  in  the  church,  but  describing  no  specific  order 
of  pre-eminence,  or  distribution  of  office  and  authority.  The 
apostolic  directions  which  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  seem  to  exclude  no  ecclesiastical  constitution 
which  the  experience  and  more  instructed  judgment  might  find 
it  expedient  to  adopt."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Episcopal  orders. 

Others  again  contend  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  intended 
to  prefigure  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Christian  ministry  was  modeled  after  the  Jewish  Priesthood. 
And  as  there  were  in  the  temple  service  a  High  Priest,  Priests 
and  Levites,  so  it  may  be  considered  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
Christ  that  there  should  be  the  corresponding  threefold  orders 
of  Bishop,  Priests  and  Deacons,  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 

Jeremy  Taylor  claims  only  two  orders  of  the  ministry  as 
having  been  transmitted  from  the  apostles,  or  two  sorts  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  by  Christ's  appointment,  "the  twelve 
apostles  and  the  seventy- two  disciples.  To  these  He  gave  a 
limited  commission,  to  those  a  fulness  of  power — to  these  a 
temporary  employment,  to  those  a  perpetual  and  everlasting 
one.  From  these  two  societies,  founded  by  Christ,  the  whole 
Church  of  God  derives  its  two  superior  orders  of  the  sacred 
hierarchy,  and  as  bishops  do  not  claim  a  Divine  right  but  by 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  so  the  presbyters  cannot  pretend 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  by  claiming  a  succession 
from  the  seventy-two." 

Others  of  their  most  eminent  men  frankly  acknowledge  that 
the  authority  for  three  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  every  faithful  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  successor  to  the  apostles.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
seventy  disciples  were  appointed  for  a  different  purpose  from 
that  of  the  apostles.  The  latter  were  to  remain  with  Christ  to 
hear  His  instructions,  witness  His  miracles,  death  and  resurrec- 
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tion,  and  then  go  out  and  proclaim  these  things  to  the  world, 
and  having  done  this,  their  apostolic  office  was  to  cease. 
Whereas,  the  seventy  were  to  go,  "two  and  two,  into  every 
city  and  place  whither  He  himself  would  come."  This  was  the 
extent  of  their  commission  to  prepare,  hy  previous  instruction, 
for  the  personal  advent  of  Christ.  Theirs  was  a  temporary 
office,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  their  commission,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  successors,  nor  the  permanency  of 
their  office.  From  them  no  argument  can  be  drawn  for  three 
orders  in  the  ministry.  Between  the  appointuient  and  duties 
of  the  seventy,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  any 
order  of  ministry  now  in  existence,  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  third  rank  of  the  Episcopal 
orders.  The  Deacon,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  not  an  order  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  but  one  having  distinct  reference  to  a 
different  department  in  the  management  of  a  church.  The 
business  of  the  Deacon  is  to  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  church.  They  are  to  distribute  to  the  poor  the  collections 
taken  up  for  that  purpose.  Their  characte^r,  and  the  nature  of 
their  office  must  be  inferred  from  their  origin  and  history,  in 
connexion  with  the  qualifications  requisite  in  those  who  hold 
that  office.  And  on  tliis  subject  there  can  be  none  but  wilful 
misunderstanding.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  explicit 
and  conclusive.  The  propriety  and  expediency  of  such  an 
office,  was  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,  by  the  existence  of  a  similar  class  of  men  in  the  Jewish 
church.  In  accordance  with  such  a  class — the  Parnasin,  in  the 
Synagogue,  the  apostles,  by  Divine  direction,  instituted  the 
office  of  deacon.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  apostles  for  the 
institution  was,  "  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  they  should 
leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables."  "Wherefore 
brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business,  but  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.''''  The  apostolic  deacons  were 
evidently  not  ministers  of  the  word,  although  elected  by  the 
people,  and  ordained  or  set  apart  to  their  particular  office  by 
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the  authority  of  the  apostles.  And  if  deacons,  according  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  is  an  order  of  the  ministry,  what  position 
do  they  give  to  the  deaconess?  Such  an  office  is  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  which  discharged  corresponding  duties 
toward  the  female  members  of  the  church.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  permitted  to  preach,  or  even  to  speak  in  the  church. 
Deacons,  of  course,  as  such,  could  not  perform  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

But  our  attention  is  directed,  at  this  time  more  particularly, 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 
"The  great  error,  according  to  Mosheim,  of  considering  the 
orders  of  the  Christian  Church  as  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
Jews,  was  introduced  in  the  second  century — when  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood ;  and  this  persuasion  was  a  new  source 
both  of  honors  and  profit  to  the  sacred  order.  Accordingly, 
the  Bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested  with  a  rank  and 
character  similar  to  those  of  the  High  Priest  among  the  Jews, 
while  the  Presbyters  represented  the  Priests,  and  the  Deacons 
the  Levites.  Hence  the  rise  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  splendid  gar- 
ments, and  many  other  circumstances  of  external  grandeur, 
by  which  ecclesiastics  were  eminently  distinguished.  In  like 
manner,  tlie  comparison  of  the  Christian  oblations  with  the 
Jewish  victims  and  sacrifices,  produced  a  multitude  of  unne- 
cessary rites,  and  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  that  erroneous 
notion  of  the  eucharist,  which  represents  it  as  a  real  sacrifice, 
and  not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  the  great  oflfering  that 
was  once  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  mortals." 

We  are  not  willing  to  allow  that  "  A  priesthood,  except  in 
one  instance  of  the  Jews,  has  been  always  the  product  of  this 
opinion,  and  that  it  cannot  long  maintain  its  power  where  this 
foundation  has  failed."  It  has  generally  been  conceded,  that 
the  offering  .of  sacrifices  had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world.  This  mode  of  worship  may  be  traced  back,  not  only 
to  the  era  of  giving  the  law  from  Sinai,  but  to  the  days  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs.  We  read  of  sacrifices  offered  by  Abraham, 
Melcliizedek,  Job  and  ]^oali.  It  is  testified  of  Abel,  that  he 
offered  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  the  Lord ;   and  it  may  be 
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conjectured,  nay,  inferred,  from  the  coats  of  skins  which  God 
made  for  our  first  parents,  or  commanded  them  to  make,  that 
the  blood  of  animal  victims  began  to  be  shed  immediately  after 
the  fall,  and  that  this  mode  of  worship  was  as  ancient  as  the 
promise  that  "the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head."  It  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  command  of 
God.  For  such  eminent  saints  would  not  have  presumed  to 
express  their  devotion  in  so  strange  a  manner,  unless  it  had 
been  expressly  enjoined  upon  them.  All  the  sacriiices  offered 
in  every  age  and  nation  of  the  world,  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  tradition  of  those  enjoined  by  God  himself,  instituted  for 
instruction  in  reference  to  man's  fallen  state,  and  to  Christ  the 
great  High  Priest.  But  when  their  true  import  has  been  lost 
for  want  of  the  instruction  which  was  given  to  the  church  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  in  portions  of  the  world 
where  lie  is  not  known,  they  have  degenerated  into  the  worship 
of  inferior  deities.  Were  this  not  so,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  a  whole  world  outside  of  Christendom  could  be  so  success- 
fully imposed  on.  Hence,  in  every  community  or  nation,  there 
have  been  sacrifices,  and  priests  by  whom  tliey  were  offered. 

The  term  ap^/epev^,  Higli  Priest,  and  ieQEvg,  Priest,  are  never 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  Presbyter.  The  verb,  tepevw, 
to  offer  sacrifice,  necessarily  implies  or  supposes  the  victim 
liovv,  ravQov,  or  7TQo(3arov,  which  is  offered.  According  to  Web- 
ster, "a  priest,  originally  and  properly,  is  one  who  officiates  at 
the  altar,  or  performs  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  Thus  it  is  used  in 
the  Pagan  writers,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  term 
priest  cannot  be  derived  from  Presbyter,  or  if  so,  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  not  the  proper  Scriptural  priest.  It  can  be  fully 
established  from  the  New  Testament,  that  Presbyters  were  the 
persons  who  ordained.  A  valid  ordination  is  one,  therefore, 
which  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  direction  that  Pres- 
byters should  ordain.  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Preshytery P  If,  therefore,  ordination  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  performed  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop,  he  must  be  the  Presbyter  or  Presbytery 
(TTpecT^vrepiov),  and  of  course  the  priest  cannot  be.     Priest  is  not 
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propsrlj  a  corriiptioii  or  translation  of  the  term  Presbyter. 
"From  Miletus,  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  for  the  Pres- 
byters of  the  church,  and  said  unto  them ;  take  heed  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  Bishops,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God."  Here  Pres- 
byter and  Bishop  are  identical.  Other  passages  establish  the 
same  truth.  JS^either  can  priest,  by  any  interpretation  without 
perversion,  mean  what  is  intended  in  the  Scriptures  as  Elder. 
The  Elders  or  Presbyters,  under  the  Jewish  economy,  w^ere 
neither  Levites  nor  Priests,  necessarily,  but  rulers  who  exer- 
cised government.  Elders  in  that  church  were  particularly 
appointed  by  God  himself.  Moses  being  discouraged  by  the 
continual  mnrmurings  of  the  Israelites,  addressed  himself  to 
God,  and  desired  to  be  released  from  some  part  of  the  burden 
of  government.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  Gather  unto  me 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be 
elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them ;  and  bring  them 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand 
with  thee  there.  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee 
there :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  I 
will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  with  thee,  tliat  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone."  These 
elders  were  not  of  the  order  of  priests,  but  chosen  from  the 
aged  and  wise  of  the  people,  as  their  rulers  or  governors.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  may  be  readily  inferred  who  were 
meant  by  them  when  referring  to  such  officers.  "And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes, 
were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem."  "  And  they  stirred  up 
the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  and  came  upon 
him"  (Stephen).  These  elders  were  important  aids  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Jewish  Church.  So  the  apostles  ordained  elders 
in  every  church.  Elders  were,  therefore,  as  such,  neither  min- 
isters nor  priests,  but  rulers  of  the  people.  Out  of  the  term 
Presbyter  they  can  make  nothing  like  priest.  The  term  was 
never  used  to  designate  any  thing  like  a  priesthood,  until  men 
found  that  they  liad  adopted  the  thing  without  proper  authority, 
and  then  attempted  to  substantiate  it  by  a  perverted  applica- 
tion of  a  Scriptural  term. 
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But  let  us  observe  what  room  there  is  for  a  priesthood  in  the 
New  Testament  Church  from  a  consideration  of  their  position 
and  duties  under  the  old  Testament  economy. 

A  priest  is  one  who  officiates  in  the  name  of  others,  who 
approaches  God  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  sacrifice. 
The  design  of  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  is  to  render  the 
object  of  worship  propitious,  to  avert  his  wrath,  and  procure 
the  restoration  of  his  favor  to  men.  He  treats  with  God  in  the 
name  of  men.  In  this  occupation  Aaron  and  his  successors 
were  priests.  Their  appropriate  work  was  not  so  much  to 
instruct  the  people  as  to  serve  at  the  altar,  and  offer  those  sac- 
rifices upon  it  which  were  required  by  the  law  for  the  expia- 
tion of  sins.     A  proper  priest  offers  a  proper  sacrifice. 

In  the  ancient  temple  there  were  the  Lcvites,  the  Priests  and 
the  High  Priests.  The  Levites,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  in  view  of  their  being  passed  over  by  the 
destroying  angel  in  Egypt,  were  especially  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  and  were  therefore  disengaged  from  all 
secular  labors.  The  honor  of  the  priestliood  was  reserved  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  alone.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  were 
employed  in  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple.  All  the  priests 
were  Levites,  but  on  the  contrary,  not  all  the  Levites  were 
priests.  The  principal  business  of  the  Lcvites,  as  such,  was  to 
wait  upon  the  priests,  and  to  render  them  assistance  in  the 
services  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  They  were  properly 
the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests.  Their  duties  during 
the  journey  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  to  take 
down  the  tabernacle,  bear  it,  and  take  care  of  its  furniture. 
Hence  they  were  appointed  to  their  service  and  burden  by  the 
priests.  In  the  time  of  the  temple  some  of  them  had  charge 
of  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  others  were  the  choristers  of 
the  sanctuary.  They  had  under  them  servants  who  performed 
the  more  menial  services. 

Superior  to  them  in  dignity  were  the  ordinary  priests, 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  served 
immediately  at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims, .  and  offered 
the  sacrifices.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlesticks;  they 
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kneaded  tlie  loaves  of  shew-bread,  and  carried  into  the  sanctuary 
the  smoking  censer  of  incense  kindled  with  fire  from  off  the 
altar.  For  the  performance  of  these  duties,  there  were  a 
multitude  of  priests,  divided  into  various  classes,  which  dis- 
charged the  sacerdotal  ofiice  in  rotation. 

Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High  Priest,  who  enjoyed 
peculiar  dignities,  and  authority.  He  alone  could  enter  the 
holy  of' holies  in  the  temple.  The  supreme  administration  of 
sacred  things  was  confined  to  him.  He  was  the  final  arbiter 
of  all  controversies.  In  later  times  he  presided  over  the  san- 
hedrim, and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  Old 
Testament  he  is  sometimes  called  the  Priest^  and  sometimes  the 
head  or  chief  of  the  High  Priests,  as  this  appellation  was  given 
to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses.  This  was 
the  regular  order  by  Divine  authority. 

In  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  High  Priest's  ofiice  had  two 
parts,  both  of  which  concurred  to  constitute  him  high  priest. 
These  were  the  oblation  or  offering  of  sacrifice,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  it  in  the  holy  of  hohes,  with  prayer  and  intercession 
to  God  to  accept  it  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  was  not  to 
come  into  the  holy  of  holies  until  he  had  first  offered  a  sacrifice 
without  for  himself  and  for  the  people.  After  he  had  slain 
the  victim,  he  entered  with  its  blood,  and  sprinkled  the  mercy 
seat,  and  caused  a  cloud  of  incense  to  rise  over  it. 

These  things  he  evidently  performed  as  a  type  of  the  priestly 
office  of  Clirist.  So  the  Apostle  calls  all  those  transactions 
under  the  ceremonial  law,  the  patterns  of  things  heavenly. 
"For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself, 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  In  answer  to  this 
type,  there  are  two  distinct  parts  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ, — 
the  offering  of  Himself  a  sacrifice,  which  answers  to  the  slay- 
ing of  the  victim,  for  He  was  crucified  without  the  city, — and 
the  carrying  of  His  blood  into  the  holy  of  holies,  that  is  into 
heaven,  where  He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  and 
intercedes  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.  His 
prayers   are  typified,  by  the  cloud  of  incense  made  by  the 
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Higli  Priest.  If  after  He  had  offered  His  sacrifice,  Christ  had 
remained  on  the  earth,  He  could  not  have  been  fully  invested 
with  tho  priesthood,  or  performed  its  necessary  functions.  He 
must  add  thereto  His  intercession  in  heaven,  else  the  Levitical 
priesthood  were  still  in  force,  and  the  High  Priest  must  still 
enter  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  types  of  Christ  did  not  give 
way  until  He  had  accomplished  all  that  was  foreshadowed  and 
signified  by  them.  The  inferior  priests  went  daily  into  the 
first  tabernacle,  the  court  of  the  priests,  accomplishing  the 
service  of  God,  but  into  the  second,  went  the  High  Priest  alone 
once  every  year.  So  then  this  was  the  high  and  transcendent 
prerogative  of  that  High  Priest  then,  and  which  made  him 
High  Priest.  The  chief  function  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
temple  was  the  ofi'ering  of  sacrifices.  These  consisted  in  burnt 
ofi'crings  or  holocausts,  peace  ofierings,  sin  off'erings  and  others. 
They  had  their  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  sacrifices, 
all  declaring  that  "  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins." 

The  priesthood  being  antecedent  to  and  typical  of  Ch'i'ist, 
since  His  advent  and  tlie  completion  of  His  work  on  earth,  the 
whole  system  has  been  abolished.  When  He  came  in  His  own 
person  as  God-man  to  fulfil  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  to  introduce  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
sation, all  these  sacrifices,  acknowledged  by  all  as  foreshadowing 
the  great  sacrifice  in  the  person  of  the  Anti-type,  have  ceased. 
In  Christ's  sacrifice.  His  own  person,  God-man,  was  the  priest; 
His  human  nature,  as  subsisting  on  His  divine,  was  the  matter 
offered ;  and  His  divine  nature  or  person  was  the  altar  that 
sanctified  the  gift.  He  is  therefore  represented  as  giving 
IFunself  a  sacrifice.  For  although  the  manhood  only  obeyed 
and  suff'ered,  it  did  so  as  personally  united  to  His  divine  nature. 
Consequently,  as  there  are  no  sacrifices  now  to  be  oftered, 
there  is  no  propriety  in,  nor  necessity  for,  a  priestliood.  The 
office  of  priest  could  not  return  to,  nor  be  invested  in,  any  in 
the  church  after  the  death  of  Christ,  for  He  is  yet  the  High 
Priest  and  that,  too,  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melcbizedek. 
His  priesthood  is  unchangeable,  exercised  in   His  own  person, 
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as  a  principal  part  of  the  glorj  of  His  office,  and  on  the  dis- 
charge of  it  depend  the  preservation  and  stability  of  the 
Church.     "  IIu  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns." 

That  the  priests  under  the  law  were  types  of  Christ,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  appointment  and  appro- 
priate functions.  The  High  Priest  was  taken  from  amongst  men, 
a  man  without  any  blemish;  called  to  the  office  by  God  him- 
self; consecrated  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  anointed  with 
oil  and  washed  with  water;  was  gorgeously  appareled;  had  a 
splendid  and  holy  crown  upon  his  head;  bore  the  names  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  upon  his  breast  when  he  went  in  before  the 
Lord;  holiness  to  the  Lord  was  engraven  upon  a  plate  of  gold 
upon  his  forehead;  his  work  was  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the 
sins  of  the  people ;  he  was  to  take  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
dip  his  finger  in  it,  and  sprinkle  seven  times  the  mercy  seat, 
and  likewise  tlie  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  and  sprinkle  the 
book,  and  all  the  people,  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
the  ministry;  to  teach  the  law  to  tlie  people;  to  judge  of  the 
plague  of  leprosy,  and  to  pronounce  clean  or  unclean;  to 
bless  the  people ;  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all,  and  that  not 
without  blood,  to  make  atonement;  to  make  the  perfume  for  the 
burnt  ofiferings,  to  burn  before  God;  and  at  his  death  the  guilty 
person  or  manslayer,  who  had  fled  to  the  city  of  refuge,  was 
set  free. 

In  all  these  things  we  observe  the  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant type  of  our  great  High  Priest.  He  was  taken  from 
amongst  men,  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners.  He  was  called  and 
invested  with  the  office  by  God  the  Father.  "  He  glorified  not 
Himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest,  but  lie  that  said  unto  Him, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  Thou  art  a 
Priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed,  by  the  descent  of  the  spirit  at  His 
baptism.  He  was  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His 
fellows,"  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  He  was  clothed 
with  divinity  as  with  a  garment — with  perfect  righteousness.  He 
is  crowned  King  and  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  He 
bears  the  remembrance  of  all  His  people  on  His  heart,  interced- 
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ing  for  them  in  heaven.  He  is  a  glorious  representation  of  the 
Father  to  iis,  being  "the  express  image  of  His  person."  His 
blood  is  sprinkled  upon  our  conscience,  to  cleanse  ns  from  sin, 
purge  from  dead  works,  and  present  us  before  God,  that  "-blood 
of  sprinkling  which  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of 
Abel."  The  great  Teaclier  and  expounder  of  the  law,  he  gives 
knowledge  of  salvation  and  guides  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace;  judges  concerning  the  plague  of  every  one's  heart,  "to 
purify  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God;"  blesses  the 
people;  bestov/s  pardon ;  confers  the  Holy  Spirit;  gives  eternal 
life ;  has  entered  heaven  alone  for  us  as  Mediator.  "'■Neither  by 
the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  blood.  He  entered 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us."  He  takes  the  prayers  of  His  people,  perfumes  them  with 
incense  of  His  own  righteousness  and  presents  them  to  God. 
His  death  makes  atonement  for  all  guilty  sinners,  who  flee 
to  Him  for  refuge,  for  by  His  sacrifice  they  are  forever  set 
free  from  all  liability  to  condemnation  or  spiritual  death. 
Thus  is  Christ  our  great  High  Priest  forever.  In  Him  have 
been  fulfilled  all  the  types  of  the  ancient  economy.  All  the 
bloody  sacrifices,  which  could  not,  of  themselves,  take  away 
sin,  or  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect,  had  their  fulfilment 
and  anti-type  in  Him.  And  as  He  does  not  lay  aside  His 
priesthood,  but  retains  it  forever,  all  the  bloody  types,  as  signifi- 
cant of  Him,  are  forever  abolished,  and  with  them  all  that 
pertained  to  their  ministry,  and  consequently  the  priesthood 
by  which  they  were  oflered.  As  a  priest  Christ  has  not — ■ 
cannot  have  any  representatives  or  successors.  The  types 
ordained  by  Christ  to  symbolize  His  sacrifice  and  death  in  the 
Christian  Church  with  all  their  spiritual  benefits,  being  only 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  both  urd3loody  and  non-sacrifi- 
cial, need  no  priests  to  administer  them,  and  no  altars  on 
which  to  ofi'er  them.  Hence  High  Priest,  Priest  and  Levite, 
have  all  passed  away  with  the  dispensation  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  there  is  nothing,  and  no  need  of  any  thing,  in 
their  stead,  or  like  them. 

It  is  dishonoring  to  Clirist,  and  in  conflict  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  in  regard  to  His  ])riesthood,  to  maintain  .that 
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any  are  now  invested  with,  and  perform  the  appropriate  func- 
tions of  that  office.  Yet  the  Papal  Church  calls  her  ministers 
Priests,  and  holds  that  they  actually  perform  the  work  of  the 
priesthood,  by  offering  sacrifice.  By  her  priests  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  professedly  transubstantiated  or 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  are  thus 
offered  in  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Although  a  real  priesthood  is  denied  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  two  productions  before  us,  yet  they   were   evidently 
called  forth  as  in  opposition  to  the  practices  of  their  church  in 
regard  to,  or  as  resulting  from,  the  pretence  of  a  priesthood.    If 
there  be  such  an  order  of  men  in  the  Christian  Church,  they  must 
of  necessity  have  a  literal  altar  on  which  to  lay  their  offerings. 
Consequently  a  literal  communion  table,  and  the  correspond- 
ing table  posture,  have  been  set  aside.     Bishop  Mcllvaine  is 
sufficiently  explicit  in   his  denunciations  of  the   altar  and  the 
sacrilice,  and  in  establishing  his  position  by  an  appeal  to  the 
writings   of  influential  men.     "  Thus   testifies  a  learned  and 
most  able  champion  of  the  truth  in  the  Church  of  England, 
concerning  the  state  of  things  there.     Of  all  the  acts  of  the 
anti-Protestant  agitators,  none  more  demands  our  attention,  at 
the  present   moment,  than  the  attempt  to  substitute   altars  for 
communion  tables  in  our  churches.     They  are  now  notoriously 
set  up  for  the  furtherance  of  Tractarian  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the   Lord's  Supper.     The  communion  table 
is  thrust  out  of  the  old  churches  to  make  way  for  them.     They 
are   studiously    introduced,  whenever    practicable,  into    our 
churches.     From  the  fact   that   many  in  that   church  have 
introduced,  and  others  still  are  introducing,  the  altar  in  their 
communion  service,  it  is  evident  that  they   regard  themselves 
as  true  priests  in  the  church."     "  Every  thing,"  (says  Bishop 
Mcllvaine)  "is  made   subservient  to  the  conspicuous  and  all- 
engrossing  exhibitions  of  the  altar  as  the  central  object  in  a 
Christian  Church,  towards  which  all  prayer  must  be  addressed; 
and  of  the  sacrifice   offered  thereon,  as  the  great  refuge   of 
sinners ;  and  of  the  priest  officiating  .thereat,  as  the  Mediator, 
by  whose  offering  alone  we  can  partake  in  the  mediation  of 
Christ.     Hence  the   superstitious  reverence  exhibited   for  the 
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chancel  as  the  most  holy  place  of  the  sanctuary,  where  none 
but  sacerdotal  feet  sliould  enter ;  hence  the  new  attitudes  of 
some  of  our  officiating  ministers,  reading  prayer,  which  the 
people  wish  to  unite  in,  with  their  backs  to  the  congregation, 
in  order  that  their  faces  and  their  genuflections  may  be  toward 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  altar.^'  From  this  account  given 
by  the  Bishop,  the  idea  of  a  veritable  priesthood  must  be  in 
existence  in  liis  churcli,  and  making  progress. 

Another  sentiment  in  existence  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  which  results,  no  doubt,  from  the  idea  of  the  priesthood, 
is  that  of  Baptismal  regeneration — that  when  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  applied  by  an  officiating  priest,  the  efficacy  of  the  mere 
rite,  or  at  least  the  rite  as  accompanied  by  divine  power,  changes 
the  moral  nature  of  the  subject  receiving  it.  Every  one  thus 
baptized  is  represented  as  "  regenerated,  made  thereb}'-  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  the  cliild  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;"  and  thus  baptism  and  regeneration, — baptism  and 
salvation,  are  necessarily  linked  together,  or  are  inseparably 
connected.  The  Apostle  Paul  gloried  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
in  comparison  with  which  he  considered  Baptism  a  secondary 
or  inferior  ordinance.  This  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had 
considered  baptism  as  identified  with  regeneration  and  the 
new  creation.  Simon  Magus  was  ba])tized  by  apostolic  hands, 
and  in  his  case  the  ordinance  was,  beyond  all  controversy, 
duly  administered.  And  yet  when  he  would  purchase  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money,  the  Apostle  Peter  declared 
him  to  be  unconverted,  "in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity,  his  heart  not  being  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  Such 
is  the  sad  and  melancholy  history  of  many,  who  prove  that  the 
outward  ordinance  is  often  adininistered,  and  that,  too,  by 
priests  of  Bome,  or  of  the  Episcopacy,  without  any  corre- 
sponding administration  of  regenerating  grace.  This  supposed 
efficacy  of  the  ordinance  is  doubtless  traceable  to  the  virtue 
of  a  priesthood  by  which  it  is  administered. 

Another  result  of  a  priesthood  in  the  church  is  absolution  for 
sin.  By  this  is  not  meant  "  a  mere  ecclesiastical  absolution, 
nor  merely  a  declarative  absolution  upon  acknowledged 
grounds,  or  upon  the  supposition  of  repentance  ;  but  an  authori- 
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tative,  efficacious  absolution,  having  reference  to  sin  in  general ; 
to  the  sinner's  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  his  spiritual 
condition,  and  securing  his  ultimate  salvation."  This  is  held  by 
soni3  as  a  necessary  function  of  the  Christian  ministry,  a  priest- 
hood of  a  specially  delegated  and  imparted  power,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  be  a  proper  priesthood.  This  is  strenuously 
contended  for,  and  the  practice  attempted  in  some  portions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

That  this  Church  adheres  to  the  sentiment  of  a  priesthood, 
is  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 
When  other  denominations  of  Christians,  in  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  of  their  great  High  Priest,  surround  the  table 
of  their  Lord,  as  He  with  His  disciples  did,  on  the  night  when 
the  ordinance  was  instituted,  and  thus  partake  of  the  symbols 
of  His  death ;  they,  that  is  the  Episcopalians,  always  approach 
the  altar ^  where  the  Priest  officiates,  thereby  intimating  at 
least  the  idea  of  a  material  sacrifice  and  proper  priest.  And  to 
confirm  that  view  of  the  ordinance,  instead  of  assuming  the 
common  table  posture,  they  kneel  to  receive  the  elements 
symbolizing  the  Saviour's  death.  Kneeling  is  the  posture  of 
adoration  and  worship.  Such  position  is  proper  for  the  Roman- 
ist, who  believes  that  in  the  mass  there  is  present  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  by  the  priest  a  true  sacri- 
fice is  made.  But  to  tliose  who  believe  in  no  such  absurdities, 
the  example  of  the  apostles  with  the  Saviour,  "  on  that  dark 
and  dreadful  night,"  should  be  imitated.  They  retain  the 
position  they  held  when  participating  in  the  Paschal  Supper, 
that  of  an  ordinary  meal.  In  that  day  it  was,  doubtless,  a 
reclining  position.  Now^  the  ordinary  position  is  sitting  at  the 
table,  which  is,  of  course,  the  proper  method.  The  adoring 
posture,  retained  by  the  Episcopalians,  emphatically  suggests 
the  priesthood  and  a  real  sacrifice.  It  is  inconsistent  and 
idolatrous  where  there  is  no  such  belief. 

Another  evidence  of  this  sentiment  of  a  priesthood,  is  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  by  a  Priest  that 
sacrifice  can  properly  be  ofi'ered;  consequently  all  sects  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  who  eschew  the  priesthood,  and  of  course 
have  neither  altar  nor  sacrifice,  are  without  the  pale  of  mercy. 
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They  have  no  valid  ministry  nor  sacraments,  and  if  saved  at  all, 
it  must  be  on  some  nncovenanted  o-rouncls,  or  bv  nncovenanted 
mercy.  Men  must  be  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  ordinances ;  and  of  her  orders,  to  perform 
the  proper  functions  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The 
efficacy  of  Gospel  ordinations  does  not  depend  upon  personal 
faith  and  character,  but  upon  the  valid  ministrations  of  a  priest- 
hood. Hence  she  is  clamorous  for  modes  of  worship  ;  attaches 
more  importance  to  rubrics  and  canons  than  to  the  doctrines 
w^hich  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  hopes  for  salvation.  Whilst 
she  cannot  tolerate  the  least  diversion  from  a  set  of  arbitrary 
rules,  without  consigning  one  to  perdition  or  nncovenanted 
mercy,  slie  can  tolerate  the  widest  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  doctrines  of  faith.  Hence  are  found  in  her  embrace  at 
once,  thelow^est  and  rankest  Arminianism,  and  the  liighest  and 
strictest  Calvinism,  with  all  the  intervening  shades.  She  can 
tolerate  Iligh-Charchism  and  Puseyism,  which  are  but  the 
grades  of  descent  to  the  Holy  Mother,  to  whose  embrace  so 
many  are  making  the  easy  transit.  All  these  considerations 
confirm  the  belief,  that  they  have  not  only  the  term,  but  a 
veritable  Priesthood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  hold  to  sucli  a  tenet, 
they  invalidate  the  Priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

True  believers  now,  under  the  administration  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  whicli  is  above  corrupt  forms  and  superstitions, 
depend  not  on  Priests  for  absolution,  nor  on  canonical  robes 
for  sacramental  grace,  but  as  kings  and  priests  they  approach 
to,  and  prevail  with,  God.  They  are  "  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
ofi'er  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Cod,  by  Jesus  Christ." 
They  "  are  a  cliosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  they  should  sliew  forth  the 
praises  of  nini  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvelous  liglit.  They  present  their  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  whicli  is  their  reason- 
able service."  The  05*0 ring  which  they  make  is  not  that  of  a 
material  sacrifice  merely,  as  the  Jewish  Priests,  but  that  of  a 
broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit,  with  praise  to  God  as  in- 
cense well-pleasing.  As  Christ  gave  Himself  to  God,  without 
spot  and  blameless,  and  was  both  the   ofi'ering  and  the  priest, 
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so  Christians  give  tliemselves  as  offerings  to  Christ,  and  thus, 
like  their  Great  Exemplar,  are  both  offering  and  priest. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  those  sects  of  professing 
Christians,  who  disown  as  brethren  all  out  of  their  pale,  and 
deny  to  them  a  true  and  equal  ecclesiastical  existence,  base 
that  exclusion  on  untenable  grounds. 

The  Baptists  deny  a  church  existence  to  all  out  of  their 
connection,  especially  to  those  who  hold  to  Peedo-Baptism,  and 
baptism  by  affusion,  or  the  application  of  water  to  the  person, 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  not  scripturally  baptised,  as 
they  deem  it,  by  immersion ;  and  yet  that  is  the  only  tenet  on 
which  they  split  from  other  Calvinistic  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, and  which  they  have  never  yet  established,  and  of  course 
never  can  fully  establish  by  an  appeal  to  Scriptural  authority. 

So  is  it  with  the  brethren  of  some  of  the  divisions  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  family.  They  cannot  fully  unite  and  hold 
fellowship  witli  others  of  like  precious  faith,  nor  admit  them 
to  a  participation  of  Gospel  ordinances  with  them,  because  they 
use  in  the  worship  of  God  a  psalmody  of  human  composition. 
And  yet  this,  their  only  ground  of  dissent,  is  not  fully  established 
b}^  the  word  of  God.  For  it,  they  have  no  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  Episcopalians  claim  their  form  and  order  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  yet  they  have  manifestly  very  narrow  grounds 
upon  wliich  to  base  such  an  assumption.  They  claim  their 
first  order  of  the  ministry  as  of  Divine  authority,  and  upon  it 
found  their  title  as  a  Church,  and  deny  the  proper  ordination 
of  the  ministry  of  otlier  sects,  because  not  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  Bishop,  whose  lineage  can  be 
traced  to  the  apostles  of  Christ;  whereas  tlie  office  of  Dio- 
cesan Bishop  cannot  be,  and  never  has  been,  satisfactorily  and 
incontrovertibly  established,  from  the  word  of  God,  or  from 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Apostolic  times.  They  pronounce  their 
second  order  Priests,  to  which  officer  no  other  church  but  them- 
selves and  the  Papacy  lay  claim,  when  it  is  evident  that  since 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest, 
there  is  no  official  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 
For  their  third  order,  they  assume  a  title  from  the  Kew  Testa- 
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ment  and  from  Apostolic  times  and  authority  ;  whereas  the 
deacon,  as  set  apart  and  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  was  not  a 
Minister  of  the  Word  at  all,  by  virtue  of  liis  office ;  but  the 
treasurer,  financier,  and  (as  compared  with  the  Levite  of  the 
Old  Testament,)  may  have  even  been  the  sexton  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

If  any  of  our  Episcopal  brethren  adhere  to  these  orders 
according  to  Archdeacon  Paley's  views,  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, for  the  better  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  we  bid  them  God  speed.  But  when  they  base  their  ec- 
clesiastical existence  upon  these  unrevealed  three  orders,  and 
when  for  simply  rejecting  these  orders,  they  exclude  from  their 
fellowsliip  all  other  Christians,  saying  "the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we," 
surely  we  may  tlien  take  it  u]3on  us  humbly  to  advise  them 
to  go  round  their  own  Zion,  mark  well  her  defects,  and  restore 
her  walls  and  bulwarks  Avith  materials  of  God's  appointment. 


♦ 


AETICLE   V. 


PRIVATE    CHRISTIANS  IN  THEIR    RELATIONS  TO  THE 

UNBELIEVINa  WORLD. 

The  subject  before  us  is  one  of  such  vast  importance,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  one  requiring  so  mucli  wisdom  and 
delicacy  in  the  treatment,  that  we  might  well  shrink  from  the 
task  of  discussing  it.  But  the  times  demand  such  a  discussion. 
We  enter  upon  it  with  an  humble  confidence  that,  by  cleaving 
to  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot  go  far  astray;  and  that  wherein 
we  may  do  so,  the  reader  will  have  the  charity  to  forgive  it, 
and  that  God  will  by  His  grace  avert  any  evil  consequences. 

A  Christian's  deportment  in  the  world,  or  as  a  member  of 
society,  will  appear  clothed  with  high  importance,  in  every 
aspect  in  which  it  may  be  viewed,  whether  as  it  respects 
the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  his  own 
growth  in  grace,  or  the  difficulties  that  attend  it. 
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How  fearfully  is  the  glory  of  God  concerned !  The  wisdom 
and  the  truth  of  God — His  goodness  and  His  faithfulness — are 
involved  in  the  character  of  His  people,  and  the  fruits  of  that 
religion  which  He  hath  set  up  in  the  world.  Christ  Jesus  looks 
upon  His  followers  with  no  indifferent  eye  ;  because  it  is  in 
their  lives,  in  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  their  conduct,  that 
He  would  have  the  world  to  see  the  reality  and  efficiency  of 
Christianity.  How  covered  with  shame  is  that  commander 
who,  after  leading  his  host  proudly  to  the  battle,  sees  them 
flying  before  the  enemy  like  faint-hearted  cowards,  or  skulking 
as  traitors  into  the  enemy's  camp !  Is  it  any  credit  to  a 
professor,  that  all  his  scholars  prove  dunces?  Or  to  the 
master  of  a  gymnasium,  that  all  of  his  pupils  are  beaten  and 
disgraced,  when  they  enter  the  arena  ?  "  Behold  my  followers," 
says  the  glorious  Redeemer,  "  for  they  will  testify  of  me.  Thej 
are  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  wherein,  if 
you  will,  you  may  read  my  credentials,  and  weigh  the  claims 
of  my  cause."  Every  true-hearted,  consistent  Christian,  who 
walks  worthy  of  his  high  vocation,  is  an  everlasting  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  Son  of  God — "  a  sweet  smelling  savor  of  Christ." 
And  what  else  can  be  said  of  those  of  Christ's  people,  who 
have  betrayed  His  cause,  and  are  living  after  the  manner  of  an 
ungodly  world,  but  that  that  they  are  a  blot  upon  His  name — 
a  dark  stain  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  Christianity.  They 
are  trailing  His  banner  in  the  dust — a  grief  to  their  brethren 
— a  dishonor  to  the  Christian  name.  As  it  relates  to  the  glory 
of  God,  therefore,  to  the  honor  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  it  is  iniinitely  important  to  "  walk  in  wisdom 
toward  them  that  are  without."  Every  Christian  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  "  bought  with  a  price,"  and  whose  heart  is 
moved  by  the  mercies  of  God,  will  consider  it  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion which  he  cannot  throw  off,  to  "  glorify  God  in  his  body 
and  spirit,  which  are  God's."  And  nothing,  perhaps,  will  be 
more  likely  to  awaken  him  to  an  earnest  attention  to  tliis  duty, 
than  to  be  informed  that  the  eyes  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  as 
well  as  the  eyes  of  an  ungodlj^  world,  are  upon  him,  and  to 
hear  a  beloved  voice  proclaiming,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."    Rev.  2  :  10. 
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Is  not  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  men,  too,  the  eternal  welfare 
of  those  who  know  not  Christ  Jesns,  intimately  connected  with 
our  deportment  as  Christians?  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  hy  experience, — by  a  heartfelt,  lively 
experience  of  its  power;  and  hence  they  look  at  those  who 
have  this,  and  closely  observe  their  roles  of  action,  to  see  what 
there  is  in  Christianity  to  commend  it  to  their  regard.  They 
are  well  aware  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;  and  that  if 
there  be  any  virtue  or  reality  in  the  religion  we  profess,  it  must 
show  itself  in  the  lives  of  its  disciples.  This  is  right.  It  is 
obeying  the  command  of  Christ  as  well  as  their  own  good 
judgment.  And  if  they  do  not  go  too  far,  by  charging  every 
infirmity  of  the  disciple  upon  the  religion  of  his  Master,  or  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  hypocrite  upon  the  whole  Christian 
brotherhood,  we  cannot  blame  them;  but  must  rest  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  be  the  objects  of  their  scrutiny,  and 
that  our  holy  religion  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  our 
example.  By  a  wise  and  consistent  deportment,  prejudices 
may  be  removed,  the  attention  and  favor  of  men  may  be  won ; 
and  by  a  faithful  use  of  the  influence  we  may  have  acquired, 
some  of  those  who  have  long  stood  out  against  the  Gospel  may 
at  length  be  numbered  among  the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  unwise  and  inconsistent  deport- 
ment, we  may  be  the  means  of  repelling  them  that  are  without ; 
confirming  their  prejudices,  fostering  their  pride  and  unbelief, 
ajid  so  contributing  to  their  eternal  ruin.  It  is  a  very  solemn 
thought  to  God's  people,  that  so  great  an  influence,  silent, 
unobserved,  yet  far-reaching,  and  never-ending  in  its  conse- 
quences, will  be  exerted  for  or  against  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  safety  of  immortal  sonls,  by  the  character  of  their 
"  walk  toward  them  that  are  without."  There  are  not  a  few 
who  have  testified  that  they  could  withstand  any  other  appeal 
but  the  silent  appeal  of  a  noble  mother's  Christian  example. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  been  so 
disgusted  at  the  inconsistencies  of  professors  of  religion,  or  so 
alienated  in  their  minds  by  reason  of  some  imprudent  behavior 
on  their  part,  that  they  have  gone  down  very  probably  to  eternal 
perdition,  deriding  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  encourag- 
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ing  their  hearts  in  the  neglect  of  His  mercy.  "We  cannot  wonder 
that  infidelity  points  with  a  sneer  to  the  imperfections  of  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  to  the  shocking  irregularities  of  some  of 
them  in  particular;  and  that  all  who  reject  the  gospel  are  em- 
boldened in  their  neglect  by  what  they  witness  in  those  who 
profess  to  have  come  under  its  power.  But  let  it  have  this 
effect  upon  ns,  Christian  reader,  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  As 
we  pity  our  perishing  fellow  men,  and  would  be  the  instruments 
in  guiding  them  to  Christ;  as  we  would  not  mislead  them  by 
false  lights,  nor  throw  stupabling  blocks  in  their  way;  let  us 
be  circumspect  and  faithful,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour,  and  praying  for  wisdom  and  grace  to  guide  and  keep 
us  in  all  our  intercourse  with  an  unbelieving  world. 

But  the  subject  is  important,  also,  as  it  concerns  our  own 
soul's  growth  in  grace.     Manifold  and  very  ensnaring  are  the 
temptations  which  beset  the  believer,  at  every  point  of  his 
contact  with  a  sinful  and  corrupting  world.     The  utmost  dili- 
gence and  care  are  continually  required,  to  preserve  the  glow 
of  devout  feeling,  and  to  escape  the  contamination  of  evil 
habits  and  maxims.     To  mingle  with  society,  passing  and  re- 
passing, in  following  up  some  secular  occupation — to  manifest 
the  proper  courtesy,  a  high-minded  generosity,  and  yet  in  no 
instance  compromise  the  duties  of  his  holy  profession,  or  expose 
himself  to  spiritual  injury  and  loss — recpiires  a  prudence  and 
circumspection,  and  that  perpetually,  which  a  Christian  might 
almost  despair  of  ever  possessing.     "Be  not  conformed  to  the 
world,"  is  the  command ;  imbibe  not  its  vain  spirit,  nor  fall 
into  its  corrupting  habits ;  and  yet  we  are  in  the  world,  and 
necessarily  connected  with  it  at  a  thousand  points.     Men  who 
care  but  little  for  Divine  things,  and  who  live  continually  in  the 
neglect  of  duty,  are  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and  associates 
in  business  ;  our  kindred  in  the  flesh,  sitting  daily  at  the  same 
board,  and  spending  the  evenings  around  the  same  family  fire- 
side.    We  are  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  it  would  deeply  grieve  us  to  find  that  we 
had  inflicted  a  wound  upon  their  feelings.   And  yet  it  is  impera- 
tively required,  if  we  would  grow  in  grace,  and  enjoy  com- 
munion with  our  God,  that  we  "keep  our  garments  unspotted 
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from  the  world,"  and  show  ourselves  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."  As  we  are  concerned,  therefore,  for  our  own 
peace  and  salvation,  and  would  not  forfeit  the  favor  of  God,  it 
is  not  possible  that  we  can  consider  it  an  unimportant  matter, 
whether  we  "walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  it? 
This  will  be  very  apparent  from  wliat  has  been  said.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  compass  the  treachefy  of  his 
own  heart — nor  is  he  able  to  comprehend  the  character, 
motives  and  influence  of  his  fellow-men.  His  Christian  virtues 
may  be  in  feeble  exercise ;  and  they  are  ever  thwarted  by 
indwelling  corruption,  by  the  snares  of  the  devil,  or  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  world.  A  very  solemn  sense  must  every  tried 
Christian  have  of  the  extreme  difficnlty  of  "walking  in  wisdom 
toward  them  that  are  without ;"  and  very  earnestly  must  he 
breathe  the  prayer,  "llokl  up  my  goings  in  Tliy  paths,  that  my 
footsteps  slip  not."  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  to  our  own  souls,  or  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  attending  it,  this  subject  must  appear  vastly 
important,  and  present  a  powerful  claim  to  our  serious  and 
prayerful  studj^ 

But,  having  adverted  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  now 
devolves  upon  us  to  consider  more  particularly  the  special 
rules  of  action  involved  in  this  general  obligation.  Every 
Christian  desires  to  know  specifically  what  he  must  do  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  his  beloved  Master.  In  our  apprehen- 
sion there  are  three  ])rominent  points  of  duty,  three  leading 
principles  of  action  involved  in  a  wise  walking  toward  the 
world  around  us. 

1.  The  first  is  humility,  as  arising  from  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  Divine  grace.  A  proud,  supercilious  deportment  toward 
others;  a  Pliarisaical  carriage,  whose  proper  interpretation  is — 
Stand  off  for  I  am  holier  than  thou — is  very  offensive,  it  is 
well  known,  tp  the  non-professing  world,  and  creates  in  them  a 
prejudice  against  the  Cliristian  name.  It  rouses  into  rebellion 
that  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  that  natural  sense  of  good 
manners  wliich  belong  to  the  soul  which  God  hath  made.  And 
now,  what  wisdom  teaches  in  this  case,  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
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perceive.  Let  the  believer  be  clothed  with  that  humility  which 
becomes  him.  Let  the  question  be  ever  sounding  in  his  ears: 
Who  hath  made  tliee  to  diifer?  and  let  it  be  his  meek  response: 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.  He  hath  not  chosen  God, 
but  God  hath  chosen  him ;  and  to  the  riches  of  Divine  grace 
is  he  indebted  for  any  superiority  of  moral  character,  and  for 
the  high  honors  and  hopes  that  animate  his  breast.  Let  the 
grateful  sentiment  rule  in  his  heart,  and  be  written  on  his  coun- 
tenance, in  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  that  not  his  own 
arm,  but  the  arm  of  God,  hath  gotten  him  the  victory ;  and  that 
but  lor  his  Creator's  sovereign  love  he  might  have  remained 
where  others  are,  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

2.  The  second  point  is:  Exemplify  tlie  religion  of  Christ 
in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Let  men  see  and  feel  the 
excellency  and  beauty  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  religion  to  act  toward  others  with 
courtesy  and  respect.  "Be  courteous."  "Honor  all  men." 
L  Peter  3:8;  2  :  17.  This  is  part  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
principles  that  constitute  a  model  gentleman,  are  just  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity ; — so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  it  lowers 
the  personal  dignity  of  man.  What  system  of  faith  so  elevates 
humanity,  so  exalts  tlie  race  of  men,  as  the  religion  of  the  Son 
of  God?  Li  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation;  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  ;  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  revelation, 
man  receives  an  amazing  elevation,  is  clothed  with  a  surpris- 
ing importance.  To  look  upon  any  individual  of  the  human 
race  with  contempt;  to  characterize  our  deportment  toward 
others  with  disrespect  or  neglect,  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  faith.  To  act  with  courtesy  toward  all  men  ;  to 
"honor"  them,  as  the  apostle's  word  is,  is  not  more  conciliating 
to  their  feelings,  and  favorable  to  the  Christian  interest,  than 
essential  to  a  faithful  disj^lay  of  the  Christian  character. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  an  acting  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, that  the  believer  be  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  bis  fellow  men.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  he 
should  "go  about  doing  good."  The  Christian  should  be  a 
generous  soul,  not  given  to  envy  or  detraction,  but  rejoicing 
10 
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rather  in  the  prosperity  of  every  living  man  ;  and  when  an 
opportunity  presents,  he  should  seize  it  with  hearty  good  will, 
to  help  on  the  interests  of  his  neighbor.  Especially  will  it  be 
in  character  to  evince  a  sober  concern  for  the  spiritual  safety 
of  those  who  are  yet  enemies  to  God.  This  will  be  expected. 
And  we  doubt  not  but  many,  seeing  the  inattention  of  the  pro- 
fessed believer  to  this  matter,  the  utter  absence  of  all  concern 
for  the  dying  thousands  around  him,  have  questioned  the  reality 
of  his  faith,  and  been  encouraged  perhaps  in  a  wish  to  affix 
the  stigma  of  hypocrisy  to  the  whole  Christian  profession.  Let 
brethren  be  true  to  their  post,  by  evincing  a  suitable  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  and  by  putting  forth  whatever  efforts  be  in 
their  power  for  the  salvation  of  lost  men ;  whether  by  prayer, 
by  pecuniary  means,  by  example,  or  by  the  personal  appeal. 
A  faithful  but  prudent  deportment  in  this  respect  will  create  a 
confidence  in  their  sincerity,  and  impart  a  new  power  to  the 
Christian  cause.  How  any  one  can  reconcile  it  with  true  faith 
in  the  character,  promises  and  mission  of  the  Gospel,  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  aggressive  operations  of  the  church,  is  surely 
difficult  to  be  perceiv^ed.  Every  believer  is  a  divinely  ordained 
missionary.  "  As  thou,  Father,  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  To  believe 
sincerely  that  his  fellow  men  are  in  a  fearfully  exposed  and 
perishing  condition ;  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
the  only  effectual  and  the  divinely  appointed  remedy,  and 
that  the  application  of  this  remedy  is  committed  in strumen tally 
to  the  church,  consisting  of  individual  members — surely  the 
tendency  of  such  a  faith  is  to  set  every  follower  of  Jesus  to 
work.  Therefore,  let  us  be  consistent.  Let  the  world  see  it. 
A  just  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  will 
attract  a  serious  attention  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  exercise  of  forgiveness  is  another  important  evidence  of 
the  Christian  character.  Li  this  we  have  the  example  of  God 
and  the  command  of  Christ,  and  are  animated  by  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises.  This  is  a  display  of  Christian 
virtue  well  calculated  to  subdue  enmity,  and  to  excite  an  ad- 
miration of  that  religion  whose  principles  are  so  excellent  and 
lovely. 
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And  is  it  not  an  element  of  our  holy  religion,  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep — to  manifest  a  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of 
the  distressed  ?  Such  is  the  example  of  Him  who  hath  left  us 
the  command  that  we  follow  his  steps.  A  disciple  of  that  re- 
ligion which  rears  the  asylum  and  the  hospital — whose  Founder 
wept  over  the  coming  miseries  of  Jerusalem,  and  laid  down 
his  life  to  alleviate  the  woes  of  a  suffering  world,  should  ever 
be  at  hand  to  wipe  away  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye,  and  to 
raise  up  such  as  are  bowed  down.  Thus  let  the  religion  we 
profess,  in  all  its  principles,  be  acted  out;  let  it  live  and  breathe 
before  the  eyes  of  them  that  are  without.  Let  them  see  and 
feel ;  aye,  feel,  enjoy  its  Divine  excellency.  It  will  bear  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  they  are  its  truest  friends  who  most  clearly 
present  its  lovely  proportions,  and  disclose  its  fair  lineaments. 

3.  But  our  third  point  is:  Learn  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials.  In  respect  to  the  former,  what 
may  be  called  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  let  God's  people 
be  firm,  unyielding;  but,  in  respect  to  things  non-essential,  to 
matters  of  human  expediency  or  policy,  whatever  does  not 
involve  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity,  let  them  be  ac- 
commodating and  compliant. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  an  infinite  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  world,  by  the  repulsive  bigotry  or  blind 
zeal  of  those  who  have  not  learned  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  essential  and  a  non-essential,  teaching  for  doctrines,  the 
commandments  of  men.  There  have  been  good  men  whose 
perverted  moral  sense,  whose  intellectual  narrowness,  or  obsti- 
nacy of  spirit,  would  have  made  a  wreck  of  the  Church  of 
God,  but  for  the  influence  of  wiser  brethren,  who  enjoyed  a 
larger  breadth  of  vision.  And  are  they  not  often  the  noblest 
souls, — men  of  imperial  mould,  and  the  finest  sensibility,  whose 
influence  will  tell, — who  are  thus  repelled  and  set  in  hostile 
attitude  by  a  sickl^^  sentimentalism,  or  a  bigoted  devotion  to  a 
trifle?  What  is  a  ribbon,  or  a  gown,  or  the  cut  of  one's  beard; 
what  are  the  angles  of  the  body ;  the  wrinkles  of  the  face ;  or 
the  shibboleth  of  party,  to  the  saving  of  a  soul  from  death,  or 
the  preservation  of  the  honor  and  the  furthering  the  triumphs 
of  our  dear  Redeemer?    It  is  not  all  of  religion  to  wear  the 
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Pharisaical  badge,  or  to  shout  the  watchwords  of  sectarian 
warfare.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  It  is  not  meats 
and  drinks,  but  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Let  such  be  our  bearing  toward  them  that  are  without, 
that  no  needless  occasion  shall  be  given  for  scorn  and  reproach. 
Let  a  largeness  of  heart,  a  high-souled  magnanimity,  appear  in 
the  deportment  of  Christians ;  and  while  faithful  to  the  essen- 
tials of  religion,  let  no  needless  prejudice  be  awakened  by  an 
obstinate  devotion  to  things  comparatively  unimportant.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  encourage  laxity  of 
morals,  or  of  Christian  faith.  When  it  comes  to  real  matters 
of  Christian  duty,  let  brethren  be  steadfast,  immoveable.  Here 
let  them  display  an  unflinching  firmness.  Let  faithfulness  to 
God  be  the  watchword,  and  to  every  seducer  be  it  said  with  a 
spirit  resolved:  Whether  I  should  obey  God  or  man,  judge  ye. 
Let  us  have  Abdiels : 

"Abdiel,  foithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he : 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind." 

To  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential,  may  seem  a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  But  such 
is  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  narrow  way.  "Blessed  is  he  that 
feareth  always."  It  was  wise  in  John  Bunyan  to  take  his  pil- 
grim up  the  hill  Difficulty,  and  set  a  lion  on  the  right  hand, 
and  a  lion  on  the  left ;  and  to  have  a  voice  announcing  that 
those  lions  were  chained,  and  need  only  alarm  those  who 
should  turn  aside  from  the  straight  and  forward  path.  Truth 
and  right  lie  in  the  middle.  They  are  the  portion  of  those 
who  can  balance  things,  in  a  spirit  of  calm,  reflecting  modera- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  love  strong  points, 
bold,  defiant  outlines — the  punctum  saliens  /  and  so  true  is 
this,  that  we  should  be  much  likelier  to  make  an  impression  by 
confining  this  discussion  to  a  vehement  denunciation  of  that 
squeamishness,  or  blind  devotion  to  whims  and  trifles,  which 
so  excites  the  contempt  of  them  that  are  without ;  or,  on  the 
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otlier  hand,  by  an  impassioned  exhortation  to  Christian'  faith- 
fulness alone.  But  one-sided  views  are  ever  incorrect  and 
unsafe.  Therefore,  we  presume  to  counsel  brethren  that  they 
keep  an  eye  to  either  hand,  tliat  they  may  find  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment; 
that  they  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  little  things,  thus 
enlisting  prejudice  against  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
faithful  in  their  adherence  to  whatever  really  belongs  to  Chris- 
tian duty — great  principles,  not  petty  opinions  or  idle  forms, 
being  the  object  of  their  zeal.  Let  us  have  integrity,  but  not 
squeamishness ;  Christian  firmness,  but  not  obstinacy. 

We  feel,  impelled  to  state,  by  way  of  warning,  that  a  good 
rule  for  the  Christian  to  adopt,  with  reference  to  any  course  of 
action  that  may  be  of  doubtful  propriety,  morally  considered, 
is  always  to  abstain.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  question  respecting  a  compliance  with  certain  worldly 
amusements,  maxims  and  habits.  Two  reasons  may  be  given 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule.  First,  "The  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
It  should  not  be  trusted  amid  scenes  of  temptation.  Many  a 
tiling,  quite  innocent  in  itself,  may  be  the  occasion,  even  to  a 
Christian,  such  is  the  deceitfuhiess  of  the  human  heart,  of  no 
small  mischief.  And,  secondly,  he  is  under  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  "avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil."  This  is  neces- 
sary, that  he  may  not  bring  reproach  upon  Christ's  cause,  or 
incur  tlie  great  guilt  of  misleading  his  fellow-men. 

But,  when  the  Christian  has  done  his  best  in  finding  out  the 
true  way  of  duty,  let  him  not  be  dismayed,  or  lose  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  if  persecution  should  assail  him. 
Fidelity  to  God,  though  it  be  joined  to  the  most  amiable  and 
manly  principles  of  social  intercourse,  must  ever  excite  a  spirit 
of  opposition  among  them  that  arc  without.  They  can  but 
entertain  respect  for  his  consistent  character,  and  be  in  a  mea- 
sure conciliated  by  his  courtesy ;  but  his  life  is  a  standing 
rebuke ;  and  the  better  it  is,  the  more  so.  The  martyr-spirit 
is  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Ko  compromise  with  sin — resist 
it  unto  blood.  That  sin  is  an  unutterable  evil,  and  the  object 
of  God's  special  abhorrence,  is  the  voice  of  Calvary,  and  the 
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great  lesson  of  human  history.  It  is  written  in  tears  and 
blood,  ijy  the  iron  pen  of  Providence.  The  child  of  God  can 
know  no  terms  with  it — die,  if  die  he  must,  hut  yield  to  the 
demands  of  sin,  he  cannot ;  it  is  filial  ingratitude ;  it  is  high 
treason  against  the  throne  of  his  Almighty  Father.  "  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  wliifce  robes?  and  whence  came 
thej^  ?  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation, 
and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  and  he  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  awa}''  all  tears 
from  their  eyes."    Rev.  Y  :  13-1 Y. 

Such,  as  we  think,  are  the  chief  points  requiring  attention 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  walk  in  wisdom  toward  them 
that  are  without.  First;  Humility,  as  arising  from  a  sense  of 
dependence  on  Divine  grace;  showing  no  contemptuous  supe- 
riority and  distance.  Secondly;  Exemplify  your  religion  in 
the  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  thus  shall  men  see  the  beauty, 
and  experience  the  benefits  of  that  faith  which  we  profess. 
And,  Thirdly;  Learn  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential;  attaching  no  undue  impor- 
tance to  little  things,  and  yet  faithful  to  whatever  enters  into 
the  essence  or  vitality  of  religion.  Many  will  surely  feel. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  And  possibly  some  may  be 
perplexed  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  these  counsels,  and 
desire  some  more  pointed  direction — a  concentration  of  the 
mind  on  some  more  abstract  and  convenient  idea.  For  the 
benefit,  therefore,  of  such  as  have  a  mind  to  observe  the  duty 
which  it  has  been  our  attempt  to  unfold,  we  would  lay  down  a 
precept  and  an  example. 

1.  Study  Christianity,  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  in  its  complete- 
ness-r-in  the  , symmetry  and  fullness  of  its  proportions.  It  is 
harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  and  judicious 
Christian,  to  look  at   the  monstrous   caricatures  of  religion 
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which  the  history  of  Christianity  presents,  and  which  have 
originated  in  the  one-sided  views  to  which  poor  human  nature 
is  so  lamentably  subject.  The  scorner  has  taken  courage  in 
liis  scorning — the  glib  tongue  of  Infidel  ridicule  has  played 
upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  beloved  Bride  of  the  Lamb — 
as  these  monstrosities  have  been  brought,  by  the  shifting  pano- 
rama of  history,  in  a  rapid  succession  before  the  gaze  of  un- 
friendly eyes.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  liuman  mind  to  fix 
upon  detached  points  of  the  Christian  fystem,  both  in  faith 
and  practice,  and  to  magnify  these,  and  torture  them,  in  a 
monomaniac  zeal,  till  it  becomes  an  outrage  on  common  sense ; 
whilst  other  equally,  and  perhaps  far  more  important  points, 
are  almost  entirely  ignored — points  which  qualify  the  others, 
and  impart  to  the  whole  a  consistency  and  beauty  of  propor- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  some  who,  pleading  the  obligation  of  heavenly- 
mindedness,  of  non-conformity  to  the  world,  have  renounced 
the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life,  shut  themselves  up  in 
cheerless  cells,  subjecting  human  nature  to  an  unnatural  regi- 
men ;  at  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  revolted,  and 
broke  forth  into  desperate  habits  of  irregularity.  Thus  are  we 
furnished  with  the  one-sided  system  of  Monkery. 

We  have  seen,  too,  the  passion  for  the  Holy  Places — the  zeal 
of  rescuing  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and  the  sacred  sites  of 
his  personal  ministry,  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel — bursting 
forth  and  blazing  througli  Christendom  like  the  fires  on  the 
prairie,  till  vast,  undisciplined  hordes,  misnamed  armies,  of 
every  rank,  age  and  sex,  are  found  rolling,  as  best  they  can, 
toward  the  scene  of  their  fanatical  warfare — thousands  on 
thousands  falling  by  the  way ;  smouldering  cities,  with  their 
ancient  treasures  of  literature  and  art,  marking  their  track, 
^nd  the  demons  of  Prostitution  and  Intemperance  lurking  in 
their  camps.  The  senseless  fury  which  impelled  the  mass  is 
seized  upon  by  kingly  heads,  and  made  the  mighty  servant  of 
Ambition  and  Crime.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  name 
of  God  is  dislionored,  and  every  principle  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  violated :  To  the  sepulchre !  to  the  sepulchre !  and  fight 
the  Infidels,  is  the  one  all-absorbing  passion.     And  thus  the 
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principle  of  religious  intolerance  grew  into  a  giant,  which  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  destroy.  Escaping  the  vigilance 
of  the  Keforniers,  it  has  passed  on  down,  a  curse,  until  this 
day.  And  every  son  of  ambition  who  has  since  projected  a 
scheme  of  oppression,  has  lifted  the  standard  of  religion  at  the 
liead  of  his  host,  and  slain  his  thousands  in  the  name  of  zeal 
for  the  faith.  A  Cortez  and  a  Pizarro  are  tlie  champions  of 
the  Cross ;  and  a  poor  Montezuma  must  yield  up  his  gold,  and 
die  as  an  Infidel.  Here  we  have  the  one-sided  monster  of  the 
Crusades.* 

And  may  we  not  say  that  something  of  the  same  contracted- 
ness  of  view  is  manifest  in  the  Puritan  and  Conformist  struggle 
of  the  17th  century  ?  There  were  great  principles  involved,  it 
is  true ;  and  it  requires  no  sharp  student  of  history  to  trace  its 
expansive  results  both  in  the  political  and  the  religious  world. 
But  in  the  history  of  the  contest,  is  it  not  obvious  that  Chris- 
tianity suffered  sad  distortions  (on  both  sides,  let  us  say),  not 
at  all  favorable  to  her  credit  and  influence  ?  Therefore,  in 
order  to  walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  exhort  brethren  to  study  Christianity  and 
imbibe  its  spirit  in  its  completeness ;  in  the  fulness  and  beauty 
of  its  divine  proportions.  Let  them  be  simple-hearted,  diligent 
students  of  the  Word  of  God;  comparing  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  looking  up  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  direct  them.  The 
Bible  and  Prayer,  the  Bible  and  Prayer,  just  these,  and  these 
only,  are  the  means  to  be  used. 

2.  But  it  was  also  proposed  to  consider  an  example.  And 
where  should  we  rather  seek  it  than  in  the  beautifully  consis- 
tent life  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master?  Here  is  the  one  who, 
by  way  of  eminence,  walketli  between  God  and  man,  alike  the 
friend  of  each ;  and  with  respect  to  either  side,  his  bearing  is 
perfection  itself.  With  profound  reverence  let  us  inquire: 
Was  he  a  stickler  for  trifles  I  Was  he  a  stiff,  uncourteous 
bigot?  In  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Sabbath,  as  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  hungry  disciples  plucking  the  heads  of  grain, 

*  Dean  Milman,  in  his  Hist,   of  Lat.  Christianity,  furnishes  some  instructive 
thoughts  on  the  Crusades.    See  Boolt  VII.,  Chap.  6. 
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or  the  ox  fallen  into  the  pit ;  in  his  many  miracles  of  mercy  ;  in 
his  condemnation  of  broad  phylacteries  and  long  prayers;  in 
his  payment  of  tribute-money  and  earnest  inculcation  of  law- 
abiding  principles ;  in  his  titles  of  reproach,  Gluttonous  and 
a  Wine-bibber,  a  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  in  his  gentle, 
conciliatory  deportment,  his  readiness  in  kind  words  and  still 
kinder  acts,  which  drew  the  multitude  after  him ;  in  all  these 
we  are  furnished  with  an  example  of  that  large-heartedness, 
that  superiority  to  all  bigoted  disputatious  zeal  for  comparative 
trifles,  that  generous  Christian  courtesy,  which  it  has  been  our 
desire  to  uphold,  and  which  we  do  think  enters  into  a  wise 
walking  toward  them  that  are  without.  But  whilst  he  was 
thus  noble  and  gentlemanly  on  the  one  hand,  do  we  discover 
on  the  other  any  want  of  fidelity  to  great  principles — to  the 
essentials  of  true  religion  ?  When  these  are  assailed,  then  it  is 
we  hear  him  lifting  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  giving  no 
uncertain  sound.  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  Woe  unto  you,  ye  generation  of  vipers !"  Such  is 
the  style  of  stern  rebuke  with  which  our  ears  are  made  familiar. 
He  was  a  martyr  for  truth  and  right ;  for  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  integrity  of  His  law.  He  entered  into  no  compromise 
with  sin.  Having  come  from  heaven  to  vindicate  tlie  law  of 
God,  He  went  forward  to  His  baptism  of  blood ;  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  till  He  was  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  Divine 
Being,  and  no  fair  example  for  imperfect  men.  Then  let  us 
refer  to  the  Apostle  Paul :  What  a  fine  example  does  he  afiPord 
of  walking  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without!  Mark 
his  courtesy  and  generosity.  How  graceful  his  apology,  when, 
through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  he  failed  on  one  occasion  to 
give  the  high  priest  his  titles.  In  the  case  of  Timothy's  cir- 
cumcision, whereby  he  sought  to  disarm  Jewish  prejudice  ;  in 
the  case  of  meats  at  Bome,  when  he  declared  if  meat  made 
his  brotlier  to  offend,  he  would  eat  no  meat ;  we  see  the  large- 
ness of  soul  which  distinguished  his  Christian  policy.  He 
made  himself"  all  things  to  all  men."  "  Let  every  one  of  you," 
says  he,  "please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification." 
11 
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"  Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  ser- 
vant unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more."  "And  this  I  do 
for  the  gospel's  sake."  "  Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
may  be  saved."  I.  Cor.  9  and  10.  And  yet,  was  Paul  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  his  Master  ?  When  essential  principles  were 
involved,  he  is  found  solid,  unyielding  as  a  granite  mountain. 
Did  he  not  withstand  even  Peter  to  the  face  ?  Did  he  not  say  of 
certain  ones  "To  whom  we  gave  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour!" 
What  mean  those  clanking  chains?  And  do  ye  not  hear  that 
bold  reasoning  concerning  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a 
judgment  to  come?  Did  he  not  say,  "I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered !"  and  did  not  his  venerable  head  roll  bleeding  from 
the  block  in  testimony  of  a  firm  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity?  Wliat  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  union  of  firm 
fidelity  to  the  essentials,  with  a  generous,  high-minded  Chi-is- 
tian  courtesy  toward  them  that  are  without.  He  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  model  gentleman,  and  the  martyr  of  Jesus. 
Oh,  that  all  Christians  were  living,  breathing  embodiments 
of  Christianity!  Not  Christianity  in  any  partial  view  of  it — in 
tliis,  that  or  the  other  feature  of  it  converted  into  a  monstros- 
ity; but  in  the  full  and  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  Divine 
system!  Then  would  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  become  an  element 
of  commanding  power  in  society,  challenging  the  respect  of 
them  tliat  are  without,  and  going  forth  to  her  destined  tri- 
umphs with  electric  speed  and  an  invincible  force.  The  pre- 
judice of  enemies  subdued — brother  animating  brotlier — di- 
visions healed,  and  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  Church  con- 
centrated on  her  proper  mission — Christianity  standing  out  in 
her  queenly  beauty  before  tlie  eyes  of  men,  no  longer  a  fair 
ideal,  but  a  vi&ible  reality ;  no  more  a  scouted  fancy,  but  an 
actual,  charming  presence— we  sliall  soon  witness  the  rapidly- 
advancing  march  of  the  Christian  interest  to  universal  domin- 
ion :  stretching  forth  her  hand,  she  will  take  to  herself  the  power 
and  reign;  like  the  sun  rising  over  the  hill-tops,  she  will  pour 
abroad  her  celestial  radiance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  field 
to  field,  till  all  lands  are  rejoicing  in  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  glorious  luminary.     What  we  want  is,  that  the  right  spirit 
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may  fire  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  army — that  the  mass, 
the  broad  host,  in  the  full  development  and  power  of  their  indi- 
vidual and  united  influence,  may  bestir  themselves,  and  rise  to 
the  true  dignity  of  the  character  which  they  profess.  A  voice 
of  lamentation  has  been  raised  over  the  slow,  creeping  march  of 
Christian  empire ;  and  even  the  faith  of  many  a  good  soul, 
who  is  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  may  be  staggering 
nnder  the  adverse  signs  of  the  times.  But  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise, until  we  see  a  greater  moving  in  the  depths  of  the 
host — the  Church,  in  the  majesty  of  numbers,  putting  on  her 
beautiful  garments,  and  clothing  herself  in  strength?  The 
officers  of  an  army  can  do  nothing,  they  are  powerless,  until 
they  have  infused  a  war-spirit  into  the  legions  that  swarm 
around  them.  Equally  helpless  is  that  statesman  of  our  land 
who  would  efifect  any  great  measure  of  civil  policy,  until  he 
has  aroused  the  good  citizens,  and  enlisted  the  mighty  force  of 
popular  influence.  But  when  this  is  done,  who  can  withstand 
I  the  tide?    Woe  to  the  enemy  of  my  country,  if  I  can  but 

rouse  the  stern  yeomanry,  infusing  into  every  honest  heart  a 
glow  of  patriotic  fire!  How  unsuccessful,  then,  must  be  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  until  there  is  a  thorough  waking  up  through  the  rank 
and  file !  In  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  a 
little  band  of  humble  men  had  to  face  the  world,  her  Divine 
Head  gave  her  the  special  aid  of  certain  extraordinary  gifts. 
But  when  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  grown  to  vast  numbers, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  seats  of  power,  these  extraor- 
dinary endowments  have  been  withdrawn.  And  what  is  the 
inference?  That  the  Church  has  now  ampler  resources  for  her 
great  w^ork,  in  the  number  and  influence  of  her  members,  and 
that  these  resources  are  expected  to  be  faithfully  developed 
and  applied,  in  dependence  upon  the  promise — "Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always." 

We  want,  tlierefore,  the  great  body  to  move — to  stand  forth 
in  the  beauty  and  might  of  Christian  consistency — holding  up 
a  steady  light,  to  disarm  the  prejudice  of  them  that  are  with- 
out, and  presenting  a  sublime  spectacle  of  moral  power,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  May  the  Lord 
grant  it!     To  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  ! 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

THE   PRESENT  AND  PAST   PHYSICAL  STATE  OF 

PALESTINE. 

The  traveler  from  Hebron  northward  to  Jerusalem,  survey- 
ing the  country  over  which  he  passes,  is  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  disappointment.  From  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Bible 
•of  this  ancient  land,  and  testifying  to  its  fertility  and  beauty, 
he  has  entered  it  strong  in  the  expectation  of  witnessing  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  abundant  of  the  countries  of  the  globe. 
In  vain  he  looks  for  the  green  fields  wdiicli  he  has  pictured  to 
himself,  the  low  lands  waving  in  golden  harvests,  and  the  hill 
slopes  covered  with  terraced  vineyards.  With  the  exception 
of  a  green  plot  here  and  there,  testifying  to  the  neighborhood 
of  some  gushing  fountain,  or  to  an  unusual  degree  of  industry 
in  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  the  whole  country 
appears  desolate  and  withered. 

And  though  this  is  preeminently  the  case  with  the  hill 
country  of  Judea  through  which  he  is  passing,  yet  the  whole 
of  Palestine  more  or  less  partakes  of  it.  lie  is  disappointed 
almost  every  where.  The  anticipations  which  he  has  formed 
of  "a  land  of  milk  and  honey;"  "a  land  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  vines  and  fig  trees ;"  a  land  whose  hills  were  to  drop  fatness, 
and  wdiose  very  rocks  were  to  flow  wdth  oil  to  the  Israelites 
who  possessed  it,  fall  very  far  short  of  their  realization. 

Such  an  experience  as  this  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
validate the  claims  of  the  Bible  for  truthfulness  in  the  traveler's 
mind.  Its  descriptions  of  the  land  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
gross  exaggeration — an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prophet,  by 
whom  they  were  uttered,  to  deceive  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  And  we  find  that  infidelity  has  seized  upon 
this  very  discrepancy  between  the  pro2)hetic  descriptions  of  the 
richness  of  the  land  and  its  present  state,  as  a  means  whereby 
to  shake  our  faith  in  tlie  credibility  of  the  Bible. ^' 

In  replying  to  this  attack  on  the  ]iart  of  the  enemies  of  our 

*  See  Voltaire's  Works. 
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faith,  and  in  reconciling  this  apparent  discrepancy,  let  us  first 
of  all,  correct  an  error  into  which  almost  every  Eastern  traveler 
is  sure  to  fall.  He  judges  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine  by 
comparing  it  with  the  present  countries  of  the  world.  l!^ow 
while  no  one  can  deny  that  in  comparison  with  the  countries 
of  Europe,  or  with  our  own  land,  Palestine  is  indeed  a  very 
undesirable  land,  yet  in  that  early  period,  when  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  world  was  a  barren,  sandy, 
desolate  waste,  it  might  be  looked  upon  without  any  exaggera- 
tion as  all  that  the  Bible  declares  it  to  be — "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;"  a  land  eminently  productive  and  desir- 
able. The  vast  and  well-watered  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
rich  valleys  of  Greece,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Western  Europe 
had  not  been  discovered  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan. 
With  the  exception  of  the  land  of  Egypt  limited  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  whose  cultivation  was  a  continual  warfare 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  dfesert;  of  the  vast  plains  of 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  in  great  part  a  barren,  uncultivated 
waste,  and  of  the  dreary  desert  through  which  they  passed  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  present  world  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Israelites.  In  comparison  with  these,  Palestine, 
with  its  towering  hills  not  yet  entirely  divested  of  herbage,  its 
valleys  still  in  some  places  extremely  fertile,  its  springs  not 
entirely  dried  up,  and  its  groves  of  olive,  pomegranate  and  fig 
trees  not  entirely  withered,  is  even  now  an  eminently  fruitful 
and  beautiful  land. 

But  we  think  that  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  land  of 
Palestine,  as  it  appears  now,  is  not  as  it  has  appeared  alw^ays; 
that  the  country  in  its  productiveness  has  undergone  a  thorough 
change ;  that  in  this  respect  the  Palestine  of  the  present  day  is 
entirely  different  from  the  Palestine  of  the  time  of  Moses,  of 
Solomon,  or  even  of  our  Lord. 

I^Tow,  there  is  nothing  that  so  forcibly  strikes  the  traveler 
in  that  country,  as  the  multitude  of  ruins  with  which  the  land 
is  overspread.  He  is  continually  coming  in  contact  with  the 
remains  of  cities,  villages,  towns  and  hamlets,  w^hich  not  only 
have  long  since  passed  away,  but  whose  names  even  have,  in 
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many  cases,  become  unknown.  As  a  late  traveler*  has  re- 
marked, "it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  whilst  for 
miles  and  miles  there  is  no  appearance  of  present  life  or  habi- 
tation, except  the  occasional  goatherd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gath- 
ering of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  yet  hardly  a  hill-top  of 
the  many  within  sight  which  is  not  covered  by  the  vestiges  of 
some  fortress  or  city  of  former  ages.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Western  Palestine.  In  Eastern  Palestine  the  same  picture  is 
continued,  although  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Here 
the  ancient  cities  remain  in  like  manner  deserted,  ruined,  but 
standing ;  not  mere  masses  and  heaps  of  stone,  but  towns  and 
houses,  in  amount  and  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  have  no 
parallel  except  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
buried  under  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius."  The  same  traveler 
and  writer  proceeds  to  say,  the  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  of 
an  extremely  ancient  date,  dating  back  to  Roman,  Grecian  and 
Jewish  times,  and  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  old  Canaan- 
itish  remains  before  the  arrival  of  Joshua.  And  this  aspect  of 
the  country  was  as  familiar  to  its  inhabitants,  as  far  back  as  the 
history  and  language  of  Palestine  reaches,  as  to  us.  In  the  rich 
local  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  words  for  sites  of 
ruined  cities  occupy  a  remarkable  place.  Four  separate  desig- 
nations are  used  for  tlie  several  stages  of  decay  or  of  destruc- 
tion which  were  to  be  seen  even  during  the  first  vigor  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  and  monarchy.  Tfiere  was  the  rude 
"cfl^mi,"  or  pile  of  stones,  roughly  rolled  together;  there  was 
the  mound,  or  heap  of  ruins,  which,  like  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
at  Pome,  was  composed  of  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  a  fallen 
city ;  there  were  the  forsaken  villages,  such  as  those  in  the 
Ilauran ;  there  are,  lastly,  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  which  we 
give  the  name,  buildings,  standing  yet,  shattered  like  those  of 
Baalbec  or  Palmyra.  What,  therefore,  we  now  see  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  been  seen  always;  a  country  strewn  with 
the  relics  of  an  earlier  civilization. 

Tliere  is  one  thing  which  these  numberless  ruins  most  em- 
pliatically  teach,  and  that  is  the  extreme  populousness  of  tlie 


*  Stank' v's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
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land  in  ages  past.  Indeed,  this  is  a  conclusion  adopted  by 
all  who  have  carefully  examined  their  great  extent  and  num- 
ber. The  infidel  and  traveler,  Yolney,  has  remarked  "the 
prodigious  quantity  of  ruins  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  in 
the  mountains  this  day  deserted,  depose  in  favor  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  once  contained  a  great  population."* 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  numberless  ruins  of  the  land 
that  we  gather  the  fact  of  its  extreme  populousness,  but  also 
from  the  explicit  statements  of  ancient  and  reliable  authors  to 
this  fact.  Ilecatseus,  who  flourished  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the 
country  of  Judea  alone  as  "  containing  many  strong  places  and 
villages,  and  of  Jerusalem  its  capital  as  being  inhabited  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men."  Tacitus  remarks  that  in 
his  ,time  "  the  great  part  of  Judea  was  overspread  with  villa- 
ges and  towns,  and  that  in  Jerusalem  alone,  there  perished 
during  its  siege  by  the  Romans  six  hundred  thousand  persons." 
Josephus  enumerates  the  number  of  Jews  in  and  about  Jerusa- 
lem at  that  time  at  two  millions  ^nd  a  half,  which  could  not 
have  exceeded  a  moiety  of  the  gross  Jewish  population  before 
it  was  thinned  by  pestilence,  the  sword  and  famine.  Yolney 
admits  that  at  the  time  of  Titus,  Judea  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  must  have  been  peopled  by  four  millions  of 
inhabitants. \  Gibbon  speaks  of  Syria  as  being  overspread 
with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities,  from  the  time  of  David  to 
that  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  the  inhabitants  as  being  wealthy  and 
numerous.  J  We  are  informed  by  the  philosophical  geographer, 
Strabo,  that  the  territories  of  Yamnia  and  Yoppa  alone  were 
formerly  so  populous  as  to  bring  forty  thousand  armed  men 
into  the  field. §  At  present  they  could  scarcely  furnish  three 
thousand.  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  upper  and  lower 
Galilee  alone,  Josephus  says,  he  collected  an  army  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men.||     He  also  remarks  that  in  his  day  both 

*  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt    and  Syria,  vol.  2,  p.  368. 
\  Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  150. 
\       "      Prophecies,  p.  100. 
§       "  "         p.  129. 

II  Josephus,  B.  II.,  ch.  20,  §  6. 
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Judea  and  Samaria  were  "very  full  of  people,"  and  that  **in 
Galilee  there  were  great  numbers  of  large  cities,  the  smallest 
of  which  contained  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand  souls." 

From  this  extreme  populousness  of  the  land,  attested  by  the  * 
quantity  of  its  ruins,  and  the  assertions  of  these  ancient  writers, 
we  infer  not  only  that  the  immense  and  almost  incredible 
armies,  which  the  Bible  represents  the  country  to  have  fur- 
nished in  former  times,  are  no  exaggeration,  but  we  also  infer 
that  the  land  which  supported  such  immense  masses,  must  have 
been  of  extreme  fertility.  That  this  conclusion  is  a  correct 
one,  may  be  shown  likewise  from  all  the  ancient  authors  who 
have  written  on  Palestine.  All  unite  in  describing  it  as  a  land 
of  great  fertility,  and  thus  corroborating  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  to  this  end.  For  example,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  soil  as 
"  fruitful,  exuberant  in  its  produce,  like  that  of  Italy. "'^  Justin 
in  his  writings  confirms  this  statement.  Ilecatseus  speaks  of 
Judea  as  being  generally  of  a  most  excellent  and  fruitful  soil.f 
Josephus,  writing  of  the  soil  of  Galilee,  says,  "it  is  universally 
rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees,  so 
that  its  fertility  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its 
cultivation. ":[  Of  Judea  he  writes,  "it  is  composed  of  hills 
and  valleys  moist  and  very  fertile.  It  has  abundance  of  trees,  is 
full  of  autumnal  fruit,  and  there  is  no  want  of  water.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  excellence  of  its  grass,  the  cattle  reared  there 
yield  more  milk  than  do  those  of  other  places." §  The  infidel 
Yolney  has  remarked  that  "Syria  was  always  esteemed  a  deli- 
cious country,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ranked,  it 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  their  provinces,  and  even  thought 
it  not  inferior  to  Egypt." || 

Applicable  as  these  descriptions  may  be  to  ancient  Pales- 
tine, they  certainly  are  not  applicable  to  the  country  in  its 
present  state;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  what  might  be  the  case, 
were  the  land,  put  under  a  system  of  vigorous  cultivation,  as  it 

*  Taciti  Historia,  Lib.  6,  ch.  6. 

f  Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  152. 

\  Josephus  de  Bel.  Jud.,  B.  III.,  ch.  3,  §  4. 

§  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  III.,  3,  4. 

II  Voliiey's  Travels  iu  Egypt  and  Syria,  VoL  I.  p.  316. 
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now  app^afs  to  the  eye  of  tlie  traveler,  it  could  not  snpport  ^ 
tithe  of  tlie  population  whicli,  in  former  times,  is  declared  to 
have  inhabited  it. 

The  country,  then,  has  undergone  a  change,  and  to  wha,t 
this  cliange  may  be  oying,  forms  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry.  May  it  not  be  owing  to  its  want  of  cultivation?  Is 
not  its  former  richness  still  inherent  in  the  soil,  and  waiting 
only  the  appliances  of  industry  and  skill  to  draw  it  out?  We 
know  that  for  years  the  land  has  been  allowed  to  go  waste. 
1^0  country  lias,  for  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years,  been  so 
desolated  by  war  as  Palestine.  It  has  been  successively  over- 
run by  the  Romans,  by  the  hordes  of  the  farther  East,  by  the 
Arabs,  Saracens,  Crusaders  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  continual  slavery. 
For  centuries  they  have  been  groaning  under  the  most  op- 
pressive taxation,  the  produce  of  their  land  seized,  and  their 
country  ever  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  who,  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  sweeping  over  the 
land,  destroy  everything  in  their  path.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  the  land  cultivates  his  field  with  his 
musket  in  his  hand,  and  though  the  labor  is  his,  he  knows  not- 
into  whose  possession  the  fruit  of  the  labor  may  fall.  There 
being  thus  no  incentives  to  industry,  almost  the  whole  land  has 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  desert  waste.  But  yet  is  not, 
we  inquire,  its  former  richness  still  inherent  in  the  soil,  and, 
through  the  appliances  of  industry  and  skill,  could  it  not  be 
drawn  forth,  and  the  land,  as  heretofore,  become  a  land  of 
abundance  ?  Could  not  this  desert  waste  be  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  ?  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  many  writers 
and  travelers  that  it  could ;  that  if  a  season  of  tranquillity  and 
peace  were  afiforded  the  land,  and  industry  and  skill  employed 
upon  its  now  barren  soil,  as  aforetime,  every  hill  would  be 
clothed  in  verdure,  and  every  valley  and  plain  covered  with 
exuberant  and  waving  harvests. 

Mr.  Moore,  British  Consul-General  of  Syria,  in  a  report  on 
the  commercial  statistics  of  Syria,  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  remarks  that   "Syria  might  support  ten-fold  its 
12 
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present  population,  and  bring  forth  ten-fold  its  present  pro- 
duce." 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  travels,  has  remarked: — "In  any  part  of 
Judea,  the  effects  of  a  beneficial  change  of  government  are 
soon  witnessed  in  the  conversion  of  desolated  plains  into  fertile 
fields."*  "Under  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,"  he 
adds,  "the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all 
calculation." 

"Galilee,"  says  the  traveler  Malte-Brun,  "would  be  a 
Paradise,  were  it  inhabited  by  an  iiidustrious  people.  Yine 
stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and  a  halt  in  diameter."  f 

Reuiarks  Dr.  Olin : — "  The  soil  of  the  whole  country  has 
certainly  deteriorated  nnder  bad  husbandry,  and  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  means  of  improvement.  But  a  small  degree  of 
skill  and  industry  would  be  sufiicient  to  reclaim  it,  as  must  be 
evident  to  every  traveler  who  has  observed  the  vineyards  near 
Hebron  and  Betlileliem,  and  tlie  gardens  of  Nablous." 

Speaking  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  south  of  Galilee,  this 
same  writer  further  remarks:  "Under  proper  tillage,  it  would 
supply  breadstuff's  for  millions,"  and  then  adds:  "I  put  this 
question  to  nearly  every  traveler  whom  I  met  with  in  or  froui 
the  Holy  Land,  '  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  this  country,  and  of  its  ability  to  feed  a  large  population?' 
and  in  every  instance  the  reply  was  in  corroboration  of  the 
above." 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge,  the  bar- 
renness and  waste  of  this  unhappy  land  is  solely  owing  to  its 
neglect  of  cultivation. 

But  inay  tlie  only  reason  be  found  here  ?  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  if  you  remove  the  forests  of  a  country,  it  di- 
minishes the  supply  of  rain,  and  thus  seriously  impedes  its 
fertility  and  cultivation.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
vast  German  forests;  and  particularly  in  Greece,  since  the  fall 
of  the  plane  trees,  which  once  shaded  the  bare   landscape  of 


*  Clark's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  521. 

f  Scluiltz  in  Pallas,  cited  by  Maltc-Brun,  Geogr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148. 
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Attica.  This  efiect  has  been  experienced  in  Palestine.  Tlie 
forests  of  Ilareth  and  the  tliicket-wood  of  Ziph,  in  Judea ;  the 
forest  of  Bethel,  the  forest  of  Sharon  ;  the  forests  which  gave 
their  name  to  Kirjath  Jearim — "tlie  city  of  the  forests" — all  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  have,  long  since,  disap- 
peared. In  addition,  there  were  immense  groves  of  palm 
trees,  such,  for  example,  as  that  about  Jericho — the  city  of 
palms — not  one  of  which  remains  at  the  present  time ;  im- 
mense groves  of  olives,  such  as  those  which  covered  the  slopes 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  also,  of  pomegranate  and  fig  trees, 
only  a  few  of  which,  comparatively,  remain.  The  consequence 
of  this  has  been  the  drying  up  of  many  of  the  fertilizing  streams 
of  the  country.  The  Kedron  is  no  longer  a  running  brook  ;  the 
Kishon  is  no  longer  the  miglity  river  which  we  would  infer  it 
to  be  from  Deborah's  song.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  the 
countr}^  about  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  so  abounded 
in  water,  tliat  lie  had  to  summon  all  the  strength  of  Israel  to  aid 
in  stopping  the  fountains.  "So  there  w^as  gathered  much  people 
together,"  says  the  author  of  2d  Chronicles,  "who  stopped  all 
the  fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land,  saying  'why  should  the  King  of  Assyria  come  and  find 
much  M^ater ? ' "  But  the  brook  has  dried;  the  fountains  dis- 
appeared, and  the  country  about  Jerusalem  so  destitute  of 
water  tliat  the  traveler  must  carry  a  bottle  of  water  with  him 
in  his  excursions  about  the  environs.  Upon  this  subject  the 
traveler  and  naturalist,  Schubert,  remarks:  "No  soil  could 
be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit  for  cultivation  than  that  of 
Palestine,  if  man  had  not  destroyed  the  source  of  fertility  by 
annihilating  the  former  green  covering  of  the  hills  and  slopes, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  regular  circulation  of  sweet  water, 
which  ascends  as  vapor  from  the  sea,  to  be  cooled  in  the  higher 
regions,  and  then  descends  to  form  the  springs  and  rivers  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs  in  this 
circulation  the  function  of  capillary  tubes." 

To  these  two  sources,  then,  the  neglect  of  the  land,  and  its 
diminished  supply  of  water,  through  the  removing  of  the  forests, 
we  may  safely  attribute  the  present  sterility  of  Palestine.  The 
former  populousness  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  express 
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Btatements  of  ancient  writers,  prove  it  to  have  once  been  a 
land  of  exuberant  fertility.  A  great  change  has  passed  over 
it,  but  not  too  great  for  the  causes  which  we  have  named  fully 
to  effect.  Its  present  desolation,  therefore,  does  not  invalidate 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  which  declares  it  once  to  have  been  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  a  good  land,  eminently 
fertile  and  desirable  to  possess. 

We  may  add,  did  the  land  of  Palestine  appear  otherwise  than 
it  does,  most  truthfully  might  we  look  upon  the  Scriptures  with 
a  sliade  of  suspicion.  Has  not  this  barrenness,  death  and 
desolation  been  foretold  by  God's  prophets,  in  case  his  people 
should  prove  ftxithless  to  him  ?  "  Your  country  is  desolate," 
says  Isaiah;  "your  land  strangers  devour,  and  it  is  desolate  as 
overthrown  by  strangers."  "  You  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose 
leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water."  "Behold, 
the  Lord  maketh  the  land  empty,  and  maketh  it  waste,  and 
turneth  it  upside  down,  and  scattereth  abroad  the  inhabitants 
tliereof." 


i^»>  ♦  >.»» 


AETICLE    VII. 


He/port  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreigrb 
Missions,  presented  at  the  Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  4-7,  1859.  Boston  :  Press  of  T.  K.  Marvin  &  Son, 
42  Congress  Street.     1859;  pp.  196,  8vo. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
has  been  long  and  justly  held  in  the  higliest  esteem  by  all  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country.  As  to  ourselves,  for  nearly 
one  quarter  of  a  century  a  profound  respect  for  it  was  one  of 
our  most  vigorous  and  cherished  sentiments.  Perhaps  that 
Board  never  was  entitled  to  be  considered  a  national  society. 
Yet  confessedly  it  was  an  honor  to  the  whole  land,  and  the 
lustre  which  it  shed  on  the  American  name  throughout  Chris- 
tian Europe,  and  even  in  darkened  Asia  and  Africa,  was  of  the 
highest,  the   noblest,   the  truest   kind.      Now,  however,  we 
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grieve  to  say,  it  lias  ceased  to  have  any  just  title  to  be  called 
the  American  Board,  for  it  has  declared  itself  a  sectional  thing. 
No  longer,  in  any  sense,  can  it  claim  to  repl*esent  this  confed- 
eracy of  Christian  States.  This  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  it  has  made  tliis  year  to  mark  a  new  era  in  its  his- 
tory. Tliis  year  it  has  elected  to  claim  no  longer  a  national 
but  a  sectional  status.  Sectional?  What  does  that  word  sig- 
nify? We  at  the  South,  for  the  most  part,  (few  indeed  are  the 
exceptions  now^  have  felt  the  miglity  power  of  a  filial  instinct 
impelling  ns  to  be  sectional — for  the  section  that  is  our  mother 
has  been  assailed.^  But  there  are  many  at  the  North  who  have 
been  sectional  without  this  sacred  necessity.  They  have  been 
sectional  in  order  to  assail  us.  It  is  with  these  gratuitous  and 
voluntary  sectionalists,  these  fiery  and  bitter  assailants  of  the 
South,  that  this  Board  has  now  elected  to  be  sectional.  It  is  a 
new  era,  therefore,  in  their  history.  The  course  which  they 
have  adopted  towards  the  venerable  Fatliers  and  Brethren  of 
their  Choctaw  Mission  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Phil- 
adelphia, was  altogether  unwelcome  to  many  of  the  leading 
New  School  Presbyterians  who  cooperate  with  them.  It  may 
turn  out,  as  these  gentlemen  apprehended,  that  their  churches 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  position  assumed.  For  this  and 
for  other  reasons,  we  expect  to  see  no  long  continuance  of  the 
union  between  the  New  School  and  our  Congregational  friends 
in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  American  Board  will 
soon  be  simply  the  New  England  Board — the  organ  of  the 
Congregationalist  churches  alone.  Will  it  be  the  organ  oi  all 
of  these  %  Will  it  re-unite  with  itself  once  more  those  Aboli- 
tion ist  elements  in  New  England  that  broke  off  from  it  some 
years  ago  and  formed  the  American  Missionary  Association? 
Logically,  tliat  should  be  the  y^vj  next  step  in  their  nev/ 
course.  Will  the  inauguration  of  such  a  re-union  form  part  of 
the  programme  in  their  next  year's  Jubilee  Meeting? 

There  are  several  distinct  grounds  upon  which  our  long  and 
profound  respect  for  the  Board  based  itself,  independently  of 
those  ties  of  personal  friendship  which  bound  us  to  one  of  its 
deceased  Secretaries,  and  which  still  bind  us  to  its  oldest  living 
Secretary;  and  independently,  also,  of  those  ties  of  common 
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service  which  twenty-five  years  since  united  lis  to  the  Pru- 
dential Committee.  One  of  these  grounds  is,  that  this  Board 
has  sent  out  so  large  a  body  of  Missionaries  and  their  helpers 
into  all  parts  of  the  world.  Excluding  from  the  account  those 
seven  Missionaries  to  the  Choctaws,  recently  cut  off,  they  have 
now  162  ordained  Missionaries  in  the  field — more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  organization  in  this  country  can  report.  Their 
whole  number  of  laborers  from  this  country,  (excluding  again 
the  22  assistant  Missionaries  cut  off,)  is  375.  They  support 
(again  excluding  the  4  Choctaw  Ministers  cut  off)  a  band  of 
493  native  helpers  of  various  kinds  in  the  various  nations. 
Their  churches  (excluding  the  16  Choctaw  churches  cut  off) 
are  137.  The  church  members  now  alive  (excluding  again 
the  1,400  members  of  the  Choctaw  churches)  number  23,31)4. 
These  results  are  certainlv  enoui^h  to  make  a  Missionary  Board 
worthy  of  profound  interest  and  res])ect.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  Missionary  Society  of  our  country.  Their 
receipts  for  their  last  year  were  $350,915  15,  being  an  advance 
upon  the  year  previous  of  $16,816  97.  It  is  the  oldest  mis- 
sionary organization,  if  we  mistake  not,  now  existing  in  tliis 
country.  Not  that  theirs  were  the  first  American  missionary 
efibrts  ever  made.  Far  from  it !  To  say  nothing  of  the  "  So- 
ciety for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  which,  in 
1649,  was  incorporated  in  England,  and  which  sustained  Eliot, 
Mayhew,  Bourn,  and  other  American  Missionaries  to  the 
American  Indians;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  Missionaries  sup- 
ported among  the  Indians  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  in  whose  service  the  great  Jon- 
athan Edwards  labored  as  an  Indian  Missionary  for  six  years, 
and  which,  (aided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Presby- 
teries of  New  York  and  New  Brunswick,)  supported  both 
David  and  John  Brainerd  during  all  their  labors — to  say  noth- 
ing of  these,  there  were  tentative  efforts  by  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  estabhsh  a  mission  in  Africa,  made 
as  early  as  1774,  but  effectually  hindered  by  the  commotions 
of  our  revolutionary  struggle.  There  was  a  Missionary  society 
incorporated  in  Massachusetts  in  1787,  which  passed,  however, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians,  and  still  feebly  exists.     In 
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1796,  the  ]^ew  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed ;  in  1797 
the  ISTorthern  Missionary  Society,  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  ]^ew  York;  and  in  1802,  tlie  Western  Missionary  So- 
ciety, at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsjdvania.  In  1803,  the  General  As- 
sein1)ly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  made  its  first  appropriation 
for  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  It  was  $200,  for  the  support  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn  of  Tennessee,  who  had,  in  1797,  pro- 
posed to  Union  Presbytery  in  Tennessee  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the  Cherokees.  Mr.  Blackburn's  labors  can  be 
traced  from  1803  down  to  1812,  when  it  is  probable  they  were 
broken  up  by  the  war,  in  which,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  all 
the  Southern  Indians  were  engaged.  Tlius  missions  to  the 
heathen  were  not  the  invention  of  this  century.  From  1646 
to  1675,  T*^ew  England  did  more  (says  Mr.  Tracey)  in  propor- 
tion to  lier  ability,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  than  she 
did  from  1810,  when  the  American  Board  was  founded,  down 
to  1839.  From  1646  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  in 
tliis  country  an  uninterrupted  course  of  expenditure  of  wealth 
and  life  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  to  God."^ 

But  though  not  the  first,  the  American  Board  is  the  oldest 
Missionary  institution  of  this  country,  and  it  has  m(5re  Mis- 
sionaries and  more  churches  and  more  church-members  among 
the  lieathen  tlian  any  other  society.  Hence  our  respect  for  it. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  this  statement?  In  what  sense  has 
it  got  tliesc  Missionaries  and  churclies?  It  sitpjoorts  the  former 
and  they  have  gathered  the  latter.  And  where  do  they  get 
the  funds  with  which  to  su])port  all  this  army  of  Missionaries? 
The  Churches  of  ISTew  England  and  tlie  New  School  Presbyte- 
rian Churclies  give  it  to  tliem.  They  are  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  They  are  the  agents  of  all  these  churclies  to 
disburse  their  benevolence  towards  the  heathen.  And  they 
are  the  representatives  of  all  these  missionaries.  They  have  it 
in  charge  to  collect  and  ,to  disburse  Missionary  funds,  and  by 
difi'using  intelligence  from  the  Missions  among  the  churches,  to 
increase  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  cause;  and  they 
have  it  also  in  charge  to  direct,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  the 


*  Sec  Rev.  Jos.  Tracey 's  History  of  the  American  Board,  p.  21. 
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operations  of  the  Missionaries  abroad.  This  is  what  gives 
them  their  lionorable  character.  It  is  this  official  position 
sustained  by  them  which  we  always  respected,  perhaps  without 
knowins:  the  individual  members  of  either  the  Board  or  the 
Committee.  Is  it  not  needful  sometimes  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion we  are  pointing  out?  Do  we  not  sometimes  clothe  an 
institution  of  this  kind  with  honors  that  belong  not  to  it,  but 
to  the  numerous  ])atrons  that  support  it,  or  to  the  humble, 
unnoticed  workers  that  make  it  wdiat  it  is?  The  Missions  of 
this  Board  do  not  belong  to  it,  nor  even  to  the  churches  which 
act  through  this  Board.  On  the  contrary  it  is  those  Missions 
and  the  fruits  God  gives  theui  which  confer  upon  the  Board  to 
a  great  extent  its  honorable  character  and  position.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Missions  could  live  wnthout  the  Board.  There 
could  be  Missions  and  very  flourishing  ones  without  it.  But 
what  w^ould  the  Board  be,  and  what  use  would  there  be  for  a 
Board,  without  the  Missions? 

These  remarks  suggest  themselves,  because  there  seems  to 
prevail  at  tlie  Annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  sometimes  to 
run  through  the  letters  of  the  Secretaries,  the  notion  that 
somehow  tlie  Missionaries  are  the  inferiors  of  these  Secretaries, 
and  the  dependents  of  tliese  churches.  Alas!  M^e  are,  all  of  us 
together,  the  mutually  dependent  as  well  as  the  unprofitable 
servants  of  a  Master,  whose  long-suffering,  patience  and  for- 
bearance, is  our  only  hope.  Men  in  official  position  need  to 
be  w^atchful  of  their  spirit,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God. 
And  when  they  deal  with  the  character  and  standing  of  His 
Ministers  and  His  Churches  among  the  far  off  heathen,  tliey 
must  remember  that  these  arc  His  representatives,  nor  should 
they  forget  how  jealous  He  is  for  His  Word  and  His  Ordi- 
nances. When  a  whole  Presbytery  with  all  its  churches,  (some 
of  the  members  of  this  court  of  the  Lord's  house  being  Mis- 
sionaries of  40  years  standing)  are  cut  off  by  a  Committee  and 
its  Secretaries,  that  have  dogged  them  long  and  cruelly,  for  the 
'''immorality^''  of  building  up  Christianity  amongst  slaves  and 
slaveholders,  and  when,  in  less  than  two  months  after  this  act, 
one  of  these  Secretaries,  a  member  of  this  same  Committee, 
lias  to  be  suddenly  and  disgracefully  turned  out  of  his  office 
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upon  a  charge  of  sinful  and  scandalotcs  conduct^  it  appears 
very  much  like  a  voice  of  special  and  solemn  warning  to  all 
who  "trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  and  despise 
others."  If  t!iis  allusion  appear  to  any  reader  unkind,  we  beg 
him  to  pass  it  over  until  he  shall  have  read  the  remainder  of 
this  article. 

Another  reason  why  the  American  Board  has  commanded 
so  much  respect,  is,  because  they  have  been  riglitly  considered 
as  being  engaged,  along  witii  their  large  band  of  Missionaries 
all  over  the  world,  in  working  out  the  true  principles  of  the 
conduct  of  American  Christian  Missions.  We  think  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  say  that  the  American  Churches  have  some 
advantages  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  work.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  practical  wisdom  that  belongs  to  the  American  charac- 
ter, there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  directness  belonging  to  all  our 
forms  and  modes,  and  there  is  an  independency  of  all  political 
connexions  or  aims  or  objects,  wdiich  make  it  easier  for  our 
missions  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  various  phases  of  things 
among  tlie  heathen  nations.  Accordingly  it  will  probably  be 
found  a  universal  fact  that  American  Missions  escape  certain 
difficulties  thiat  stand  in  the  way  of  missions  from  most  other 
countries.  Moreover,  as  to  the  Missionaries  themselves,  we 
speak  what  we  do  know,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  when  we 
say  that  this  Board  counts  many  men  of  the  highest  character 
amongst  those  whom  it  represents.  Its  Missionaries  in  Turkey 
for  example,  (speaking  now  of  those  whom  we  left  there  in 
184:6,)  are  a  band  of  choice  spirits — men  of  large  heart — in 
many  cases  of  eminent  learning  and  distinguished  ability,  and 
perhaps,  universally,  of  humble  piety.  It  has  been  given  them 
to  guide  their  Missionary  bark  through  dangerous  seas  with 
successful  skilL  There  in  Turkey,  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, have  the  Missionaries  and  their  friends,  the  Prudential 
Committee  and  the  Secret,aries,  been  long  considered  as  engaged 
together  in  studying  and  finding  out  the  right  methods  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  work.  To  lay  down  the  precedents  which 
are  to  guide  the  conduct  of  a  work  like  this,  is  certainl}^  an 
office  and  an  employment  of  the  grandest  and  the  noblest 
kind.  And  there  have  been  amongst  these  Secretaries  and 
13 
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members  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  not  a  few  men  of 
real  prudence  and  true  wisdom.  Worcester  and  Evarts,  and 
Cornelius  and  Wisner  and  Armstrong,  Secretaries  in  the  old 
times,  and  Bartlet,  Sj^ring,  Morse,  Reed  and  Woods,  early 
members  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  were  all  princes  in 
Israel. 

It  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  such  a  Board  as  this  guided  amiss, 
and  persuaded  to  adopt  principles  of  Missionary  policy  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.  To  witness  a  serious 
blunder,  by  those  we  were  long  accustomed  to  venerate,  is  dis- 
tressing— it  is  like  witnessing  the  stumbling  of  one's  father. 
The  American  Board  may  have  often  erred — but  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  perhaps,  that  they  never  before  committed  so 
great  an  error  as  this. 

For  yet  another  reason,  we  acknowledge  that  this  Board  long 
deserved  our  respect— namely,  that  it  endeavored  for  years  to 
remain  true  to  the  original  principles  of  its  constitution,  whilst 
the  Abolitionists  were  striving  to  enlist  its  influence  for  their 
cause.  We  do  not  ascribe  to  this  Board  the  merit  of  a  per- 
fectly firm  and  unflinching  attitude,  at  the  beginning,  in  favor 
of  their  own  non-intervention  with  a  subject  over  which  they 
had  no  just  control;  nor  can  we  assert  that  they  very  long 
continued  to  resist,  without  any  yielding,  the  unfair  pressure 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Neither  yet  can  we  say  that, 
once  drawn  into  a  discussion  with  the  Abolitionists,  they  ex- 
pressed, even  as  early  as  1845,  at  Brooklyn,  such  sentiments 
respecting  slavery  as  a  full  and  just  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject  would  have  enabled  them  to  do.  But  we  say  that, 
considering  their  position  and  circumstances,  they  deserved 
our  respect  for  the  efi'orts  they  made  to  keep  their  Institution 
true  to  the  original  principles  of  its  constitution.  They  have 
been  forced  into  their  present  position,  after  vain  eflbrts  at  re- 
sistance. 

This  Missionary  Board  was  instituted  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  on  the  29th  June,  1810,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  devising  ways  and  means,  and  adopting  and  prose- 
cuting measures,  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands."     They  were  incorporated  on  the  20tli  June, 
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1812,  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  by  supporting 
Missionaries,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." To  devise  the  ways  and  means ^  and  to  adojpt  and  jprose- 
cute  measures^  for  the  support  of  Missionaries  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Bible^  was,  therefore,  the  end  of  their  creation. 
And  their  name  corresponds  to  this  end  — "  Cominissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions."  To  them,  as  Commissioners^  were  the 
funds  of  the  friends  of  Foreign  Missions  all  over  the  United 
States  invited  to  be  sent,  and  they  would  faithfully  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  donors.  Now,  we  say  that  they  made  long 
and  earnest  efforts  to  continue  faithful  to  this  original  design 
and  end  of  their  creation,  and  for  this,  as  long  as  it  continued, 
they  were  entitled  to  respect. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  history  of  the  pressure  that  has 
resulted  in  forcing  them  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Abolitionists. 
It  coumienced  in  1840,  when  the  Board  was  meeting  at  Provi- 
dence, Ehode  Island,  with  a  memorial  from  sundry  ministers 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  Board's 
sending  their  collecting  agents  to  the  South,  or  accepting  the 
subscriptions  of  slaveholders.  The  report  adopted  by  the 
Board,  on  this  memorial,  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  me- 
morialists' ground,  that  God  will  not  accept  the  fruits  of  rob- 
bery for  sacrifice ;  suggests  caution  in  judging  the  character 
and  motives  of  donors  to  missions;  but,  declines  to  take  any 
order  on  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  the  practical  difficulties 
that  would  attend  any  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
memorial. 

This,  of  course,  was  enough  gained  by  the  Abolitionists, 
through  this  first  movement,  to  encourage  their  renewal  of  the 
onset.  Their  principles  and  reasonings  are  acknowledged  as, 
on  the  whole,  correct.  Practical  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  them,  alone,  are  pleaded  before  the  bar  of  the  rising  fanati- 
cism, as  though  it  could  recognize  any  such  difficulties. 

Thus,  after  thirty  years  receipt  and  use  of  the  money  of 
slaveholding  Christians — after  all  the  foundations  of  the  foreign 
missions  of  the  Board  have  been  laid  in  blood  and  sin,  it  begins 
to  be  determined  that  no  more  of  such  materials  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  superstructure ! 
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The  next  year,  1841,  at  Pliiladelphia,  tliere  is  a  memorial 
from  ministers  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  complaining 
of  the  Board's  "studied  silence"  on  the  subject  of  shivery,  and 
calling  on  them  to  "make  known  their  view^s  and  feelings,  so 
that  they  should  be  recognized  by  all,  as  sympatliizing  with 
those  Christians  wlio  deeply  abhor  that  system  of  abomina- 
tion." The  memorialists,  "in  addition  to  the  consideration 
that  it  is  right,"  say,  also,  that  "a  regard  to  the  pecuniary 
safety  of  the  Board  renders  it  expedient."  "The  contributions 
nuist  ultimately,  and  that  before  long,  be  suspended,  if  the 
Board  shall  think  it  their  duty  to  observe  such  a  studied  si- 
lence." 

In  reply  to  this  memorial,  the  Board  urge  that  they  were 
"incorporated  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  in.lieatlien  lands,  by  supporting  Missionaries  and  diffus- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;"  that  they  and  their  Mis- 
sionaries "have  always  confined  their  efforts  to  this  one  ohject — 
great  enough  for  angels  as  well  as  men;"  and  they  declare  it 
"a  duty  of  the  first  importance — a  duty  required  by  a  consci- 
entious regard  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  us,  to  continue 
to  pursue  our  one  great  object  with  undivided  zeal,  and  to 
guard  watchfully  against  turning  aside  from  it,  or  mixing  any 
other  concern  with  our  appropriate  work  as  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions." 

Had  they  stopped  there,  the  memorialists  would  doubtless 
have  felt  that  they  had  gained  nothing  at  all  by  this  effort. 
But  the  Board's  reply  goes  on  to  say,  that  "it  is  indeed  evident 
that  this  Board  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  can 
sustain  no  relation  to  slavery  which  implies  aj)probation  of  the 
system,  and,  as  a  Boards  can  have  no  connection  or  sympathy 
with  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
Board,  cannot  be  expected  to  pass  resolutions  or  adopt  mea- 
sures against  this  system,  any  more  than  against  other  specific 
forms  of  evil  existing  in  the  community." 

Next  year,  1842,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  there  are  several  me- 
morials on  this  subject.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  urged  that 
the  Board  had  expressed  o})inions  relative  to  other  prevailing 
evils,  as  intemperance,  etc. 
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The  Board  say,  in  reply,  if  tliey  liave  referred  to  any  hin- 
drances to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as  prevailing  in  the 
countries  where  their  missions  are  established,  and  as  counter- 
acting the  work  there,  it  was,  of  course,  a  legitimate  subject 
of  their  animadversion.  "But  if,  at  any  time,  it  had  gone  any 
further  tlian  this,  and  expressed  opinions  relative  to  innnorali- 
ties  or  evils  of  any  kind  prevailing  -in  this  country,  and  not 
directly  counteMcting  the  labors  of  the  Missionaries,  such 
action  was  a  departure  from  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
Board  was  organized,  and  by  which  its  proceedings  should 
always  be  governed."  And  then  they  conclude  their  deliver- 
ance on  this  subject  by  intimating  that,  if  any  do  not  approve 
of  their  position,  they  can  choose  some  other  agency  for  car- 
rying out  their  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  abroad. 

In  1844,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  more  memorials  are  presented, 
to  which  the  Board  make  no  new  reply,  referring  simply  to 
its  former  declarations,  and  repeating  its  hint  that  those  dis- 
satisfied with  its  conduct  should  employ  other  agents— wdiicli 
accordingly  was  done,  about  this  time,  by  the  formation  of  the 
^^  American  (!)  Missionary  Association"  by  a  few  Abolitionists. 
This  year,  however  (1844),  occurs  the  first  reference  in  the  me- 
morials of  the  disaffected  to  the  subject  of  Choctaw  slave- 
holding.  ]^othing  can  be  done  with  the  Board  on  the  subject 
of  slaveholders'  offerings,  and,  therefore,  a  new  point  of  attack 
is  sought  out  and  found.  And  the  Board  promises,  this  year, 
to  look  into  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Choctaws'  connection 
w^itli  slavery,  and  report  the  next  year; — and  thus  the  ball  rolls 
along. 

In  1845,  at  Brooklyn,  'New  York,  the  Board  come  out  with 
sufficiently  strong  expressions  relative  to  the  "  wickedness  of 
the  system  of  slavery,"  respecting  which  there  is  "probably 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  and  its  friends  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion."  But  they  declare  as  "among  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  to  be  adhered  to  in  planning  and  conducting 
every  mission  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  the  great 
Bedeemer  and  Head  of  the  Church"  these  two : 

1.  "That  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
cannot  be  scripturally  and  rightfully  denied  to  those  who  give 
credible  evidence  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ." 
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2.  "That  the  Missionaries  in  connection  with  the  Churches 
which  they  have  gathered,  are  the  rightful  and  exchisive 
judges  of  what  constitutes  this  adequate  evidence." 

We  recall  to  mind  just  here  that  it  was  this  same  year  (1845), 
about  four  months  previous  to  this  meeting  of  the  Board,  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Old  School, 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  while  they  condemned  what  no 
good  man  at  the  South,  no  Christian  slaveholder,  will  approve, 
viz :  the  evils  that  are  incidentally  connected  Avith  the  system 
of  slavery,  as  with  all  human  institutions,  did  yet  declare  to 
the  same  effect  with  these  two  fundamental  principles  adopted 
by  the  American  Board,  that  "the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spirit- 
ual body,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  the  religious  faith 
and  moral  conduct  of  her  members,  and  that  she  cannot  legis- 
late where  Clirist  has  not  legislated,  nor  make  terms  of  mem- 
bership which  lie  has  not  made."  They  added  that  they  could 
not  "denounce  the  holding  of  slaves  as  necessarily  a  heinous 
and  scandalous  sin,  calculated  to  bring  upon  the  Church  the 
curse  of  God,  without  charging  the  Apostles  of  Christ  with 
conniving  at  such  sin,  and  introducing  into  the  Church  such 
sinners."  Standing  firm  on  this  Scriptural  ground,  this  church 
has  ever  since  enjoyed  peace  and  quiet  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
while  at  the  same  time,  through  her  ministers  and  churches  at 
the  South,  she  has  been  humbly  endeavoring  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  both  bond  and  free.  What  an  honor  and  what  a  blessing 
it  would  have  proved  to  the  American  Board,  if  New  England, 
instead  of  being  a  country  where  a  little  knowledge  generally 
diffused,  has  proved  itself  a  dangerous  thiiig,  (making  every 
man,  and  many  a  woman,  a  teacher  and  a  reformer,  to  set  up  his 
or  her  miserable  "half-truths"  oftentimes  a2:ainst  even  Christi- 
anity  itself,)  had  enjoyed  a  sober  and  enlightened  state  of  public 
sentiment,  which  could  have  acquiesced  in  these  fundamental 
Christian  principles,  and  allowed  the  Board,  like  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  to  go  on  with  its  good  work  of  forty  years  stand- 
ing amongst  the  Choctaw  Indians  and  their  African  slaves !  And 
surely,  it  would  seem  as  though  these  plain  Scriptural  princi- 
ples, maintaining  alike  the  rights  of  our  Head  and  King  to  pre- 
scribe His  own  terms  for  the  admission  of  any  man  into  the  fel- 
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lowship  of  His  kingdom,  tlie  Churcli,  and  also  the  rights  of  His 
Chiircli,  imtrammelled  and  uncontrolled  by  any  outside  press- 
ure, to  judge  through  her  Representatives,  respecting  the  appli- 
cation of  these  terms ;  surely  it  would  seem  as  though  these 
principles  would  have  been  enough  to  settle  forever  the  right 
of  the  Choctaw  Christians  to  be  free  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
their  Congregational  brethren  in  New  England !  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Prudential  Committee  had  now  at  length  so  far 
succumbed  to  the  rising  power  of  this  tyrant  fanaticism,  that 
on  the  19th  November,  1845,  immediately  after  this  Brooklyn 
meeting,  they  write  to  ffie  Choctaw  Missionaries  that  they  should 
^' train  their  Church  members  to  the  duty  of  emancipating  their 
slaves,"  and  that  they  "should  do  whatever  they  could  as  dis- 
creet Christian  men  and  Missionaries  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  give 
the  Indians  correct  views  on  this  subject,  and  to  induce  them 
to  take  measures,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  bring  this  system 
of  wrong  and  oppression  to  an  end."  In  other  words,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  now  take  the  ground  that  "  Missionaries  of 
the  Lord  Jesus"  may^  nay  must^  as  such^  interfere  with  the 
politics  of  the  countries  and  peoples  they  are  sent  to, — but  dis- 
creetly !  How  far  does  this  fall  short  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  various  countries,  which  has  made 
their  name  deservedly  so  odious  ?  And  is  the  American  Board 
willing  to  be  understood  as  requiring  its  Missionaries  to  inter- 
fere with  the  politics  of  all  the  governments  to  whose  subjects 
it  sends  them,  and  from  which  governments  it  at  the  same  time 
claims  for  these  Missionaries  protection  by  the  United  States  ? 
Or,  is  it  only  the  poor  Choctaw  Indian  Government  with  which 
it  makes  so  free  ? 

Let  us  proceed  with  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  press- 
ure on  the  Board. 

In  1846,  the  subject  of  slavery  was  barely  introduced.  In 
1847,  (says  the  New  Englander  for  May,  1849,)  it  appeared  to 
be  the  "impression  on  some  minds  that  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tion by  Mr.  Greene  (the  letter  just  now  referred  to)  had  not 
been  regarded"  by  the  Missionaries  to  the  Choctaws  ;  but,  as  it 
was  proposed  to  send  out  shortly  a  Secretary  to  visit  that  mis- 
sion, the  whole  subject  was  deferred  till  the  subsequent  meeting. 
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At  the  same  meeting  in  1847  the  question  appears  to  have 
arisen  wliether  indeed  tlie  Board  had  the  power  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  its  Missionaries  about  tlieir  teachin<>:.  The  Prudential 
Committee  is  requested  to  present  a  written  report  at  the  next 
meeting  "on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  to  be  exercised 
over  the  Missionaries,  and  on  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Board  for  the  nature  of  the  teachings  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
for  the  character  of  the  churches."  Meanwhile  two  vacancies 
occurring  among  the  Secretaries,  tliej  are  filled  with  two  men 
of  abolitionist  sympathies,  viz:  Rev.  Mr.  Treat  and  Bev.  Dr. 
Pomroy.  And  now  you  shall  see  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
American  Board  towards  the  point  whither  fanaticism  has  long 
been  driving  it. 

The  meeting  of  1848,  at  Boston,  comes  on,  and  the  report 
on  the  control  of  the  Missionaries'  teacliing  is  presented. 
Amongst  other  points,  the  Prudential  Committee  claim  that 
the  Board  has  the  right  to  enforce  correct  religious  teaching — 
and  the  rule  by  which  they  propose  to  judge  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Missionaries  is  "the  Evangelical  doctrines  generally 
received  by  the  churches  and  set  forth  in  their  confessions  of 
faitli,"  and  "the  ecclesiastical  usages  prevalent  among  the 
churches  operating  through  the  Board."  As  to  the  mission 
churches,  they  can  be  reached  only  "through  the  Mission- 
aries," but  "the  Committee  may  and  must  inquire  whether 
the  Missionaries  are  doing  their  duty." 

The  reader  who  has  patiently  followed  us  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  this  point  is  no  doubt  astonished  to  perceive  how 
far,  in  a  few  years,  driven  by  the  lash  of  faction,  and  led  by 
two  Secretaries  (out  of  three)  that  sympatliize  with  abolition- 
ists, the  Prudential  Committee  has  travelled  from  tlic  orio-inal 
principles  of  tlie  Board's  Constitution  ?  Did  any  of  its  found- 
ers or  patrons  at  the  beginning  dream,  or  did  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  design  to  clothe  this  junto  of  gentlemen  in 
Boston — this  Board  ad  interim^  consisting  of  eight  laymen  and 
three  ministers — with  all  this  power?  Were  they  expected  to 
interj^ret  confessions  and  judge  of  doctrines  for  all  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America?  Let  us  do  the  Board  the  justice 
to  state  distinctly  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  document,  but 
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resolved  that  "the  whole  subject  be  left  for  the  present  where 
it  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prudential  Committee."  We 
believe  it  has  never  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  since  that 
time.  The  doctrines  of  the  report  have,  however,  been  pub- 
licly denied  in  the  Board's  meetings. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  1848  was  also  read  the  report  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Treat's  visit  to  the  Choctaw  Missions,  and  his 
famous  letter  addressed  to  those  Missionaries  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Committee.  This  letter  takes  the  ground  distinctly  that  "  the 
system  of  slavery  is  always  and  everywhere  sinful,"  and  that 
"  all  slave-holding  is  sinfnl,  too,  except  where  it  is  involuntary 
or  continued  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave."  The  Mis- 
sionary must  denounce  it,  "  but  discreetly^''  and  must  require 
of  all  slaveholders  who  would  come  to  the  communion  table, 
"proof  that  they  are  free  from  the  guilt  of  the  system."  The 
Missionary  must  also  "  abstain  from  using  slave  labor,  for  thus 
he  helps  to  make  the  system  profitable  to  the  owner  of  the 
slave."  And  the  Committee  has  "the  right  to  withhold  sup- 
port from  them"  if  they  do  not  obey  these  instructions. 

Tliis  monstrous  production,  so  unscriptural  in  its  doctrines, 
so  false  in  its  philosophy,  so  low  in  its  moral  tone,  so  confused 
in  its  reasonings,  and  so  narrow  in  its  spirit,  was  reviewed  by 
tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  January, 
1849,  and  along  with  it  the  report  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, before  referred  to,  was  also  reviewed.  The  reviewer 
described  the  letter  as  unexceptionable  in  manner.  It  was 
"couched  in  the  blandest  terms.  It  w^as  evidently  penned 
with  the  determination  that  no  word  should  grate  on  the  most 
delicate  ear.  JN^evertheless,  it  is  perfectly  Archiepiscopal  in 
its  tone.  It  is  written  just  as  'the  Servant  of  Servants'  is 
wont  to  write."  The  reviewer  also  pointed  out  how  prepos- 
terous as  well  as  dangerous  were  the  claims  of  this  Committee 
to  the  control  over  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Churches.  He 
also  dwelt  upon  the  position  taken  by  the  Committee  against 
allowing  the  use  of  slave  labor  in  the  domestic  and  farming 
operations  of  the  Missionaries.  Their  poor,  sickly  wives  must 
not  hire  a  slave  to  cook  or  to  wash  for  their  large  boarding- 
schools,  lest  the  system  of  slavery  be  thereby  encouraged ! 
14 
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And  yet  the  whole  E"orth,  and  the  Committee,  donbtless,  like- 
wise, were  daily  nsliig  the  products  of  slave  labor!  Tliis,  said 
the  reviewer,  is  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
It  is  being  dreadfully  troubled  about  the  mote  in  our  brother's 
eye,  while  totally  unmindful  of  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own 
eye.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  to  say  that  this  whole  letter 
seems  to  us  full  of  a  mistaken,  self-righteous  spirit — carping  at 
trifles  in  laborious,  devoted  men  in  the  wilderness,  while  blind 
to  ten-fold  greater  evils  of  the  same  nature,  which  pass  with- 
out rebuke  in  our  pampered  churches  at  home." 

The  reviewer  also  thus  sets  forth  the  general  character  of 
this  letter:  "The  doctrine,  then,  of  this  letter  is,  that  slavery 
is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  sinful.  Christ  condemned  it, 
though  not  in  words.  The  Apostles  abstained  from  denouncing 
it  only  on  motives  of  expediency.  Slaveholding  is  excusable 
and  consistent  with  church-membership  only  when  involun- 
tary, or  when  temporarily  continued  at  the  request  of  the 
slave,  and  for  his  benefit.  The  Missionaries  are  to  inculcate 
these  principles,  and  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  shall  free  the 
mission  churches  from  all  participation  in  the  system.  Even 
hiring  slaves  is  to  be  abstained  from,  though  the  consequence 
should  be  the  disbandinii;  the  missionary  schools.  We  have 
never  understood  that  the  avowed  al)olitionists  go  any  farther 
than  this.  They  inculcate  these  doctrines  in  plainer  terms, 
and  in  a  more  straightforward,  clear  headed  manner.  They 
are  more  peremptory  in  their  demands,  and  violent  in  their 
spirit.  But  as  to  all  essential  matters,  their  doctrines  are  those 
liere  presented. "■^' 

The  eftect  of  this  review  was  sensibly  felt  at  the  Missionary 
House,  Boston.  In  February,  1849,  inmiediately  on  its  appear- 
ance, the  Secretaries  issued  a  printed  circular,  over  their  own 
names,  setting  forth  that  there  was  a  "misapprehension"  in 
the  minds  of  many  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Prudential 
Committee's  correspondence  with  the  Choctaw  Mission.  Mr. 
Treat's  letter  " had  not  an  authoritative  character" — did  not 
"give  the  instructions  of  the  CoAimittee,  but  only  their  opin- 
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ions,  suggestions  and  arguments,  to  be  replied  to  by  the  Mis- 
sion, witli  its  opinions,  suggestions  and  arguments."  "With 
this  practical  distinction  in  view  (they  plead),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Committee  and  the  Secretaries  have  done  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples recognized  by  the  Board  at  Brooklyn,  namely,  that 
credible  evidence  of  piety  is  the  only  thing  to  be  required  for 
admission  into  the  churches  gathered  among  the  heathen;  and 
that  the  Missionaries  and  tlieir  churches  are  the  rightful  and 
exclusive  judges  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  evidence."  They 
add,  Avhat  now  sounds  even  more  strangely:  "We  merely  add, 
that  the  Committee  have  never  had  any  intention  of  ^cutting 
off''  the  Choctaw  Mission  from  its  connection  with  the  Board." 
On' the  contrary,  they  "would  repeat  the  sentiment  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Treat,  expressing  their  undiminished  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  faitlifulness  of  these  servants  of  Christ." 

In  1849, 1850, 1851,  1852,  nothing  worthy  of  note,  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  occurs  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  except 
that,  in  1852,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  same  Mr.  Treat,  wdiose 
letter  made  the  Choctaw  Missionaries  partakers  in  the  sins  of 
Choctaw  slaveholders,  to  bring  in  a  report  on  the  success  of 
the  Indian  missions,  in  which,  along  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions, repeatedly  employed,  in  praise  of  tlie  growing  temper- 
ance, improving  agriculture,  advancing  education,  excellent 
government,  and  consistent,  prayerful,  intelligent  and  zealous 
piety  of  these  same  slaveholding  Choctaws,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing language  about  their  churches:  "When  w^e  enter  their 
churches,  we^ieel  that  the  Lord,  in  very  deed,  is  in  the  midst 
of  them."  In  1852,  then,  the  Choctaw  churches  were  not  very 
great  sinners,  in  the  Board's  apprehension,  albeit  fully  tole- 
rating in  their  communion  a  system  pronounced,  in  1849,  to 
be  "always  and  every  where  sinful;"  nor  were  the  Choctaw 
Missionaries,  condemned  in  1849,  in  a  very  bad  position  in 
1852 — for  where  they  were,  their  Lord  was  likewise.  They 
allowed  slaveholders  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  without 
"proving  themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  the  system,"  and 
their  Lord  allowed  it,  too,  for  in  very  deed  He  was  Himself 
"in  the  midst"  of  those  churches  to  bless  them  ! 
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In  March,  1853,  there  is  held,  at  the  Mission  House,  Boston, 
a  formal  correspondence  on  slavery,  between  the  two  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Board  sympathizing  with  the  Abolitionists,  in  which 
one  of  them  asks,  and  the  other  answers,  certain  questions 
about  the  connection  of  the  Choctaw  missionaries  with  slavery. 
This  is  printed  for  use,  as  a  circular.  Mr.  Treat  is  author  of 
the  answers,  and  gives  the  most  favorable  account  possible  of 
the  progress  of  things  in  that  mission !  In  like  manner,  he 
reads  at  the  annual  meeting  this  year,  1853,  another  very  fine 
report  of  progress  among  the  Choctaws.  It  is  evidently  the 
policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  the  Secretaries,  to 
let  their  action  in  1848  pass  into  oblivion,  if  the  'Abolitionists 
will  only  let  them  alone. 

But  this  may  not  be.  In  1854,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
this  Choctaw  question  again  comes  up  under  the  full  blast  of 
the  Kansas  excitement.  Tliere  had,  also,  been  some  legisla- 
tion by  the  Choctaws  against  Abolitionists,  excluding  from  the 
Kation  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  should  be  found 
interfering  with  tlie  rights  of  slaveholders.  This  legislation,  it 
is  quite  possible,  had  been  provoked  by  the  visit  and  letter  of 
Mr.  Treat,  referred  to  before,  for  he  was  somehow  regarded 
by  the  Choctaws  as  an  Abolitionist — especially  by  the  appli- 
cation which  the  Mission,  it  was  suggested,  should  make  to  the 
Nation  to  release  them  from  their  contract  about  the  boarding 
schools,  rather  than  continue  to  hire  the  slaves  w^ho  cooked  and 
washed  for  the  Mission  families.  This  legislation  of  the  Choc- 
taws,  deemed  by  them,  no  doubt,  a  measure  of  self-defence, 
was  extremely  offensive  to  all  the  Abolitionists  in  the  Board. 
At  the  close  of  a  debate,  which,  like  the  one  preceding  the 
recent  action  at  Philadelphia,  terminated  at  a  very  late  hour 
of  the  night,  the  Treat  letter  was  endorsed  in  full  by  the 
Board. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Prudential  Committee  appears  to  have 
felt  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  for  such  men  as  Horace  Ilolden, 
in  New  York,  were  found  to  be  protesting  against  their  course. 
Their  Kew  York  Secretar}^,  Pev.  G.  W.  Wood,  is,  therefore, 
sent  oft*  to  the  Choctaw  country  to  arrange  a  new  platform. 
Amongst  ten  thousand  men  that  might  have  been  employed 
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on  such  a  mission  as  this,  very  few  would  be  capable  of  con- 
ducting it  as  skillfully  as  did  Mr.  Secretary  Wood.  We  know 
Dr.  Wood,  personally,  well,  and  personally,  love  him  much, — 
albeit  his  proceedings  in  this  case  did  not  consist  perfectly  with 
the  estimate  we  had  formed  of  his  character  during  an  inter- 
course of  several  years  whilst  we  were  colleagues  in  missionary 
labors  in  the  East.  He  has  so  much  genuine  kindness  of  heart, 
and  so  much  softness  and  gentleness  of  manner,  and  so  clear 
and  discriminating  a  mind,  that,  coming  as  he  did,  a  deputa- 
tion, clothed  with  so  much  power,  he  of  course  proved  a  most 
persuasive  legate  of  the  Board.  The  platform  which  he  drew 
up,  and  which  the  Missionaries  signed,  was  so  completely  per- 
vaded with  the  principles  of  abolition,  that  it  is  amazing  how 
such  men  as  those  Missionaries  are  well  known  to  be,  could 
ever  have  given  it  their  assent.  Their  own  statements  of  the 
views  they  held,  which  had  been  previously  published,  are  in 
utter  inconsistency  with  that  Goodwater  platform.  When, 
however,  Dr.  Wood's  report  of  the  result  of  his  embassy  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Observer,  soon  after  his  return,  pre- 
senting this  platform  and  his  comments  upon  it,  the  Mission- 
aries felt  so  sensibly  that  they  were  put  into  a  false  position  by 
it,  that,  as  we  happen  to  know,  they  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  their  protest  against  the  whole 
report. 

In  October,  1855,  the  Board  meets  at  Utica,  IS'ew  York. 
The  senior  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  is  absent  in  India. 
The  other  two  Secretaries,  Rev.  Mr.  Treat,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Poui- 
roy,  attend  that  meeting,  having,  as  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, and  can  see  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt,  this  protest  of 
the  Missionaries  with  them  ;  and  yet,  they  suffer  the  whole  case 
to  be  publicly  settled  on  the  basis  of  that  Goodwater  platform, 
and  Dr.  Wood's  narrative  and  comments,  without  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  to  the  Missionaries'  protest  then  folded  away  in 
their  own  pocket!  So  much  aggrieved  by  all  this  are  the  Mis- 
sionaries when  the  tidings  reach  their  ears,  that  they,  or  some 
of  them,  send  in  their  resignation  without  delay.  The  senior 
Secretary  by  this  time  has  returned  from  India,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious to  have  the  Missionaries  withdraw  their  resignation.     The 
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Committee  accordingly  propose  this.  The  Missionaries  consent, 
on  condition  that  the  Treat  letter  and  all  the  previons  legisla- 
tion of  the  Board  abont  slavery  be  considered  as  witlidrawn, 
and  the  Missionaries  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  work  "  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  onr  Lord  and  His  Apostles." 
"To  entertain  this  proposition  for  a  moment  was  impossible," 
said  the  Hon.  Linns  Child,  the  Committee's  representative  in 
the  late  Philadelphia  discussion  ;  yet  with  these  terms  as  de- 
manded by  the  Missionaries  lying  before  them,  tlie  Committee 
voted  for  that  year  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Choctaw  mission,  and  have  continued  to  do  the  same  ever 
since,  until  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  1 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  occui's  at  jSTewark,  New  Jersey, 
in  1856,  the  Board,  now  guided  by  the  senior  Secretary,  seeks 
by  one  stroke  of  policy  to  set  itself  right  with  the  Xew  School 
Presbyterian  Church  (which  lias  always  been  of  their  constitu- 
ency), in  relation  to  the  East  Lidia  Missions,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  with  the  Old  School  Missionaries  amongst  the  Choctaws. 
They  substantially  renew  tlie  Brooklyn  platform,  declaring  that 
they  have  themselves  no  ecclesiastical  power,  and  no  control 
over  the  missionary  churches,  and  remitting  to  the  Missionaries 
and  their  churches,  all  questions  of  internal  discipline,  as 
belonging  rightfully  to  them  alone. 

In  1857,  the  Board  say  of  their  Indian  Missions:  "We  can 
not  too  highly  ap])reciate  the  perseverance,  the  faithfulness, 
and  the  cheerful  and  self-denvini»;  labors  of  our  Missionaries." 
The  Prudential  Committee  tell  of  the  Missionary  stations  among 
the  Choctaws,  that  have  "received  decisive  marks  of  the  Di- 
vine favor."  And  they  close  their  report  about  these  Choc- 
taws with  this  language :  "  We  may  hope  that  He  who  keepeth 
covenant,  and  sheweth  mercy,  will  not  forsake  this  interesting 
people,  but  that  His  grace  will  abound  to  them  more  and 
more."  The  Committee,  then,  hoped,  in  1857,  that  He  who 
keepeth  covenant  will  not  forsake  this  interesting  people,  not- 
withstanding the  guilt  that  still  lay  npon  them  by  their  slave- 
holding!  Where  is,  meanwhile,  the  resignation  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries? It  is  sleeping  and  taking  its  rest.  The  Committee's 
conscience  will  not,  at  this  time,  suffer  them   to  accept  it: 
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they  liave  before  tliein  tlie  fear  of  tlie  Covenant-keeper,  who 
lias  not  forsaken,  and  will  not  forsake,  the  poor  Choctaw 
churches.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fear  of  the  AboU- 
tionists  is  also  before  the  Comniitteo's  eyes,  and  they  dare  not 
refuse  to  accept  this  resignation.  It  must  rest  for  a  while,  till 
the  Committee  can  see  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  safety,  more 
plain  and  clear  before  their  eyes! 

In  September,  1858,  the  Board  meets  at  Detroit.  In  May 
of  that  year,  the  Abolitionists  had  met  with  a  humiliating  de- 
feat in  the  Tract  Society  at  New  York,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  a  corporate  member  of  the 
Board,  is  present  at  Detroit,  and  is  smarting  under  his  own 
and  his  party's  discomfiture.  He  is  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  that  portion  of  the  Board's  Annual  Report 
which  relates  to  the  Choctaws  and  some  other  Indian  Missions. 
In  his  re])ort  he  speaks  of  ''  various  religious  bodies  in  the 
States  nearest  to  the  Choctaws,  among  whom  there  has  been, 
as  is  well  known,  a  lamentable  defection  from  some  of  the  first 
and  most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian  morality,  in  so  much 
that  Christianity  has  been  represented  as  the  warrant  for  op- 
pressiou,  and  Christ  as  the  minister  of  Sin."  This  report  was 
adopted  unanimously !  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  Dr.  Ba- 
con's own  motion,  the  language  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
thus:  "Insomuch  that  Christianity  has  been  represented  as 
the  warrant  for  a  system  of  slavery  which  offends  the  moral 
sense  of  tlie  Christian  world,  and  Christ  has  thereby  been  rep- 
resented as  the  Minister  of  Sin."  Reference  is  had  in  this 
report  to  tlie  fact  that  "Our  brethren  among  the  Choctaws 
are  in  ecclesiastical  relations  with  religious  bodies  in  the  ad- 
joining States,  the  States  from  which  the  leading  Choctaws  are 
deriving  their  notions  of  civilization  and  of  government."  The 
report  concludes  by  expressing  the  wish  that  "  the  Board 
might  be  relieved,  as  early  as  possible,  from  the  unceasing  em- 
barrassments and  perplexities  connected  with  the  Missions  in 
the  Indian  territory."  The  Congregationalist  newspaper  of 
Boston,  commenting  on  this  report,  gives  the  sense  of  it  thus: 
"  By  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bacon's  report,  incipient  measures 
have  been  taken  to  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  the 
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Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations,  the  Board  thus  bearing  its  tes- 
timony against  shivery  as  existing  among  them.  This  action, 
so  harmoniously  secured,  has  reheved  the  Board  of  what,  as 
some  feared,  miglit  prove  a  serious  embarrassment." 

Thus  the  Board  has,  at  length,  been  driven  to  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  its  support  from  the  Choctaw  Missionaries,  and 
so,  its  connection  with  the  Choctaw  churches,  and  of  with- 
drawing "«5  eai'ly  as  possible^  But  how  shall  this  be  done? 
"With  the  prompt  decision  of  men  believing  what  they  assert, 
namely,  that  the  religious  bodies  with  which  their  Missionaries 
are  in  full  sympathy  as  well  as  outward  connection,  and  there- 
fore, of  coui-se,  these  Missionaries  tJiemselves,  and  the  Indian 
churches  they  have  gathered,  "have  made  a  lamentable  defec- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian 
morality ;  have  made  Christianity  the  warrant  for  '  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,''  and  Christ  the  minister  of  Sin''''?  Oh,  no! 
I^ot  thus  did  the  Committee  proceed ;  but  they  open  a  fresh 
correspondence  with  these  degraded,  immoral  and  blaspheming 
Missionaries ! !  It  is  again  the  Bev.  Mr.  Treat  who  writes  to 
these  abandoned  sinners,  and  he  has  not  yet  laid  aside  his 
smooth  blandishments.  We  subjoin  his  letter,  with  the  answer 
of  the  Missionaries,  and  we  request  the  reader  to  notice  with 
care,  not  only  the  fraternal  kindness  expressed  in  these  letters 
for  the  wicked  Missionaries  themselves,  but  the  "most  cordial 
and  friendly  sentiments"  entertained  towards  those  corrupt 
and  degraded  Choctaw  churches.  Let  him  also  carefully  ob- 
serve the  grounds  on  which  the  Connnittee  base  the  proposed 
separation  from  men  and  churches  that  have  abandoned  the 
most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian  morality — namely,  to  free 
themselves  from  "embarrassments,"  and  to  save  their  "ti-eas- 
ury"  from  loss.  The  necessary  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  the 
dishonor  and  wrong  of  being  in  any  way  connected  with  it  as 
a  sinful  thing,  are  not  felt. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Treat. 

"Missionary  House,  Boston,  October  5,  1858. 
^'  To  the  CJioctaw  Mission: 

'^  Dear  Brethren  :  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing are  already  in    your  hands.      You  will   have  read,  with   special 
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attention,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  that  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  which  relates  to  your  mission.  This  paper,  you  will  remember, 
has  the  following  sentence:  *It  seems  to  your  Committee  desirable 
that,  the  Board  should  be  relieved,  as  early  as  possible,  from  the 
unceasing  embarrassments  and  perplexities  connected  with  the  missions 
in  the  Indian  Territory.'  The  Prudential  Committee,  concurring  in 
this  opinion  for  various  reasons,  respectfully  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion, whether,  in  existing  circumstances,  it  be  not  wise  and  expedient 
that  your  connection  with  us  should  be  terminated. 

*'  You  will  readily  believe  that  this  suggestion  is  made  with  unfeigned 
regret.  We  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  your  Libors.  For  the 
churches  which  you  have  gathered,  we  entertain  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  sentiments.  For  yourselves,  we  have  a  strong  fraternal  feel- 
ing. For  the  older  brethren,  especially,  we  must  ever  cherish  the 
tenderest  affection.  It  is  with  emotions  of  sadness,  therefore,  that  we 
contemplate  a  separation  from  you. 

"  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  call  in  question  the  facts  on  which  the 
Committee  at  Detroit  founded  their  opinion.  We  find  in  our  churches 
an  increasing  desire  that  the  Board  may  be  freed  from  the  'embarrass- 
ments' above  referred  to.  By  reason  thereof,  it  is  said,  the  donations 
to  the  treasury  are  less  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  our  churches,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  missions,  on  the 
other.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  political  agitations,  which  are  likely  to 
take  place  in  coming  years,  must,  of  necessity,  aggravate  the  evil. 

''The  report  to  which  your  attention  is  now  called,  refers  to  difficul- 
ties which  you  have  encountered,  because  of  your  present  relation. 
This  consideration  you  will  at  once  appreciate;  the  Committee  have  no 
occasion,  therefore,  to  enlarge  upon  it.  They  will  only  add  that  these 
difficulties  will  be  likely  to  increase  hereafter. 

''  But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  our  future  co-operation,  which  the 
report,  already  mentioned,  did  not  notice.  The  Prudential  Committee 
question    their  ability    to  keep   your  ranks  adequately  filled.     When 


tidino;s  came 


to    us,   a  few    days 


ago. 


that  our  excellent  friend  and 
brother,  Mr.  Byington,  was  dangerously  sick,  an  inquiry  of  painful 
interest  arose,  'Who  can  take  his  place  V  We  had  no  person  ready 
to  occupy  such  a  post;  and,  in  view  of  our  past  experience,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  one. 

"The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
agreement  of  your  opinions  with  those  of  the  Board.  In  any  view  of 
the  case,  which  they  have  been  able  to  take,  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  The  measure  is  proposed  as  one  of  Christian  expediency;  and 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  present  it  for  your  consideration. 

"We  have  said  that  this  communication  is  made  with  unfeigned 
regret.  But  our  sorrow  is  lessened  by  the  hope,  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  among  whom  you  dwell,  will  not  suffer.  We  have  thought 
it  probable  that  you  would  come  into  connection  with  that  Missionary 
Board,  under  which  two  of  your  number  formerly  labored — a  Board 
which  has  your  cordial  sympathy  and  your  entire  confidence.  Its  mis- 
15 
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sionaries  are  your  'fellow  workers  unto  the  kin^idom  of  God/  in  a 
common  field.  This  would  facilitate  a  transfer  of  your  relation.  Ec- 
clesiastically you  would  make  no  change. 

''Praying  that  the  God  of  missions  may  keep  you  henceforth,  and 
direct  all  your  labors,  so  that  the  comfort  and  joy  which  you  have 
hitherto  received  therein,  shall  be  forgotten  by  reason  of  the  more 
abundant  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  promise,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours,  in  behalf  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

S.  13.  TEEAT,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M." 

Reply  of  the  llissionaries. 

^'Yakni  Okciiaya,  Choctaav  Nation,  December  24,  1858. 
"  To  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  31.  : 

"Dear  Brother:  We  have  received  your  kind  letter  in  behalf  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  under  date  of  Oct.  5.  We  cordially  recip- 
rocate to  yourself  and  the  Committee  the  fraternal  feelings  which  you 
have  expressed  towards  vs. 

''You  refer  us  to  the  report  in  relation  to'  our  mission,  adopted  by 
the  Board  at  Detroit,  and  especially  to  the  following  sentence:  'It 
seems  to  your  Committee  desirable  that  the  Board  should  be  relieved, 
as  early  as  possible,  from  the  unceasing  embarrassments  and  perplexi- 
ties connected  with  the  missions  in  the  Indian  Territory.'  And  you 
add,  'The  Prudential  Committee,  concurring  in  this  opinion  for  various 
reasons,  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration,  whether,  in  existing 
circumstances,  it  be  not  wise  and  expedient  that  your  connection  with 
us  should  be  terminated.' 

"You  do  not  mention  the  source  of  these  'embarrassments  and  per- 
plexities;' but,  we  presume,  they  arise  from  our  relation  to  slavery. 
Such  have  been  the  peace  and  quiet  among  us  on  this  subject,  for  the 
past  two  years,  that  we  fondly  hoped  the  agitation  had  ceased,  not  to 
be  renewed  in  such  a  way  as  seriously  to  affect  us.  Hence  the  action 
of  the  Board  at  Detroit  took  us  by  surprise. 

"We  have  taken  into  prayerful  consideration  the  ([uestion  submitted 
to  us  by  the  Prudential  Committee.  We  have  sov.ght  for  light  on  the 
subject.  As  for  ourselves,  through  the  favor  of  a  kind  Providence,  we 
see  nothing  in  our  present  circumstances  requiring  a  separation.  Our 
position  and  course  in  reference  to  shivery  are  defined  in  our  letter  from 
Lenox,  dated  Sept.  G,  1856.  These,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  our 
people,  meet  with  their  cordial  approbation;  we  are,  therefore,  going 
forward  without  disturbance  in  our  appropriate  work  as  missionaries. 
Whether  circumstances  may  not  hereafter  arise,  which  will  render  a 
separation  necessary,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  say;  but  we  apprehend 
no  such  difficulty,  from  the  Choctaw  people,  or  from  others  in  this 
region. 

"In  regard  to  our  course  above  mentioned,  we  would  remark,  that  it 
is  the  same  as  has  been  uniformly  practiced  by  the  mission  from  its 
commencement,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  had  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the   Secretaries  and   the  Prudential  Committee  for  more  than 
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five-and-twenty  years,  and  was  finally  approved  with  perfect  unanimity 
by  the  Board  at  Brooklyn  in  1845.  However  great  may  have  been  our 
shortcomings  in  duty,  we  believe  this  our  course  to  be  right  and  scrip- 
tural; and  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the 
Board  to  sustain  us  in  what  is  scriptural  and  right. 

''  In  your  letter  you  say,  '  We  have  thought  it  probable  you  would 
come  into  connection  with  that  Missionary  Board  under  which  two  of 
your  number  formerly  labored/  That  Board,  as  you  have  said,  'has 
our  cordial  sympathy  and  entire  confidence/  But  that  Board  is  the 
organ  of  the  'religious  bodies  in  the  adjoining  States,^  with  which  we 
'are  in  ecclesiastical  relations;' and  '  the  various  religious  bodies' in 
these  States  are  charged,  in  the  report  adopted  by  the  Board  at  Detroit, 
with  '  a  lamentable  defection  from  some  of  the  first  and  most  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  (christian  morality/  Is  not  this  an  implied  censure  upon 
us?  If  not,  is  there  not  an  inconsistency  in  the  above  suggestion  of 
the  Prudential  Committee?  We  have  no  assurance  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  Board  would  consent  to  a  transfer  of  the  mission  to 
their  care. 

"  We,  therefore,  refer  the  question  back  to  the  Prulential  Com- 
mittee, to  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  deem  best.  We  regret  that 
^jither  the  Board  or  the  churches  should  sustain  injury  on  our  account. 
Y\''e,  however,  do  not  think  that,  in  our  labors  as  missionaries,  we  have 
done  that  wliich,  by  the  gospel  standard,  can  be  regarded  as  just  cause 
of  offence. 

"  Be  assured,  that  it  is  not  a  light  matter  with  us  to  diifer  with  the 
Prudential  Committee  and  the  Board,  as  respects  the  question  which 
you  have  submitted  to  us.  In  our  opinion  important  principles  are 
involved. 

"  AVe  trust  and  pray  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  give 
wisdom  from  above,  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  in  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  Mission, 

C.  KINaSBUBY,  Chairman. 

"C.   C.  COPELAND,  Cleric:' 


We  confess  ourselves  amazed  at  the  tortuous  windings  of 
tins  whole  transaction,  as  we  have  been  tracing  it  along  from 
the  beginning,  but  at  no  portion  of  it  more  than  at  this  last 
strange  proceeding  of  the  Committee.  Our  wonder  is  not 
diminished  when  we  recall  how,  at  the  Board's  meeting  in  De- 
♦  troit,  alter  the  unanimous  adoption  of  Dr.  Bacon's  lieport,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  closing 
address,  declared  that  "this  Board  is  not  an  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, and  may  not  be  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
of  the  specific  purposes  of  anti-slavery  men."  This  speech  and 
the  re])ort  of  Dr.  Bacon  are  surely  not  both  to  be  taken  as 
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representing  the  sentiments  of  the  American  Board  !  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  use  of  language,  semi-officially^ 
which  contradicts  the  official  expressions  before  employed  ? 
Were  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  designed  as  a  plaster,  for 
Dr.  Bacon's  wounded  feelings,  and  as  a  gratification  of  the 
Abolitionists,  while  the  closing  speech  of  the  President  was  to 
serve  as  a  net  to  encompass  the  Conservatives?  Or,  does  the 
Board  say  things  it  does  not  mean,  and  utter  charges  it  does 
not  believe  ?  When  they  talk  of  Slavery  as  contrary  to  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  morality,  and  resolve,  on  account 
of  it,  that  they  are  bound  to  abandon  their  own  w^ork  of  forty 
years'  standing,  and  yet  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  Board 
is  not  anti-slavery,  and  may  not  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
for  anti-slavery  purposes,  and  then,  tlirough  their  Prudential 
Committee  and  Secretaries,  Avrite  and  submit  to  the  Missiona- 
ries the  wisdom  and  the  expediency  of  severing  the  connection, 
we  are  reminded  that  it  has  been  said,  there  are  a  class  of 
Christians,  so  called,  who,  when  convinced  that  a  thing  is  sinful, 
must  after  that  be  also  convinced  it  is  expedient  to  abandon  it. 
The  reader  is  no  doubt  impatient,  and  so  are  we,  to  reach  the 
end  of  this  painful  narrative.  We  have  seen  how,  after  the 
Board  has  publicly  declared  that  Slavery  is  a  sin^  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries involved  in  the  guilt  of  it,  and  that  they  must  there- 
fore be  got  rid  of,  the  Conunittee  "  respectfully  suhmiV  to  these 
very  men  "whether  in  existing  circumstances  it  is  not  wise  and 
expedient  that  the  connection  should  cease."  And  we  have 
seen  how  tlie  Missionaries  refuse  to  fall  into  the  snare  set  for 
them,  by  acquiescing  in  any  sense  in  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  their  own  excision.  Had  they  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  wise  and  expedient  that  the  connection  should  be  sev- 
ered, the  Committee  might  then  have  acceded  to  it,  as  desired 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  would  thus  have  avoided  what  (by 
Mr.  Treat's  own  acknowledgment  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Mission)  the  Committee  all  along  strove  to  avoid  :  namely,  the 
creation  of  a  sympathy  at  home  on  behalf  of  the  Missionaries. 
But,  while  more  than  two  years  before  this  time,  the  Mission- 
aries had  resigned  for  injustice  done  them,  they  will  not  say 
now  that  wisdom,  or  truth,  or  justice,  requires  them  to  be  cut 
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off ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  cut  off,  the  Committee  and  the  Board 
must  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  act. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  Committee  despair  of  either  forcing 
or  persuading  the  Missionaries  in  any  respect  to  change  their 
ground,  either  as  to  their  work  among  the  Choctaws,  or  as  to 
their  relation  to  the  Board.  They  will  stand  just  where  they 
have  stood  for  forty  years,  and  the  changes  shall  all  be  on  the 
part  of  their  friends  in  Boston.  So  the  Prudential  Committee, 
beat  out  by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  these  simple-hearted, 
but  clear-headed  brethren  in  the  wilderness,  resolve  to  '^dis- 
continue''* the  Choctaw  Mission.  Of  course,  Mr.  Treat  again 
appears  on  the  stage.  He^as  a  difficult  part  to  act.  We  sub- 
join his  letter,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  he  acquits  himself.  The 
reader  who  has  traced  with  us  the  progress  of  this  history  from 
the  beginning,  needs  no  commentary  on  this  letter.  Let  him 
notice,  particularly,  the  grounds  on  which  the  cutting  off  is 
placed.  Let  him  also  observe  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Committee  in  their  remarks  appended  to  this  letter  of  their 
Secretary.     We  take  them  from  their  late  Annual  Report : 

Letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Treat, 

"  Missionary  House,  Boston,  July  27,  1859. 
"  To  the  Clioctaw  Mission  : 

''Dear  Brethren, — Your  favor  of  December  24  would  have  received 
an  earUer  answer,  but  for  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  give  it  their 
most  careful  attention.  Seldom  have  they  felt  more  deeply  their  need 
of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  than  during  the  deliberations 
which  this  letter  has  occasioned.  It  is  their  prayer  and  their  hope, 
that  the  Divine  approval  will  rest  upon  the  result  to  which  they  have 
been  brought. 

''The  suggestion  which  was  submitted  to  your  consideration,  in  re- 
gard to  the  discontinuance  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  among  the  Choc- 
taws, you  have  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  '  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  shall  deem  best.'  In  doing  this,  however,  you  have  made  the 
following  statement :  'Our  position  and  course,  in  respect  to  slavery, 
are  defined  in  our  letter  from  Lenox,  dated  September  6,  1856.  These, 
80  far  as  they  are  known  to  our  people,  meet  with  their  cordial  appro- 
bation ;  we  are,  therefore,  going  forward  without  disturbance  in  our 
appropriate  work  as  missionaries.'  Had  this  extract  been  received  in 
September  last,  it  might  have  given  a  different  direction  to  our  cor- 
respondence. 

"It  is  proper  that  we  should  review,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the 
history  of  a  question  which  has  received  so  much  attention  within  the 
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last  few  years.  You  remark  that  your  policy  had  Hhe  full  approbation 
of  the  Secretaries  and  the  Prudential  Committee  for  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  was  finally  approved  with  perfect  unanimity  by  the 
Board  at  Brooklyn.'  For  much  of  the  time  since  the  meeting  at 
Brooklyn,  we  have  supposed  that  there  was  no  material  difference  be- 
tween your  mission  and  Qurselves.  In  the  year  3848,  indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  divergency  ;  but  in  the  following  year  you  declared 
your  assent  to  the  letter  of  the  Cherokee  mission,  dated  March  21, 
1848,  'as  expressing  in  a  clear  and  condensed  manner'  your  'main 
views  and  principles ;'  and  verbal  statements,  subsequently  made  by 
some  of  your  number,  gave  tie  Committee  very  great  st-.tisfaction. 
"Whatever  doubts  may  have  arisen  in  1854,  they  were  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  report  which  Mr.  Wood  presented  to  tlie  Committee  in 
June,  1855.  The  statement  of  principles  which  received  your  assent 
at  Goodwater,  fully  confirmed  our  previous  in)pressions.  When,  there- 
fore, we  received  from  four  of  your  number  the  letter  of  November  18, 
1855,  asking  that  their  connection  with  the  Eoard  might  be  dissolved, 
we  were  slow  to  believe  that  there  was  any  substantial  disagreement, 
and  immediately  requested  them  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration 
a  second  time.  We  could  harmonize  the  facts  which  had  come  to  our 
knowledge,  only  by  supposing  that  these  brethren  had  written  under 
very  serious  mistipprehecsious.  Hence,  too,  the  Committee  did  not 
regard  the  letter  of  September  6,  1856,  signed  by  six  of  your  number, 
as  final.  The  view  which  they  entertained  of  the  case,  was  embodied 
in  their  minure  of  December  8,  1857,  in  which  they  affirmed  their  be- 
lief that  the  sentiments  of  the  brethren  who  siirned  the  Goodwater 
document,  w^crc  in  substantial  accordance  with  those  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  their  dithcultics  were  tlio  result  of  misapprehensions,  which 
could  not  be  easily  removed  wiJiout  a  personal  conference. 

"  In  looking  back  from  their  present  position,  the  Committee  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  their  action,  after  receiving  the  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 185G,  was  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  brethren  who  signed 
it  declined  to  withdraw  their  'letter  of  resignation,'  and,  at  the  same 
time,  embodied  their  main  difficulties  in  the  following  propositions,  viz. 
'1.  The  objections  which  we  have  had  to  endorsing  the  letter  of  June 
22,  1848,  still  remain.  Nor  can  Ave  acquiesce  in  the  suggestions  and 
arguments  of  that  letter,  or  declare  our  readiness  to  act  in  accordance 
with  thein.  2.  We  were  much  grieved  by  the  action  of  the  Board  at 
Hartford;  and  we  still  deeply  regret  it.  o.  The  construction  put  upon 
the  Goodwater  document,  by  the  l^oard  atUtica,  makes  it  impracticable 
for  us  to  regard  that  as  an  exponent  of  our  views.' 

''  The  event  has  proved  that  an  acceptance  of  the  'resignation,'  just 
at  this  point,  would  have  been  the  simplest  and  easiest  solution  of  a 
problem,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity.  The  friends  of  the 
Board  would  have  felt  that  the  Committee  were  justified  in  taking  this 
step  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  generally  supposed  that  no  other 
course  could  have  been  safely  pursued.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
your  work  also,  so  far  as  the  Committee  can  judge,  if  they  had  assented 
to  the  proposal  at  once.     Still,  in  view  of  all   the  circumstances,  the 
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appropriations  f^:'  1857  were  made  as  usual.  With  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  question  distinctly  in  mind,  the  Committee  might  reasonably 
hope  that  yuur  position,  sooner  or  later,  would  materially  change;  and 
they  were  then,  as  they  always  have  been,  extremely  reluctant  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  closing  their  labors  among  the  Choctaws. 

"In  1849,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  your  mission  accepted  the 
letter  of  the  Cherokee  brethren,  dated  March  21,  1848,  ^as  expressing 
in  a  clear  and  condensed  manner'  its  'main  views  and  principles/ 
In  1855,  the  members  of  that  mission  accepted  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, which  received  your  assent  at  Goodwater.  By  these  they  still 
abide.  Your  late  communication,  however,  refers  to  the  letter  of  Sep- 
tember G,  1S56,  as  defining  your  position  ;  and  you  also  say  that  its 
sentiments,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  have  the  cordial  approbation  of 
your  people,  and  therefore  you  are  going  forward  without  disturbance 
in  your  appropriate  work.  A  recent  letter  from  the  Superintendent 
and  Trustees  of  the  Choctaw  schools,  in  this  connection,  has  a  special 
significance.  It  requests  the  Committee  to  'authorize  some  person  to 
meet'  them,  and  'make  a  final  separation  from  the  American  Board/ 
'We  have  no  apology  to  make,'  it  continues,  -or  argument  to  oflfer.^ 
'  Wc  only  hope  it  might  be  effected  in  peace  and  friendship.' 

"  The  result  therefore  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  come,  is  briefly 
this  :  1.  The  position  which  the  Board,  with  the  Committee,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  you,  with  tl'.e  Cherokee  mission,  on  the  other,  occupied  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1855,  six  of  your  number,  after  the  maturest 
reflection,  and  with  entire  conscientiousness  we  doubt  not,  have  relin- 
quished. 2.  In  doing  this,  they  dissent  from  the  opinions,  not  only  of 
the  Board  and  the  Committee,  but,  as  we  believe,  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  constituents.  We  are  thus  taken  buck  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  October,  185'],  when  these  brethren  de- 
clined to  withdraw  their  resignation  ;  with  this  difterence,  however, 
that  no  additional  delay  can  be  expected  to  issue  in  a  favorable  change. 
The  letter  of  November  13,  1855,  had  said,  'We  are  fully  convinced 
that  we  cannot  go  with  the  Connnittee  and  the  Board  as  to  the  manner 
in  which,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  missionaries,  we  are  to  deal 
with  slavery  ;'  and  it  had  also  said,  'We  have  no  wish  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  further  tiouble  on  the  subject;  and  as  there  is 
no  prospect  that  our  views  can  be  brought  to  harmonize,  we  must  re- 
quest that  our  relation  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  may  be  dissolved  in  a  way  that  will  do  the  least  harm 
to  the  Board  and  our  mission.'  The  Committee  find  themselves  com- 
pelled at  length  to  act  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  desire  which 
was  then  expressed.  It  has  been  our  cherished  and  earnest  hope,  as 
the  long  delay  will  have  shown,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  this  result. 
Now,  however,  wc  are  persuaded  that  the  greatest  efiiciency  of  the 
Board,  as  also  the  highest  success  of  your  efforts,  require  that  a  con- 
nection which  awakens  so  many  pleasant  reminiscences,  should  in  its 
present  form  come  to  a  close.  A  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  has  arisen 
among  the  churches,  which,  as  the  case  now  stands,  is  almost  certain  to 
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increase.  Aside  from  the  injury  that  will  accrue  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  our  constituency  from  a  prolonged  agitation,  the  income  of 
the  Board  must  inevitably  suffer;  while  the  claims  of  nearly  all  the 
great  missionary  fields  are  so  urgent,  that  any  diminution  of  our  receipts 
would  prove  a  serious  calamity.  K)xv  the  other  hand,  continued  discus- 
sion can  hardly  fail,  as  it  seems  to  the  Committee,  to  embarrass  your 
labors. 

"We  do  not  forget  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  have  prevailed  among  your  people  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
fact  is  easily  explained.  The  Board  has  been  free  from  agitation  during 
this  period,  and  so  you  have  felt  no  disturbing  force.  But  if  your  re- 
lation to  the  Board  continues  on  its  present  footing,  neither  you  nor  we 
can  rely  on  this  exemption  hereafter.  The  letter  from  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Trustees  of  the  Choctaw  schools,  already  referred  to,  shows 
us  what  we  have  reason  to  expect. 

"  The  inquiry  may  possibly  occur  to  you,  ^  Why  did  the  Committee 
send  us  the  letter  of  October  5,  1858?'  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  They  said  in  that  letter,  you  will 
remember,  that  they  did  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the  agreement  of 
your  opinions  with  those  of  the  Board.  They  could  not  assume  that 
you  accepted  the  Good  water  statement;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
they  assume  your  final  rejection  of  it.  Hence  they  pursued  a  line  of 
argument,  suggested  by  the  action  of  the  Board  at  Detroit,  which  ren- 
dered any  discussion  of  this  topic  unnecessary. 

''  All  that  was  said  in  that  letter  to  express  our  sorrow  in  view  of 
the  contemplated  change,  and  our  affection  for  you  and  your  people, 
we  would  repeat  with  additional  emphasis.  The  thought  that  this  let- 
ter brings  your  mission  to  a  close  is  exceedingly  painful !  ^J'here  is  no 
other  course,  however,  which  we  can  properly  pursue.  It  is  the  recorded 
judgment  of  the  Board  that  it  should  be  relieved,  as  early  as  possible, 
from  the  difficulties  which  have  grown  out  of  its  operations  in  the 
Indian  TerritoVy.  In  this  opinion,  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth, 
the  Committee  are  obliged  to  concur. 

"  It  only  remains  that  I  apprise  you  of  the  formal  action  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  26th  of  July ;  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Resolced,  1.  That  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  connected  with 
the  missionary  work  among  the  Choctaws,  which  affect  injuriously,  as 
well  the  labors  of  the  brethren  in  that  field,  as  the  relations  sustained 
by  the  Board  to  its  friends  and  patrons,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  to  discontinue  the  Choctaw  mission ;  and  the  same 
is  hereby  discontinued. 

**  Resolved,  2.  That  the  members  of  this  mission  be  informed  that 
the  preceding  resolution  does  not  at  once  terminate  their  personal 
relations  to  the  Board ;  that  they  are,  nevertheless,  at  liberty  to  make 
such  arrangements  for  the  future  as  they  shall  severally  judge  proper, 
and  that  the  Committee  fully  recognize  their  claim  to  such  pecuniary 
aid,  whenever  they  shall  retire  from  their  connection  with  the  Board, 
as,  in  accordance  with  its  rules  and  usages,  it  is  able  to  afford. 
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"  I  am  also  authorized  to  say,  (1)  that  the  Committee  propose  to  g've 
you  as  a  retiring  allowance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  property  now  in 
your  possession  and  occupancy,  (except  so  much  as  may  be  in  the 
boarding  schools;)  and,  (2)  that  thoy  regard  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and 
Byington,  in  consideration  of  their  advanced  age  and  long  continued 
service,  as  having  special  claims  upon  the  Board;  and,  therefore, 
unless  they  shall  elect  to  become  united  with  some  other  missionary 
organization,  these  brethren  will  be  at  liberty  to  look  to  the  Board  for 
such  a::nual  assistance  as  shall  be  needful  for  their  comfort  and  support 
during  the  residue  of  their  lives. 

"  I  remain,  dear  brethren,  very  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 
in  behalf  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 

"S.  B.  TREAT,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

"  It  gives  the  Committee  great  pleasure,  in  closing  this  report,  to 
believe  that  a  work  has  been  accomplished  among  the  Choctaws,  of 
high  and  permanent  value.  Whatever  maybe  said  of  Indian  missions, 
in  the  general,  this  is  no  failure.  The  efforts  of  the  Board  have 
demonstrated,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  red  man,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  may  attain  to  all  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization. 
For  the  honor  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  and,  still  more,  for  the  honor  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  this  truth  should  live  forever." 


"When  tlie  Board  meets  in  Philadelphia,  in  September  last, 
it  confirms  the  act  of  the  Committee,  and  so  the  affair  ends. 
We  append  here  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board 
to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Prudential  Committee's  Annual 
Report  was  submitted,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  unwilling  were 
some  of  the  Board  to  acquiesce  in  this  course  ;  also,  a  Minor- 
ity Peport  from  the  same  Sub-Committee.  Neither  of  these 
reports  was  accepted,  yet  both  have  great  significance.  The 
one  exhibits  the  attitude  of  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
Board.  The  other  is  the  production  of  Hon.  Linus  Child,  who 
was  elected,  at  the  last  meeting,  a  member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  who  took,  as  we  would  judge,  the  most  promi- 
nent part  amongst  the  speakers  who  defended  the  action  of  the 
Committee.  After  a  long  debate,  both  this  report  and  Mr. 
Child's  substitute  are  laid  on  the  table,  and  not  well  knowing 
what  to  do  in  the  premises,  the  Board,  at  1  o'clock  at  night, 
agree  to  adopt  and  sanction  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Treat's  last  letter. 
16 
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Majority  Report. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  the  E-oport  on  the  Choctaw  Mission  was 
referred,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  Statement  and  Reso- 
lution, as  expressive  of  their  views  : 

"This  Mission,  as  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  so  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  cherished  under  the  care  of  this  Board.  For  more  than  forty 
years  it  has  been  in  existence,  occupying,  during  all  this  period,  a  large 
place  in  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  churches  here  represented.  It 
has  passed  through  trials,  but  in  spite  of  them  it  has  flourished  and 
prospered. 

"  Repeated  revivals  of  religion  ;  the  ingathering  of  many,  from  time 
to  time,  into  the  Church  ;  the  holy  lives  of  those  brought  out  of  pagan 
darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Grospel,  have  been  the  divine  attestation 
to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Apostolic  men  who,  for  so  many  years,  have 
labored  in  this  field.  The  wild  Indian  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  and 
the  savage  brought  into  a  state  of  civilization,  has  refuted  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that,  in  his  case,  to  civilize  was  to  destroy. 

"  Were  these  churches  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  institutions  of 
religion  without  further  aid,  their  separation  from  this  Board  would  be 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  their  growth — a  result  full  of  joy  to 
those  who  had  so  long  contributed  to  secure  it.  But  when  such  a  sep- 
aration is  contemplated  before  this  time  hiis  arrived ;  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discontinue  the  Mission,  and  dismiss  the  laborers  from  the 
field,  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  this  Board,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  or  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  evil  of  slavery,  then 
it  is  fit  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken  only  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  has  satisfied  the  members  of 
this  Board  of  its  necessity. 

"  It  may  be  tliat  the  best  interests  of  the  Mission  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  Board  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  separation  ;  but,  in  this 
case,  it  should  be  brought  about  df'liberately,  and  after  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  fairly  presented  to  the  churches.  Your  Committee  feel 
that,  for  this  Board  to  confirm,  at  this  meeting,  the  action  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  in  discontinuing  this  Mission,  would  be  regarded  by 
many  of  the  churches  contributing  largely  to  its  resources,  as  at  least 
premature. 

''In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  deliberate  and  intelligent  action  on 
this  question,  your  committee  recommend  : 

"  That  this  whole  subject  be  committed  to  a  Committee  of , 

(members  of  this  Board,)  with  instructions  to  examine  it;  and  if,  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  the  Choctaw  Mission,  to 
consider  what  arrangements  are  necessary  to  render  such  discontinu- 
ance least  perilous  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  that  nation,  and  just 
to  the  members  of  the  Mission,  and  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  ]>oard. 

"  Your  Committee  also  recommend  that,  for  this  year,  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  should  grant  the  Mission  the  usual  supplies. '' 
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Minoriiy  Report. 

"I.  Revived,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  involved  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Missionaries  in 
the  Choctaw  Mission,  since  the  year  1847,  the  happiness  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  prosperity  in  their  work,  will  be  promoted  by  their 
separation  from  this  Board,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  termination  of 
their  connection  will  greatly  relieve  the  Board  of  the  serious  and  pain- 
ful embarrassments  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

''  II.  Resolved,  That  this  Board  entertain  feelings  of  the  highest  re- 
spect, confidence  and  afi"ection  for  the  devoted  men  connected  with 
this  Mission,  and  cordially  and  gratefully  appreciate  their  self-denying 
and  faithful  labors,  which  have  been  signally  blessed  of  God  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Chojptaw  Nation,  and  most  earn- 
estly desire  that  larger  fruits  of  these  years  of  toil  may  cheer  them  in 
the  future  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  and  christian  enterprise. 

"III.  Resolved,  That,  while. we  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  at  the  withdrawal  of  this  Board  from  a  field  which  has 
been  cultivated  for  so  long  a  period,  with  so  much  prayer  and  Christian 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  and  with  so  many  severe  hardships 
and  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries,  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
commend that  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  terminating 
the  connection  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  with  the  Board,  be  concurred  in, 
with  this  distinct  modification,  that  the  usual  appropriations  for  a  year 
be  made  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Miss  onaries,  in  order  that, 
with  comfort  to  themselves,  they  may  go  on  with  their  work  until  they 
shall  have  fully  matured  their  plans  for  the  future. 

"We  also  here  put  on  record,  as  a  concluding  portion  of  this 
history,  the  correspondence  of  the  discontinued  Mission  with, 
the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  This  body  has 
appropriated,  we  learn,  $8,000  for  neighborhood  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  besides  the  $800  referred  to  in 
the  resolutions,  for  the  Female  Boarding  Schools  at  Pine 
Ilidge,  Wlieeloclv  and  lyanobbi — this  being  the  amount  here- 
tofore appropriated  to  these  three  schools  by  the  American 
Board. 

"  Statement  by  the  Missionaries 

*^  To  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  relative  to  the  three 
Female  Boarding  Schools,  recently  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board. 

*'  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives 

of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  General  Council  assembled  : 

'^As  the  American  Board  of  Missions  has  withdrawn  its  patronage 
from  the  Mission  and  the  schools  which  it  had  in  this  nation,  the  un- 
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dersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Mission  a  Committee  to  lay 
the  subject  before  your  honorable  bodies,  beg  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : 

*'  The  Choctaw  Mission  was  commenced  forty-one  years  ago  last 
June.  The  Missionaries  were  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of 
Choctaw  children,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel.  What  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  education  is  known  to  the  nation.  We  need  not  speak  of 
that  now. 

''  In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Saviour,  we  preached  the 
Gospel,  as  we  had  opportunity,  to  all  who  were  willing  to  hear  it.  We 
made  no  distinction  between  the  red  man,  the  white  man,  and  the 
black  man,  and  when  any  gave  evidence  of  piety,  whether  they  were 
masters  or  slaves,  we  received  them  into  our  churches. 

"  For  laborers,  both  in-doors  and  out,  we  hired  such  as  we  could  find 
in  the  country.  We  hired  white  people,  and  red  people,  and  slaves,  as 
we  had  need,  and  as  we  had  opportunity. 

"  Our  practice,  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  was  the  same  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Mission  ;  and  for  many  years  it  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  Board,  and  of  its  officers.  In  1844  memo- 
rials were  presented  to  the  Board  against  our  receiving  slaveholders 
into  our  churches ;  and  before  this  time  objections  had  been  made  to 
our  employing  slave  labor.  These  memorials  were  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee. 

*'In  1845,  this  Committee  made  their  report.  It  was  a  long  and 
able  document,  and  fully  sustained  the  course  the  Mission  had  taken. 
The  report  of  this  Committee  was  approved  by  every  member  of  the 
Board  that  was  present  at  that  meeting. 

'^  But  notwithstanding  this  unanimous  approval  of  the  Mission  by 
the  Board,  the  subject  was  not  suifered  to  rest.  There  were  those 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Board  who  continued  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Choctaw  Mission  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Board. 

*'In  1848,  Mr.  Treat  was  sent  out  to  confer  with  us  in  relation  to 
the  difficulty.  We  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Treat.  He  went  back 
and  wrote  us  a  letter,  in  which  we  were  strongly  urged  '  to  pursue 
such  a  course  as  shall  deliver  the  Choctaw  churches  from  all  connection 
with  slavery;'  and  'to  dispense  altogether  with  slave  labor.'  To 
this  letter  we  could  not  give  our  assent.  For  years  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  our  assent  to  that  letter,  but  it  was  never  obtained. 

"  At  almost  every  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  slavery  in  the  Choc- 
taw Mission  was  brought  up,  and  remarks  were  made,  and  resolutions 
passed,  which  we  could  not  approve,  and  which  were  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  people.  Believing  that  we  could 
never  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Board,  in  1855  we  sent  in  our 
resignation.  This  was  not  accepted,  and  we  were  requested  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  matter,  and  to  withdraw  our  resignation. 

'^  In  1856,  we  informed  the  [Prudential]  Committee  that  we  could 
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not  withdraw  our  letter  of  resignation ;  that  our  difficulties  still  re- 
mained. At  the  same  time  we  stated  concisely,  but  clearly,  the  points 
on  which  we  differed  from  the  Committee  and  the  Board,  and  that,  so 
far  as  our  views  were  known  to  the  people  among  whom  we  laborer], 
they  met  their  approbation.  Having  thus  frankly  stated  our  position, 
we  told  the  Committee  they  could  do  as  they  thought  best  as  to  granting 
our  supplies.     Our  supplies  for  1857  and  1858  were  granted  as  usual. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Detroit,  in  1858,  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  'North  American  Indians  No.  1,'  in  their  report,  say,  *  It 
seems  to  your  Committee  desirable  that  the  Board  should  be  relieved, 
as  early  as  possible,  from  the  increasing  embarrassments  and  perplexi- 
ties connected  with  the  Missions  in  the  Indian  Territory.' 

The  [Prudential}  Committee  of  the  Board,  finding  that  there  was  no 
hope  that  their  Missionaries  among  the  Choctaws  would  change  their 
ground,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  Choctaw  Mission  ;  and  in  July  last 
they  addressed  us  a  letter  containing  their  decision.  Thus  our  rela- 
tions to  the  American  Board  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  this  act 
of  their  Committee. 

"  In  our  correspondence  wi^h  the  Committee  of  the  Board  we  have 
contended  that  we  were  not  sent  here  either  to  advocate  slavery  or  to 
oppose  it — that  so  far  as  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  is  con- 
cerned, we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  accordance  with  the  exam- 
ple and  instructions  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  preached  the  duties  which 
masters  owe  to  their  servants,  and  servants  to  their  masters.  This  the 
Apostles  di ! ;  and  this,  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  ought  to  do. 

"  The  letter  which  the  Committee  addressed  to  us  in  July  last  was 
kind  and  courteous  in  its  expressions  of  friendly  feeHngs  towards  our- 
selves, towards  the  Choctaws,  their  churches  and  their  schools.  They 
regretted  the  step  they  felt  cmpeKed  to  take  in  discontinuing  the 
Mission.  They  also  expressed  a  willingness  to  aid  us,  as  individuals, 
until  we  should  get  help  from  other  sources. 

''The  Female  Boarding  Schools  at  Pine  Ridge,  Wheelock,  and  lyan- 
obbi,  having  been  given  up  by  the  American  Board,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  think  best.  These 
schools  have  not  been  discontinued  for  a  single  day.  They  were  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  last  by  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 

"  If  it  should  be  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  have  these  schools  con- 
tinued for  a  time  by  those  who  now  have  the  care  of  them,  they  will  be 
willing  to  do  it  on  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on. 

''All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


"  Boggy  Depot,  October  10,  1859.'' 


C.  Kingsbury, 

J.    E.    DWIGIIT, 
Committee  of  the  Mission. 


Action  of  the  Council. 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Choctaw  Council. 
^'  Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  on  be- 
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half  of  the  late  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions amoDf^  the  Choctaws,  would  report, 

''  That  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  can  but  regret 
the  agitation  of  a  question  which  has  brought  to  a  close  the  long  and 
successful  operations  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
behalf  of  the  Choctaw  people. 

"jThey,  however,  rejoice  that  those  who  have  been  so  long  the  labor- 
ers under  the  patronage  of  that  Board  are  not  disposed  to  leave  their 
field  of  labor,  so  long  as  they  can  be  useful,  and  can  obtain  a  comfort- 
able support  therein. 

"That  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  do  accord  to  the 
Missionaries  referred  to,  their  confidence  and  good  will ;  and  would  wish 
that  their  lives  and  labors  may  be  even  more  abundantly  blessed  in  the 
dissemination  of  light,  knowledge  end  truth  among  the  Choctaw 
people  than  at  any  "former  period. 

"  Your  Commit'ee  would  further  recommend  the  accompanying  res- 
olutions in  reference  to  the  schools  which  have  been  heretofore  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

''All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed.)  Joseph  P.  Folsom,  " 

Jas.  Dukes, 

P.   P.  PiTCHLYNN, 
J.   McCURTAIN, 

"  Bead  in  the  House  and  approved. 

Adam  Christy,  Speaker. 
"  October  22d,  1859. 

"  Bead  in  the  Senate  and  approved. 

Geo.  W.  Hasktns, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
''  October  22d,  1859. 

^'  Resolutions  recommended  hy  the  Committee. 

'^Be  it  resolved,  &c.,  That  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaws  are 
disposed,  0.1  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  people,  to  make  a  contract  fvir  the 
continuance  of  the  Female  Boarding  Schools,  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore under  the  ca'-e  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  may  still  be  under  the  charge  of  the  present 
Superintendents  thereof,  provided  such  a  contract  can  be  made  on 
terms  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

'^Be  it  further  resolved y  That  Joseph  Dukes,  the  present  Trustee  for 
schools  in  Apukshanobbi  District,  and  B.  W.  Nail,  Superintendent  of 
Trustees,  be  authorized,  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  enter  into  a  contrac':  with  the  several  Superintendents  of 
the  several  Female  Boarding  Schools  at  Pine  Bidge,  Wheelock,  and 
Eagle  Town,  or  with  others,  whereby  these  Female  Schools  may  be 
continued. 

^^Be  it  further  resolved.  That  whenever  the  above  desired  contract  is 
effected,  B.  W.  Nail,  Superintendent  of  Trustees,  shall  forthwith  in- 
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form  Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  contract,  and  further  request  that  the  appropriations  for  thj  above 
named  Female  Schools  be  paid  to  the  Superintendents  thereof,  as  here- 
tofore, 

^''Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  be  appropriated  annually,  for  four  years 
only,  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
Female  School  named  above,  in  case  the  contract  be  entered  into  be- 
tween said  Joseph  Dukes  and  R.  W.  Nail,  and  the  Superintendents 
thereof. 

*'  Read  in  the  House  and  passed. 


''  October  22d,  1859. 

*'Read  in  the  Senate  and  passed. 

"  October  22d,  1859. 
'^Approved,  October  22d,  1859. 


Adam  Christy, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


Geo.  W.  Haskins, 

Presu/cnt  of  (he  Senate. 


Rasil  L.  Leflore, 
Governor  of  Choctaw  Nation." 


We  have  no  apology  to  offer,  either  to  the  American  Board 
or  to  our  readers,  for  taking  np  this  subject.  It  is  true  the 
Oki  Scliool  Presbyterian  Church  long  since  ceased  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  Foreign  Missions  througli  this  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, but  up  to  the  time  of  its  late  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia, our  Church  was  still  connected  with  the  Board  through 
this  Choctaw  Mission.  In  defence  of  our  own  Old  School 
P7'esbyteTy  of  Indian  from  unjust  charges  made  against  them 
in  common  with  our  Chnrch  generally,  we  have  felt  bound  to 
discuss  this  question.  Again,  onr  own  past  relations  person- 
ally to  the  American  Board  give  ns  a  necessary  interest  in  the 
case;  we  knew  the  Board,  and  respected  and  loved  it,  in  its 
better  days,  and  we  claim  the  right  to  mourn  its  fall.  More- 
over, the  important  principles  which  the  case  involves,  and  the 
grave  consequences  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  significant,  seem 
to  open  the  whole  subject  to  all  the  world,  and  to  invite  who 
will  to  take  part  in  its  consideration. 

The  hrst  topic,  then,  upon  which  we  shall  frqely  comment, 
is  the  way  in  which  this  step  is  likely  to  affect  the  Mission  and 
the  Board,  respectively. 
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We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  borrowing  the  language 
of  the  Minority  Report,  "■  the  happiness  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  their  prosperity  in  their  work,  will  be  promoted  by  this 
separation."  To  be  rid  all  at  once,  and  forever,  of  the  con- 
stant barking  at  their  heels  which  has  been  kept  up  for  fifteen 
years,  we  suppose  these  brethren  must  doubtless  estimate  as 
constituting  of  itself  a  pretty  tolerable  share  of  carnal  com- 
fort and  worldly  happiness  for  poor  Indian  Missionaries  to  en- 
joy!  As  to  their  support,  of  course  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  not  suffer  them  to  want.  And  as  to  prosperity  in  their 
work,  their  faith,  we  should  think,  might  very  confidently  look 
up  to  "the  Covenant  Keeper" — to  the  Lord  whose  "presence 
has  always  been  in  their  churches."  They  have  sufi'ered  for 
their  adlierence  to  His  truth,  and  lie  may  well  be  trusted  to 
be  with  them  to  give  prosperity  in  their  future  labors. 

Eut  we  do  not  believe  the  Board  will  find  itself  in  any  re- 
spect the  gainer  by  this  step.  Will  it,  indeed,  gain  "peace 
from  serious  and  painful  embarrassments"?  Is  it,  can  it  be, 
sure  of  this  ?  Will  the  Abolitionists  have  no  more  demands  to 
make  upon  it — no  more  work  for  it  to  do  in  their  service? 
Will  there  arise  no  future  "serious  and  painful  embarrass- 
ments" out  of  this  precedent?  Does  the  experienced  and 
sagacious  senior  Secretary  find  it  impossil)le  to  conceive  of  any 
troubles  in  any  quarter  that  may  arise  hereafter  out  of  the 
principles  which  have  now  been  established  as  part  of  the 
Board's  policy? 

Again  :  Will  the  Board  gain  income  by  this  measure  ?  Will 
the  increased  gifts  of  the  Abolitionists  overbalance  their  losses 
in  conservative  quarters?  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  give 
any  answer  to  this  question ;  but  if  we  could,  we  would  not. 
In  the  Board's  behalf,  and  as  one  of  its  true  friends,  we 
scorn  the  whole  inquiry.  The  time  was  once  when  the  Amer- 
ican Board  would  have  scorned  it  too !  We  verily  believe 
the  old  Secretaries  and  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
w^ould  have  resented  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  almost  the 
first  efi'ort  of  Abolition  to  control  their  action ;  they  would 
have  told  the  memorialists  of  jS^ew  Hampshire,  in  1841,  that 
their  appeal  to  pecuniary  motives,  by  way  of  persuading  the 
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Board  to  depart  from  its  own  proper  path,  was  offensive,  and 
that  it  was  enough  for  the  Board  that  any  given  course  was 
right  or  wrong.  Still  more  would  they  have  resented  the  im- 
putation made  upon  the  Board  by  the  ISTew  Englander  of 
May,  1849,  wherein  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dutton,  of  New  Haven, 
after  about  18  pages  devoted  to  the  ''-sinfulness'''^  of  slave- 
holding,  and  '''■the  duty''''  of  the  Board  to  separate  itself  from 
this  Choctaw  Mission,  brings  out  at  the  close,  as  the  chief  and 
crowning  consideration  which  should  affect  the  conscience  of 
the  Board,  this  idea:  that  "the  American  Board  cannot  afford^ 
in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  to  sustain  "  these  Mis- 
sionaries, and  that  it  had  already  "lost  more  aid  from  that 
cause  than  from  any  other."  It  would  appear  that  amongst 
"the  first  and  most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian  morality," 
according  to  the  estimate  of  this  [New  Haven  Doctor,  and,  we 
are  compelled  to  add,  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  with  its 
Secretary,  Mr.  Treat,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  "wisdom  and 
expediency"  of  so  conducting  the  Board's  operations  as  by  no 
means  to  fail  of  securing  as  much  money  as  possible  from  its 
numerous  patrons.  But  so  reasoned  not,  and  so  felt  not,  the 
fathers  of  this  institution. 

There  is  another  question:  Will  the  Board  gain  in  point  of 
character  by  this  step?  And  this  question  refers  not  only  to 
the  immediate  associates  of  the  Board,  the  ministers  and  the 
churches  of  New  England,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  country 
and  the  whole  Church ;  and  not  only  to  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration, but  to  those  who  are  to  follow.  Will  impartial  history 
honor  the  institution  for  this  step  ?  This  depends  upon  another 
question  :  Did  the  Board  act  on  Scriptural  principles  in  this 
whole  transaction?  Did  it  act  an  honest  part  throughout? 
Did  it  first  adopt  right  principles,  and  then  carry  them  out 
with  a  simple,  truthful  consistency? 

We  assert  that  it  did  not  act  on  principle  at  all,  but  always 
on  expediency^  and  most  especially  so  at  the  last.  Look  at  Dr. 
Bacon's  Detroit  report,  where  this  action  is  put  upon  the 
ground  of  "relieving  the  Board  from  unceasing  embarrass- 
ments and  perplexities."  The  same  ground  is  taken  in  the 
final  action  of  the  Committee  and  Board,  although  very  skil- 
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fully  "  the  haziness  of  the  Missionaries^  and  their  prosperity,^'' 
and  also  the  avoiding  of  the  ^^  injury  that  will  accrue  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  constituency  frorfi  a  prolonged  agita- 
tion^'' are  coupled  with  this  relief  to  the  Board.  Nowhere  is 
the  pretence  made  tliat  the  Board  is  cutting  off  the  Missiona- 
ries because  thej  liave  committed  an  offence,  or  because  they 
are  guilty  of  sinful  conduct  in  their  relations  to  the  "  wicked 
system."  "Wicked"  the  system  is;  subversive  of  "the 
most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian  morality,"  is  the  atti- 
tude of  those  churches  which  receive  slaveholders  to  their 
communion ;  but  still  these  Missionaries,  that  have  themselves 
80  done,  are  "devoted  men,  whose  self-denying  and  faithful 
labors  have  been  signally  blessed  of  God  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Choctaw  nation;"  and  so  Mr.  Treat 
can  "pray  that  the  God  of  Missions  may  keep  you  henceforth, 
so  that  the  comfort  and  joy  which  you  have  hitherto  received 
therein  shall  be  forgotten  by  reason  of  the  more  abundant 
coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Promise" — albeit  the  Missionaries  still 
pertinaciously  maintain  the  very  same  principles  with  those 
"religious  bodies  which  have  made  a  lamentable  defection  from 
some  of  the  first  and  most  elementary  ideas  of  Christian  morali- 
ty." "Who  can  trace,  as  we  have  done  in  this  article,  the  wliole 
course  of  this  transaction,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
without  feeling  ashamed  of  the  Board's,  and  still  more  the 
Committee's  and  tlie  Secretaries'  failure,  all  along,  to  act  from 
any  higher  motive  than  that  of  mere  expediency  %  Has  not  this 
Board  been  whipped  to  its  late  work  for  the  Abolitionists,  as 
perhaps  not  one  Southern  slave  in  one  million  ever  was  whipped 
to  his  labor?  Has  it  not  been  ever  prone  to  stop  in  its  onward 
progress  as  soon  as  the  tyrant  Fanaticism  would  for  a  while 
cease  to  urge  it  forward?  In  1844,  when  the  senior  Secretary 
visited  Smyrna,  we  remember  telling  him  that  the  Board  was 
yielding  inch  by  inch  to  the  pressure  of  the  Abolitionists,  then 
recently  commenced,  but  he  resented  the  imputation  with  con- 
siderable feeling.     But  where  does  he  find  them  now? 

And  what  are  those  unscriptural  principles  to  which,  for  tho 
sake  of  expediency,  (that  is,  for  ease  and  money's  sake,)  they 
have  now  lent  their  sanction  ? 
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1.  One  is,  that  these  eleven  gentlemen  of  Boston,  eight  of 
them  not  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  may  compel  a  whole  Presby- 
tery to  teach  certain  doctrines,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from 
support.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  principle  reported  to  the 
Board  by  the  Committee  in  1848,  but  not  adopted  by  the 
Board ;  nay,  repudiated  in  form  frequently,  and  yet  in  fact 
often  asserted,  and  now  carried  out  into  actual  operation.  Dr. 
Pomroy,  for  example,  in  1854,  in  a  published  letter,  defined 
the  position  of  the  Board  thus  :  "  Now  the  question  is  asked, 
in  some  quarters,  why  does  not  the  Board  interfere  and  cause 
these  slaveholders  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches  ?  *  *  * 
The  Board  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and  has  no  more  right 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  of  those  churches  than 
it  has  with  tlie  churches  in  Yennont.  -Jt  *  *  * 
But  why  does  not  the  Board  instruct  its  Missionaries  to  teach' 
the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  use  such  influ- 
ence as  they  properly  may,  to  abolish  this  evil  ?  My  answer 
is,  that  they  have  done^  and  are  doing^  this  liery  thing.  (The 
italics  are  Dr.  P.'s.)  The  views  expressed  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  as  read  by  Mr.  Treat  in  1848,  have  not  been  lost 
sight  of  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Indian  Missions. 
*  *  *  But  the  Board  can  certainly  withdraw  sup- 
port and  call  home  its  Missionaries,  if  these  churches  persist  in 
their  sins ;  can  it  not  ?  Undoubtedly  it  can.  But,  would  tliat 
cure  the  evil  ?  Besides,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  is  the 
Gospel  method  of  converting  the  world.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
not  supposed  it  to  be  the  proper  way  of  conducting  Christian 
Missions  to  go  and  say  to  a  people,  '  If  you  will  not  abandon 
your  sins  you  shall  be  deprived  of  the  Gospel.'  The  Board 
does  not  manage  its  Missions  in  this  way."  In  1854  it  did 
not,  but  in  1859  it  does  so  manage.  The  claim  so  to  manage, 
if  it  chooses,  was  then  made,  and  now  is  acted  on,  however  ri- 
diculous and  absurd  the  actual  exercise  of  it  then  looked  even 
to  Dr.  Pomroy's  eyea*  The  claim  is  not  to  exercise  ecclesias- 
tical  control.  Oh,  no !  That  is  a  terrible  thing  ever  since 
Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  Kepertory,  pointed  out  how  unfounded  was 
the  Committee's  claim  to  that  power  !  But  without  ecclesias- 
tically controlling,  the  Committee  may,  pecuniarily^  control 
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the  Missionaries  !  That  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  affair ! 
The  Committee  may  starve  the  Missionaries,  if  they  will  not 
consent  to  look  through  these  Boston  gentlemen's  spectacles. 
The  junto  in  Boston  may  control  the  teaching  of  the  Mission- 
aries, if  only  they  do  it  not  ecclesiastically  I  The  thing  to  be 
objected  to  is  not  control^  but  only  ecclesiastical  control — and 
so,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  said  against  a  control  that  is  "pe- 
cuniary.  Such  was  the  exposition,  in  1854,  of  the  Committee's 
rights  and  powers,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries.  And  wherein 
does  this  late  "  discontinuance  "  of  the  Choctaw  Mission  differ 
from  what  was  thus  claimed  ?  The  Committee  take  a  certain 
ground  in  1848,  and  in  1854  the  Board  confirm  it,  but  the  Mis- 
sionaries persist,  down  to  1859,  in  holding  contrary  opinions, 
and  this^  and  nothing  hut  this^  on  their  part,  is  the  cause  of 
their  being  cut  off.  The  majority  report  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, which  we  inserted  above,  states  that  "  it  is  proposed  to 
discontinue  the  Mission  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Missionaries  and  this  Board  in  respect 
to  the  manner  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  evil  of  slavery."  If  they  had  assented  to  Mr. 
Treat's,  or  to  Dr.  Wood's,  views  of  slavery,  the  Committee  would 
have  gladly  retained  them  ;  they  protested  against  those  views, 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  persuaded  to  change  their 
ground,  and  therefore,  they  have  been  cut  off^  that  is,  discon- 
tinued! We  say,  then,  that  in  this  act  the  Boston  Committee 
not  only  exercised  ecclesiastical  power,  but  exercised  it  in  a 
way,  and  upon  grounds,  that  no  Synod  or  Assembly  of  Pres- 
byterians, and  no  truly  Protestant  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  would  consider  sufficient.  Outside  of  the  Bible,  none 
of  these  would  go  to  find  cause  for  such  summary  and  severe 
discipline. 

2.  A  second  unscriptural  principle  which  the  Committee 
sanction  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  is,  that  men  may  make 
new^  terms  of  church-membership,  not  laid  down  by  our  Lord  or 
His  Apostles.  We  need  not  argue  this  point.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Missionaries  are  cut  off  because  of  their  not  acting  upon  the 
Treat  doctrine,  that  voluntary  slaveholders  may  not  be  church 
members.     And  this  is  now  the  attitude  in  which  the  Ameri- 
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can  Board  is  placed!  Good  and  true,  and  faithful  Missiona- 
ries are  cut  off  because  they  would  not  agree  to  deprive  the 
King  of  his  crown-rights !  All  lionor  to  the  Choctaw  Missiona- 
ries that  would  not  betray  their  master  for  money,  nor  barter 
away  his  honor  and  kingdom  for  their  very  bread  !  Alas  !  for 
this  great  Board,  that  has  so  sadly  been  led  astray! 

8.  A  third  unscriptural  principle,  which  the  Committee  have 
carried  out,  is,  tliat  Missionaries  of  Jesus,  as  such,  must  some- 
times interfere,  ''  discreetly  "  with  the  politics  of  the  nations. 
This  the  Committee  instructed  these  brethren  to  do  in  this 
case.  Had  they  obeyed,  and  done  it  with  sufficient  secresy  and 
craft,  they  might  have  been,  to-day,  in  connection  still  with 
the  Committee.  They  refused,  and  have  been  "  discon- 
tinued." 

4.  There  is  yet  another  very  unscriptural  principle  enacted 
by  the  Committee,  namely :  that  a  Missionary  Board  may  prop- 
erly quit  their  work  in  any  given  Held,  although  the  Lord  smiles 
on  that  work,  if  only  they  have  to  encounter  very  great  "em- 
barrassments and  perplexities"  in  carrying  it  forward.  In  this 
case  the  Board  were  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  reason  of 
the  calm  and  quiet  firmness  of  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  neither  the  letters  nor  the  visits  of  Secretaries  could  in- 
duce to  give  up  their  judgment  upon  important  questions  of 
principle.  Moreover,  this  Board  was  grievously  worried  and 
harassed  by  the  constant  agitation,  at  their  annual  meetings, 
and  elsewhere,  which  the  Abolitionists  produced  ;  and  so,  after 
nineteen  long  years  of  patient  endurance  of  tliis  severe  trial  of 
their  faith,  the  Lord  meanwhile  blessing  the  labors  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, the  Board,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  mone}^,  conclude 
to  give  up  their  Master's  work  !  So  did  not  Paul  nor  the  other 
Apostles.  What  trials  and  troubles  did  not  he  patiently  en- 
dure from  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians !  So  do  not  any 
other  Missionary  organizations  of  this  day ;  while  the  Lord 
smiles  on  their  work  they  never  abandon  a  field  that  is  in  need 
of  their  labor.  So  does  not  this  very  Board  in  regard  to  any 
other  description  of  difficulties  or  embarrassments. 

The  great  error  and  misfortime  of  the  Board  is,  that  they 
consented,  many  years  ago,  to  yield  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  abo- 
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lition,  and,  by  so  doing,  helped  to  nurse  its  vigor  for  their  own 
complete  overthrow.  Once  involved  in  this  difficulty,  there 
was,  possible  for  them,  no  more  consistent  action.  God  gave 
them  a  testimony  to  maintain  for  him  against  rampant  error 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  truth — but  they  have  failed  to  keep  it. 
Subterfuges  and  shams  and  shuffling  have  long  marked  their 
course.  Had  the  senior  Secretary,  obeying  the  impulses  which 
we  dare  to  say  he  sometimes  felt,  but  resisted  tlie  Committee's 
action,  and  rallied  the  conservative  strength  wdiich  he  could, 
doubtless,  have  commanded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 
there  might  have  been  achieved,  by  him,  the  glory  of  another 
Tract-Society  victory — a  victory  over  fanatical  clergymen  by 
sober  and  rational  laymen !  There  remains  for  the  American 
Board  the  lasting  dishonor  achieved  for  it  by  false  friends ! 
Impartial  history  will  condemn  it  as  selling  principle  for  gold ! 
IIow  vainly  will  an}''  future  apologist  seek  to  represent  them 
as  cutting  off  their  Missionaries  for  the  sake  of  some  important 
principle — suppose,  for  example,  the  principle  that  slavehold- 
ing  church  members  may  not  be  acknowledged ;  seeing  that 
they  dare  not  base  their  exscinding  upon  this  ground,  but  dis- 
miss these  brethren  with  sugared  words — nay,  actually  vote 
them  a  year's  pay,  and  present  them  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  !  If  the  Missionaries  were  scandalous  sin- 
ners, why  give  them  all  this  money  of  the  churches  ?  If  they 
were  not  such  siniiers,  why  cut  them  off?  There  is  but  one 
answer,  and  that  one  the  Board  itself  gives — it  was  for  money 
and  for  quietness. 

There  is  another  to])ic  upon  which,  in  closing  this  review,  we 
shall  offer  a  few  observations: 

We  look  upon  this  act  of  the  American  Board  as  having 
great  significance  in  a  political  point  of  view.  This  Board  has 
a  wide  constituency,  extending  over  all  JSTew  England,  and 
through  N^ew  York,  into  Ohio,  and  the  other  North-Western 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  great  pulses  of  the  country. 
Our  friends  in  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia  would  have  us  be- 
lieve the  North  is  sound  enough  upon  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  masters  in  the  South ;  it  is  only  a  few  rabid  fanatics  here 
and  there  who  make  a  great  noise,  which  we  are  not  to  regard 
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as  of  the  least  consequence.  With  great  respect  for  their  au- 
tliority,  it  does  not  silence  the  loud  contrary  testimony  of  this 
act  of  the  American  Board.  Not  on  principle,  but  confessedly 
upon  expediency,  we  see  it  here  doing  what  it  would  gladly 
not  do  to  those  excellent  Choctaw  Missionaries.  How  strong 
and  how  general  must  be  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  has 
thus  governed  that  Boaid!  What  a  mighty  thing  was  that 
"expediency"  which  forced  the  reluctant  Board  so  far  down 
from  its  former  position!  Here  is  another  bond  of  union 
broken — another  bulwark  thrown  down  for  the  waves  of  civil 
strife  to  break  in  upon  our  country ! 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  distinction  that  will  immediately 
be  drawn  by  our  sincere  friends  at  the  North,  when  they  read 
these  remarks.  They  will  say  that,  of  course,  the  North  gen- 
erally, perhaps  universally,  is  anti-slavery,  but  they  will  re- 
iterate that  there  are  very  few  real  Aholitionists  to  be  found. 
We  reply  to  our  friends,  that  it  matters  little  to  us  what  dis- 
tinctions of  names  they  make.  Be  it,  if  they  will  have  it  so, 
that  the  Abolitionists  at  tlie  North  have  little  weight  I  We 
point  here,  then,  to  a  fact  which  shews  how  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  our  country  is  that  Anti-Slavery^  which  they  ac- 
knowledge to  be  so  general.  It  is,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  generation  has  grown  up  at  the  North 
during  thirty  years  past,  under  the  influence  of  a  great  mis- 
apprehension of  the  principles  of  the  slavery  question,  and  a 
systematic  misrepresentation  of  its  facts.  And  now  the  fruits 
of  this  training  begin  to  appear.  The  sentiments  inculcated 
so  long  and  so  zealously,  are  developed  into  actual  form  and 
life  before  us.  They  appear  in  one  shape  at  Harper's  Ferry ; 
tliey  appear  in  another  shape,  not  so  bloody,  but  quite  as  sig- 
nificant, at  the  Board's  last  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 

We  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  by  us  before,  in  this 
journal,  that  there  is  but  one  hope  for  a  peaceful  future  to  our 
country,  and  that  is  the  hope  of  a  great  change  of  sentiment 
at  the  North  regarding  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Do  our  friends  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
cherish  any  such  hope  as  this  1  Doctrines  must  produce  their 
own  proper  fruit.     Ideas  rule.     Can  there  be  brought  about  a 
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great  change  of  ideas  at  tlie  ISTortli  ?  As  for  the  South — the 
Christian  South — we  believe  her  views  are  sustained  by  truth 
and  reason.  She  has  carefully,  intelligently  and  prayerfully 
examined  tjie  whole  question.  Slie  will  not,  can  not,  ought 
not  to  abandon  her  defence  of  slavery.  The  negro  being  here, 
and  being  a  negro,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  white 
man  must  be  maintained.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  white  man's 
peace,  it  is  likewise  essential  to  the  black  man's  existence  on 
this  soil.  For  tlie  South,  no  change  of  sentiment  is  possible. 
She  must  stand  where  she  is  standing,  and  if  need  be  and  God 
so  order,  there  she  must  fall  and  perish  ! 

Our  true  friends  at  i\\Q  JS^orth  must  bear  with  us  when  we 
say,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  Southern  people  should 
put  the  very  highest  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  demonstra- 
tions now  making  in  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  North. 
We  do  not  believe  and  would  not  intimate  that  there  are  none, 
or  that  there  are  but  few  of  those  who  make  those  demonstra- 
tions, that  are  sincere.  Those  meetings  have  called  out,  we  do 
not  doubt,  many  a  retired  patriot,  influenced  by  none  but  the 
purest  motives.  But  we  say  the  people  of  the  South  must  be 
expected  to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  the  credit  of  these 
demonstrations  to  the  interested  motives  of  those  centres  of 
commerce  which  draw  their  wealth,  in  large  proportions,  from 
this  section.  What  is  needed  is  to  see  this  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  rather  to  have  seen  them  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  ru- 
ral communities,  and  especially  in  the  second  and  third  rate 
cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  not  so  immediately  affected  by 
the  loss  of  Southern  trade.  These  demonstrations  are  too  late 
in  their  appearing.  It  appears  to  us,  in  this  aggrieved  section, 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  witnessed,  at  once,  a  simulta- 
neous movement  at  a  thousand  points  all  through  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  abjuring  and  denouncing  the  late  inva- 
sion. We  cannot  but  think  such  a  movement  would  have  been 
witnessed,  had  this  thing  happened  thirty  years  ago,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  witnessed  now,  also,  but  for  those 
anti-slavery  sentiments  which  prevail  almost  universally  at  the 
North ;  we  say  those  anti-slavery  sentiments,  those  innocent 
sentiments,  which  our  best  friends  at  the  North  do  not  expect 
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us  to  conde\nn.    What  is  needful  to  give  the  South  confidence 
in  the  friendship  of  the  ITorthern  masses,  is  for  us  to  see  the  bal- 
lot-box repudiating  enmity  to  the  South  ;  is  to  see  the  action 
of  such  bodies  of  men  as  gather  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  rebuking  denunciation  of  us  and  our  churches  ;  is 
to  see  the  Northern  press  put  away  the  sneers  and  taunts  of 
slaveholders,  with  which  it  has  long  teemed.     It  has  been  said 
that,  in  relation  to  the  Harper's  Ferry  case,  the  I^orthern  press 
did,  for  the  most  part,  discharge  well  their  duty.    "We  ac- 
knowledge that  much  of  what  has  come  under  our  own  eye  of 
this  "  well-discharged  duty  "  has  seemed  to  us  to  lack  heart. 
Even  among  those  papers  which  have  the  most  manfully  and 
earnestly  spoken   out,  as  it  became  brethren  and  patriots  to 
speak  for  brethren  and  for  their  country,  there  has  been  evinced 
sometimes  a  singular  deadness  to  the  just  claims  of  our  much- 
abused  South.     A  New  York  paper,  which  stands  nearly  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  that  city,  for  its  bold  advocacy  of  what 
is  our  due,  after  glorying  in  the  late  patriotic  meetings  there, 
turns  to  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  put- 
ting into  one  and  the  same  category,  "  the  disorganizing  move- 
ments of  the  Northern  Abolitionists  and  Southern  Fanatics," 
calls  on  these  cities  to  come  out,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  and  denounce  all  "  non-intercourse  "  and  "  retali- 
ation "  movements,  as  equalling  "  the  rampant  sectionalism  of 
the  North."    Thus  do  the  best  friends  of  the  South,  in  New 
York,  misconceive  her  position.     Is  this  people — for   thirty 
years  harrassed  unceasingly  and  increasingly  by  a  most  unjust 
persecution  ;  irritated  by  meddlesome  and  mischievous  imper- 
tinence, and  provoked  by  officious  ignorance ;  threatened  with 
every  loss  that  can  befall  a  free  and  brave  people,  and  the 
threats  actually  beginning  to  be  executed,  while  our  Northern 
friends  for  a  long  time  keep  silence  and  stand  still — is  this 
people  to  be  classed  with  their  very  assailants  ?    When  the 
best  informed  and  best  intentioned  Northern  newspapers  use 
such  language,  they  demonstrate  how  complete  a  revolution  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  North  is  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  any  peace  for  these  United  States  in  the  future. 
We  believe  such  a  revolution  of  sentiments  might  take  place 
18 
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if  there  were  but  time  for  truth  to  work.  Slavery  is  stronger 
now  at  the  South  than  ever,  and  is  daily  getting  stronger.  "We 
mean  the  Christian  doctrine  of  slavery,  viz.,  that  Slavery  is 
government,  and  as  such  is  good,  and  is  sanctioned  of  God ; 
that  masters  have  rights  and  duties;  that  slaves  also  have 
rights  and  duties ;  that  ignorance  and  superstition,  barbarism 
and  licentiousness,  indolence,  disobedience  and  deceit,  are  all 
evils,  but  that  slavery,  as  regulated  by  Christian  communities, 
should  and  does  lift  the  negro  out  of  these  evils,  and  is  there- 
fore good  ;  that  whilst  God,  in  His  providence,  has  given  to  us 
these  people  to  serve  us,  He  has  given  us  to  them  to  protect 
them ;  to  govern  them ;  to  restrain  them  by  wholesome  and 
firm,  yet  kind,  discipline  ;  to  improve  them  ;  above  all,  to  go 
forward  in  the  fear  of  God  with  them  to  the  judgment  seat,  and 
to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  to  prepare  for  that 
meeting  with  Him.  We  say  that  this  Slavery,  this  existing 
relation  between  two  races  which  can  never  be  separated — 
which  relation  is  the  source  of  such  great  advantages  to  them 
both,  and  without  which  relation  each  race  would  speedily  be- 
come, here  on  this  one  common  soil,  an  unspeakable  and  an  intol- 
erable curse  to  tlie  other — this  Slavery  is  daily  growing  stronger 
in  the  confidence  and  aff'ections  of  the  South.  Give  it  time, 
and  it  would  vindicate  itself  also  at  the  North,  and  to  candid 
Europe.  But  those  innocent  anti-slavery  sentiments  which 
confessedly  possess  the  Northern  mind,  have  already  raised  a 
whirlwind  of  passion  there,  and  an  answering  whirlwind  of 
passion  here  is  rising  fast  to  meet  it,  and  only  our  Maker 
knows  what  the  end  will  be.  Before  Him  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  South,  the  Christian  South,  is  representing  His  truth 
in  this  controversy,  and  in  Him  we  do  calmly  confide  that  He 
will  vindicate  His  truth  in  the  South,  and  by  the  South  against 
all  opposers!  Equal  rights  to  all  things  He  never  gave  to  all 
men.  Freedom  from  just  and  necessary  and  wholesome  re- 
straints He  grants  to  no  creatures  in  Heaven,  Earth  or  Hell. 
The  restraints  of  slavery,  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  es- 
tablished. He  has  already  made  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
slaves  of  the  South  of  which  they  are  capable.  We  are  in  His 
hands  with  them,  and  going  forwards  in  the  effort  to  discharge 
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our  duties  to  God  in  this  relation,  whilst  in  His  fear  we  main- 
tain, at  every  hazard,  our  just  rights  in  respect  to  all  who  as- 
sail us,  we  anticipate  the  coming  storm  with  a  steadfast  and  a 
fearless  heart. 

Recurring  to  the  main  point  of  this  article,  we  disclaim  all 
unkind  feelings  to  the  American  Board,  although  we  have 
spoken  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  just  what  we  think.  For 
that  Board,  as  a  Christian  organization  of  great  importance, 
we  have  prayed,  and  will  pray^  that  their  folly  and  weakness 
and  sin,  in  this  case,  may  be  overruled  of  God  for  good.  We 
would  not  injure  their  good  name  unjustly,  but  would  rejoice  to 
see  them  retrieving  their  damaged  character.  And  so  we  bid 
them,  affectionately  and  faithfully,  farewell ! 

To  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Old  School,  so  far  as  we  repre- 
sent them,  and  so  far  as  our  feeble  voice  can  reach  them,  we 
would  say  that  it  must  be  ours  to  take  up  what  the  American 
Board  has  thrown  down.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  are  those  churches  of  His  and  those  servants  of  His ! 
Let  Southern  Presbyterians,  especially,  exhibit  their  sympathy 
with  these  brethren,  who  have  been  cast  off  and  cast  out  for 
being  of  us  and  like  us.  Let  us  swell  our  contributions  to  this 
cause  during  this  new  year.  Let  us,  each  one,  try  to  do  this 
without  depending  on  its  being  done  by  his  neighbors.  There 
is  a  special  call  to  us,  as  slaveholding  christians,  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  deserted  Mission.  Let  us  not  fail,  depending  on 
the  Master's  grace,  to  meet  it  in  full ! 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

THE   RAID  OF  JOHN  BROWN,  AND  THE    PROGRESS  OF 

ABOLITION. 


Since  our  last  issue,  events  have  occurred  which  have  moved 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens  to  their  lowest  depths,  and  awakened 
in  many  breasts  the  most  anxious  and  desponding  fears  for  the 
future  of  our  country.  A  foreign  enemy  landing  upon  our 
coasts,  with  even  the  power  of  England  itself,  would  rouse  our 
people  to  united  and  successful  resistance,  and  however  great 
our  sufferings  for  a  season,  would  consolidate  our  republic, 
rather  than  weaken  and  overthrow  it.  But  in  the  midst  of 
peace  with  the  nations  without,  and  while  our  material  wealth, 
our  perfection  in  the  arts,  and  our  population,  have  exhibited 
an  unprecedented  increase,  a  secret  poison  has  been  diffusing 
itself  through  the  State,  and  misunderstanding,  misrepresen- 
tation and  hate  have  taken  the  place  of  candor,  amity  and 
fraternal  love.  The  members  of  our  political  household  have 
lost  confidence  in  each  other,  sectional  jealousies  have  arisen, 
political  parties  have  sprung  up  based  on  principles  hostile  to 
the  South,  which  continues  to  hold  herself  with  faithfulness 
and  pertinacity  to  that  constitution  under  which  the  States  of 
this  great  Republic  were  confederated  in  one  general  govern- 
ment. 

The  history  of  this  estrangement  carries  lis  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  nation.  Slavery  existed  at  an  early  period  in 
all  the  thirteen  States  which  resisted  the  Mother  Country.  In 
the  "  fundamental "  laws  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1641, 
the  lawfulness  of  Indian  and  negro  slavery  was  admitted,  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  carried  on  by  England  since  1553,  approved. 
In  1Y54:  there  were  2,448  negro  slaves  in  Massachusetts  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  how  many  children  below  that  age 


we  are  not  informed.     Of  these, 


1,000  were  in 


the  town  of 


Boston.    The  newspapers  of  that  city  for  a  long  period  abound- 
ed in  advertisements  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  for  sale,  and 
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in  rewards  offered  for  runaways.  Indians  from  abroad  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  Boston  market.  Carolina  Indians 
are  advertised  in  the  Boston  News  Boy  in  1708 ;  and  in  1T18 
Indian  and  negro  slaves  are  rated  as  being  worth  £30  sterling. 
We  have  also  met  with  advertisements,  dated  September  15^ 
1711,  of  Carolina  Indians  as  runaways — one,  Toby,  belonging 
to  Rev.  Samuel  Myles,  of  Boston ;  another  belonging  to  Hon. 
Col.  Thos.  Savage.  -  In  Connecticut,  the  laws  of  1650  allow  of 
the  seizure  and  enslavement  of  Indians,  or  of  their  being 
^'shipped  out  and  exchanged  for  neagers."  Slaves  bore  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  population  in  Connecticut  than  in 
Massachusetts.  The  proportion  in  Bhode  Island  was  still 
greater.  ISTewport,  then  the  second  commercial  town  in  New 
England,  had  a  larger  proportional  number  of  slaves  than  the 
city  of  Boston.  In  1750  they  constituted  one-sixth  of  the 
population  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Philadelphia  were  of  African  descent.  Nor  do 
we  find  that  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  citizens  of 
New  York  were  any  more  tolerant  and  gentle  to  their  slaves 
than  the  severest  masters  of  the  South.  We  have  met  with 
the  account  of  the  death  of  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Codman,  if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  servants 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  guilty  parties  were  burnt  alive. 
The  same  was  true  of  slaves  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1744, 
who  were  tried  and  sentenced  for  an  attempted  insurrection. 
Seventy  were  expatriated,  eighteen  were  hung,  some  of  them  in 
chains,  and  thirteen  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  English  nation 
were  long  engaged  in  the  trafiic  in  slaves.  John  Newton  sailed 
into  the  port  of  Charleston  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  negroes  stolen  from  Africa  and  transported  to  the 
Southern  States,  were  brought  in  New  England  vessels.  Many 
of  the  fortunes  existing  in  New  England,  and  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  wealth,  especially  in  some  of  its  sea- 
ports, could  be  traced  back,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained, 
to  this  nefarious  traffic.  Nor  was  our  country  peculiar.  From 
the  Eeformation  down,  there  was  no  common  sentiment  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  against  domestic  slavery.  It  was  de- 
fended both  by  civilians  and  divines.     Whitefield  owned  a 
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plantation,  wrought  by  slaves,  in  South  Carolina,  before  he 
and  his  friend  Habersham  secured  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  Georgia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  American  Revolution  oc- 
curred, and  the  several  States  of  the  Union  became  united 
together,  first  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  then 
under  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
being  framed  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  between  the  several 
sections  of  the  country,  was  adopted  by  the  States  in  178T  and 
1788.  Preliminary  measures  had  been  taken  in  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island,  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  Yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  terminated  in  any  State  of  the  original  thirteen,  except 
Massachusetts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  solemn  of 
all  human  compacts,  exceeding  far  in  solemnity  and  binding 
force  those  treaties  which  are  formed  between  separate  na- 
tions. It  is  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  several 
States  once  Colonies  of  Britain,  having  one  common  descent, 
and  having  passed  through  a  dreadful  struggle  to  acquire  their 
independence,  in  which  they  had  pledged  each  other  "  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors ; "  a  compact  en- 
tered into  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  and  promote  the  general 
Welfare,"  and  which,  with  "the  Laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,"  is  declared  to  be  "the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 
It  is  a  compact  not  entered  into  lightly,  nor  to  be  lightly 
broken ;  one  under  which  our  nation  has  flourished  at  home, 
and  obtained  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  an  honorable  place 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth.  This  Constitution 
embraces  slavery,  protects  it,  and  recognizes  it  in  its  funda- 
mental laws.  The  acts  of  our  Government  in  all  its  branches, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  have  continued  to  acknowl- 
edge it :  "  First,"  says  the  preamble  of  a  meeting  lately  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"In  the  compact  of  the  Constitution,  (Art.  1,  Sec.  2.)  recognizing 
slaves  as  persons  to  be  represented  by  their  masters,  and  as  property  to 
be  taxed  upon  these  masters. 
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"2d.  In  the  compact  (Art.  1,  Sec.  8,)  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  suppress  insurrections. 

"3rd.  (Art.  1,  Sec.  9,)  in  prohibiting  Congress  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  prior  to  1808,  and  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  impose  a  tax 
or  duty  upon  each  slave  imported  before  that  time,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  slave. 

"4th.  In  the  compact  (Art.  4,  Sec.  2,)  to  deliver  up,  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  slave  service  may  be  due,  the  person  or  slave  held  to 
such  service  or  labor. 

"  5th.  In  the  compact  (Art.  4,  Sec.  4,)  upon  the  application  of  any 
Legislature  or  Executive  of  a  State,  to  protect  said  State  against  do- 
mestic violence. 

"  The  federal  government  has,  from  its  origin,  been  administered 
by  the  Executive,  and  by  States,  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the^e  compacts. 

"  1st.  Before  and  after  the  old  Confederation,  in  the  division  of  the 
then  unsettled  Territories,  by  declaring  all  North  of  the  Ohio  to  be 
non-slaveholding,  and  all  South  of  the  Ohio  to  be  slaveholding. 

"2d.  In  the  ordinance,  July  13,  1787,  making  free  the  territory, 
now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  but  providing  therein,  also, 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 

"3d.  In  the  acts,  President  Washington  approving,  admitting  into 
the  Union  the  Territory  of  Kentucky,  slaveholding,  then  the  property 
of  Virginia,  and  afterwards  the  Territory  of  Franklin,  slaveholding, 
now  Tennessee,  then  the  property  of  North  Carolina. 

"4th.  In  the  ordinance,  April  7,  1798,  John  Adams  approving, 
organizing  the  Mississippi  Territory,  then  belonging  to  Grcorgia,  now 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and,  which  was  especially  excepted  there- 
from, the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  in  these 
words : 

" '  Excepting  and  excluding  the  last  article  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.^ 

"5th.  In  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  George  Washington  ap- 
proving, which  passed  in  the  Senate  unanimously,  and  the  House — 
ayes  48,  noes  7. 

"  6th.  In  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson  approving, 
all  that  vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  stretching  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  to  the  British  Possessions,  all  of  which  was  under  the  laws 
of  Spain  or  France,  slaveholding,  and  larger  in  extent  at  that  time 
than  the  whole  United  States. 

"7th.  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  (9th  article,)  providing  against  the 
deportation  of  slaves,  with  the  official  correspondence  of  Washington, 
Bandolph,  Gov.  Morris,  and  John  Jay  thereon. 

"8th.  In  the  Judiciary  act,  1789,  (34th  section,)  adopting  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  several  States,  which  recognize  slaves  as  property 
as  well  as  persons. 

"9th.  In  the  acts  enumerating  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, especially  the  act  of  1813,  James  Madison  approving,  which 
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assessed  taxes  upon  the  lands,  dwelling-houses  and  slaves,  at  the  value 
each  of  them  was  worth  in  money. 

"  10th.  In  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  (1814,)  under  which,  from  Great 
Britain,  our  government  received  $1,200,000,  and  paid  it  over  to  the 
owners  of  deported  slaves. 

''  11th.  In  the  purchase  of  Florida,  in  1819,  a  slaveholding  Terri- 
tory, from  Spain. 

*'  12th.  In  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1793,  (Priggs'  case,)  and  of  the 
like  act  of  1850,  in  every  case,  before  any  of  the  high  courts,  federal 
or  State,  unless  in  one  State  court  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  divers  other 
decisions  upon  laws,  ordinances  and  treaties. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
were  brought  to  a  stand,  as  appears  by  the  declaration  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, one  of  its  most  distinguished  authors,  until  a  compromise  was 
agreed  to  on  the  various  propositions  relating  to  Domestic  Slavery, 
which  compromise  embraced — 

"A  restriction  on  the  power  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves 
prior  to  1808. 

"  A  provision  binding  by  each  State  and  upon  the  Union  to  surren- 
der fugitives  from  service. 

"A  representation  in  Congress,  founded  in  part  on  three-fifths  of  the 
slave  population. 

*^  And  a  guarantee  to  protect  each  State  against  domestic  insurrec- 
tion. 

<*Thus  providing,  under  the  Constitution,  for  the  introduction  of 
slaves  for  a  limited  period,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  system.'' 

When  this  compact  was  initiated,  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves did  not,  universally,  nor,  perhaps,  generally,  defend 
slavery  as  the  best  possible  system.  Jefferson  and  Patrick 
Henry  did  not  so  think.  The  language  of  the  former,  in  many 
respects  so  unjust,  has  been  often  quoted  against  it.  And, 
thirty  years  ago,  there  were  few  in  the  South  who  defended  it 
in  the  abstract,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  a  choice  of  evils. 
It  was  an  existing,  but  undesirable  state  of  society,  for  which 
the  present  generation  was  not  responsible,  and  from  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  being  free.  Within  this  period  of 
time  there  have  been  great  changes  of  opinion  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  Tlie  views  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in 
the  former  section,  led  to  its  gradual  extinction.  In  the  census 
of  1T90  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  without  slaves.  At 
the  census  of  1810  none  existed  in  Kew  Hampshire  and  Yer- 
mont.     At  the  census  of  1820  Michigan  had  none.     In  1830 
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there  were  a  few  scattering  ones  in  Massachusetts,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  by  the  removal  thither  of  families  still  hold- 
ing them.     In  1850  there  were  none  in  the  five  States  of  New 
England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa.    There  was  no  room  for  domestic  slavery  in  the 
North.    The  climate  was  unfriendly  to  the  negro,  the  institu- 
tion itself  was  unprofitable,  a  portion  of  those  who  were  in 
bondage,  were  sold  and  removed  to  the  South,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  held  in  a  nominal  slavery,  or  soon  passed  away. 
Meanwhile,  the   population  of  the  North  grew  up  with  an 
aversion  to  the  system  of  slavery,  increased  and  strengthened  by 
the  horrid  tales  which  were  told  of  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade 
and  of  West  India  servitude.    The  literature  of  England — com- 
mon to  the  mother  country  and  this — the  poems  of  Cowper,  and 
the  speeches  of  Wilberforce,  nursed  this  feeling,  and  Southern 
slavery  was  too  far  removed  from  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  the  North  for  them  to  appreciate  the  difficult  position  of  the 
master,  or  the  condition  and  character  of  the  slave.     The  first 
outlet  by  which  this  sentiment  might  relieve  itself  was  through 
the  scheme  of  African  colonization,     lliis  had  its  origin  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.     As  early  as  f  787,  Dr.  Thornton,  of  Wash- 
ington, proposed  the  project  to  the  people  of  color  in  Eoston 
and  Providence  without  success.    The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
directed  their  Governor  (Monroe) — afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States — to  correspond  with  the  General  Government  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  Colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.   In 
1816,  the  project  passed  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  with  but 
eight  dissenting  voices ;  and  in  December,  of  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Finley,  of  New  Jersey,  who  afterwards  became  President 
of  Franklin  College,  Georgia,  where  he  died,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  President  Monroe,  and  the  aid  of  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Randolph,  organized  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for 
colonizing  free  people  of  color  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  which 
Society  Judge  Washington  was  elected  President.     The  hope 
was  entertained,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and,  perhaps,  by 
some  in  the  South,  that  this  would  promote  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  and  that,  eventually,  the  4,000,000,  which 
this  people  have  now  become,  would,  gradually,  be  removed, 
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as  no  people  so  numerous  ever  before  were,  to  their  original 
country. 

A  new  era  was  inaugurated  when  "Wra.  Lloyd  Garrison  set 
up  his  anti-slavery  press  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  de- 
nounced the  scheme  of  colonization  as  the  scheme  of  slavehold- 
ers, and  demanded  the  immediate  emancipation  of  those  held 
in  bondage.  Tlien  followed  the  organization  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  with  all  its  furious  hate  and  its  disorganizing 
and  impracticable  theories.  It  assumed  that  involuntary  ser- 
vitude is,  in  all  cases,  a  sin,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
holder, an  atrocious  wrong.  It  denied  the  possibility  of  prop- 
erty in  man.  It  claimed  immediate  emancipation  without  in- 
demnification to  the  master.  It  maintained  the  lawfulness  of 
all  endeavors  to  promote  its  objects.  It  acknowledged  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disastrous  results  of  its  schemes.  It  claimed 
for  the  African  an  elevation  to  equal  privileges  with  the  white 
man,  on  these,  our  shores,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The 
practiced  pen  and  polished  style  of  Channing  gave  respectability 
to  these  views.  Among  religionists  of  his  negative  creed  they 
found  currency,  pari  passu,  with  the  doctrines  of  universal 
peace  and  resistance  to  capital  punishment.  Would  to  God 
that  others,  of  a  purer  faith,  had  not  embraced  them,  and  that 
the  pulpits  of  Kew  England,  to  so  large  an  extent,  and  of  those 
portions  of  our  country  where  the  population  of  New  England 
have  established  themselves,  had  not  echoed  with  the  same 
notes  of  discord  and  untruth.  This  epidemic  madness  pre- 
vailed in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  abolished  slavery 
in  the  British  "West  Indies,  and,  as  the  result,  shipping  de- 
serted their  ports,  magnificent  plantations  of  sugar  and  cofiPee 
ran  up  to  weeds,  the  hospitable  mansions  of  their  planters  fell 
to  decay,  chapels  and  schools  were  abandoned,  and  their  teach- 
ers and  Missionaries  returned,  in  hopeless  despair,  to  Europe. 
In  the  Island  of  Jamaica  alone,  from  1832  to  184Y,  605  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations,  containing  356,432  acres,  and  wrought 
by  49,383  laborers,  were  entirely  abandoned ;  and  from  1848  to 
1853,  513  more,  containing  391,187  acres,  were  abandoned  to- 
tally, or  partially.  The  release  of  so  many  persons  of  low  and 
brutal  tastes  from  daily  toil  is  sinking  them  continually  deeper 
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in  savageism.  The  same  result  has  followed  in  St.  Domingo. 
The  inhabitants,  reduced  to  half  their  number,  have  relapsed 
into  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  savage  life.* 

"With  these  results  before  their  eyes,  the  spirit  of  abolition 
among  the  people  of  the  North  rushed  on  with  a  frantic  disregard 
of  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  Saxon  race  domesticated 
here,  and  to  the  brotherhood  of  their  own  countrymen.  Even 
now,  the  white  beggar  is  turned,  with  an  unfeeling  heart,  from  the 
door  where  the  filthy  and  degraded  African  is  welcomed  with  an 
unstinted  beneficence.  The  Southern  man  is  insulted,  and  the 
Southern  clergymen  deemed  unworthy  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  First,  our  country  was  flooded  with  abolition  publica- 
tions, and  the  United  States  mails  groaned  with  documents  of 
the  most  incendiary  character,  and  with  pictorial  representa- 
tions, intended  to  degrade  the  master  and  administer  to  the 
worst  and  most  revengeful  passions  of  the  slave.  Then  Con- 
gress was  overwhelmed  with  anti-slavery  petitions,  demanding 
the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  national  domain,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  slave  States  to  the  General  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  the  common  defence.  Then  has  followed  the 
claim  that  the  Soutliern  planter  shall  not  settle,  with  his  fam- 
ily, constituted  as  it  is,  in  any  territory  of  our  common  domain ; 
that^such  territory  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  slavehold- 
ing  territory ;  or,  if  it  does  so  become,  shall  not  be  admitted, 
except  as  a  free  State,  into  the  Union.  Then  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves  has  been  denied,  in  direct  subversion  of  the  sol- 
emn compact  of  the  Constitution.  Several  of  the  States  have 
passed  laws  which  efl^ectually  prevent  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tives, and  masters  and  unprotected  ladies  traveling  in  the  free 
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*  After  forty  years  of  nominal  freedom,  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  exhibited  the 

following  results : 

1789.  1832. 

Population 600,000  280,000 

Sugar  exported 672,000,000  lbs.  None.       * 

Coffee 86,789,000    "  32,000,000 

Ships  employed 1,680  1 

Sailors 27,000  167 

Exports  to  France £6,720,000  None. 

Imports  from  France 9,890,000  None. 
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States  liave  their  servants  torn  away  from  them  by  force,  the 
servant,  meanwhile,  often  resisting,  and  at  length  returning  to 
a  state  of  slavery  of  his  own  choice.  ISi  or  is  this  all.  Constant 
efforts  are  made  to  steal  away  our  servants  from  their  owners, 
and  convey  them  to  the  British  possessions,  where  they  cannot 
be  reclaimed.  The  value  of  the  servants  thus  already  borne 
awaj'',  at  their  present  prices,  cannot  be  less  than  $40,000,000. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wrongs  which  a  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  North,  in  their  opposition  to  slavery,  have, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  felt  it  right  to  inflict  upon  us. 

Meanwhile,  these  various  causes  have  set  the  people  of  the 
South  to  seek  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  defence  of  slave- 
holding  rests.  The  result  has  been  a  firmer  belief  in  the  rec- 
titude of  their  own  cause  than  they  formerly  possessed.  The 
more  they  have  examined,  the  more  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  maintain  the 
position  they  at  present  occupy.  They  have  found  the  Church 
of  God  set  up  in  the  patriarchal  age  in  a  slaveholding  family. 
From  the  days  of  Canaan,  some  200  years  after  the  Flood,  to 
the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  period  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  years,  during  which  supernatural  revelation  was 
enjoyed,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  Church  of  God  has  al- 
ways stood  connected  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  During 
the  Biblical  period,  among  the  chosen  people,  the  master  and  the 
slave  were  both  found  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  relation 
between  them  was  sanctioned  as  legitimate,  and  as  requiring 
certain  duties  to  be  performed  corresponding  with  it.  It  was 
just  as  truly  recognized  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  as  that  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  ruler  and  subject.  The 
relation  was  created  by  conquest,  by  purchase,  by  debt  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  discharged,  by  crime,  by  gift,  by  birth, 
by  inheritance,  and  by  voluntary  act.  In  inventories  of  prop- 
erty, slaves  are  reckoned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  master — as  "  inheritance,"  "  possession,"  and 
"money."  Fugitive  slaves  were  pursued  within  the  territories 
of  the  twelve  tribes  and  recovered,  and  both  the  angel  restored 
Ilagar,  the  slave-woman  of  Sarah,  to  her  mistress,  and  the 
Apostle  the  runaway  Onesimus  to  his  master  Philemon.    Only 
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when  the  slave  fled  from  a  heathen  country  to  the  territory  of 
Israel,  from  paganism  to  the  people  of  God,  was  his  extradi- 
tion forbidden.     The  increase  of  servants  purchased  or  bom 
in  the  house  is  counted  in  the  Scriptures  among  the  blessings 
which  God  in  his  bounty  bestows.    The  servant  was  amenable 
directly  to  his  master  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the 
master  had  over  him  the  power  of  corporal  chastisement,  was 
supposed  to  administer  it,  and  is  cautioned  against  treating  his 
servant  with  foolish  indulgence.     Even  if  death  should  ensue 
from  undue  severity,  the  master  was  not  held  liable  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  unless  that  death  was  immediate.     Ko  man  is  con- 
demned in  all  the  Scriptures  for  the  holding  of  slaves ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  slaveholding  Abraham,  a  larger  slaveholder 
than  this  country  has  ever  known,  the  slaveholding  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Job,  Solomon,  the  believing  centurion,  and  Philemon, 
the  friend  of  Paul,  are  lauded  as  men  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary faith,  patience,  wisdom  and  fraternal   love.*     All  the 
churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  slaveholding 
churches,  in  which  masters  and  servants  met  together  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.     Wherever  our  Saviour  traveled  in  Pales- 
tine, he  met  the  master  and  the  slave,  and  was  ministered  to 
by  both.    "When  he  said,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  "  Draw  off 
now,  and  bear  to  tlie  governor  of  the  Teast,"  we  do  not  doubt 
he  addressed  servants  in  no  very  different  relation  from  the 
family  servants  of  these  Southern  States.     His  allusion — '*  No 
servant  can  serve  two  masters" — the  parable  of  the  talents, 
the  parable  of  the  wise  and  unwise  steward  appointed  over  his 
master's  slaves,  OEpanecag-  avrov,  to  give  them  "  tlieir  allow- 
ance," TO  atrofieTpLov,  in  due  season,  the  parable  of  the  ser- 
vants waiting  for  their  master's  return  from  the  wedding  in 
the  midnight  hour,  and  others  we  need  not  mention,  show  how 
prevalent  was  the  institution  of  slavery  wherever  he  minis- 
tered.    In  the  slaveholding  Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
man-servant  bought  with  money  was  circumcised  and  ate  of 
the  Passover,  or  went  up  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  or  to  the 

*  See  So.  Pres.  Review,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  345,  an  article  written  by  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  colored  man,  and  where  the  numerous  proof-texts  establishing  these 
points  are  collected. 
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temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  his  master  to  worsliip,  and  to  par- 
take  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  his  free-will 
offerings  and  heave  offerings,  and  his  tithes  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  And  in  the  slaveholding  Churches  of  Philippi  and  of 
Corinth,  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  of  Colosse,  Ephesus, 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Oappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  masters  and  servants  held  their  membership 
alike,  and  were  alike  exhorted  and  cared  for.  From  Parthia 
to  Spain,  as  far  as  Apostolic  labors  extended,  the  master  is 
never  censured  for  holding  slaves,  nor  a  word  said  to  tlie  ser- 
vant, "under  the  yoke,"  to  render  him  discontented  with  the 
lot  in  which  God  had  placed  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  exhorted  to  continue  in  it,  and  to  avoid  the  sins  of  "  eye- 
service,"  "purloining,"  and  "answering  back,"  to  which  the 
bondman  is  specially  prone,  and  to  render  service  as  to  God, 
and  not  unto  men.  If  the  relation  were  a  sinful  one,  how 
could  tliis  be  ?  When  did  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  ever 
counsel  fidelity  in  the  relation  of  the  adultress  to  the  adul- 
terer, of  the  thief  and  robber  to  his  comrade  in  crime,  or  of  the 
murderer,  the  parricide,  and  the  covenant-breaker,  to  his  ac- 
complice? When  have  the  Apostles  recommended  perjurers, 
liars  and  idolaters  to  zealous  perseverance  in  the  several  acts 
they  in  this  character  put  forth?  It  is  immediately  after  the 
counsels  given  by  Paul  to  servants,  to  "count  their  own  mas- 
ters worthy  of  all  honor,"  that  Paul  introduces  the  words — 
"If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome 
words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness ;  he  is  proud,  know- 
ing nothing,  but  doting  about  questions,  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereot  cometli  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  murmurings,  per- 
verse disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the 
truth." 

Tlie  slaveholding  Christian,  then,  who  has  sought  his  Bible 
through,  can  feel  no  blame  attaching  to  himself,  for  a  relation 
which  this  Bible  never  condemned,  but  to  which  it  accorded 
its  sanction.  He  comes  to  believe  that,  though  it  may  have 
been  inflicted  upon  man  as  a  curse,  and  the  result  of  our  fallen 
humanity,  it  is  one  of  those  forms  of  government  that,  under 
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peculiar  circumstances  which  may  exist,  have  existed,  and  do 
now  here  exist,  God  has  ordained,  for  the  well-being,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  ages,  of  the  races  so  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  each  other.  He  is  led  to  ask  if  it  may 
not  be  the  way  which  an  all-wise  Providence  has  devised 
for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  African,  and  to  confer 
upon  him  all  of  which  he  is  capable.  For,  when  he  looks  at 
the  past  history  of  this  race,  he  is  inclined  to  assign  it  an  infe- 
rior place  in  liuman  history.  For  four  thousand  years  they 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  savage  barbarity.  Civilization 
has  been  on  their  border,  in  Carthage  and  Egypt,  centuries 
ago.  How  has  it  been  that  no  mighty  empites  have  arisen  on 
the  Niger,  as  they  have  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the 
Hoang-Ho,  and  the  Nile  ?  Why  have  they  not  risen  like  other 
barbaric  nations,  and  in  their  migrations  conquered  the  Celt, 
the  Gaul,  and  the  Saxon,  and  won  for  themselves  a  place  and 
a  name  among  the  great  historic  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Are 
they  not  an  inferior  race?  Does  not  the  Nortliern  Abolition- 
ist practically  believe  it  ?  Can  he  foresee  the  time  when  he 
would  invest  the  son  of  Africa  with  the  high  offices  of  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  tranquilly  endure  his 
rule  ?  or  when  he  would  consort  with  him  in  all  the  walks  of 
trade,  and  give  to  the  Ethiopian  his  sons  and  daughters  in  mar- 
riage ?  And  yet,  through  the  medium  of  Southern  slavery, 
myriads  of  them  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Saviour, 
and  are  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ ;  thousands  have 
been  changed  from  naked,  filthy  savages,  from  worshippers  of 
devils,  and  victims  of  degrading  superstition,  into  well-clad, 
comparatively  polite  and  civilized  men.  The  4,000,000  of 
Africans  in  America  have,  through  the  medium  of  slavery, 
been  lifted  to  a  higher  position  in  the  knowledge  of  religion 
and  the  arts,  than  any  4,000,000  of  their  race,  in  all  the  tract 
of  time,  ever  attained.  They  have  reached  this  elevation  un- 
der the  supervision  and  control  of  the  white  man ;  and  when 
they  have  escaped  from  that  control,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  they 
have  relapsed  into  indolence,  and  gone  back  rapidly  towards 
the  barbarism  of  the  savage  state. 
In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  on  which  our 
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space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter,  the  Southern  mind  is  more 
settled  than  ever  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  Domestic 
Slavery,  and  the  efforts  of  Abolitionism  have  caused  it  to  be 
more  firmly  rooted.  We  have  calmly  considered  the  evils 
which  are  alleged  to  be  its  attendants  to  both  master  and  ser- 
vant ;  we  have  set  over  against  tiiem  the  advantages  which  it 
brings  to  both,  and  have  compared  with  the  whole  system  the 
opposite  one  of  immediate  universal  emancipation,  so  easy  for 
the  tongue  to  utter,  so  impracticable  under  any  circumstances 
our  wisdom  can  foresee. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  majority  of  Christians  at  the  North 
read  the  Bible  and  see  in  it  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  ancient  Church.  The  servants  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  'New  are,  in  their  conceptions,  no  more  than 
"  the  help  "  they  have — the  daughters  of  their  own  neighbors 
or  of  verdant  Ireland,  or  the  hired  laborers  that  mow  down 
their  grass  or  aid  in  gathering  in  their  harvest.  When  the 
other,  and  true  view  is  suggested,  they  repel  it  with  indigna- 
tion. Or,  if  superior  knowledge  of  the  domestic  state  of  all 
antiquity  exists,  some  Albert  Barnes  or  other  is  found  ready 
to  establish,  by  strained  hypotheses,  points  of  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  slavery,  as  if  these  minor  differences 
affected,  at  all,  the  question  before  us.  Or,  they  would  have 
us  believe  that  slavery  was  permitted — as  polygamy  was,  un- 
der a  forme*!  dispensation — for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts; 
when  the  difference  is,  that  our  Saviour  disapproved  of  the  one 
and  not  of  the  other  ;  drew  his  illustrations  from  the  former, 
but  never  from  the  latter.  Or,  they  insist  that  the  command, 
"Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal,"  (the  perpetual  rule  of  a  relation,  of  whose  cessation  no 
intimation  is  given,)  of  itself,  abolishes  slavery.  Or,  they  in- 
sist that  the  golden  rule,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  is  incom- 
patible with  its  existence,  as  if  that  golden  rule  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  was  not  fol- 
lowed but  with  such  a  result;  as  if  it  were  an  absolute,  unlim- 
ited rule,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  the  relative  position  in  which  they  are  placed 
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in  the  providence^  and  by  the  law,  of  Grod  ;  ^s  if  the  judge 
should  not  hang  the  prisoner,  because  he  would  riot  himself 
wish  to  be  hung  were  he  the  culprit ;  or,  the  Governor  should 
pardon  the  atrocious  criminal,  because,  if  he  were  such,  he 
would  desire  to  be  pardoned  ;  or,  the  parent  should  gratify  the- 
wish  of  a  child  because  he  would  wish  that  it  should  be  done 
if  he  were  the  child  himself ;  or,  as  if  one  ought  to  yield  to 
the  desires  of  the  licentious,  or  dishonesty  because,  if  he  were 
so,  he  would  thus  demand. 

Another  section  of  the  Abolition  party,  finding  the  Bi- 
ble and  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  of  God  against  them, 
rail  at  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  and  the  Ministry.  Hear 
the  language  of  a  Mr.  Wright,  before  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, as  reported  in  the  Boston  papers,  of  the  30th  of  May, 
in  1850 : 

"  Down  with  your  Bible  !  down  with  your  political  parties  ! 
down  with  your  God  that  sanctions  slavery  !  The  God  of 
Moses  Stuart,  the  Andover  God,  the  God  of  Wm.  H.  Bogers, 
which  is  worshipped  in  the  Winter  Street  Church,  is  a  monster, 
composed  of  oppression,  fraud,  injustice,  pollution,  and  every 
crime  in  the  shape  of  slavery.  To  such  a  God  I  am  an 
atheist !" 

"  In  this  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  its  adjoin- 
ing State  of  New  York,"  says  Mr.  Gushing,  in  his  recent 
speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  "  there  is  a  handful  of  men  of  highly 
intellectual  mind,  of  the  highest  culture,  literary  and  scientific 
men,  who  would  seem  to  be  born  to  bless  their  day  and  gene- 
ration— Wendell  Phillips,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Waldo  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Gerrit  Smith — who,  by  constant  brood- 
ing upon  one  single  idea,  have  become  monomaniacs  of  that 
idea,  and  have  become  utterly  lost  to  the  relations  of  right  and 
wrong."  "  They  have  set  up  a  religion  of  hate — aye,  a  religion 
of  hate — such  as  belongs  only  tq  condemned  devils  in  hell.  I 
say  it  is  a  religion  of  hate  and  blasphemy."  "Hatred, 
hatred  I "  "  Hate  must  have  its  food  of  blood."  "Borne  on  by 
these  frantic  passions,  they  have  declared  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  '  is  a  covenant  with  Satan  and  a  league 
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with  hell!'"  "Subtle,  crafty  men,"  says  Ex-President  Pierce, 
"  who,  passing  by  duties  and  obligations,  habitually  appeal  to 
sectional  prejudices  and  passions  by  denouncing  the  people 
and  institutions  of  the  South,  and  thus  influence  the  Northern 
mind  to  a  pitch  of  resistance  to  the  clear  provisions  of  the  fun- 
damental law — who,  under  plausible  pretexts,  addressed  to 
those  prejudices  and  passions,  pass  local  laws,  designed  to 
evade  constitutional  obligations — are,  really  and  truly,  whether 
we  believe  it  or  not,  the  men  who  are  hurrying  us  upon  swift 
destruction."  "The  chief  of  these  men,"  says  Mr.  Yoorhees, 
of  Indiana,  "  the  leader  of  a  great  party,  a  Senator  of  long 
standing,  [Wm.  II.  Seward,]  has  announced  to  the  country  that 
tliere  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
to  each  man  the  full  exercise  of  his  own  inclination.  Speak- 
ing of  slavery,  he  says,  '  It  can,  and  must,  be  abolished,  and 
you  and  I  must  do  it.'  He  has  boldly  announced  an  irrepres- 
sihle  conflict  between  the  free  and  slave  States  of  this  Union. 
Servile  insurrections  have  forever  been  on  the  tongue  and  lips 
of  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  He  says,  '  that,  when  the  contest 
shall  come,  when  the  thunders  shall  roll,  the  lightning  flash, 
and  when  the  slaves  shall  rise  in  the  South,  in  imitation  of  the 
horrid  scenes  of  the  West  Indies,  when  the  Southern  man  shall 
turn  pale  and  tremble,  when  your  dwellings  shall  smoke  with 
the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  dismay  shall  sit  on  each  coun- 
tenance, he  will  hail  it  as  the  approaching  dawn  of  that  politi- 
cal and  moral  millennium  which,  he  is  well  assured,  will  come 
upon  the  world.' " 

This  frenzy  has  been  helped  to  reach  the  height  it  has  at- 
tained by  the  infamous  book — "The  Impending  Crisis" — of 
Hinton  Row^an  Helper,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  "  who  left 
his  country  for  his  country's  good  ;"  a  book  which  is  pervaded 
with  the  deepest  hate  towards  the  holder  of  slaves,  and  is  ded- 
icated to  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  South.  It  aims  to 
inflame  them  with  jealousy  towards  the  slaveholder,  and 
through  them,  to  raise  mutiny  in  the  Southern  camp.  It  is 
designed,  however,  for  effect  abroad,  decries  every  political 
party  except  the  Eepublican — with  whose  interests  it  is  iden- 
tified, and  by  the  leaders  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is 
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endorsed.    Nineteen  thousand  of  these  books  have  been  issued 
from  the  ISTorthern  press. 

There  are  no  terms  too  opprobrious  for  him  to  use  of  the 
slaveholder.  "Lords  of  the  lash,"  "slave  drivers,"  "the  slave- 
driving  oligarchy,"  " slave  breeders,"  "the  slaveocracy,"  "the 
oligarchs,"  "  chevaliers  of  the  lash,  and  worshippers  of  slavery," 
"the  democrats,"  "slave-driving  democrats,"  "the  nigger 
party,"  "the  slave  power,"  "knights  of  bludgeons,  chevaliers 
of  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  and  lords  of  the  lash,"  "blood- 
hounds of  slavery,"  "curs  of  slavery,"  "whelps  of  slavery," 
— these  are  the  names  by  which  he  continually  designates  a 
class  of  men,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  purest  patriots, 
most  high-minded  and  noble  gentlemen,  most  devoted  chris- 
tians, and  most  eminent  lawyers,  judges,  physicians  and  divines 
our  country  holds.  It  shocks  no  sensibility  of  his  soul  to  speak 
of  "a  Southern  'gentleman' — a  slave  breeder  and  human  flesh- 
monger,  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian .'"  nor  to  say  that  "  the 
slavery  which  seems  to  have  been  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  venerable  old  fogies,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, was  one  of  the  monstrous  inventions  of  Satan  that  God 
•■winked  at.'"  All  who  do  not  agree  with  his  abolitionism,  he 
terms  "lick-spittles,"  or  "clerical  lick-spittles  of  the  slave 
power."  Charleston  and  other  Southern  towns,  are  contempti- 
ble "  nigger-villes" — and  with  such  elegancies  of  style  is  his 
book  everywhere  adorned. 

By  a  selection  of  statistics  from  the  census  of  1850,  he  has 
attempted  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  South,  parading  the 
greater  wealth  of  the  Free  States,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  inequality  of  population.  His  own  tables  will  show 
that  the  free  white  man  of  the  Soutli,  leaving  the  negro  out  of 
the  calculation,  and  not  counting  him  as  property  at  all,  is 
wealthier  than  him  of  the  North ;  the  average  of  property 
falling  to  his  lot  is  greater.  The  live  stock  of  the  South,  per 
capita,  is  more  than  double  than  that  of  the  North,  while  the 
population  of  the  South,  bond  and  free,  is  but  as  9  to  13  to  that 
of  the  Nortli ;  and  were  this  live  stock  valued  according  to  one 
uniform  system  of  valuation,  it  would  exceed  the  value  of  that 
of  the  free  States,  and  all  the  territories  included,  more  than 
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$291,000,000.*    There  are  many  economical  respects  in  wMeh 
the  South  does  compare  unfavorably  with  the  North,  as  an 


*  In  one  of  his  tables,  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  hay  crop  of  the  North  is 
worth  more  by  $3,533,275,  than  all  the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  hemp  and  cane 
sugar  produced  in  the  slave  States.  He  has  not  told  us  how  much  of  this  hay  is 
consumed  by  the  Northern  States  themselves,  in  many  of  which  it  requires  the 
entire  produce  of  six  months  to  keep  their  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  alive  through 
the  remaining  six  months.  It  is  counted  twice  over  in  these  tables ;  first  as  the 
raw  product,  and  then  in  the  live  stock  which  it  sustains.  Only  that  portion  of  it 
should  be  reckoned  which  is  sold  to  the  South  or  the  West  Indies.  Does  any  of 
that  boasted  crop  go  to  European  markets  ?  Is  it  with  Northern  hay  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  are  bought?  Southern  cotton  cannot  be  eaten  up.  It  pays 
for  the  various  articles  of  European  manufacture  that  reach  our  shores.  To  a 
large  extent,  it  clothes  the  civilized  world.  Nor  has  he  told  us  how  much  South- 
ern rice,  corn  and  tobacco  are  consumed  in  the  free  States.  *'  The  exclusive  pro- 
ducts of  the  South  exported  amount  to  $111,000,000.  Those  of  the  North  amount 
to  only  $33,000,000."— i>e  Bow,  1856,  p.  541. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  whole  Live  Stock  of  the  United  States,  rated 
according  to  an  uniform  system  of  valuation  which,  if  conjectural,  is  still  equal: 

KORTH,    INCLUDINO  THE    TEBRITOKIES. 

Proportion 
Number.  to  Estimated  Value, 

each  person. 

Horses 1,484,346   \     ^,7  $148,434,600 

Asses  and  Mules 40.341    |     "•^'  4,034,100 

Milch  Cows 3,551,754)  53,276,310 

Work  Oxen 889,843    \     0.64  13,347,645 

Cattle 8,513,627    )  14,054,508 

Sheep 6,088,018    \      ,0^  15,220,045 

Swine 8,028,858  /      ^'^^  48,173,028 

23,596,787  $296,640,236 

SOUTH. 

Proportion 
Number.  to  Estimated  Value. 

each  person. 

Horses 2.852,373   ■)      ^„  $285,237,300 

Asses  and  Mules 518,990/     "'^^  61,899,000 

Milch  Cows 2,833,340    )  42.500,100 

Work  Oxen 810,901    [      0.95  12,163,615 

Cattle 6,179,442   )  24,717,768 

Sheep 15,635,202   \      ^  ^ .  39,088,005 

Swine 22,028,838  /     ^'^^  132,173,028 

50,859,086  $587,778,716 

The  Produce  Tables  of  the  crops  of  1850  are  exceedingly  defective,  and  convey 
a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  results  of  Southern  agriculture,  in  many  particulars. 
The  horses  and  working  animals  of  the   South  are  not   fed  on  hay — except  to  a 
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agricultural  people  always  will  with  a  commercial  and  Tnami' 
facturing  one.  But  commerce  and  manufactures  are  in  the 
power  of  the  South,  and  it  is  vain  to  allege/with  the  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  before  us,  to  say  nothing  of  Egypt,  that 
a  slaveholding  people  cannot  rise  to  the  highest  excellence  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  The  lands  of  the  older  Southern  States 
have  been  hitherto  wasted  by  an  improvident  and  impover- 
ishing culture.  The  predominant  crops  are  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and  it  has  been  easier  to  occupy  new  lands  than  to  improve 


limited  extent — but  on  "fodder,"  which,^  for  the  edification  of  our  Northern 
friends,  we  explain  to  be  the  blades  of  Indian  corn,  stripped  from  the  stalk,  when 
green,  and  carefully  cured.  There  is  no  column  at  all  for  it  in  the  statistical  ta- 
bles. It  never  is  reckoned  as  hay.  In  the  Districts  of  Darlington,  Georgetown, 
Marlboro'  and  Union,  S.  C,  not  a  single  pound  of  hay  is  represented  to  be  raised, 
or  anything  for  their  live  stock  to  eat.  And  yet  there  were,  in  these  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  7,291  horses,  3,999  mules,  25,105  milch  cows,  and 
2,023  working  oxen.  In  the  same  way,  in  Georgia,  only  23,449  tons  of  hay  are 
represented  as  being  raised,  while  to  the  Uttle  State  of  Rhode  Island  74,818  tons 
are  assigned-  Of  the  ninety-five  counties  of  Georgia,  only  ^^thirty-nine  are  repre- 
aented  as  yielding  any  hay  at  all,  and  some  of  these  at  the  rate  of  one,  two  and 
three  tons.  Fifty-six  counties  are  represented  as  raising  none.  And  yet  this  same 
State  of  Georgia  had,  in  1850,  according  to  the  census  returns,  208,710  head  of 
horses  and  mules,  1,097,528  milch  cows,  working  oxen  and  other  cattle  ;  560,435 
sheep  ;  2,729,052  swine.  It  raised  30,080,099  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  the  blades 
of  which  were  prepared  as  fodder — which  fodder  cannot  be  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  *'  stalks"  of  the  North,  which  are  fed  out  to  the  ruminant  animals 
during  the  winter  months.  The  fodder  crop  of  the  South,  we  are  confident,  is  not 
inferior  in  value  to  the  hay  crop  of  the  North. 

The  South,  with  a  less  population,  makes  106,373,632  bushels  of  Indian  com 
more  than  the  North,  and  taking  the  whole  of  her  bushel-measure  products,  av- 
erages 50  bushels,  or  $32  to  each  individual  man,  woman  and  child,  black  and 
white,  of  her  population,  while  the  same  products  of  the  North  average  but  37 
bushels,  or  in  money  but  $25  per  head.(«)  There  is  another  side  to  this  picture, 
which  this  unscrupulous  writer  does  not  see  fit  to  set  forth. 


(a) 

Population. 
13,434,922 

NORTH. 

Bushels. 

499,190,041 

being  87  bushels,  or  $25,  to  the  individual. 

Estimated  value. 
$351,709,703 

9,612,979 


SOUTH. 

481,766,889 
being  50  bushels,  or  $32,  to  the  individual. 


$306,927,067 
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the  old.     Had  there  not  heen  a  boundless  continent  before  us, 
the  results  would  have  been  far  different. 

Yet,  hear  this  man  talk  to  the  people  of  the  South  :  "  Kot 
alone  for  ourself,  as  an  individual,  but  for  others  also,"  "  do 
we  speak,  when  we  say,  you  mxi8t  emancipate  your  slaves." 
"And  now.  Sirs,  we  have  thus  laid  down  our  ultimatum. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Something  dreadful,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  you  will  dissolve  the  Union 
again.  Do  it,  if  you  dare  !  Our  motto,  and  we  would  have 
you  to  understand  it,  is  the  abolition  of  slavery.,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  American  Union.  If  by  any  means  you  do 
succeed  in  your  treasonable  attempts  to  take  the  South  out  of 
the  Union  to-day,  we  will  bring  her  back  to-morrow — if  she 
goes  away  with  you,  she  will  return  without  you."  "  Frown, 
Sirs,  fret,  foam,  prepare  your  weapons,  threat,  strike,  shoot, 
stab,  bring  on  civil  war,  dissolve  tlie  Union,  if  you  will — do 
all  this,  more,  less,  better,  worse,  any  thing — do  what  you  will, 
Sirs,  you  can  neither  fret  nor  intimidate  us ;  our  purpose  is  as 
firmly  fixed  as  the  eternal  pillars  of  heaven  ;  we  have  deter- 
mined to  abolish  slavery,  and,  so  help  us  God,  abolish  it  we 
will !  Take  this  to  bed  with  you  to-night.  Sirs,  and  think 
about  it,  and  dream  over  it,  and  let  us  know  how  you  feel  to- 


morrow mornino: 
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Thus  w^'ites  this  degenerate  son  of  North  Carolina,  with 
dreadful  hate,  as  if  to  avenge  himself  for  the  infamy  drawn 
down  upon  him  by  the  delinquencies  of  his  early  life,  or,  at 
least,  like  a  second  Erostratus,  to  fire  the  glorious  temple  of 
our  American  liberties,  that  he  may  send  dowm  his  name  to 
posterity,  by  the  very  temerity  and  infamy  of  the  act."^ 


*  The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Biggs,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, now  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  that  State,  gives  the  character  of 
Ilinton  Rowan  Helper  as  follows : 

"In  Senate,  Monday,  April  6,  1858. — Mr.  Biggs  said:  I  want  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  those  who  read  this  book,  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  authority  on  which  he  relies.  Who,  then,  is  this  Mr.  Heifer,  of 
North  Carolina,  relied  upon  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  evidence  from 
the  South  of  the  state  of  Southern  society  ?  I  speak  from  authority  that  cannot 
be  doubted.  Hinton  Rowan  Heifer,  the  author  of  the  '  Impending  Crisis,'  is  a 
native  of  Davie  County,  North  Carolina,  His  first  appearance  in  active  life 
was  as  clerk  of  Mi(?hael  Brown,  a  merchant  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Brown  is  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian   church;    and  after  Heifer   removed  to 
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Under  such  teachings,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  apt  scholars 
were  found  in  this  "  religion  of  hate,"  ready  for  any  scene 
of  violence  and  blood.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
John  Brown,  of  whom  it  is  still  in  doubt  whether  Connecticut 
or  New  York  has  the  dubious  eminence  of  giving  him  birth. 

Salisbury,  ho  also  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  and,  so  far  as  was  publicly 
known,  conducted  himself  with  propriety.  After  living  with  Mr.  Brown  several 
years  as  clerk,  it  was  understood  at  Salisbury  that  he  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Mr.  Coffraan  in  the  book  business,  and  left  for  the  North  to  buy  in  a  stock  of 
books.  He  did  not  return  as  expected,  but  shortly  thereafter,  went  to  California, 
and  there,  or  shortly  after  his  return,  wrote  a  book  called  '  Land  of  Gold.'  He 
returned  to  Salisbury  about  1 854,  where  he  remained  some  time  without  any 
apparent  business.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  as  reported  and  believed,  he  procured 
surety  for  and  obtained  money.  He  however,  about  that  time  left  for  the  North, 
where  he  now  resides,  never  since  having  returned  to  North  Carolina. 

"After  leaving  North  Carolina  he  changed  his  name  from  Heifer  to  Helper;  and 
it  was  disclosed  last  year  that  while  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Brown,  he  purloined  from  him 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  after  an  exposure  by  Mr.  Brown,  Helper  making  a 
merit  of  necessity,  himself  publicly  confesses,  in  a  hand-bill  which  I  have  before 
me,  this  thieving  on  his  part,  and  excuses  it  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  act  by  some  ambiguous  expression  of  a  friend  of  his  that  it  was  allowable 
for  clerks  so  to  do ;  and  the  further  excuse,  that  it  was  an  indiscretion  of  youth, 
although  at  the  time,  he  was  in  full  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  as 
he  says  himself,  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  due  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  say  that  this  man  is  not  now  a  member  of  that  church.  Now,  sir, 
when  and  why  he  altered  his  name,  I  know  not,  except  he  defines  Helper,  one 
who  Ae^jDs  himself  from  the  purses  of  others  without  their  consent;  and,  therefore, 
concluded  the  change  of  name  appropriate  to  his  character.  He  is  a  dishonest, 
degraded,  and  disgraced  man;  and  although — much  to  be  regretted — a  native  of 
the  State,  yet  he  is  an  apostate  son,  ruined  in  fortune  and  character,  and  catering 
to  a  diseased  appetite  at  the  North,  to  obtain  a  miserable  living  by  slanders  upon 
the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has,  by  a  reference,  so  dignified  the  creature  as  to  render  necessary  this  exposure. 
Such  is  Mr.  Helper,  of  North  Carolina,  author  of  the  'Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South,'  alias  Mr.  Heifer,  once  of  North  CaroHna,  but  who  has  left  the  land  of  his 
birth  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

"  Now,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  append  a  note  to  the  edition  of  his  speech,  giving  the  true  character  of 
the  author  of  this  book,  upon  which  he  has  relied,  so  that  the  readers  of  his  speech 
may  not  be,  as  he  has  been,  so  unwittingly  misled  by  authority  so  degraded  and 
unreliable." 

In  1855,  in  his  "Land  of  Gold,"  Helper  manifested  a  very  friendly  spirit  towards 
slavery — declared  of  Nicaragua,  which  he  visited,  that  it  "never  can  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny till  it  introduces  negro  slavery" — calls  negroes  a  "fated  people" — speaks 
without  censure  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Southern  California — and  de- 
tails, with  manifest  approbation,  the  voluntary  return  to  North  Carolina  of  three 
servants,  whom  the  aboUtionists  sought  to  entice  to  remain  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
See  "Lond  of  Gold,"  pp.  221,  2*78.  We  honor  a  man  who  follows  the  truth, 
though  it  lead  him  to  reject  former  opinions.  But  the  true  man  changes  his  views 
slowly.  The  two  years  intervening  between  the  two  volumes  of  Helper  is  a  short 
time  for  such  a  radical  change  to  be  matured,  and  such  rancorous,  uncompromising 
hate  to  grow. 
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He  was  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  great  self-reliance,  with  tlie  cou- 
rage of  a  mastiff,  of  slim,  wiry  build,  witli  a  sharp,  piercing 
eye,  of  indomitable  perseverance,  of  few  words,  and  born  to 
command  all  who  put  themselves  under  his  influence.  Like 
other  men  who  have  been  notorious  as  robbers  and  pirates,  he 
was  a  religious  enthusiast,  holding  his  membership,  we  have 
seen  it  stated,  in  the  [New  School?]  Presbyterian  Church,  yet, 
for  all  thiff',  he  was  a  man  of  blood.  At  different  times  in  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  business,  on  a  large  scale,  in  Northern 
Ohio,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  yet 
without  any  permanent  success.  In  the  year  1855  he  went  to 
Kansas,  not  as  a  peaceable  settler,  but  to  wage  war  against 
slavery,  and  to  fulfil  a  dream  which  had  haunted  him  for  thirty 
years,  that  he  was  to  be  a  second  Moses,  and  to  lead  forth  the 
bond  slaves  of  the  South  by  a  second  exodus.  His  worshippers 
have  spoken  of  his  exploits  in  that  field  in  the  language  of  ad- 
miration. But  his  footsteps  were  marked  with  blood.  A  friend 
of  our  acquaintance  slept  in  the  house  of  the  unfortunate  Jas. 
P.  Doyle,  near  Pottawatomie  Creek,  in  Franklin  county,  the 
night  before  Brown  and  his  party  appeared  there  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers.  On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  May,  1856, 
about  11  o'clock  at  night,  that  unhappy  family,  consisting  of 
the  husband  and  wife  and  five  children,  were  aroused,  by  knocks 
at  the  door,  from  persons  enquiring  for  their  neighbor,  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  As  Mr.  Doyle  opened  the  door  to  direct  them, 
men,  armed  with  knives  and  pistols,  declaring  that  they  were 
from  the  northern  army,  took  the  husband  and  sons  prisoners. 
The  younger,  John,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  spared  to  the 
mother's  tears  and  entreaties.  In  a  short  time  the  wife  and 
mother  heard  the  report  of  pistols,  and  the  moaning,  as  of  a 
dying  man,  and  the  wild  whoop  of  savage  enemies.  Her  hus- 
band and  boys  returned  no  more.  In  the  morning  she  found 
her  husband  and  her  son  William  dead,  in  the  road,  200  yards 
from  the  house ;  the  other  she  saw  no  more  till  the  day  of  his 
burial.  On  the  same  Sunday  morning  the  youth  of  sixteen 
went  in  search  of  his  father  and  brothers.  "I  fOund,"  he  says, 
"  my  father  and  one  brother,  William,  lying  dead  in  the  road ; 
I  saw  my  other  brother  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  in  the  grass,  iiear  a 
ravine  ;  his  fingers  were  cut  off  and  his  arms  were  cut  ofiT ;  his 
head  was  cut  open  ;  there  was  a  hole  in  his  breast.  "William's 
head  was  cut  open,  and  a  hole  was  in  his  jaw,  as  though  it  was 
made  by  a  knife,  and  a  hole  was  also  in  his  side.  My  father 
was  shot  in  the  forehead  and  stabbed  in  the  breast.  I  have 
talked  often  with  northern  men  and  eastern  men  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  these  men  talked  exactly  like  eastern  men  and  north- 
ern men  talk.  An  old  man  commanded  the  party ;  he  was 
dark  complected,  and  his  face  was  slim.  My  lather  and  bro- 
thers were  pro-slavery  men,  and  belonged  to  the  Law  and 
Order  party."  Such  are  the  affidavits  of  Mahala  and  John 
Doyle.  Their  neighbor,  Mr.  Harris,  whose  house  these  mur- 
derers also  visited,  on  the  same  Sunday  morning,  at  2  o'clock, 
testifies  that  he  knew  this  leader  as  a  "  Mr.  Brown,"  known  as 
*'  Old  Man  Brown,"  who  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Owen 
Brown.  From  this  house  Wm.  Sherman,  a  guest,  was  called 
forth,  whose  bod}^  Harris  found  in  the  Creek,  "  with  his  skull 
split  open  in  two  places,  some  of  the  brains  washed  out  by  the 
water,  and  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  breast,  and  the  left  hand  cut 
off",  except  a  little  piece  of  skin  on  one  side."  On  the  same 
morning,  before  the  break  of  day,  they  entered  the  house  of  Al- 
len Wilkinson,  whose  wife  was  sick  in  bed,  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. She  plead  that  she  was  sick  and  helpless,  and  begged 
that  they  would  not  take  him  from  her ;  he  also  begged  that 
he  might  have  time  to  obtain  some  one  to  wait  on  her,  and 
pledged  himself  not  to  escape.  This  was  denied.  The  old 
man  in  command  replied,  "  you  have  neighbors."  After  they 
were  gone,  she  heard  her  husband's  voice  "  in  complaint — went 
to  the  door  and  all  was  still."  Next  morning  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  found,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house, 
in  some  dead  brush.  "  A  lady,  who  saw  my  husband's  body, 
said  there  was  a  gash  in  his  head  and  in  his  side ;  others  said 
that  he  was  cut  in  the  throat  twice.  I  believe  that  one  of 
Captain  Brown's  sons  was  in  the  party  that  murdered  my 
husband ;  I  heard  a  voice  like  his.  The  old  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  commander,  wore  soiled  clothes  and  a  straw  hat,  pulled 
down  over  his  face.  He  spoke  quick — is  a  tall,  narrow-faced, 
21 
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elderly  man."     Sucli   is  the  affidavit  of  Louisa  Jane  Wil- 
kinson.* 

Such  was  the  Sunday  morning's  "Kansas  work"  of  \hQ pious 
John  Brown,  the  "martyr,"  who  on  the  2d  of  this  month  was 
hung  as  a  traitor  and  murderer,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia ;  a 
work  which  was  done  by  him  in  cold  hlood,  ere  any  of  his 
family  had  suffered  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
opposed.  While  in  Kansas,  he  made  an  incursion  into  Mis- 
souri, carried  off  thirteen  negroes,  captured  several  white  men 
who  were  taken  to  Kansas  as  prisoners,  and  killed  one  in  the 
melee.  In  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  he  formed  his  purpose 
of  making  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  and  enlisted  his  recruits 
secretly  for  this  service,  although  their  destination  was  con- 
cealed from  them  until  they  reached  Tabor,  in  Iowa,  whither 
the  arms  he  had  accumulated — 200  Sharpe's  rifles  and  200 
Massachusetts  revolvers,  with  their  military  stores — had  been 
conveyed.  These  were  at  lengtli  transported  across  Iowa, 
shipped  to  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  thence  to  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  then  to  a  house  in  Washington  county,  Md.,  rented  by 
Brown,  about  five  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  They  passed 
the  winter  of  1857-58,  at  Pedee,  Iowa,  where  they  pursued  a 
course  of  military  studies.  In  the  middle  of  April  they  re- 
moved to  Chatham,  Canada,  where  Brown  called  a  secret  Con- 
vention and  formed  a  Provisional  Government,  and  he  was 
chosen  Commander-in-Chief,  J.  II.  Kagi,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Pichard  Pealf,  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  a  scheme  of 
government  for  the  United  States,  not  to  supersede,  according 
to  the  senseless  plan  of  its  author,  the  General  or  State  Gov- 
ernments, but  to  act  within  these,  making  war  upon  those  who 


*  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
troubles  in  Kansas,  pp.  1103 — 1199. 

Mrs.  Doyle  wrote  a  letter  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1859,  which  was 
received  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  and  read  to  Brown,  in  which  she  charges  hira,  di- 
rectly, with  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  sons.  "You  can't  say,"  says  she, 
*'you  did  it  to  free  our  slaves ;  we  had  none,  and  never  expected  to  own  one."  At 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  by  friends  of  Brown,  his  participa- 
tion in  these  murders  was  admitted  and  estabhshed  by  the  testimony  of  several 
persons  who  received  the  statement  from  his  own  lips.  He  was  engaged  in  other 
acts  of  violence  and  robbery. 
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were  slaveholders,  all  the  money,  plate,  watches  and  jewelry 
of  whom  were  to  be  confiscated,  and  their  personal  and  real 
property  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  organization.  A  quantity 
of  spears  were  brought  on  from  Massachusetts,  fitted  up  at  the 
house  which  Brown  had  rented,  until  he  had  arms,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  for  1,500  to  2,000  men.  The  country 
had  been  reconnoitered  by  Cook,  one  of  his  adherents,  the 
passes  in  the  mountains  explored,  the  number  of  male  slaves 
on  the  roads  leading  from  Harper's  Ferry,  for  8  or  10  miles, 
ascertained,  and  on  Sabbath  night,  the  16th  of  October,  1859, 
the  bridge  and  National  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferrj'-,  were  seized 
by  Brown  and  his  men,  22  in  number,  who  were  overpowered 
and  dislodged  on  the  Tuesday  morning  following.  The  results 
of  this  engagement  are  known  to  every  citizen  of  our  country. 
There  were  slain,  by  the  insurgents,  three  free  white  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  one  free  negro  who  refused  to  join 
them,  and  one  U.  S.  Marine.  Fifteen  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  three  were  wounded,  and  seven  have  been  taken  prison- 
ers, five  of  whom  have  since  been  hung  as  murderers  and  trai- 
tors, after  a  calm  and  fair  trial  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and 
two  are  reserved  for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  Brown's  own  statements,  he  expected  large  rein- 
forcements from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  both  Korth 
and  South,  and  he  expected  the  negroes  to  join  him  as  soon  as 
his  standard  was  set  up.  In  both  of  these  things  he  was  dis- 
appointed. As  to  the  negroes  whom  he  forcibly  took  from 
Col.  Washington  and  Mr.  Allstadt,  and  armed  with  spears, 
they  acted  under  force,  did  nothing  whatever,  and  returned  of 
their  own  accord  to  their  duty  to  their  owners  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  release.  Cook,  his  right-hand  man,  confesses 
his  own  disappointment.  "  I  had  been  led  to  believe,"  said 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  as  had  my  comrades,  that  it  was 
the  daily  prayer  and  life- wish  of  the  masses  of  the  slaves  for 
freedom.  That  they  were  groaning  beneath  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression, with  no  hand  to  aid  them ;  that  when  once  the  ban- 
ner of  Freedom  should  be  raised,  they  would  flock  to  it  by 
thousands ;  and  that  their  echoing  shout  would  be  borne  to 
our  most  southern  shore.     The  result  has  proved  that  we  were 
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deceived.    There  was  no  rallying  leneath  our  hanner.^^    Poor, 
deluded  men ! 

It  was  vain  for  Brown  to  deny  that  he  never  intended  mur- 
der or  treason,  or  to  incite  the  shives  to  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection. The  spears  were  provided  for  them,  because  they 
Were  unacquainted  with  fire-arms,  and  they  would  have  been 
an  efficient  weapon  in  the  hands  of  determined  and  revengeful 
men  ;  and  the  2,000  men  whom  he  professed  to  be  able  to  arm, 
would  probably  represent  a  body  of  10,000  of  our  servile  pop- 
ulation. It  was  a  fearful  work  in  which  he  was  engaged — one 
w^hich  would  have  bathed  this  Southern  soil  in  blood,  had  it 
succeeded.  In  the  insurrection  in  1740,  which  was  set  on  foot 
by  Spanish  emissaries,  the  negroes  murdered  the  whites  and 
spread  desolation  through  the  plantations,  till  their  course  was 
arrested  by  the  planters,  then  assembled  for  worship  at  the 
Wilton  Presbyterian  Church,  with  their  arms,  as  was  the  law 
in  the  first  settlement  of  this  State.  The  Southampton  insur- 
rection in  Yirginia,  in  1831,  led  on  by  ITat.  Turner,  resulted 
in  the  death  of  58  victims,  mostly  defenceless  women  and 
children.  Both  of  them  were  local  and  limited  in  their  char- 
acter. Such  a  movement  as  Brown  had  meditated  and  Cook 
expected,  could  it  have  been  set  on  foot,  would  have  been 
attended  with  unspeakable  horrors.  Mr.  Giddiugs  may  con- 
template it  with  satisftiction,  but  how  could  it  be  so  regarded 
by  any  friend  of  man?  In  1791,  when  France  was  roused 
upon  the  subject  of  liberty,  a  Black  Bepublican  party  was 
formed  in  the  National  Assembly  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slaves  on  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  A  French  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed,  la  Societe  des  Amis  des  JSToirs,  of  which 
Brissot  was  the  leading  member.  They  trusted,  as  Brown  did, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  control  the  ferocity  of  slaves  even 
during  the  frenzy  of  insurrection.  A  universal  revolt  was 
organized,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
planters,  and  the  same  night  fixed  upon  for  its  breaking  out 
over  the  whole  island.  The  workshops  and  fields  were  overrun 
by  heated  missionaries,  inculcating  the  new-born  ideas  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom.  At  midnight,  on  October  30th,  at  the  same 
instant,  1,200  coffee  and  200  sugar  plantations  burst  up  in 
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flames,  the  buildings,  machinery  and  farm  offices  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  labors  of  a  century  devoured  in  a^night.  The 
servile  population  precipitated  themselves  on  their  masters, 
seized  their  arms,  massacred  them  without  pity,  or  threw  them 
into  the  flames.  They  marched  with  spiked  infants  on  their 
spears,  instead  of  colors ;  an  unhappy  planter  was  sawn  asunder 
between  two  boards.  They  violated  the  females  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  the  horrors  inflicted  on  them  ex- 
ceeded anything  ever  known,  save  in  the  recent  mutiny  in 
India,  For  a  season  there  was  some  respite  to  these  horrors,  but 
as  the  planters  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  the  National  Assembly,  under  the  lead  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, proceeded  to  the  last  steps  of  revolutionary  violence. 
When  remonstrated  with  by  the  Constitutional  party  as  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  their  measures,  like  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Giddings,  Brissot  exclaimed,  "  Don't  talk  to  us  of 
dangers,  let  the  colonies  perish  rather  than  one  principle  be 
abandoned."  The  troubles  forthwith  broke  out  anew  in  the 
ill-fated  island.  The  planters  had  sought  refuge  in  Cape 
Town.  The  insurgents  penetrated  through  the  defences,  lib- 
erated the  captives  in  prison,  who  spread  themselves  through 
tlie  town,  setting  it  on  Are  in  every  quarter.  Twenty  thousand 
negroes  broke  into  the  city.  Neither  sex  nor  age  were  spared. 
The  young  were  cut  down  while  defending  their  houses,  the 
aged  in  the  churches,  wdiere  they  fled  for  protection ;  virgins 
were  slain  on  the  altar,  and  weeping  infants  hurled  into  the 
fires.  "Amid  the  shrieks  of  the  sufi'erers  and  the  shouts  of  the 
victors,  the  finest  city  in  the  West  Indies  was  reduced  to 
ashes :  its  splendid  churches  wTapped  in  flames ;  thirty  thou- 
sand human  beings  perished  in  the  massacre,  and  the  wretched 
fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  this  scene  of  horror  on  board 
the  ships,  were  guided  in  their  passage  over  the  deep  by  the 
prodigious  light  which  arose  from  their  burning  habitations. 
They  almost  all  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  most  generous  hospitality;  but  the 
frigate  La  Fine  foundered  on  the  passage,  and  five  hundred  of 
the  survivors  perished  in  the  waves."* 

*  Allison'a  Europe,  II.,  pp.  240  et  seq. 
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Such  is  servile  insurrection.  SucTi  was  the  scene  of  unutter- 
able horror  .which  John  Brown,  though  his  own  heart  shrunk 
back  from  it,  and  he  disclaimed  it  in  the  speech  pronounced 
before  his  sentence,  had  attempted  to  inaugurate  in  the  South. 
The  maps  which  were  found  in  his  retreat,  with  the  places 
marked  in  which  the  slave  population  greatly  preponderated 
over  the  whites,  the  letters  dropped  from  the  pocket  of  a  trav- 
eler in  the  car,  and  signed  by  one,  proven  by  the  confession  of 
Cook  to  have  been  one  of  his  accomplices,  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  suspected  persons  during  the  last  two 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  give  us  reason  to  fear  that 
his  plans,  though  not  fully  developed  to  his  followers,  nor,  per- 
haps, fully  formed  in  his  own  mind,  had  a  breadth  and  extent 
far  wider  than  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Fortunately,  it  re- 
quired a  greater  effort,  a  more  general,  closer  and  more  pro- 
tracted intimacy  with  our  servile  population  than  he  and  his 
coadjutors  could  possibly  enjoy,  to  poison  their  minds  against 
their  owners,  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with 
affection,  reverence,  and  submission. 

The  State  of  Virginia  met  these  attempts  with  unexpected 
calmness,  dignity  and  forbearance.  Never  was  the  majesty  of 
justice  more  truly  vindicated,  nor  its  steady  and  sure  march 
more  constantly  accompanied  with  kindness  and  mercy.  The 
public  acts  of  the  Executive  of  the  State  do  honor  to  his  head 
and  heart.  And  in  the  courts  of  justice  the  prisoners  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  of  a  humane  and  considerate  tribunal,  of  honor 
and  temper  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutio-n,  and  ability  and 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  The  chief  criminal, 
before  receiving  his  sentence,  expressed  his  admiration  of  "the 
truthfulness  and  candor"  of  the  witnesses.  "I  feel  entirely 
satisfied,"  he  says,  "with  the  treatment  I  have  received  on 
my  trial."  "  It  has  been  more  generous  than  I  expected." 
Yirginia  has  set  an  example  of  firmness  and  moderation  under 
the  most  trying  and  exciting  circumstances,  which  is  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  execution  of  John  Brown  was 
regarded  by  very  considerable  numbers  in  every  part  of  the 
JSTorthein  States,  and  among  them  those  who  profess  to  be  men 
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of  piety,  is  humiliating  indeed.  At  a  meeting  in  Boston,  lie 
was  extolled  as  "a  martyr."  J.  Q.  A.  Griffin,  ex-member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  claimed  that  "  the  offences  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  in  crucifying  our  Saviour,  whitened  into  virtue 
when  compared  with  those  of  Governor  Wise  in  his  course 
towards  John  Brown."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  lecture 
at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening,  apostro- 
phized him  as  "The  Saint,  whose  fate  yet  hangs  in  suspense, 
but  whose  martyrdom,  if  it  shall  be  perfected,  will  make  the 
gallows  as  glorious  as  the  cross."  Dr.  Cheever,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  in  New  York,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon, 
said:  ''John  Brown  has  received  a  commission  from  God. 
He  has  been  deliberately  sent  upon  this  mission  by  God." 
"Any  church  that  sanctions  slavery  is  a  preserve  of  fatted 
game  for  Satan.  John  Brown,  there  in  Egypt,  was  like  Crom- 
well risen  and  shaking  the  gory  head  of  the  tyrant  in  the  faces 
of  his  followers.  John  Brown  was  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  and  the  knees  of  the  whole  South  smote  together."  The 
church  bells  were  tolled  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  City  Hall 
bell  was  tolled  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  one  hundred 
minute  guns  were  fired  in  Albany  on  the  day  of  his  execution. 
At  a  prayer  meeting  held  in  Dr.  Cheever's  church,  in  New 
York  City,  on  the  same  day,  when  the  hour  at  which  the  fatal 
noose  was  tied  arrived,  five  minutes  were  devoted  to  silent 
prayer,  and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  sobs  and  half- 
uttered  ejaculations.  One,  indeed,  when  called  to  order  for 
his  extravagant  invectives,  and  reminded  that  it  was  a  meeting 
for  prayer,  said  "he  had  no  disposition  to  pray  over  the  matter 
at  all.  He  was  glad  to  be  surrounded  by  praying  men,  but  he 
confessed  he  hadn't  the  spirit  of  prayer  to-night."  Another 
aflirmed  that  "  the  people  needed  a  religion  like  that  of  John 
Brown,  that  would  treat  slavery  as  a  crime." 

Such  was  the  madness  which  ruled  the  hour.  Borne  away 
by  impracticable  theories  of  human  freedom  and  equality, 
which  the  government  of  God,  in  His  providence,  does  not 
permit  to  be  carried  out  in  this  sinful  world,  lashed  into  a  fury 
of  excitement  by  heated  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  ros- 
trum, their  passions  administered  to  by  selfish  politicians,  who 
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use  them  as  a  means  of  riding  into  power,  this  party  have 
"brought  our  nation  to  the  verge  of  disunion  and  ruin.  They 
can  see  no  piety  in  the  Southern  church,  can  behold  only  time- 
serving monsters  of  oppression  and  cruelty  in  the  Southern 
ministry,  and  ought,  in  all  consistency,  to  disown  their  own 
slaveholding  ancestry,  and  empty  heaven,  if  they  can,  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  worthies  of  the  slaveholding  Church 
of  former  generations. 

The  subject  we  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers,  more  in 
the  light  of  history  than  of  philosophy,  and  most  of  which 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  published  records  and  passing 
events,  speaks  to  every  patriot  and  Christian  in  the  most  im- 
pressive and  solemn  language. 

There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  is  death.  There  are  delusive  speculations  in  every 
realm  of  human  thought,  which  bring  forth  the  grapes  of 
Sodom  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah.  Ideas  go  forth  from  the 
teeming  brain  of  speculative  men,  and  become  potent  in  evil. 
Eehold  in  the  acts  of  John  Brown  and  his  associates,  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  doctrines  of  abolition,  and  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  anti-slavery  agitations.  This,  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators  against  his  country's  peace  [Wendell  Phillips]  has 
openly  acknowledged.  We  have  never  believed  it  possible 
that  the  Union  of  these  States  must  come  to  an  end,  and  never 
really  feared  it  till  now.  The  links  which  have  bound  us  hith- 
erto in  one  glorious  republic  have  been  those  of  common  in- 
terest, of  common  origin,  of  ^common  sufferings  and  sympathy. 
The  grave  of  Washington,  oh  our  own  Southern  soil,  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  love  and  veneration  of  this  great  nation,  and 
is  their  place  of  constant  pilgrimage.  But  how  can  we  live 
together  in  this  perpetual  conflict  ?  The  ligaments  which  have 
bound  us  hitherto,  one  after  another  snap  asunder,  and  admon- 
ish us  that  the  dismemberment  of  our  federation  may  be  near 
at  hand.  It  is  indeed  our  prayer  that  Heaven  may  yet  avert 
it,  and  spare  us  that  hour  we  have  deprecated.  But  we  do  not 
know  what  has  been  appointed  for  us  in  its  high  counsels,  and 
whether  this  so  great  apparent  evil  may  not  issue  in  our  higher 
good,  in  stimulating  our  energies,  making  us  more  self-reliant, 
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and  opening  to  us  new  sources  of  enterprise  and  wealth.  The 
mind  of  every  Southern  man  is  deeply  thoughtful  in  respect 
to  the  future,  and  is  inquiring  whether  our  tribes  shall  dwell 
together  in  harmony,  or  become  like  Israel  and  Judah.  Nor 
should  the  mind  of  the  patriot  of  the  North  be  less  thoughtful. 
When  dismemberment  begins,  no  one  can  see  whither  it  will 
tend,  and  where  terminate.  Whether  there  shall  be  two,  three, 
four  or  five  republics,  none  can  tell.  Whether  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  eastern,  western  and  central  States  of  the 
North,  will  cohere  in  one  commonwealth,  or  whether  the  more 
probable  result  of  their  separation  into  different  nationalities 
will  follow,  and  the  continent  of  North  America  follow  the  lead 
of  all  other  continents.  The  only  salvation  of  this  nation  is 
found  in  an  abiding  faithfulness  to  the  Constitution  under 
which  the  noble  endurance  and  valor  of  a  past  generation, 
and  their  wisdom  and  forbearance,  placed  us.  We  cannot 
reproach  ourselves  that  we  have  been  unfaithful.  We  wait 
to  see  whether  there  will  be  returning  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  others. 

"  Brethren,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  I  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed, 
no  man  disannuUeth  or  addeth  thereunto."  "  Covenant-break- 
are  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth," 
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and  He  knows  how  to  overwhelm,  with  confusion,  those  na- 
tions and  States  that  disregard  their  solemn  compacts.  He 
crowns  with  blessings,  him  "  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt, 
and  changeth  not,"  but  when  the  public  virtue  gives  way, 
and  the  public  faith  ceases  to  be  kept,  the  days  of  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  peace  are  at  an  end.  The  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy could  never  have  been  united  under  one  government 
but  in  connection  with  those  mutual  pledges  embraced  in  our 
written  Constitution.  The  legislatures,  judicial  tribunals,  and 
private  citizens  of  the  North  have  no  right  to  evade  and  cir- 
cumvent those  which  have  refei^ence  to  slavery.  The  power  of 
reclaiming  the  fugitive  should  be  restored  to  the  master.  If  it 
is  denied,  the  covenant  is  broken.  The  Southern  man  has  the 
same  rights  in  the  Territories  as  the  Northern,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  one  is  to  be  protected  equally  with  that  of  the 
22 
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other.  A  slaveholding  territory,  having  a  republican  govern- 
ment, can  claim  admission  to  the  Union  equally  with  those  in 
which  slavery  does  not  exist.  All  these  things  are  guaranteed 
in  our  national  compact.  The  right  of  property  in  the  labor  of 
the  slave  is  there  acknowledged,  and  he  who  entices  him  away 
from  his  master,  or  carries  him  off  from  the  spot  where  his  ser- 
vice is  owed,  has  committed  a  felony  nnder  our  national  laws. 
The  "  Underground  Kailroad,"  by  which  servants  are  clandes- 
tinely removed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  is 
an  atrocious  system  of  robbery  and  theft ;  yet  this  act  is  re- 
garded as  meritorious  in  the  North.  Jolm  Brown  exulted  that 
^'he  went  into  Missouri,  and  there  took  slaves  without  the 
snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moving  them  through  the 
country,  and  finally  leaving  them  in  Canada."  To  him  it  made 
no  difference  if,  by  this,  the  slaveholding  widow  and  orphan 
were  deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  or  the  honest  planter  re- 
duced to  absolute  bankruptcy.  How  honorable  would  it  be 
for  Southern  planters  to  steal  away  apprentices  from  their 
Northern  masters ;  or,  if  they  could,  break  up  the  manufacto- 
ries of  Lawrence  and  Lowell  by  the  deportation  of  their  labor- 
ers and  operatives  ?  And  yet  how  many  people  of  the  North- 
em  States  of  this  Confederacy  are  aiding  and  abetting  in  these 
acts  of  robbery — furnishing  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  cov- 
ering over  the  perpetrators  from  the  possibility  of  detection, 
and  glorying  in  it  as  a  heroic  acliievement. 

We  have  no  more  sympathy  with  covenant-breakers  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  The  voice  which  we  have  uttered 
in  this  Keview  against  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade,  has 
been  heard  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  and  the  North  and 
the  South  may  both  learn,  from  the  raid  of  Jolm  Brown,  how 
guilty  are  those  men  who  set  on  foot  "filibustering"  expedi- 
tions against  their  neighbors  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, or  on  the  African  coast,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations. 
Let  us  not  be  found  following  the  example  of  those  men  of  the 
North  who  show  us  how  the  provisions  of  our  national  com- 
pact can  be  evaded  or  openly  violated. 

Let  those  people  of  the  North,  who  drink  in  hatred  to  our 
Southern  institutions  with  their  mother's  milk,  pause  and  re- 
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fleet.  Let  them  not  think  it  a  harmless  thing  to  patronize  the 
wild  scheme  of  inconsiderate  and  unscrupulous  philanthropists, 
who,  to  bestow  on  one  race  a  state  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared, would  plunge  two  races  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Let  them 
not  be  deceived  with  the  idea  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slaves  of  the  South  is  an  easy  matter.  If,  into  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  millions  of  blacks  should  be  suddenly  poured, 
to  live  together  with  her  one  million  of  freemen,  how  would 
Massachusetts  herself  adjust  the  balance  of  power?  Would 
she  admit  them  to  her  hearthstones  on  terms  of  equality  ; 
marry  them  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  set  them  in  the 
high  places  of  power  ?  Or,  would  she  assign  to  them  a  more 
lowly  and  menial  state,  below  that  of  the  citizen  and  freeman? 
These  are  questions  the  people  of  the  North  have  never  con- 
sidered, and  which,  in  reality,  man  does  not  have  to  solve. 
They  are  questions  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, whose  plans  it  requires  infinite  wisdom  to  arrange. 

It  is  to  us  a  source  of  gratification  that  some  of  the  noblest 
men  of  the  North  have  come  fortli,  at  tliis  critical  juncture, 
and  lifted  their  voice  in  favor  of  the  union  of  these  States,  at 
this  moment  so  greatly  imperilled.  We  have  trembled  for  our 
country,  and  still  do  tremble.  Eighty -four  years  have  passed 
since  we  asserted  our  national  independence.  Sixteen  years 
yet  remain  to  complete  the  first  century  of  this  North  Ameri- 
can Kepublic.  Shall  it  equal,  in  perpetuity,  those  great  his- 
toric nations,  far  less  enlightened  and  free,  whose  existence 
has  stretched  far  across  the  track  of  time  ?  or,  shall  it  now  fall 
in  ruins?  Whether  its-  lifetime  shall  extend  throughout  its 
first  centennium  or  not,  hangs  now  in  doubt.  The  conviction 
here  is  becoming  more  and  more  fixed,  that  it  is  better  to  sep- 
arate and  meet  the  worst,  than  to  live  in  perpetual  broils.  Yet 
we  do  not  forget  that  the  ocean  depths  slumber  in  peace  while 
the  noisy  waves  of  the  surface  are  lifting  up  their  voice.  If  it 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Gushing  has  intimated,  that  the  registered  voters 
of  Massachusetts  who  do  not  vote  are,  to  those  who  visit  the 
polls,  as  two  to  one,  or,  are  120,000  to  58,000,  the  same  is 
probably  true  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
throughout  this  Union.     We  would  speak,  if  we  could,  to 
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this  great  American  heart,  which,  in  the  midst  of  our  fears,  we 
hope  still  beats  true  to  our  national  glory  and  honor.  Let 
good  and  patriotic  men  in  the  ITorth,  who  have  not  embarked 
in  political  intrigue,  come  forth  from  their  privacy,  assert  their 
rights  as  citizens  at  tlie  polls,  place  conservative  men  in  power, 
and  stay  this  madness.  And  let  the  patriots  of  the  South, 
trutsing  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  looking  up- 
ward for  guidance,  without  rashness  nor  impetuous  zeal,  yet 
with  firm  maintenance  of  their  rights,  unite  in  wise  counsels, 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  safeguards  of  our  ITational  Consti- 
tution. The  Christian  patriot  will  bear  his  country  on  his 
heart  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  "  for  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
noj*  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  God  ruleth  over  all,  and 
under  His  aid  one  can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Grammar  of  the  New  Testam,ent  Diction^  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Oreek  New  Testa- 
ment. By  Dr.  Geouge  Benedict  Winer.  Translated  from 
the  sixth  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  original,  by 
Edward  Masson,  M.  A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Athens.  Tol.  II.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English  & 
Co.     1859  ;  pp.  436,  8vo. 

"We  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  im- 
proved edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  in  our  July  number. 
Both  are  for  sale  at  Townsend's  bookstore,  in  this  city.  This 
second  volume  is  enriched  by  the  prolegomena  of  the  translator, 
long  resident  in  Athens,  and  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar. 
He  maintains  therein,  with  great  force,  that  the  existing  native 
Greek  pronunciation  is  identically  that  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
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He  also  observes  :  "  So  remarkable  is  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  and  with  so  fervid  and 
unwearied  enthusiasm  are  the  Grecian  youth  of  all  classes 
engaged  in  studying  the  'annals  and  immortal  tongue'  of 
their  ancestors,  that  the  pure  Hellenic  of  the  Apostolic  age 
will  soon  become  the  ordinary  speech,  not  only  of  the  future 
Panhellenium,  but  of  millions  who  aspire  to  participate  in  its 
culture  and  its  doctrines."  Are  we  not  ready  to  exclaim  with 
Dr.  Chalmers,  when  conversing  with  the  translator  on  this 
subject,  "Wonderful  and  delightful  !  a  whole  nation  that  will 
soon  require  no  translation  of  the  inspired  books  of  the  ISTew 
Testament."  We  regret  Mr.  Masson  has  not,  in  every  instance, 
adhered  to  the  text  of  Winer  closely.  The  Christian  Exarrw- 
ner  complains  of  a  few  instances  of  omission  on  texts  touching 
the  question  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity,  which  is  a  matter  to  be 
regretted.  We  should  have  had  a  book  of  such  high  reputa- 
tion as  Winer's  Idioms  reproduced,  without  any  other  changes 
than  were  required  to  transfer  the  German  phrase  to  the 
English.  The  translator  miglit  have  introduced  his  caveat  in 
brackets,  as  Tregelles  has  done  in  his  excellent  translation  of 
Gesenius'  Lexicon.  These  blemishes,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, extend  to  but  a  few  passages  in  this  otherwise  excellent 
translation. 


p 
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2.  Circumcision  and  Baptism,^  Sacraments  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  heing  a  candid  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  Presbyterians  and  Baptists :  Relative  to  Bap- 
tism— its  scope — ineaning — mode  and  subjects.  By  Rev.  F. 
K.  l^Asn,  Pastor  of  Centre  Church,  Robeson  Count}^,  N.  C. 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Office,  Payetteville,  N".  C. 
1859  ;  pp.  79,  12rao. 

This  is  a  clear  and  convincing,  as  well  as  candid,  considera- 
tion of  the  points  at  issue  between  us  and  the  Baptists.  We 
wish  it  the  widest  circulation.  Mr.  Nash  has  done  the  cause 
of  truth  a  good  service  in  its  preparation.  The  views  he  holds 
are  those  set  forth,  with  so  much  force,  by  John  Calvin,  in  his 
Institutes.     We  observe  that  he  differs  from  Calvin,  and  agrees 
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with  the  early  Fathers,  by  denying  that  John's  Baptism  is 
Christian  Baptism.  We  observe,  also,  and  with  pleasure,  that 
he  distinctly  denies  the  validity  of  Romish  Baptism. 

"We  quote  some  paragraphs  as  evidence  of  the  kind,  yet 
manly,  spirit  of  this  essay  : 

"We  distinctly  assert  that  we  have  no  controversy  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  the  odious  sense  of  that  word.  We  beheve  it  to  be  an 
honored  church  of  Christ.  We  would  not  injure  it  in  the  slightest 
degree,  if  we  could;  we  would  not  proselyte  one  of  its  members. 
We  would  not  take  from  it  its  dearly  beloved  Immersion.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  bitter  controversialists  who  can  see  no  good  in 
it,  and  denounce  it  as  an  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  as  one 
branch  of  the  family  of  Jesus,  and  in  many  respects,  we  honor  it. 

"Yes,  we  honor  the  Baptist  Church,  and  bid  her  God  speed  in  the 
work  of  the  Master.  We  honor  her  because  she  holds  a  pure  gospel — 
because,  with  this  gospel  in  her  hand  and  regulating  the  pulsations  of 
her  great  heart,  with  Robert  Hall  at  her  head  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  she  did  much  to  drive  back  from  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, the  invading  forces  of  French  Infidelity — ^because  she  was  fore- 
most in  reviving  the  Protestant  church  to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to 
the  perishing  heathen  j  organized  the  first  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  modern  times  in  England;  and  in  the  person  of  William  Carey, 
translated  the  Word  of  God  in  India,  so  as  to  make  it  accessible  to 
three  hundred  milliens  of  the  human  family,  or  one-third  of  our  race. 
All  honor,  then  to  that  church,  which  is  thus  highly  honored  of  God — 
the  pages  of  whose  history  are  illustrated  with  such  names  as  Carey 
and  Fuller,  and  Ryland,  and  Hall,  and  Judson,  and  Spurgeon. 

"  But  we  do  not  love,  and  we  have  no  patience  with  that  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  high-churchism,  found  among  many  of  our  Baptist  breth- 
ren, which  seeks  to  unchurch  portions  of  the  family  of  God,  as  good 
as  they,  and  cut  the  ties  of  Christian  union  among  Christ's  people,  and 
that,  too,  upon  a  point  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 

"And  that  we  are  not  singular  in  the  opinion  that  these  sentiments 
are  intolerant,  anti-Chriatian  and  unwise,  will  appear  from  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  the  Baptist  church  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

"As  a  specimen  of  this  testimony,  we  introduce  Robert  Hall  and 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  ;  the  first,  ranking  with  the  most  learned,  eloquent 
and  pious  men  of  his  day — the  latter,  we  believe  to  be  the  foremost 
preacher  of  the  age.  Hall  says  '  the  policy  of  intolerance  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  inspiring  fear.  The  Church  of  Rome 
for  many  ages,  practised  it  with  infinite  advantage,  because  she  pos- 
sessed ample  means  for  intimidation.  But  what  was  policy  in  her 
would  De  the  height  of  infatuation  in  us,  who  are  neither  entitled  by 
our  situation,  nor  by  our  crimes,  to  aspire  to  this  guilty  pre-eminence. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  few  of  our  brethren  have  duly  reflected  on 
the  strong  resemblance  which  subsists  between  the  pretensions  of  the 
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Church  of  Rome  and  the  principles  implied  in  strict  commtinion;  hoth 
equally  intolerant;  the  one  armed  with  pains  and  penalties,  the  other, 
I  trust,  disdaining  such  aid;  the  one,  the  intolerance  of  power,  the 
other  of  weakness.' —  Works,  vol.  1,  j).  358. 

"Again,  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  Church  has  not 
come  up  to  her  duty  in  the  measure  of  its  success,  he  says,  'But  though 
we  have  not  '^  drunk  with  the  drunken,"  if  we  have  unwittingly  "  beaten 
our  fellow-servants''  by  assuming  a  dominion  over  their  conscience;  if 
we  have  severed  ourselves  from  the  members  of  Christ,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances,  violated  the 
Christian  spirit;  if  we  have  betrayed  a  lamentable  want  of  that  "  love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  by  denying  a  place  in  our  churches 
to  those  who  belong  to  the  ''church  of  the  first  born,"  and  straitening 
their  avenue  till  it  has  become  narrower  than  the  way  to  heaven,  we 
may  easily  account  for  all  that  has  followed,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
be  surprised  at  the  compassionate  Redeemer's  bearing  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, than  at  His  not  bestowing  a  signal  blessing  upon  our  labors.' — 
Wprks,  vol.  1,  p.  399. 

"In  giving  his  views  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Spurgeon  says,  '  I  thinks  this  bears  rather  hard  on  our  friends — the 
strict  communion  Baptists.  I  should  not  like  to  say.  anything  hard 
against  them,  for  they  are  about  the  best  people  in  the  world ;  but  they 
really  do  separate  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  Christ's  people. 
The  Spirit  of  the  living  God  will  not  let  them  do  this  really — but  they 
do  it  professedly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wilful  schism  that  makes  them 
thus  act;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the  old  man  within  has  some 
hand  in  it.'  " 


3.  Dich  and  Ms  friend  Fidus.  By  Catharine  M.  Trow- 
bridge, Author  of  "Edward  Clifford,"  "Henry  Willard," 
"Emma  Alston,"  &c.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  &  Alfred 
Martien,  No.  606  Chestnut  street.     1859 ;  pp.  231,  16mo. 

4.  No  Lie  Thrives :  a  Tale.  By  the  author  of  "Charley  Bur- 
ton," "The  Broken  Arm,"  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia  :  Wm.  S. 
&  Alfred  Martien,  N"o.  606  Chestnut  street.  1860 ;  pp.  299, 
16mo. 

These  are  both  very  capital  stories  for  boys.  One  criticism 
we  would  make  upon  the  latter,  viz.,  that  it  has  no  Christ  in 
it.  It  might  have  been  written  as  well  by  a  good  moral  Pagan 
as  a  Christian  writer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  beautiful  story, 
well  written,  and  calculated  as  far  as  mere  moral  instruction 
can  be,  to  benefit  every  youthful  reader. 
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6.  The  Christian  Home^  or^  Religion  in  the  Family.  Bj  the 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collier,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Author  of  "The 
Eight  Way,"  a  Prize  Essay,     pp.  198,  12mo. 

6.  Julians  Visit  to  the  Asylum.  By  Mks.  Sarah  S.  T.  Wal- 
lace, Author  of  "Anna  Lee,"  "Birthday  Party,"  &c.  pp. 
41,  16mo. 

7.  Poor  Henry ^  or  the  Pilgrim  Hut  of  Weisenstein.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  Barth.    pp.  129,  16mo. 

8.  Who  is  my  Neiglibor  f  or  the  Two  Great  Commandments. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Bob  True,"  &c.     pp.  216,  16mo. 

9.  Ways  and  Ends^  or  the  Two  Farms  at  Lynthorjpe.  pp.  144, 
16mo. 

10.  The  Missionary  Box.    pp.  136,  16mo. 

These  are  some  of  the  late  publications  of  our  Board — all 
beautifully  got  up,  and,  we  may  suppose,  all  well  adapted  to 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  our  church. 
We  hope  the  Committee  will  carefully  see  to  it,  that  the 
standard  of  excellence  they  have  been  aiming  to  reach,  shall 
not  be  let  down  at  all. 

We  have  examined  with  care  the  first  book  on  this  list,  and 
consider  it  adapted  to  be  useful,  although  it  does  not  answer 
the  expectations  excited  in  us,  by  observing  the  announcement 
that  it  is  a  prize  essay.  The  Christian  Home  is  a  subject  of 
inexpressible  interest,  and  a  prize  essay  on  sucli  a  subject  may 
well  be  expected  to  possess  very  unusual  merit.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  respecting  this  book,  except  to  enquire  whether 
the  Board  may  not  err  in  making  their  publications,  which  have 
in  a  certain  sense  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Church,  a  vehicle 
for  the  circulation  of  opinions  and  arguments  upon  moot  points  ? 
This  book  urges  the  doctrine  that  the  Church,  in  lier  organized 
capacity  and  byher  courts,  must  superintend  secular  education. 
Tlie  author  appears  to  us  not  to  discern  the  lines  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  his  arguments,  accordingly,  are  of  very  small 
force  in  our  judgment.     We  have  little  cause  of  complaint, 
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therefore,  as  to  any  damage  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  Church,  by  this  publication. 
But  the  simple  point  we  make,  is,  that  a  common  agency  like 
the  Board  ought  not  to  be  a  partial  one.  Our  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  those  of  a  minority,  but  it  is  a  minority  that 
has  often  made  and  can  make  itself  felt.  Might  not  the  Board 
at  least,  in  a  foot  note,  acknowledge  when  it  publishes  disputed 
theories,  that  they  are  not  received  by  the  whole  Church  ? 


11.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac^  and  Annual  Pe- 
membrancer  of  the  Churchy  for  1860.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
Yol.  II.  Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  No.  191  South 
Fourth  street,  below  Chestnut  street.     1860 ;  pp.  326,  8vo. 

Mr.  Wilson  deserves  great  praise  for  the  zeal,  industry  and 
judgment  manifested  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  annual. 
A  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information  is  presented 
to  the  reader,  for  a  moderate  price,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained  but  at  great  cost  and  much  labor. 
Indeed,  the  statistics  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian family  in  Britain  and  America,  were  never  before  so 
fully  collected  and  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  In 
fullness  and  variety  of  information,  the  annual  of  1860  greatly 
excels  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  contains  a  succinct  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  several  secessions  which 
have  gone  off  from  it.  We  hope  yet  to  see,  in  future  volumes, 
more  complete  statistics  of  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This 
Almanac  embraces  the  operations  of  twenty-seven  different 
Presbyterian  bodies,  including  a  condensed  report  of  twelve 
opening  discourses  by  retiring  Moderators ;  every  variety  of 
statistics^  both  personal  and  financial,  and  the  names,  with 
Presbytery  and  post-office,  of  over  nine  thousand  Ministers. 
The  illustrations  2iVQ  fourteen  portraits  of  Moderators  for  the 
current  year,  and  twelve  drawings  of  churches  where  the  annual 
sessions  were  held.    Price  $1.     Postage  12  cents.    • 
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12.  The  English  Bible:  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  in 
Westminster  Church,  Cleveland,  by  the  Pastor,  Eev.  F.  T. 
Bkown.    Cleveland:  1859. 

This  is  a  hearty  and  noble  tribute  to  the  excellencies  and 
associations  of  the  English  Bible.  Among  its  excellencies  the 
author  signalizes,  in  the  first  place,  its  age,  in  which  he  shows 
that  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  older,  in  fact,  than  its  title- 
page  indicates.  He  next  insists  on  the  merits  of  the  translation ; 
first,  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  and,  then,  as 
a  model  of  pure  and  exquisite  English.  Among  the  associa- 
tions of  this  venerable  version  are,  first,  its  connection  with 
the  reformation  in  England  ;  next,  the  martyrdom  of  its  three 
first  translators ;  then  its  bearing  upon  the  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  England ;  its  influence  upon  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Protestant  Colonies  of  America,  and,  finally,  its 
entrance  into  all  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  private  and 
domestic  life.  These  topics  are  all  well  handled.  We  give  a 
specimen : 

"  The  English  Bible  is  associated  with  all  the  private  and  personal 
things  in  the  world  dearest  to  the  English  Christian, — with  his  memo- 
ries of  childhood  and  youth;  with  his  joys  and  sorrows  of  mature 
life;  with  his  hopes  and  fears  of  old  age;  with  his  times  of  sickness 
and  times  of  health ;  with  the  family  altar,  the  church,  the  Sabbath, 
the  eternal  rest  of  heaven  : — its  teachings,  its  warnings,  its  promises, 
its  revelations,  all  are  associated  with  that  English  mother  tongue  with 
which  he  was  born  into  the  world.  It  is  not  the  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
but  the  English  Bible  that  takes  him  by  the  hand  as  he  slips  down 
from  his  mother's  knee,  and,  speaking  to  him  the  while  as  never  man 
spake,  goes  with  him  all  through  the  journey  of  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Aye,  and  standing  with  him  there,  tells  him  of  the 
Celestial  city,  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands,  the  glorious  company 
of  the  angels  and  the  Redeemed,  and  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  white  Throne,  all  which,  and  unspeakably  more,  he 
is  to  pass  through  the  grave  to  see.  Mr.  Newman  has  well  said  of  this 
English  Bible,  which  nevertheless  he  forswore:  'The  memory  of  the 
dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped 
in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments  :  and 
all  there  has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  peni- 
tent, and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  from  his  English  Bible.  It  is 
his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  has 
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never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a 
Protestant  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible/  0  yes,  it  is  indeed  most  true, 
that  this  English  Bible  of  ours  is  associated  with  all  the  private  and 
personal  things  in  the  world  dearest  to  English  Christians. 

"And  now,  as  these  associations,  with  the  Reformation  in  England, 
with  the  martyrdom  of  its  three  first  translators,  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  with  the  planting  of  the  colonies  of  these  States,  and  with  the 
dearest  private  and  personal  things  of  Christians,  are  good  things,  we 
will  to-day  give  to  God  our  thanksgivings  for  the  associations  of  our 
English  Bible. 

"I  cannot  sit  down  without  asking  you  to  notice  one  thing  more, 
viz.:  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  English  Bible.  There  are  more  Hebrew 
Bibles  in  the  world  to-day,  a  hundred  to  one,  than  ihere  were  in  the 
time  of  Pavid.  There  are  more  Greek  Bibles  in  the  world  to-day,  a 
hundred  to  one,  than  there  were  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour.  But  all 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles  in  the  world  are  out  numbered  more 
than  a  thousand  to  one  by  the  English  Bibles.  There  are,  I  suppose, 
more  English  Bibles  in  the  world,  than  there  are  Bibles  in  all  the 
other  tongues  spoken  by  man.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  fact.  This 
day  there  are  doubtless  one  hundred  millions  of  English  Bibles  going 
up  and  down  the  earth.  And  where  are  they  not?  They  are  every- 
where, from  the  tropics  to  the  poles;  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea;  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  country;  in  churches,  private  houses  and  places  of 
business;  in  the  hands  of  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  chil- 
dren; owned,  sold  and  given  away;  read,  studied,  prayed  over,  wept 
over.  This  is  most  wonderful,  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before 
concerning  any  other  book. 

"  And,  as  the  Book  itself  is  a  good  book,  and  as  it  is  translated  into 
a  good  language,  we  thank  God  to-day  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
English  Bible. 

"  Here  is  this  English  Bible.  What  a  Book  it  is  !  What  a  history 
it  has !  What  a  future  lies  before  it !  What  a  destiny  awaits  it ! 
Old,  very  old,  yet  retaining  the  dewy  freshness  of  its  youth.  Of  unri- 
valled excellence  as  a  translation,  and  translated  into  unrivalled  Eng- 
lish. Sealed  with  the  triple  seal  of  God,  in  the  blood  of  three  of  his 
favorite  servants.  Associated  intimately,  and  as  the  prime  agent, 
with  the  English  Reformation,  with  the  English  struggle  for  liberty, 
with  the  English  colonies  planted  in  foreign  countries,  and  with  all  the 
dearest  and  noblest  private  and  personal  things  of  the  English  people. 
And,  withal,  scattered  by  millions  everywhere  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Here  is  this  English  Bible.  And  when  I  think  of  these  facts 
concerning  it,  I  stand  before  it,  fearing  to  touch  it,  and  profoundly 
reverencing  it,  much  as  a  Hebrew  stood  .before  the  Ark  of  Covenant, 
that  enshrined  the  Shekinah,  the  visible  presence  and  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah. And  when  I  dare  take  it  into  my  hands,  it  is  to  say :  /  rejoice 
at  thy  word  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil." 
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13.  The  EloJiim  revealed  in  the  Creation  and  Redemjption  of 
Man.  By  Samuel  J.  Baied,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Philadelphia :  Parry  & 
McMillan.     1860. 

Tliis  large  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  octavo  pages, 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  publishers  a  little  in  advance  of  its  pub- 
lication, but  we  have  not  had  the  leisure  to  give  it  the  careful 
perusal  to  which  it  is  entitled,  both  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  character  and  claims  of  the  author.  We 
hope  at  an  early  day  to  be  able  to  do  it  justice.  There  are 
points  in  which  the  book  departs  very  widely  from  the  doc- 
trines that  have  been  uniformly  maintained  in  this  Review,  and 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  its  publication  furnishes, 
for  entering  more  minutely  and  thoroughly  into  the  vindication 
of  our  oft-repeated  opinions.  In  the  meantime,  our  respect  for 
the  author  is  far  from  being  diminished.  We  appreciate  his 
manliness,  his  learning,  his  independence,  and  his  fearless  pur- 
suit of  what  he  takes  to  be  truth. 


14.  Letters  of  John  Calvin :  Compiled  from  the  Original  Man- 
uscripts and  edited  with  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Jules 
Bonnet.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  and  French. 
Philadelphia  :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  822 
Chestnut  street.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

^'This  collection,"  the  editor  informs  us,  "is  the  result  of 
five  years  of  study  and  research  among  the  arcliives  of  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Germany  and  England.  Charged,"  he  adds, 
"by  the  French  Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Mignet, 
under  the  liberal  administration  of  two  eminent  ministers, 
MM.  de  Salvandy  and  de  Falloux,  with  a  scientific  mission,  that 
enabled  us  to  gather  the  first  materials  of  a  correspondence,  , 
the  richest  depositories  of  which  were  in  foreign  countries,  and 
sustained  in  our  labors  by  the  cordial  sympathy  of  those  most 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  science  and  literature,  we  have 
spared  nothing  that  might  ensure  the  completeness  of  a  col- 
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lection  which  throws  so  much  hght  on  the  history  of  the  great 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

The  collection  amounts  to  four  volumes,  and  embraces  a 
period  of  thirty  odd  years,  from  1528  to  1564.  "J^othing," 
says  the  editor,  "  can  exceed  the  interest  of  this  correspondence, 
in  which  an  epoch  and  a  life  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  are 
reflected,  in  a  series  of  documents  equally  varied  and  genuine, 
and  in  which  the  familiar  effusions  of  friendship  are  mingled 
with  the  more  serious  questions  of  thfeology,  and  with  the 
heroic  breathings  of  faith.  From  his  bed  of  suffering  and  of 
continued  labors,  Calvin  followed,  with  an  observant  eye,  the 
great  drama  of  the  Reformation,  marking  its  triumphs  and 
its  reverses  in  every  State  of  Europe.  Invested,  in  virtue  of 
his  surpassing  genius,  with  an  almost  universal  apostolate,  he 
wielded  an  influence  as  varied  and  as  plastic  as  his  activity. 
He  exhorts,  with  the  same  authority,  the  humble  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  powerful  monarchs  of  England,  Sweden 
and  Poland.  He  holds  communion  with  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  animates  Knox,  encourages  Coligny,  Conde,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara ;  while  in  his  familiar 
letters  to  Farel,  Yiret,  and  Theodore  Beza,  he  pours  out  the 
overflowings  of  a  heart  filled  with  the  deepest  and  most  acute 
sensibility.  The  same  man,  worn  by  watchings  and  sickness, 
but  rising  by  the  energy  of  the  soul  above  the  weakness  of  the 
body,  overturns  the  party  of  the  Libertines,  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  Geneva,  establishes  foreign  churches, 
strengthens  the  martyrs,  dictates  to  the  Protestant  princes  the 
wisest  and  most  perspicuous  counsels,  negotiates,  argues, 
teaches,  prays,  and,  with  his  latest  breath,  gives  utterance  to 
words  of  power,  which  posterity  receives  as  the  political  and 
religious  testament  of  the  man." 

"We  enter  very  cordially  into  all  these  commendations,  and 
to  those  who  are  still  afllicted  with  prejudices  in  relation  to  the 
personal  character  of  Calvin,  and  especially  in  relation  to  his 
temper  and  spirit,  we  say,  read  his  writings. 

It  seems  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
original,  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  present  transla- 
tion.    We  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  disappoint  the 
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expectations  of  the  learned  editor.  AVe  are  very  anxious  to 
have  his  collection  in  the  very  words  of  the  illustrious  author. 
Only  three  volumes  of  the  translation  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  two  first  were  translated  by  Mr.  Constable,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  the  third  by  Marcus  Bobert  Gilchrist.  Tlie  third 
has  just  come  into  our  hands,  and  we  have  not  examined  it 
with  any  care ;  but  of  the  other  two  we  can  speak  with  more 
confidence,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  jus- 
tice is  by  no  means  done  to  the  style  of  the  original.  The 
translator  seems  to  have  been  unskilled  in  the  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue :  his  sentences  are  often  awkward,  he  uses 
words  in  wrong  senses,  and  indulges  himself  in  a  liberty  of 
making  compounds  hardly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
language.  We  regret  very  much  that  the  letters  have  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  more  taste  and  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  style. 
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15.  The  Words,  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  Doc- 
tor of  Theology,  Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of 
Schkenditz.  Translated  from  the  second  revised  and  en- 
larged German  Edition,  by  the  Hev.  William  B.  Pope, 
London.  New  Edition.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  & 
Co.     1859  ;  four  volumes  in  two. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  of  a  distinguished  foreign  Di- 
vine rendered  more  accessible  to  American  readers.  It  is 
essentially  German  in  its  modes  of  thought,  but  humble  and 
evangelic  in  its  spirit.  It  is  an  omen  for  good,  that  tlie  class 
of  theologians  is  daily  increasing  in  Germany,  who,  disgusted 
alike  with  tlie  baldness  of  the  older  rationalism  and  the  unsat- 
isfactory results  of  modern  spiritualism,  are  feeling  their  way 
back  to  the  solid  orthodoxy  of  their  fathers.  Naturalism  and 
Pantheism  have  been  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  earnest  and  enlightened  men  has  rendered  but  one 
verdict — they  are  found  wanting.  We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Divines  of  Germany,  wearied  with  their  own 
gospels,  shall  turn  with  delight  again  to  the  Gospel  of  God. 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Stier  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  full  of 
reverence  for  the  written  Word,  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, of  profound  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  Him  of  whom 
that  Word  testifies.  Its  spirit  cannot  fail  to  he  edifying,  even 
where  the  reader  finds  himself  unable  to  follow  the  mystic 
thread,  which  the  author  seems  to  have  in  his  hand. 


16.  Ramhles  among  Words :  Their  Poetry^  History  and  Wis- 
dom. By  William  Swlnton.  Kew  York :  Charles  Scribner, 
124  Grand  street.     1859. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  duodecimo  volume,  containing, 
in  a  very  interesting  form,  a  popular  contribution  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  English  language.  The  style  is,  perhaps,  too 
ambitious,  but  as  a  rambler  is  in  quest  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
instruction,  we  should  not  be  too  rigid  in  holding  him  to  rules. 
There  are  twelve  rambles,  from  each  of  which  the  author  has 
gathered  substantial  fruit,  as  well  as  a  world  of  amusement. 
The  topics  are  happily  chosen,  and  he  who  shall  go  along  with 
the  writer  in  all  his  illustrations,  will  find  himself,  at  the  close, 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  after  all  there  is  something  in 
a  word.  Like  his  great  predecessor,  Home  Tooke,  he  has 
occasionally  modified  his  philosophy  too  much  by  etymology. 
Language  is,  no  doubt,  the  reflection  of  thought ;  but  it  is  not 
a  pure  reflection.  The  rays  are  often  distorted  and  bent,  and 
he  who  makes  no  allowance  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  real 
or  fancied  analogies,  of  casual  associations,  or  of  special  aflSn- 
ities  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  communities,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  analysis  of  words  alone,  to  conclusions  that  will 
astound  him. 


17.  Letters  on  Psalmody :  A  Review  of  the  leading  arguments 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Booh  of  Psalms.  By  William 
Annan.  Philadelphia :  Wm.  S.  and  Alfred  Martien.  1859  ; 
pp.  216, 16mo. 

The  father  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  was  an 
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honored  member  of  the  Associate  Keforrned  Synod,  a  class- 
mate of  that  ripe  scholar  and  eloquent  divine,  Bev.  John  Ma- 
son, of  New  York.  Neither  he,  nor  his  cotemporaries  of  that 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  household,  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained those  vigorous  vievp's  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody  which 
have  so  generally  prevailed  in  that  branch  of  the  Church  since. 
The  author  of  the  present  volume  examines  the  question, 
whether  their  Psalmody  is  not,  to  a  great  extent,  an  explana- 
tory paraphrase^  rather  than  a  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms ;  and  whether  there  is  any  divine  warrant  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  "  Book  of  Psalms  "  as  the  only  and  perpetual 
Psalmody  of  the  Church.  He  states  and  defends  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  closes  his 
book  with  a  vindication  of  Dr.  Watts.  We  have  earnestly  de- 
sired the  union  of  these  two  enclosures  of  the  Presbyterian 
fold.  Whether  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  for  their 
union  will  ever  be  renewed,  we  know  not.  We  earnestly  hope 
we  shall  live  as  brethren,  in  harmony  and  peace,  whether  in 
one  and  the  same  enclosure  or  not,  and  that  the  recent  attempts 
to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  two  sides  in  reference  to  Psalmody 
will  have  no  tendency  to  separate  us  to  a  wider  distance. 


18.  The  Ancient  Church:  Its  History^  Doctrine^  Worship  and 
Constitution^  traced  for  the  First  Three  Hundred  Years. 
By  W.  D.  KiLLEN,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Pastoral  Theology,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  "Glorious  things  are 
spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God."  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  street.  1859.  pp.  656, 
8vo. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work  with  exceeding  great 
delight.  A  more  careful  examination  of  it  than  we  have  yet 
been  able  to  bestow,  may  dispose  us  to  qualify  our  praise — but 
we  are  at  present  inclined  to  award  it  our  highest  admiration. 
It  is  that  great  desideratum  for  so  long  a  time — a  Church  His- 
tory of  the  first  three  centuries  from  tJie  Presbyterian  sta/nd 
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point  We  have,  in  this  journal,  already  hazarded  the 
judgment,  that  Old  School  Presbyterians,  other  things  of 
course  being  equal,  can  better  understand  and  explain  the 
facts  of  Church  History  than  any  other  class  of  men,  and 
Dr.  Killen's  Church  History,  we  believe,  will  tend  to  justify 
this  opinion.  We  propose,  with  the  leave  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  present  the  reader,  in  our  next  number,  with  a  more 
extended  notice  of  this  work.  Meanwhile  we  quote  one  para- 
graph from  the  author's  preface,  confirming  our  own  expressed 
sentiments  upon  the  necessity  to  every  Church  Historian  of 
definite  principles  of  religious  belief,  in  accordance  with 
Scripture. 

'^  Throughout  the  work,  very  decided  views  are  expressed  on  a  variety 
of  topics;  but  it  must  surely  be  unnecessary  to  tender  an  apologjy  for 
the  free  utterance  of  these  sentiments ;  for,  when  recording  the  pro- 
gress of  a  revolution  aiFecting  the  highest  interests  of  man,  the  narrator 
cannot  be  expected  to  divest  himself  of  his  most  cherished  convictions, 
and  very  few  will  venture  to  maintain  that  a  writer,  who  feels  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  great  principles  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  is, 
on  that  account,  more  competent  to  describe  the  faith,  the  struggle,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  primitive  Christians.  I  am  not  aware  that  mere 
prejudice  has  ever  been  permitted  to  influence  my  narrative,  or  that 
any  statement  has  been  made  which  does  not  rest  upon  solid  evidence. 
Some  of  the  views  here  presented  may  not  have  been  suggested  by  any 
previous  investigator,  and  they  may  be  exceedingly  damaging  to  cer- 
tain popular  theories;  but  they  should  not,  therefore,  be  summarily 
condemned.  Surely  every  honest  effort  to  explain  and  reconcile  the 
memorials  of  antiquity,  is  entitled  to  a  candid  criticism.  Nor  from 
those  whose  opinion  is  really  worthy  of  respect,  do  I  despair  of  a 
kindly  reception  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  increasing  charity  of  Evangelical  Christians.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  discountenance  the  spirit  of  religious  parti- 
zanship,  and  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Truth.  I  trust  that  those 
who  are  in  quest  of  the  old  paths  trodden  by  the  apostles  and  the 
martyrs,  will  find  some  light  to  guide  them  in  the  following  pages." 


19.  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables: 
a  Synchronistic  Yiew  of  the  Events,  Characteristics  and  Cul- 
ture of  each  Period,  including  the  History  of  Polity,  Wor- 
ship, Literature  and  Doctrines,  together  with  two  Sujpjplemen- 
tary  Tables  upon  the  Church  in  America  j  and  an  Appendix 
24 
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containing  the  series  of  Councils^  Popes^  Patriarchs  and 
other  Pishops,  and  a  full  Index.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seininary  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  ISTew  York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  St. 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.    1859 ;  pp.  93,  folio. 


The  title-page,  copied  out  above,  is  as  good  a  description  of 
this  undertaking  as  can  be  given.  It  is  a  work  not  to  be  read, 
of  course,  but  referred  to  and  consulted  as  occasion  may  arise. 
The  plan  of  it  is  new,  for  it  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
a  Manual  and  of  Synchronistic  tables.  Thus  all  contemporary 
subjects  are  attempted  to  be  brought  together  in  their  true  re- 
lations. And  thus,  too,  a  vast  variety  of  important  items  are 
clearly  presented  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  The  whole  work 
condenses  the  matter  of  four  large  octavo  volumes. 

It  would,  of  course,  take  days  to  examine  this  work  in  de- 
tail, so  as  to  be  personally  certified  of  the  correctness  of  the 
execution.  Indeed,  errors  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  un- 
avoidable in  a  work  comprehending  so  many  and  such  various 
matters  as  are  liere  collected  together  and  arranged  in  order. 
Professor  Henry  B.  Smith's  high  reputation  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  ability  and  skill  with  whicli  the  literary  exe- 
cution has  been  accomplished.  AVe  return  him  our  profound 
acknowledgments  for  the  trouble-saving  columns  of  reference 
he  has  thus  furnished  us  by  the  greatest  labor  and  toil  to  him- 
self. Thousands  will  join  us  in  this  expression.  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner,  the  publislier,  may  well  regard  this  as  a  new  trophy 
of  his  skill  and  a  new  monument  of  his  enterprise.  May  he 
and  the  author  both  meet  with  substantial  rewards,  as  well  as 
hearty  thanksgivings.  As  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  this 
fresh  proof  of  the  interest  that  is  being  felt  amongst  us  in  the 
study  of  Cliurch  History.  It  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  along  side 
of  those  admirable  translations  our  countrymen  have  made  of 
the  German  standard  works  in  this  department.  These  are  all 
just  the  precursors,  we  hope,  of  original  w^orks  which,  as 
Schaif  expresses  it,  "shall  in  due  time  review  and  reproduce 
the  entire  course  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  old  world,  with 
the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  new." 
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20.  Lectures  on  the  First  Two  Visions  of  the  Booh  of  Daniel. 
By  William  Kewton,  Rector  of  the  Cliurcli  of  The  Holy 
Trinity,  "West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia :  Wm. 
S.  and  Alfred  Martien.     1859  ;  pp.  250. 

A  book  written  in  a  pleasant,  lively  style.  The  interpreta- 
tion proceeds  on  the  millennarian  hypothesis.  The  time  of  the 
end  of  the  Papal  Apostacy  is  A.  D.  1866.  The  child  is  now 
born  "  that  may  look  on  the  glorious  setting  up  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  God  of  Heaven."  We  are  not  to  "  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  the  gradual  and  peaceful  spreading  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  until  the  world  shall  be  converted  to 
Christ.  It  will  not  he  /"  "  Soon,  every  throne  amidst  the  ten 
shall  be  shaken  down,  and  every  government  come  fortli  from 
the  convulsion  in  a  new  form."  "  Tlie  Papacy  is  to  take  on 
another,  and  its  last,  phase."  "  It  is  in  Palestine  that  the  last 
great  struggle  shall  be  made."  "  There  the  stone  out  of  the 
mountain  is  to  '  strike  the  image  on  the  feet  of  it.-' "  "  I^o  hu- 
man ear  heard  the  sound  of  the  six  trumpets  which  are  past." 
"  In  vain  may  you  listen  for  the  bugle-note  which  calls  the 
dead  in  Christ  to  arise."  "  Silently  the  power  of  God  shall 
reach  the  sleeping  dust  of  his  saints.  Silently  they  shall  arise. 
And  men  will,  scoffingly,  ask,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coin- 
ing f  even  while  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  taking  place 
around  them."  "  An  invisible  hand  shall  be  stretched  forth  to 
take  the  living  saint  out  of  the  midst  of  his  unbelieving  com- 
panions. '  In  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye '  they 
'  shall  be  canght  up,'  and  corruption  put  on  incorruption." 
"  'And  then  shall  they  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  the  clouds,  with  great  power  and  glory.' "  "  This  is  the 
true  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  popular  idea 
is  a  mistake.    The  thne  will  not  be  until  Israel  is  restored." 

These  extracts  show  the  view  of  the  author.  Events  only 
will  determine  whether  that  view  be  right.  Let  us  labor  dili- 
gently, in  hope  and  prayer,  till  the  morning  dawns. 


21.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Booh  of  Joshua.     With  an  orig- 
inal and  copious  critical  and  explanatory  Commentary.  By 
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tlie  Bev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Par- 
isli,  Glasgow,  Scotland.     Philadelphia  :  Wm.  S.  and  Alfred 


Martien,  No.  606  Chestnut  street. 


1860  ;  12mo. 


This  is  a  running  comment  on  the  English  text,  in  which  the 
connection  of  the  thought  is  pointed  out,  and  difficult  phrases 
are  explained — either  by  a  new  translation  of  the  original,  or, 
by  illustrative  matter  thrown  in.  The  gist  of  many  works  of 
learning  is  given  briefly  and  succinctly,  in  the  rapid  current 
of  exposition.  The  style  is  good,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  the  happiest  thoughts. of  preceding  expositors  are 
compressed  in  the  briefest  possible  space.  We  have  not  entire 
confidence  in  the  new  translations  which  are  introduced.  We 
cannot  see  how  the  original  Hebrew  of  Genesis  iii :  24,  can 
bear  the  translation.  So  he  drove  out  the  man,  "  and  he  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim,  at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
a  fierce  fire,  or  Shekinah  unfolding  itself  to  preserve  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life."  Notwithstanding  this,  so  far  as  our  cur- 
sory examination  extends,  we  can  commend  the  volume  to  the 
reader's  attention.  The  English  text  occupies  the  left  hand 
page,  the  exposition  the  right  hand — as  in  the  compressed 
commentary  of  Brown,  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by  the 
same  house.  Like  that,  the  edition  is  injured  by  the  minute- 
ness of  the  type  and  closeness  of  the  print,  which  render  it  try- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  all  save  those  possessed  of  the  keenest  vision. 


22.  Parochial  Lectures  on  the  Psalms.  By  the  late  DAvm 
Caldwell,  A.  M.  Psalms  1 — 50.  Philadelphia  :  William 
S.  &  Alfred  Martien.     1859  ;  pp.  586,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  well-known  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Yirginia,  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intellect,  and  though  suff'ering  for  many 
years  with  a  feeble  constitution  and  failing  health,  he  was 
listened  to  with  delight  by  an  admiring  people.  The  volume 
is  designed  as  a  popular  and  practical  exposition  for  the  use  of 
the  laity,  appears  to  us  sound  in  doctrine,  is  written  in  a  clear. 
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interesting,  vivid  and,  often,  eloquent  style,  and  breathes  the 
spirit  of  true  earnestness  and  faithfulness.  At  the  50tli  Psalm 
the  labors  of  the  beloved  pastor  and  preacher  ceased — his  pen 
refused  its  office- — the  lamp  went  out  in  his  earthly  tabernacle. 


23.  Willie  and  Nellie  /  Or^  Stories  about  my  Canaries.  By 
Cousin  Sakah.  Philadelphia :  Martiens',  606  Chestnut 
street.     1859  ;  pp.  212. 

24.  Jesus  Only !    By  Oswald  Jackson.    Philadelphia :     W. 
S.  and  A.  Martien.     1859  ;  pp.  Y2, 16mo. 

A  plain  and  faithful  address  to  the  heart,  aiming  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  thus  appropriate  to  these 
happy  times  of  religious  inquiry. 

This  and  the  preceding  publications  of  Martien  may  be 
found  at  the  bookstore  of  S.  Townsend  &  Co.,  of  this  place. 


25.  Tlie  following  are  among  the  recent  minor  publications  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board : 

1.  The  Profits  of  Godliness.  By  the  author  of  "  Scenes  in 
Chusan,"  "  Learn  to  say  I^o,"  &c.,  &c.     pp.  114,  18mo. 

2.  A  Bashet  of  Cliijps  for  the  Little  Ones.     By  Luola.     pp. 

237,  ISmo. 

3.  Agatha.,  or  the  One  Thing  I  Do.  By  the  author  of  "Early 
and  Latter  Bain."     pp.  195,  18mo. 

4.  Anna.)  the  Leech  Vender^  a  Narrative  of  Filial  Love.  By 
O.  Glaubretcht.  Prom  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Clarice,  pp. 
142,  ISmo. 

Some  of  our  young  readers  have  given  their  judgments  al- 
ready in  favor  of  the  three  last  volumes.  They  are  pleasant 
stories,  and  speak  directly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
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The  first  of  the  three  has  its  scenes  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  do- 
,  mestic  circles  of  our  Southern  States,  and  is  for  this  reason 
the  more  attractive  to  the  children  of  the  South. 

5.  The  History  and  Habits  of  Animals^  with  special  reference 
to  the  Animals  of  the  Worth  American  Continent,  and  those 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.    By  Pinter  Walkek. 

This  is  a  equare  duodecimo  volume,  of  320  pages,  hand- 
somely hound,  and  adorned  with  a  variet}^  of  steel  engravings, 
and  will  form  a  valuahle  additioD  to  the  Youtli's  Library. 

6.  The  Believer'* s  Daily  Treasury,  or  Texts  of  Scripture  ar- 
ranged for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

7.  The  Poor  Orjjhans  Legacy,  being  «  Short  Collection  of 
Godly  Counsels  and  Exhortations  to  a  Young  Rising  Gene- 
ration,   pp.  67. 

8.  The  Pastoral  Office,  embracirig  Experiences  and  Ohserva- 
tionsfrom  a  Pastorate  of  Forty  Years.  By  the  Rev.  Keu- 
BEN  Smith,    pp.  105,  16mo. 


26.  A  History  of  the  Upper  Country  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
By  John  II.  Logan,  A.M.  Yol.  I.  Published  by  S.  G. 
Courtenay  &  Co.,  Charleston.  P.  B.  Glass,  Columbia.  1859; 
pp.  521,  12mo. 

The  author,  in  liis  brief  preface,  modestly  describes  the  gen- 
esis of  the  historical  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  before 
us.  Ilis  original  intention  was  to  prepare  a  brief  history  of  his 
native  State,  for  tlie  use  of  schools.  Unfortunately  for  his  ob- 
ject, he  had  been  busy  for  years  in  collecting  materials,  from 
tradition  and  unpublished  manuscripts,  relative  to  the  liistory 
of  the  up-country.  If  the  school  book  remains  unwritten,  a 
more  valuable  result  has  been  reached,  and  a  great  amount  of 
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material,  kno"\vii  only  to  a  few  persons,  brought  forth  for  our 
instruction  and  entertainment.  Carolina  is  introduced  to  us  as 
it  Avas,  covered  with  tlie  glory  of  its  primeval  forests,  its  dense 
canehrakes,  and  the  verdure  of  its  prairies,  as  beautiful  and  fa- 
vored a  land  as  now  greets  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  on  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  tlie  far  west.  The  deer,  the  elk,  the  bear,  the 
beaver,  the  panther,  countless  wolves,  and  foxes,  were  deni- 
zens of  the  forests,  and  furnished  food  or  clothing  to  the  In- 
dian, and  afterwards  to  the  white  huntsman  who  succeeded 
him.  M\ich  curious  information  is  given  respecting  the  In- 
dians, their  settlements,  habits  and  superstitions.  The  singu- 
lar fact  is  noticed,  that  the  railroad  tracks  now  passing  through 
the  State  follow  the  old  Indian  trails,  and  that  the  early  trade 
with  the  natives,  by  pack-horse  trains,  was  the  precursor  of 
that  more  extensive  inland  trade  carried  on  by  the  railway  ; 
the  sliriek  of  the  steam-whistle  having  succeeded  to  the  clangor 
of  tlie  horse-hells,  and  the  shouts,  whoops  and  din  of  the  pack- 
horse  drivers,  pursuing,  substantially,  the  same  route.  The 
life  of  the  hunter  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  herdsman,  and 
this  by  that  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  The  book  has  charms 
to  the  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  the  history  of  the  past,  or 
who  can  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  and  rough  adventures 
of  his  ancestors,  who  came  from  far,  to  occupy  this  soil,  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  second  volume, 
and  hope  that  our  people  will  not  be  slow  in  purchasing  a  Car- 
olina book,  published  at  home,  and  well  worth  their  perusal. 
The  present  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  Eraddock's  de- 
feat in  1Y55 — an  eventful  epoch,  since  it  led  to  the  rapid  set- 
tlement of  upper  Carolina.  The  next  volume  will  reach  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  cover  scenes  and 
events  of  more  thrilling  interest. 


27.  Biographical  Slcetches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  South 
Carolina.  By  John  Belton  O'Neall,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Law  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court  of  Errors.  To 
which  is  added  the  Original  Fee  Bill  of  1791,  with  the  Sig- 
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natures  m  thefac  simile^  the  Rolls  of  Attorneys  Admitted 
to  Practice^  from  the  Records  at  Charleston  and  Columbia^ 
etc.^  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Charleston,  S.  C. :  S.  G.  Courte- 
nay  &  Co.,  Publishers,  '^o.  9,  Broad  Street.  1859 ;  pp.  431, 
614,  8vo. 

We  can  do  nothing  more  than  chroilicle  the  publication  of 
these  volumes,  which  in  their  mechanical  execution  are  credit- 
able to  the  enterprising  publishers,  and  are  a  monument  of  the 
untiring  industry  of  their  respected  author,  now  Chief  Justice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State.  They  must  be 
especially  interesting  to  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
are  thus  introduced  to  so  many  of  their  predecessors  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench.  And  they  are  so  replete  with  valuable 
information  and  anecdote  respecting  men  who  have  filled  the 
public  eye  in  past  generations  and  during  the  memory  of  that 
now  present,  that  they  are  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  men  of  other  professions.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
perversions  of  justice,  and  the  imperfections  of  human  law  and 
its  administration,  our  tribunals,  and  the  pleadings  heard  and 
decisions  given  in  them,  are  among  the  most  efficient  teachers 
and  maintainers  of  public  virtue.  We  are  glad  that  the  Bar 
and  Bench  of  South  Carolina  have  found  a  historian  so  faithful 
and  able  to  do  them  justice.  Though  these  volumes  and  the 
one  we  have  just  now  noticed  relate  to  our  local  history,  they 
are  valuable  contributions  to  our  Southern  literature,  and  add 
to  the  list  of  Southern  authors,  already  far  more  numerous 
than  those  who  reproach  us  have  ever  supposed.  After  all,  it 
is  not  the  multitude,  but  the  solid  merit  of  books,  at  which  we 
should  look.  Few  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  hardly  more 
than  500  in  all,  have  descended  to  us,  and  we  have  seen  it 
stated  that  "out  of  1,000  books,  650  are  forgotten  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  only  60  survive  seven  years'  publicity :  that 
of  the  50,000  publications  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hardly 
more  than  50  are  now  republished."  These  volumes  will 
always  be  valuable,  as  embodying  original  information,  which 
will  be  sought  for  by  subsequent  writers. 
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28.  The  Greek  Testament;  With  a  Critically  Bemsed  Text  I 
a  Digest  of  Various  Readings ;  Marginal  References  to 
Yerhal  and  Idiomatic  Use  j  Prolegomena  j  and  a  Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological 
Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  Four  Yolumes.  Yol.  I.,  contain- 
ing the  four  Gospels.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1859 ;  pp.  835,  8vo. 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  first  volume  of  a  com- 
mentary, three  volumes  of  which  have  been  for  several  years 
before  the  public.  A  portion  of  the  fourth  and  last  volume 
has  already  made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  The  Prolegomena 
is  a  valuable  digest  of  the  matter  legitimately  belonging  to  an 
introduction  to  the  four  Gospels,  yet  expressing  some  views  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  In 
his  revision  of  the  text,  Alford  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
the  labors  of  Teschendorf,  Lachmann,  and  Griesbach,  whose 
various  readings  he  has  digested  in  the  notes  which  are  placed 
beneath  the  text.  He  has  been  blamed  for  allowing  his  sub- 
jective feelings  and  exegetic  preferences  to  control  him  too 
much  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  text.  He  has  also  too  greatly 
depreciated  Lachmann,  w^ho  casts  aside  the  readings  of  modern 
manuscripts  for  those  which  he  knew  to  be  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  has  given  us  the  first  Greek  text  of  the  IS^ew  Tes- 
tament resting  solely  on  ancient  authority.  He  is  largely 
indebted  to  Luecke,  Stier,  and  other  German  authorities  in  his 
expository  notes ;  yet  they  have  their  own  independent  value. 
He  is  especially  to  be  commended  for  adhering  closely  to 
those  renderings  brought  out  by  a  strict  application  of  the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have 
been  too  often  greatly  overlooked.  The  work,  as  a  commen- 
tary on  the  whole  I^ew  Testament,  is  not  throughout  equal  in 
value,  some  portions  being  much  more  thorough  and  suggest- 
ive than  others.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  volumes  on  the 
Epistles.  A  student  of  the  Bible  can  rest  his  faith  on  no  one 
expositor.  He  must  obtain  the  power  of  independent  judg- 
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ment,  and  use  the  writers  he  meets  with  merely  as  aids  to 
assist  his  own  endeavors. 


29.  Duty  and  Reward^  or  the  Blessedness  of  Doing  Good. 
By  the  Rev.  Washington  Bated,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Spartanburgh,  S.  C.  IS^'ew  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph,  683  Broadway.     1859  :  pp.  Y7,  16mo. 

This  is  an  earnest  and  forcible  appeal  to  all  the  people  of 
Christ,  in  favor  of  zeal  in  doing  good,  and  not  forgetting  to 
communicate.  It  is  a  call  upon  the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good 
works,  but  it  is  also  a  demonstration  that  the  same  obliga- 
tion is  resting  on  every  man  according  to  his  ability.  The 
subject  is  one  that  needs  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  all 
professed  Christians  more  and  more,  and  we  tliink  Mr.  Baird's 
little  book  is  calculated  to  do  good  service  in  this  way. 


30.  A  Memorial  Sermon.  Occasioned  hj  the  Death  of  Rev. 
PiERPONT  E.  Bisnop.  By  Pev.  James  II.  Save.  Published 
by  the  request  of  Bethel  Presbytery.  Columbia :  Printed 
by  Pobert  M.  Stokes. 

It  is  one  of  the  promises  of  the  Divine  Word,  that  the 
righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Those 
who  knew  the  subject  of  this  sermon  only  at  a  distance,  have 
but  faint  ideas  of  the  purity,  holiness,  friendliness,  and  burn- 
ing yet  intelligent  zeal  which  marked  his  character,  and  the 
great  influence  he  exerted  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  As  a 
pastor  among  our  rural  population  he  had  few  equals,  and  as 
a  member  of  presbytery  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  his 
presence  and  labors  greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  of  others. 
The  Sermon  of  Mr.  Saye  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  fu- 
neral discourse,  seizing  as  it  does  upon  the  prominent  points 
in  the  character  of  his  subject,  and  holding  them  up  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  his  brethren,  paying  a  fitting  trib- 
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lite  meanwhile  to  the  wisdom  and  faithfuhiess  of  that  maternal 
training  which,  under  many  discouragements,  prepared  so 
worthy  a  man  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Tlie  remarks  of 
the  preacher  on  this  and  other  allied  topics  are  truthful  and 
weighty,  and  are  expressed  in  a  terse,  simple  and  vivid  style. 
"We  would  gladly  present  full  extracts  from  the  discourse,  but 
the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  prevents. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATUllE. 


J.    AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1859.  Article  I.  Comparative  Phonology,  or  the 
Phouetic  System  of  the  Indo-IOuropean  Languages ;  by  Benjamin  W.  Dwight, 
Clinton,  N.  Y,  II,  The  Atonement,  a  Satisfaction  for  the  Ethical  Nature  of 
both  God  and  Man ;  by  Prof.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Andover.  III.  Breckin- 
ridge's Theology.  IV.  India — The  Bhagvat  Geeta;  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Hosford, 
Haverhill,  Mass.  V.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah;  by  Henry  A.  Sawtelle,  M.  A., 
Limerick,  Me.  VI.  The  Oneness  of  God  in  Revelation  and  in  Nature ;  by 
Austin  Phelps,  Professor  at  Andover.     VII.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

II.  The  Christian  Review,  October,  1859.  Article  I.  Dr.  Carson  and  the  Romish 
Controversy.  II.  The  Philosophy  of  History.  III.  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Discourses  of  Jesus,  (Continued  from  page  390.)  IV.  Ministerial  Success.  V. 
The  Angel  Jehovah.  VI.  Remarks  on  Matthew  11  :  2-14.  VII.  The  Relation 
of  Christ's  Death  to  the  Law,  or  Righteousness  of  God.     VIII.  Book  Notices. 

III.  Th.e  Pacific  Expositor,  San  Frajicisco,  Gal.,  October,  1859.  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott, 
Editor.  The  Gospel,  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God;  Rev.  D.  B.  Cheney. 
Paul's  Sermons;  Editor.  Second  Epistle  of  Peter;  Editor.  Elders'  Prayer 
Meeting;  Editor.  Presbyterian  Ministers ;  Editor.  My  Times  are  in  Thy  Hand. 
Boards  in  the  Church ;  Editor.  What  the  People  read;  Editor.  Duelling;  Ed- 
itor. Well  Stricken  in  Years  ;  Editor.  The  Pilgrim  Soldier's  Last  March  ;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burrowes.  The  Church  ;  Calvin.  Self  Examination  ;  m.  m.  n.  Apos- 
tolic Preaching;  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Harmon.  Expository  Preaching;  Editor.  The 
Synod  of  the  Pacific;  Editor.  Ecclesiastical  Meetings;  Editor.  To  Contrib- 
utors— N.  S.  Presbyterian  Synod — Literary  Record,  etc. 

The  Pacific  Expositor,  November,  1859.  Endorsing  our  Contributors;  Editor. 
Newspaper  or  Magazine ;  Editor.  The  Patriarchs  as  Pioneers ;  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Bo:irdman.  The  Welch  in  CaUfornia;  Editor.  The  Church's  Mission;  Editor. 
Eftective  Preaching ;  Editor.  Immortality  of  the  School-house ;  by  Rev.  J. 
Brodt.  Labor  and  Rest;  from  "Hymns  of  the  Ages."  The  Pilgrim  Soldier's 
Last  March ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burrowes.  Pacific  Methodist  College  ;  Editor.  Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men  ;  Editor.  Jesus,  the  Brightness  of  the  Father's  Glory;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burrowes.  Presbyterian  Church,  0.  S. ;  Editor.  Congregational  Gen- 
eral Association;  Editor.  New  School  Synod  of  California;  Editor.  The  Book 
of  Esther;  Editor.  The  Bible  Question  in  the  Sanhedrim;  Editor.  To  our 
Subscribers.  Our  present  Number.  The  Synod  and  its  School;  Editor.  Lit- 
erary Record.     Sectarian  Colleges ;  Editor. 

IV.  The  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly,  Conducted  by  an  Association,  October,  1859. 
I.  The  True  Province  and  Aim  of  Philosophy.    II.  Sin — Its  Nature  and  Con- 
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dvtions.  III.  The  Nature  of  Religion.  IV.  Africa  and  her  Civilization.  V. 
British  Power  in  India.  VI.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church.  VII.  Contempo- 
rary Literature. 

V.  2'he  JVewBnr/lander,  J^ew  Haven,  Conn., 'iHovemher,'[S>59.  Article  I.  Christian- 
ity a  Strong  System.  II.  Robertson's  Sermons  and  Extempore  Preaching. 
III.  Development  and  Evolution.  IV.  Dr.  Taylor  on  Moral  Government.  V. 
Dr.  Bellows  on  the  Suspense  of  Faith.     VI.  Dr.  Osgood  on  the  Broad  Church. 

VII.  The  New  Northwest  VIII.  Cooperation  in  Home  Missions. — The  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  IX. 
Agricultural  Education.  X.  The  Moral  of  Harper's  Ferry.  XI.  Notices  of 
Books. 

VI.  Home,  The  School,  and  The  Church,  Vol.  X.  Edited  by  C.  Van  Rensse- 
laer. Article  I.  The  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Holiness  of  the  Family 
Constitution;  by  the  Rev.  Jolui  Harris,  D.D.  II.  Baptism  Improved  in  the  care 
of  Children;  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.  III.  The  True  Spirit  of  a  Teacher; 
by  Charles  Northcnd,  A.M.  IV.  What  is  Teaching?  Anonymous.  V.  School 
Punishments;  Anonymous.  VI.  The  Value  of  Sabbath  Scliools  ;  by  the  Rev. 
William  E.Hunt.  VII.  The  Blairstown  Presbyterial  Academy,  N.  J. — its  Plans, 
its  History  and  its  Work;  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Reiley  and  Dr.  Hugh  N.  Wilson. 

VIII.  A  Teacher's  Evening  Prayer;  Anonymous.  IX.  The  Present  Age,  the  ^ 
Age  of  Woman;  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.D.  X.  An  Address  to  Dr. 
James  Wood,  as  President  of  Hanover  College,  Ind. ;  by  William  MiKee  Dunn, 
Esq.  XI.  An  Inaugural  Discourse  on  the  true  Ends  and  Provisions  of  Collegiate 
Education;  by  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  D.D.  XII.  Causes  of  Anxiety  to  Young 
Men  in  reference  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry;  by  the  (Jorrosponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  XIII.  Thoughts  on  tlie  Education  of  Pious  and 
Indigent  Candidates  for  the  Gospel  Ministry;  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.D.  XIV.  Compassionate  Counsel  to  Candidates;  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Bax- 
ter. XV.  Grace  above  Gifts,  as  a  Mmisterial  Qualification;  by  the  Rev.  John 
F.  McLaren.  XVI.  Hints  on  Systematic  Benevolence;  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  XVII.  The  Love  of  Christ,  the  Spring 
of  Christian  Benevolence;  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Lowrie.  XVIII.  The  Anxious 
Seat  in  the  I'ldpit ;  Anonymous.  XIX.  Lost  Crops;  by  the  (Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education.     XX.   What  is  a  Call  to  the  Ministry?  by  the 

J    Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.D.     XXI.   Religion  in  Colleges;  hy  the  Rev.  Lyman 
\  II.  Atwater,  D.D.     XXII.  A  Foi-in  for'^j'^tei'iiallc  Beiievoleuce  ;  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

VII.  Fre.sbi/feruni.  Magazine,  December,  18.31).  Edited  l)y  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer, 
D.D.  Miscellaneous.  Household  Tiioughts.  Uislorical  and  Biographical.  Re- 
view and  (Jriticism.     The  Religious  VV'orld.     Tlie  (>l(l  Year. 

VIII.  The  Southern.  Episcopalian,  Decenibei',  18,")'.).  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Gadsden 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Elliott.  Miscellaneous.  Poetry.  Editorial  and  Critical.  Re- 
ligious Intelligence. 

IX.  DeBoii^'s  Iiei'iew,Deccmho,r,  18.59.  Article  I.  Political  Constitutions;  by  R. 
Cutter,  of  Xew  York.  II.  Popular  Sovereignty  ;  a  Review  of  Mr.  Douglas's  Arti- 
cle on  that  Question  ;  by  Percy  Rol)erts,  of  Mississippi.  III.  Bayard  Taylor's 
Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.;  by  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Va.  IV.  Usury  Laws. 
V.  Modern  Agriculture;  bv  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Va.  VI.  South  Carolina — a 
Colony  and  State;  by  W.'ll.  Trescott,  of  S.  C.  VII.  The  Upper  Country  of 
South  Carolina;  by  I'rof.  (xeorge  Stueckrath.  VIII.  Remarks  in  relation  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River;  by  A.  Stein,  of  Mobile.  IX.  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  by  E.  A.  Pollard,  of  N.  Y.  X.  The  Neu- 
trality Laws  and  Progress;  by  Edward  A.  Pollard,  of  New  York.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. Department  of  Education.  Departnuint  of  Miscellany.  Editorial  Mis- 
cellany. 

X.  Southern  Baptist  Review,  July — September,  1859.     Article  I.  Able  Ministry. 


II.  Who  Vote  in  a 

Christ.     IV.  Divine  Love  vs. 


Congregational  Church. 


Universalism. 


III.  Conduct  in  the  Kingdom  of 
V.  Ordinances  administered  by 
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Pedo-baptists.  VI.  "  The  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth."  VII.  Notes  on  the 
Revelation.  VIII.  China  Mission.  Eclectic  Department.  Notices  of  New 
Publications. 

XI.  Theoloc/ical  Journal.  By  David  N.  Lord.  October,  1859.  Article  I,  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee's  Eschatology.  II.  Notes  on  Scripture — Matthew  xxii.  xxiii.  III.  The  Judg- 
ments foreshown  under  the  Vials.  IV.  The  Deluge  a  cause  of  Geological 
Change.  V.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Coming  and  Reign  soon  to  be  held  by 
the  Evangelical  Church  generally.  VI.  A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapters  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlviii.  VII.  Literary  and  Critical  No- 
tices. 

XII.  JSvanc/elical  Review,  October^  1859.  I.  The  Christian  Ministry.  II.  English 
Lutheran  Hymn  Books.  III.  Schmid's  Dogmatic  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
IV.  Reminiscences  of  Lutheran  Clergymen,  V.  Justification  by  Faith  Alone. 
VI.  The  Relations  of  the  Vegetable  to  the  Animal  World,  etc.  VII  and  VIII. 
Baccalaureate  Addresses.  IX.  What  is  the  result  of  Science  with  regard  to 
the  Primitive  World?  X.  Schmucker's  Catechism.  XI.  Notices  of  New  Pub- 
lications. 

XIII.  Jlistoi'ical  Magazine,  Dccemher,  IS59.  General  Department.  Societies  and 
their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries.  Notes  on  Books.  Historical  and  Lite- 
rary Intelligence. 

XIV.  2' he  Borne  Circle,  December,  1859:  Nashville,  Tenn.  General  Articles. 
Poetry.  %lditorial  Department. 

II.  BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

I.  London  Quarterly  Revieru,  October,  1859.  Article  1.  The  Illustrated  Hand-book 
of  Architecture.  2.  New  Zealand — its  Progres's  and  Resources.  8.  Gcograpliy 
and  Biography  of  the  Old  Testament.  4.  Order  of  Nature.  5.  Tennysoo's 
Poems.  6.  Strikes.  7.  Farm  Weeds.  8.  The  Orchard  House.  9.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  or  the  Three  Bills  and  Mr.  Bright's  Schedules. 

II.  Westminster  Revicn),Ocioh(iV,}%o^.  Article  I.  Militia  Forces.  2.  Rousseau — 
his  Life  and  Writings.  3.  Spiritual  Freed'^ni.  4.  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Italy.  5.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  6.  Garibaldi  and  the 
Italian  Volunteers.  7.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.  8.  Bonapartism  in 
Italy.     9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

III.  North  British  Review,  Isovember,  1859.  Article  1.  State  Papers — Memorials 
of  Henry  VII.  2.  Canning  and  his  Times.  3.  New  Poems.  4.  Professor  B. 
Powell's  Order  of  Nature.  5.  Novels — Geoffry  llamlyn  and  Stephan  Langton. 
6.  Students  of  the  "New  Learning."  7.  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  8.  Libra- 
ries. 9.  New  Exegesis  of  Shakspere.  10.  Life  Boats — Lightning  Conductors — 
Lighthouses.     IL  The  Italian  Question.     12.  Recent  PubUcations. 

IV.  £dinbtcrf/h  Review,  October,  \S59.  Article  1.  Bain's  Psychology.  2.  A  Visit 
to  England  in  1775.  3.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon.  4.  Carlyle's  Frederic 
the  Great.  5.  Tiie  Graffitti  of  Pompeii.  6.  The  Virginians.  7.  The  Italian 
Campaign  of  1859.  8.  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 
9.  Senior's  Journal  in  Turkey  and  Greece.     10.  Secret  Organization  in  Trades. 

V.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  December,  1859.  Contents:  The  Fight  on  the  Peiho. 
Love's  Young  Dream — nowadays.  Another  Pleasant  French  Book.  Popular 
Literature — Prize  Essays.  Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  The  National  Gallery, 
The  Luck  of  Ladysmede — Part  X.  The  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  Fleets  and 
Navies — England — Part  III. 


III.  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Revue  des  JDeux  Mondes,  1  er  Septembre,  1859:  Paris.  I.  Locke,  sa  vie  et  ses 
Q<hivres,  premiere  partie,  par  M.  Charles  de  R6musat,  de  1' Academic  Fran9aise. 
II.  L'Angleterre  et  la  vie  Anglaise — 6.  Les  Petits  Metiers  de  Londrcs,  par  M. 
Alphonse  Esquiros,  III.  Le  Travail  Organise  et  le  Travail  Libre,  par  M,  Jules 
Simon.     IV.  Les  Europeens  dans  I'Oceanie;  Essais  d'Education  Morale  et  Re- 
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ligieuse  dans  nos  Colonies  du  Pacifique  et  les  Sandwich ;  Le  Fran^ais,  le  Chinoia 
et  I'Ani6ricain  dans  l'0c6anie;  par  M.  Alfred  Jacobs.  V.  Regnard,  sa  vie  etses 
lllcrits,  par  M.  M.  D.-L.  Gilbert.  VI.  Poesie — Le  Sacre  de  la  Femme — Le  Ma- 
nage de  Roland,  par  M.  Victor  Hugo.  VIL  Une  Campagne  des  Americains 
Contre  les  Mormons,  par  M.  Auguste  Laugel.  VIIL  La  Manie  des  Livres,  par 
M.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  de  I'Institut.  IX.  La  Politique  Fran9aiso  au  XVIIIe 
Si6cle  et  Charles-Emmanuel  III,  par  M.  Charles  de  Mazade.  X.  Chronique  de 
la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litt6raire.     XI.  Bulletin  BibUographique. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ]5  Septembre,  1859:  Paris.  I.  La  Princesse  des  Ursins 
et  TEspagne  Sous  Philippe  V,  par  M.  L,  De  Carn6.  II.  Locke,  sa  vie  et  sea 
(Euvres,  derniSre  partie,  par  M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  de  1' Academic  Fran9aise. 
III.  La  Revolution  Haitienne  de  1859 — Chute  de  I'Empereur  Soulouque,  par  M. 
Gustave  d'Alaux.  IV,  Les  Caravanes  du  Chevalier  de  Mombalere,  Scenes  et 
Souvenirs  de  I'Armagnac,  par  M.  Eug6ne  Ducom.  V.  La  Marine  Nouvelle  des 
Deux  Puissances  Maritimes — La  Vapeur  Comme  Force  Auxiliaire  et  Comnie 
Force  de  Combat,  par  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  de  I'Institut.  VI.  De  1' Alimentation 
Publique — Le  Cafe,  sa  Culture  et  ses  Applications  Ilygi^niques,  par  M.  Payen, 
de  rAcadomie  des  Sciences.  VII.  Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique 
et  Littoraire.  VIIL  Revue  Musicale,  par  M.  P.  Scudo.  IX.  Bulletin  BibUo- 
graphique. 

Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  er  Octobre,  1859.  I.  TEau  Qui  Dort,  par  M.  Am6- 
d6e  Achard.  11.  Les  H6ros  de  la  Grice  Moderne. — III. — I'Amiral^iaolis,  par 
M.  E.  Yemeniz.  III.  La  Reine-Blaiiche  aux  lies  Marquises,  Souvenirs  et  Pay- 
sages  de  rOceanie. — II. — Les  Mojurs  des  Insulaires  et  L'Occupation  de  I'Ar- 
chipel,  par  M.  Max  Radiguct.  IV.  De  I'Esprit  du  Temps  a  Propos  de  Musique. 
— M.  Meyerbeer,  par  M.  Henri  Blaze.  V.  Des  Forces  jfelectriques  et  des  Nou- 
velles  Applications  de  rElcctricite,  par  Alfred  Maury,  de  I'Institut.  VI.  Litt6- 
rature  Russe. — Les  Trois  Recontres,  Souvenirs  de  Chasse  et  de  Voyage,  par 
Ivan  Tourguenef.  VIL  Pages  de  Jeunesse  d'un  Reveur  Inconnu,  par  M. 
Charles  de  Mazade.  VIIL  Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  PoUtiqne,  et 
Litteraire.  IX.  Essais  et  Notices. — La  Vie  et  les  Feranies  en  Toscane.  X. 
Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

Jievue  des  Deux  J/ondes,  15  Octobre,  18'»9.  I.  Les  Bachi-Bozouks  et  la  Cavalerie 
Irr6gulierie,  Souvenira  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient,  par  M.  le  V^c  de  No6.  II.  La 
Nouvclle  Poesie  Proven(;ale. — MM.  Roumanille,  Aubanel  et  Mistral,  par  M. 
Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  III.  Le  Protcstantisme  Moderne  et  la  Philosophic  de 
rilistoire,  d'Apres  les  Tiavaux  de  MM.  Bunsen  et  de  Pressense,  par  M.  J.  Mil- 
sand.  IV.  La  Paputo  et  le  Droit  Iiuperial  en  Italic,  par  M.  Huillard-Breholles. 
V.  La  Politique  Conimerciale  de  rAllcmagne. — Lc  ZoUverein  et  I'Autriche,  par 
M.  Charles  Lavollee.  VI.  Jean  de  la  Roche,  Premiere  Partie,  par  M.  George 
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AETIOLE  I. 

A  FEW  MOKE  WOKDS  OK  THE  REYISED  BOOK  OF 

DISCIPLINE. 

From  recent  indications  we  are  inclined  to  think  tHat  the 
tide  of  prejudice  which,  at  first,  set  so  violently  against  the 
Eevised  Book  of  Discipline,  has  begun  to  ebb,  and  that  the 
current  is  now  changing  in  its  favor.  Objections  are  daily 
losing  their  force,  misapprehensions  quietly  subsiding,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  changes  becoming  more  obvious ;  and  although 
the  mind  of  the  Church  is  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  adopt  the 
book,  yet,  the  estimate  which  is  now  formed  of  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevailed  a  year  ago.  Even  the  tone 
of  its  assailants  is  significantly  changed  ;  instead  of  the  bold 
shout  of  confident  defiance  with  which  they  at  first  rushed  to 
the  assault,  as  if  victory  were  as  sure  as  the  attack,  they  have 
come  at  length  to  perceive  that  there  are  weapons  on  the  other 
side  as  bright  and  as  keen  as  their  own,  and  that  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  a  triumph  it  will  be  after  a  hard  conflict, 
and  with  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  inherent  righteousness  of 

their  cause.    In  this  posture  of  affairs  we  have  thought  that 
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an  additional  impetus  might  be  given  to  the  healthful  re-action 
which  has  certainly  begun,  by  a  few  more  words  in  relation 
to  those  parts  of  the  New  Discipline  which  are  still  not  free 
from  difficulty,  and  of  which  a  fuller  discussion  is  needed.  We 
are  persuaded  that  much  of  the  opposition  which  still  lingers 
in  the  popular  mind  is  due  to  misapprehension,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  not  completely  understood,  and  that  more  light  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  more  harmony.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  can  impart  this  light,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  attempt  to 
present  this  subject  before  others  precisely  as  it  lies  in  our  own 
minds  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting  them  to  see  it  with  our 
eyes  we  shall  further  succeed,  either  in  bringing  them  to  our 
conclusions,  or  in  placing  definitely  before  them  the  points  on 
which  we  need  to  be  corrected.  We  shall  either  set  them  right, 
or  put  it  in  their  power  to  set  us  right,  and  in  either  case  the 
cause  of  truth  will  be  subserved. 

I.  The  part  of  the  book  which  has  given  least  satisfaction  is 
that  which  defines  the  proper  subjects  of  judicial  prosecution. 
Many  who  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  other  changes  without 
modification  boggle  and  hesitate  here.  They  suspect  a  lion  in 
the  way ;  they  seem  to  fear  that  in  being  called  upon  to  aban- 
don a  crotchet  of  yesterday,  which  perverse  logic,  and  neither 
reason  nor  the  word  of  God  has  foisted  into  our  discipline) 
they  may  be  ensnared  to  renounce  a  portion  of  that  venerable 
heritage  of  truth  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
formation. The  opponents  of  the  new  principle,  as  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  we  will  permit  it  to  be  called,  remind  us  of 
two  prevaricating  witnesses  whose  conflicting  testimony  estab- 
lishes, beyond  doubt,  that  whatever  may  be  the  truth,  they  are 
wrong.  In  one  quarter  it  is  assailed  as  a  weak  and  timid  con. 
cession  to  libertines,  an  unmanly  shrinking  from  duty  through 
fear  of  consequences.  In  another  it  is  represented  as  a  vain 
effort  to  realize  the  Puritan  conception  of  the  Church,  in  which 
the  wheat  is  kept  separate  from  the  tares,  and  the  tares  bound 
in  bundles  to  be  burnt.  The  new  book,  accordingly,  is  at  once 
too  loose  and  too  strict — veering  equally,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  contradictory  extremes  of  licentiousness  and  sane- 
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timony.  Both  objections  cannot  be  valid,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  occupies  that  safe  middle  ground  in  which  the 
truth  generally  lies.  This  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show.  We 
shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  principle  is  not  only 
right  in  itself,  but  has  been  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  articulately  stated  by  some  of  its  ablest 
Theologians.  If  we  can  make  out  these  points  we  shall  cer- 
tainly exonerate  the  Committee  from  the  charge  of  introducing 
novelties,  and  commend  the  change  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Church.  Before  proceeding  to  the  argument  let  us  advert? 
briefly,  to  the  state  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  whether  baptized  persons  are  members  of  the 
Church— that  is  conceded  on  all  hands ;  nor  is  it  whether  they  are 
bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  members — that  is  asserted 
as  expressly  in  the  new  book  as  in  the  old ;  nor  is  it  even 
whether  they  are  subject  to  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church — that  also  is  freely  admitted ;  but  the  precise 
question  is  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  them,  as  over  professed  believers,  in  the  way  of 
judicial  prosecution.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Church 
shall  assert  in  relation  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  saints,  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  whether  she  shall  assert 
it  in  the  same  way.  It  is  purely  a  question  concerning  the 
mode  of  dispensing  her  discipline.  The  new  book  restricts  the 
mode  of  judicial  prosecution  exclusively  to  professed  believ- 
ers. Its  opponents  contend  that  the  same  mode  should  be  in- 
discriminately applied  to  all  church  members  without  respect 
to  the  profession  or  non-profession  of  faith.  "We  wish  the  state 
of  the  controversy  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  involving 
not  a  question  concerning  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
but  concerning  the  manner  in  which  that  authority  should 
be  enforced.  This  precise  elimination  of  the  issue  reduces 
at  once  to  a  frivolous  parologism  all  attempts  to  deduce  sub- 
jection to  judicial  prosecution  from  the  mere  fact  of  church- 
membership.  That  only  necessitates  subjection  to  the  laws, 
but  determines  nothing  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  shall 
be  administered.    As  well  maintain  that  every  member  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  whether  bond  or  free,  must  be  tried  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  court,  as  that  every  member  of 
the  Church  must  be  subject  to  the  same  form  of  process.  His 
membership,  in  itself  considered,  only  brings  him  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  mode  in  which 
she  shall  exercise  her  power  depends  upon  other  considera- 
tions. It  is  strange  that  any  human  being  should  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  proving  subjection  to  judicial  prosecution, 
when  he  was  only  proving  subjection  to  law ;  and  still  stranger 
that  any  one  could  imagine,  with  the  language  of  the  new 
book  before  him,  that  the  Committee  of  revision  ever  meant  to 
exempt  any  class  of  church-members  from  the  obligation  of  per- 
forming all  Church  duties.  It  is  idle  to  undertake  to  deduce 
the  mode  of  treatment  from  the  naked  fact  of  church-mem- 
bership. The  ruling  consideration  must  be  the  condition  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  law  is  to  be  applied.  Their  ecclesias- 
tical status  must  determine  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  freeman  and  the  slave,  though  subject  to 
the  same  law,  are  very  differently  treated. 

ITow  we  maintain,  and  the  new  book  maintains,  that  the 
profession  or  non-profession  of  faith  makes  such  a  difference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  church-members,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  both  classes  the  same 
form  of  discipline ;  that  the  mode  of  judicial  prosecution  is 
proper  for  believers,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  status 
of  avowed  unbelievers.  Tiie  first  question  is,  what  is  that 
status  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  revei't  to  first  prin- 
ciples. The  two  classes  of  which  the  Church  consists  are  not 
equally  related  to  the  idea  of  the  Church.  The  class  ot  pro- 
fessors pertains  to  its  essence  ;  that  of  non-professors  is  an 
accidental  result  of  the  mode  of  organization.  There  can  be 
no  church  at  all  where  there  is  no  professed  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  Christ;  there  may  be  a  church,  and  in  the  mil- 
lennium, there,  perhaps,  will  be  a  church  in  which  all  are  saints. 
Make  every  baptized  unbeliever  a  true  disciple  of  Christ  and 
you  do  not  mar  the  integrity  of  the  Church;  remove  all  who 
have  professed  to  be  believers,  and  you  destroy  the  Church  as 
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a  visible  institute.    If  the  non-professing  element  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
how  it  gets   there  at  all  ?     The   answer  is,    that  it  results 
from  the  mode  of  its  organization,   and  the  circumstance  of 
non-profession  is,  in  the  logical  sense,  simply  accidental.    The 
profession  of  the  parent  carries  his  household  with  him — the 
Church,  like  the  state,  is  composed  of  families.    It  is  not,  as 
Owen  has  strikingly  observed,  "  like  the  kingdom  of  the  Ma- 
malukes,  wherein  there  was  no  regard  unto  natural  successors, 
but  it  was  continually  made  up  of  strangers  and  foreigners 
incorporated  into  it ;  nor  like  the  beginning  of  the  Koman 
commonweal  which,  consisting  of  men  only,  was  like  to  have 
been  the  matter  of  one  age  alone."*    If  it  be  asked  why  the 
Church  embraces  the  family  and  is  not  restricted  to  profes- 
sing individuals,  the   answer  is  plain.     The   children  of  the 
faithful  are  the  heirs  apparent   of  the  promises.     God  has 
graciously  promised  to  show  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments ;    the  decree 
of  election  runs  largely  in  their  loins,  and  through  their  faith- 
fulness in  rearing  a  holy  seed  the  Church  is  perpetuated,  and 
new  recruits  are  constantly  added  to  the  communion  of  saints. 
They  are  all  incorporated  into  the  Church,  because  many  of 
them  hereafter  are  to  be  of  the  Church.    Mankind,  according 
to  these  principles,  is  divided    into   three   great  classes:  1. 
The  true  children  of  God,  among  whom  alone  exists  the  genu- 
ine communion  of  saints.     2.  Those  whom  we  have  ventured 
to  call  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  pertain, 
what  Calvin  calls,  the  outward  adoption,  and  a  special  interest 
in  the  promises  of  the  covenant.   3.  Strangers  and  aliens,  who 
though  not  excluded  from  the  general  call  of  the  Gospel,  are 
destitute  of  any  inheritance  in  Israel.    This  class  is  properly 
called  the  world.     In  relation  to  the  second  class,  it  is  clear 
that  while  they  are  in  the  Church  by  external  union,  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  their  minds  they  belong  to   the  world. 
Like  Esau,  they  neither  understand  nor  prize  th  eir  birthright. 


*Works— vol.  20,  p.  368. 
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Of  the  world  and  in  the  Church,  this  expresses  precisely  their 
status,  and  determines  the  mode  in  which  the  Church  should 
deal  with  them. 

As  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church  as  heirs  of  promises 
which  they  have  not  yet  embraced,  they  are  to  be  trained  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  privileges,  to  be  instructed  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  duty,  and  induced  and  persuaded  by  every  law- 
ful influence  to  accept  the  grace  which  has  been  signified  and 
freely  oifered  in  their  baptism.  They  have  been  externally 
consecrated  to  God,  and  the  Church  is  to  seek  that  they  may 
be  likewise  inwardly  sanctified.  Her  peculiar  obligations  to 
teach  and  to  persuade  them  grow  out  of  their  visible  connec- 
tion with  her.  They  are  born  into  her  as  children,  and  as 
children,  the  great  duty  she  owes  to  them  is  to  educate  them. 
But  in  heart  and  spirit  they  are  of  the  world.  In  this  aspect 
how  is  she  to  treat  them  ?  Precisely  as  she  treats  all  other 
impenitent  and  unhelieving  men  ;  she  is  to  exercise  the  power 
of  the  keys  and  shut  them  out  from  the  communion  of  the 
saints.  She  is  to  debar  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  the 
inner  sanctuary.  She  is  to  exclude  them  from  their  inheritance 
until  they  show  themselves  meet  to  possess  it.  By  her  stand- 
ing exclusion  of  them  from  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  their  child- 
ren from  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  she  utters  a  solemn  protest 
against  their  continued  impenitence,  and  acquits  herself 
of  all  participation  in  their  sins.  It  is  a  standing  censure. 
Their  spiritual  condition  is  one  that  is  common  with  the  world. 
She  deals  with  thera,  therefore,  in  this  respect  as  the  Lord  has 
directed  her  to  deal  with  the  world.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  world  by  a  special  relation  to  the  covenant.  She  deals 
with  them  according  to  this  relation  by  striving  to  make  them 
comprehend  their  calling.  She  presses  the  peculiar  obligations 
which  spring  from  their  baptism.,  and  warns  them  of  the  aggra- 
vated doom  of  those  who  perish  with  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
on  their  brows.  It  is  overlooked  by  those  who  insist  upon  the 
judical  prosecution  of  this  class  of  members,  as  if  judicial 
prosecution  were  the  only  conceivable  mode  of  discipline,  it  is 
overlooked  or  forgotten  that  exclusion  from  the  communion  of 
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the  faithful  is  discipline.  It  is  an  authoritative  exercise  of 
power,  retaining  its  subjects  in  the,  position  which  is  suited  to 
their  character.  The  teacher  who  refuses  to  promote  a  pupil 
as  really  exercises  discipline  as  if  he  had  flogged  him  for  his 
idleness. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  palpable  incongruity  in  subjecting 
non-professors  to  judicial  prosecution.  As  in  that  mode  of 
discipline  the  charges  must  be  specific  and  particular  offences 
signalized,  there  is  a  tacit  implication  that,  in  other  respects, 
the  conduct  of  the  accused  is  blameless.  You  single  out  cer- 
tain actions  and  say  these  are  wrong  and  must  be  punished. 
You  imply  that,  but  for  these  actions,  the  agent  might  be  re- 
puted a  worthy  member  of  the  Church.  I^ow  can  the  Church 
hold  such  language  in  regard  to  those  whom  she  knows  to  be 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  Is  not  their  whole  life  a  con- 
tinued sin  ?  Are  not  their  very  righteousnesses  abominable 
before  God?  Repentance  to  them  is  not  the  abandonment  of 
this  or  that  vice,  it  is  the  renunciation  of  the  carnal  heart, 
which  is  enmity  against  God  ;  and  until  they  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  minds  they  can  do  nothing  which 
the  Church  is  at  liberty  to  approve  as  done  by  them.  When 
the  body  is  dead  it  must  be  expected  to  putrify,  and  it  is  very 
idle  to  be  lopping  off,  one  by  one,  the  decaying  members,  as 
if  you  could  arrest  the  progress  of  dissolution.  As  the  whole 
state  of  the  non -professing  members  is  unsound,  let  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church  be  directed  against  that  state  and  not  against 
individual  transgressions.  Let  her  consign  them,  by  a  single 
word,  to  the  position  which  universally  attaches  to  impenitence. 
This  general  persistent  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  living 
is  a  testimony  against  their  nature  as  well  as  their  acts,  and  pro- 
nounces them,  in  every  view,  to  be  unworthy  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  There  is  no  tacit  implication  that  in  any  thing  they 
are  sound ;  the  whole  head  is  pronounced  to  be  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint,  and  the  whole  body  full  of  wounds  and 
bruises  and  putrifying  sores.  This  judgment  is  according  to 
truth. 

Judicial  prosecution  is  further  evinced,  in  such  cases,  to 
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be  frivolous,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  severest  penal- 
ties which  the  Protestant  Church  feels  itself  authorized  to  pro- 
nounce do  not  modify  the  ecclesiastical  attitude  of  the  offender. 
They  leave  him  precisely  where  he  was.  There  are  three  forms 
of  censure,  admonition,  suspension,  and  ex-communication. 
The  difference  between  suspension  and  ex-communication  is  a 
difference  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  Ex-communication  is 
more  solemn  in  form,  and  more  permanent  and  stringent  in 
operation.  But  in  the  Protestant  Church  it  never  amounts  to 
anathema  ;  it  never  dissolves  the  vinculum  by  which  the  per- 
son, in  baptism,  is  related  to  the  Church  and  the  covenant  of 
grace.  It  never  consigns  him  to  hopeless  and  eternal  perdi- 
tion.* The  only  case  in  which  the  Church  would  be  at  liberty 
to  denounce  such  a  censure  would  be  one  in  which  the  party 
had  notoriously  sinned  the  sin  unto  death.  That  is  the  only 
crime  which  cuts  off  from  the  hope  of  mercy  and  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance,  and  is  consequently  the  only  crime  of 
which  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  her  declarative  power,  is 
competent  to  say,  that  the  man  is  excluded  from  all  the  bene- 
fits symbolized  in  baptism,  and  has  become  an  alien  and  an 
outcast.  But  as  God  has  furnished  us  with  no  means  of  know- 
ing when  this  sin  has  been  committed,  He  has  virtually  de- 
barred us  from  this  species  of  ex-communication.  The  highest 
censure  left  to  us  is  that  of  permanent  exclusion  from  the 
sacraments.    To  inflict  this  censure  upon  a  baptized  non-pro- 


*  "Ex-communication  differs  from  anathema  in  this,  that  the  latter  completely  ex- 
cluding pardon,  dooms  and  devotes  the  individual  to  eternal  destruction  ;  whereas 
the  former  rebukes  and  animadverts  upon  his  manners  ;  and  although  it  also  pun- 
ishes, it  is  to  bring  him  to  salvation,  by  forewarning  him  of  his  future  doom.  If  it 
succeeds,  reconciUation  and  restoration  to  communion  are  ready  to  be  given.  More- 
over, anathema  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  used.  Thence,  though  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line does  not  allow  us  to  be  on  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  excommunicated 
persons,  still,  we  ought  to  strive,  by  all  possible  means,  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind,  and  recover  them  to  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  the  Church ;  as  the  Apostle 
also  says,  "  Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother."  (2 
Thes.  iii,  16.)  If  this  humanity  be  not  observed,  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the 
danger  is,  that  our  discipHne  shall  degenerate  into  destruction." — Calvin  InsC^  Book 
iv,  c.  12,  §  10. 
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fessor,  after  the  formalities  of  a  trial  in  which  nothing  is  proved 
bnt  what  was  known  before,  and  that  is,  that  the  man  is  a 
stranger  to  Christ,  is  obviously  to  leave  him  precisely  where 
he  was  before,  and  that  is,  excluded  from  all  the  blessings  of 
the  communion  of  saints. 

The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  down  again. 

The  baptized  non-professor  is  actually  in  the  very  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  sacraments  and  communion  of  the 
Church,  in  which  ex-communication  puts  the  professing  offend- 
er. The  key  is  turned,  and  both  are  shut  out  from  the  inner 
.  sanctuary.  Yoetius,  accordingly,  puts  the  non-professing  child- 
ren of  believers  in  tlie  same  category  in  relation  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church,  as  those  who  are  under  its  censures. 
He  distributes  the  people  in  contradistinction  from  the  clergy, 
into  two  parts,  those  who  are  strictly  and  properly  members  of 
the  Church,  ''''  jpcvrtes  jprojprias^''  that  is  communicants^  or  be- 
lievers, and  those  who  are  only  analogically  members,  ^'partes 
analogicas^'*  which  division  includes  the  children  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  fallen,  the  relapsed,  the  penitent,  the  suspended,  and 
all  who  are  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  three 
other  classes,  aiodientes^  cateGhumeni,  cornpetentes,  whose  inte- 
rest in  religion  may  justify  us  in  ranking  them  under  the 
general  head  of  inquirers.  In  his  judgment,  therefore,  an  ex- 
communicated member  was  simply  remitted  to  the  place  of  a 
baptized  non-professor.* 

If  it  should  be  contended  that  there  is  an  ex-communication 
which  dissolves  the  vinculum  ecclesiae  without  destroying 
the  possibility  of  repentance,  which  simply  consigns  the  party 
to  the  condition  of  the  un baptized  world,  which  makes  him  a 
heathen  and  a  publican,  not  morally  and  socially,  but  really 
and  ecclesiastically — if  we  grant  that  such  a  censure  is  con- 
ceivable, then  it  would  follow  that  the  offender,  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  his  penitence  and  faith,  would  have  to  be  re-baptized. 
If  the  Church  consigned  him  to  the  condition  of  an  unbaptized 


*PoUt.  Eccles.  Pars  I,  Lib.  1.  c.  1.  §  2. 
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person,  if  she  really  made  him  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  then, 
like  ever^''  other  foreigner,  he  can  only  enter  lier  through  the 
door  of  baptism.  Are  our  brethren  prepared  to  become  ana- 
baptists ?  Are  they  willing  to  contend  for  a  species  of  censure 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nullifies  baptism  without 
anathema?  It  is  certain  that  no  Protestant  Church  recognizes 
any  such  penalty.  The  validity  of  baptism  extends  through 
the  whole  life,  and  we  are  never  competent  to  say  that  it  may 
not  signify  and  seal  the  ingrafting  of  any  individual  into  Christ 
as  long  as  the  ofters  of  salvation  are  made  to  him,  and  there- 
fore we  never  undertake  to  remit  any  human  being  to  the 
ecclesiastical  status  he  would  have  held  if  he  had  never  been 
baptized.  All  that  we  do  is  to  shut  out  incorrigible  offenders 
from  the  society  of  the  faithful.  If  they  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
we  show  cause  why  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege, 
and  proceed  to  expel  them — if  they  have  never  been  admitted 
to  it,  we  keep  them  where  they  are  until  they  are  prepared  to 
come  up  higher.  All  this  seems  plain  and  natural,  and  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  zeal  which  is  not  satisfied 
with  it.  To  those  who  want  to  try  our  children  in  solemn  ju- 
dicial form,  we  propose  the  question.  After  you  have  con- 
victed and  sentenced  them,  what  change  have  you  made  in 
their  relation  to  the  Church  ?  Where  have  you  put  them  ?  If 
out  of  the  Churchy  how  are  they  to  get  into  it  again  without 
another  baptism?  If  they  are  still  in  the  Church,  but  of 
the  world,  how  docs  their  new  situation  differ  from  the  old? 
We  crave  a  solution  of  these  questions  from  our  stringent  ad- 
vocates of  discipline.  In  either  case  they  are  excluded.  How 
does  the  one  exclusion  differ  from  the  other  ? 

Then  we  should  like  to  know  what  conceivable  end  it  is 
imagined  can  be  gained  by  judicial  prosecution  ?  The  ofifences 
of  such  persons  bring  no  scandal  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  be- 
cause they  do  not  profess  to  be  governed  by  His  spirit,  nor  to 
be  subject  to  Plis  laws.  They  do  not  defile  the  communion  of 
saints,  because  their  impenitence  has  already  excluded  them 
from  the  society  of  the  faithful.  There  is  no  danger,  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  God,  for  "  suf- 
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fering  His  covenant  and  the  seals  thereof  to  be  profaned,"  be- 
cause the  doors  have  been  effectually  shut  against  all  who  are 
notoriously  impenitent.  What,  then,  is  gained  ?  Shall  it  be 
said  that  their  guilty  condition  is  more  impressively  urged  upon 
them  by  selecting  particular  manifestations  of  their  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  and  subjecting  them  to  special  lectures  on  account 
of  these  ?  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  in  their  case,  cen- 
sure is  only  a  form  of  preaching.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  It  pertains  to  the  potestas  dogmatica,  and  not  to 
the  potestas  judicialis,  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  key  of  knowledge, 
and  not  of  the  key  of  government.  This  is  to  come  precisely 
to  the  position  which  the  new  book  maintains,  that  the  Church 
owes  it  to  these  persons  to  train  them,  to  teach  them,  to  warn 
them  and  to  persuade  them  by  every  motive  of  the  Gospel  to 
repent  and  believe.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  new  book 
does  not  confound  teaching  and  government,  nor  when  the 
design  is  only  to  preach  does  it  dispense  its  sermons  in  the  form 
of  judicial  decrees.  It  does  not  arraign  a  man  and  try  him  for 
drunkenness  or  falsehood,  and  then,  upon  conviction,  proceed 
to  inform  him,  as  the  sentence  of  the  court,  that  he  must  re- 
pent or  perish.  All  this,  it  ventures  to  think,  may  be  said  to 
an  impenitent  sinner  without  waiting  for  special  abominations. 
It  is  true  that  government  and  teaching  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  mutually  support  each  other ;  the  keys  of  doctrine 
and  power  can  never  be  divorced.  But  still  censures  are  speci- 
fically different  from  instruction,  and  even  where  they  seem  to 
run  into  one  another,  as  in  judicial  admonitions,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  really  abolished.  Judicial  admonition,  as  a  censure, 
measures  the  ill-desert  of  the  offender.  It  is  the  mildesf<  pen- 
alty of  the  Church,  and  is  to  be  dispensed  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  degree  of  guilt  does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
clude from  the  sacraments.  It  disturbs  without  destroying  the 
communion  of  the  party  with  the  saints.  But  admonition,  as 
a  lesson,  is  not  the  measure  of  ill-desert.  It  may  pertain  to 
the  highest  and  gravest  crimes,  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  pecca- 
dilloes. Judicial  admonition,  a  baptized  non-professor  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  receive,  because  he  can  do  nothing  whose  ill- 
desert  is  short  of  suspension. 
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We  think  we  have  pow  said  enough  to  show  that  the  principle 
of  the  new  book  is  right  in  itself,  and  not  an  unworthy  conces- 
sion to  libertines  or  puritans.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  as 
with  the  members  of  the  State,  or  any  other  organized  society, 
must  be  determined,  not  by  the  simple  fact  of  membership, 
but  by  the  state  and  quality  of  the  persons.  It  finds  that  the 
status  of  baptized  unbelievers  can  be  exactly  expressed  by  the 
formula,  in  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  They  are  in  the 
Church  as  prospective  heirs  of  grace,  and  hence  are  subject  to 
it  as  a  governor  or  tutor,  that  they  may  be  trained,  educated, 
fitted  for  the  inheritance  proposed  to  them.  They  are  in  the 
Church  upon  a  definite  principle,  the  general  relation  of  elec- 
tion to  the  seed  of  the  faithful,  and  for  a  definite  end,  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  continue  the  succession  of  the  kingdom. 
As  of  the  world,  they  are  included  in  the  universal  sentence 
of  exclusion,  which  bars  the  communion  of  saints  against  the 
impenitent  and  profane.  They  are  sharers  in  its  condemna- 
tion. They  are  put,  as  impenitent,  upon  the  same  footing  with 
all  others  that  are  impenitent.  As  rejecters  of  Christ,  they 
are  kept  aloof  from  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  debarred  from 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  saints.  Their  impenitence 
determines  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  them ;  for  G-od 
has  told  her  precisely  what  that  attitude  should  be  to  all  who 
obey  not  the  gospel.  What  more  can  be  required  ?  Are  they 
not  dealt  with,  in  every  respect,  according  to  their  quality  ? 
We  have  further  seen  that  there  is  a  manifest  incongruity  in 
subjecting  this  class  of  persons  to  judicial  prosecution,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  cherish  the  delusion  that,  apart  from  par- 
ticular offences,  their  condition  is  not  reprehensible ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  severest  penalties  which  the  Church  is 
authorized  to  inflict  would  have  no  other  eff'ect  but  to  leave 
them  where  they  are.  Put  these  considerations  together,  and 
is  not  the  new  book  satisfactorily  vindicated  ?  It  does  not  de- 
ny the  membership  of  the  persons  in  question,  it  expressly  sub- 
jects them  to  law,  to  government,  to  training,  to  discipline  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  term.  It  only  says  that  they  are  unfit 
for  that  form  of  discipline  which  we  call  judicial  prosecution. 
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To  be  capable  of  it  they  must  be  professed  believers.  We 
close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  familiar  illustration.  Sup- 
pose a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens,  in  which  is  found  a  num- 
ber of  slaves,  existing  in  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
trained  for  freedom,  and  on  the  express  condition,  that  when 
pronounced  duly  qualified  by  competent  authority,  they  should 
be  admitted  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  freedom ; 
how  should  that  commonwealth  deal  with  those  slaves  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  end  for  which  they  are  there  precisely  deter- 
mines one  line  of  duty  ?  Is  it  not  equally  clear  that  their 
condition,  as  slaves,  determines  their  treatment  in  all  other 
respects,  until  they  are  prepared  to  pass  the  test  which  changes 
their  status  ?  Is  not  this  precisely  the  state  of  things  with  the 
Church  and  its  baptized  unbelievers  ?  Are  they  not  the  slaves 
of  sin  and  the  devil,  existing  in  a  free  commonwealth  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated  to  the  liberty  of  the  saints  ?  Should 
they  not,  then,  be  carefully  instructed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  be  treated  according  to  their  true  character  as 
slaves,  in  every  other,  respect,  until  they  are  prepared  for  their 
heritage  of  liberty  ?  This  is  just  what  the  new  book  teaches. 
It  requires  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  in  training ;  every  efibrt 
to  bring  these  people  to  Christ.  But,  until  they  come  to  Him,  it 
as  distinctly  teaches  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Church 
deals  with  all  the  enemies  of  God.  She  makes  no  difference 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  when  both  put  themselves  in  the 
same  attitude  of  rebellion  against  Him.  She  turns  the  key 
upon  them  and  leaves  them  without. 

We  might  take  up  another  line  of  argument  and  show  that, 
as  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  these  peo- 
ple is  to  seek  their  conversion  to  God,  censures  are  particularly 
incongruous,  as  censures  are  not  the  seed  of  regeneration.  It 
is  the  word  of  promise,  the  word  of  the  gospel  through  which 
alone  we  are  begotten  to  the  hope  of  salvation.  Faith  is  allured 
by  grace,  and  not  impelled  by  penalties.  But  in  our  former 
article  we  said  enough  upon  this  topic.  We  shall  simply  en- 
dorse here  all  that  we  said  there,  with  the  solemn  protestation 
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that  we  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  that  even  modifies  our 
opinion. 

But  the  principle  of  the  new  book  is  not  only  right  in  itself; 
it  has  received  the  consent  of  the  whole  Keformed  Church, 
and  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  maintained  by  its  ablest 
Theologians.  This  proposition  may  astound  some  of  our-r^ad- 
ers.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  book  has  been  so  industriously 
represented  as  a  pernicious  novelty,  that  many  will,  no  doubt, 
be  surprised  when  they  come  to  find  that  the  novelty  is  really 
in  the  principle  of  the  old  discipline.  The  new  book  only 
takes  us  back  to  the  good  old  paths.  The  history  of  tlie  innova- 
tion we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  arose  from  some  such  logic  as  that  which  is  now 
pertinaciously  employed  to  defend  it.  All  baptized  persons 
are  members  of  the  Church ;  all  members  of  the  Church  are 
subject  to  discipline  ;  all  subjects  of  discipline  are  liable  to 
judicial  prosecution,  therefore  all  baptized  persons  are  liable 
to  judicial  prosecution; — it  is  likely  that  a  halting  sorites  of 
this  kind  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  change. 

In  pleading  the  consent  of  the  Reformed  Church,  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  proposition  for  which  we  contend  is 
found,  totidem  verbis,  in  any  of  the  symbols  of  its  faith  or 
discipline.  In  an  earnest  age,  and  among  a  people  who  had 
been  trained  to  regard  attention  to  the  external  rites  of  reli- 
gion as  the  mark  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  Hea- 
thens, Turks  and  Jews,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  without  making  a  public  profession  of 
their  faith  by  coming  to  the  Lord's  table.  In  all  the  contro- 
versies concerning  church  government,  and  the  right  of  ex- 
communication, the  main  difficultv  was  with  Erastians  and 
Libertines  who,  intent  upon  retaining  the  prestige  of  Christian 
gentlemen  without  renouncing  their  sins,  denied  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ  the  power  to  protect  the  Lord's  table  from  scan- 
dalous intrusion.  Two  points  were  strenuously  maintained  by 
the  reformers.  1.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  detain  from  the 
communion  those  who  had  not  the  measure  of  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  discern  the  Lord's  body ;  and  2.  The  right  of  the 
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Church  to  expel  from  the  communion  those  who,  having  been 
admitted,  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  by  heresy  or  ill 
manners.  The  only  form  in  which  they  employed  discipline  in 
reference  to  those  who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble, was  that  of  simple  detention  or  exclusion,  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  all  proper  means  tending  to  conversion.  Censures,  spe- 
cifically so  called,  they  applied  exclusively  to  professed  believ- 
ers. This  point  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  from  their 
creeds,  confessions  and  formularies  of  discipline.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  these  documents  without  feeling  that  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  censures,  as  dependent  upon  trial  and  conviction,  the 
Church  had  in  its  eye  none  others  but  those  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  explicit  avowal  of  this  doctrine  on  the  part  of 
able  and  influential  Divines,  the  coilclusion  is  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. The  posture  of  the  Keformed  Churches  upon  this  sub- 
ject may  be  collected  from  their  general  conception  of  the 
Church  ;  from  their  specific  teachings  in  relation  to  the  nature 
and  ends  of  censures,  and  from  their  positive  regulations  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  dispensed.  " 

1.  The  idea  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  reformed  con- 
ception, is  the  complete  realization  of  the  decree  of  election. 
It  is  the  whole  body  of  the  elect  considered  as  united  to  Christ 
their  head.  As  actually  existing  at  any  given  time,  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  elect  who  have  been  efi'ectually  called  to  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  the  whole  body  of  existing  believers.  According 
to  this  conception,  none  are  capable  of  being  Church  mem- 
bers but  the  elect,  and  none  are  ever,  in  fact,  church-members 
but  those  who  are  truly  renewed.  The  Church  is,  therefore, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
the  assembly  of  those  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  rejoice 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  That 
this  conception  is  fundamental  in  all  the  reformed  confessions, 
and  among  all  the  reformed  Theologians  worthy  of  the  name,  we 
will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  readers  by  stopping  to 
prove.     The  Church  was  co-extensive  with   faith.    As  true 
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faith  in  the  heart  will  manifest  itself  by  the  confession  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  certain  that  the  children  of  God,  wherever  they 
have  the  opportunity,  will  be  found  professing  their  faith  in 
Him  ;  and  as  there  is  no  method  of  searching  the  heart  and 
discriminating  real  from  false  professors  but  by  the  walk,  all 
are  to  be  accepted  aa  true  believers  whose  lives  do  not  give 
the  lie  to  their  pretensions.  The  body  of  professors  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  accepted  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  the  truly 
faithful  are  in  it.  The  Gospel  is  never  preached  without  con- 
verting some — these  will  profess  their  faith,  and  will  vindicate 
to  any  society  the  name  of  a  Church.  As  to  those  professors 
who  are  destitute  of  faith,  they  are  not  properly  members  of 
the  Church ;  they  are  wolves  among  sheep ;  tares  among  the 
wheat ;  warts  and  excrescences  upon  the  body.  The  visible 
Church  is,  accordingly,  the  society  or  congregation  of  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion ;  among  whom  the  Gospel  is 
faithfully  preached  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered. 
And  it  is  simply  because  such  a  society  cannot  be  destitute  of 
genuine  believers,  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Church. 
Profession  must  be  accepted  in  the  judgment  of  men  as  equi- 
valent to  the  j)ossession  of  faith,  and  the  body  of  professors 
must  pass  for  saints,  until  h^^pocrites  and  unbelievers  expose 
themselves,  l^ow  it  is  this  professing  body  which  the  reformed 
symbols  have  in  view  when  they  speak  of  the  visible  Church. 
The  idea  of  profession  is  not  only  prominent  but  fundamental. 
A  society  without  this  element,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  they 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  calling  a  Church.  That  this  is 
the  true  developement  of  the  reformed  doctrine  of  the  visible 
Church  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Institutes  of  Calvin.  In 
very  few  of  the  confessions  does  any  other  element  enter.  The 
Westminster,  and  perhaps  another,  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
collection  of  Niemeyer  in  which  there  is  any  allusion  to  child- 
ren ;  not  that  their  external  relation  to  the  Church  was  denied, 
but  the  mind  w^as  intent  upon  the  communion  of  saints,  which 
was  not  to  be  looked  for  b}^  man  out  of  the  professing  body — ■ 
and  hence,  as  the  real  Church  was  there,  that  was  the  sole  body 
that  was  contemplated.    The  general  aim  of  discipline  was  to 
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teep  this  body  pure,  and  that  could  be  accomplished  in  only 
two  ways  :  by  refusing  to  admit  those  who  were  too  ignorant 
or  scandalous  to  make  a  consistent  profession,  and  by  the  re- 
formation or  expulsion  of  those  who  brought  reproach  upon 
the  Gospel.  Setting  out  with  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  to 
be  found  only  among  professors,  that  it  was  and  could  be  de- 
tected by  the  eye  of  man,  no  where  else ;  it  is  intuitively  obvious 
that  these  professors  they  must  have  made  the  sole  object  of  re- 
formatory and  penal  measures.  They  could  not  have  been  con- 
sistent with  themselves  upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

2.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  when  they  treat  formally  of 
censures,  they  define  the  ends  and  regulate  the  degrees  in  terms 
which  cannot,  without  unwarrantable  liberties,  be  applied  to 
any  but  the  professedly  faithful.  The  Prior  Confessio  Basilien- 
sis  makes  it  the  design  of  excommunication  to  separate  the 
tares  from  the  wheat,  in  order  that  the  face  of  the  Church  might, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  preserved  free  from  blemish.*  The  tares 
are  supposed  to  be  mingled  in  with  the  wheat,  not  growing  up 
in  separate  and  distinct  portions  of  the  field — Zizania  sese 
EcclesioB  Christi  immiscent.  The  case  is  evidently  that  of 
hypocrites  and  reprobates  joined  in  the  same  confession  of 
faith  and  meeting  at  the  same  table  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no 
such  mixture  on  the  part  of  baptized  non-professors.  They  are 
easily  distinguished,  and  without  difficulty  detached  from  the 
communion  of  saints.  The  end  of  excommunication,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ofi'ender,  is  his  amendment — emendationis  gratia — 
which  implies  that  prior  to  his  ofi'ence  he  was  in  reputable 
standing  and  brought  no  spot  upon  the  Church.  Can  this  be 
said  of  those  who  are  avowedly  unconverted  ?  In  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,!  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  shut  and  opened  by  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
we  are  told  that  the  subjects  of  discipline  are  nominal  Chris- 
tians, whose  life  and  doctrines  are  inconsistent  with  union  to 
Christ.    This  language,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  applied  to  the 
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baptized  ;  they  have  the  Christian  name.  But  it  is  added  that 
these  nominal  Christians  must  be  more  than  once  fraternally 
admonished — aliquoties  fraterne  admoniti — and  then,  if  they 
prove  incorrigible,  reported  to  the  officers  of  the  Church,  in  order 
tliat,  if  they  still  remain  obstinate,  they  may  be  interdicted 
from  the  sacraments  and  from  the  congregation  of  the  Church. 
Surely  such  language  implies  that  they  v^^ere  not  only  brethren 
by  the  common  seal  of  baptism,  but  brethren  also  by  a  com- 
mon profession  of  faith.  We  do  not  say  that  a  different  inter- 
pretation is  impossible,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  In  the  acts  and  conclusions  of  the  Polish  Synod  at 
"Wlodislave,*  it  is  provided,  after  an  enumeration  of  scandals 
and  enormities  v^hich  reveal  a  shocking  state  of  manners,  that 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  due  degrees,  debitis  gradibus^  should 
be  used  against  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  found  in  the  Churches  of  Poland.  The  pertinacious 
were  to  be  cut  oW  from  the  use  of  the  Lord^s  8upper  and 
ejected  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  Obviously  the 
subjects  of  this  discipline  were  previously  partakers  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  reckoned  among  the  faithful.  The  same 
decree  occurs  again  in  the  Synod  of  Thorn*,  in  which  the  de- 
grees of  punishment  are  varied  in  the  expression,  but  the  im- 
pression as  to  the  status  of  the  culprits  made  still  more  distinct. 
They  are  first  to  be^admonished — then  excluded  from  the  Sup- 
per— and  then  excommunicated.  There  is  a  decree  of  this 
Synod  which,  at  first  blush,  seems  to  insinuate  that  non-profes- 
sing members  were  subject  to  censures — the  decree  which 
makes  abstinence  from  the  Communion  and  neglect  of  public 
ordinances  a  penal  offence.  But  as  the  Reformed  Churches 
always  insisted  upon  a  previous  examination  as  the  ground  of 
a  right  to  approach  the  Lord's  Table,  the  neglect  in  question 
is  the  neglect,  not  of  making  a  profession  of  religion,  but  of 
walking  worthy  of  that  profession,  after  it  had  been  made.    It 
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was  the  remissness  of  professed  believers,  or  their  apparent  con- 
tempt of  their  privileges,  which  the  fathers  meant  to  rebuke. 
Here,  too,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  sentence  is  immediately 
excommunication.  There  is  no  interdiction  of  the  Supper.  The 
inference  is  that  the  intermediate  step  was  omitted  because  the 
parties  were  in  the  voluntary  neglect  of  that  Sacrament.  If  so  it 
would  have  been  omitted  in  the  other  cases,  if  the  parties  had 
not  been  in  the  use  of  it.  The  argument,  from  the  degrees  of  cen- 
sure, is,  to  our  minds,  very  conchisive.  We  find  in  all  the 
reformed  symbols  that  they  are  reduced  to  three,  admonition, 
suspension  and  excommunication,  and  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  follow  each  other  in  regular  order.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion that  offenders  are  not  equally  subject  to  all — on  the  con- 
trary, the  language  of  these  documents  is  nonsense,  unless  the 
man  who  was  exposed  to  one  was  likewise  exposed  to  the 
others.  He  who  was  admonished,  if  he  proved  incorrigible, 
might  be  suspended  from  the  Supper.  He  who  was  suspended 
from  the  Supper,  if  he  continued  perverse,  might  be  excom- 
municated. There  were  crimes  so  flagrant  that  the  degrees 
might  be  disregarded  and  excommunication  at  once  pro- 
nounced. But  still  the  parties  were  capable  of  suspension.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  teachings  of  Theologians,  but  in  the  formu- 
laries of  discipline,  we  find  these  ever  recurring  degrees  brought 
out  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  absolutely  incredible,  that  the 
authors  of  these  manuals  considered  them  as  applicable  only  in  a 
divided  sense.  In  the  discipline,  for  example,  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  as  given  in  Quick's  Synodicon,*  we  have 
in  canons  xv,  xvi,  xvii,  the  process  of  censure.  There  are  the 
three  degrees.  The  offender  is  first  admonished,  then  sus- 
pended from  the  Supper,  and  then  excommunicated  ;  and  in 
the  formula  of  excommunication  it  is  expressly  asserted  that 
the  other  degrees  of  censure  had  been  used  in  vain.  We  defy 
any  man  to  read  these  canons  and  say  that  the  person  here  ex- 
communicated was  not  previously  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
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per,  that  is,  a  professor  of  religion.  These  same  degrees  occur 
in  our  own  Directory  of  Worship,  and  by  the  singular  grace 
of  God,  while  we  have  inserted  folly  in  our  book  of  Discipline, 
we  have  been  kept  from  exemplifying  it  by  the  prescriptions 
of  this  manual.  ]^o  man  can  be  excommunicated,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  our  own  book,  who  was  not  previously 
liable  to  suspension.  Excommunication  is  always  the  penalty 
of  obstinacy,  or  of  crimes  so  flagrant  and  shocking  that  they 
supersede  intermediate  measures  of  reform.  In  every  case 
the  subject  is  a  professed  believer.  He  is  one  whom  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  cut  off  from  the  communion^  and  the 
sentence,  which,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  presiding  judge  is  directed  to  pronounce,  is  a 
sentence  which  simply  excludes  from  the  commv/nion  of  the 
Church!^  Let  the  old  Discipline,  therefore,  assert  what  it  may, 
it  is  impossible  to  excommunicate,  in  the  prescribed  forms,  any 
but  communicating  members  of  the  Church.  The  Directory 
and  the  New  Book  are  perfectly  at  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  even  more  unam. 
biguously  expressed  than  that  of  our  own  Church.  "  Church 
discipline,"  we  are  told,  "  serves  chiefly  to  curb  and  restrain 
the  more  peccant  humours  of  professors"f — a  very  pregnant 
intimation  that  these  are  properly  its  subjects.  In  section  7th 
of  the  same  title  from  which  this  clause  ha^  been  taken,  we 
have  what  constitutes  a  satisfaction  for  scandal  defined.  The 
article  evidently  takes  for  granted  that  he  who  is  required  to 
give  the  satisfaction  is  a  communicant  with  the  Church.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  satisfaction  which  ''  admits  the 
offender  unto  all  Church  privileges,"  and  that  which  stays  pro- 
ceedings for  the  time.  In  section  12th  it  is  required  that  the 
offender  should  confess  his  sin  and  "  declare  his  sorrow  for  it, 
before  absolution,  that  the  congregation  may  the  more  cordially 
re-admit  him  into  their  communion^  How  can  such  lan- 
guage be  applied  to  one  who  was  never  in  the  communion  of 
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the  Church  ?  But  the  title,  of  the  order  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
communication^  precludes  all  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the 
offender  to  be  punished.  In  the  sentence  itself,  "  he  is  shut 
out  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  debarred  from  their 
privileges  and  delivered  over  unto  Satan" — and  in  the  distinc- 
tion betwixt  the  lesser  and  the  greater  excommunication,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  neither  can  be  employed  except  against  one  who  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.*  We  quote  the  whole  sec- 
tion below. 

If,  now,  the  reader  will  put  together  the  reformed  conception 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church,  their  specific  teachings 
concerning  the  ends  and  design  of  censures,  and  their  public 
provisions  for  inflicting  them  upon  offenders,  we  think  that  he 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  new  book 
has  their  sanction.  Their  language  can  be  consistently  in- 
terpreted upon  no  other  hypothesis.  Not  a  single  note  of  dis- 
cord comes  from  any  quarter.  From  France,  Scotland,  Holland , 
and  England,  wherever  the  reformed  doctrines  were  planted, 
and  the  reformed  discipline  enforced,  we  have  but  one  testi- 
mony. The  Committee  of  Revision  have  done  nothing  more 
than  restore  the  ancient  landmarks.  They  have  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock. 
3.  Our  general  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  reformed  Churches 
is  reduced  to  certainty  by  the  teaching  of  their  most  distin- 
guished theologians.  From  the  abundant  materials  which  we 
have  at  hand,  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  select,  in  mercy  to  our 
readers,  only  a  few  passages,  but  they  shall  be  from  men  who, 
on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  influence  in 
the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  The  first  witness  we 
shall  cite  is  Calvin.    He  is  maintaining  the  nature  of  spiritual 


*The  4th  Art.,  Cap.  30,  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  saith,  that  for  the  better  at- 
taining the  ends  of  Church  censures,  the  officers  of  the  Church  are  to  proceed  by 
admonition,  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  a  time,  and  by 
excommunication  from  the  Church.  The  difference,  then,  betwixt  these  two  cen. 
sures  is :  suspension  from  the  Lord's  Supper  imports  that  the  person  so  censured  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  but  be- 
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jurisdiction  as  one  branch  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  after 
having  defined  its  ends  in  the  language  of  Paul,  he  proceeds 
to  enforce  its  necessity.  We  beg  our  readers  to  ponder  the 
following  passage  :*  "  As  this  is  done  by  the  preaching  of 
doctrine,  so  in  order  that  doctrine  may  not  be  held  in  derision, 
those  who  prof  ess  to  he  of  the  household  of  faith  ought  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  doctrine  which  is  taught.  Now  this 
cannot  be  done  without  connecting  with  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry a  right  of  summoning  those  who  are  to  be  privately  ad" 
monished  or  sharply  rebuked,  a  right,  moreover,  of  keeping 
back  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  those  who 
cannot  be  admitted  without  profaning  the  ordinance.  Hence, 
when  Paul  elsewhere  asks,  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them 
also  that  are  without,  (1  Cor.  v.  12.)  he  makes  the  members  of 
Churches  subject  to  censures  for  the  correction  of  their  vices, 
and  intimates  the  existence  of  tribunals  from  which  no  heliever 
is  exempted."  Connect  this  with  his  previous  definitions  of  the 
visible  Churchf — "  as  the  whole  body  of  mankind  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  who  profess  to  worship  one  God  and 
Christ,  who  by  baptism  are  initiated  into  the  faith,  by  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper  prof  ess  unity  in  true  doctrine  and 
charity,"  &c.,  and  there  is  no  evading  the  answer  which  he 
gives  as  to  the  proper  subject  of  Church  censures.  It  is  true 
that,  in  saying  that  all  believers  are  subject  to  discipline,  the 


fore  that  heavy  and  finishing  stroke  be  inflicted,  there  are  further  means  to  be  used, 
such  as  prayers  and  admonitions,'^in  order  to  his  reclaiming,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14,  15; 
"  Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye 
withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly.  And  if  any  man 
obey  not  our  word  by  this  Epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him, 
that  he  may  be  ashamed,  yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a 
brother."  Wheresis,  Avhen  a  person  is  cut  off  by  that  high  censure,  he  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  heathen  man,  (Matth.  xviii.  17,)  upon  which  the  Church  ceaseth  to  be  his  re- 
prover, they  give  him  over  for  dead  or  desperate,  and  will  administer  no  more  of  the 
medicine  of  Church  discipline  unto  him,  1  Cor.  xii.  13  :  "For  what  hath  the  Church 
to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without  ?  but  them  that  are  without  God  judgcth. — 

Pardovan,  Book  4,  Tit.  vi. 

*Instit.  Lib.  iv.,  c.  11.  §  5. 

finstit.  Lib.  iv.,  e.  1,  §  7. 
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proposition  as  to  its  form  does  not  imply  that  others  are  not 
also  subject.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  all  definitions,  the 
predicates  of  universal  affirmatives  are  distributed,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  present  case,  the  doctrine  is  that  believers  are  the 
only  proper  subjects  of  judicial  prosecution.  To  this  must  be 
added,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  entire 
discussion  concerning  the  Church  exacts  this  view. 

"We  shall  next  cite  a  witness  from  the  Dutch,  the  celebrated 
Yoet,  who  died  in  1677.  In  his  great  work  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  he  devotes  a  chapter*  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  proper  object  (subject)  of  discipline.f    The 

*Pars  iii.,  Lib.  iv.,  Tr.  2,  c.  4. 

•j-Hactcnus  de  qusestione  an  sit,  seu  de  necessitate  disciplina;  ecclesiasticse.  Accedi- 
mus  nunc  ad  uberiorem  ejus  explicationem.  Hie  primo  occurrit  Objectum,  circa  quod 
occupatur  disciplina.  Quod  distingui  potest  in  materiale  et  praesuppositum;  idque  aut 
remotum,  aut  propinquum  seu  mediatum ;  Et  in  formale,  immediatum,  proximum.  11- 
lud  est  homo,  et  quidem  fidelis  seu  fidem  profitens,  in  communione  et  confoedera- 
tione  ecclesiastica  actu  constitutus.  Mud  est,  lapsus  in  peccatum  aut  crimen  et  qui- 
dem publicum  in  prima  perpetratione,  aut  postea  publicum  factum,  ita  ut  peccatum  hie 
consideretur  sub  ratione  scandali.  Hoc  est,  fidelis  lapsus,  et  in  eo  pertinaciter  perse- 
verans  post  et  contra  fraternas  ae  paternas  inspectorum  ecclesiae  admonitiones  ac 
correptiones.  De  duobus  posterioribus  commode  agemus,  ubi  de  causis  disciplinse. 
Sint  ergo  de  objecto  prima)  considerationis  ista  problemata.  1.  Prob.  An  in  uUas 
alias  creaturas,  prater  homines  viatores,  anathema  aut  censura  ecclesiastica  sit  diri- 
genda.  Resp.  Ncg.  contra  catachresticum  interdictum  Pontificiorum,  quod  defini- 
tur,  censura  ecclesiastica  sacramentorum  usum,  divina  officia  et  sepulturam  ecclesi- 
asticam  secundum  seipsam  prohibens.  Et  dividitur  in  locale,  personale  et  mixtum : 
ita  u^  locale  sit  quo  directe  interdicitur  locus,  ne  in  eo  divina  officia  audiantur  ab  in 
colis  aut  extraneis  ;  quamvis  persona)  loci  interdicti  possint  alibi  audire  divina  officia. 
Vide  Zwarez  in  3.  Thoma),  ubi  de  ccnsuris  disp.  82,  sect.  1  et  2.  Et  inter  Casuistas 
Navarrura,  Toletum,  Bonacinam.  Sed  refutantur  ex  iis  locis  ubi  objectum  disciplina) 
dicitur  frater  Math.  18,  v.  15.  1  Coi'inth  5,  v.  11,  12,  13,  et  quidem  peccator  cottra 
correptiones  aut  monitiones  pertinax.  Math.    18,  Tit.  3,  v,  10. 

II.  Prob.  An  objectum  disciplina)  sint  amentes,  pueri,  surdi,  muti  ?  Resp.  \.T>q 
duobus  prioribus  absolute  negatur  ;  quia  non  recipiuntur  inter  fratres  aut  fideles  pro- 
prie  dictos  seu  in  membra  ecclesia)  coraplcta.  Quod  si  quis  antea  fidelis  fuerit,  et  in 
amentiam  inciderit,  disciplina  coerceri  non  debet,  quidquid  tunc  absurdi  commiserit- 
Pontificii  more  suo  repaToTioyovoi  de  amentibus  et  pueris,  quodnon  censeantur  inter- 
dicti, interdicta  communitate ;  quia  non  sint  capaces  doH  et  culpae ;  priventur  tamen  ec- 
clesiastica sepultura  tempore^interdicti ;  hoc  sit  interdictum  locale  quod  directe  afficit 
locum.  Sic  Zwarez  loco  cit.  Et  ex  Casuistis  Fillijucius,  Sayrus,  Basseus.  2.  De 
posterioribus  aff.  Siquidem  in  membra  ecclesise  recepti  fuerint :  uti  hoc  aliquando 
fieri  posse  alibi  docemus. 
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object  of  discipline  lie  distinguishes  into  material  and  formal. 
The  material  object  is  man^  and  m(m  under  the  notion  of 
a  leliever  or  of  one  professing  faith^  in  actual  communion 
and  confederation  with  the  Church.  He  is  further  considered 
as  fallen  into  sin,  and  sin  which,  from  its  having  become 
public,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  scandal.  As  the  formal  object 
of  discipline,  he  must  further  be  considered  as  pertinaciously 
persisting  in  his  sin  against  remonstrances  and  admonitions. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  a  passage  so  directly  to  our  hands  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  evading  its  sense.  We  give  the  ori- 
ginal below.  The  meaning  clearly  is  that  none  are  subjects  of 
discipline  but  professed  believers.  But  as  if  to  cut  off  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  he  proposes  the  question,  whether  those  who 
have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  have  not  made  a  profession 
of  faith,  are  amenable  to  censure.  His  answer  is  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  the  new  book.  Though,  says  he,  the  antecedents  and 
precursors  of  discipline — counsels  and  rebukes — may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  "  /  do  not  see  how  it  can  he  proved  that  discip- 
line^ properly  so  called,  (that  is,  censures  upon  judicial  prose- 
cution) can  he  extended  to  themP  Why  ?  *'  Because  they  ham 
never  heen  received  upon  a  profession  of  their  faith  into  the 
confederation  of  the  Church  and  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper'^.'''' 


*III  Prob.  An  extranei  a  fide  et  ecclesia  ?  Re!<p.  Neg.  ex  i.  Corinth.  5,  v.  10, 
11,  12. 

IV.  Prob.  An  qui  in  infantia  in  ecclesiis  nostris  baptizati  sunt  ?  Resp.  IIoc  vi- 
deo velle  scriptorem  anonjTnum,  cujus  theses  de  disciplina  ecclesiastica  ohm  in  vcr- 
iiaculum  idioma  translatae  sub  nomine  Jacobi  Arminii  edita)  sunt :  in  quo  tamen  con- 
jectura  aut  suspicio  translatorem  fefellit.  Quod  ad  banc  opinionem  fateor  antecc- 
dentia  et  pra^ambula  disciplinsc,  uti  sunt  admonitioncs  ct  correptiones  ecclesiastica), 
peculiari  cura  talibus  appUcanda :  non  video  tamen  quomodo  probari  possit  discip- 
linam  proprie  dictam  ad  eos  cxtendendam  :  cum  nunquam  per  actualis  fidei  profes- 
sionem  in  ecclesiasticam  confoiderationem  reccpti  ad  coena)  communionem  admissi 
sint.  Quomodo  ergo  ab  ea  excludeutur  ?  Accedit,  quod  hac  ratione  ad  myriadas 
hominum,  qui  ex  parentibus  Christianis  orti  sunt  et  in  infantia  baptizati,  sed  ante 
usum  rationis  abducti  et  in  Muhammedismo  aut  Gentilismo  educati  sunt,  censura 
extendi  deberet :  quod  tamen  absurdum  videtur. 


w-' 
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To  precisely  the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  another 
Dutchman,  Van  Mastricht.*  "  The  material  object  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  an  offending  brother,  that  is, 
one  who  prof  esses  to  he  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  formal 
object  is  a  sinner,  offending  either  in  doctrine,  by  fundamental 
heresy,  or  in  manners."  He  then  goes  on  to  specify  different 
classes  of  offenders,  having  in  his  eye,  throughout,  none  but  the 
professed  members  of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  next  witness  whom  we  shall  put  upon  the  stand  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  venerable  Puritan,  old  John  Owen.  In 
his  treatise  upon  the  origin,  nature,  &c.,  of  Evangelical  Church- 
es, we  find  the  following  passage  :f  "There  is  a  double  join- 
ing unto  the  Church :  1.  That  which  is,  as  unto  total  commu- 
nion, in  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  which  is 
that  whereof  we  treat.  2.  An  adherence  unto  the  Church, 
as  unto  the  means  of  instruction  and  edification  to  be  attained 
thereby.  So  persons  may  adhere  unto  any  Church,  who  yet 
are  not  meet,  or  free  on  some  present  consideration,  to  con- 
federate with  it,  as  unto  total  communion.  And  of  this  sort, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  are  the  baptized  children  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  For  although  they  are  not  capable  of  per- 
forming church  duties  or  enjoying  church  privileges  in  their 
tender  years,  nor  can  have  a  right  unto  total  communion,  before 
the  testification  of  their  own  voluntary  consent  thereunto  and 
choice  thereof ;  yet  are  they,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  under  the 
care  and  inspection  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  outward  ad- 
ministration of  the  covenant,  in  all  the  means  of  it,  is  com- 
mitted thereunto ;  and  their  duty  it  is,  according  to  their  capa- 
city, to  attend  unto  the  ministry  of  that  Church  whereunto 
they  do  belong."  This  is  one  half  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
book.  Let  us  see  how  much  farther  he  goes.  In  chapter  xi,j: 
he  answers  the  question  as  to  the  object  of  Church  discipline. 


*Theolog.  Lib.  vii,  c.  6,  §  8. 

f  Chap.  8,  Russell's  Edition,  "Works  vol.  20,  p.  18Y. 

tWorks,  vol.  20,  p.  233. 
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That  object,  he  teils  us,  "as  it  is  susceptive  of  members,  is 
jprofessed  helievers^  and  as  it  is  corrective,  it  is  those  who  stub- 
bornly deviate  from  the  rule  of  Christ,  or  live  in  disobedience 
of  his  commands,"  that  is,  those  professed  believers,  for  these 
only  he  considers  properly  members  of  the  Churcb.*  One 
more  extract,  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  making,  from  this 
venerable  saint.  It  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  Church, f  and  it  is  so  full  and 
explicit  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Church  to  the  children  received 
into  its  bosom,  that  independently  of  its  pertinency  to  the 
question  before  us,  it  is  worth  being  soberly  and  solemnly 
weighed.  "Two  things  may  be  yet  inquired  into  that  relate 
unto  this  part  of  the  state  of  Evangelical  Churches;  as,  1. 
"Whether  a  Church  may  not,  ought  not  to  take  under  its  conduct, 
inspection  and  rule,  such  as  are  not  yet  meet  to  be  received 
into  full  communion  ;  such  as  are  the  children  and  servants  of 
those  who  are  complete  members  of  the  Church?  Answer: 
!No  doubt  the  Church,  in  its  officers,  may  and  ought  so  to  do, 
and  it  is  a  great  evil  when  it  is  neglected.  For  (1.)  they  are 
to  take  care  of  parents  and  masters  as  such,  and  as  unto  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  in  their  families;  which,  without  an 
inspection  into  the  condition  of  their  children  and  servants, 
they  cannot  do.  2.  Households  were  constantly  reckoned  unto 
the  Church,  when  the  heads  of  the  families  were  entered  into 
covenant,  Luke  xix,  9;  Acts  xvi,  18;  Rom.  xvi,  10. 11 ;  1  Cor. 
I.  16  ;  2  Tim.  iv,  19.  3.  Children  do  belong  unto,  and  have 
an  interest  in,  the  parent's  covenant;  not  only  in  the  promise 
of  it,  which  gives  them  right  unto  baptism,  but  in  the  profes- 
sion of  it  in  the  Church  covenant,  which  gives  them  a  right  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  whereof  they  are  capable, 
until  they  voluntarily  relinquish  their  claim  unto  them.  4. 
Baptizing  the  children  of  church-members,  giving  them  there- 
by an  admission  into  the  visible  Catholic  Church,  puts  an  obli- 


*0f.  Treat.  Ex-comm.  Nat.  Gosp.  ch.  c.  10,  Works,  vol.  20.  p.  548. 
f  Vol.  20,  p.  367. 
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gation  on  the  officers  of  the  Church,  to  take  care  what  in  them 
lieth,  that  they  may  he  kept  and  preserved  meet  members  of 
it  bv  a  due  watch  over  them  and  instruction  of  them.  5. 
Though  neither  the  Church  nor  its  privileges  be  continued  and 
preserved,  as  of  old,  by  carnal  generation  ;  yet,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  covenant,  wherein  He 
bath  promised  to  be  a  God  unto  believers  and  their  seed,  the 
advantage  of  the  means  of  a  sjracious  education  in  such  fami- 
lies,  and  of  conversion  and  edification  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  ordinarily  the  continuation  of  the  Church,  is  to  de- 
pend on  the  addition  of  members  out  of  the  families  already 
incorporated  into  it.  The  Church  is  not  to  be  like  the  King- 
dom of  the  Mamalukes,  wherein  there  was  no  regard  unto 
natural  successors ;  but  it  was  continually  made  up  of  strangers 
and  foreigners  incorporated  into  it,  nor  like  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  commonweal,  which,  consisting  of  men  only,  was 
like  to  have  been  the  matter  of  one  age  alone. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  towards  this  sort  of  persons  consists, 
1.  In  prayer  for  them;  2.  Catechetical  instruction,  according 
unto  their  capacities ;  3.  Advice  to  their  parents  concerning 
them  ;  4.  Yisiting  of  them  in  the  families  whereunto  they  do 
belong;  5.  Encouragement  of  them,  or  admonition,  according 
as  there  is  occasion  ;  6.  Direction  for  a  due  preparation  unto 
the  joining  themselves  unto  the  Church  in  full  communion  ; 
7.  Exclusion  of  them  from  a  claim  unto  the  participation  of  the 
especial  privileges  of  the  Church,  where  they  render  them- 
selves visibly  unmeet  for  them  and  unworthy  of  them." 

We  think  that  we  have  now  accomplished  the  work  which 
we  proposed — that  we  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the 
principle  of  the  new  book  is  right  and  proper  in  itself,  that  it 
is  no  pernicious  novelty,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the> Reformed  Churches,  and  with  the  testimony 
and  teaching  of  the  ablest  Theologians.  The  principle,  indeed, 
is  in  such  striking  accordance  with  the  spiritual  instincts  of 
the  Church,  that  even  among  ourselves  it  has  been  universally 
adopted  in  practice,  in  the  very  face  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  old  book  cannot  be  carried 


./. 
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out  without  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  would  have  the 
double  effect  of  bringing  infant  baptism  into  contempt  and  of 
peopling  the  Church  with  hypocrites  and  formalists.  Why 
not  then  make  our  theory  and  practice  coincide  ?  What  the 
Church  needs  is  not  a  more  stringent  discipline  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  inspection,  prayer  and  training.  If  her  obligation  to  edu- 
cate the  young  for  God,  to  commend  them  constantly  to  His 
grace,  to  be  concerned  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  if  her  obliga- 
tion to  labor  and  intercede  for  their  early  conversion  and  their 
consistent  walk  were  more  deeply  felt  and  more  earnestly  dis- 
charged, we  should  soon  experience  the  benefits  of  infant 
baptism  upon  a  scale  that  would  illustrate  the  preciousness  of 
the  covenant  and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace.  In 
the  mean  time  we  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  we  have 
formerly  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  the  new  book  has  done  a 
real  service  in  making  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  Church 
the  real  status  of  her  baptized  non-professing  children,  and 
in  developing  the  principle  upon  which  alone  they  can  be 
consistently  dealt  with.  The  theory  announced  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  being  perfectly  coherent,  and  as  it  comes  to  us 
with  the  prestige  of  illustrious  authorities,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
missed at  the  bidding  of  idle  prejudices  or  sophistical  illusions. 
The  Church  may  refuse  to  adopt  the  amendment ;  but  though 
no  prophets,  we  have  little  scruple  in  venturing  to  predict 
that,  unless  she  loses  her  spirituality  and  becomes  willing  to 
accept  a  formal  regularity  of  life  for  the  graces  of  genuine 
penitence  and  faith,  she  never  will  be  brought  to  execute  the 
letter  of  the  old  law.  It  will  stand  on  our  book,  a  monument 
of  folly  as  retained — a  monument  of  life  as  disregarded. 
We  should,  perhaps,  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for 
having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  point,  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  our  apology.  The  other  topics  of  the  discipline 
can  be  more  rapidly  dispatched. 

II.  The  next  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the  standard  of 

off'ences.     The  old  book  refers  us  directly  to  the  Bible,  and 

"leaves  it  an  open  question,  in  qnqyj  instance  of  prosecution, 
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whether  the  things  charged  are  prohibited  or  not.  The  new 
book  refers  us  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  as  an  accepted 
compendium  of  what  the  Bible  is  acknowledged  to  teach.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  book  we  are  required  to  proceed  as  if  nothing 
were  agreed  upon ;  according  to  the  new,  we  abide  by  our 
covenants.  It  is  admitted  that  our  standards  are  a  competent 
measure  of  heresy,  but  denied  that  they  are  a  competent  mea- 
sure of  morality.  The  reason  is,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  few,  definite  and  precise,  and  therefore 
easily  digested  into  a  human  compendium — "  the  points  of 
Christian  practice  endlessly  varied,"  and  therefore  incapable 
of  inclusion  in  any  human  manual.  If  "  by  points  of  Christ- 
ian practice"  is  meant  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
the  statement  is  absurd.  They  are  even  fewer  than  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Platonists  and  Stoics  reduced 
them  to  four — Christian  moralists,  the  most  eminent,  such  as 
Berkely  and  Butler,  have  reduced  them  to  three,  truth,  justice 
and  benevolence ;  others  have  still  further  reduced  them  to  two, 
and  an  inspired  Apostle  has  comprehended  all  human  duty  in 
the  single  principle  of  love.  If  "  by  points  of  Christian  prac- 
tice" is  meant  the  concrete  cases  in  which  the  principles  of  duty 
are  to  be  exemplified,  these  are  confessedly  endless,  and  the 
Bible  no  more  attempts  to  enumerate  them  than  the  standards 
of  the  Church.  But  the  cases  are  as  endlessly  varied  in  which 
Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  applied  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  for  one  question  of  casuistry,  touching  a  matter 
of  practical  duty,  every  pastor  has,  at  least,  a  dozen  touching 
the  relations  of  the  soul  to  God,  as  determined  by  Christian 
doctrines.  If,  then,  the  principles  of  morality  cannot  be  mas- 
tered without  a  knowledge  of  all  their  diversified  concrete 
applications,  how  can  the  doctrine  bo  mastered  without  a  cor- 
responding  skill  ? 

And  why  it  should  be  easier  for  uninspired  genius  to  contract 
the  doctrine  within  comprehensive  heads,  than  to  contract  the 
morals,  it  is  particularly  hard  to  understand,  since  in  the  matter 
of  the  doctrine  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  Divine  reve- 
lation, while  in  the  matter  of  morals  we  have  a  source  of 
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knowledge  within  ourselves.    Redemption  is,  throughout,  a  su- 
pernatural mystery,  and  all  that  we  know  of  it,  in  the  language 
of  Taylor,  "  descends  to  us  immediately  from  Heaven,  and 
communicates  with  no  principle,  no  matter,  no  conclusion  here 
below."    The  sublime  truths  which  make  up  Christian  Theolo- 
gy are  precisely  tlie  things  which  eye  hath   not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
They  transcend  alike  the  sphere  of  sense  and  the  scope  of  rea- 
son, and  in  order  to  be  known,  they  must  be  revealed  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit.    Moral  distinctions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  ne- 
cessary offspring  of  the   human  soul — there  is  nothing  super- 
natural about  them.     Even  the  heathen  are  not  insensible  to 
their  reality  and  power — and  what  the  Bible  has  done  in  rela- 
tion to  them  has  been  to  re-publish  with  authority,  and  free  from 
prejudice  and  mixture,  and  to  enforce  with  new  and  peculiar 
sanctions,  and  to  extend  to  new  relations,  those  eternal  princi- 
ples of  rectitude  which  were  originally  engraved  upon  the  na- 
ture of  man.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  much  more  likely  that 
the  human  understanding,  without  supernatural  aid,  could  con- 
struct an  adequate  compendium  of  morals  than  an  adequate 
compendium  of  doctrine.     Surely  it  is  easier  to  move  in  the 
sphere  of  the  natural,  without  inspiration,  than  in  the  sphere  of 
the  supernatural.     Accordingly  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  controversy  as  to  the  right,  the  jnst,  the  pure,  the  hono- 
rable, while  there   have  been  interminable  disputes  as  to  re- 
demption and  grace.  We  regret  that  any  Christian  writer  should 
represent  the  moral  virtues  as  essentially  obscure.     Their  clear- 
ness and  authority,  in  a  Christian  country,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  conviction  of  sin  is  generated,  which  prepares  the 
heart  for  the  precious  mysteries  of  the  Cross.    We  do  not  see, 
therefore,  but  that  the  standards  of  the  Church  are  as  complete 
as  to  morals,  as  they  are  in  relation  to  doctrine.   The  law  of  God, 
as  Ke  Himself  wrote  it  upon  the  tables  of  stone  and  proclaimed 
it  from  Sinai,  is  given  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  people  likely  to  study  our  standards  are  no  more  blind 
than  the  Jews.    At  any  rate,  our  conviction  is  very  strong  that 
if  any  man  will  honestly  practise  all  the  duties  prescribed  in 
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our  catecbisms,  in  the  spirit  in  whicli  they  are  expounded  and 
enforced,  he  will  not  only  pass  through  the  world  without  any 
just  imputation  of  offence,  but  will  be  welcomed  at  last  into  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  as  a  saint  redeemed,  purified,  perfected. 
When  any  of  our  people  find  that  law  too  narrow  for  them,  it 
will  be  time  to  look  about  for  a  broader  commandment. 

But  it  seems  that  our  standards  are  only  inferences  from  the 
word  of  God.  This,  we  confess,  is  news  to  us.  When  we 
assented  to  them  upon  our  admission  to  the  ministry,  we  verily 
thought,  within  ourselves,  that  we  were  assenting  to  the  very 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  word  and  not  to  the  ratiocinations 
of  men.  We  should  like  to  know  what  are  the  original  doctrines 
and  precepts,  if  these  are  only  inferences  at  second  hand.  If 
these  are  not  the  identical  things  which  the  Scriptures  teach, 
but  only  conclusions  which  our  fathers  deduced  from  them,  we 
would  like  to  have  the  premises  in  their  native  integrity.  But 
if  our  standards  teach  precisely  what  the  Sci'iptures  teach,  then 
the  explicit  evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  them  is  the  ex- 
plicit evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
man  who  is  condemned  by  inference  from  them  is  condemned 
by  the  word  of  God.  The  whole  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  our  constitution  the  standard  of  offences  is  con- 
tained in  a  nut-shell.  The  constitution  is,  with  Presbyterians, 
the  accredited  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not 
an  inference  from  it,  nor  an  addition  to  it,  but  the  very  system 
of  the  Bible.  All  cases,  it  is  confessed,  must  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God.  But  that  word  has  to  be  interpreted. 
If  the  constitution  is  what  we  profess  to  believe,  we  have  the 
interpretation  to  our  hand — we  have  already  wrought  out  for 
us  the  only  result  we  could  reach,  if  we  made  the  interpreta- 
tion anew  in  every  instance  of  prosecution.  Then  the  new  book 
says,  take  the  interpretation  you  have  agreed  on.  It  is  what 
you  will  have  to  come  to  if  you  do  not  take  it,  and  therefore 
you  had  as  well  abridge  your  labour  and  abide  by  your  cove- 
nant. 

But  we  are  further  told  that  our  standards  were  never  meant 
to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice— they  are  simply  designed 
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as  the  measure  of  official  qualifications  and  the  basis  of  official 
communion.  "Why  on  earth  then  were  they  ever  put  in  the 
form  of  Catechisms  ?  That  looks  marvellously  as  if  they  were 
intended  to  teacJi  the  people ;  and  we  had  always  supposed, 
until  this  new  light  broke  in  upon  us,  that  the  very  reason 
why  the  Church  exacts  an  assent  from  ministers  and  elders  to 
these  formularies  of  faith,  was  that  she  might  have  a  reasona- 
ble guarantee  that,  in  their  public  instructions,  they  would  teach 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.  We  have  always 
heretofore  regarded  subscription  as  a  security  for  the  sound  dis- 
pensation of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
whom  the  Church  wishes  trained  to  wliolesome  words,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  officers  that  she  inquires  so  particularly  into  their  life  and 
doctrine.  The  things  which  they  profess  to  believe  she  re- 
quires them  to  impress  upon  the  faithful.  Hence  our  standards 
are  obviously  a  guide,  a  rule,  a  measure  of  their  teaching. 
They  contain  exactly  what  the  Church  wants  all  her  children 
trained  to  understand  and  to  practise.  Hence  she  reduces  them 
to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  most  conveniently  used  in  the 
offices  of  instruction.  We  do  not  require  young  Christians, 
upon  their  admission  to  the  Church,  to  adopt  them,  for  we  re- 
gard them  as  pupils  to  be  taught,  and  pupils  are  not  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  science  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  learn.  But  we  do  require,  and  peremptorily  require, 
that  all  the  teachers  shall  teach  only  according  to  this  summary, 
and  wc  do  expect  that  the  knowledge  in  which  their  hearers 
ar6  to  grow,  is  precisely  the  knowledge  embraced  in  these  sym- 
bols. That  the  Catechisms  profess  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
word  of  God,  as  to  faith  and  duty,  is  obvious  on  their  very 
face.  They  reduce  the  principal  instructions  of  Scripture  to 
these  two  heads,  and  then  articulately  declare  what  is  taught 
in  reference  to  each ;  not  some  of  the  things,  but  the  very 
things  themselves,  and  that  in  their  integrity.  They  omit  only 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  do  not  fall  under  either  of  these 
categories,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  they  have  only  selected  the 
principal  points  pertaining  to  the  topics  they  have  undertaken 
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to  expound.    They  have  given  the  whole  essence  of  Bible 
doctrine  and  Bible  morality. 

III.  The  next  subject  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the  chapter 
in  the  new  book  entitled  "  Of  cases  without  process."  It  pro- 
vides, in  the  first  place,  for  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
necessity  of  a  trial  is  superseded  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  or  by  the  confession  of  the 
offender.  The  question  of  guilt  is  a  settled  one,  and  the  only 
point  which  is  left  to  the  court  is  the  kind  and  the  degree  of 
censure.  The  objection  lies,  as  we  understand  the  matter, 
not  against  the  dispensing  with  process,  but  against  the  extem- 
pore nature  of  the  judgment."  It  is  apprehended  that,  under 
the  first  specification,  justice  may  be  sacrificed  to  passion,  and  a 
sudden  resentment  take  the  place  of  cool  deliberation.  We  have 
already  said  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  language  of 
spontaneous  indignation  was  the  only  language  in  which  the 
rebuke  could  be  adequately  couched.  The  punishment  should 
follow  on  the  heels  of  the  offence.  The  moral  condemnation 
involved  in  an  involuntary  burst  of  honest  indignation,  would 
be  more  powerful  than  a  thousand  lectures.  Every  Society 
has  the  power  of  promptly  visiting  certain  kinds  of  offences. 
There  are  outrages  upon  order  and  decency  which  bring  down 
an  instantaneous  sentence  of  expulsion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
found generous  indignation  with  blind  passion — such  indigna- 
tion is  the  natural  sense  of  justice,  and  is  one  of  the  holiest  emo- 
tions of  our  nature.  The  character  of  our  courts  and  the  rights  of 
defence  and  appeal  are  a  security  against  abuse.  Under  the  old 
book,  punishment  may  follow  as  promptly  upon  conviction  as 
under  the  new.  There  is  no  provision  for  an  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  finding  of  a  party  guilty  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
sentence,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that,  in  the  process  of  a  long 
trial,  passions  should  be  excited  unfavorable  to  the  calm  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  than  when  the  mind,  without  vexatious  and 
disturbing  associations,  is  brought  face  to  face  with  guilt.  The 
second  specification,  under  which  the  cases  are  likely  to  be 
most  numerous,  is  too  self-evident  to  need  vindication.     Trial 

is  a  mockery,  where  guilt  is  admitted.  The  remaining  provision 
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of  the  chapter  is  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  self- 
deceived.  The  principle  which  regulates  the  form  is,  that  faith  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   The  session  must  judge  as  to  the  competency  of  those  to  be 
admitted.    Those  who  make  no  profession  at  all  are  debarred 
from  the  table — those  whose  profession  is  subsequently  discov- 
ered to  be  founded  in  mistake,  are  remanded  to  the  condition 
of  baptized  non-professors.    The  key  is  turned  upon  them  and 
they  are  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  saints.     Here 
is  discipline — a  lawful  exercise  of  the  power  to  open  and  shut 
which  Christ  has  committed  to  his  servants.     The  exclusion  is 
on  the  ground  of  confessed  disqualification — a  ground  which 
necessitates  the  sentence.     A  trial  in  such  a  case  is  absurd,  and 
no  other  sentence  is  possible.     The  statement  of  the  case  is  its 
own  vindication.    But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  onr 
own  personal  opinion,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  while  we  admit 
that  the  new  book  treats  the  case  as  one  of  discipline,  and 
makes  the  exclusion  a  judicial  sentence,  we,  ourselves,  are 
convinced  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Church  whenever  he  pleases,  in  the  sense  explained  in  our 
former  article — a  right  in  the  sense  that  no  human  authority  has 
the  right  to  detain  him.     As  before  God,  he  has  no  more  right 
to  apostatize  than  to  commit  any  other  sin.     He  is  bound  to 
believe  and  keep  the  commandments.     But  men  have  no  com- 
mission to  force  him  to  do  either.     If  he  wants  to  go,  they 
must  let  him  go.    "  They  went  out  from  us,"  says  the  Apostle, 
not  that  they  were  expelled,  but  they  went  out  of  their  own 
accord,  freely,  voluntarily,  "  because  they  were  not  of  us." 
They  found  themselves  in  the  wrong  place  and  they  left  it. 
The  Church  of  France,  in  one  of  its  canons,  makes  provisions 
for  simply  announcing  the  names  of  apostates.    They  had  gone, 
and  the  Church  felt  that  all  jurisdiction  over  them  had  gone 
with  them.     This  is  our  own  deliberate  opinion.     Men  may 
become  voluntarily  exiles  from  their  Saviour  and  their  Church 
as  well  as  from  their  country — but  we  have  not  engrafted  this 
principle  in  the  new  book  of  discipline.    Of  course,  where  apos- 
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tates,  during  the  time  of  their  professed  subjection  to  the  Church, 
have  committed  scandalous  oftences,  they  are  responsible  for 
the  scandal.  The  injury  they  have  done  to  its  name  and  char- 
acter they  are  as  much  bound  to  answer  for,  as  any  other 
offenders,  and  they  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  plead  the  right 
of  withdrawal  as  a  cover  for  their  crimes. 

TV.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  of  inquest. 
The  new  book  asserts  that  every  Church  court  has  the  inherent 
power  to  demand  and  receive  satisfactory  explanations  from 
any  of  its  members  concerning  any  matters  of  evil  report- 
This  is  represented  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
sacred  principle  of  the  common  law  that  every  man  is  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  For  the 
life  of  us  we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  the  contradiction  con- 
sists? The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  no  man  is  to  be  punished  until  he  is  con- 
victed, and  that  no  man  is  to  be  convicted  without  evidence. 
But  surely  it  does  not  mean  that  no  man  is  to  be  suspected 
until  he  is  convicted,  and  that  a  man  being  suspected,  the  com- 
munity must  feel  towards  him  precisely  as  it  feels  to  the  noto- 
riously innocent.  Such  a  maxim  would  not  only  subvert  com- 
mon sense,  but  annihilate,  in  every  case,  the  possibility  of  a 
trial.  It  is  clear  as  noonday,  that  suspicion  must  precede  in- 
vestigation, and  that  suspicion  does  affect  the  moral  status  of 
its  object.  The  man  against  whom  scandalous  reports  are  in 
circulation,  is  not  upon  the  same  footing,  in  public  estimation, 
as  those  whose  names  are  free  from  reproach.  He  is  injured 
to  the  extent  of  the  rumor,  and  the  Church  is  injured  in  him. 
Now  these  rumors  are  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  he  is  en- 
titled to  no  protection  for  his  character  ;  if  false,  his  brethren 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  him  and  to  vindicate  the 
Church.  If  true,  no  injury  is  done  to  him  by  reducing  him  to 
the  necessity  of  confession — if  false,  his  good  name  may  be 
rescued  from  infamy.  In  no  case  can  injustice  be  done  him. 
If  he  is  guilty  he  deserves  to  suffer,  and  if  not  guilty  he  is  saved 
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from  suffering.  "We  cannot  appreciate  the  objections.  The 
whole  case,  to  ns,  is  an  instance  of  fraternal  guardianship  and 
care. 

But  whether  the  principle  is  tyrannical  or  not,  it  has  a  noble 
history  in  our  own  Church,  and  has  been  enacted  into  law  in 
relation  to  suspicions  of  heresy.  During  the  ISTew  School  con- 
troversy, it  was  strenuously  and  systematically  maintained  by 
the  old  school  party,  that  every  Presbytery  had  the  inherent 
right  to  certify  itself  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  every  min- 
ister that  sought  to  join  it,  no  matter  how  clear  the  testimo- 
nials which  he  was  prepared  to  present.  Here  was  the  right 
of  inquest  as  to  doctrine.  The  assembly  solemnly  recognized 
the  right,  and  subsequently  made  the  inquest  an  imperative 
obligation.  If,  in  suspicious  times,  a  man  coming  with  clean 
papers  could  be  righteously  subjected  to  scrutiny  in  relation 
to  his  creed,  surely  when  he  himself  is  suspected,  there  can  be 
no  tyranny  in  precisely  the  same  process,  when  the  question 
is  one  of  character.  The  Old  School  Convention  which  met  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  1835,  in  their  memorial  to  the  General  Assem" 
bly,  signalize  it  as  their  first  grievance,  that  the  Assembly  of 
the  preceding  year  had  denied  to  the  Presbyteries  the  right  of 
examining  all  who  applied  to  be  admitted  into  them,  whatever 
might  be  their  testimonials,  and  proceed  to  invoke,  in  the  name 
of  faithful  Presbyterians,  '*  a  return  to  the  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  a  restoration  of  the  right  and  power  of  self-preser- 
vation ;  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  and  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  inalienable  right,  in  every  Presbytery,  of  examining 
every  applicant  for  admission  into  their  number,  be  his  cre- 
dentials what  they  may,  and  of  rejecting  him,  provided  they 
think  his  admission  would  endanger  their  own  purity  and 
peace."  In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  upon 
this  memorial,  it  was  solemnly  declared,  "that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  the  right  of  every  Pres- 
bytery to  be  entirely  satisfied  of  the  soundness  in  the  faith,  and 
the  good  character  in  every  respect^  of  those  ministers  who  ap- 
ply to  be  admitted  into  the  Presbytery  as  members,  and  who 
bring  testimonials  of  good  standing  from  sister  Presbyteries,  or 
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from  foreign  bodies  with  whom  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  in 
correspondence.  And  if  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  re- 
specting the  proper  qualifications  of  such  candidates,  notwith- 
standing their  testimonials,  it  is  the  right  and  may  be  the  duty 
of  such  a  Presbytery  to  examine  them,  or  to  take  such  other 
methods  of  being  satisfied  in  regard  to  their  suitable  character 
as  may  be  judged  proper,  and  if  such  satisfaction  be  not  ob- 
tained, to  decline  receiving  them."  Here  the  whole  principle  is 
distinctly  asserted,  and  that  by  the  orthodox  Assembly  of  1835. 
The  new  book  only  completes  the  application  of  the  principle, 
extending  it  to  morals  as  well  as  heresy.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  right  to  examine  before  admission,  and  to  demand  expla- 
nations after  admission,  is  essentially  difierent.  They  are  only 
different  forms  of  the  same  fundamental  right — the  right  to  be 
satisfied  concerning  character  and  soundness.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  too,  that  not  a  single  objection  has  been  raised  against 
•  the  provision  of  the  new  book  which  was  not  urged,  with  equal 
vehemence,  by  the  new  school  against  the  right  to  examine. 
It  was  extra-judicial — it  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive — it  vio- 
lated the  maxims  of  the  common  law — it  was  open  and 
flagrant  tyranny.  The  Church  was  unmoved  by  these  fierce 
remonstrances  then  ;  we  hope  she  will  not  be  seduced  by  the 
sophistry  and  cavils  of  better  men  now.  The  cause  is  no  bet- 
ter, though  its  advocates  are  changed. 

Y.  The  only  remaining  topic  which  claims  our  attention, 
relates  to  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  appellate  juris- 
diction. In  order  to  the  ends  of  justice,  the  case  should  be 
transferred  to  the  higher  tribunal,  not  only  as  it  was  made  out 
by  the  original  parties,  but  as  it  was  viewed  by  the  court  below. 
The  grounds  of  the  original  decision  must  be  known  and  must 
enter  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  new  presentation  of  the  case. 
IN'ow  there  are  three  ways  by  which  this  can  be  done.  The 
lower  courts  can  be  made  parties,  as  in  the  present  system,  or 
the  members  of  it  can  be  made  judges  and  retain  their  places 
as  integral  elements  of  the  court  above — as  in  the  new  book — 
or  they  can  be  made  consulting  judges  without  the  privilege 
of  voting.    The  objections  to  the  first  arrangement  are  that  it 
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complicates  the  proceedings  by  a  new  issue — that  it  makes  the 
members  of  the  lower  court  attorneys  and  advocates,  and  weak- 
ens the  sense  of  judicial  responsibility  under  which  they  de- 
liver their  opinions.     Their  purpose  will  be  more  to  defend 
themselves  than  to  consult  the  merits  of  the  case.    The  plan 
has  been  tried,  and  universal  experience  has  condemned  it.    It 
has  wrought  nothing  but  confusion,  embarrassment  and  mis- 
chief, and  the  Church  has  loudly  demanded  a  reform.     Inge- 
nious pleas  may  be  alleged  to  show  that  experience  is  wrong ; 
but  experience  will  be  trusted  in  spite  of  all  sophistry.    The 
man  who  walks  answers  every  argument  against  the  possi- 
bility of  motion.     The  choice  then  lies  between  the  other  two 
schemes.     Both  bring  the  whole  case  before  the  court.    The 
advantage  of  the  first  is  that  it  preserves  the  integrity  of  the 
court,  deepens  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  de- 
livery of  opinions,  and  represses  the  temptation  in  the  courts 
below  to  become  partizans  and  advocates.    The  only  danger 
which  can  be  apprehended  is,  that  their  minds  will  be  biased 
by  self-partiality  to  cling  to  their  old  judgments,  and  fortified 
by  the  ambition  of  consistency  against  all  new  light.    The 
only  advantage  of  the  second  method  is  that  it  avoids  this 
danger.     If  the  danger  is  real,  the  Church  has  to  balance  pro- 
babilities and  choose  the  least  evil.     The  whole  question  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  no  expedient  can  be  adopted  which 
is  free  from  objection.     We  think  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  provision  of  the  new  book  is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  our  system,  and  though  we  cannot  promise  that  it 
will  never  be  abused,  we  are  persuaded,  for  the  reasons  de- 
veloped in  our  former  article,  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  most 
effectually  secure  the  ends  of  justice. 

We  are  now  ready  to  leave  the  new  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  Assembly.  We  cannot  predict  its  fate — it  may  be  reject- 
ed— it  may  be  adopted — or  it  may  be  materially  modified.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  confident,  the  parts  of  it  which  have  pro- 
voked most  opposition  are  the  parts  which  are  least  liable  to 
exception.  The  only  point  in  it  which  we  think  wholly  inde- 
fensible is  the  anomalous  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
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parties  that  are  not  properly  aggrieved.  The  only  point  which 
we  think  at  all  doubtful  is  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeal.  In  all  other  respects  its  changes  seem  to  us  to  be 
clear  and  unquestionable.  They  are  founded  upon  principles 
which  cannot  be  shaken — and  though,  through  the  influence 
of  a  sentiment  which  styles  itself  conservative,  prejudice  may 
rule  the  hour,  and  righteous  reforms  be  stigmatized  as  rash 
and  lawless  innovations,  the  time  will  come  when  truth  will 
assert  its  supremacy,  and  crotchets  give  place  to  reason. 


ARTICLE  n. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  SCIENCE  TO  SOCIOLOGY  * 

In  my  address  "  On  the  Principles  of  a  Liberal  Education," 
delivered  before  the  two  Societies  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  published  in  this  Review,  July,  1859,  I  attempted  to 
show  the  important  function  of  Organic  Science  and  Geology 
in  a  scientific  course,  and  of  a  scientific  course  in  a  general 
course  of  education.     Again,  in  an  Address  delivered.  May, 

1858,  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  published  in  tliis  Review,  April, 

1859,  I  attempted  to  show  the  close  connection  between  Mor- 
phology (a  branch  of  Organic  Science)  and  Fine  Art,  a  con- 
nection similar  to  that  which  exists  between  Physical  Science 
and  Useful  Art.  The  present  Lecture  has  been  the  result  of 
the  farther  course  of  my  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of  Or- 
ganic Science  and  Geology  ;  in  which  I  hope  to  complete  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  these 
subjects  in  a  course  of  instruction.  The  subject  of  the  present 
Lecture,  then,  will  be  the  intimate  connection  of  Organic  Sci- 
ence and  Geology  with  that  most  important  of  all  sciences, 


*Prepared  originally  as  a  Lecture  to  the  Senior  Class  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. 
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that  science  towards  which  all  other  sciences  point  as  their 
final  end  and  object,  viz :  the  ''  Science  of  Sociology^'' — the  sci- 
ence of  human  society  and  human  improvement. 

Geology,  on  account  of  its  claims  as  an  utilitarian  science — 
on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  interests  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  e.  g.  mining  and  agriculture,  is  now  gene- 
rally recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education.  But 
the  great  importance  of  Organic  Science  is  not  recognized,  be- 
cause its  utilitarian  applications  are  not  obvious  or  extensive. 
The  importance  of  this  science  is  limited,  in  the  popular  mind, 
to  its  distant  connection,  through  human  physiology,  with 
medicine.  Perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  some,  it  may  extend  to 
the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  or  of  useful  and 
noxious  plants.  According  to  the  popular  philosophy,  the  man 
who  earnestly  studies  any  other  plants  than  the  cotton  and 
cabbage  plant,  or  any  other  insects  than  the  boll- worm  and 
tobacco-worm,  and  the  like,  is  at  least  very  eccentric,  if  not  in- 
sane. The  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  in  a  gene- 
ral course  of  instruction,  as  a  means  of  training  the  youthful 
mind ;  the  body  of  noble  truth  and  elevating  ideas  which  it 
contains ;  and  more  than  all,  its  philosophic  and  therefore, 
finally,  its  jpractical  connection  with  the  highest  concerns  of 
life — with  Fine  Art  on  the  one  hand  and  Social  and  Political 
science  on  the  other,  is  not  even  conceived  by  the  popular 
mind  and  but  dimly  seen  even  by  a  few  philosophic  thinkers. 
Let  us  then  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  Organic  Science 
and  Geology  to  Social  Science. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  drawn  attention  to  the  law  of 
developementof  the  different  bmnches  of  science  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  built  up,  one  above  the  other,  in  regular 
succession,  the  order  being  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Organic  Science,  including  Geology.  I  have 
endeavored,  in  my  inaugural,  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  things  of  this  order  of  succession  in  historic 
develop  ement,  as  well  as  in  a  course  of  education,  seeing  that 
this  is  the  order,  both  of  mutual  dependence  and  of  increasing 
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complexity.    I  will,  however,  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  have 
already,  on  other  occasions,  said  on  this  subject. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  ideas  and  characteristic  me- 
thods belonging  to  each  department  of  science.  The  fun- 
damental ideas  of  Mathematics  are  number  and  quantity^  and  its 
characteristic  method  the  ^'•method  of  notation^''  or  use  of  sym- 
bols. The  fundamental  idea  of  Mechanical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences i^force^  and  that  of  Chemical  Sciences  chemical  affinity^ 
and  the  characteristic  method  of  both  is  the  msthod  of  exj^eri- 
merit.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Organic  Science  is  Ufe^ 
that  of  Geology,  historic  developement  ^  and  the  charac- 
teristic method  of  both  is  the  method  of  comparison.  Under 
each  of  these  fundamental  ideas  there  are  subordinate  ideas, 
called  doctrines  or  laws  ;  also,  subordinate  methods  under  each 
general  method.  ISTow  it  is  a  law  that  each  higher  department, 
besides  its  own  doctrines  and  methods,  includes  the  doctrines 
and  methods  of  all  below,  but  particularly  of  the  department 
immediately  below.  Thus  Mechanical  and  Physical  Science, 
besides  its  own  idea  and  method,  include,  also,  those  of 
Mathematics ;  Chemistry,  both  those  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  but  more  particularly  those  of  Physics.  Organic  Sci- 
ence, besides  its  own  doctrines  and  methods,  include  those  of 
all  the  preceding,  but  more  particularly  those  of  Chemistry. 
I^ow  there  is  another  department  of  knowledge  which  I  have 
not  included  in  the  above  hierarchy — a  department  higher, 
more  complex,  and  far  more  important  than  all  others ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  complexity,  hardly  yet  assuming  the 
form  of  a  science,  though  it  must  eventually  do  so.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Social  Science.  According  to  the  law  which  I  have 
just  enunciated,  this  department,  when  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  true  science,  must  include,  in  its  wide  domain,  all  other 
inferior  departments,  using  freely  all  their  doctrines  and  me- 
thods, but  especially  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  Organic 
Science  and  Geology.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  reall}''  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of 
Sociology  is  impossible,  without  a  ground-work  of  complete 
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of  science,  but  especially  without  a  knowledge  of  Organic  Sci- 
ence. "What  the  peculiar  ideas  and  methods  of  Sociology 
may  be,  or  whether  there  be  any  such,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  science  is  yet  too  imperfect.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  are  none  such.  All  its  ideas  and 
methods  are  borrowed  from  other  sciences.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  historic  method^  which  has  been  called  the  characteristic 
method  of  Sociology  by  the  Positive  philosopher,  M.  Comte, 
is  not  characteristic  of  that  science,  as  we  shall  see  anon.  But 
whether  there  are  any  such  characteristic  ideas  and  methods 
in  Sociology  or  not,  the  close  connection  of  this  science  with 
Organic  Science,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  the  doctrines 
and  methods  of  this  latter  science  is,  I  think,  demonstrable. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Organic  Science,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  that  of  life — of  life  maintained  through  an  organized 
structure.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Geology  that  of  historic 
developement.  Now  are  not  these,  too,  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  Social  Science  ?  Is  there  not  a  life  also  in  human  society — 
a  life  maintained  through  organization  ?  Is  there  not  also  his- 
toric developement  or  progress  ?  Are  not  organization  and  de- 
velopement  as  necessary  conditions  of  social  as  of  individual 
life  ?  Let  us  analyze  the  idea  of  organization  still  farther* 
What  is  an  organized  animal  body?  It  is  a  complex  body, 
composed  of  many  ultimate  parts,  called  cells,  typically  simi- 
lar, but  differing  in  form  and  varying  in  function.  The  infin- 
itely diversified  functions  of  the  complex  body  are  parcelled 
out  among  the  different  parts  by  specialization  of  function  or 
division  of  labor — and  thus  each  part  having  but  one  thing  to 
do,  does  it  perfectly.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  division  of 
labor,  there  is  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  so  that  separation 
is  impossible  without  injury  or  death.  In  one  word,  we  may 
define  Organization  to  be  the  mutual  dependence  of  many 
parts  ^  performing  different  functions  and  co-operating  to  pro- 
duce one  result^  viz :  the  life  of  the  whole.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  case,  also,  in  the  social  body.  Here,  also,  we  have  a 
complex  body,  composed  of  many  ultimate  parts  (individuals) 
similar  in  type,  but  varying  in  social  function.    The  diversified 
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functions  of  the  social  body  are  parcelled  out  among  the  parts 
by  division  of  labor,  (specialization  of  function)  and  are  thus 
more  perfectly  performed.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  divi- 
sion of  labor  arises  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  so  that  sepa- 
ration is  impossible  without  injury.  Here,  again,  we  have 
many  mutually  dependent  parts  performing  different  functions, 
but  all  co-operating  to  produce  one  common  result,  viz :  the 
life  of  the  whole.     In  a  word,  we  have  a  true  organized  hod/y^ 

But  again,  as  in  animal  organisms,  since  the  number  of  ulti- 
mate parts  (cells)  are  much  greater  than  the  number  of  func- 
tions to  be  performed,  it  is  necessary  that  many  of  these  ulti- 
mate elements,  similar  in  form  and  function,  should  aggregate 
into  proximate  elements  ov  organs — e.  g.  liver,  lungs,  heart,  sto- 
mach, kidney,  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  &c. ;  so,  also,  in 
the  social  organism,  and  for  the  same  reason,  many  ultimate 
elements  (individuals)  of  similar  character  unite  together  to 
form  coTjporations — e.  g.  trades,  professions,  pursuits,  &c.,  and 
perform  similar  social  functions  ;  thus  forming  proximate  ele- 
ments of  the  social  body.  Thus,  as  the  animal  body  is  composed 
proximately  of  organs,  and  ultimately  of  cells,  all  bound 
together  by  mutual  dependence  arising  from  specialization  of 
animal  functions  ;  so  the  social  body  is  also  composed,  proxi- ' 
mately,  of  corporations,  and  ultimately  of  individuals — all 
bound  together  by  mutual  dependence  arising  from  division  of 
labor,  or  specialization  of  social  functions. 

There  are  several  other  subordinate  ideas  contained  in  the 
general  idea  of  life  which  may  be  traced  also  in  Social  Science. 
First,  there  is  the  idea  of  growth  and  developement.  All  liv- 
ing things  grow  and  develope,  e.  i.  increase  in  size  and  rise  in  the 
scale  of  life  and  organization.  All  living  things  pass  through 
various  stages,  from  the  embryonic  to  the  mature  condition. 
In  all  living  things,  also,  this  growth  and  developement  takes 
place  by  the  same  means — growth,  by  the  multiplication  or  re- 
production of  the  ultimate  elements  or  cells — developement, 
by  the  gradually  increasing  differentiation  of  form,  and  spe- 
cialization of  function  of  the  cells.  Now  we  find  the  same 
ideas,  also,  in  social  life.    Human  society  grows  by  multipli- 
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cation  of  its  ultimate  elements  (individuals)  bj  the  law  of  re- 
production. The  social  body  also  j)asses  through  successive 
stages,  from  the  embryonic  to  the  mature  condition,  in  other 
words,  dev elopes  y  and  here,  too,  the  developement  takes  place 
through  increasing  differentiation  and  specialization  of  social 
function.  This  point  is  so  important  that  I  must  dwell  upon 
it  more  fully.  Let  us  then  attempt  to  show  the  identity  of  all 
the  laws  of  developement  in  the  animal  and  social  body. 

First ;  there  is  the  great  law  of  differentiation^  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.     In  the  lowest  organisms,  and  in  the  earliest 
embryonic  condition  of  the  higher  organisms,  the  ultimate 
parts,  (cells)  are  all  globular  in  form,  and  each  performs,  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  all  the  functions  belonging  to  the  organism. 
The  cells  are  similar  in  form  and  function,  and,  therefore,  almost 
independent;  so  that,  in  many  instances,  separation  may  take 
place  without  injury.     But  in  proportion  as  developement  pro" 
gresses,  differentiation  of  form  and  specialization  of  function 
progresses  also,  until  in  the  most  mature  condition  of  the  higher 
animals,  each  cell  has  a  special  form  and  performs  one  func- 
tion only.     In  the  process  of  developement,  a  certain  number 
of  cells  take  on  each  a  special  form,  aggregate  into  an  organ 
called  a  muscle,  and  perform  the  function  of  contraction^  and 
that  alone.     A  muscular  cell  has  actually  no  other  evidence  of 
life  but  the  ability  to   contract.    A  certain  number  of  other 
cells  take  on  another  special  form,  aggregate  into  an  organ  of 
a  different  shape,  and  perform  the  function  of  sensation,  and 
that  alone.    These  are  the  nervous  cells.     And  so  on  for  all 
the  functions  of  the  body.    As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
specialization  of  the  bodily  functions,  the  whole  work  of  the 
organism  is  performed  much  more  perfectly  ;  but  also  the  in- 
dependent lifie  of  the  part  is  gradually  lost,  or  rather  is  gradu- 
ally merged  into  the  general  life  of  the  whole  organism — the 
general  life  of  the  organism  increases  by  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  independent  life  of  the  parts;  until,  in  the  mature 
condition  of  the  higher  animals,  the  absorption  is  complete — 
the  part  has  no  life  or  significance  separate  from   the  whole. 
Thus  the  parts  are  bound  more  and  more  closely  together  by 
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increasing  mutual  dependence,  and  separation  becomes  impos- 
sible without  mutual  injury  and  perhaps  death.  So,  also,  in 
the  earliest  embryonic  conditions  of  the  social  body,  the  ulti- 
mate parts  (individuals)  are  similar  in  social  function  ;  since 
each  man  performs  all  the  necessary  social  functions,  though  in 
an  imperfect  manner.  Every  man  is  his  own  shoemaker,  tai- 
lor, mechanic,  agriculturist,  &c.  But  in  proportion  as  society 
advances,  differentiation  of  social  character,  and  specialization 
of  social  function  (division  of  labor)  progresses  also,  until,  in 
the  highest  conditions  of  society,  each  man  is  confined  to  the 
performance  of  a  single  social  function.  The  necessary  result 
is,  that  all  the  social  functions  are  performed  much  more  per- 
fectly ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  independent  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is,  in  a  measure,  merged  into  the  general  life  of  the 
community  by  gradually  increasing  mutual  dependence.  It  is 
true,  the  idea  of  organization  is  never  completely  carried  out 
in  social  life.  It  is  true,  (for  reasons  which  we  will  point  out 
in  the  sequel,)  the  individual  life  is  never  completely  merged 
into  the  general  life ;  but  both  the  idea  and  the  laws  are  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

I  have  thus,  by  the  "law  of  difiereiitiation,"  connected  So- 
ciology directly  with  Organic  Science  ;  but  perhaps  the  con- 
nection with  Geology  is  even  more  intimate.  In  Geology,  we 
have  this  law  illustrated  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  first  in- 
troduced organisms  were,  in  a  remarkable  degree^  connecting 
types — e.  i.  they  united  in  themselves  the  characters  of  several 
families  now  distinct  and  even  widely  separated,  the  connect- 
ing representatives  gradually  passing  away  as  the  distinct 
families  were  successively  introduced.  Thus,  the  first  introduced 
vertebrates  were  Irishes — not  typical  fishes,  as  we  might  per- 
haps be  led  a  priori  to  expect — but  fishes  combining  with  their 
peculiar  fish  characters,  others  which  allied  them  to  the  class  of 
reptiles,  or  even  to  mammals.  The  first  introduced  land  plants 
combined  the  characters,  of  now  widely  distinct  families,  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  that  botanists  are  still  at  a  loss  where 
to  place  them  in  their  schemes  of  classification,  based  upon  the 
study  of  living  plants  alone.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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first  introduced  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  in  fact  of  geo- 
logical faimse  and  florae  generally.  In  the  earliest  faunge 
and  florae  one  class  stood  for  many.  The  earliest  families 
combined  the  characters  of  several  families,  and  stood  as  their 
representatives  until  these  latter  were  separately  introduced. 
The  placoid  and  ganoid  fishes,  for  example,  stood,  during  the 
whole  Palaeozoic  period,  the  sole  representatives  of  the  verte- 
brate type,  combining  in  themselves  the  characters  of  all  class- 
es, and  thus  prophesying  their  coming,  until  nature  was  fully 
prepared  for  their  introduction.  The  plants  of  the  coal  period 
stood  as  the  representative  of  both  Cryptogam  and  Phenogam, 
until  these  two  ideas  were  separately  and  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  typical  forms  of 
these  two  classes.  It  is  as  if  nature  had  first  sketched  out  her 
work  in  general  forms,  and  then  elaborated  each  subordinate 
idea  in  separate  families — as  if  the  problem  of  organic  nature 
was  first  expressed  in  a  few  comprehensive  symbols,  and  then 
difierentiated. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  almost  all  the  endless  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
progression  or  degradation  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  as  also,  to  some  extent,  in  human  history,  has  been  the. 
result  of  a  misconception,  or  at  least  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  .this  great  law  of  developement.  Almost  all  the  rea- 
sonings on  this  subject  have  proceeded  upon  the  false  premise 
(not  expressed  indeed,  but  clearly  implied)  that  developement 
is  simple  rectilinear  progress^  not  only  of  the  whole,  but  of  all 
the  parts.  Thus  the  eminent  Scotch  Geologist,  Mr.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, observing  that  the  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  were 
not  only  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  but  also  of  complex 
structure,  since  they  combined  fish  characters  with  some  of  the 
characters  of  the  higher  classes  of  reptiles  and  mammals,  con- 
cluded that  the  law  in  this  class  has  been  progressive  degra- 
dation. So,  also,  some  writers,  observing  that  the  reptiles  of 
the  secondary  period,  and  the  plants  of  the  coal  period,  were 
not  only  huge  in  size,  but,  in  one  point  of  view,  more  complex 
in  organization  than  their  congeners  of  the  present  day  ;  have 
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concluded  that  degradation  rather  than  progression  is  the  gene- 
ral law ;  and  even  man's  fall  and  degradation  has  been  brought, 
by  some,  under  the  same  general  law.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
these  philosophers,  by  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject, 
have  confounded  degradation  with  specialization.  Confining 
our  attention  to  these  particular  families,  there  might  seem^J;p 
be  a  progressive  degradation ;  but  viewing  them  in  connection 
with  the  whole  fauna  or  flora,  as  parts  of  a  great  and  complex  or- 
ganism it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  differentiation  and 
specialization,  not  degradation.  In  all  material  organization, 
developement  of  the  whole  is  progressively  onward  and  up- 
ward, but  the  developement  of  the  part  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  whole,  and  may  take  place  in  various  and  opposite  di- 
rections. Like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  developement  of 
the  parts  must  be  estimated,  each  in  its  appropriate  direction, 
and  not  in  height  only.  Thus,  in  the  developement  of  the  ani' 
mal  body,  the  cells  starting  all  from  a  common  point,  proceed, 
each  in  its  appropriate  direction.  Some  are  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  brain  cells,  and  assume  the  function  of  controlling 
all  the  other  cells  of  the  body ;  others  are  compelled  to  take  on 
the  meanest  functions.  As  individual  colls,  some  are  advanced 
and  some  apparently  degraded  ;  but  as  parts  subordinate  to  a 
general  organism,  there  is  evidently  advance  in  all.  So,  also, 
taking  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  organic  whole, 
the  separate  parts  or  families,  viewed  individually,  may  seem, 
some  to  advance  and  some  to  recede  ;  but  in  connection  with 
the  whole  organism,  there  has  been  unquestionable  advance  in 
all.  In  other  words,  in  every  case,  in  classes  or  families,  pro- 
gress must  be  estimated  in  the  direction  appropriate  to  that 
particular  class  or  family — e.  i.  in  the  direction  of  typical  st/ruc- 
ture^  and  not  in  the  direction  of  complexity  of  organization. 
Estimated  in  this  direction,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
advance  in  all  classes  and  families,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  second  great  law  of  developement,  is  the  law  of  Cycli- 
cal evolution.  The  law  of  differentiation  has  been  generally 
recognized,  though  seldom  consistently  applied,  by  philosophic 
writers ;  but  the  second  law,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
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I  have  called  the  law  of  cyclical  evolution,  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  at  all,  although,  I  believe,  absolutely  neces- 
Barj  for  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  developement. 
Much  dispute  on  the  subject  of  progress  in  the  Geological  history 
of  the  earth,  and  more  particularly  in  the  history  of  human 
society,  has  been  the  result  of  the  non-recognition  of  this  law, 
also.  If  the  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  law  of  differentiation 
has  been  the  great  source  of  dispute  in  Geology,  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  cyclical  evolution  has  been  the  most  fertile  of 
dispute  in  regard  to  human  history.  Here,  again,  we  find  the 
same  false  premise  underlying  the  dispute,  viz:  that  develope- 
ment is  simple  rectilinear  progress,  and  may  be  represented  by 
a  simple  ascending  right  line.  But  we  find,  on  the  contrary'-, 
that  developement  is  an  exceedingly  complex  process.  The 
law  of  differentiation  shows  that,  instead  of  a  right  line,  it  is 
an  infinitely  branching  line ;  and  now  the  law  of  cyclical  evo- 
lution shows,  that  it  is  not  a  simple  ascending  line,  but  rather 
an  ascending  spiral  curve.  Or  perhaps  it  is  better  represented 
as  a  series  of  overlapping  curves,  successively  culminating  and 
declining,  each  rising  above  the  last — a  culmination  and  de- 
cline of  higher  and  higher  forms  successively  in  time.  But  as 
these  successive  curves  overlap  one  another  in  time,  it  ncessa- 
rily  happens  that  with  every  advance  there  is  a  decline — with 
every  good  there  is  an  accompanying  evil.  The  difference 
between  the  idtra  conservatist  or  degradationist  and  the  ultra 
jprogressionist^  is,  that  the  former  sees  and  feels  the  decline  of  a 
principle  or  a  form  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  with  which  his 
life  has  been  associated,  and  forgets  the  advance  of  some  other 
principle  or  form,  higher  perhaps,  but  with  which  he  has  less 
sympathy ;  while  the  latter  only  sees  the  advance  in  one 
direction,  and  forgets  the  decay  in  another.  The  former 
sees  and  weeps  over  the  evil,  and  forgets  to  be  grateful  for  the 
good ;  the  latter  joyously  welcomes  the  good,  and  is  unmind- 
ful of  the  evil.  The  philosopher  alone  sees,  both  the  advance 
and  the  decline — both  the  evil  and  the  good — weighs  the  one 
against  the  other,  and  gratefully,  yet  humbly,  accepts  the  dif- 
ference, if  it  be  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
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This  law  may  be  traced  in  the  dev elopement  of  the  animal 
body,   in  the  developement  of  the  individual   human   mind, 
in  the  Greological  history  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  history  of 
human  society  ^  and  thus  connects  together  the  sciences  of 
Physiology,  Psychology,  Geology  and  Sociology.    Thus,  in  the 
animal  body,  we  have  the  successive  culmination  and  decline 
of  the  nutritive  functions,     the  reproductive  functions  and 
the  cerebral  functions.      In  the   human  mind  we  have  the 
successive  culmination  and  decline   of  the  perceptive   facul- 
ties, the  imagination  and  passions,  and  the  reflective  facul- 
ties.    In  Geology  we  have  the  same  law,  illustrated  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  but,  as  I  think,  very  imperfectly  recog- 
nized by  Geologists.    In  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  earth,  from  the  earliest  Geological  times 
until  now,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  but  that  the  earth  should 
pass  through   temporary  physical   conditions   of  heat,  mois- 
ture and  light,  &c.,  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  developement 
of  certain  classes  of  animals  and  plants.     But  as  these  physi- 
cal conditions  were  constantly  improving,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  they  were  adapted  successively  to  higher  and  high- 
er animals.     Thus  has  resulted  the  successive  culmination  of 
higher  and  higher  classes.     Thus,  in  the  aninlal  kingdom,  the 
class   of   Trilobites  and  Molluscs  seem  to    culminate  in  the 
Silurian  period  ;  the  class  of  fishes  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
reptiles   in  the  Secondary,  mammals  in  the  Tertiary,  while 
man  belongs  exclusively  to  the  present  epoch.     Hence  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  names  of  these  periods  suggested  by  Agas- 
siz  and  Dana,  viz :  the  reign  or  age   of  Molluscs,  the  age  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  mammals  and  man.     It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  these  successive  culminations  are  mainly  in  the 
grosser  characteristics  of  si^e  and  nuniber^  and  not  in  the  more 
refined  one  of  typical  structure.    "While  the  class  of  fishes  cul- 
minated in  number  and  size  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  period,  yet,  in  typical  character^  this  class  have 
continued  to  advance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  classes  of  reptiles 
and  mammals.  These  culminated  in  size  and  number,  respective- 
ly, in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods ;  but  in  typical  struc- 
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tnre  or  characteristics,  they  have  both,  I  believe,  advanced  up 
to  the  present  time.    This  reduction  of  size  and  strength  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  subordination  of  classes.  When 
the  reign  of  mammals  commenced,  the  reptiles  were  reduced 
in  size,  apparently  because  the  enormous  size  and  strength  of 
those  of  the  secondary  period  was  altogetlier  incompatible  with 
their  due  subordination  to  the  higher  classes  just  introduced. 
Now  the  same  law  of  evolution  is  clearly  distinguishable  in 
the  history   of  human  society,  and  I  confess  I  have,  myself, 
learned  to  distinguish  this  law  in  human  history  by  the  study 
of  it  in  the  history  of  the  earth.    The  law  may  be  traced,  not 
only  in  the  general  civilization  of  successive  epochs,  but  even 
in  the  component  parts  or  principles  of  civilization.     It  is  not 
only  cycle  beyond  and  above  cycle,  but  also  cycle  within  cycle, 
"  wheel  within  wheel,"  ad  i7ifinitur)i.    The  law  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  whole  is  epitomised  in  the  part — every  where  the 
same  law  is  seen.     Thus  we  have  the  primitive  civilizations  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  then  the  civilization 
of  the  Greeks,  then  the  Romans,  and  last,  of  the  moderns — 
evidently  a  successive  culmination  and  decay  of  higher  and 
higher  forms.    In  natural  religion  we  have  every  where,  first, 
Fetichism,  then  Polytheism,  then  Monotheism.  In  revealed  re- 
ligion we  have,  first,  the  Jewish  and  then  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. In  Christianity,  again,  we  have  Catholicism,  then  Protest- 
antism, and,  we  hope,  some  yet  higher  form  in  future.     In  Art, 
we  have  the  primitive  (Hindoo,  Egyptian,  &c.)  the  Greek,  and 
last  the  Modern — which,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (see  my 
Lecture  on  Morphology),  is  higher  in  type,  though  less  com- 
pletely developed  in  its  kind.     But  observe  that,  as  in  Geology, 
80  in  Sociology  and  Psychology,  it  is  a  culmination  in  strength 
rather  than  in  refinement.  The  principle  of  symbolism  culmina- 
ted in  strength  in  the  Jewish  dispensation;  but  is  still  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  an  important  principle  in  religion,  and  much 
less  gross  than  formerly.    The  principle  of  chivalry  culminated 
during  the  middle  ages.    It  has  since  declined  in  strength.^  but 
has  gained  in  refinement.    It  has  decayed  in  strength,  but  it  has 
also  become  less  absurd,  less  extravagant,  less  affected,  more 
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rational  and  genuine — in  a  word,  it  has  become  subordinate  to 
still  higher  principles.  So,  in  the  developement  of  the  human 
mind,  the  perceptive  faculities  and  the  imagination  decline  in 
strength  and  vigor  as  age  advances,  but  they  steadily  advance 
in  refinement,  if  intellectual  culture  continues.  If  the  relish 
for  art  is  more  intense  in  youth,  it  is,  also,  more  gross.  If  it 
declines  somewhat  with  maturity,  it  becomes  also  more  refined, 
more  discriminating,  more  truly  aesthetic — e.  i.  it  becomes  sub- 
ordinated to  still  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  idea  of  developement  or 
progress  in  human  society,  though  so  familiar  to  us  now,  is 
comparatively  of  recent  origin,  and  is,  evidently,  yet  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  had  it  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it.  IsTone  of  these  could  conceive  of  any 
higher  civilization  than  their  own.  None  of  these  dreamed  of 
an  onward  progress  of  the  whole  race,  of  which  their  own 
civilization  was  but  one  temporary  phase.  The  Jews  had  it 
not.  They  could  not  conceive  of  their  religion  and  polity  pass- 
ing away.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  re- 
jected Christ,  who  preached  the  unheard  of  doctrine  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  era.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
progression,  through  cyclical  evolution,  was  first  announced  by 
Christ  himself,  when  he  preached  that  the  Jewish  ritual  must 
pass  away,  but  thelaw  should  he  fulfilled — that  the  form  is  tem- 
porary, but  the  spirit  eternal — that  the  form  dies,  but  the  spirit 
lives  to  take  on  higher  and  higher  forms.  Until  that  time, 
the  idea  of  any  scheme  of  religion  or  politics  being  a  mere 
temporary  phase  of  civilization,  and  therefore  passing  away  by 
the  very  law  of  human  progress — the  idea  that  the  forms  of 
the  social  body,  like  the  forms  of  the  animal  body,  are  neces- 
sarily temporary  was,  I  believe,  never  even  conceived  by  the 
human  mind.  Alas  !  How  imperfectly  it  is  yet  apprehended, 
even  in  modern  times,  and  by  Christians,  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  history  of  both  Church  and  State.  The  law  has  ever 
been  immutable  forms,  asserted  and  maintained  by  force  until 
violently  broken  and  crushed  by  convulsion  and  bloody  revo- 
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lution.  The  social  body,  like  the  crustacean,  grows  within  until 
the  unyielding  shell  is  violently  broken  and  cast  off  forever? 
instead  of  gently  yielding  and  accommodating  itself  to  the  in- 
ternal growth,  as  in  the  higher  and  more  perfect  animals. 

But  there  is  another  subordinate  idea  contained  in  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  life.  It  is  the  idea  of  ceaseless  internal  change',  and 
that  all  these  complex  processes  of  growth  and  developement 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  the  result  of  this  ceaseless  change. 
The  animal  organism,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  built  up  en- 
tirely of  cells,  as  a  building  is  built  up  of  bricks.  But  as  the 
life  of  each  cell  is  exceedingly  short,  the  life  of  the  organism 
can  only  be  maintained  through  the  continual  renewal,  by  the 
law  of  reproduction,  of  the  constantly  decomposing  cells.  Thus, 
the  animal  body  may  be  represented  as  the  scene  of  continual 
warfare  between  the  powers  of  life  and  death.  As  cell  after 
cell  is  destroyed  by  death,  others  are  put  in  their  place  by  re- 
production. Thus,  while  the  cells  are  continually  dying,  the 
organism  continues  to  live.  If  the  reproductive  force  prevails 
over  the  decomposing  force,  the  organism  continues  to  grow. 
So,  also,  in  the  social  organism.  As  the  life  of  the  ultimate 
parts  (individuals)  is  comparatively  short,  the  life  of  the  social 
organism  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  continued  re- 
newal of  these  by  the  law  of  reproduction.  Thus,  while  the 
individual  dies,  the  social  organism  continues  to  live ;  and  so 
long  as  the  force  of  reproduction  prevails  over  the  force  of 
death,  it  continues  to  grow.  Again  ;  in  the  animal  organism, 
within  certain  limits,  the  vigor  and  intensity  of  life  is  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  change,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  short- 
ness of  cell  life.  So  in  the  social  organism,  also,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  energy  of  social  life  seems  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  change  produced  by  death  and  reproduc- 
tion— in  a  word,  to  the  shortness  of  human  life.  Patriarchal 
length  of  life  would  certainly  be  unfavorable  to  social  life  and 
social  progress.  I  say,  within  certain  limits,  for,  in  either  case, 
too  rapid  change  creates  a  fevered,  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
organism.  The  organism,  therefore,  whether  animal  or  social, 
may  be  compared  to  a  lake,  into  which  water  runs,  remains  a 
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while  and  is  again  discharged.  The  water  continually  changes, 
but  the  lake  remains.  Within  certain  limits,  the  stronger  the  cur- 
rent the  purer,  the  clearer,  the  fresher  the  water.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  too  languid,  the  water  stagnates  and  becomes  unwhole- 
some ;  if  too  rapid,  it  becomes  troubled  and  turbid.  Thus  we 
see  the  cell  dies,  the  individual  organism  continues  to  live,  the 
individual  dies,  the  species — the  social  organism — continues  to 
live.  From  the  mere  study  of  organic  and  social  science,  we 
might  conclude  that,  through  the  law  of  reproduction,  the  life 
of  the  species  might  be  eternal.  But  Geology  teaches  that 
there  is  still  a  higher  and  more  complex  organism,  of  which 
species  must  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  parts — that  the  species 
dies,  also,  but  the  organic  kingdom  continues  to  live  and 
develope  throughout  the  inconceivable  cycles  of  Geological 
times. 

"We  have  thus  shown  that  the  fundamental  idea  and  doctrines 
of  Sociology  are  identical  with  those  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
In  the  next  place,  let  us  attempt  to  show  that  the  scientific  me- 
thods to  be  used  in  Sociology,  in  fact,  the  methods  which  have 
already  been  most  successful  in  advancing  Sociology  as  a  sci- 
ence, are  identical  with  those  which  are  in  constant  and  suc- 
cessful use  in  Organic  Science  and  Geology. 

"We  have  already  said  that  the  great  and  characteristic  me- 
thod of  Organic  Science  and  Geology  is  the  method  of  com- 
jparison.  What  experiment  is  to  Physics,  comparison  is  to 
Organic  Science.  Without  it,  Organic  Science  would  be  im- 
possible. The  phenomena  of  physical  nature  are  too  complex 
to  be  understood  by  simple  observation.  But,  by  experiment, 
the  physicist  removes  one  complication  after  another,  until  the 
problem  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms ;  and  then  only  its 
true  nature  is  understood.  So,  also,  the  phenomena  of  organic 
nature,  as  expressed  in  the  most  familiar  higher  organisms,  are 
far  too  complex  to  be  understood  by  mere  observation  of  these 
alone.  But,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  resort  to  experiment  to 
simplify  the  problem.  In  every  organism,  but  especially  in 
the  higher,  the  forces  are  so  numerous,  complex  and  delicately 
i^anced  that  we  can  scarcely  touch  the  organism  in  the  way 
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of  experiment,  without  destroying  the  equilibrium,  and  there- 
fore, the  very  conditions  of  the  problem — without  destroying 
life,  and  thus  removing  the  problem  beyond  the  limits  of  Organic 
Science  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry.  Thus  the  application  of 
the  method  of  experiment  is  extremely  limited  in  Organic 
Science.  But  what  we  cannot  do  by  experiment,  nature  has 
kindly  done  for  us.  She  has,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  experi- 
ments to  our  hands.  She  has  varied  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem in  every  conceivable  way,  and  simplified  it  to  the  last 
degree.  She  has  prepared  a  series  of  organisms,  in  which  one 
complication  after  another  is  removed  until  the  problem  is  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms.  The  complex  equation  of  life  is, 
as  it  were,  worked  out  for  us,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  study 
and  tmderstand  the  work.  Such  a  series  we  have  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom,  e.  i.  in  all  the  animals  and  plants 
existing  now  upon  the  earth,  from  tlie  highest,  through  succes- 
sive gradations  to  the  lowest :  another  series  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  any  one  of  the  In'gher  organisms,  from  the  egg  to  ma- 
turity :  still  another,  in  the  successive  fauna3  and  florae,  in  the 
Geological  history  of  the  earth,  from  the  Palaeozoic  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  first,  I  shall  call  the  natural  history  series,  the 
second,  the  emhryological  series,  and  the  third,  the  geological 
or  historic  series.  In  these  three  series  we  have  the  organic 
structure,  by  successive  removal  of  complications,  reduced  to 
its  greatest  simplicity;  and  at  the  same  time,  varied  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  but  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  af- 
fecting its  perfect  equilibrium.  The  problem  of  life  is  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  by  various  methods,  but  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation.  But  in  order  that  nothing  be  left  undone, 
nature  prepares  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
perfect  equilibrium  is  more  and  more  disturbed,  even  up  to 
complete  overthrow.  In  order  that  we  may  see  how  the  equi- 
librium is  maintai^ned,  she  disturbs  it  by  taking  away  one  or 
another  necessary  element.  We  see  these  disturbances  in  the 
various  forms  of  disease.  This  fourth  series,  therefore,  I  shall 
call  the  pathological  series. 
Now,  it  is  only  by  extensive  comparison,  in  these  four  series, 
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that  our  knowledge  of  organisms  assumes  a  rational  and  scien- 
tific form.    We  may,  indeed,  have  an  empirical  knowledge  of 
man,  or  of  any  other  single  species  or  group  of  species  of  ani- 
mals, by  the  simple  study  of  that  species  or  group  alone  ;  but 
true  scientific  knowledge  of  man,  or  any  other  species  or  group 
of  animals,  is  impossible  without  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
organisms,  and  in  all  phases  of  developement — in  other  words, 
without  extensive   comparison  in  the  four  series   mentioned 
above.      It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the  labors  o^ 
Agassiz  form  a  very  great  era — perhaps  the  greatest  which  has 
yet  occm'red,  in  Organic  Science.    To  Agassiz  is  due  the  credit 
of  first  using  extensively  and  fully  recognizing  the  great  im- 
portance of  Embryology  and  Palaeontology  as  methods  of  in- 
vestigation in  this  science.     The  introduction  of  these  methods 
has  raised  him  to  the  rank,  not  only  of  a  great  scientific  man, 
\)\\.t  oi  2i  gVQ^t  philosopher  and  benefactor  of  mankind.     All 
his  discoveries  in  science,  it  seems  to  me,  are  inferior  to  this. 
The  discoverer  of  a  great  method  not  only  opens  the  way  to  a 
thousand  discoveries^  but  to  a  thousand  discoverers.    Organic 
Science   owes  its  rank,  as  truly  a  philosophic  study,  to  Louis 
Agassiz.    But  to  return.    Let  us  observe  what  has  been,  and 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be,  the  general  law  of  the  history 
of  knowledge  in  Organic  Science.    We  will  take  as  the  most 
familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  example,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  body.     First,  the  human  organism 
was  studied  without  reference  to  other  organisms,  and  a  vast 
body  of  useful,  but  empirical  knowledge  was  thus  obtained  ; 
then  other  species  or  groups  of  species  were  studied  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  similar  kind  of  knowledge  of  these  resulted. 
As  soon   as  a   sufficient  knowledge  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
groups  was  obtained,  the  process  of  comparison  commenced. 
The  urgent  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  lowest  animals^  and  the 
great   importance   of  Embryology  and   Palaeontology,  as  af- 
fording several  series  and  the  simplest  terms  of  comparison,  was 
now  felt.    The  scientific  mind,  under  the  guidance  of  Agassiz, 
was,  therefore  most  strongly  turned  in  these  directions.     Grad- 
ually as  the  result  of  extensive  comparison,  reaching  to  the  very 
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lowest  animals  and  to  the  very  earliest  conditions,  Embryonic 
and  Palgeontological — a  true  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
organization  and  life  was  obtained,  and  thus  the  foundation  laid 
for  a  true  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  organism.  Hu- 
man anatomy  only  becomes  philosophic  through  comparative 
anatomy;  human  physiology,  through  comparative  physi- 
ology. 

If  we  pass  now  to  Sociology,  we  shall  find  that  its  true  sci- 
entific methods  are  all  derived  from  Organic  Science  and  Ge- 
ology. If  Sociology  ever  becomes  a  true  science,  it  must  be 
by  the  free  use  of  the  great  method  of  comparison.  It  must 
commence,  of  course,  with  profound  study  of  the  social  organism 
as  it  exists  among  ourselves.  This  can  only  result,  however, 
in  more  or  less  complete  empirical  knowledge.  It  must  then 
proceed  to  the  study  of  all  other  nations  in  all  other  times; 
by  which  results  empirical  knowledge  of  these  also.  Then 
must  commence  the  process  of  comparison  in  the  several  se- 
ries. First,  we  must  compare  the  highest  social  organisms  with 
those  which  are  lower  and  lower,  down  to  complete  barbarism. 
In  other  words,  we  must  compare  nations  as  they  now  exist, 
apparently  in  their  mature  condition,  in  various  degrees  of  civili- 
zation— the  mature  social  organism  in  various  degrees  of  per- 
fection or  complication.  Is  this  not  precisely  analogous  to  the 
"  Natural  History  "  series  %  Second,  we  must  trace  each  na. 
tion,  especially  the  most  civilized,  from  its  earliest  to  its  most 
mature  condition,  and  compare  these  successive  stages  with 
one  another;  i.  e.  the  same  social  organism  through  various  stages 
of  developement.  Is  not  this  identical  with  the  embryonic 
series?  Third,  we  must  trace  the  whole  human  race  in  its  de- 
velopement— a  developement  in  which  the  civilizations  which 
have  made  different  epochs  remarkable,  are  the  successive 
terms  or  phases — -and  compare  these  phases  with  one  another. 
We  must  compare  together  the  great  successive  civilizations, 
or  culminations  of  successive  forms,  ideas  or  principles  in  the 
whole  human  race,  taken  as  a  developing  organism,  as  e.  g.  the 
Chinese,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and 
the  Modern  civilizations.     Is  not  this,  the  Palseontological? 
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Geological,  or  Historic  series^  the  grandest  of  all  ?  Fourth,  we 
must  compare  the  social  body  in  quiet,  harmonious  and  healthy 
action,  where  all  the  social  functions  co-operate  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  with  the  same  organism  in  disease,  fever,  deli- 
rium, in  a  word,  in  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  revolution. 
Is  not  this  the  Pathological  series  ?    It  is  true  that  these  me- 
thods have  not  yet  been  extensively  used;  but  whatever  advance 
has  been  made  in  scientific  Sociology  or  in  philosophic  histo- 
ry (a  branch  of  Sociology),  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  use, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciousl}'',  of  these  methods.    As  no- 
ble examples,  I  would  mention  the  "  History  of  European  Ci- 
vilization," by  Guizot,  in  which  the  historic  method  is  freely  and 
successfully  used;  the  Sociology  of  Oomte's  "  Positive  Philoso- 
phy," where  all  these  methods  are  used,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
but  under  a  bias  of  mind,   to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  which 
vitiates  many  of  his  results.     I  would,  also,  draw  attention  to 
the  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  European  civili- 
zation by  the  study  of  the  French  revolution,  as  an  instance  of 
the  successful  use  of  the  Pathological  method. 

Now,  as  in  the  human  organism  the  necessities  of  medical 
art  compelled,  first,  an  empirical  knowledge  upon  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  at  first  entirely,  and  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  founded  ;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  the  necessities  of 
Government,  industry,  &c.,  compel  an  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  organization  of  our  own  State  or  Nation,  and  upon  this 
purely  empirical  knowledge  Government  is  almost  entirely 
founded,  and  industry  regulated.  This  empirical  knowledge 
we  call  Politics,  Commerce,  Trade,  &c.  But,  as  in  the  study 
of  the  human  organism  there  has  gradually  arisen,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  method  of  comparison  in  the 
four  series,  a  body  of  true  philosophic  and  scientific  knowledge, 
which  has  already  greatly  improved  and  will  eventually  per- 
fect the  practice  of  medicine  ;  so  in  the  study  of  social  organ- 
ism, also,  by  the  use  of  the  same  methods,  there  has  gradually 
arisen  a  body  of  real  philosophic  and  scientific  knowledge  in 
Sociology,  which  has  already  improved,  and  will  eventually 

perfect,  our  practice  of  Government  and  industry.    This  is,  in 
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fact,  but  one  illustration  of  the  general  law  applicable  to  all 
departments  of  science,  and  to  which  I  have  called  frequent 
attention,  that  ^''  Art  precedes  Science,  but  Science,  in  its  turn, 
perfects  Art."    There  are  two  principal  necessary  stages  in 
the  developeraent  of  every  Art,  viz.:  Art  founded  upon  em- 
pirical knowledge,  and  Art  founded  upon  scientific  knowledge. 
Thus,  every  Art  precedes  the  corresponding  Science, — e.  g., 
the  art  of  Metallurgy  precedes  the  science  of  Metallurgy,  the 
art  of  Agriculture  precedes  the  science  of  Agriculture,  the 
art  of  Medicine  precedes  the  science  of  Organisms,  the  art  of 
government^.  6.  of  social  organization  precedes  the  science  of  So- 
ciology.   But  in  every  case,  Art  is  finally  perfected  by  Science. 
There  is  an  intermediate  stage,  however,  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  spoken,  in  which   Science  seems  to  interfere  with  Art, 
unless  used  with   great  discrimination — in  which  the  human 
reason,  yet  in  an  imperfect  state,  interferes  with  the  truer  in- 
dications of  human  instinct — in  which  our  yet  imperfect  Sci- 
ence interferes  with  our  truer  and  more  perfect  empiricism, 
unless  used  with  great  caution.    This  is,  to  some  extent,  the 
condition  of  Medicine  and  Agriculture  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  transition  state  the  art  of  social  organization  has  been 
ever  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  from  it  we  are,  even  now, 
just  commencing  to  emerge — a  state  in  which  general  ideas  and 
dogmas  are  introduced  into  Social  Science,  but  are  conceived 
with  a  narrowness,  and  applied  with  an  ahsoluteness,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  greatest  evils  in  the  present  condition  of 
society — evils  which  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  social  organ- 
ism.    As  examples  of  such  general  ideas,  I  would  mention 
the  dogmas  of  universal  liberty  and  equality,  the  right  of  self- 
government,  of  free  inquiry,  of  free  competition  in  labor,  &c., 
&c.  ;  all  ideas,  true  in  a  certain  sense  and  with  certain  limi- 
tations ;  but  in  what  sense,  and  with  what  limitations,  can  only 
be  determined  by  extensive  comparison  of  Governments  and 
social  organizations  of  all  kinds.  Divine  and  human,  and  in 
all  stages  of  developement,  with  one  another.    That  society 
has  been  long  in  a  transition  or  critical  state — a  state  charac- 
terized by  the  prevalence  of  absolute  dogmas — a  state  of  an- 
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arcby,  intellectual  and  moral,  eventuating  in  anarchy  social, 
political  and  industrial,  from  which  we  are  just  emerging  by 
means  of  a  more  rational  conception  of  the  dogmas  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  this  commencing  change  for  the  better  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  Sociology,  is  as 
certain  as  any  thing  can  be.  As  a  notable  example  of  our 
gradual  emergence  into  a  higher,  more  rational  and  less  abso- 
lute philosophy,  let  me  cite  the  great  improvement  of  our 
ideas,  of  late  years,  on  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
This  improvement  has  been  entirely  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  method  of  comparison.  It  is,  therefore,  a  real  and  perma- 
nent advance  in  the  science  of  Sociology.  The  mere  blind  fa- 
natical opposers  of  the  institution  of  slavery  under  all  circum- 
stances, are  clearly  under  the  dominion  and  guidance  of  the 
absolute  abstract  dogmas  mentioned  above  as  characteristic  of 
the  critical  or  transition  period  in  social  philosophy.  The  use 
of  rational  scientific  methods  must  eventually  overthrow  all 
such  absolute  dogmas,  by  showing  the  relative  nature  of  all 
human  institutions.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  by  the 
right  use  of  the  comparative  method — i.  g.  by  the  comparison 
of  human  governments  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees, political,  industrial  and  family,  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Divine  Government,  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Southern  United  States,  may  be  placed  on  a  sci- 
entific basis  which  is  absolutely  invulnerable.  ISTo  one,  I  think, 
who  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  great  laws  of  developement, 
or  practised  the  method  of  comparison,  will  find  any  difiiculty 
in  perceiving  that  free  competition  in  labor  is  necessarily  a 
transition  state  ;  that,  as  a  permanent  condition,  it  is  necessa- 
rily a  failure;  and  that  the  alternative  must  eventually  be 
between  slavery  and  some  form  of  organized  labor,  circum- 
stances, perhaps  beyond  our  control,  determining  which  of 
these  will  prevail  in  different  countries. 

The  close  alliance,  both  in  doctrine  and  method,  of  Organic 
Science  with  Sociology,  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attest  the  dig- 
nity of  the  former  as  an  object  of  human  study,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  also,  its  importance  to  the  advance  of  the  latter  sci- 
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ence.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "if  these  ideas  and  methods  are 
already  in  use  in  Sociology,  of  what  immediate  advantage  to 
Social  Science  is  the  study  of  Organic  Science"?  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  clear  up  this  point. 

Every  department  of  science,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
a  method  or  methods  which  are  called  characteristic  of  that 
particular  science,  because  there  its  use  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  different  departments  of  science  may, 
therefore,  be  called  schools  of  these  different  methods.  If, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular method,  we  must  study  it  in  the  school  of  that  science 
in  which  it  is  most  extensively  used.  Thus,  the  ^'method  of 
notation^^  is  used  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  as  well  as  in 
Mathematics.  But  if  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  perfect  in 
its  use,  we  must  practice  in  the  school  of  Mathematics.  So 
the  method  of  experiment  is  used  in  all  departments  of  science 
except  Astronomy,  but  if  we  would  master  this  method,  we 
must  study  its  use  in  the  school  of  Physics.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  method  of  com- 
parison— the  great  scientific  method  in  Sociology — we  must 
study  it  where  it  is  in  most  perfect  use,  viz :  in  the  school  of 
Organic  Science. 

So,  also,  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  ideas  in 
Science.  A  clear  conception  of  these  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  diligent  study  of  those  departments  of  science  in  which 
they  are  first  found — of  the  lowest  and  most  abstract  science 
m  which  they  are  used,  and  where,  therefore,  they  are  sure  to 
be  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms.  A  thorough  grasp,  a 
clear  conception  of  these  fundamental  ideas,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  right  use  of  the  methods  of  science.  How  is 
it  possible,  for  instance,  to  reason  successfully  on  the  subject 
of  number  and  magnitude,  w^ithout  a  clear  conception  of  the 
idea  of  number  and  magnitude,  or  to  practice,  successfully,  the 
method  of  experiment  without  clear  conceptions  of  the  laws 
of  force?  And  where  can  this  clear  conce])tion  be  obtained, 
except  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  where  these  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  simplest  manner,  and  disconnected  from  com- 
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plications  of  all  sorts  ?  Thus,  also,  if  we  would  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  idea  of  life,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of 
organization  and  developement,  we  must  study  them  in  the 
school  of  Organic  Science  and  Geology.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  mere  fancy,  but  a  sober  and  important  truth,  that 
the  ideas  and  scientific  methods  which  must  be  used  in  Social 
Science,  are  best  learned  in  the  school  of  Organic  Science.  It 
is  true  that  these  ideas  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  dimly  seen, 
and  these  methods  imperfectly  practiced  in  Sociology ;  but  the 
difi'erence  between  this  imperfect,  unconscious  use,  and  the 
conscious  rational  use,  characteristic  of  true  science,  is  just  the 
difi'erence  between  the  use  of  Induction  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Bacon. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  again  be  objected  that  all  I  have  said 
only  shows  a  strong  analogy  between  the  body  animal  and  the, 
body  social  or  political — an  analogy  which  has  always  been 
recognized,  and  has  always  formed  a  favorite  theme  of  specu- 
lation for  the  philosopliers  of  olden  times,  but  which  has  never 
resulted  in  any  signal  benefit  to  society.  Yes:  It  is  true  that 
such  an  analogy  has  always  been  recognized.  It  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  thinking  minds  in  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  well  expressed  in  the  story  told  by  Menenius 
Agrippa  to  the  mutinous  plebians  of  Rome;  in  which  he  showed 
the  absurdity  of  their  conduct,  by  comparing  the  condition  of 
Home  to  a  state  of  war  among  the  members  of  the  body.  It 
is  also  admirably  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  comparison  of 
the  Church  with  an  organized  body.  But  what,  I  would  ask, 
is  analogy  but  one  expression  of  the  universality  of  law — of 
the  unity  which  exists  in  nature,  and  which  it  is  the  sole  object 
of  science  to  discover  ?  The  mere  feeling  of  this  unity,  or  its 
perception  by  the  imagination,  h  poetry,  and  gives  rise  to  me- 
taphorical language ;  the  dim  perception  of  the  same  truth  by 
reason — too  dim  and  illusive  to  grasp  thoroughly,  or  to  put  to 
any  practical  purpose — is  called  analogy;  the  clear  rational 
perception  of  the  same  truth  is  called  science  or  philosophy. 
It  is  a  curious,  but  very  interesting  and  important  fact,  that 
while  popular  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
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highest,  most  complex  and  difficult  subjects,  but  at  the  same 
time  subjects  most  nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
highest  interests  of  man,  science  has,  heretofore,  been  first 
and  mostly  concerned  with  what  is  most  remote,  abstract  and 
impractical,  or  at  least  has  been  least  concerned  about  subjects 
which  have  the  very  highest  human  interest.    The  reason  of 
this  difference  is  very  evident.  Popular  sagacity  has  been  most 
concerned  about  the  highest,  most  complex  and  difficult  sub- 
jects ;  not  because  they  were  highest  and  most  complex,  but 
because  they  were,  also,  the  most  nearly  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  most  urgent  wants  of  man  ;  while  science  was 
first  most  concerned  with  what  was  most  remote  and  imprac- 
tical, not  because  they  were  the  most  remote  and  impractical, 
but  because  they  were  also  the  most  simple  and  general;  and  she 
avoids  the  most  important  subjects,  not  because  tbey  are  the 
most  important,  but  because  they  are  too  complex  to  be  yet  re- 
duced to  rational  form.     It  will  now  be  seen  how  important  to 
society  is  the  difference  between  the  two.     Popular  knowledge 
is  immediately  acquired ;  rational  knowledge  requires  much 
time.     But  popular  knowledge  is  temporary  ;  rational  knowl- 
edge is   permanent.      Popular  does  not   increase ;    rational 
knowledge  is  progressive  indefinitely.     Without  the  former, 
society  could  not  exist ;  without  the  latter,  society  would  not 
progress.     It  was  necessary  that  popular  knowledge  should 
serve  the  purposes  of  man  in  agriculture,  in  medicine  and  in 
social  organization,   until   rational   knowledge,    commencing 
with  the  most  remote,  abstract  and  least  directly  practical  sub- 
jects, because,  also,  most  simple  and  general,  and  slowly  but 
steadily  building  upward,  had  reached  successively  these  sub- 
jects.    Thus,  as  one  department  after  another,  commencing 
with  the  lowest  and  most  remote,  and  passing  upward  to  the 
nearest   and  highest,  is   brought  under  the  dominion  of  sci- 
ence,   popular  knowledge  is  steadily   displaced   by   rational 
knowledge  ;  this  change  taking  place  last  in  the  most  vitally 
important  subjects,  because  these  are,  also,  the  most  complex 
and  difficult,  and  require  a  complete  knowledge  in  all  other 
lower  departments,  as  a  basis.    Thus  we  see  the  injustice  of 
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the  reproach  which  has  been  sometimes  cast  upon  science,  and 
which  is  humorously  exaggerated  by  Dean  Swift,  in  "  Gulli- 
ver's Yoyage  to  Laputa,"  that  it  is  least  concerned  about  sub- 
jects of  the  most  vital  importance  to  mankind,  but  devotes 
itself  to  the  most  remote  and  impractical  subjects — a  reproach 
which  was  necessarily  true,  to  some  extent,  in  the  early  histf^ry 
of  science,  but  which  is  now  wiped  away  by  the  intimate  alli- 
ance proved  between  Organic  Science  and  Sociology.  We  see, 
also,  the  injustice  of  the  retort,  which  science  has  not  been 
slow  to  make,  that  all  popular  notions  are  mere  error — that 
science  is  the  onlv  real  truth.  There  is  a  real  truth  in  both, 
but  science  is  the  more  perfect,  and  therefore  the  permanent 
form  of  truth.  Thus  it  is,  evidently,  the  great  object  of  science 
to  change  popular  notions  and  popular  analogies  into  scientific 
truth.  Popular  sagacity  discerns  truth ;  science  puts  it  into 
rational  form.  There  is  a  real  truth  in  popular  ideas,  analo- 
gies, adages,  and  even  in  poetic  figures,  which  science  is  too 
apt  to  ifijnore,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  ridicule,  but  which  it  is 
the  true  object  and  final  result  of  science  to  confirm,  divest  of 
accompanying  error,  and  put  into  rational  form.  In  fact,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  particularly  in  these  highest  and  most 
complex  departments  of  knowledge,  may  be  defined  as  the  ror 
tionalform  of  popular  wisdom.  J^ow,  my  object  in  this  lec- 
ture has  been,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  this  very  change — to 
change  the  commonly  recognized  analogy  between  the  animal 
and  social  body  into  a  scientific  law — to  exchange  the  dim, 
popular,  unproductive  idea  into  a  clear,  scientific,  rational  and 
productive  form.  The  connection  between  Organic  Science 
and  Sociology  being  admitted,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  that  connection. 

What,  then,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  nature  of  this  connection 
between  Social  and  Organic  Science  ?  It  is  the  necessary  con- 
nection which  exists  between  every  special  and  some  other  more 
general  and  fundamental  department  in  the  hierarchy  of  sci- 
ences— exactly  the  same  which  exists  between  Astronomy  and 
Mechanics,  or  between  Organic  Science  and  Chemistry  ;  ex- 
cept that  Social  Science,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  has  other  con- 
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nections  through  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Each 
department  of  science  is,  at  first,  separately  built  upon  its  own 
basis  of  facts  and  phenomena,  constituting  what  is  called/br- 
ifnal  science  /  until  these  phenomena  become  referred  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  a  more  fundamental  science,  when  it  be- 
comes a  causal  science.  For  example.  Astronomy,  until  the 
time  of  Newton,  was  studied  without  any  connection  with 
other  departments  of  physical  science — was  built  up  separately 
upon  its  own  basis  of  facts  and  phenomena,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  Many  and  beautiful 
laws  were  established  by  Kepler,  but  these  were  formal  laws 
only.  In  the  meantime,  another  and  more  fundamental 
science  had  been  perfected  by  Galileo,  viz :  the  science  of  Me- 
cJianics.  By  the  reference  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
Astronomy  to  the  more  fundamental  laws  of  Mechanics,  as 
their  cause.  Astronomy  became,  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  a 
causal  or  physical  science.  So,  Social  Science  has  advanced, 
though  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  as  a  phenomenal  science, 
built  up  separately  upon  its  own  basis  of  facts  and  laws  derived 
from  the  study  of  history.  But,  in  the  meantime,  another  and 
more  fundamental  science  has  been  growing  up,  and  is  now  so 
far  perfected  that  its  connection  with  the  more  special  science 
of  Sociology  is  distinctly  made  out.  By  reference  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  social  organization  to  the  more  fundamental  laws 
of  Organic  Science,  as  a  cause.  Sociology  must  eventually  be- 
come a  causal  science. 

The  history  of  Sociology  is,  therefore,  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  all  other  departments  of  science.  First,  it  commences  as  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts  or  descriptive  Sociology.  This  is 
history,  as  usually  understood — i.  e.  a  detailed  account  of  the 
facts  of  government,  of  industry,  and  of  Church  organization, 
&c.  Next  comes  the  reduction  of  these  facts  to  phenomenal 
laws — and  thus  arises/i^rm^Z  Sociology  ov  philosophical  History 
and  political  Economy.  Then  comes  the  last  step.  The  laws 
of  Sociology  are  referred  to  the  more  fundamental  laws  of 
Organic  Science  as  their  cause,  and  now  we  have  a  true  scien- 
tific Sociology.    Such  a  reference  of  a  special  science  to  the 
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general  laws  of  a  more  fundamental  science  is  an  immense 
advance,  and  always  attended  with  an  immense  impulse  to 
both  sciences,  but  especially  to  the  science  thus  referred,  as  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  history  of  science.  The  great 
structure  of  science  may,  therefore,  be  represented  by  a  com- 
plex system  of  arches,  rising  successively  one  above  another. 
Each  column  stands,  at  first,  separate  and  on  its  own  base ; 
but,  as  it  rises,  inclines  and  finally  connects  above  with  some 
stouter  and  firmer  column.  From  the  arch  thus  formed  springs 
another  and  more  glorious  shaft,  which  gradually  arches  and 
connects  with  some  other  column,  and  so  on.  The  highest  and 
most  glorious  of  these  arches  is  that  which  Sociology  forms 
with  Organic  Science. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  established  the  great  importance  of 
Organic  Science  and  Geology  in  a  course  of  education — im- 
portance not  only  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  (which  I  have 
already  insisted  on  in  my  address,  last  April,  as  well  as  in  my 
inaugural)  but  also,  and  still  more,  as  a  basis  of  a  true  Soci- 
ology. But  I  must  hasten  to  remove  an  impression  which  all 
I  have  thus  far  said  may  leave  upon  the  minds  of  some.  Or- 
ganic science  is  a  basis  of  a  sound  Sociology,  but  is  not  the 
only  hasis.  This  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  material  philoso- 
phers of  the  Comte  school.  The  science  of  human  society  is 
broader,  deeper,  grander  and  more  complex  than  has  yet  been 
imagined  by  any  philosopher  who  has  written  on  this  subject. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  scien- 
tific or  otherwise,  converge  here.  But  Sociology  differs  from 
other  departments  of  science,  in  being  connected  with  two  in- 
stead of  only  one  more  fundamental  department  of  human 
knowledge.  This  shaft  curves  in  two  directions,  connecting 
with  a  column  on  either  side,  forming  a  double  instead  of  a 
single  arch.  Man  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Through 
our  material  nature  Sociology  connects  with  Organic  Science, 
and  through  our  spiritual  nature,  with  Moral  Science  and  The- 
ology. Thus  we  have  three  magnificent  columns  supporting 
the  broad  arch  of  Social  Science.    In  the  middle  stands  the 

column  of  history,  based  upon  its  own  pediment  of  facts,  its 
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capital  supporting  the  centre.  On  the  one  side  stands  the 
column  of  science ;"  on  the  other,  that  of  moral  philosophy, 
each  supporting  a  wing,  and  thus  giving  stability  to  the  whole 
structure,  and  together  forming  the  triune  arch  of  Social  Sci- 
ence. Now,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  three  columns, 
thus  supporting  the  arch  of  Social  Science,  are  identical  with 
the  three  fundamental  departments  of  human  knowledge  which 
I  have  insisted  on  in  my  address  on  "  Principles  of  Liberal 
Education."  I  have  there  shown  that  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  a  complete  course  of  education,  is 
divisible  into  three  great  departments,  viz :  Art,  Science  and 
Philosophy — that  the  basis  of  these  are  Classics,  Mathematics 
and  Logic — the  first  passing  upward  through  Literature,  Art 
and  History  ;  the  second,  through  Physical,  Chemical,  Organic 
Science  and  Geology  ;  and  the  third,  through  Psychology,  Me- 
taphysics and  Theology.  These  three  columns,  when  exam- 
ined at  their  bases,  seem  very  wide  apart.  Mathematics,  Clas- 
sics and  Logic  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  one  another. 
But  as  we  rise,  the  columns  are  seen  to  converge  until  they 
meet  to  form  the  perfect  triune  arch  of  human  culture  and 
human  knowledge.  Already,  in  Organic  Science,  in  Art  and 
Religious  Philosophy,  •  the  relation  of  the  three  departments 
begin  to  be  visible,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  my  Lecture 
on  "  Morphology  and  its  connection  with  Fine  Art."  Where 
then  do  they  meet  ?  Exactly  where  they  should  meet,  in  the 
most  important  of  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  viz: 
the  science  of  human  society,  human  progress  and  human  im- 
provement. We  have  already  seen  how  the  scientific  course 
leads  upwards,  through  Organic  to  Social  Science.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  art  course  leads  upward  through  History, 
and  the  philosophic  course  through  mental  and  moral  Philoso- 
phy to  the  same  point.  Thus  we  may  represent  a  perfect  hu- 
man culture,  as  three  columns  rising,  curving  and  converging 
to  meet  and  support  a  broad  plane,  which  is  the  science  of  hu- 
man improvement  or  Sociology  in  its  widest  sense. 

Now,  in  the  plane  of  Sociology  thus  formed,  there  are,  dis- 
tinguishable, three  divisions  which  are  connected,  each,  directly 
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with  one  of  the  columns.  In  other  words,  there  are  three 
distinct  departments  of  Sociology — three  fundamental  corpo- 
rations of  the  social  body — three  parts  of  the  social  being 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
human  heing,  viz :  the  material,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
natures  ;  each  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  con- 
tiguous column.  These  three  fundamental  corporations,  or 
organs  of  the  social  body,  or  subordinate  organizations  of  the 
social  organization,  are  :  1st.  The  industrial  organization,  con- 
nected most  intimately,  through  Organic  Science,  with  the 
scientific  column ;  2d,  the  political  organization,  connected, 
most  intimately,  through  history,  with  the  art  column  ;  3d,  the 
religious  organization,  most  intimately  connected,  through  mo- 
ral Philosophy,  with  the  philosophic  column.  In  a  word,  the 
three  fundamental  corporations  are  the  Guild,  the  State  and 
the  Church.  Of  course,  I  speak  here  of  the  Church,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  human  organization — only  as  related  to  our 
temporal  welfare — or  as  a  means  of  improving  the  morals,  and, 
thus,  of  promoting  the  order  and  well-being  of  society.  It 
has,  of  course,  a  higher  signification,  as  connected  with  a  re- 
vealed religion,  and  related  to  our  eternal  welfare.  In  this 
capacity,  it  would  be  irreverent  to  compare  it  with  any  merely 
huiiian  institution.  In  this  capacity,  of  the  invisible  Church, 
we  would  bow  our  heads  before  it,  in  silence,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  Eternal. 

Frederick  Schlegel,  the  celebrated  writer  on  the  philosophy 
of  History,  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "  Characteristics  of 
the  Age,"  and  published  in  a  political  journal,  "  the  Concor- 
dia," divides  human  society  into  five  essential  corporations, 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  the  following  order,  viz :  the 
Family,  the  Guild,  the  State,  the  school  (republic  of  letters), 
and  the  Clmrch.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  this  divis- 
ion, while  perfectly  true,  and  from  one  point  of  view  philoso- 
phical, does  not  represent  correctly  the  natural  relation  of 
these  corporations  to  one  another,  and  their  relative  value.  In 
the  first  place,  the  school  should  not  be  considered  as  synony- 
mous with  the  republic  of  letters.    Literature  is  a  profession, 
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as  politics,  or  law,  or  medicine,  and,  therefore,  a  subordinate 
corjporation.  The  school  should  be  limited  to  its  usual  signifi- 
cation, viz:  the  organization  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.  Again,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
family  and  the  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  three  others, 
viz :  the  Church,  the  State  and  the  Guild  on  the  other.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  great  or  public  world  ;  the  former  to  the 
more  confined  and  private  world,  which  is  a  preparation  for 
the  latter.  To  use  an  illustration,  taken  from  the  natural  body, 
the  latter  are  the  three  great  external  and  visible  regions  of 
the  body,  the  head^  the  thorax^  and  abdomen^  which,  to- 
gether, make  up  the  perfect  body ;  the  former  are  the  inte- 
rior organs  of  elaboration.  The  Churchy  the  State^  and  the 
Guilds  I  consider,  then,  as  the  three  great  corporations  of  so- 
ciety. That,  of  these,  the  Church  is  most  intimately  connected 
through  moral  philosophy,  with  the  philosophic  course,  and 
the  State  through  History,  with  the  art  course,  will  not  be 
doubted.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Guild  or  industrial  or- 
ganization of  society  is  most  intimately  connected,  through 
Organic  Science,  with  the  scientific  course.  Besides  the  inti- 
mate practical  connection,  through  Mechanic  arts,  between 
science  and  industry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  completely 
organized  industrial  community,  where  division  and  sub-divis- 
ion of  labor  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection,  where  the 
field  of  each  man's  social  activity  is  limited  to  the  last  degree, 
and  where  mutual  dependence  becomes  often  painful ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  say,  that  such  a  social  organization  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  ideal  of  material  organization  as  seen  in 
the  animal  body. 

A  complete  theory  of  human  society,  therefore,  can  only  be 
attained  by  approaching  the  subject  of  Sociology /ro?/^  all  three 
sides.  The  great  mistake  which  has  been  made  by  almost  all 
Philosophers,  on  this  subject,  has  been  that  of  considering  one 
or  the  other  of  these  equal  corporations  superior,  or  absorbing 
all  the  others — of  supposing  the  great  field  of  Social  Science 
connected  with  only  one  of  the  columns  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  Religionist  and  moral  Philosopher  is  disposed  to  look  upon 
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the  Church  as  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  corporation, 
and  upon  Sociology  as  most  nearly  connected  through  the  laws 
of  Psychology  and  moral  Philosophy,  with  the  philosophic 
course.  The  politician  and  statesman,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
people  generally,  look  upon  this  science  as  most  nearly  connect- 
ed through  history  with  the  language  course  or  column  :  while 
the  scientific  and  material  Philosopher  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  as 
merely  a  higher  and  more  complex  branch  of  physical  and 
material  science.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  first  two 
forms  of  error.  The  last  and  more  dangerous  form  of  error  is, 
perhaps,  less  familiar.  It  is  of  late  growth,  being  the  natural 
result  of  the  vast  progress  of  scientific  philosophy  during  the 
present  century.  And  yet,  though  so  yoiing,  it  is  already,  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  consistent  social  philosophy  which  has 
yet  been  brought  forward.  This  philosophy  is  most  complete- 
ly embodied  in  the  "Positive  Philosophy"  of  Auguste  Comte, 
The  plausibility,  the  wonderful  consistency  of  this  philosophy, 
the  astonishing  philosophic  power  with  which  it  is  urged,  to- 
gether with  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  and, 
I  may  add,  the  immense  amount  of  truth,  valuable  in  the 
highest  degree,  which  this  work  contains,  render  it  peculiarly 
captivating  and  peculiarly  dangerous.  I  will  endeavor,  in  a 
few  words,  to  show  in  what  its  radical  error  consists. 

The  connection  of  mind  and  matter,  in  the  person  of  man, 
has  always  been  looked  upon,  by  Philosophers,  as  the  mystery 
of  mysteries.  These  two  opposite  principles  are  harmoniously 
united,  every  day,  before  our  eyes,  in  the  person  of  every  hu- 
man being  ;  but  the  rational  expression  of  this  union  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  like  the  harmonious  union  of  the  logically  irrecon- 
cileable  principles  of  Divinity  and  humanity  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  On  account  of  this  irreconcileable  duality  of  man's  na- 
ture, there  seems  to  be  an  essential  duality — a  fundamental 
antithesis  in  human  philosophy.  There  are  two  logically  irre- 
concileable views  connected  with  every  philosophic  question 
related  to  man.  Commencing  with  the  axioms  of  Mathema- 
tics,  and  faith  in  the  revelations  of  the  material  world  through 
sense,  we  are  led  upward,  naturally  and  logically,  by  the  laws 
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of  reason  to  a  purely  material  philosophy.  But,  commencing 
with  the  no  less  certain  axioms  of  consciousness^  and  faith  in 
the  revelations  of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  world  through 
Scripture^  we  build  upward  by  reason,  and  are  led,  no  less  lo- 
gically and  irresistibly,  to  a  spiritual  philosophy.  Here,  then, 
are  two  distinct  and  apparently  opposite  systems  of  philoso- 
phy ;  both  equally  securely  based  upon  axioms  SLud  faith,  and 
both  equally  built  up  by  the  laws  of  human  reason,  l^ow,  the 
great  problem  of  human  philosophy,  the  great  enigma  of  hu- 
man life  is  solved  in  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  opposite 
views.  Like  predestination  and  free  agency,  they  are  both 
true,  but  irreconcileable  by  human  reason,  at  least,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore, 
to  accept  both,  and  humbly  confess  our  weakness  and  inability 
to  reconcile  them.  But  the  proud  reason  of  man  is  dissatis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  and  single  philosophy, 
logically  consistent  throughout.  He  attempts,  therefore,  to 
make  a  consistent  philosophy  by  ignoring  one-half  of  all  phi- 
losophy. He  settles  the  dispute  about  the  color  of  the  shield, 
by  obstinately  affirming  that  it  has  but  one  side,  which  is  all 
white  or  all  black.  He  looses  the  Gordian  knot  bv  cutting  it 
asunder.  He  solves  the  enigma  of  the  Sphynx  by  declaring 
that  there  is  no  such  enigma.  Thus "  it  happens  that  one- 
eidedness,  resulting  from  pride  of  consistency,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  human  philosophy.  Thus  it  is  that  M.  Comte, 
by  ignoring,  entirely,  our  spiritual  nature  and  all  the  axioms 
of  consciousness,  and  reasoning  upwards  from  known  laws  of 
matter  only,  attempts  to  make  an  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time,  purely  material  philosophy.  Now,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  such  one-sided  philosophers,  that  while  they  are  consist- 
ent for  a  certain  distance,  and  to  ordinary  reasoners,  yet,  if 
carried  out  fairly,  to  their  logical  consequences,  they  always 
result  in  hopeless  contradiction ;  and  as  such  philosophy  is 
professedly  built  upon  logical  consistency,  such  contradiction 
is  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  in  vain  that  human  philosophy  at- 
tempts to  attain,  at  the  same  time,  consistency  and  complete- 
ness.   The  alternative  seems  to  be,  either  to  accept  irrecon- 
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cileable  duality  as  a  double  basis  of  pbilosophy,  and  thus  to  con- 
struct two  consistent  philosophies  which  we  cannot  reconcile — « 
two  solid  buildings  which  we  cannot  unite  above — or  else  re- 
jecting one  basis  entirely,  to  attempt  to  construct  a  perfect  phi- 
losophy on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  we  shall,  at  first,  build 
up  solidly  and  hopefully,  a  beautiful  and  apparently  a  per- 
manent structure ;  but  as  we  build  upward,  we  are  irresistibly 
carried  in  the  direction  of  the  other  basis  which  we  have  ne- 
glected ;    until,  for  want    of   support,    the  whole  structure 
which  has  cost  us  so  much  labor  and  pains,  tumbles  about  our 
ears.    This  has  been  the  history  of  philosophy  from  time  im- 
memorial.   A  new  but  partial  idea,  or  a  new  method  is  brought 
forward  by  some  great  master,  and  a  system  of  apparently 
consistent  philosophy  based  upon  it.     Disciples  are  numerous 
and  enthusiastic.    Eureka  I  Eureka  !  At  last  the  true  philoso- 
phy is  found.     But,  alas,  unsparing  criticism  carries  out  the 
new  system  to  its  logical  results,  and  it  ends  in  contradiction. 
Again,  another  system  of  philosophy  is  started  ;  and  the  same 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  the  same  unsparing  criticism,  and  the 
same  hopeless  contradiction  follow  in  quick  succession.    This 
is  literally  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  human  philosophy  in 
every  department  except  science — in  other  words,  of  all  at- 
tempts at  universal  philosophy  :  for  true  science  makes  no  pre- 
tension, yet  at  least,  to  an  universal  philosophy — scienoe  is,  yet, 
but  the  philosophy  of  the  material  universe.    The  last  attempt 
which  has  been  made  at  universal  philosophy  is  that  of  M. 
Comte.   The  Positive  philosophy  of  this  writer,  though  founded 
apparently  on  scientific  methods,  though  elaborated  with  con- 
summate genius  and  skill,  though  perhaps  more  beautiful  aud 
consistent,  and  embodying  more  valuable  truth  than  any  other 
system,   forms,  I  believe,  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Criticism  overthrows  this,  too,  by  carrying  it  to  its  logical  re- 
sults, and  showing  its  contradiction.     As  a  purely  scientific,  or 
material  philosophy,  it  is  beyond  all  praise.     Even  as  a  phi- 
losophy of  humanity  it  embodies  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
most   valuable   truth,   for   man  is  material.     But,  just   here, 
it  begins  also  to  fail,  for  man  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
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The  very  fact  that  it  begins  to  fail,  and  becomes  inconsistent, 
as  soon  as  it  touches  man,  shows,  incontestiblj,  that  man  is  not 
purely  material — that  a  purely  scientific  philosophy  cannot 
solve  the  enigma  of  humanity.  Let  us  then  attempt  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  Oomte's  philosophy  as  applied  to  man  ; 
in  other  words,  of  his  social  philosophy. 

We  have  already  seen  that  animal  organization  becomes 
more  perfect,  and  animal  life  higher,  by  means  of  differentia- 
tion of  form  and  limitation  of  function  of  the  integral  parts, 
and  consequently  by  mutual  dependence  of  these  parts.    We 
have  seen  that  in  proportion  as  the  independent  life  of  the 
parts  is  merged  into  the  general  life  of  the  whole  by  limitation 
of  function,  in  the  same  proportion  the  life  becomes  higher 
and  higher  until  in  the  highest  organisms  the  part  has  no  inde- 
pendent life  or  significance  separated  from  the  whole.    This, 
then,  is  evidently  the  ideal  of  material  organization.     ISTow,  if 
we  are  purely  material  beings  ;  if  social  organization  is  a  purely 
material  organization — an  organization  founded  upon  the  laws  of 
matter  alone,  then  surely  the  ideal  of  animal  organization  is 
the  ideal  of  social  organization  also.     It  follows  then,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  independent  life  of  the  individual  is  sacri- 
ficed, or  merged  in  the  general  life  of  the  community,  by  limi- 
tation of  social  functions,   in  the  same  proportion  does  society 
approach  its  true  end  ;  and  w^hen  the  independent  life  of  the 
individual  is  entirely  lost — the  individual  will  or  free  agency 
is  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  general  will,  and  man  becomes  a 
complete  sla-ve  to  society ;  then  the  ideal  is  attained.     Does  not 
our  best  nature  shrink  back  aghast  from  such  a  consummation  ? 
Is  not  the  approach  to  it  in  some  industrial  communities  of 
England  and  Belgium,  for  instance,  deplorable  in  the  last  de- 
gree?    This  ideal  is,  happily,  impossible  to  be  realized.     But 
what  makes  it  impossible?     What  but  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  tending  always   to  individual  independence  and  moral 
dignity.     And  why  is  it  that  communities  organized  upon  an 
industrial  basis,  approach  nearer  to  this  ideal  ?    Why,  but  that 
in  this  case,  material  wants  form  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  parts — that  the    industrial  organization  of  society 
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(the  Guild)  is  the  most  nearly  connected  through  Organic  Sci- 
ence with  a  material  philosophy.  According  to  M.  Comte 
(and  this  is  the  only  consistent  doctrine  of  a  purely  material  phi- 
losophy) the  individual  man  is  significant  only  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  organism  called  human  society — man  is  made, 
only  that  society  should  grow  and  develope.  "Whereas,  all 
human  history  and  human  consciousness  tell  us  that  society  is 
only  significant  as  a  means  of  individual  human  culture — as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  lost  image  of  God  in  the  human  soul. 
I  would  represent,  in  a  few  words,  the  true  state  of  the  case 
thus  :  If  organisms  were  mere  'dead  matter,  then  the  science 
of  organization  might  be  reduced  to  pure  physics,  and  organic 
laws  would  be  identical  with  physical  laws.  But  organic 
laws  are  physical  laws,  under  peculiar  and  higher  conditions  ; 
modified  by  higher  laws ;  controlled  by  a  higher  principle, 
called  life.  So,  if  man  were  mere  animal,  the  laws  and  ideal 
of  social  organization  would  be  identical  with  the  laws  and 
ideal  of  animal  organization.  But,  in  society,  these  laws  of 
animal  organization  exist,  it  is  true,  but  modified  by  the  higher 
laws  of  our  spiritual  nature ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  this  alone, 
the  ideal  of  social  organization  becomes  different. 

Again.  The  inconsistency  of  the  philosophy  may  be  placed 
in  another  light.  There  are  two  distinct,  and  in  some  sense, 
opposite  principles  in  humanity,  viz:  the  individual  or ^^r- 
sonal  and  the  social.  According  to  every  philosophy,  the  higher 
of  these  two  is  the  social ;  and  society  will  have  attained  its 
end  in  proportion  as  the  social  element  preponderates 
over  the  personal  element.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
M.  Comte,  when  he  speaks  of  the  highest  condition  of  society 
as  that  in  which  the  "  SociaMlitc'''  preponderates  over  the  "  Per- 
sonalite.'''^  "When  translated  into  the  only  consistent  language 
of  the  material  philosophy,  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  mer- 
gence of  the  individual  life  into  the  general  life  already 
spoken  of.  Upon  this  idea  Comte  founds  a  noble  eulogium 
on  woman.  "  This  sex,"  he  says,  "  is  certainly  superior  to 
ours  in  the  most  fundamental  attribute  of  humanity,  viz :  the 

tendency  to  cause  to  prevail  the  Sociabilite  over  the  Person- 
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alite."    It  seems  to  me  that  M.  Comte  has  touched  upon  the 
very  "  experimentum  cnicis"  by  which  his  philosophy  maybe 
tried.    If  he  had  thoroughly  analyzed  the  idea  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  his  whole  philoso- 
phy.    For,  observe,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Personal 
may  be  subordinate  to  the  Social,  one  through  our  material 
nature.,  and  the  other  through  our  sj>iritual  nature.  The  former 
is  subordination  through  mutual  dependence^  resulting  from  our 
material  wants  j  the  latter  is  subordination  through  sympathy 
or  love^  resulting  from  our  spiritual  wants.    The  one  annihi- 
lates the  individual  independence  of  life  ;  the  other  only  en- 
hances the  dignity  of  the  individual  life.    Without  the  former, 
society  would  no  longer  be  an  organized  body  ;  without  the 
latter,  society  only  would  exist,  for  the  individual  would  be  of 
no  value  except  as  an  integral  part  of  the  social  organism. 
Now  it  is  this  latter,  viz :  the  subordination  of  the  Personal  to 
the  Social,  through  love — surely  the   highest  attribute  of  hu- 
manity— this  is  the  glory  of  woman.     The  other,  viz :  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Personal  to  the  Social  through  mutual  de- 
pendence arising  from  limitation  of  social  function,  she  is  emi- 
nently disqualified  for,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  her 
spiritual  over  her  material  nature.     Man,  on  the  contrary,  by 
virtue  of  the  strength  of  his  material  nature,  is  subordinated 
to  society,  principally  through  mutual  dependence,  with  a  ne- 
cessary partial  loss  of  his  independence.     Hence  the  whole 
organization  of  society,  the  Church,  (as  a  material  organiza- 
tion) the  State,  the  Guild  and  all  the  subordinate  corporations 
of  these,  is  supported  entirely  by  the  male  sex.     M.  Comte 
saw,  that  in  woman,  the  Personal  is  subordinate  to  the  Social, 
but  did  not  perceive  that  the  nature  of  this  subordination  is 
entirely  different  from  that  required  by  a  purely  material  phi- 
losophy. 

M.  Comte  is  not  blind  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  exces- 
sive limitation  of  function  ;  but  he  deplores  this,  not  so  much 
because  it  ruins  the  independent  dignity  of  the  individual,  but 
because  it  is  finally  subversive  of  society  itself.  But  why  is 
it  subversive  of  society  ?    Simply  because  organic  sympathy 
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or  mutual  dependence  is  not  enough,  by  itself,  to  bind  together 
the  parts  of  society — because  such  excessive  limitation  de- 
stroys the  true  spiritual  sympathy  between  the  classes — because 
mere  dependence,  without  sympathy  or  love,  is  slavery  of  the 
worst  kind,  against  which  our  spiritual  nature  revolts,  and  revo- 
lution is  the  result.  But  how  would  M.  Comte  remedy  this  terri" 
ble  difficulty,  the  bane  of  modern  society,  and  the  necessary  re' 
suit,  according  to  a  material  philosophy,  of  a  differentiation  of 
pursuits  ?  By  carrying  the  differentiation  one  step  further  ;  by 
making  one  other  distinct  class,  viz  :  the  class  of  philosophers, 
with  M.  Comte,  himself,  at  the  head,  whose  function,  like  that 
of  the  brain  in  the  animal  body,  is  to  control  and  subordinate 
all  other  classes  to  their  respective  functions;  thus  destroying  the 
liberty  and  free  agency  of  every  one  except  that  of  the  head 
philosopher  himself,  whose  will  is  the  general  will.  No  less 
characteristic,  and  yet  perfectly  consistent,  is  M.  Comte's  ex- 
planation of  other  points  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature, 
such  as  belief  in  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (fee.  For 
him,  humanity  is  God,  and  the  highest  worship  is  the  complete 
mergence  of  the  individual  into  humanity  ;  immortality  is  but 
the  continuance  of  the  effect  of  our  life  and  effort  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  society  after  our  own  death  ;  we  die  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  life-force  which  was  embodied  in  us,  dies  not, 
but  is  merged  into  the  general  life-force  of  humanity,  and  thus 
we  continue  to  live  potentially,  while  actually  we  are  no  more. 
What  a  meagre  substitute  for  the  Christian  hope  of  immor- 
tality. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  philoso- 
phy which  would  make  Sociology  a  mere  higher  branch  of  ma- 
terial science.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this,  because  it  is  the 
latest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  thorough  and  consistent, 
and,  therefore,  most  plausible  and  dangerous  form  of  error  ever 
presented  in  any  philosophical  system.  The  two  other  views 
of  the  basis  of  Sociology  are  still  more  evidently  erroneous. 
The  tendency  of  the  Psychologist  is  to  ignore,  too  much,  the 
material  basis  of  Sociology,  the  organic  laws  which,  through  our 
material  nature,  impress  themselves  upon  the  structure  and 
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developement  of  society.  So,  also,  the  political  philosopher  is 
too  apt  to  cling  to  mere  empirical  laws,  entirely  unaware,  or, 
perhaps,  denying  the  existence  of  any  connection  between  So- 
ciology and  other  more  fundamental  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  its  connection  with  Organic  Science.  But 
I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  there  is  a  truth  as  well  as  an 
error  in  each  of  these  partial  views,  and  that  the  error  of  each 
consists  in  its  narrowness  of  view — in  excluding  both  the  oth- 
ers. J^arrow-mindedness,  dogmatism,  bigotry,  pride  of  our 
own  opinions,  these  are  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  error  in 
this  world.  The  true  Philosopher  knows  that  unalloyed  error, 
like  unalloyed  truth,  is  very  rare.  Error  is  generally  limited 
or  distorted  vision  of  truth.  The  tendency  of  my  own  mind 
is  to  believe  that  there  is  an  unconscious  wisdom  (practical, 
not  theoretical)  in  the  collective  humanity,  and  embodying 
itself  in  the  forms  and  institutions  of  society,  far  greater  than 
the  wisdom  of  any  one  man  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  social  Philosopher,  like  the  scientific  man,  in  all  hu- 
mility to  accept  the  results  of  this  collective  wisdom  2^%  facts 
in  nature^  about  which  we  may  reason,  but  which  we  cannot 
change — as  erribodiedtruth^  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  conscious 
human  reason  (philosophy)  only  to  put  into  rational  for- 
mulae. 

While  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  social  science  is 
equally  connected  with  all  the  three  subordinate  courses  or 
great  departments,  still,  I  am  no  less  convinced,  also,  that  at 
the  present  time  the  most  important  results  to  social  science  is 
to  be  expected  from  studying  it  in  connection  with  Organic 
Science.  My  reason  for  believing  so,  is  that  science  is  the  sim- 
plest, the  most  complete,  and  by  far  the  most  rational  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  It  is  a  law  of  human  progress  in 
knowledge,  that  the  mind  is  not  content,  at  first,  to  pass  slowly 
and  surely  from  one  point  to  another,  but  runs  rapidly  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  whole  ground,  making  a  cursory 
survey  sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  of  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect progress.  And  then  comes  science  with  its  methods, 
and  completes  the  work.    The  intuitive  faculty  first  makes  a 
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rapid  preliminary  survey  whicli  the  rational  faculty  slowly 
perfects,  by  means  of  its  admirable  and  delicate  instruments 
called  scientific  methods.  Guided  by  the  intuitive  faculty  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  rapid  and  rude  use  of  scientific  methods,  the 
human  mind  quickly  constructs  a  rude,  temporary  building  in 
which  to  live,  while  it  more  leisurely  collects  materials  and 
carefully  builds  a  permanent  edifice  worthy  of  itself.  Now 
the  other  two  departments  are  yet  in  this  first  condition. 
In  neither  of  these  is  the  foundation  even  solidly  laid.  In  nei- 
ther of  these  has  there  yet  been  any  solid,  steady  progress  like 
that  in  science.  The  plane  of  social  science,  indeed,  rests,  and 
must  rest  upon  three  columns,  but  two  of  them  are  yet  only  in 
the  provisional  form,  as  temporary  scafiblding ;  only  one  of 
them  has  been  solidly  laying  its  foundation,  slowly  and  stea- 
dily building  upwards,  calmly,  patiently,  humbly  abiding  its 
time.  Two  of  them,  impatient  to  support  the  social  system, 
have  run  up  quickly,  and  have  forgotten  their  true  end  and 
mission — have  forgotten  that  they  are  but  temporary  structures; 
the  other,  less  ambitious  to  connect  at  once,  but  mindful  that 
it  works  for  eternity,  has  slowly,  carefully  gone  onward  and 
upward  until,  in  organic  philosophy,  it  is  even  now  laying  the 
cap-stone  which  connects  it  solidly  and  forever  with  the  over- 
arching plane  which  it  was  intended  to  support.  Is  not  this  a 
sublime  spectacle  of  Godlike  calmness  and  patience  ?  Does 
not  this,  among  all  human  works,  approach  nearest  the  type  of 
the  Divine  ?  Heretofore  the  scientific  department  has  not 
borne  its  share  in  throwing  light  upon  social  science  ;  its  ten- 
dency, in  that  direction,  was  not  even  perceived ;  its  only 
benefits  to  society  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  connected  with 
improvement  in  the  subordinate  arts,  but  not  in  the  great  art 
of  social  organization  itself.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
solidly  connected  than  any  other  department  with  social  sci- 
ence, and  must  not  only  contribute  directly  to  social  advance, 
but,  also,  indirectly,  by  stimulating  other  departments  by  its 
example,  and  directing  their  course  by  its  methods. 
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ARTICLE   m. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Review,  a  luminous  exposition  is 
given  of  the  ''  oflBce  of  Reason  in  regard  to  Revelation."^ 

The  bare  hint  of  Butler,t  and  the  fragmentary  statements 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  :j:  being  taken  as  merely  suggestive  of  the 
theme,  a  new  field  of  thought  is  opened,  and  our  attitude  in_ 
dicated  with  precision  towards  a  system  claiming  to  be  Di- 
vine. The  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  natural  and  su- 
pernatural in  Revelation  ;  between  *'  truths  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  to 
conceive,  which  descend  to  us  immediately  from  Heaven,  and 
communicate  with  no  principle,  no  matter,  no  conclusion  here 
below,"  and  "  those  truths  which  are  intuitively  evident  without 
revelation — or  which  reason  can  demonstrate  from  premises 
furnished  by  our  natural  faculties."  To  the  former  class  belong 
**  the  august  mysteries  of  Christianity ;"  to  the  latter,  the  truths 
of  philosophy  and  science. 

Corresponding  to  this  division  of  the  subjects  of  revelation, 
a  distinction  is  made  of  the  use  of  reason.  "  The  office  of  rea- 
son in  the  supernatural  department  of  revelation  may  be  posi- 
tive, but  can  never  he  negative  § — in  the  natural,  it  is  negative, 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  positive. 

The  subject  discussed  in  the  article  from  which  these  extracts 


*  Vol.  L,  Art.  I. 

f  Analogy,  part  I.,  chap.  3. 

J  Ductor  Dubitantium.     Book  I.,  chap.  2. 

§  "  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  When  a  professed  revelation  contradicts 
itself,  or  one  which  is  known  to  be  real ;  then  reason  has  a  negative  power." — Vol. 
I.,  art.  I.,  p.  14.     Hote. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  exception  does  not  include  any  matter  that  we  shall 
consider. 
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are  taken,  touches  the  scope  of  our  present  essay  but  in  a  sin- 
gle, though  a  vital  point.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
second  of  the  above  four  affirmations,  and  endeavour  to  show 
that  objections  to  revelation  on  the  ground  of  its  supernatural 
doctrines  are  not  valid. 

1.  And,  m  the  first  place,  let  us  remind  our  readers  of  the 
manifest  advantage  possessed  by  the  sceptic  in  urging  these 
objections,  it  being  easy  to  press  a  difficulty  which,  when  inso- 
luble, can  be  rebutted  only  by  a  patient  accumulation  of  proofs 
in  favor  of  the  system  that  presents  it.  For,  as  Paschal  has 
observed,  "  not  only  is  it  difficult,  but  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  retain  the  impression  of  a  large  combination  of  evi- 
dence, even  if  it  could,  for  a  moment,  realize  the  collective 
effeet  of  the  whole." 

"  The  truth  of  our  religion  (says  Bishop  Butler),  like  the 
truth  of  common  matters,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  evidence 
taken  together.  And,  unless  the  whole  series  of  things  which 
may  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and  every  particular  thing 
in  it,  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  by  accident, 
(for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for  Christianity  lies,)  then 
is  the  truth  of  it  proved.  *  *  It  is  obvious  how  much  ad- 
vantage the  nature  of  this  evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who 
attack,  especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a 
short  and  lively  manner,  that  such  things  are  liable  to  objec- 
tion, but  impossible  to  show,  in  like  manner,  the  united  force 
of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view."  * 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  though  it  be  easy  to  raise, 
flippantly,  these  objections,  and  though  they  impose  on  the 
shallow  and  unreflecting,  yet  they  do  not  have  any  real  force 
as  arguments,  unless  a  distinct  objection  be  raised  on  every 
point  in  the  teachings  of  revelation,  and  unless  each  objection 
he  absolutely  insurmountable  by  any  rational  hypothesis  re- 
specting the  statement  in  question. 

2.  This  leads  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire  what  is  the 


*  Analogy,  part  2.,    cap.  vii. 
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value  of  the  supposed  presumption  raised  against  any  truth  by- 
its  being  implicated  with  difficulties  that  we  cannot  solve.  We 
affirm  this  presumption  to  be  very  small,  so  small  that  almost 
the  slightest  external  evidence  will  overbear  it.  This  is  appa- 
rent, every  day,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  case  stands 
thus — the  conclusion  we  ordinarily  reach  is,  in  itself,  and  in- 
dependently of  any  special  difficulties,  only  2^  probable  conclu- 
sion, which  has  been  gained  by  weighing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides.  There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  ;  reasons  are  urged 
on  one  side,  reasons  are  urged  on  the  other  side;  they  may  be 
nicely  balanced ;  one  side  may  preponderate  only  a  little  ;  we 
are  compelled  to  rest  in  probability,  for  "  probabilities  are  the 
very  guide  of  life."  J^ow,  when  we  have  reached  this  probable 
conclusion,  we  are  beset  by  these  difficulties  ;  but  they  do  not 
move  us ;  they  cannot  outweigh  the  evidence  in  which  we  rest. 
For  example,  a  criminal  is  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
der ;  one  witness  swears  to  an  alibi,  and  two  others,  more  trust, 
worthy,  to  the  fact  of  the  murder  ;  we  decide  to  accept  the 
evidence  that  finds  him  guilty.  But  here  rise  up  the  improba- 
bilities of  his  having  committed  the  deed.  The  absence  of  mo- 
tive, the  known  benevolence  of  his  nature,  the  near  relation- 
ship and  reciprocal  obligations  subsisting  between  the  parties, 
the  prisoner's  air  of  injured  innocence,  all  tend  to  rebuke  the 
opinion  of  his  guilt.  But  all  this  does  not  invalidate  the  posi- 
tive proof. 

So  in  the  case  of  Christianity;  there  are  the  evidences 
in  its  favor ;  and  there  are  the  objections  to  the  evidences 
which  constitute  negative  arguments  against  it.  After  due 
consideration,  we  pronounce  the  proof  sufficient  and  accept 
the  truth  of  the  system ;  then  we  are  plied  with  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  subject  itself  is  involved.  ISTow  we  insist  that 
these  difficulties  shall  not  be  allowed  to  over-balance  positive 
and  adequate  proof  in  favor  of  it. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  than  this  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
For  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  opposition  to  it.  There 
is  no  argument  against  it,  properly  speaking  ;  no  positive  evi- 
dence rebutting  its  claims ;  no  proof  in  favor  of  any  other 
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scheme.  There  is  nothing  but  objections^  first,  to  its  evidences., 
and  tlien  to  its  contents.  Should  infidelity  succeed  in  showing 
Christianity  to  be  false,  it  would  not  thereby  prove  any  thing 
else  to  be  true ;  the  conclusion  would  be  a  barren  negative. 
It  is  right  that  these  objections  should  be  thus  readily  set  aside 
by  evidence,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  if  the  matter  be  narrowly 
examined,  still  greater  difficulties  will  be  found  to  exist  on  the 
other  side ;  and  in  the  next  place,  these  objections  are  based 
solely  on  our  ignorance  ;  the  difficulty  simply  is  that  we  can- 
not explain  them. 

3.  We  are  not  disposed  to  depreciate  these  difficulties,  con- 
sidered as  difficulties^  for  we  believe  them  to  be  utterly  inex- 
plicable by  us  ;  they  are  inscrutable  mysteries  that  no  human 
intellect  can  sofve.  But  we  contend  that  they  are  not  logical 
arguments  against  Christianity^  nor  valid  objections  to  it.  This 
will  be  made  out,  provided  we  can  show  that  greater  difficul- 
ties attend  its  rejection. 

What  obstacles,  then,  must  he  surmount  who  would  pro- 
nounce Christianity  to  be  false  ? 

In  regard  to  these  very  mysteries,  he  must  believe  that  man 
has  invented  what  no  man  can  comprehend ;  that  doctrines 
have  been  freely  proclaimed  and  widely  received  for  ages, 
which  utterly  transcend  the  highest  powers  of  the  intellect. 

He  must  believe  that  the  most  exclusive  nation  in  the  world 
devised  the  only  religion  capable  of  universal  expansion. 

He  must  believe  that  a  horde  of  illiterate  slaves  invented  and 
practised  the  sublimest  worship  the  world  ever  saw. 

He  must  believe  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  promulga- 
ted a  system  of  morals  immeasurably  more  pure  and  lofty  than 
that*of  any  Philosopher. 

He  must  believe  that  these  rude  Gallilseans  formed  and  pre- 
sented the  only  ideal  of  perfect  virtue  known  to  man  ;  that 
their  myth  is  superior  in  action,  in  speech,  in  purity  of  heart 
to  any  personage  that  ever  lived  on  earth. 

He  must  believe  that  they  devoted  themselves,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehoods,  without  any  wordly  advantage, 
11 
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in  spite  of  bloody  persecutions,  and  at  the  certain  peril  of 
eternal  woe. 

He  must  believe  that  this  religion,  having  such  an  origin, 
was  disseminated  by  such  agents  in  the  face  of  a  world  in  arms 
against  it,  and  so  successfully  that  it  soon  became  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. 

All  this  is  a  thousand  times  more  incredible  than  any  thing 
that  is  related  in  the  Gospel ;  yet  all  this  must  be  swallowed 
by  every  one  who  rejects  the  Gospel. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  infidel  speculations ;  if  we  were  to  examine  their 
systems  in  detail,  we  would  find  that  peculiar  and  insuperable 
difficulties  attend  each  one  of  them.  This,  however,  we  will 
not  attempt.  * 

If,  therefore,  it  be  a  real  objection  to  Christianity  that  diffi- 
culties attach  to  it,  we  cannot  relieve  ourselves  by  flying  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Now  suppose  the  difficulties  on  the  two 
sides  to  be  equal,  they  can  do  no  more  than  create  a  suspended 
judgment;  and  then  i\\Q positive Qv'i^^ncQiov  Christianity  must 
be  allowed  to  decide  the  question  in  its  favor.  For  infidelity 
has  no  positive  evidence  to  aid  her  cause  ;  not  only  is  her  con- 
clusion a  mere  negative,  but  all  her  arguments  are  negative  in 
form.  Her  only  weapon  is  objections ;  the  only  result  a  sceptical 
doubt ;  but  the  obstacles  in  her  way  that  we  have  just  stated, 
and  the  counter  presumption  that  we  have  thereby  raised,  an- 
nul the  force  of  her  objections,  and  leave  Christianity  with  the 
undiminished  support  of  the  positive  evidence  in  its  favor. 

But,  again,  as  Butler  strongly  insists,  the  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  Christianity  presents,  and  the 
objections  urged  by  infidelity  is  very  remarkable.  • 

"The  evidence  which  sustains  Christianity  is  all  such  as 
man  is  competent  to  consider ;  and  is  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  enters  into  his  every-day  calculations  of 
probability  ;  while  the  objections  spring  entirely  from  our  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  They  suppose  that  we  know  more  of 
the  Divine  administration,  of  what  God  may  have  permitted, 
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of  what  is  possible  and  impossible,  of  the  ultimate  develope- 
ment  of  an  imperfectly  developed  system,  and  of  its  relation, 
to  the  entire  universe,  than  we  do  or  can  know."  * 

An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  objections  to  mira- 
cles. The  evidence  we  have  in  favor  of  miracles  is  that  direct 
human  testimony  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  everyN 
day ;  the  objections  are  chiefly  two,  either  that  miracles  are 
impossible^  or  that  they  are  incredible.  But  nothing  except 
the  greatest  ignorance,  or  the  greatest  presumption  could  per- 
petrate such  folly  ;  for  the  first  allegation  limits  the  Almighty; 
the  second  would  compel  us  to  deny  a  miracle,  even  though 
one  had  been  wrought. 

There  is  also  a  striking  diiference  between  the  objections 
urged  by  infidelity  against  Christianity^  and  those  with  which 
we  have  plied  infidelity — a  difference  that  makes  strongly  for 
revelation.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  are  merely  the  ex- 
pressions of  ignorance  amazed  at  the  inscrutable  ways  of  God ; 
the  latter  are  precisely  such  objections  as  are  employed  by  us 
in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  and  the  appeal  made  by  them  is  to 
the  common  principles  of  nature.  For  example,  we  say  that 
on  the  infidel  hypothesis,  the  existence  and  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity are  unaccountable  :  why?  because  .they  would  be 
effects  without  an  adequate  cause.  Dr.  Arnold  f  tells  us  that 
the  more  he  read  the  "  Commentaries,"  the  less  could  he  per- 
suade himself  to  consider  Caesar  as  their  author.  Is  this  opin- 
ion necessarily  absurd?  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  might  be 
sufficient  internal  evidence  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
common  belief  respecting  the  writer  of  those  histories  ?  If  so, 
and  no  one  will  deny  it,  then  it  is  not  only  a  valid,  but  plain 
objection  to  say  that  the  position  assumed  by  infidelity  in  re- 
pudiating the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  is  untenable, 
because  an  examination  of  their  contents  renders  it  incredible 
that  the  persons,  whose  names  they  bear,  were  the  unaided 
authors  of  them. 


*  Reason  and  Faith,  p.  877. 

f  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,  p.  250. 
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Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
infidel  hypothesis  are  greater  than  those  which  attach  to  Chris- 
tianity— greater  in  themselves,  because  they  are  more  nume- 
rous, more  formidable,  and  more  palpable,  and  that  they  are 
not  overborne,  as  in  the  other  case,  by  positive  testimony. 

4.  This  reply  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  infidelity  is 
bound  to  furnish  some  positive  system  of  truth  in  place  of  the 
religion  that  it  rejects.  And  this  is  a  fair  demand.  Man  is  a 
religious  creature.  Religion  is  not  an  artificial  want,  but  a 
prime  necessity  of  his  nature.  Two  lines  of  proof  sustain  this ; 
one  drawn  from  his  consciousness,  the  other  from  the  facts  in 
his  history.  As  to  the  first,  man's  reason  decides  in  relation 
to  things,  not  only  that  they  are  true  or  false,  but  that  they  are 
good  or  evil ;  this  moral  sense  is  an  elementary  principle  of  his 
mind.  With  regard  to  much  of  his  conduct  he  determines  that 
it  is  wrong;  he  judges  and  condemns  himself;  he  judges  in- 
stantly, instinctively,  necessarily.  Conscience  not  only  pro- 
nounces on  his  conduct,  but  also  suggests  the  fear  of  retribu- 
tion ;  he  dreads  punishment ;  he  recognizes  the  vicarious  nature 
of  conscience,  and  anticipates  a  more  terrible  avenger ;  he  is 
driven  to  measures  for  warding  off  the  expected  wrath.  These 
measures  constitute  his  religion  ;  whether  true  or  false,  whether 
pure  or  corrupt,  it  is  his  religion.  If  man  act  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  his  nature  he  will  be  religious.  But  again, 
the  whole  history  of  our  race  exhibits  man  as  a  worshipper.  No 
nation  or  tribe  has  ever  been  found  destitute  of  all  religion — 
whatever  else  he  may  lack,  he  invariably  takes  care  to  provide 
himself  with  this.  He  may  live  without  houses,  without 
clothes,  with  no  food  except  what  he  shares  with  the  beasts ; 
he  may  be  destitute  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  of  domestic 
bonds  ;  parental  afiection  may  be  extinguished,  the  mother 
may  forget  her  sucking  child  ;  he  may  be  without  law  and 
without  government ;  he  may  have  almost  lost  the  noble  gift 
of  speech ;  but  still  in  his  ignorance  and  degradation  this  gro- 
veling savage  has  a  religion.  He  is  a  worsMjp'per — it  may  be 
of  the  sun,  it  may  be  of  a  reptile,  it  may  be  of  a  hero,  or  yet 
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of  a  graven  image — but  one  thing  is  invariably  true  of  him, 
he  has  a  God,  and  after  some  ritual  he  adores  his  divinity. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  man  is  by  nature  religious,  and, 
therefore,  the  demand  that  we  make  on  the  Infidel  Philoso- 
phers is  just,  that  they  shall  furnish  an  adequate  supply  to  this 
universal  want  of  the  race.  They  have  no  right  to  extermi- 
nate Christianity  until  they  shall  have  provided  a  substitute. 
The  multitudes  who  now  rest  satisfied  with  the  religion  of 
Christ,  if  it  shall  be  taken  away,  cannot  remain  utterly  desti- 
tute ;  their  inmost  souls  will  cry  out  against  it ;  they  will  seek 
or  invent  some  other.  It  is  incumbent  on  these,  the  wise  men 
of  the  age,  to  see  to  it  that  the  multitude  make  a  proper  choice^ 
lest  their  last  state  be  worse  than  the  first.  Again,  this  being 
an  original  necessity  of  our  nature,  it  is  antecedently  probable 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  it  by  the  Creator.  These 
learned  men,  who  claim  by  intellect  and  acquisition  to  befitted 
to  instruct  mankind,  are  called  upon  to  ascertain  and  to  make 
known  that  provision.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  us  something 
positive,  to  agree  upon  some  sj^stem  which  shall  be  better  sup- 
ported than  Christianity  by  external  evidence,  and  more  clearly 
illuminated  by  a  light  from  within.  We  hold  them  to  this. 
Have  they  done  it  ?  As  we  have  seen,  every  system  devised 
by  them  is  open  to  infinitely  greater  objections  than  those  that 
lie  against  Christianity.  But  another  fatal  difficulty  is,  that 
all  their  systems  are  destitute  of  authority.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  men  will  not  receive  religion  by  force  of  argument.  Such 
a  thing  has  never  happened  on  earth.  Every  religion  that  has 
propagated  itself  within  the  domain  of  history,  has  done  so 
under  the  pressure  of  an  authority  which  did  not  merely  soli- 
cit, but  which  imperatively  demanded  obedience.  Christianity 
claims  to  be  clothed  with  an  authority  higher  than  that  which 
has  urged  on  any  other  religion,  even  the  authority  of  an  in- 
finite and  holy  God.  Infidelity  has  no  authority  higher  than 
that  of  a  cloistered  student,  which,  with  the  mass  of  men,  is 
none  at  all.  The  case  stands  thus :  we  have  a  religion  that  we 
think  is  fully  adequate  to  every  spiritual  want,  and  that  is  sup- 
ported by  what  we   suppose    to  be  sufficient   proof.     Cer- 
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tain  men  rise  and  tell  us  that  insuperable  difficulties  environ 
it.  We  reply,  that  we  Tnust  have  a  religion,  and  ask  them  to 
show  us  a  better  before  they  deprive  us  of  this.  They  bring 
forth  their  systems;  we  examine  them,  and  instead  of  finding 
them  to  be  the  perfect  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  souls  that  their 
authors  had  advertised,  they  are  "  so  checkered  and  speckled ; 
pieces  of  joining  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove- 
tailed ;  cabinets  so  variously  inlaid,  pieces  of  such  diversified 
mosaic,  such  tesselated  pavements  without  cement ;  here  a  bit 
of  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white,  that  they  are,  indeed, 
a  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand 
upon." 

And  besides  this,  they  are  devoid  of  proof ;  they  rest  upon 
no  evidence  except  the  speculations  of  the  single  brain  that 
evolved  them.  They  are  wholly  incompatible  with  each  other, 
and  mutually  destructive.  It  is  necessar}'-  to  choose  among 
them  ;  but  there  are  no  measures  of  certainty  except  in  deter- 
mining that  all  are  false  ;  they  are  alike  unsupported  by  proofs, 
and  alike  absupiitr^\Each  is  the  muttering  of  some  dreamer 
suffering  under  a  midnight  incubus  ;  the  revery  of  a  man  pros- 
trate in  a  fit  of  mental  indigestion,  brought  on  by  the  total 
neglect  of  his  proper  food,  the  truth  of  God,  and  by  a  vora- 
cious devouring  of  unripe  knowledge.  These  phantasies  we 
are  called  upon  to  accept  instead  of  the  Gospel. 

ISTo  !  Let  as  have  a  religion  which  at  least  claims  to  be  di- 
vine ;  let  iis  listen  to  teachers  who  speak  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes  !  Let  us  not  descend  so  low  as  to  accept  our 
religion  from  a  fellow-mortal,  who  does  not  even  pretend  to 
have  come  from  God  !  Let  us  not  substitute  philosophy  for 
religion,  the  thoughts  of  a  subtle  but  perverted  intellect  for  a 
divine  revelation  ! 

6.  But  aside  from  these  special  considerations,  let  us  inquire 
whether  man  is  competent  to  raise  these  objections  at  all.  To 
what  is  he  objecting  ?  Is  it  to  matters  plain,  simple  and 
within  his  reach  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  sublime  and  su- 
pernatural mysteries ;  it  is  to  the  higher  and  hidden  doctrines 
of  a  system  professing  to  descend  from  heaven.  Now  is  reason 
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capable  of  pronouncing  against  revelation  on  the  ground  of 
these  august  mysteries  ?  Is  it  not  guilty  of  a  wicked  audacity 
in  attempting  to  lift  its  feeble  protest  against  these  transcend- 
ent discoveries?  Bishop  Butler  says  that  "although  objec- 
tions against  the  evidence  of  Christianity  are  most  seriously  to 
be  considered,  yet,  objections  against  Christianity  itself  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  frivolous  ;  almost  all  objections  against  it, 
except  those  which  are  alleged  against  the  particular  proofs  of 
its  coming  from  God."*  If  any  objections,  to  Christianity  be 
frivolous,  they  are  the  very  ones  now  under  discussion — objec- 
tions which  oppose  themselves  to  its  higher  doctrines.  For,  as 
was  said  before,  a  clear  instance  of  the  violation  of  any  com- 
mon and  natural  truth  would  be  a  valid  objection,  but  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  supernatural  statements ;  they  cannot 
violate  any  known  truth,  because  they  are  confessedly  above 
and  without  the  circle  of  present  knowledge.  To  quote  the 
language  of  another,  f  "  to  justify  a  negative  judgment  upon 
internal  grounds,  there  must  be  contradiction  to  previous  knowl- 
edge. The  very  idea  of  the  supernatural  involves  the  idea 
that  its  discoveries  are  new.  The  field  which  it  occupies  is 
inaccessible  to  our  natural  faculties,  and  having  no  previous 
information  of  the  subject  it  discloses,  we  cannot  condemn  it 
on  account  of  inconsistency  with  known  truth.  The  revelation, 
in  this  aspect,  is  the  source  of  new  ideas,  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  every  other  source,  and  it  is  to  be  ex])ected  that  they 
should  difier  as  widely  from  those  derived  from  experience  as 
these,  in  turn,  differ  among  themselves.  When  truths  be 
yond  the  reach  of  nature  are  announced  upon  the  authority 
of  God,  a  new  world  is  opened  to  reason,  a  world  of  invi- 
sible realities  and  mysterious  things.  All  may  be  strange 
and  unexpected  as  the  scenes  of  the  moon  or  some  distant 
planet  would  be  to  a  traveller  from  earth.  Still,  as  such  a 
traveller  would  be  guilty  of  great  folly  in  refusing  to  credit  his 
senses  because  the  appearances  before  him  differed  from  those 
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in  the  world  he  had  left,  so  reason  would  be  guilty  of  equal 
folly  in  rejecting  the  disclosures  of  revelation  because  they 
were  unlike  the  discoveries  of  nature.  We  are  no  more  com- 
petent to  say,  beforehand,  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  revealed 
than  we  are  to  pronounce,  independently  of  experience,  upon 
the  species  of  information  which  our  senses  might  be  expected 
to  supply.  The  embryo  in  the  womb  is  as  capable  of  predict- 
ing what  sort  of  a  world  it  shall  enter,  as  natural  reason  of 
predicting  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Kevelation  may 
again  be  likened  to  a  new  sense,  unfolding  to  reason  a  new 
field  of  ideas ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  preposterous  to  dis- 
credit its  testimony  because  it  was  different  from  that  of  nature, 
than  it  would  be  to  despise  the  information  of  the  eye,  because 
it  differed  from  that  of  the  ear.  We  have  no  natural  measures 
of  supernatural  mysteries,  and  as  they,  therefore,  cannot  con- 
tradict philosophy  or  science,  they  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
wisdom  of  men." 

6.  These  objections  proceed  on  false  notions  of  the  proper 
limitation  of  our  faculties.  We  admit  the  principle  that  "the 
competency  of  reason  to  judge  in  any  case,  is  the  measure  of 
its  right.^^  Whatever  reason  is  ahle  to  do,  it  has  the  right  to 
do.  It  is  a  question  strictly  of  ability.  We  deny  the  compe- 
tency of  reason  to  raise  these  objections.  An  arrogant  notion 
of  its  sufficiency  prompts  to  these  speculations.  Humility,  the 
most  emphatic  dictate  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  sacred  duty 
of  religion,  will  be  the  salutary  lesson  taught  by  correct  views 
of  the  bounds  within  which  reason  can  move. 

These  mysteries  respect  God  :  the  difficulties  presented  by 
them  hinge  on  their  connection  with  him.  Hence,  by  show- 
ing the  relations  of  our  knowledge  to  the  Divine  Being,  we 
expose  the  absurdity  of  these  objections,  and  indicate  the  legit- 
imate bounds  of  our  inquiries. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  radical  truth,  that  in  no  such  sense  as 
these  cavils  suppose  can  we  be  said  to  Jcnow  God. 

The  impossibility  of  thus  knowing  Him  is  double  ;  first,  as 
He  is  infinite^  and  secondly,  as  He  is  an  infinite  Being.  If 
we  know  nothing  of  Him  except  that  he  is  infinite^  we  can 
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demonstrate  our  ignorance ;  and  then,  in  the  next  place,  we 
can  give  special  reasons  why  we  cannot  know  adequately  such 
an  infinite  as  He  is. 

Because  He  is  infinite,  we  must  fail  to  conceive  His  leing  and 
His  Gharaoter.  In  the  case  of  the  finite  this  latter  difficulty 
does  not  meet  us.  We  can  think,  separately,  the  qualities  of 
man,  and  then  embrace  them  all  in  a  consummate  thought, 
and  thus  present  the  true  and  adequate  idea  of  man.  But  we 
cannot  fully  apprehend  the  Divine  attributes  separately^  much 
less  combine  them  in  one  grand  conception.  The  quality  of  the 
attribute,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is,  to  some  extent,  appreciable 
by  us ;  but  its  infinity^  which  is  essential  to  it  as  a  character- 
istic of  God,  transports  it  beyond  our  reach. 

To  illustrate — we  can  think  of  power  and  of  wisdom,  but 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  we  cannot  cogitate.  "We  can  appre- 
ciate love^  but  Divine  love  we  strive  in  vain  to  fathom. 

Now,  if  His  nature  and  perfections  be  necessarily  presented 
under  the  character  of  infinite — if  the  sublime  definition  be 
true  that  "  He  is  infinite  and  eternal  in  His  being,"  and  in  all 
His  attributes,  then  it  is  evident  that  He  stands  the  great  rep- 
resentative of  one  pole  of  the  unconditioned.  But  not  en- 
tirely so — for,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  a  great  philoso- 
pher, "  the  Divinity,  in  a  certain  sense  is  revealed,  in  a  certain 
sense  is  concealed^  "  He  exhibits  himself  under  certain  rela- 
tions to  us ;  we  only  apprehend  these  relations,  we  cannot 
know  His  nature.  We  know  Him  in  His  relations — we  do  not 
know  Him  in  Himself."  '^  He  is,  at  once,  known  and  un- 
known." 

"  The  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must 
be  an  altar  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God  " — that  is  to 
say,  beyond  our  partial  and  relative  knowledge  of  God,  there 
stretches  out  a  boundless  expanse  that  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  relations  condition  God.  They 
only  limit  and  define  our  attitude  with  respect  to  certain  mani- 
festations of  God,  which,  whatever  else  may  be  true  of  it,  we 

aver  is  not  the  posture  of  cognition.    His  thoughts  and  aflfec- 
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tions  (so  to  speak)  are  not  changed  or  modified  by  these  rela- 
tions. To  illustrate  by  contrast  with  man  ;  the  qualities  of  our 
nature  depend  on  the  relationships  that  we  hold  for  their  ex- 
istence. For  example,  the  feeling  of  paternity  cannot  arise  in 
the  heart  until  a  man  becomes  a  father.  But  God,  in  giving 
ns  the  adoption  of  sons  and  proclaiming  himself  "  our  Father," 
does  not  develope  any  principle  of  His  nature  hitherto  dor- 
mant, but  only  exhibits  what  already  existed. 

In  one  view  of  the  case  then,  God  is  the  unconditioned ^  in 
another,  he  is  relatively  revealed. 

Under  this  distinction  we  propose  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
these  objections  to  a  system  claiming  to  be  Divine,  by  proving, 
first,  that  considered  as  unconditioned^  we  know  nothing  of 
Him ;  and  secondly,  that  considered  as  revealed^  we  do  not 
know  enough. 

The  unconditioned  cannot  be  an  ohject  of  thought. 

God  is  infinite — the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  as  defined  by 
Hamilton,  are  the  species  and  extremes  of  the  unconditioned. 
It  is  a  high  principle  of  a  correct  philosophy  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned cannot  be  immediately  known ;  that  our  knowledge 
is  only  of  that  w^hich  is  conditioned. 

That  which  is  limited  by  space.,  unless  it  be  absolutely  limited, 
that  is,  confined  to  the  smallest  portion  of  space  possible,  is 
conditioned  ;  if  it  be  thus  unconditionally  limited  it  is  called 
the  absolute  ;  if  it  be  unconditionally  unlimited  it  has  traversed 
the  entire  meridian  of  the  conditioned,  and  stands  at  the  other 
pole  of  the  unconditioned,  and  is  called  the  infinite.  So,  that 
which  is  limited  by  time,  unless  it  be  bounded  by  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  time,  is  conditioned.  And  so,  also,  that 
which  is  comprehended  in  thought  is  conditioned  ;  for  "  to 
think  is  to  condition."  At  the  two  extremes  of  the  range  of 
human  conception,  stand  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  ;  on  the 
one  hand  that  which  transcends  our  powers  by  its  vastness,  and 
on  the  other,  that  which  avoids  our  curiosity  by  its  littleness — 
as  by  a  faint  analogy,  in  the  material  world,  the  starry  spheres 
surpass  our  observation,  and  the  final  atoms  elude  it. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  infinite 
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and  the  absolute,  occupy  identical  relations  to  thought,  they 
sustain  similar  relations  to  existence  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  neither  of  them  can  be  realized  in  thought,  that  neither 
exists.  They  are  contradictories.  The  doctrine  "  of  contradic- 
tories is  the  highest  principle  in  Logic,  it  is,  that  of  two  con- 
tradictories, both  cannot,  but  one  must  be  true."  "We  may  not 
be  able  to  conceive  of  either,  but  one  may  be  shown  fo  be  false, 
and  hence  the  other  must  be  true.  For  example,  man's  moral 
liberty^  and  the  doctrine  o^  fate^  are  both  inexplicable  and  in- 
conceivable ;  yet,  the  latter  being  shown  to  be  false  as  traversing 
our  sense  of  responsibility,  the  former  must  be  true,  though  it 
still  remain  inconceivable.  But  further,  of  these  two  species 
of  the  unconditioned,  whatever  is  true  of  one,  is  false  as- re- 
spects the  other ;  for  example,  if  one  exist,  the  other  does  not 
exist ;  so  that  though  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  thought, 
they  sustain  exactly  opposite  relations  to  existence.  Now  we 
know,  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons,  that  the  infinite  exists, 
hence  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  absolute  does  not  exist. /~~x 
In  our  thinking,  both  are  arrived  at  by  the  law  of  "mental 
impotence ;"  they  are  negative  ideas,  and  neither  can  be  posi- 
tively construed  to  the  mind.  But  the  absolute  is  nothing  more 
than  a  negative  idea,  an  "imbecility  of  the  mind,"  while  the 
infinite,  beside  this  relation  to  thought,  has  a  real  and  substan- 
tial existence  among  things.  Then,  on  the  principle  that  the 
knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one,  it  follows  that  we  know  as 
much  of  the  absolute,  which  is  proven  to  have  no  existence,  as 
we  do  of  the  infinite,  i.  e.  nothing. 

Let  us  observe,  in  the  next  place,  a  striking  fact  which  meets 
us  at  the  outset ;  amid  all  the  speculations  of  the  world,  man 
has  never  made  any  advance  in  his  knowledge  of  the  infinite, 
whether  infinite  space,  or  infinite  duration,  or  infinite  degree, 
or  the  nature  of  God — using  the  term  "  nature'^  to  express  the 
correlation  of  his  attributes,  and  not  the  underlying  essence, 
nor  the  relations  of  his  attributes  to  us.  In'deed,  the  best  among 
the  ancients  as,  e.  ^.,  Aristotle,  denied  the  infinite  (uncondi- 
tioned) to  be  an  object  of  thought. 

Again.    In  the  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  existence 
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of  God,  consider  the  state  of  the  conclusion  reached  ;  we  first 
establish  a  negative  proposition,  and  then,  by  the  great  law 
previously  adverted  to,  infer  its  contradictory.  To  illustrate 
by  the  most  direct  and  the  most  abstruse : 

The  argument  from  design  simply  enables  us  to  deny  the 
causeless  existence  of  the  world,  and  thus  compels  us  to  receive 
its  contradictory,  creation,  which  necessarily  involves  an  intel- 
ligent agent.  We  are  placed  in  a  dilemma ;  we  behold  the 
universe,  we  must  either  say  that  it  exists  without  a  cause,  or 
that  it  was  created.  To  admit  the  first  would  run  counter  to 
the  law  of  causality  which,  though  variously  explicated  by 
Philosophers,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  nature  ;  hence 
we  must  affirm  the  latter. 

We  cannot  conceive  either  of  an  absolute  beginning  or  of 
an  eternal  existence,  and  though  knowing  that,  as  contradic- 
tories, one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false,  we  might  not  be 
able  to  determine  between  them  ;  but  if  the  former  be  shown  to 
be  ultimately  in  conflict  with  the  same  causal  law,  then  along 
with  its  falseness  the  truth  of  the  other  is  proven,  for  "  the 
knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one-" 

Further.  A  presumptive  argument  is  afibrded  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  question  in  Philosophy.  There  are  four  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned ;  two  deny  that 
it  can  be  known,  or  conceived,  viz :  the  systems  of  Kant  and 
Hamilton  ;  of  the  others,  one  afl&rms  it  to  be  cognisable,  but 
non-conceivable  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  both  cognisable  and  con- 
ceivable ;  but  these  affirmations  are  made  on  grounds  that  are 
demonstrably  either  false  and  absurd,  or  self-contradictory. 
The  first  of  these  two  is  that  of  Schelling  ;  his  position  is,  "  that 
the  unconditioned  is  cognisable,  but  not  conceivable  ;  it  can 
be  known  only  by  a  sinking  back  into  identity  with  the  abso- 
lute, but  is  incomprehensible  by  consciousness  and  reflection," 
which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  different. 

He  admits  that  we  cannot  apprehend  it  by  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  the  mind,  but  postulates  a  higher  and  extraordi- 
nary power  by  which  we  realize  the  absolute.  We  must  lose 
sight  of  all  we  know  by  consciousness,  must  lose  consciousness 
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itself,  and  being  transported  out  of  the  world,  and  out  of  our- 
selves, we  become  absorbed  into  the  infinite. 

As  described  by  a  great  critic,  "  this  theory  founds  philoso- 
phy on  the  annihilation  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  unconscious  philosopher  with  God."  To  reach  the 
point  where  this  sublime  faculty  of  intuition  shall  meet  and 
become  identified  with  the  absolute — "  by  abstraction  we  an- 
nihilate the  object,  and  by  abstraction  we  annihilate  the  sub- 
ject of  consciousness."  But  what  is  his  emphatic  question — 
what  remains  ?  The  condemning  answer  is — *'  nothing?'^  And 
further,  this  scheme,  having  destroyed  the  bonds  of  nature, 
utterly  fails  to  connect  the  finite  with  the  infinite ;  and  so,  also, 
it  is  unable  to  show  how  the  knowledge  acquired  by  intuition 
is  conveyed  to  consciousness. 

Thus  this  doctrine,  if  tried  by  common  sense,  is  absurd  ;  if 
by  philosophy,  is  false ;  if  by  religion,  is  blasphemous. 

The  next  sj^stem  attempting  to  aflford  man  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  is  that  of  Cousin. 

He  tells  us  that  we  know  the  absolute,  as  we  know  the  con- 
ditioned, by  ''  consciousness  and  reflection  ;"  that  in  the  very 
act  of  apprehending  the  finite,  our  minds  rebound  and  grasp 
the  infinite  ;  thus  appears  the  radical  vice  of  his  system,  viz : 
that  he  construes  the  finite  and  infinite  as  contradictories, 
whereas  they  are  only  contraries.  This  error  vitiaties  his  whole 
discussion. 

But,  further,  he  is  plainly  self-contradictory.  For  example, 
he  says,  "  I  can  conceive  God  only  in  his  manife^ations,  and 
the  signs  which  he  gives  of  his  existence."  *  This  observation 
is  just  and  true  ;  and  we  draw  from  it  the  inevitable  inference 
that  we  cannot  know  God  in  His  infinitude  ;  for,  as  our  author 
himself  says,  "  in  order  absolutely  to  comprehend  the  infinite 
it  is  necessaiy  to  have  an  infinite  power  of  comprehension,  and 
that  is  not  granted  to  us.  God,  in  manifesting  himself,  retains 
something   in  himself,   which  nothing  finite  can  absolutely 
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manifest ;  consequently  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  comprehend 
absolutely/^ 

Now  we  take  this  to  be  a  statement  of  the  truth  expressed 
by  us  previously,  that"  God  is  both  known  and  unknown,"  and 
which  is  shortly  after  explicitly  enunciated  by  hira  in  the 
terms,  that  God  is  at  once  the  living  God,  and  the  God  con- 
cealed, ^^  Deus  vwus  et  Deus  absconditus^'^  and  it  follows  irre- 
sistibly that  it  is  His  infinity  which  lifts  Him  immeasurably 
above  our  comprehension.  But,  at  variance  with  all  this,  our 
author,  on  the  same  page,  utters  the  remarkable  and  inconsist- 
ent declaration,  that  "  we  have  the  most  precise  idea  of  in- 
finitude." JSTow,  we  feel  certain  that  he  cannot  reconcile  this 
collision  of  sentiment  without— as  indeed  he  has  done — ma- 
king his  infinite  nothing  more  than  an  indefinite  ;  his  absolute 
but  a  relative.  , 

But  again,  he  says  "  God  is  essentially  active  and  creative," 
i.  e.  God  is  an  absolute  cause,  i.  e.  we  cannot  conceive  of  Him 
except  as  "  active  and  creative  ;"  but  action  and  creation  are 
conditions.  Now,  the  infinite  cannot  be  conditioned ;  hence 
it  is  not  as  infinite  that  we  can  conceive  God,  i.  e.  the  Divine 
infinity  is  not  an  object  of  consciousness.  Thus,  in  order  to 
connect  the  infinite  with  the  finite — God  with  the  world — he 
must  condition  the  infinite,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

All  this,  and  more,  will  be  found  exhibited  by  a  writer 
already  repeatedly  referred  to,  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  this 
author,  preceding  and  introducing  the  one  from  which  our  ex- 
cerpts are  taken.  He  proves  most  conclusively  that  "  the  re- 
strictions to  which  Cousin  subjects  intelligence,  diVine  and 
human,  implicitly  deny  a  knowledge,  even  a  conception  of  the 
absolute,  both  to  God  and  man." 

Thus,  these  two  systems  fiiil  to  subject  the  infinite  to  our  con- 
ception ;  every  scheme  making  a  similar  attempt  may  be  fun- 
damentally identified  with  one  or  the  other  of  these.     Hence 


*  Cousin's  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  sec.  5.     Note  1,  p.  104.     See  also,  Cousin's 
Elements  of  Psychology,  p.  560. 
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we  conclude  that  if  the  unconditioned  be  cogitable,  philosophy 
has  utterly  failed  to  articulate  the  method  ;  and  this  we  present 
as  a  presumptive  argument  against  its  possibility. 

In  the  next  place,  our  ability  to  conceive  the  unconditioned 
may  he  tested. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  form  the  conception  of  the  uncondition- 
ally unlimited — that  which  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  any 
greater — of  a  whole  that  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  the  part  of 
a  still  greater  whole.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  strive  to 
realize  the  unconditionally  limited — that  which  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  any  smaller — a  part  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  whole,  embracing  other  parts.  Let  us  attempt 
to  pursue  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter ;  or,  let  us  conceive 
a  universe  so  vast  that  we  cannot  add  to  it  another  world.  We 
sink  prostrate  under  the  superhuman  task.  In  striving  taat- 
tain  to  the  infinite,  we  only  reach  the  indefinite — "  than  which 
no  two  ideas  are  more  opposed." 

Endeavor  to  think  of  infinite  time  ;  we  add  year  to  year — cen- 
tury to  century,  niillenium  to  raillenium,  and  at  last  only  reach 
an  indefinite  ;  for  we  can  still  add  another  period  to  it,  we  can 
double  it,  we  can  quadruple  it. 

But  again.  We  cannot  realize  a  million  of  years,  much  less 
eternal  duration.  We  can  express,  by  a  few  figures,  ideas  of 
number  which  the  mind  will  in  vain  strive  to  grasp  ;  how  then 
shall  it  embrace  that  which  all  numbers  fail  to  convey? 

But  again.  Suppose  the  mind  able  to  retain  and  comprehend 
these  ideas  of  time,  and  let  it,  with  every  successive  act  of 
thought  add  millions  to  billions,  it  is  clear  that  eternity  alone 
will  afford  scope  to  gather,  and  to  express,  the  infinite  concep- 
tion. Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  his  powers,  the  limitations  on 
man's  existence  debar  him  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite.  He 
must,  himself,  be  eternal  (not  simply  immortal,  because  this 
involves  the  idea  of  heginning^  and  of  the  lack  of  completion) 
ere  he  can  compass  the  idea  of  eternity. 

Think  of  infinite  space  ^  however  we  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  extent  of  space,  we  are  still  able  to  think  of  a  sur- 
rounding space  beyond ;  and  if  we  embrace  that,  a  still  wider 
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circle  expands ;  and  encompassing  that,  a  still  mightier  cir- 
cumference meets  us,  and  we  feel  that  the  final  periphery  must 
be  infinite  only  because  we  utterly  fail  to  compass  it. 

If  neither  infinite  time  nor  infinite  space  can  be  conceived 
by  us,  how  shall  we  comprehend  Him  who  filleth  all  time  and 
all  space  f 

To  quote  the  language  of  the  great  Philosopher*  whose 
guidance  we  have  followed  for  some  time,  and  from  whom  we 
now  part — "Thought  necessarily  supposes  conditions j  and  as 
the  greyhound  cannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  the  eagle  out- 
soar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he 
may  be  supported,  so  the  mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of 
limitation,  within  and  through  which,  exclusively,  the  possi- 
bility of  thought  is  realized." 

This  closes  the  evidence  for  the  first  proposition — that  "  God, 
as  infinite^  cannot  be  an  object  of  thought." 

Bear  in  mind  precisely  what  we  are  attempting  to  show — 
not  that  we  have  no  idea  of  God — for  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
we  have  many  sublime  and  blessed  ideas  of  Him.  But  the 
general  proposition  is,  that  our  idea  is  inadequate.  This  is 
proven  by  two  lines  of  reasoning — the  one  just  passed  over, 
which  points  out  a  certain  quality  of  the  Divine  Being,  viz : 
infinity^  and  affirms  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  it.  To  illustrate,  we  can  conceive  of  space  and  time^ 
they  are  necessary  conditions  of  thought ;  but  of  infinite  space 
and  of  infinite  time  we  cannot  conceive.  Infinity  every  where 
stao^grers  us.  The  inference  is  that  as  this  characteristic  of  God 
is  absolutely  hidden  from  us,  the  clearest  view  of  other  fea- 
tures in  His  nature  would  still  leave  Him  partly  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  our  conception  of  Him  as  a  great  whole,  would  still 
be  defective. 

The  argument  on  which  we  now  enter  tends  to  show  that 
even  of  so  much  of  His  character  as  we  do  know,  our  notion  is 
necessarily  imperfect — that  in  this  sense  we  cannot  know  Him 
fully. 


*  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.    Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned. 
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The  final  conclusion  will  be,  that  as  in  one  view  He  is  en- 
tireljabejond  our  reach,  and  in  another  only  imperfectly  known, 
^      we  are  incapable  of  judging  of  His  character,  and  purposes, 
^>  and  ways. 

We  cannot,  in  any  sense,  know  God  fully. 

We  know  any  thing  only  relatively  and  phenomenally  ;  we 
know  nothing  absolutely.  For  example,  we  know  nothing 
more  of  matter  than  its  properties ;  and  only  such  of  these  as 
display  themselves  ;  we  know  nothing  of  that  of  which  these 
are  the  qualities — nothing  of  its  essence.  It  is  only  by  a  psycho- 
logical necessity  that  reason  affirms  its  existence ;  it  is  only 
from  direct  revelation  that  faith  receives  the  statement. 
And  so  of  mind,  we  know  notliing  of  it  except  its  qualities,  and 
these  only  as  they  are  manifested.  We  know  and  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  substance  in  which  they  reside.  We  can  pronounce 
no  judgment  on  these  exhibitions  unless  they  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  previous  exhibitions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  gravity  of 
matter  does  not  enable  us  to  affirm,  or  deny,  respecting  its  ex- 
pansibility ;  but  our  knowledge  of  its  extension  fits  us  to  deny 
its  absolute  compressibility. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  truth  in 
general,  and  to  moral  truth  in  particular,  may  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  judgment  and  conscience  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, or  are  identical ;  but  this  investigation  contributes 
nothing  directly  to  contravene  or  establish  the  facts  respecting 
memory.  So,  also,  we  know  the  Deity  only  phenomenally, 
the  attributes  we  ascribe  to  Him  (independently  of  Scripture) 
are  but  generalizations  of  his  various  modes  of  action.  We 
know  what  He  is,  only  from  what  He  has  done. 

If,  now.  He  should  manifest  qualities  new  and  difierent  from 
any  before  exhibited,  we  possess  no  measures  by  which  to 
judge  of  them,  or,  if  in  a  new  procedure  attributes  formerly 
known  sbould  be  develojied  in  connection  with  others  hitherto 
concealed,  we  are  not  competent  to  pronounce  what  modifica- 
tion of  action  this  fresh  adjustment  will  entail. 

Now,  the  Grospel  is  a  new  and  an  extraordinary  display  of 
13 
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the  Divine  perfections ;  hence,  we  are  disqualified  frona  pro- 
nounciirg  against  it,  either  as  false  or  absurd. 

The  notion  that  our  ignorance  of  God,  and  His  purposes,  is 
entirely  owing  to  onr  earthly  and  fallen  state,  and  that  when 
disembodied  and  glorified,  we  shall  know  these  mysteries  per- 
fectly, or  even  approximate  a  clear  conception  of  them,  is  en- 
tirely assumptive.  We  yield  our  opponents  too  much  in  ad- 
mitting it.  Philosophy  and  religion  alike  rebuke  the  opinion. 
Instructed  by  the  one,  and  armed  with  the  other,  we  drive  our 
enemies  from  the  out-posts  of  infidelity,  into  the  very  citadel 
of  Atheism  /  for,  as  a  heathen  writer  says,  "  a  God  known 
would  be  no  God  at  all." 

Our  present  untoward  circumstances  are  undoubtedly  hin- 
drances; but  a  permanent  and  immovable  barrier  is  found  in 
the  limitation  of  our  faculties  ;  a  limitation  attaching  to  us  as 
creatures.  We  can  never  fully  know,  because  we  shall  always 
be  finite.  As  Christians,  we  are  contident  of  the  correctness 
of  this  principle,  which  we  urge  resistlessly  against  our  adver- 
saries, because  it  accords  with  the  statements  of  Scripture  re- 
specting another  and  higher  order  of  intelligence.  Peter,  re- 
ferring to  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  perfections  now  being 
enacted  on  earth,  says,  "  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into  ;"  and  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  mystery  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  had  been  hid  in  God,  and  of  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  involved  in  it,  and  of  the  eternal  purpose  embra- 
cing it,  declared  that  all  these  things  are  to  be  made  known  to 
the  heavenly  principalities  by  the  Church.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  lofty  intelligences  of  heaven  are  dependent  on 
the  transactions  of  earth  for  fuller  insight  into  the  perfections 
and  nature  of  God. 

Now,  while  this  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  attainments 
in  the  heavenly  state  as  we  sometimes  dream  of,  it  furnishes 
important  hints  respecting  the  relation  of  the  highest  created 
intelligence  to  the  infinite  Being.  It  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages quoted  that  they  do  not  directly  gaze  upon  and  conceive 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  nor  fully  comprehend  His 
works  and  designs ;  but  that  by  earnest  study  of  the  develope- 
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ment  of  His  plans,  they  catch  glimpses  of  Him,  who,  to  them, 
as  to  all  creatures,  is  unknowable  and  inconceivable.  "We  also 
infer  that  there  will  be  no  radical  change  in  our  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  ;  we  shall  possess  jncreased  facilities,  both 
by  reason  of  personal  improvement,  and  a  more  advantageous 
position,  but  the  conditions  of  thought  will  remain  essentially 
the  same. 

God  is  infinite ;  but  this  is  not  a  conclusive  expression  of 
Deity.  He  is  not  only  infinite,  He  is  also  a  Spirit ;  He  is  not 
only  infinite,  but  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  goodness 
and  truth  are  attributes  of  His  nature.  True,  infinity  may  be 
predicated  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  God — His  love  is 
infinite,  His  justice  is  infinite,  His  power  is  infinite,  His  wis- 
dom is  infinite  ;  but  infinity  does  not  destroy  these  qualities ; 
it  exalts  them,  and  renders  them  perfections.  God,  then,  is 
something  else  than  simply  infinite — this  is  our  loftiest  idea  of 
Him,  He  is  God  ^  that  is,  by  whatever  we  ascribe  to  Him  as 
God,  other  than  infinity.  He  is  distinguished  from  other  infini- 
ties— space,  time,  and  degree  :  even  as  \^  infinity  He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  whatever  is  limited. 

God  is  not  identical,  in  our  conception,  with  infinite  space 
and  duration ;  yet  they  are  infinite.  Now,  in  what  is  God 
distinguished  from  other  infinites  ?  In  two  ways — by  attri- 
butes, and  by  relations.  These,  considered  as  qualities  and  re- 
lations^ we  can  partially  apprehend ;  considered  as  infinite^ 
we  cannot  apprehend  them  at  all ;  and  considered  as  the  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  an  infinite  Being^  our  notion  must  be 
utterly  inadequate. 

God  is  a  spirit,  and  has  manifested  the  attributes  of  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness  ;  these  are  clearly  seen  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made ;  so  that  men  are  without  excuse  in  their  ignorance  and 
sin.  And  they  are  revealed  in  His  word  with  fuller  light,  and 
greater  emphasis ;  and  thus  impose  on  us  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  render  the  correspondent  duties. 

We  conceive  and  feel  these  attributes  as  substantial  and 
sublime  realities  ;  yet  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  our  notion 
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of  them  falls  far  below  the  reality.  And  the  comparatively  fee- 
ble impressions  they  make  on  us,  show  that  they  have  never  been 
pressed  on  our  minds  with  their  full  weight;  still  these  attri- 
butes distinguish  Him  from  other  infinities,  and  give  us  the 
idea,  not  of  space,  or  of  time,  or  of  degree,  but  of  God. 

In  the  next  place,  God  sustains  to  us  the  relations  of  Crea- 
tor, of  Rider,  of  Judge,  of  Saviour,  of  Father ;  no  other  infi- 
nite is  capable  of  such  relations,  and  in  apprehending  these 
relations,  we  embrace  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  God. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  that  we  can  contemplate  Him 
in  these  lofty  and  lovely  attitudes.  But  we  have  not  exhausted 
their  significance ;  we  do  not  know  all  that  is  meant  by  these 
gracious  terms.  We  count  not  ourselves  to  have  apprehended, 
but  are  continually  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  and  pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God.  And  let  us  remember  that  this  confession  of 
ignorance  is  made  by  an  inspired  Apostle,  who  had  conversed 
face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  been  wrapt  to  the 
third  heaven,  and  perjnitted  to  witness  mysteries  which  it  was 
not  lawful  to  disclose.  He  comes  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  ;  his  spirit  radiant  like  the  face  of  Moses,  with  celestial 
brightness,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit  tells 
us  that  e3''e  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  that  God  has  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him.  And  this  is  our  conclusion — ■ 
that  we  only  know  in  part. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  appreciate  these  relations  with- 
out knowing  Him  fully  ?  We  can  !  We  may  know  so  much 
of  Him  without  knowing  all.  We  recognize  the  sun  as  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  yet 
Astronomy  fails  to  describe  the  nature  of  that  glorious  orb  ; 
and  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  a  world  on  fire,  or  an  opaque  body 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  and  heated  atmosphere,  or  whether 
the  vast  conflagration  be  supplied  with  combustible  matter  by 
the  constant  falling  in  of  comets. 

The  child  loves  and  recognizes  its  father,  but  may  be  utterly 
unaware  that  he  is  a  powerful  statesman,  a  profound  scholar, 
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or  a  mighty  captain.  It  knows  his  relationship  to  it;  it  feels 
the  tenderness  he  lavishes,  but  of  his  great  schemes,  lofty 
thoughts,  and  gigantic  labors  it  is  entirely  ignorant.  So  we 
may  know  what  God  is  to  ns,  but  we  do  not  know  what  He  is  in. 
Himself,  or  even  what  relations  He  sustains  to  other  creatures. 
If  the  instruments  of  investigation  fail  us  in  the  one  case,  the 
power  of  thought  may  be  lacking  in  the  other ;  if  we  deny 
this,  we  must  claim  ourselves  to  be  infinite. 

If,  in  conclusion,  it  be  asked  why  such  insuperable  diffi- 
culties are  allowed  'to  baffle  us,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Every  created 
being  must  be  finite  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  creature  can  embrace 
the  whole  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  infinite  ;  hence  the 
barrier  exists  in  himself,  and  though  the  present  obstacles 
should  be  overcome,  others  beyond  will  meet  us ;  the  only 
change  possible  would  be  to  remove  them  to  a  little  greater 
distance. 

In  the  next  place,  we  can  perceive  why  they  are  placed  at 
the  threshold  of  our  being.  They  constitute  a  salutary  discip- 
line by  teaching  us  the  lessons  of  humility  and  human  weak- 
ness. It  is  proper  that  these  wholesome  instructions  should  be 
conveyed  to  us  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  otherwise,  man's 
arrogance,  being  unimpeded  in  the  beginning  of  its  course, 
would  acquire  a  resistless  force.  And,  in  the  next  place,  were 
the  lessons  removed  too  far  from  us,  but  few  would  reach  the 
point  of  instruction ;  the  voice  of  rebuke  to  human  pride  would 
fall  upon  the  ear  of  a  solitary  thinker  here  and  there,  instead 
of  being  sounded  in  the  hearing  of  every  man  who  thinks 
at  all.  As  most  men  derive  their  notions  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  not  from  personal  observation,  but  from,  it  may 
be,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  more  adventurous  travellers, 
so  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  would  not  be 
received  as  an  universal  truth,  but  simply  as  the  uncertain  re- 
port of  some  philosopher  who  had  been  in  the  clouds. 

But  while  Christianity  presents  these  sublime  mysteries  in 
such  an  aspect  as  to  rebuke  the  arrogance,  and  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  pride  of  the  unbeliever,  she  holds  them  out  to 
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the  true  children  of  God  as  the  objects  of  their  faith,  venera- 
tion and  love.  Like  the  pillar  of  fire,  thej  illumine  the  path- 
way of  Israel,  but  shed  thick  darkness  on  Israel's  foes. 

As  the  ancient  mysteries  were  carefully  shrouded  from  pub- 
lic gaze,  and  none  but  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  behold 
their  awful  secrets  ;  or  by  a  more  fit  comparison,  as  only  he 
who  was  appointed  of  God,  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  dwelt  the  dreadful  Shechinah,  so,  "  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
Thus  it  is  that  that  marvellous  thanksgiving  fell  so  naturally 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  stood  with  little  children  in  his  arms, 
caressing  and  blessing  them,  but  spurned  from  his  presence  the 
lordly  Sadducee,  the  sanctimonious  Pharisee  and  the  haughty 
Scribe  :  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
cause thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 
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PRESBYTEEIAN  PREACHINa  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  maintains  its  ancient  repute  for  the 
soundness  of  its  doctrines,  the  excellenccof  its  polity,  and  the 
learning  of  its  ministry.  Its  attention  to  education,  and  its 
adaptedness  to  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  now  as  for- 
merly, commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  intel- 
ligent persons.  Its  firm  conservatism  in  these  days  of  novelties 
in  politics,  morals  and  science,  gives  to  it  a  r.trong  hold  upon 
the  sympathies  and  the  judgment  of  the  public.  It  is  still  a 
bulwark  against  error,  and  a  standard  against  iniquity.  Its 
government  still  illustrates  the  dream  of  civil  perfectibility — 
strength  in  administration,  with  popular  representation.  It 
rejoices  still  in  its  historic  renown.    It  still  j^oints  without  ex- 
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ultation,  yet  with  inoffensive  pride,  to  its  long  roll  of  patriotic 
civil  reformers,  profound  theologians,  and  eloquent  defenders 
of  the  faith.  Its  ministry  is  eminent  for  piety  and  learning. 
Among  them  are  a  few  who,  in  all  the  elements  of  ministerial 
greatness,  compare  favorably  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
any  previous  epoch.  Its  membership  love  it  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  wait  upon  its  ministrations  with  profound  veneration. 
Whilst  these  things  are  true,  yet  it  does  not  exert  the  power 
that  is  due  to  its  pure  faith,  its  admirable  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  numbers,  wealth,  intelligence  and  other  gifts  of 
its  membership.  It  does  not  lay  as  strong  a  hold,  apparently, 
upon  the  masses  as  is  laid,  for  example,  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  does  not  perform  its  proper  proportion,  therefore, 
of  the  work  to  which,  in  part  at  least,  all  Church  organizations 
are  called,  viz:  the  salvation  of  individual  souls.  If  these 
statements  be  true,  and  our  inference  from  them  legitimate,  no 
one  will  question  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  things.  If,  indeed,  affection  for  the  Church, 
and  zeal  for  its  honor,  fail  to  move  such  an*  enquiry,  the  good 
of  men  and  the  glory  of  God  imperiously  demand  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  into  all  the  causes  which 
hinder  the  usefulness  of  our  Church.  This  would  be  to  assume 
a  task  for  which  we  are  not  qualified.  They  are  numerous  ; 
we  venture  to  discuss  but  one.  That  one  lies  outside  the  range 
of  theological  or  constitutional  discussion.  We  propose  to 
leave  the  doctrines  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  intact. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  What  we  have  to  say 
is  offered  with  a  humility  that  shrinks  from  dictation,  and  yet, 
with  a  hope  that  aspires  to  usefulness.  The  cause  to  which 
we  refer  is  found  in  the  manner  of  Presbyterian  preaching. 
It  is  deficient  in  earnestness,  and  this  deficiency  is  attributa- 
ble mainly  to  the  habit  of  writing  and  reading  sermons. 

We  are  aware  that  we  present  no  new  topic  for  considera- 
tion, and  freely  admit  it  to  be  one  which  has  long  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  elicited  frequent  and  able  discussion. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unfrequently  claimed  to  be  no  longer  an  open 
question  ;  and  it  may  be  conceded,  that  a  majority  of  the  able 
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men  of  our  ministry  and  our  judicatories,  seem  to  acquiesce 
in  the  idea,  that  strength  in  matter,  logical  arrangement,  and 
scholastic  finish  are  the  properties  in  a  sermon  which  are  hest 
adapted  to  usefulness  ;  and  that  these  are  secured  most  easily 
by  writing  and  reading.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  article  makes 
no  especial  war  upon  the  former  of  these  propositions,  but  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  latter.  Not  a  few,  however,  of  the  most 
able,  conscientious,  and  observing  men  of  this  day,  Lay  and 
Clerical,  condemn  the  views  of  the  majority.  They  think  that 
Presbyterian  preaching  is  too  cold  and  didactic  ;  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed too  exclusively  to  the  intellect ;  that  it  fails  to  move 
the  heart  and  arouse  the  sympathies  ;  that  earnestness  of  man- 
ner is  quenched  in  the  abounding  waters  of  formalism,  and  as 
a  necessary  result,  men  are  not  converted,  and  the  Church 
makes  no  adequate  progress.  And  they  go  farther,  and  say 
that  these  objectionable  things  are  the  result,  in  great  part,  of 
the  habit  under  review.  If,  indeed,  the  habit  is  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  engrafted  upon  the  pulpit,  then  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  that  fixed 
fact  should  be  unsettled.  It  is  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  genius  of  our  people  and  our  institutions. 
Let  no  one  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  innovation.  We  are  not 
persons  "  studious  of  change."  Our  doctrines,  we  trust,  are 
to  remain  immovable  as  the  foundations  of  the  eternal  Throne, 
from  which  they  emanate,  and  our  beautiful  constitution  as 
stable  as  the  truth  which  it  upholds.  As  to  forms,  habits  and 
usages,  they  are  wisely  left  to  the  varying  necessities  of  times, 
occasions,  popular  conditions,  and  localities,  although  even  they 
are  to  be  touched  with  caution  and  forbearance.  But  it  would 
be  a  slander  upon  the  Presbyterian  system  to  deny  to  it  a 
power  of  adaptation.  Such  a  power  is  inherent  in  its  funda- 
mental principles.  If  that  were  wanting,  then  indeed  it  would 
soon  be  but  the  monument  of  a  by-gone  glory,  a  wreck  stranded 
upon  the  sands  of  an  already  receded  sea. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  profitable  to  enquire  whence 
came  the  reading  of  sermons.  Is  it  according  to  the  old  ways  % 
In  our  country  it  is  rather  an  ancient  usage,  it  is  true ;  but 
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still  an  innovation.    Our  Saviour  gave  no  literal  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  of  preaching.    His  example  certainly  gives 
no  countenance  to  written  discourses.    He  wrote  nothing,  but 
orally  taught  a  system  of  religion  that  has  confounded  all  hu- 
man philosophy,  and  triumphed  over  all  human  resistance. 
He  had  the  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  power,  of  a 
God,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  his  example  is  not,  in. 
this  particular,  a  guide  to  men.    We,  however,  must  believe 
that  infinite  wisdom  would  have  adopted  just  that  mode  of  pro-^ 
mulgating  the  truth  of  its  own  revelation,  best  adapted  to  the 
end.    And  although  He  caused  them  to  be  recorded  for  pro- 
pagation and  perpetuation,  yet  now,  as  then,  men  are  converted 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  ;  that  is,  the  foolishness  of  oral 
instruction.    The  old  way  was  to  speak  out  the  grand  truths  of 
redemption  with  the  plainness,  boldness,  directness  and  fervor 
of  one  awfully  in  earnest ;  the  mind  filled  with  conviction,  the 
heart  glowing  with  love,  the  eye  kindled  with  a  holy  enthusiasm, 
the  hand  raised  in  emphatic  warning,  the  voice  attuned  to  the 
varying  demands  of  persuasion,  and  the  whole  person  instinct 
with  light  and  life.     Such,  I  imagine,  was  IToah,  great  primal 
type  of  the  true  minister,   when  he  preached  righteousness 
and  a  coming  deluge.    Such  was  Peter,  when  Pentecostal  tri- 
umphs crowned  his  ministry,  and  Paul,  when  he  made  to  trem- 
ble the  governor  at  Oesarea,  or  shook  alike  the  Mythology  of 
the  Grreeks  at  Athens,  and  the  Paganism  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Imperial  City.     Such   was   Apollos,    when   he   watered  the 
Churches,  and  the  amiable  John,  when  he  led  the  untaught 
Galiileans  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Such  was  Luther  at  Worms, 
the  Scottish  Reformers  on  the  hill-sides,  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and 
the  Blairs  and  Tennents  of  our  Church  Colonial  History.   The 
historical  argument,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  demonstrative  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  done  the  largest  amount  of  good  in 
all  the  Churches,  have  preached  the  Gospel  without  the  aid  of 
manuscripts.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  it.    If  it  be  said 
that  the  example  of  the  Apostles  proves  nothing,  because  they 
were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  reply  that  if  the  man- 
ner of  their  preaching  was  inspired,  about  which  we  presume 
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not  to  speak,  that  manner  was  given  for  our  instruction.  Hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  means  that  were  effective  then,  to  subdue  it 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Cross,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  will 
be  eflective  now. 

To  avoid  misconstruction,  let  it  be  understood  that  no  cen- 
sure is  intended  to  be  cast  upon  those  who  read.  They  act 
from  a  well-considered  sense  of  duty,  and  are  among  the  best 
men  of  the  ministry.  Their  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches.  They 
are  trained  to  a  habit  from  which  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some 
instances,  impossible  to  depart.  Those  who  are  but  entering 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  others  who  can  preach 
with  equal  facility  upon  either  plan,  but  read  from  choice,  as 
being  more  useful  and  less  exacting,  may  and  ought  to  review 
this  whole  subject.  The  suggestions  of  this  article  are  intend- 
ed for  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries, 
and  others  who  are,  in  the  providence  of  God,  advisors  of  stu- 
dents of  Divinity — for  students  themselves,  and  those  who 
have  but  recently  donned  the  ministerial  harness.  We  crave 
the  indulgence  of  grave  and  learned  fathers  and  doctors.  It 
can  do  no  harm,  if  no  good,  for  them  to  know  the  views  of 
one  who  does  not  wear  their  cloth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood 
that  every  thing  is  repudiated  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
except  unwritten  discourses.  Far  from  it.  Yarious  are  the 
agencies  ordained  of  God  to  draw  his  erring  creatures  to  Him- 
self. The  sacred  volume,  religious  literature,  exposition,  dis- 
sertation, the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Church,  provi. 
dence,  nature,  art,  science,  all  commend  and  enforce  the  reli- 
gion of  heaven.  And  various,  too,  are  the  agencies  of  minis- 
terial service.  The  true  minister  is,  in  his  life  and  character, 
a  continuous  appeal,  a  perpetual  discourse.  His  daily  walk, 
his  private  conversation,  his  whispered  councils,  his  closet  la- 
bors, the  air  and  attitude  of  the  man,  are  eloquent  testimo- 
nials of  his  fidelity  to  the  injunction  of  his  great  commission. 
Certainly  there  are  times  and  occasions  when  written  sermons 
are  appropriate.  Upon  the  opening  of  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  Assemblies ;  when  peculiarly  important  subjects  are  to  be 
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presented  to  peculiarly  intelligent  audiences ;  whenever  and 
wherever  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  upon  authority  and  with  argument ;  when  pastors  find 
it  desirable  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  tenets  of  their  own 
communion,  and  upon  all  like  occasions,  the  manner  of 
preaching  may  be  safely  left  to  a  wise  discretion.  What  we 
insist  upon  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the  pulpit,  for 
the  edification  of  saints,  and  particularly  when  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel  are  presented,  and  men  are  to  beVooed  and  won 
to  the  allegiance  of  God,  the  manuscript  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  herald  of  heaven  should  blow  the  trumpet  with  unob- 
structed breath.  "Writing  is  a  valuable  disciplinary  exercise, 
and  conduces  to  accurate  thinking  and  logical  reasoning.  But 
writing,  even  without  a  purpose  to  read,  should  be  occasional 
only  ;  otherwise  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  what  I  propose 
to  show  is  far  better — a  habit  of  thinking,  reasoning  and  speak- 
ing, without  the  aid  of  pen  and  paper.  If  one  must  needs 
write,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  is  equally  urgent  that 
he  burn  what  is  written.  With  cheerfulness,  and,  we  will  add, 
with  gratitude,  we  concede  that  earnestness  and  eloquence  are 
not  always  incompatible  with  reading.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  servants  of  the  Church,  wise,  good,  and  great  men, 
always  read.  What  then  ?  Wliy,  they  are  eloquent  and  suc- 
cessful by  reason  of  singular  gifts,  in  spite  of  the  manuscript. 
But  you,  O  Brother,  that  have  not  these  gifts,  if  you  would 
add  dailv  to  the  Church  of  such  as  shall  be  saved,  and  multi- 
ply  the  stars  in  your  own  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  swell  the 
anthem  of  the  redeemed  which  shall  roll  around  the  Throne 
forever,  discard  the  manuscript ! 

The  following  form  of  words,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any  other, 
embraces  the  great  theme  of  all  evangelical  preaching :  Man 
is  a  fallen  creature,  and  has  by  sin  incurred  the  just  condem- 
nation of  God,  yet  is  recoverable,  and  can  only  be  recovered 
through  faith  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  the  Father.  This  is  the 
life-time  text  of  the  minister.  It  is  wide  in  its  range,  as  the 
entire  scheme  of  man's  redemption,  and  awful  as  his  eternal 
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destiny.    Its  capacity  for  amplification  is  boundless.    He  is 
its  expositor,  its  advocate,  and  its  exponent. 

Salvation  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  the  central 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  Cross  is  the  sign  in  which  humanity 
conquers.  Around  this  revolves  the  glorious  machinery  of 
redemption.  To  the  Cross  all  truth  and  all  morals  converge.  Go 
where  he  may  in  the  fields  of  theological  enquiry,  if  he  is 
called  of  God,  the  minister  will  return  ever  and  anon  to  the 
Cross.  In  it  all  the  mysteries  of  revelation  find,  if  not  a  full, 
a  sufficient  solution.  In  its  presence,  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and 
formularies,  and  distinctions,  are  as  nothing.  0,  the  power, 
the  glory,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Cross!  Great,  too,  is  the 
mystery  of  conversion  !  A  soul  saved,  through  an  agency  so 
simple  as  to  be  denounced  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world  as 
foolishness.  A  word,  a  text,  a  tear,  a  sigh,  may,  by  grace, 
achieve  that  which  all  the  rhetoric  of  all  the  schools  is  impo- 
tent to  accomplish — conviction  of  sin ;  and  then  follows, 
again,  by  grace,  repentance,  faith  and  rejoicing.  A  sinful  man 
stands  confessed  a  new  creature — radiant  with  the  joys  of 
Heaven.  The  first,  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  ministry, 
is  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified — to  rear  the  Cross  in 
the  vision  of  all  men.  He  is  a  swift  herald  to  announce  good 
news — a  messenger  of  mercy,  tendering  terms  to  a  revolted 
world.  His  leading  objects  are  to  convince  men  that  they  are 
lost  sinners,  that  they  may  be  saved,  and  that,  among  the  de- 
clared possibilities  of  God's  omnipotence,  there  is  no  salvation 
but  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  We  stop  not  now  to  illustrate  the 
inefi'able  solemnity  of  his  vocation.  Would  that  all  who  read 
these  lines  might  realize  the  extent  of  obligation,  the  labor, 
fidelity,  responsibility  and  sacrifice  expressed  in  the  exclama- 
tion, "Who  is  suflScient  for  these  things  ? "  We  recognize  the 
received  opinion  that  the  ministry  are  called  of  God,  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  How  called,  whether 
especially,  or  under  that  general  Providence  which  appoints 
alike  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  and  the  fall  of  an  empire,  it  is  boot- 
less to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  every  minister  who 
does  the  work  of  his  place,  is  there  by  Divine  appointment. 
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It  is  the  saored  ministry,  because  his  work  is  sacred.  It  differs 
from  all  the  professions  among  men  in  this,  that  he  who  enters 
if  is,  by  that  act,  dead  to  the  pursuits  and  the  good  of  time, 
and  consecrated  to  the  affairs  of  eternity.  This  is  the  Gospel 
theory  of  the  responsible  status  of  the  preacher.  Terrific,  be- 
yond all  imagining,  will  be  the  accounting  of  those  who  per- 
vert it  to  secular  purposes;  who  make  the  desk  a  license  for 
licentiousness  ;  who  convert  the  temples  of  the  living  God  into 
theatres  for  the  exhibition  of  profane  wit,  the  agitations  of'* 
politics,  the  propagation  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  and  the 
display  of  pride,  vanity  and  malevolence.  With  us  it  is  free 
from  such  desecration.  A  practical  construction  of  this  death 
is  not  that  he  shall  hold  no  connection  with  the  things  of  time, 
that  he  shall  not  partake  in  its  innocent  joys,  in  the  pleasures 
of  literature,  society,  and  family  life — that  he  shall  not  regard 
the  high  obligations  of  master,  parent  and  citizen ;  but  this, 
that  all  he  does,  or  declines  to  do,  shall  have  for  its  paramount 
object  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  require  more,  would  be  to 
exact  of  humanity  impossible  perfectness ;  and  to  require  less, 
would  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  ministerial  obligation  pre- 
scribed in  the  Word  of  God.  Although  called  of  God,  no  one 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  is  inspired — inspired  in  the  sense 
of  a  Divine  communication  as  to  acts,  words,  attitudes,  loco- 
motion, and  mode  of  utterance.  Faith  is,  we  know,  the  gift 
of  God.  Conversion  is  from  the  Spirit — not  from  the  preacher. 
Yet,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  fulfill  his  trust,  he  is  a 
responsible  free  agent.  How  the  agency  of  the  pulpit  co-works 
with  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  mystery,  in  the  presence  of 
which  it  becomes  human  knowledge  to  veil  its  face.  Nor  does 
Presbytery  interfere  to  control  it.  Whether,  then,  we  look  to 
his  commission  from  God,  or  the  Presbytery,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  read  or  not,  according  to  his  convictions  of  duty.  The 
choice  is  personal,  and  so  is  the  responsibility.  By  all  the 
obligations  of  his  high  calling,  by  the  sanctions  of  God's  word, 
by  the  wants  of  a  dying  world,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  he 
is  constrained  to  address  his  fellow-men  just  in  that  way  which 
promises  the  accomplishment  of  the  largest  amount  of  good. 
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What  is  that  way  ?  What  is  it  at  the  Southi  This  question 
cannot  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  usage,  however  long  con- 
tinued; to  the  opinion  of  departed  worthies,  however  vene- 
rated ;  to  convenience,  aptitude,  taste,  or  reputation.  We  live 
in  what  is  called  an  age  of  progress,  characterized  by  new 
conditions  of  society,  brought  about  by  changes  in  industrial 
pursuits,  social  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking.  Improvements 
in  Science,  and  discoveries  in  Art,  have  made  ours  an  epoch 
unlike  all  others.  Society,  to  one  familiar  with  its  state  twenty 
years  ago,  wears  the  aspect  of  a  new  creation.  It  invoices  the 
adaj)tation-jpower  of  the  Church.  It  calls  upon  its  ministry  to 
determine  whether  a  style  of  preaching  adapted  to  a  world  in 
repose,  may  not  be  unsuited  to  a  world  in  motion. 

Dealing  now  in  generalities,  the  business  of  the  preacher  is 
to  defend  the  truth,  to  edify  believers,  and  to  persuade  men 
to  repentance.  Whether  he  addresses  himself  to  one  or  to  all 
these  objects,  so  far  from  being  an  aid,  his  manuscript  is  a 
hindrance.  He  is  to  defend  the  truth  against  the  assaults  of 
infidelity ;  against  the  interpolations  and  false  constructions  6f 
sectaries  and  schismatics  ;  against  ancient  error  and  modern 
reforms.  To  do  this  effectively,  he  must  bring  to  his  work 
learning  and  logic.  He  must  be  furnished  with  the  material 
of  successful  controversy.  He  must  be  an  educated  man,  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  discussion.  Suppose  that  he  is  all  this  : 
is  it  necessary  to  an  available  use  of  his  resources  that  he  write 
out  his  argument?  Can  he  not  prepare  without  the  interven- 
tion of  writing?  The  assumption  is  that  he  cannot — or,  at 
least,  that  he  cannot  so  prepare  as  to  make  his  preparation 
reliable  when  he  appears  before  the  people.  This  enquiry 
should  start  at  the  right  point.  It  should  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  may  be^conceded  that  when  the  habit  of  writing  has 
grown  to  be  inveterate,  he  cannot  trust  to  any  other  prepara- 
tion. But  may  not  the  Student  of  Divinity,  or  the  recent  Li- 
centiate, so  accustom  himself  to  merely  intellectual  prepara- 
tion, as  to  make  it  not  only  available,  but  comparatively  easy? 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  grasp  of  a  pen — there  is  no  inspira- 
tion in  goose-quills  or  steel-points.    But  we  are  told  that  wri- 
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ting  is  an  aid  to  memory.  An  aid  to  memory  ?  It  destroys 
the  memory,  and  is  made  a  substitute  for  it.  lN"o  faculty  is 
more  improvable  than  memory  by  uae,  and  none  more  easily 
impaired  by  desuetude.  It  may  be  made  almost  miraculously 
retentive,  or  impressionless  as  water.  No  wonder  that  the 
student,  taught  from  the  beginning  that  writing  is  indis- 
pensable, and  following  up  the  instructions  of  the  lecture-room 
by  rigid  adherence,  when  he  would  preach  extempore^  finds 
that  his  memory  is  weak,  that  his  argument  is  loose  and  con- 
fused, and  his  services  unimpressive.  No  wonder  that  he  so 
covets  the  confidence  and  repose  of  a  manuscript.  He  is  com- 
fortable upon  it,  and  his  hearers  are  quite  at  ease  under  it.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  wholly  inexpedient,  and  is  instructed  persistently  in  the 
art  of  mental  preparation — and  when  he  enters  the  ministry 
inscribes  his  thoughts  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  and  by 
practice  acquires  the  habit  of  oral  argumentation  ;  he  need  not 
fear  failure.  He  reposes  upon  the  fidelity  of  an  exercised 
mind ;  he  is  free  to  display  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the 
orator ;  he  has  scope  and  verge  for  the  occasional  creations  of 
the  moment ;  he  feels  the  power  of  intellectual  affinity,  and 
with  imperial  sway  he  rules  his  audience.  The  preparation 
necessary  is  nof.  a  composition  in  words.  He  who  is  master  of 
his  subject,  who  thinks  clearly,  is,  as  to  words,  already  pre- 
pared. What  we  conceive  strongly,  we  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
press intelligibly.  Strong  thoughts  are  the  parents  of  apt 
words.  "When  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued,  and  the  soul 
aroused,  expression  is,  with  many,  almost  an  involuntary  pro- 
cess. A  great  fact,  a  grand  truth,  an  ardent  desire,  an 
eager  hope,  or  a  disturbing  fear,  does  not  labor  for  utterance. 
The  labor  of  unwritten  composition  renders  it  impracticable. 
Whilst  verbal  preparation  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
yet  exception  to  this  general  proposition  is  to  be  recognized. 
Passages  of  great  strength,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  effect, 
are  often  increased  in  brilliancy  and  power  by  a  studied  garni- 
ture of  words.  Let  no  one  under-estimate  the  power  of  words. 
Appropriateness  of  language  is  more  than  a  grace — it  gives 
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impressiveness  to  thought.  That  preparation,  except  as  above 
indicated,  which  seems  to  be  necessary,  is  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject — a  natural  classification  of  heads  of  dis- 
course— arrangement  of  reasons  and  authorities  under  each 
head,  and  apt  illustrations.  Are  not  all  these  things  possible 
without  writing  ?  Thej  certainly  are,  in  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
formed writing  habit.  If  writing  is  indispensable  in  the  Pul- 
pit, why  is  it  that  it  is  repudiated  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Senate, 
and  at  the  Hustings  ?  It  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  eloquence  have  been  achieved  without  it.  Kevo- 
lutions  in  opinion,  in  government  and  in  manners,  have  been 
most  generally  eifected  without  it.  When  some  great  truth  is 
to  be  demonstrated,  or  right  vindicated,  or  wrong  redressed, 
the  orator  cannot  afford  to  be  encumbered  with  a  manuscript. 
He  demands  the  full  play  of  reason,  imagination,  memory, 
attitude  and  action.  He  cannot  abide  the  formal  elaborations 
of  the  closet.  Experience,  the  uncompromising  test  of  truth, 
has  demonstrated  that  men  are  led  to  conviction  and  moved  to 
action,  so  far  as  the  agency  of  the  orator  is  concerned,  by  ex- 
temporary speaking.  It  is  not  opposed  to  close  reasoning,  lo- 
gical analysis,  or  the  skillful  handling  of  facts.  If  it  were, 
the  usage  of  the  forum  would  be  sadly  at  fault.  No  class  of 
men  deal  more  in  solid  argument,  nice  distinctions  and  subtle 
discriminations,  than  the  legal  profession.  And,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  none,  except  the  ministry,  are  called 
to  the  discussion  of  more  majestic  truths.  They  use  briefs,  but 
rarely  manuscripts.  iN^either  Demosthenes  nor  Pericles  un- 
rolled the  scroll  before  Athenian  audiences.  Cicero  wielded 
the  senatorial  powers  of  Rome  ;  Pitt  controlled  England  and 
the  Continent ;  Webster  expounded  the  Constitution,  and  led 
the  American  Bar ;  and  Patrick  Henry  precipitated  Yirginia 
upon  the  issue  of  liberty  or  death.  Yet  they  read  no  speeches. 
When  the  edification  of  saints  is  the  object,  it  would  seem  that 
writing  is  still  less  desirable.  Logical  demonstration  is  not 
now  so  much  required.  The  precepts,  promises,  hopes  and 
rewards  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  exhibited.  The  conscience  is 
now  to  be  quickened — faith  is  to  be  stimulated  into  greater 
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activity,  and  the  life  to  be  guarded  with  increased  vigilance. 
Grace  communicated,  love  bestowed  and  reciprocated — charity, 
meekness,  humility  and  good  works — are  the  themes  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  virtues  and  graces  of  Christianity  belong,  in 
common,  to  the  speaker  and  his  audience.  He  speaks  from 
the  heart,  to  the  heart.  He  and  they  are  confessed  believers. 
He  communes  with  them  in  tender  expostulation,  or  grave  re- 
buke, or  guarded  commendation.  In  this  mingling  of  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  taught,  the  manuscript  has  no  place. 
Here,  surely,  preparation  need  not  assume  the  formalities  of  a 
recorded  argument.  Suppose  it  does  :  then  we  know  that  it 
breaks  the  chain  that  unites  the  hearer  and  the  preacher,  chills 
the  sensibilities  of  both,  and  leaves  the  former,  it  may  be,  in- 
tellectually edified,  but  religiously  unimproved.  It  proves 
nothing  to  reply  that  Edwards  and  Chalmers  read.  Let  ho 
man  claim  them  as  examples,  until  he  is  conscious  of  having 
reached  their  mark  in  endowments.  We  are  treating  of  com- 
mon men — the  ministry  as  a  class,  not  of  exceptional  giants. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  several  kinds  of  ministerial  ser- 
vice, it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  As  already  intimated,  the 
chief  is  the  invitation  and  warning  of  sinners.  Neither  the  in- 
struction of  believers,  nor  the  defence  of  doctrine,  is  unimpor- 
tant. But  in  our  country,  doctrinal  discussions  are  relatively 
less  necessary  than  either  the  edification  of  the  Church,  or 
appeals  to  the  impenitent.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  to 
be  defended,  but  are  they  not  better  defended  through  the 
Press — especially,  now  that  the  Press  has  become  almost 
ubiquitous  \  The  infidel,  and  the  metaphysics  of  semi-in^del 
philosophers,  are  to  be  met  by  learning,  research  and  genius, 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  their  own.  This  is  an  imperious  ob- 
ligation, which  Christianity  imposes  upon  all  her  votaries. 
The  pulpit  cannot  escape  from  it.  And,  although  with  us 
there  are  times  and  localities  which  call  for  the  vindication  of 
her  essential  truths  at  the  hands  of  the  living  preacher,  yet  it 
is  our  peculiar  distinction  that  this  is  not  often  necessary.  We 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  less  infidelity,  and  less  of  what  might 

be  called  perverted  Christianity,  at  the  South,  than  in  any  part 
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of  the  world.  There  is  abounding  iniquity,  and  haughty- 
irreverence,  and  criminal  passivity;  but  open  repudiation  of 
the  Scriptures  is  rare.  The  business,  therefore,  of  the  preacher, 
is  not  80  much  to  defend,  as  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  so  much  to  explain,  as  to  exhibit  them — 
not  so  much  to  correct  errors  of  opinion,  as  to  awaken  atten- 
tion to  acknowledged  truth  and  obligation — not  so  much  to 
demonstrate  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  induce  men 
to  accept  the  terms  of  His  salvation. 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  hearers  prefer  it,  may  fairly  stand 
for  an  argument  in  favor  of  extemporization.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Accustomed,  as  our 
people  are,  to  the  discussions  of  the  court-house,  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  canvass,  and  to  the  popular  oratory  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  ministry,  they  do  not  relish  Presbyterian  read- 
ing. It  is  immaterial  whether  this  preference  is  founded  in 
good  taste,  or  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  pr^'udice.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact.  We  need  not  be  told  that  educated 
men  must  be  interested  in  an  able  discourse,  whether  it  be  read 
or  extemporized.  We  know  this  to  be  true.  Yet  we  believe 
that  the  larger  number  of  even  that  class  of  hearers  prefer  to 
listen  to  an  able  discourse  delivered  without  the  manuscript. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  be  expedient  that  the  min- 
ister accommodate  himself,  in  this  regard,  to  the  views  of  the 
larger  number.  It  is  very  important  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  the  people  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  its 
ministry.  Unless  it  can  command  the  ear  of  the  world,  it  is 
in  vain  that  its  doctrines  are  pure,  its  polity  unobjectionable, 
and  its  preachers  able.  To  do  this,  our  ministers  should  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men.  Large  congregations  are  not  often 
homogeneous.  The  majority  are  neither  savans,  professors, 
nor  even  graduates,  and  adaptation  is  due,  not  to  the  few,  but 
to  the  many. 

Irreligious  men  are  not  predisposed  to  listen  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  The  enmity  which  they  feel  towards  God 
extends  to  the  messages  of  His  servants.  They  repel  the  moral 
overtures,  even  when  they  entertain  the  intellectual  demon- 
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strations  of  the  pulpit.  They  hear  with  the  mind,  whilst  the 
heart  is  deaf.  With  wonderful  facility,  they  distinguish  be- 
tween the  argument  and  its  moral  application  to  themselves. 
Few  feel  as  David  did,  when  the  prophet  said  to  him.  Thou 
art  the  man.  IS^ow,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  riioral 
sensibilities  of  the  hearer  be  aroused.  He  must  be  constrained 
to  view  both  the  preacher  and  himself  from  a  new  stand- 
point. The  attention  of  the  hearty  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  must 
be  secured.  This  necessity  will  exist  just  so  long  as  it  remains 
true,  that  with  the  hea/rt  man  believeth  unto  righteousness. 

To  awaken  and  retain  attention,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
the  speaker  should  believe  what  he  delivers,  but  that  he  should 
feel  it,  and  appear  to  feel  it.  Nothing  so  conciliates  an  audi- 
ence as  a  perception  of  the  sincerity  of  the  orator.  More  une- 
quivocal demonstration  of  this  is  required  of  the  preacher 
than  of  other  persons.  The  idea  that  preaching  is  a  profession 
merely,  obtains  but  too  generally.  When  it  becomes  apparent 
that  he  is  moved,  as  by  constraint,  to  preach  the  Gospel — that 
his  convictions  are  deep  and  solemn,  and  his  anxiety  for  the 
salvation  of  men  earnest ;  when  he  is  seen  to  feel  his  message^ 
then  it  is  that  their  attention  is  awakened,  and  he  holds  them 
In  command.  The  mind  lies  open  to  conviction,  and  the  heart 
expands  in  sympathy.  Something  of  sensibility  to  divine  truth 
is  lost  in  writing  and  reading.  The  fervor  of  composition  can- 
not be  carried  into  the  pulpit.  Whilst  writing,  the  mind  glows 
with  the  heat  of  its  own  action,  and  the  writer  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  adaptation  of  the  word.  In 
the  very  nature  of  his  organization,  this  cannot  last.  Pro- 
tracted tension  stiffens  or  breaks  the  bow.  When  his  work  is 
done  and  laid  aside  for  Sabbath  use,  exaltation  sinks  into  de- 
pression, and  he  meets  his  audience  with  close  reasoning  and 
finished  rhetoric,  it  may  be,  but  with  the  dullness  of  a  profes- 
sor lecturing  upon  mathematics.  Is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
they  listen  unmoved? — that  they  yield  the  attention  of  the  mind> 
but  feel  no  consciousness  of  a  sacred  relation  to  the  place,  the 
occasion  and  the  subject !  Not  one  hearer  in  fifty  needs  to  be 
convinced  of  any  essential  truth  of  Christianity.    They  are 
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convinced  already, — not  cowoicted  of  sin,  but  intellectually 
acquiescent,  in  the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  prevalent 
error  to  assume  the  contrary.  If  they  were  not,  the  road  to  the 
intellect  is  in  the  direction  of  Calvary.  Conversion  begins  at 
the  Cross.  When  the  preacher  addresses  sinners,  he  is  a  witness, 
rather  than  an  expounder.  He  testifies  upon  the  vision  of  his 
faith,  and  he  should  exhibit,  in  his  solemn  emotion  and  sub- 
dued enthusiasm,  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  a  subject  of  re- 
generating grace.  No  one  expects  of  me  to  give,  upon  philo- 
sophical principles,  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  faith  coming 
by  hearing.  Reason  cannot  account  for  it.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  so  ordained  of  God.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  Cross 
that  wins  the  heart  and  takes  captive  the  mind.  Who  can  tell 
that  tale  without  a  heaving  breast  and  a  tearful  eye  ?  It  is 
through  the  emotion  of  the  speaker  that  the  Spirit  very  often 
visits  the  soul  of  the  hearer. 

Again,  the  written  discourse  is,  in  the  judgment  o£  the  preach- 
er, the  best  presentation  of  his  subject  of  which  he  is  capable, 
and  it  is  penned  with  a  view  to  the  customary  time  allowed 
for  its  delivery.  He  has  prescribed  its  exact  boundaries.  These 
lie  may  not  transcend,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  such  new  thoughts  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  condition  of  his  audience,  he  follows  out  the  pre- 
viously constructed  sermon,  and  thus  he  loses,  perhaps,  the 
most  favorable  opportunities  of  making  salutary  impressions. 
If  he  undertakes  to  read,  and  at  the  same  time  depart,  when 
he  believes  it  proper,  from  his  manuscript,  both  the  reading 
and  the  departures  will  be  weakened.    He  cannot  do  both. 

If  a  pastor  should  read  a  sermon  of  Dr.  D  wight  or  Robert 
Hall,  surpassing  in  ability  any  thing  that  he  could  produce, 
the  exercise  would  meet  with  the  condemnation  of  nine  out  of 
ten  of  his  people,  and  repetitions  would  soon  remove  him  from 
his  place.  This  result,  we  all  know,  would  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  absence  of  sound  doctrine,  an  evangelical  spirit,  lo- 
gical arrangement,  or  "  pure  English  undefiled,"  but  by  an  uni- 
versal demand  for  the  living  preacher.  The  people  expect  not 
the  teachings  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  visible  minister,  enforced 
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by  exhibitions  of  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his  love.  Now 
is  not  something  of  this  dissatisfaction,  the  same  in  nature  and 
only  less  in  degree,  felt  when  he  reads  his  own  composition  ; 
the  thoughts  and  illustrations  of  a  past  week,  or  month  or  year  ? 
Is  he  the  preacher  who,  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  vitality, 
freshly  anointed  with  prayerful  preparation,  and  wrought  to  a 
strange  capacity  by  tbe  solemnities  of  the  present  occasion, 
stands  before  the  multitude  the  pleading  advocate  of  men,  and 
an  embassador  for  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  judgment  of  the  masses 
is  that  he  is  not. 

With  unfeigned  deference  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
strength  of  the  ministry  is  wasted  upon  rhetorical  elevation. 
Point  and  pungency  are  sacrificed  to  elegance  of  style.  Ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  finished  style  is 
unattainable  without  writing,  the  enquiry  still  remains,  how 
far  is  that  necessary  to  successful  preaching  ?  It  certainly  is 
not  indispensable.  So  far  as  it  is  made  a  substitute  for  direct- 
ness, clearness,  and  vigor,  it  is  decidedly  objectionable.  And 
if  attention  to  style  ripens  into  a  habit  of  easy  and  graceful 
presentation  of  commonplaces  and  platitudes,  it  is  a  positive 
vice.  We  know  that  the  ministry  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ards of  correct  taste  and  elegant  scholarship,  and  that  they 
contribute  more  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  common  judgment 
of  these  things  than  any  other  class  of  men.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Yet  they  are  not  professors  of  Belles  Lettres.  They  are 
the  consecrated  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God.  Literary  exe- 
cution is,  therefore,  of  secondary  importance,  and  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  master  purpose  of  declaring  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  rescue  of  men  from  the  thraldom  of  sin.  In  itself, 
it  is  not  unfriendly  to  impression  upon  cultivated  minds.  The 
Gospel  is  not  the  less  acceptable  to  such  persons,  because  pre- 
sented without  offence  to  good  taste,  ^ov  would  we  be  under- 
stood as  being  willing  to  dispense  with  the  power  of  the  min- 
istry over  education  and  literature.  The  abuse,  only,  of  what 
is  in  itself  good,  is  what  we  venture  to  censure.  What  is  the 
most  enviable  literary  reputation,  compared  with  the  value  of 
a  single  soul  ?    It  is  as  the  fresco-finish  of  St.  Peters  to  the 
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magnificence  of  its  dome.  The  application  of  these  remarks 
is,  that  written  discourses  assume  the  form,  too  frequently,  of 
labored  literary  productions — and  writing  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  ministerial  strength  to  rhetorical  finish.  The  scholar  in  the 
closet  is  naturally  prone  to  perfect,  according  to  the  standard 
of  his  own  taste,  the  productions  of  his  pen.  They  are  often 
above  the  level  of  the  majority,  whilst  the  attention  of  the 
educated  minority  is  absorbed  in  their  literary  attractions.  But 
the  reason  chiefly  why  writing  conduces  to  elaboration  of  style, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  writing"  this  is  practicable,  nay 
easy,  whilst  in  mental  preparation,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  prac- 
ticable. Finish  in  detail  is  scarcely  possible  without  a  record. 
The  memory  cannot  retain  innumerable  figures,  pencilings  and 


carvings. 


The  most  serious  objection  to  reading  is,  that  it  is  a  restraint 
upon  eloquence.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  arts  of  the  orator. 
It  will  not  do  to  fall  back  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
say.  His  truth  and  His  Spirit  convert  men.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  primary  source  of  regeneration  ;  yet,  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  His  government,  the  Almighty  works  by 
means.  Preaching  is  the  main  agency  of  conversion,  and  elo- 
quence is  an  element  of  preaching.  To  expect  miraculous  in- 
terposition, without  the  use  of  means,  in  the  work  of  evangel- 
izing this  world,  is  to  entertain  a  mere  su])erstition.  It  may 
be  well  questioned,  whether  any  one  merely  human  agency 
has  ever  contributed,  or  will  ever  contribute,  as  much  to  the 
conversion  of  men  as  an  eloquent  delivery.  In  all  the  affairs 
of  men  it  is  an  engine  of  prodigious  potency.  Emphatically 
is  this  true  in  our  country.  We  are  a  nation  of  speakers  and 
listeners.  "We  are  so  by  virtue  of  our  free  institutions.  To 
deny  eloquence  to  the  pulpit,  when  it  rules  the  court,  the  camp 
and  the  field,  is  simply  absurd.  Not  assuming  that  reading  is 
always,  and  to  every  intent,  incompatible  with  eloquence,  but 
in  fact  admitting  that  it  may  be  sometimes  consistent  with  it, 
our  proposition  is,  that  it  always  weakens  the  impression  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  preacher  to  make.  It  does  this  in  various 
ways.    And  first,  it  prevents  that  excitement  of  mind  which 
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an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  large  audience  reciprocally  produce 
on  each  other.  The  waiting,  expecting  audience  stimulates 
the  orator  into  a  pleasurable,  self-reliant,  creative  mood, 
whilst  the  visible,  earnest,  equipped  and  furnished  speaker 
awakens  and  fixes  their  attention,  and  concentrates  their 
thoughts.  They  are  mutually  aroused  and  attracted.  Now, 
call  this  relation  between  the  orator  and  his  audience  what 
you  please — call  it  sympathy,  or  moral  electricity,  or  what 
not — it  is  still  a  potent  reality.  It  is  that  which  every  great 
orator  has  felt,  and  every  audience  experienced.  "When  the 
Speaker  announced  "  the  gentleman  from  Yirginia,"  as  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph himself  relates,  he  felt  that,  for  a  season,  he  was  master 
of  the  House — the  members  were  his  vassals — they  could  not, 
if  they  would,  escape  from  his  wizard  power — and  genius,  and 
fire,  and  strength,  at  once  sprang  into  exercise.  And  they ! — 
why,  they  waited  and  listened,  as  if  they  were  bound  by  a 
spell!  "Why,"  said  a  friend  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
resistless  orators  of  this  age,  '''  Prentiss,  you  mesmerize  us." 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  an  afi'air  of  reciprocity,  for  an  audi- 
ence always  electrifies  me."  These  anecdotes  illustrate  what 
we  mean.  And  we  hold  that  this  thing,  just  the  relation  that 
we  have  described,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  is  the 
truest  inspiration  of  the  orator.  Does  he  lose  this  inspiration 
by  reading?  In  great  part,  without  doubt!  He  begins  in 
formality,  he  proceeds  in  routine,  and  he  ends  in  cold  pro- 
priety. His  manuscript  comes  in  contact  with  the  calm  intel- 
ligence of  the  house,  instead  of  the  visible  workings  of  his 
intellect.  There  is  no  vibrating  chord  of  attraction  between 
them.  He  is  didactically  dull,  and  his  audience  is  freezingly 
appreciative. 

Farther :  the  reader  is  obliged  to  be  wanting  in  those  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  orator,  so  attractive  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  so  influential  over  a  mixed  audience — such 
as  attitude,  gesticulation,  voice,  and  expression  of  the  face. 
The  effective  use  of  these  is  acquired  by  training,  but  gen- 
erally, when  effective,  their  use  is  spontaneous.  Their  hap- 
piest effect  is  wrought  when  they  unite  in  adaptation  and  ap- 
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propriateness ;  and  this  union  grows  out  of  the  strong  concep- 
tion and  strong  emotion  of  the  moment.  Such  union  is  next 
to  impossible  in  a  delivery  from  the  manuscript.  The  person 
is  stiffened,  the  eye — beautiful  telegraph  of  thought ! — is  fixed 
upon  the  paper,  or  raised,  when  reading  convenience  permits, 
fitfully,  upon  the  congregation  ;  the  voice  is  monotonous,  and 
the  hands  are  engaged  in  holding,  turning  and  adjusting  the 
voluminous  sheets.  Gestures  there  are  none,  or  else  tame  and 
awkward,  or  spasmodic  and  inappropriate.  The  speaker  looks 
a  puppet,  worked  by  strings  and  a  child's  hand,  rather  than 
a  man,  standing  between  avenging  wrath  and  its  victim.  His 
logic  may  be  faultless,  his  lips  may  drop  pearls  of  rhetoric, 
and  his  words  may  excite  the  envy  of  Trench,  but  his  hearers 
are  unmoved.  His  argument  flows,  it  may  be,  in  a  wide,  deep 
stream,  but  it  is  a  river  of  oil.  One  may  gaze  upon  its  placid 
current,  pleased  with  the  dreamy  quiet  that  it  inspires,  whilst 
sin  is  not  rebuked,  the  conscience  is  not  alarmed,  death  has  no 
sensible  proximity,  the  grave  is  a  misty  reality,  and  the  judg- 
ment terrorless.  Conscious  of  dullness  of  manner,  there  are 
those,  but  not  here,  who  seek  to  supply  the  want  of  eloquence 
by  a  discussion  of  sensation  topics,  and  who  read  a  farce  whilst 
they  perpetrate  a  desecration. 

By  extemporization^  speaking  ex  abrupto  is  not  meant.  It 
is  a  vain  presumption  to  rely  upon  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  most  painful  infliction 
which  a  people  are  ever  called  upon  to  endure,  is  to  be  "  bro- 
ken with  words."  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  a 
preacher,  however  eloquent  and  learned,  to  expect  to  sustain 
himself  without  unremitting  study,  without  specific  prepara- 
tion for  every  occasion.  Without  it,  the  originating  power  of 
the  mind  fails,  knowledge  grows  dim  and  unavailable,  memory 
loses  her  hoarded  treasures,  and  superficiality  marks  the  man. 
The  lamp  must  be  replenished,  or  the  light  grows  dim,  flickers, 
fades,  and  is  extinguished.  Already  has  all  this  been  suffi- 
ciently urged.  Preparation  being  assumed,  these  personal 
attributes  are  all  at  the  command  of  the  orator,  untrammeled 
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with  a  manuscript ;  and  who  shall  say  that,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  influential,  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  reader? 

To  all  of  these  views  the  reply  is,  that  writing  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  loose  doctrinal  statements,  mere  declamation, 
and  vulgarisms  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical  con- 
structions. The  two  first  go  upon  the  assumption  that  accu- 
rate preparation  is  impossible  without  writing.  That  assump- 
tion, as  a  mere  fact,  is  denied.  If  this  assumption  is  not  made, 
then  it  is  said  that  the  preparation  involves  an  amount  of 
labor  which  will  consign  the  preacher  to  an  early  tomb. 
Again,  this  assumption  is  denied.  But  be  it  so.  What  then ! 
Is  not  the  sacred  ministry  a  consecration  to-  martyrdom,  if 
need  be !  If,  in  ten  years  of  life,  a  preacher  can  do  more  good 
without  reading,  than  he  can  accomplish  in  twenty  with  it,  by 
the  conditions  of  his  mission  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  read.  This 
may  be  a  hard  saying  in  the  light  of  sense,  but  in  the  light  of 
revelation  it  is  true.  A  guarantee  against  the  evils  suggested 
is  found  in  the  thorough  education  and  discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  and  the  general  conservatism  of  the  Church. 
Much  of  that  antagonism  to  unwritten  discourses  found  among 
us,  is  generated  by  their  abuse,  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  of 
other  denominations.  Let  us  make  the  experiment  upon  our 
own  ground. 

Bad  grammar  and  bad  pronunciation  are,  of  course,  to  be 
deprecated.  A  thoroughly  trained  speaker  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  lapse  in  either.  Suppose,  however,  that  an  able,  accom- 
plished man  should,  in  the  heat  of  his  great  argument,  or  in 
the  obliviousness  of  his  fervid  appeal,  perpetrate  an  error  in 
syntax  or  pronunciation,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  on  that  ac- 
count, he  is  to  be  set  down  as  an  ignoramus  ?  "Will  he  be 
even  subjected  to  criticism?  "Eo  :  his  established  scholarship 
would  blight  the  cavil  in  its  germ.  He  can  afford  to  commit 
a  lapse.  He  is  safe  from  criticism  when  he  succeeds  in  fixing 
attention  upon  the  matter  of  his  discourse — righteousness  and 
a  judgment  to  come.  ]^o  preacher  is  so  obnoxious  to  criti- 
cism as  he  whose  serrnons  have  no  merit  but  unimpeachable 

style.    No  congregation  is  more  prone  to  be  fastidious  than 
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that  which  is  fed, with  the  dainty  provisions  of  literature.  The 
man  whose  attention  is  awake  to  nothing  else,  is  wide  awake 
to  small  departures  from  the  standards  of  correct  taste.  If 
invited  to  a  literary  banquet,  he  expects  the  courses  to  be 
served  artistically.  If  invited  to  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the 
Lamb,  he  is  not  likely  to  employ  his  imagination  with  the 
viands  of  earth. 


ABTICLE  V. 


The  Ancient  Church :  its  Ilistory^  Doctrine^  Worship  and 
Constitution^  traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  years. 
By  "W.  D.  KiLLEN,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  General  Asse^^bly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  "Glorious  things  are 
spoken  of  thee,  O  City  of  God." — Ps.  Ixxxvii:  3.  ITew 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1859  ;  pp.  656, 
8vo. 

This  work  is  distinguished  from  all  other  modern  contributions 
to  Church  History  known  to  us,  by  the  attention  which  its  author 
gives  to  the  polity  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  whole  volume  is  devoted  to  the  direct 
discussion  of  these  topics,  and  they  are  also  incidentally  referred 
to,  very  often,  in  the  other  portions  of  the  volume.  The  Father 
of  modern  Church  History  himself  employs  far  less  than  a 
tythe  of  his  large  fii'st  volume  in  the  elucidation  of  these 
themes.  Schaif,  in  his  Apostolic  History,  gives  to  these  topics 
about  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  volume  ;  in  his  elegant 
first  volume  on  the  Christian  Church,  he  despatches  these 
questions  in  about  fifty  pages.  But  when  we  take  up,  for  exam- 
ple, Gieseler  or  Guericke,  Waddington,  Milman  or  Kobertson, 
all  they  have  to  say  upon  these  points  is  contained  in  a  very 
few  pages,  or  even  paragraphs. 
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N'ot  only  do  all  the  modem  Church  historians  treat  these 
subjects  briefly,  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  very  doubtful 
mind  respecting  Church  Polity.    Milman  says : 

"The  primitive  constitution  of  these  Churches  is  a  suhject  which 
it  is  impossible  to  decHne,  though  few  points  in  Christian  history  rest 
on  more  dubious  and  imperfect — in  general,  on  inferential  evidence."* 

Schaff,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  all  that  "  bold  and 
searching  criticism  of  the  modern  German  historians,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Apostolic  and  post- Apostolic  literature,  -which  has 
done  good  service  by  removing  old  prejudices  and  placing 
many  things  in  a  new  light ; "  and  who,  in  his  last  work,  has 
made  "  large  use  of  the  new  sources  of  information  recently 
brought  to  light,  snch  as  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  Ignatius, 
and  especially  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippolytu8,"t  seems 
to  have  ended  all  his  researches  in  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt  regarding  some  of  the  main  questions  of  the  Prelatic 
controversy.  "  The  most  important  and  also  the  most  difficult 
phenomenon  of  our  period  (A.  D.  100 — 311),  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Church  organization,  is  the  rise  and  developement  of 
the  Episcopate."  ''  There  is  large  room  here  for  critical  re- 
search and  combination."  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
origin  and  Divine  right  of  the  Episcopate,":j:  &c.  In  his  pre- 
vious work.  Dr.  Schaif's  position  on  these  subjects  was  the 
same  equivocal  position,  although  his  testimony  is,  on  many 
points,  as  clear  for  Presbyterian  principles  as  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  impartial.    Thus,  he  tells  us  : 

"Church  government  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself  in  person/' 
"  Church  officers  were  not  creatures  of  the  congregations/'  "  although 
the  people  participated  in  the  government  of  the  Church.''  "These 
Church  officers  are  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  higher  include 
in  themselves  the  lower,  but  not  the  reverse."  "With  all  their  com- 
prehensive authority,  the  Apostles  still  regarded  themselves  always  as 
a  collegiate  body,"  and  as  "personally  representing  the  Church." 
And  thus  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  Presbyters,  "  controlled  the 
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*  History  of  Christianity,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2Y4. 

f  Preface  to  Christian  History,  p.  vi. 

^History  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  414,  415,  421. 
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people  not  by  force  of  law,  but  through  their  own  free  conviction." 
"  They  never  forced  any  measure  upon  the  Church,  but  administered 
the  government  in  active  sympathy  with  them  and  by  their  full  con- 
sent." "In  the  whole  company  of  saints  they  saw  a  family  of  free 
children  of  Grod."  "Primitive  Christianity  sanctions  the  synodical 
form  of  government  in  which  all  orders  of  the  Church  are  represented/' 
"From  all  tyranny  over  conscience,  from  all  arbitrary  hierarchical 
despotism,  they  were  infinitely  removed."  "  The  name  Presbyters  or 
Elders  is,  no  doubt,  of  Jewish-Christian  origin,  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Q^^pt"  "The  Bishops  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  dio- 
cesan Bishops,  like  those  of  a  later  period,  but  simply  congregational 
officers.  This  is  placed  beyond  question  in  every  passage  in  which  we 
meet  this  title."  And  "this  identity  of  Presbyters  and  Bishops  was 
acknowledged  by  the  most  learned  Church  fathers  on  exegetical 
grounds,"*  &c. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  says  : 

"If  we  consider  that  in  the  second  century  the  Episcopal  system 
existed  as  a  historical  fact  in  the  whole  Church,  East  and  West,  and 
was  unresistingly  acknowledged,  nay  universally  regarded,  as,  at  least 
indirectly,  of  Divine  appointment,  we  can  hardly  escajJ^  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  form  of  government  naturally  grew  out  of  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  period, 
and  could  not  have  been  so  quickly  and  so  generally  introduced  without 
the  sanction,  or  at  least  acquiescence,  of  the  surviving  Apostles; 
especially  of  John,  who  labored  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  second 
century,  and  left  behind  him  a  number  of  venerable  disciples.  At 
all  events,  it  needs  a  strong  infusion  of  skepticism,  or  of  traditional 
prejudice,  to  enable  one,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  and  witnesses, 
to  pronounce  the  Episcopal  government  of  the  ancient  Church  a  sheer 
apostasy  from  the  Apostolic  form,  and  a  radical  revolution.""!" 

He  adds  in  a  note  : 

"  Our  position  is  not  dogmatical  and  sectarian  at  all,  but  entirely 
historical.  The  high  antiquity,  the  usefulness,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government  in  the  times  before  the  Reformation, 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  of  force  for  all  succeeding  ages.  For  we 
have  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  presents  three  orders, 
or  any  particular  form  of  Church  government  (excepting  the  ministry 
itself)  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church." 

Waddington's  position  may  be  expressed  in  two  sentences : 

"  Neither  our  Saviour  nor  His  Apostles  have  left  any  express  arid 


*  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  497,  499,  506,  507,  515,  516,  522,  523. 
f  Apost.  Church,  pp.  540,  541. 
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positive  ordinances  for  the  administration  of  the  Church,  desiring, 
perhaps,  that  that  which  was  intended  for  every  age  and  condition  of 
man,  to  be  the  associate  and  guardian  of  every  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, should  have  the  means  of  accommodating  its  external  and 
earthly  shape  to  the  various  modifications  of  human  polity." 

This  is  one  of  Waddington's  principles,  or  fundamental 
facts.    The  other  is  this  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  from  the  moment  in  which  the  early  Churches 
attained  a  definite  shape  and  consistency,  and  assumed  a  permanent 
form  of  discipline ;  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles 
had  deprived  them  of  the  more  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  left  them,  under  God's  especial  care  and  providence,  to  the 
uninspired  direction  of  mere  men,  so  soon  had  every  Church,  respect- 
ing which  we  possess  any  express  information,  adopted  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government."  * 

Robertson,  who  himself  speaks  of  himself  as  "  an  advocate 
of  the  Episcopal  theory  of  Apostolical  succession,"  and  who 
is  the  latest  writer  on  Church  History  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  devotes  just  one  page  and  a  half  to 
all  the  questions  of  the  original  polity.     His  position  is  that 

"  The  Apostles  having  been,  at  first,  the  sole  depositaries  of  their 
Lord's  commission,  with  all  the  powers  which  it  conferred,  afterwards 
delegated  to  others,  as  their  substitutes,  assistants  or  successors,  such 
portions  of  their  powers  as  were  capable  of  being  transmitted,  and 
were  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  Church."  "  Those  to  whom 
the  Apostles  conveyed  the  full  powers  of  the  Christian  ministry  were 
not  the  Deacons,  nor  the  Presbyters,  but  (in  the  later  meaning  of  the 
word)  the  Bishops ;  and  the  existence  of  the  inferior  orders,  as  subject 
to  these,  is  a  simple  matter  of  history." 

This  is  Kobertson's  theory.  He  seems  to  scorn,  as  quite 
needless,  any  attempt  to  establish^lt.  All  that  he  offers  of 
that  sort  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Resting  on  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  were,  during  their  lives  on 
earth,  the  supreme  regulating  authorities  of  the  Church,  we  may  dis- 
regard a  multitude  of  questions  which  have  been  made  to  tell  against 
the  theories  of  an  Episcopal  polity,  of  a  triple  ministry,  or  of  any 
ministry  whatever,  as  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  Christians. 
We  need  not  here  inquire  at  what  time,  and  by  what  steps,  the  title 


(  ' 


*  Waddington's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  I.,  p.  35. 
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of  Bishop,  which  had  at  first  heen  common  to  the  highest  and  the 
second  orders,  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  former;  nor 
whether  functions,  originally  open  to  all  Christian  men,  were  after- 
wards restricted  to  a  particular  class ;  nor  in  how  far  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  may  have  shared  in 
the  administration  of  government  and  discipline;  nor  whether  the 
commissions  given  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  were  perma- 
nent or  only  occasional ;  nor  at  what  time  the  system  of  fixed  diocesan 
Bishops  was  introduced.  We  do  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
organization  of  the  Church  was  gradual ;  we  are  only  concerned  to 
maintain  that  it  was  directed  by  the  Apostles,  and  that  in  all  essential 
points  it  was  completed  before  their  departure."  * 

Gieseler's  discussion  of  this  topic  is  very  short,  but  not  very 
unsatisfactory.    He  is  clear,  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 

"  The  Elders,  (called  both  Presbyters  and  Bishops)  were  officially 
of  equal  rank  ;  that  the  duty  of  teaching,  as  an  office,  was  by  no  means 
incumbent  on  them,  but  the  capacity  of  instructing  was  a  free  gift  of 
the  Spirit  to  certain  individuals ;  that  there  was  no  longer  to  be  a 
distinct  priestly  order ;  that  the  idea  set  forth  by  Christ  of  the  union 
of  His  people  with  Himself,  and  with  one  another,  in  one  joint  body, 
was  kept  alive  by  the  Apostles;  that  these  Apostles  were  the  external 
centre  point  of  this  unity ;  that  they  exercised  a  general  survey  over 
all  the  Churches,  and  were  co-overseers  in  every  single  Church ;  that 
the  first  arrangements  in  the  newly  planted  Churches,  even  the  ap- 
pointment of  Elders  in  them,  was  made  by  the  Apostles  themselves ; 
that  afterwards  the  Elders  nominated  officers  with  the  consent  of  the 
Churches  ;  that  in  newly  established  Churches  Paul  sometimes  trans- 
ferred his  power  to  an  assistant,  and  that  James  stood  in  Jerusalem 
quite  in  the  relation  of  a  later  Bishop,  but  without  the  appellation."  "j* 

Neander's  position  on  this  subject  is  that  of  a  very  decided 
support  to  the  jus  Dwinwm  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment, and  Guericke  follows  very  closely  in  his  tracks.  The 
former  says,  that 

"  A  guild  of  priests  having  the  exclusive  care  of  providing  for  the 
religious  wants  of  other  men — such  a  priestly  caste,  could  find  no  place 
within  Christianity ;  that  no  one  individual  was  to  be  the  preeminent 
organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole,  but  that  all 
were  to  cooperate,  each  in  his  own  sphere ;  that  every  man  who  felt 
an  inward  call  to  it  might,  under  the  transient  inspiration,  give  utte- 
rance to  the  word  in  the  assembled  Church ;  but  that  not  all  the  mem- 


*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  James  Craigie  Robertson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Bekesbourne,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  vol.  I.,  p.  T. 
f  Gieseler's  Eccl.  History,  vol.  I.,  pp.  88-93. 
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bers  of  a  community  were  fitted  for  the  ordinary  and  regular  office  of 
teaching ;  that  the  inner  fellowship  demanded  for  its  exhibition  an 
external  organization ;  that  some  of  the  members  received  the  gift 
(charism)  of  government ;  that  their  guidance  of  the  community  was 
performed  as  a  council  of  Elders,  called  Presbyters,  and  also  Bishops ; 
that  in  each  town,  from  the  beginning  onwards,  one  single  community 
formed  itself  under  the  guidance  of  a  senate  of  Elders ;  that  the  func- 
tion of  teaching,  and  that  of  Church  government,  and  the  gifts  requi- 
site for  each,  were  originally  distinguished  and  held  separate  from  each 
other ;  that  these  functions,  however,  were  united  often,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily and  always  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  some  Presbyters 
were  worthy  of  double  honor ;  that  these  rulers  were  not  masters  of 
the  community,  but  conducted  all  things  as  their  ministers  and  with 
their  cooperation ;  that  they  were  elected  by  the  people ;  that  even 
the  Apostles,  whose  office  was  peculiar  and  not  transferable,  were  far 
from  lording  it  over  the  faith  of  which  the  foundation  had  once  been 
laid,  and  which  was  now  to  develope  itself  with  freedom,  and  give 
shape  to  every  thing  by  its  own  inherent  power  alone/' 

So  much  of  a  constitution  for  the  Church  does  Neander  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  considerate  reader  will  feel  the  de- 
finiteness  of  these  views,  and  the  completeness  of  the  system 
they  summarily  set  forth.    Then  ISTeander  tells  us  that 

"  After  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  there  occur  three  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  follows :  1.  The  distinction  of  Bishops 
from  Presbyters,  and  the  developement  of  the  Monarchico^piscopal 
Church  government :  2.  The  distinction  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
and  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste :  3.  The  multiplication  of 
Church  offices." 

Now,  taking  these  seven  modern  Church  historians  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  whole  body,  let  us  look  again,  for  one  moment, 
at  their  various  positions  regarding  Church  government.  Two 
of  the  German  writers  hold  clearly  to  a  system  of  Church 
government  distinctly  revealed  in  the  New  Tesfament,  and 
that  system  is  the  Presbyterian,  received  by  them  both  in  con- 
siderable fullness.  The  other  two  German  authors  clearly  hold 
to  the  Apostolic  origin  of  certain  principles,  which  logically 
conduct  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  but,  strangely  enough,  they 
add  their  historical  judgment,  also,  in  favor  of  diocesan  epis- 
copacy as  at  least  indirectly  of  Divine  appointment.  Of  the 
English  writers,  Robertson  "  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Apos- 
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ties  were,  during  their  lives  on  earth,  the  supreme  regulating 
authorities  of  the  Church,"  and  on  the  bare  averment,  without 
the  least  attempt  at  proof,  that  although  "  the  organization  of 
the  Church  was  gradual,"  yet  it  was  "  directed  by  the  Apostles 
through  Bishops  (in  the  later  meaning  of  the  word),  to  whom 
the  Apostles  conveyed  the  full  powers  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry." But,  on  the  other  hand,  Milman  holds  that  the  whole 
question  rests  on  the  most  dubious  grounds ;  and  Waddington, 
that  the  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  established  nothing,  but 
that  we  find  the  whole  Church  to  have  been  episcopally  gov- 
erned from  the  time  of  her  being  first  left  to  the  uninspired 
direction  of  mere  men. 

It  is  not  amongst  writers  of  Church  History  alone  that  doubt 
and  uncertainty  of  mind  prevail,  respecting  the  whole  subject 
of  the  order  of  the  kingdom  set  up  on  earth  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Many  theologians,  and  whole  schools  of  theology,  also  are  in 
doubt  about  it.  The  theory  of  Erastus  is,  indeed,  a  definite 
one,  viz. :  that  all  Church  power  rests  in  the  Christian  magis- 
trate, who  appoints  the  form  of  government  for  the  Church 
according  to  his  pleasure,  and  holds  in  his  hands  the  keys  of 
discipline.  So,  indeed,  the  Roman  Catholic  position  (held 
likewise  by  some  Prelatists)  is  also  a  definite  one,  viz :  that 
one  particular  form  of  Church  government  is  not  only  ap- 
pointed, but  is  appointed  as  being  essential,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  Church  where  that  form  of  government  is  not.  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  jus  Dimnum^  with  a  vengeance — and  the 
vengeance  has  always  been  felt  under  its  sway  wherever  there 
was  power  to  inflict  it.  But  there  is  another  theory  of  the 
jus  DimnuTYi^  in  which  there  is  inherent  no  vengeance  and 
no  spite,  and  it  also  is,  nevertheless,  a  definite  theory  of  Church 
government.  It  is,  that  the  substantials  of  Church  order  are 
all  laid  down  in  Scripture,  in  particular  rules  respecting  ofii- 
cers,  ordinances,  courts  and  discipline,  while  the  circumstan- 
tials are  also  laid  down  in  Scripture,  but  in  general  rules  of 
order,  decency  and  edification.  This  is  the  jus  Dimnum 
theory  of  Church  government  as  distinctly  held  forth  in  our 
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standards.*  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  a  Church 
government  is  revealed -in  the  Scriptures,  just  as  the  other 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  revealed  there.  But  the 
truth  on  this  subject  may  be  discerned  by  different  minds  with 
more  or  with  less  clearness,  and  may  accordingly  be  followed 
out  in  practice  with  a  more  or  less  complete  obedience  by  dif- 
ferent Churches.  A  Church  may,  therefore,  hold  erroneous 
views  on  this  subject,  leading  to  erroneous  practice,  and  still 
be  a  true  Church.  Not  to  receive  and  practice  the  doctrine 
of  Church  government  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  makes  an 
imperfect  Church — it  does  not  destroy  its  title  to  be  considered 
a  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  such  by 
us.  We  must  acknowledge  all  whom  we  believe  Christ  ac- 
knowledges, and  fellowship  all  whom  He  receives.  We  must 
be  in  communion  with  all  who  hold  the  Head,  or  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  schism. 

But  there  are  other  theories  held  by  many  which  may  be 
called  indefinite — as,  that  "  God  has  instituted  government  for 
the  Church  only  as  He  has  for  the  State,  having  simply  for- 
bidden anarchy,  but  leaving  the  form  of  government  to  the 
discretion  of  men."  In  other  words,  that  "  Christ  has  left  the 
matter  of  Church  government  undetermined,  so  that  Christian 
societies  have  a  discretionary  power  of  modeling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  in  such  a  manner  as  the  circumstantial 
reasons  of  times  and  places  may  require  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  wisest  government  of  the  Church,  for  any  given  age  or 
country,  is  the  best  and  the  most  divine."  Again,  it  is  held  by 
many,  that  the  germs  of  Church  order  are  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  early  fathers  were  allowed  to  fill  up  the 
outline.  This  is  a  prevailing  form  of  opinion  among  Episco- 
palians. Not  very  different  from  this  is  an  indefinite  theory 
prevailing  extensively  amongst  Presbyterians,  even  of  the  Old 
School,  and  which  is  found  to  be  as  much  oijureDivino  Presby- 
terianism  as  some  of  those  who  hold  high  places  in  our  Church 


*See  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  I:  6.     Form  of  Government,  chap.  I:  3,  6,  7; 
chap.  VIII:  1. 
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are  able  to  swallow  and  digest,  viz:  the  theory  that  the  essen- 
tials are  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  details  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Church  at  her  discretion.  This  theory,  like 
the  other  two,  we  call  indefinite,  for  it  defines  nothing.  It  does 
not  tell  us  what  ai'e  these  divine  essentials,  and  what  these 
human  details.  Can  it,  indeed,  be  so  that  a  root  shall  be  divine 
and  the  branches,  twigs  and  leaves  growing  out  of  it  human? 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  main  branches,  as  well  as  the  root,  shall 
be  divine,  but  the  twigs  and  leaves  human  ? 

Now,  where  this  indefinite  Presbyterian  theory  prevails, 
there  is  usually  felt  a  great  horror  of  what  is  called  ''''High 
Church  Presbyterianism,"  which  is  described  as 

"  A  disposition  to  attribute  undue  importance  to  the  external  organi- 
zation of  the  Church — the  desire  to  make  every  thing  relating  thereto 
a  matter  of  divine  right,  and  to  insist  that  no  society,  however  ortho- 
dox and  pure,  can  be  a  Church  unless  organized  in  one  particular 
form." 

It  is  argued  that 

"  The  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  are  designed  for  all  nations, 
ages  and  portions  of  the  globe.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  out- 
ward form  of  the  Church  can  be  suited  for  all  these  different  circum- 
stances. We  can  readily  believe  that  one  style  of  building  and  one 
mode  of  dress  might  suit  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  who  can  believe 
that  Grod  would  prescribe  the  same  garments  for  the  Arabs  and  the 
Laplanders  ?  *  *  *  *  When  we  open  the  New  Testament  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  its  comparative  silence  on  this 
subject.  *  *  *  *  Those  Protestants  who  adopt  the  yws />m??'Mm 
principle  are  obliged  to  substitute  conjectures  as  to  what  was  done 
in  place  of  positive  commands  as  to  what  we  should  do.'' 

And  it  is  declared  that 

"  Not  only  in  Romanists  and  Prelatists,  but  even  in  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  we  see  manifestations  of  this  disposition,  which 
has  a  deep  root  in  human  nature,  to  let  the  external  and  the  visible 
overshadow  the  spiritual ;  to  make  obligatory  what  God  has  left  in- 
diflFerent :  to  regard  as  essential,  points  which  are  unimportant  or  inju- 
rious; to  subject  the  conscience  to  human  authority;  to  alienate  those 
who  ought  to  be  united ;  and  impede  the  Church's  progress  by  afflictive 
and  disgraceful  schisms."  * 


*  See  Bib.  Repertory  for  Jan.  1849,  pp.  6,  7. 
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It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  any  such  Presbyterians 
as  are  here  described,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  persons  in  any 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  whom  this  description 
applies.  Most  especially,  did  we  never  hear  of  any  Presbyterians 
so  holding  to  th^jus  Di/oinurrh  Presbyterii  2i%  to  maintain  that 
"no  society,  however  orthodox  and  pure,  can  be  a  Church,  unless 
organized  in  one  particular  form."  This  must  be  viewpd,  we 
suppose,  simply  as  one  of  those  exaggerations  of  statement  to 
which  the  wisest  men  are  liable  in  the  heat  of  argument,  or 
in  the  haste  of  composition.  We  submit,  with  great  respect, 
the  enquiry  whether,  after  all,  the  evil  which  calls  for  rebuke 
be  not  really  the  very  opposite  of  that  over-zealous  regard  for 
Presbyterian  Church  government  which  is  thus  ridiculed  and 
denounced.  Does  there  not  prevail  generally  amongst  Presby- 
terians too  little  confidence  in  the  Scriptural  authority  of  the 
Church  polity  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers  in 
Scotland,  who  received  it  from  Geneva  fresh  exhumed  by  Cal- 
vin from  that  grave  where  Prelates .  and  Popes  had  so  long 
kept  it  buried  ? 

In  view  of  this  unsettled  state  of  the  question  of  Church 
polity  especially,  we  hail  Dr.  Killen's  "  Ancient  Church"  with 
great  delight.  "We  hail  the  appearance  of  it,  because  of  the 
decided  views  he  expresses  on  all  these  questions,  and  because 
of  the  full  and  complete  and  able  discussion  of  them,  with 
which  God  has  enabled  him  to  favor  the  Church.  Dr.  Schaff 
says  that  "  Presbyterians  of  the  Scotch  jure  Divino  school 
are  one-sided  and  pedantic,  too  little  regarding  even  many  im- 
portant facts  of  the  IS^ew  Testament,  and  either  entirely  re- 
jecting or  distorting  the  weighty  testimony  of  Church  anti- 
quity."* But  here  is  a  writer  of  that  one-sided  school  who 
ventures  to  think,  alluding,  doubtless,  amongst  others,  to  Dr. 
Schaff  himself,  that  the  "progress  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, for  the  first  three  hundred  years,  recently  described  by 
British,  German  and  American  writers  of  eminent  ability,  is 
not  yet  an  exhausted  subject."     "  Several  documents  lately 


*  Apostolic  History,  p.  541. 
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discovered  have  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  transactions  of  the 
ancient  Church.  There  are,  besides,  points  of  view  disclosing 
unexplored  fields  for  thought,  from  which  the  ecclesiastical 
landscape  has  never  yet  been  contemplated."*  We  believe 
this.  "We  are  satisfied  there  yet  remains  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed in  this  quarter.  The  field  of  research  has  by  no  means 
been  fully  explored.  And  precisely  because  we  are  satisfied 
that  Dr.  Killen  neither  "  regards  too  little  "  any  "  important 
facts  of  the  New  Testament,"  nor  "  neglects  "  nor  "  distorts 
the  weighty  testimony  of  Church  antiquity" — precisely  for 
these  reasons  we  are  sure  his  book  will  be  read  with  advantage 
by  all  impartial  enquirers.  The  value  of  his  argument  is  due 
to  its  being  derived  so  entirely  from  Scripture,  and  so  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  most  recently  discovered  illustrations  of 
primitive  Church  history. 

As  to  one  of  these,  viz. :  that  of  the  new  recension  of  the 
Ignatian  Letters,  we  are  confident  that  every  honest  mind  will 
acknowledge  the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Killen's  in- 
vestigations. In  1845  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  Ignatian 
controversy,  by  the  publication  of  a  Syriac  version  of  three  of 
the  Letters.  In  1846,  Dr.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum, 
their  editor  in  England,  published  his  "  Yindicim  Ignatiance^ 
or  the  Genuine  Writings  of  St.  Ignatius^''  &c. ;  and  in  1849 
his  more  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  his  Corpus  Ignati- 
anum^  in  which  he  maintains  that  only  the  three  are  genuine. 
His  views  are  underetood  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  English  metropolitan,  to  whom  his 
work  is  dedicated,  by  permission.  Bishop  Pearson's  celebrated 
book  in  defence  of  the  authority  of  all  the  seven  epistles, 
which  (says  Killen)  "  few  have  ever  read,  but  under  the  shadow 
of  the  reputation  of  which  Prelatists  have  for  two  centuries 
been  reposing  quietly,"  is  thus  abandoned  by  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  Prelacy  in  our  day.  They  are  compelled,  by  the 
investigations  of  the  British  Museum,  to  confess  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  matter  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  spent 


*  Preface  of  Dr.  Killen,  p.  v. 
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six  years  of  his  mature  age  in  attempting  to  prove  genuine,  is 
the  work  of  an  impostor.  In  184.7  appears  Bunsen's  work,  in 
letters  addressed  to  Neander,  in  which  the  three  recensions  ot 
the  Ignatian  letters,  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac,  are  elaborately 
compared.  He  also  maintains  that  the  three  are  the  only 
genuine.  His  work  produces  a  profound  impression,  and  is 
considered  by  many  to  have  settled  the  question.  But  our 
author  thoroughly  investigates  anew  this  old  controversy,  and 
sheds  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
Dr.  Killen  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  we  strongly 
incline  to  say  that  he  takes  the  only  consistent  ground.  Yery 
significant,  indeed,  is  the  past  history  of  these  letters.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  fifteen  of  them  were  offered  to  the  world  as 
from  the  pen  of  the  Pastor  of  Antioch,  but  scholars  refused 
to  receive  them  all  as  genuine,  and  immediately  eight  of  them 
were  admitted  to  be  forgeries  ;  and  then, — as  in  the  case  of  that 
other  forgery,  the  Sybilline  letters, — a  smaller  number  of  them 
is  proposed  to  our  confidence.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
seven  letters  appear  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  and  claim  to 
be  the  genuine  and  original  copies;  but  discerning  critics 
again  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  pretensions.  This  second 
apparition,  however,  piques  the  curiosity  of  scholars,  and  they 
ransack  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  till  at  length,  in 
the  Nitrian  Desert,  three  letters  are  found,  written  in  Syriac, 
There  is  a  new  era  in  the  controversy  now.  It  is  confessed, 
even  by  Prelatists,  that  four  of  the  seven  so  long  insisted  to 
be  genuine  are  apocryphal,  but  it  is  boldly  said  that  the  re- 
maining three  are  above  challenge.  Bun  sen  himself  acknowl- 
edges them,  and  even  Presbyterians  of  learning  acquiesce  in 
his  conclusions.*    But,  says  Killen : 

"  Truth  still  refuses  to  be  compromised,  and  sternly  disowns  these 
claimants  for  her  approbation.  The  internal  evidence  of  these  three 
epistles  abundantly  attests  that,  like  the  last  three  books  of  the  Sybil, 
they  are  only  the  last  shifts  of  a  grave  imposture."  "  Ignatius,  in  his 
new  dress,  has  lost  nothing  of  his  absurdity  and  extravagance.  The 
passages  formerly  felt  to  be  so  objectionable,  are  yet  found  here  in  all 
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their  unmitigated  folly.  Ignatius  is  still  the  same  anti-evangelical 
formalist,  the  same  puerile  boaster,  the  same  dreaming  mystic,  and  the 
same  crazy  fanatic.  These  are  weighty  charges,  and  yet  they  can  be 
substantiated/'  "It  is  truly  wonderful  that  men,  such  as  Dr.  Cure- 
ton,  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  be-fooled  by  these  Syriac  manu- 
scripts. It  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  writers,  such  as  the 
amiable  and  pious  Milner,  have  published,  with  all  gravity,  the  rhap- 
sodies of  Ignatius  for  the  edification  of  their  readers.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  name  of  Bishop  has  such  a  magic  influence  on  some 
honest  and  enlightened  Episcopalians,  that  when  the  interests  of  their 
denomination  are  supposed  to  be  concerned,  they  can  be  induced  to 
close  their  eyes  against  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
the  clearest  light  of  historical  demonstration."  "  Bunsen  rather  re- 
luctantly admits  that  the  highest  literary  authority  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  late  Dr.  Neander,  declined  to  recognize  even  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Ignatian  epistles."  "And  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  great  Calvin,  that,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
he  passed  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  on  these  Ignatian 
epistles.  At  the  time,  many  were  startled  by  the  boldness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  thought  he  was  somewhat  precipitate  in  pronouncing 
such  a  decisive  judgment.  But  he  saw  distinctly,  and  he  spoke,  there- 
fore, fearlessly.  There  is  a  far  more  intimate  connection  than  many 
are  disposed  to  believe  between  sound  theology  and  sound  criticism ; 
for  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  strengthens  the  intellec- 
tual vision,  and  assists  in  the  detection  of  error  wherever  it  may  re- 
veal itself.  Had  Pearson  enjoyed  the  same  clear  views  of  Gospel 
truth  as  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  he  would  not  have  wasted  so  many 
precious  years  in  writing  a  learned  vindication  of  the  nonsense  attrib- 
uted to  Ignatius.  Calvin  knew  that  an  Apostolic  man  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  Apostolic  doctrine,  and  he  saw  that  these  letters  must 
have  been  the  production  of  an  age  when  the  pure  light  of  Christianity 
was  greatly  obscured.  Hence  he  denounced  them  so  emphatically : 
and  time  has  verified  his  deliverance.  His  language  respecting  them 
has  been  often  quoted,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
our  observations  on  this  subject  than  by  another  repetition  of  it.  '  There 
is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that  trash  which  is  in  circulation 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius.'  " — Iiistit.  Lib.  I.,  c.  xiii.,  §  29.* 

We  propose,  very  briefly,  to  state  to  our  readers  the  substance 
of  our  author's  argument  on  this  subject. 

According  to  the  current  accounts,  Ignatius  was  the  second 
Bishop  of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  his  martj^rdom,  and  was 
probably  far  advanced  in  life.  When  Trajan  visited  the  capital 
of  Syria,  A.  D.  107,  Ignatius  voluntarily  presented  himself 
before  him  and  avowed  his  Christianity.     In  consequence,  he 

*  Killen's  Ancient  Ch.,  p.  427. 
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was  condemned  to  be  carried  to  Rome  and  consigned  to  the 
wild  beasts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  On  his 
way  thither  he  stopped  at  Smyrna.  The  legend  represents 
Poly  carp  as  then  chief  Pastor  of  that  city.  There  Ignatius 
received  deputations  from  the  neighboring  Churches,  and 
thence  he  wrote  them  several  letters.  From  Smyrna  he  goes 
to  Troas,  and  thence  writes  other  epistles,  including  one  to 
Polycarp. 

Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  second 
century,  Ignatius  was  connected  with  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
and  about  the  same  period  suffered  unto  death  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity ;  and  possibly,  also,  he  was  sent  to  Pome  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Syria,  for  Pliny,  in  Bithynia,  was  accus- 
tomed, at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  of  Trajan,  to  send 
Roman  citizens  who  were  accused  of  Christianity  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.  Upon  some  such  substratum  of  facts  as  this  is, 
has  been  erected  a  huge  mass  of  incongruous  fictions.  For  it 
is  much  to  be  doubted  if  Trajan's  visit  took  place  so  early  as 
the  legend  states.  It  is  also  difficult  to  discover  any  reasonable 
apology  for  the  fool-hardiness  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  of  appear- 
ing of  his  own  accord  before  Trajan  to  proclaim  his  Christianity. 
Moreover,  the  report  of  his  behaviour  before  the  Emperor  rep- 
resents the  martyr  as  totally  wanting  in  the  humility  of  a 
Christian.  And  then  the  story  of  his  transmi^ion  to  Rome  is 
full  of  difficulties.  He  is  sent  thither  that  the  sight  of  such  a 
distinguished  victim  passing  through  so  many  cities  might  ter- 
rify the  Christians.  But  we  are  told  he  went  from  Syria  to 
Smyrna  hy  water;  and  then,  had  he  gone  by  land,  the  lesson 
designed  for  the  Christiana  would  have  been  just  one  with 
which  they  were  unhappily  already  quite  familiar.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  being  hurried  along  violently  and  barbarously  from 
East  to  West,  and  yet  as  remaining  many  days  together  in  the 
same  place,  receiving  deputations  and  writing  magniloquent 
epistles.*    And  then,  strangest  of  all,  though  pressed  hastily 
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*  The  author  falls  into  a  small  error,  in  his  remarks  here,  regarding  the  time  Ig- 
natius must  have  remained  at  Smyrna  in  order  to  have  received  a  deputation  from 
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forwards  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  vessel  speedily  carried  to 
Italy  by  prosperous  winds,  yet  is  one  of  these  same  letters  sup- 
posed to  outstrip  the  fast-sailing  ship,  and  to  reach  Rome  be- 
fore himself  and  his  impatient  escort ! 

As  to  the  testimony  which  accredits  these  letters,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  any  later  witness  than  Eusebius.  But 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  letters  is 
of  doubtful  value,  because  the  correspondence  in  question 
bears  date  two  hundred  years  before  his  own  appearance  as 
an  author.  Nor  is  his  judgment  in  such  matters  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  very  critical  one  ;  he  published  as  genuine  the 
correspondence  between  Abgarus  and  our  Saviour ! 

Before  the  fourth  century  there  is  only  one  authority  that 
notices  those  letters,  and  that  is  Origen,  who  quotes  twice,  evi- 
dently from  the  Syriac  version.  Probably  Origen  first  met 
with  them  when  visiting  Antioch,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor's  mother,  Julia  Mammoea,  and  probably,  too,  they 
had  just  then  been  fabricated.  The  epistles  wear  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  former  part  of  the  third  century.    Ritualism 


Magnesia.  "  Had  notice  been  sent  to  them  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  the 
messenger  must  have  required  three  days  to  perform  the  journey,  and  had  the  Mag- 
nesians  set  out  immediately  they  must  have  occupied  three  days  more  in  travelling 
to  him.  And  so,  with  all  the  precipitation  with  which  he  was  hurried  along,  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  a  week  in  Smyrna  !"  We  have,  ourselves,  more 
than  once,  travelled  the  whole  distance  in  seven  or  eight  hours  moderate  riding. 

He  elsewhere  falls  into  an  error  on  another  subject  which  we  may  as  well  refer  to 
here.  "  A  slave  owner  (he  says)  might  belong  to  a  congregation  of  which  his  slave 
was  the  teacher,  and  thus,  whilst  in  the  household  the  servant  was  bound  to  obey 
his  master  according  to  the  flesh,  in  the  Church  the  master  was  required  to  remem- 
ber that  his  minister  was  Avorthy  of  double  honor." — p.  324.  Dr.  Killen  quotes  no 
authority  for  this  statement,  and  we  suppose  no  authority  exists  for  it,  as  he  makes 
the  statement.  Such  cases,  no  doubt,  must  have  sometimes  occurred,  or  that  kind 
of  ordinations  would  not  have  required  to  be  forbidden  as  they  were  in  different 
early  councils.  The  ground  on  which  the  prohibition  is  placed  was  that  very  subor- 
dination to  the  will  of  another^  which  Dr.  Killen  speaks  of,  and  which  the  early 
Church  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  duties  and  obligations  assumed  by  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  But  his  statement  seems  to  imply  that  such  ordinations  of 
slaves  were  approved  and  regular,  and  had  the  sanction  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
such,  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  shewn. 
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had  then  supplanted  the  freedom  of  evangelical  worship ;  bap- 
tism was  beginning  to  be  viewed  as  an  "armour"  of  marvel- 
lous potency;  the  tradition  of  Peter's  founding  the  great 
Church  of  the  West  was  now  extensively  propagated,  and 
there  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  yield  precedence  to 
Rome.  It  was  the  greatest  virtue  then  to  be  subject  to  the 
Bishop  /  to  maintain  uniformit}^  was  more  than  to  maintain 
truth.  Celibacy  was  then  confounded  with  chastity,  and  mys- 
ticism was  in  place  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word.  Above 
all,  the  admiration  of  martyrdom,  which  in  these  epistles  pre- 
sents itself  in  so  startling  a  form,  characterized  that  period.  If 
presented  to  Origen  by  parties  interested  in  the  recognition  of 
their  claims,  these  epistles  were  exactly  the  documents  to  im- 
pose upon  Origen.  The  student  of  Philo,  and  the  author  of 
"  Exhortations  to  Martyrdom,"  could  not  but  admire  such 
writings  as  these.  Moreover,  there  are  other  apocryphal 
writings  noticed  by  Origen,  with  no  intimations  of  their  being 
spurious  works. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  both  Irenseus  and  Poly- 
carp,  before  Origen,  noticed  these  letters  ;  but  the  author  most 
conclusively  disposes  of  this  pretence :  and  then  he  dwells 
upon  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  no  other  writer  has  men- 
tioned them.  Asia  Minor  is  moved  by  the  presence  of  the 
martj^r  on  his  way  to  Rome,  there  to  die, — Greece  catches  the 
infection  of  the  excitement, — the  capital  itself,  with  breathless 
anxiety  waits  the  coming  of  the  illustrious  Bishop, — yet  no 
Western  father  mentions  even  his  letter  to  the  Romans  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  its  assumed  pub- 
lication! Where  was  TertuUian,  the  scholar  and  the  Monta- 
nist  too,  a  resident  also  for  years  of  the  city  of  Rome,  that 
this  document  should  have  escaped  his  notice  ?  And  how  is 
it  that  Ilippolytus,  of  Portus,  within  a  fQ'N  miles  of  the  city, 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Church  there,  and  likely  to 
sympathize  as  much  as  TertuUian  with  the  rugged  and  ascetic 
spirit  pervading  this  correspondence,  has  no  testimony  from 
these  letters  respecting  any  one  of  all  the  heresies  he  WTites 
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The  positive  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Killen  against  all 
these  epistles,  we  must  merely  mention,  without  stating  them 
fully.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  First.  The  style  is  suspicious. 

Secondly.  They  ignore  God's  word,  which  never  characterizes 
any  of  the  early  fathers. 

Thirdly.  The  chronological  blunders  in  these  epistles  betray 
their  forgery. 

Fourthly.  Yarious  words  in  them  have  a  meaning  which  they 
did  not  acquire  until  long  after  the  time  of  Ignatius. 

Fifthly.  The  puerilities.  Vapouring  and  mysticism  of  these 
letters  betray  their  forgery. 

Sixthly.  The  unhallowed  and  insane  anxiety  for  martyrdom, 
which  appears  throughout  these  letters,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  fabrication." 

"We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  our  author's  discussion  of  this 
subject  because  of  the  great  importance  which  the  advocates 
of  the  hierachy  have  always  attached  to  the  testimonies  they 
have  quoted  from  these  epistles  ;  testimonies  which  now  would 
seem  the  "  worthless  coinage  of  pious  fraud."  "When  Episco- 
palians are  asked  to  explain  by  what  steps  Prelacy  (which 
many  of  them,  like  "Waddington,  admit  was  not  the  original 
form  of  government  for  the  Church  of  Christ)  came  to  be 
established,  as  we  find  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
and  in  the  third  centuries,  Ignatius  is  their  great  resource.  It 
is  he  who  makes  out  that  the  Apostles,  or  such  of  them  as  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  placed  a  Bishop  at  the 
head  of  each  Church,  with  peculiar  powers,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  and  so  it  is  he  who  ex- 
hibits Prelates  as  the  true  and  only  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
And  we  have,  therefore,  sketched  at  some  length  our  author's 
argument,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  how  little  it  avails 
our  prelatic  brethren  to  appeal  to  the  first  century  for  any  sup- 
port to  their  cause.  It  is  not  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  the 
second  of  the  Apostolic  fathers,  a  disciple  and  companion  of 
the  very  Apostles,  whose  long  life  closing,  indeed,  early  in  the 
second  century,  did  yet  as  to  its  labours  and  its  testimony  run 
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far  back  into  the  first  century ;  it  is  not  this  father  of  the  first 
century  from  whom  they  get  the  testimony  they  quote  so  often, 
but  it  is  from  some  one  of  the  numerous  forgers  and  falsifiers 
of  the  third  century ! 

If  Dr.  Killen's  discussion  of  the  Ignatian  letters  be  an  im- 
portant service  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  Prelatic  contro- 
versy, his  discussion  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Church  is  entitled  to  be  considered  such,  also,  as  regards  both 
the  Prelatic  and  the  Popish  controversies.  Let  the  reader 
recall  the  acknowledgement  of  Milman,  (himself  a  Church- 
man, Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Minister  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, "Westminster,)  that  "the  primitive  constitution  of 
the  Church  rests  on  dubious  and  mere  inferential  evi- 
dence ; " — and  that  of  Waddington,  (another  Churchman,  Yicar 
of  Masham  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,)  that  "neither 
Christ  nor  his  Apostles  left  any  positive  ordinances  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  government;" — and  also  that  of 
Schaff,  not  a  Churchman  himself,  but  standing  (if  it  can  be 
called  standing)  on  the  fence  between  Presbytery  and  Prelacy, 
that  "  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  important,  phenomenon  of 
the  primitive  period,  in  respect  to  Church  organization,  is  the 
rise  and  developement  of  the  Episcopate."  Now,  Dr.  Killen 
solves  this  difficult  problem.  He  explains  how  the  Presby- 
terian principles,  that  Schaff  finds  in  the  ITew  Testament,  give 
place  gradually  to  the  Prelatical  ideas  whose  introduction  and 
progress  are  such  a  puzzle  for  Dr.  Schaff.  Killen,  having  re- 
course constantly  to  original  authorities,  traces  definitely  the 
rise  of  the  Episcopate,  out  of  which  the  Papacy  was  naturally 
and  necessarily  developed.  And  he  thus  furnishes  a  fresh, 
and  we  think  a  complete,  demonstration  of  the  utter  weakness 
of  the  historical  basis  on  which  the  Church  of  Kome  rests  her 
claims. 

Upon  this  point,  also,  let  us  present  the  reader  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  course  of  his  narrative  and  argument. 

Two  documents  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  genuine,  show  to  us  what  was  the  kind  of 
Church  government  existing  from  the  close  of  the  first  century 
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to  the  middle  of  the  second — these  documents  dating  one  at 
each  of  these  periods.  The  first  is,  the  letter  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus  to  the  Corinthians  ;  the  second  is  the  letter  of  Polycarp 
to  the  Philippians.  Both  these  letters  refer  often  and  plainly 
to  the  government  of  those  Churches  by  Elders^  and  neither 
of  them  hints  at  a  government  by  one  man.  Had  there  been 
a  diocesan  Bishop  either  at  Rome  or  Corinth,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  Clement  must  have  alluded  to  him.  Again, 
had  there  been  one  half  a  century  later,  either  at  Smyrna  or 
Phllippi,  Polycarp  must  have  alluded  to  him.  In  Clement, 
especially,  we  see  a  Presbyter  of  Rome,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  personally  conversant  perhaps  with  some  of  the 
Apostles,  honored  exceedingly  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
yet  comes  forward,  and  by  a  silence  more  expressive  than 
words,  contradicts  both  her  assumptions  and  the  less  developed 
ones  of  Prelacy. 

But  of  course,  from  the  beginning,  that  all  things  might  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  it  was  indispensable  to  have  some 
presiding  officer  in  every  Church  assembly  of  the  Elders. 
Starting  out  with  that  parity  which  the  Saviour  himself  or- 
dained amongst  them,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  preside 
in  turn.  And  that  the  Elders  in  each  Church  did  preside  in 
turn,  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  striking  fact  of  the  confu- 
sion which  exists  in  the  so-called  Episcopal  succession  just 
where  it  needs  to  be  sustained,  if  it  'is  to  have  any  value,  by 
the  most  decisive  and  perspicuous  evidence.  The  lists  of 
Bishops,  commencing  with  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and 
extending  over  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  are  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  contradictions.  The  compilers  seem  to 
have  set  down,  almost  at  random,  the  names  of  some  distin- 
guished men  whom  they  found  connected  with  some  of  the 
different  Churches,  and  thus  the  discrepancies  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  catalogues.* 


*  "  At  Antioch  some,  as  Origen  and  Eusebius,  make  Ignatius  to  succeed  Peter.  Je- 
rome maketh  him  the  third  Bishop,  and  placeth  Evodius  before  him.  Others  make 
Vasm  contemporary  Bishops.    *    *    *    Come  we  to  Rome,  and  here  the  succes- 
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l^ow,  the  first  step  towards  a  change  of  the  original  consti- 
tution was  to  make  the  oldest  Elder  successively  the  perma- 
nent Moderator.  Hilary,  a  Roman  Deacon  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, whose  works  are  commonly  appended  to  those  of  Am- 
brose, and  who  is  one  of  the  best  commentators  of  the  ancient 
Church,  bears  explicit  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
arrangement.  His  statement  is  variously  confirmed.  1st.  The 
language  of  the  most  ancient  documents,  applied  to  the  primi- 
tive Presidents,  confirms  it.  The  Bishop  is  called  o'rrpsdfBvrr)^^ 
"  the  old  man."  2d.  In  none  of  the  great  Sees,  before  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  do  we  find  any  trace  of  a  young 
or  even  middle-aged  Bishop;  they  are  usually  four-score  years 
old  and  more.  3d.  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  Bishop 
succeeds  Bishop,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
century  (long  a  difficulty  with  many  students  of  Church  his- 
tory), may  perhaps  be  best  accounted  for  by  this  theory  of  the 
Presidency. 

The  second  step  towards  Prelacy  is  taken  first  at  Rome,  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  they  depart 
from  this  rule  of  seniority,  and  elect  the  ablest  and  most  vig- 
orous-minded Presbyter  to  be  their  standing  President.  Yal- 
entine,  Cerdo,  and  other  Gnostic  Heretics,  appear  there  at  that 
time  and  give  rise  to  great  distractions,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
greater  powers  be  given  to  the  central  officer,  so  as  to  enable 
him  better  to  cope  with  these  new  and  dangerous  foes.  Upon 
the  death  of  Telesphorus,  A.  D.  139,  who  had  been  President 
of  the  Roman  Presbytery,  Hyginus  appears  to  have  succeeded 
him  with  new  powers.  But,  beginning  at  Rome,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  this  change  appears  to  have  been  imitated  else- 
where. The  same  necessity  for  a  stronger  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  arisen  simultaneously  at  Lyons, 

si  on  is  as  muddy  as  the  Tyber  itself,  for  here  Tertullian,  Rufinus,  and  several  others,' 
place  Clement  next  to  Peter.  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  set  Anacletus  before  him ; 
Epiphanus  and  Optatus  both  Anacletus  and  Cletus ;  Augustinus  and  Damasus,  with 
others,  make  Anacletus,  Cletus  and  Linus  all  to  precede  him.  What  way  shall  we 
find  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  this  labyrinth  ? " — Bishop  Stillin^eet^s  Irenicurn^ 
quoted  by  Killen,  p.  506. 
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Corinth,  Athens,  Ephesus,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  for  the 
errorists  seem  to  have  commenced  their  discussions  at  all  these 
points  as  if  on  a  pre-concerted  signal.  If  in  these  few  leading 
cities  the  new  system  inaugurated  at  Rome  were  approved,  its 
general  adoption  would  gradually,  but  surely,  follow. 

Thus,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  dominant  party  is  tempted  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  to  aim  at  putting 
down  heresy  and  disturbance  by  ecclesiastical  innovation. 
Believing,  as  many  do  now,  that  "  parity  breedeth  confusion," 
and  expecting  that  the  "  seeds  of  schism  "*  might  thus  be  de- 
stroyed, they  sought  to  invigorate  the  administration  by  giving 
the  presiding  officer  authority  over  his  brethren — themselves 
in  some  cases  tainted  with  the  new  heresies.  Accordingly, 
also,  the  principle  is  now  adopted  that  he  should  be  cast  out 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  Bishop. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  of  this  modified  Prelacy,  begin- 
ning in  the  days  of  Hyginus,  are  clearly  traced  by  our  author 
from  original  authorities.  The  power  passes  from  the  Pres- 
byters to  their  President.  He  is  dignified  with  additional  au- 
thority and  invested  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  in  a  new 
sense  he  receives  the  name  Bishop^  henceforth  appropriated 
solely  to  him.  Amongst  many  proofs  of  this  kind  of  change 
commencing  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  from  the  Pontifical  Boolc^  a  document  of  great  weight  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  ascribed  to  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  a  curious  passage,  out  of  keeping 
with  much  that  is  in  the  Book,  as  it  contradicts  rather  awk- 
wardly the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  and  has  been,  therefore, 
very  puzzling  to  commentators.  Damasus  testifies  that  Hy- 
ginus "  arranged  the  clergy  and  distributed  the  gradations." 


.1* 


*  Killen  quotes  from  Jerome's  commentary  on  Titus  these  two  passages : 
"  Postquam  vero  unusquisque  eos  quos  baptizaverat  suos  putabat  esse  non  Christi, 
in  toto  orbe  decretum  est  ut  unus  de  presbyteris  electus  superponeretur  cseteris  ad 
quern  omnis  ecclesia)  cura  pertinerct,  et  schismatum  semina  toUerentur." 

"  Paulatim  vero,  ut  dissensionum  plantaria  evellerentur,  ad  unum,  omnem  solici- 
tudinem  esse  delatam." 
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Dr.  Killen,  taking  Hilary  and  Jerome  for  the  interpreters  of 
this  passage,  understands  it  as  proving  that  Hyginus  was  the 
real  framer  of  the  hierarchy.  At  a  Synod  in  Rome,  he  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  confusion  and  scandal 
created  by  the  movements  of  the  errorists,  and  with  a  view  to 
correct  these  disorders,  the  council  agreed  to  invest  the  Mod- 
erator of  each  Presbytery  with  increased  authority,  to  give  him 
discretionary  power  as  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Church,  and  to  require  the  other  Elders,  as  well  as  the  Dea- 
cons, to  act  under  his  advice  and  direction.  Thus  a  new  func- 
tionary begins  to  be  created  under  an  old  name,  and  thus  a 
third  order  begins  to  be  added  to  the  ecclesiastical  brother- 
hood. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  perhaps,  gave 
rise  to  the  journey  which  Polycarp  made  to  Rome.  But 
although  it  encountered  opposition  and  remonstrance,  the  in- 
novation exerted,  without  doubt,  a  most  extensive  influence. 
For  many  reasons,  such  a  change  at  Rome  would  work  pow- 
fully  all  over  the  Church.  And  so,  little  hy  little^  as  Jerome 
testifies,  this  modified  prelacy  increased  and  spread  itself.  In 
Smyrna,  in  Cesarea  and  in  Jerusalem,  we  know  that  the  senior 
Presbyter  was  the  President  until  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  Church  was  there  still  governed,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  "  common  council  of  the  Presbyters."  In  many 
other  places,  even  at  a  later  period,  the  Episcopal  system  was 
still  unknown.  But  its  advocates  were  active  and  influential. 
The  very  efforts  of  heretics  to  create  division  in  the  Church, 
helped  on  these  plans  and  arrangements  for  strong  government 
and  visible  union.  The  Catholic  system  is  first  heard  of  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  century.  Those  in  communion 
with  the  Bishop  were  the  "  Catholics ; "  those  out  of  commu- 
nion with  him  were  "  sectaries"  and  "  schismatics."  This 
Catholic  system  was  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  which  in- 
•^ested  the  presiding  minister  with  additional  authority,  and 
arose  contemporaneously  with  Prelacy.  At  the  head  of  this 
Catholic  system  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  a  local  system, 
but  must  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  Church — at  the  head 
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of  it,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  soon  found  himself  placed  by  nn- 
controllable  and  imperious  influences.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  close  of  the  second  century  he  was  acknowledged  as 
the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom.  Victor,  in  his  dealing  with 
Asiatic  Bishops,  concerning  the  Paschal  festival,  was  only 
striving  to  realize  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church — and 
it  was  still  this  same  idea  of  visible  unity  which  Stephen,  sixty 
years  afterwards,  was  endeavoring  to  work  out  in  his  conflict 
with  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.        * 

Pursuing  the  history  from  the  second  into  the  third  century 
as  it  gradually  developes  itself  into  the  rising  Papacy,  we 
come  to  the  time  when  was  written  a  work  of  the  early  church, 
long  lost,  but  lately  discovered,  which  not  only  sheds  light 
upon  the  ancient  heresies  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  but 
also  contributes  by  a  few  most  important  testimonies  to  our 
better  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  third  century,  and  also  of  the  state  of  the  Church  doctrine 
at  that  time. 


(* 


"In  A.  D.,  1551,  as  some  workmen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  a  dilapidated  chapel, 
they  found  a  broken  mass  of  sculptured  marble  among  the  rubbish. 
The  fragments,  when  put  together,  proved  to  be  a  statue  representing 
a  person  of  venerable  aspect  sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  back  of  which 
were  the  names  of  various  publications.  It  was  ascertained,  on  more 
minute  examination,  that  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantino,  this  monument  had  been  erected  in  honor  of 
Hippolytus — a  learned  and  able  controversialist,  who  had  been  Bishop 
of  Portus  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  and  who  had  finished 
his  career  by  martyrdom,  about  A.  D.  236,  during  the  persecution 
under  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Hippolytus  is  commemorated  as  a  Saint 
in  the  Romish  breviary;  and  the  resurrection  of  his  statue  after  it  had 
been  buried  for  j^erhaps  a  thousand  years,  created  quite  a  sensation 
among  his  Papal  admirers.  Experienced  sculptors,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pontiif,  Pius  IV.,  restored  the  fragments  to  nearly  their  pre- 
vious condition  ;  and  the  renovated  statue  was  then  duly  honored  with 
a  place  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

''Nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  or  in  1842,  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  found  in  a  Greek  Monastery,  at  Mt.  Athos,  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  This  work,  which  has  since 
been  published,  and  which  is  entitled  ''  Philosophoumena,  or  a  refuta- 
tion of  all  Heresies,"  has  been  identified  as  the  production  of  Hippo- 
lytus.    It  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  his  writings  mentioned  on  the 
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back  of  the  marble  chair ;  but'  any  one  who  inspects  its  contents  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  its  exclusion  from  that  catalogue.  It  reflects 
strongly  on  the  character  and  principles  of  some  of  the  early  Roman 
Bishops ;  and  as  the  Papal  See  was  fast  rising  into  power  when  the 
statue  was  erected,  it  was  obviously  deemed  prudent  to  omit  an 
■  invidious  publication.  The  writer  of  the  Philosophumena  declares 
that  he  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  books  named  on  that  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture,  and  various  other  facts  amply  corroborate  his  testimony. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a  Christian  Bishop 
who  lived  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  and  who  flourished  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John, 
composed  the  newly  discovered  Treatise." — pp.  344,  345. 

This  treatise  of  Hippoljtus  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  Yic- 
tor,  Bishop  of  Rome  A.  D.  192-201,  had  countenanced  the 
errors  of  Montanus,  and  that  his  two  successors,  Zephyrinus 
(A.  D.  201-219)  and  Callistus  (A.  D.  219-223),  held  unsound 
views  respecting  the  Trinity.  Callistus,  as  well  as  Hippolytus, 
is  a  Saint  in  the  Romish  breviary ;  yet  the  latter  describes  the 
former  as  both  a  schemer  and  a  heretic.  It  is  very  clear,  also, 
that  Hippolytus  never  dreamed  of  acknowledging  Callistus  as 
his  metropolitan;  but  that  all  Bishops  were  then  on  a  level  as 
to  equality  of  power.  Hippolytus  says  Callistus  was  afraid  of 
him,  as  well  indeed  he  might  be  of  such  a  man,  possessing  co- 
ordinate authority  with  himself.  Yet  still  it  is  plain,  from  va- 
rious admissions  in  the  Philosophumena,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  beginning  to  presume  upon  his  position. 

Dr.  Killen  makes,  also,  very  good  and  full  use  of  the  discov- 
eries made  since  the  sixteenth  century  in  those  long  labyrinths 
under  the  ground  around  the  city  of  Rome,  called  the  Cata- 
combs.* These  streets,  all  taken  together,  are  supposed  to  be 
nine  hundred  miles  long.  The  galleries  are  often  found  two  or 
three  stories  deep.  They  were  originally  stone-quarries  or 
gravel-pits  and  were  commenced  long  before  the  time  of 
Augustus.  During  the  frequent  proscriptions  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  these  "  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  "  sup- 
%plied  shelter  oftentimes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome.  As  early 
as  the  second  century  these  vaults  became  the  great  cemetery 
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of  the  Church,  Many  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  which 
they  contained  have  long  since  been  transferred  to  the  Lapi- 
darian  Gallery  in  the  Vatican,  and  there  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Pope  these  venerable  tomb-stones  testify  to  all  who  will  consult 
them  how  much  modern  Romanism  differs  from  ancient  Chris- 
tianity. These  inscriptions  know  no  worship  of  the  Yirgin. 
They  point  only  to  Jesus.  Their  tone  is  eminently  cheerful. 
They  speak  not  of  purgatory  or  of  masses  for  the  dead,  but 
describe  the  believer  as  having  entered  immediately  into  rest. 
And  they  give  clear  proof  also  that  the  early  Church  of  Rome 
did  not  impose  celibacy  on  her  Ministers,  for  they  refer  con- 
stantly to  different  Presbyters  as  holding  to  the  various  de- 
ceased the  relations  of  husband  and  of  father. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  tes- 
timonies h5  adduces,  from  Jerome  and  others,  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  "We  have  sufficiently  indicated 
how  he  makes  good  his  allegation  that  the  Presby  terial  govern- 
ment existed  in  all  its  integrity  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
second  century.  At  the  close  of  that  period  we  meet  with  a 
wide  spread  of  Prelacy ;  and  the  principle  of  a  permanent 
priority  having  been  once  introduced  amongst  the  originally 
equal  brethren,  it  was  necessarily  developed  in  a  still  wider 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church.  One  brother  having  become  superior  to  the  rest,  at 
several  different  points,  these  superiors  must  needs  again  con- 
tend together  for  supremacy.  And,  thus,  finally  emerges  from 
the  din  of  this  unholy  strife  a  supreme  Pontiff  and  a  Bishop 
of  Bishops  in  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

But  the  most  valuable  service  performed  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  in  this  volume,  is  done  in  those  chapters  where  Dr.  Kil- 
len  proves  that  the  Presbyterian  system  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

The  author  remarks,  in  his  preface,  that  "  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  increasing  charity  of  evan-* 
gelical  Christians."    Yet  he  maintains  that  no  apology  is  due 
for  the  free  uf.terance  of  his  sentiments  upon  the  important 
questions  he  discusses.    The  divided  state  of  the  Christian 
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Church  is  indeed  to  be  deplored.  Barriers  to  mutual  fellowship, 
and  to  a  real  and  visible  unity  amongst  the  disciples  of  a 
common  Saviour,  are  a  reproach  to  the  Gospel.  We  thank 
God  that  Presbyterians  generally  do  not  set  up  any  such  bar- 
riers ;  introduce  no  tests  of  communion  not  ordained  by  the 
Lord ;  acknowledge  as  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  all 
who  are  called  and  ordained  by  any  evangelical  Church,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rules ;  and  fellowship  every  Church  which 
holds  the  Head.  We  look  with  intensest  satisfaction  upon  all 
efforts  at  union  of  prayer  amongst  the  different  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ — and  wherever  a  union  of  active  effort,  like- 
wise, is  possible,  without  a  forbidden  sacrifice  on  either  or  both 
sides,  we  rejoice,  also,  in  such  displays  of  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel.  Yet,  we  have  no  faith  in  compromises  of  principle 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Church,  any  m(ftG  than  the 
doctrine,  for  we  believe  both  to  be  divine.  I^either  would  it 
be  a  possible  thing  now,  any  more  than  it  was  in  Baxter's  day, 
to  unite  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism  and  Independency  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  one  common  religious  government  and 
discipline  ;*  because  the  principles  on  which  each  is  founded 
are  diverse.  The  believers  of  each  must  "  agree  to  differ"  about 
this  doctrine,  as  about  others,  and  they  must  wait  and  pray  for 
more  light  from  above.  In  the  meanwhile  they  may  kindly  and 
faithfully  reason  with  one  another  out  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  real  position. 
Every  honest  effort  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  kind  and  candid 
consideration. 

When  we  take  up  the  three  forms  of  Church  government 
above  named  for  a  comparison  of  them  together,  we  find  Pre- 
lacy standing  at  one  extreme  and  Independency  at  the  other. 


*  Owen  long  and  attentively  considered  Baxter's  scheme  for  uniting  all  parties  in 
•  one,  and  then  returned  the  papers  with  these  words:  "I  am  still  a  well-wisher  to 
these  mathematics :  "  a  reply  sufficiently  laconic — expressive  of  his  general  appro- 
bation of  the  scheme  (considered  as  an  effort  for  peace  and  harmony),  but  of  his 
doubts,  also,  about  the  calculating  process  of  his  ingenious  correspondent. — See 
Orme's  Life  of  Oweriy  p,  237. 
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To  the  former  there  arises  at  once,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
it,  a  very  weighty  objection,  viz.:  that  it  seems  to  destroy  tho 
brotherhood  Christ  estabhshed  amongst  His  ministers,  and  thus 
to  form  just  a  resting-point  on  the  road  towards  Popery.  Leav- 
ing this  extreme  and  glancing  at  Independency,  two  things  ap- 
pear to  be  very  plainly  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  viz. : 
firs%  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  is  one  body;  and, 
secondly^  that  our  Lord,  by  His  Apostles,  instituted  certain 
offices,  and  attached  to  these  offices  the  powers  belonging  to 
them ;  so  that  the  Church  is  not  immediately  to  direct  her  own 
aifairs,  but  she  is  directed  and  i:uled  by  her  representatives, 
her  chosen  rulers,  who  are  officei's  ordained  of  God. 

In  the  middle,  between  these  two  extremes,  just  where  truth 
always  lies,  you  find  what  is  called  Presbyterianism — the 
Scriptural  ^rm  of  Church  government.  We  call  it  the  Scrip- 
tural form,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Scriptures  directly 
reveal  all  the  main  features  of  it,  out  of  which  necessarily  flow 
the  secondary  features.  As  we  said  before,  the  substantials  of 
the  system  are  laid  down  in  Scripture,  m  particular  rules^  re- 
specting the  Church  herself,  her  officers,  her  courts  and  her 
discipline ;  whilst  the  circumstantials,  also,  are  there  laid  down 
in  general  rules  of  order,  decency  and  edification. 

First,  as  to  the  Church  herself,  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
that  she  is  one  hody.  The  Church'of  the  Old  Testament  was 
one  body,  having  one  worship,  one  High  Priest,  and  one  place 
of  sacrifice.  And  Paul  describes  the  New  Testament  Church 
not  as  "  a  loose  mass  of  independent  congregations,"  but  a 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth.     Dr.  Killen  well  remarks  that, 

^' While  the  Apostle  does,  indeed,  here  refer  to  the  vital  union  of 
believers,  he  seems,  also,  to  allude  to  those  hands  of  outward  ordi- 
nances by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  those  joints  of  visible 
confederation,  by  which  their  communion  is  upheld,  for  were  the 
Church  split  up  into  an  indefinite  number  of  insulated  congregations, 
even  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  could  neither  be  distinctly  ascertained, 
nor  properly  cultivated." — p.  250. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Killen  regards  the  Twelve  as 

'•'■  Representatives  of  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  confederation — 
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for  thougli  commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  to  every 
creature,  yet,  as  long  as  circumstances  permitted,  they  continued  to 
cooperate.  '  When  the  Apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  theij  sent  unto  them  Peter  and 
John,'  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  concurred  in  sending  'forth 
Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  unto  Antioch/  These  facts 
distinctly  prove  that  they  had  a  common  interest  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth." — 
pp.  250,  251. 

This  unity  of  the  Church  in  adjoining  provinces  was  main- 
tained by  meetings  together  of  the  delegates  of  the  Churches. 
As  to  different  countries,  the  communion  of  saints  was  kept 
up  also  by  deputations  and  letters.*  Daring  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  there  were  preachers  in  whom  they  had  no  confi- 
dence, managing,  by  letters  of  commendation y  to  get  access  to 
Apostolic  Churches. f  All  the  Churches  of  that  day  were, 
perhaps,  more  really  united  than  they  have  ever  bee'n  since. 

So  far  from  all  the  Churches  being  independent,  we  read  of 
all  the  congregations  in  Jerusalem,  where  were  myriads  of 
believing  Jews,  as  the  Chu/rch  in  Jerusalem,  j^.  So  we  read  of  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  to  whom  so  many  "  prophets  and  teachers 
ministered,"  as  the  Church  of  Antioch.  Probably,  also,  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Acts  ix.:  31 — "Then  had  the 
Churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria " — is,  "  then  had  the  Church  rest,"  referring  to  the  Church 
of  Palestine. 

So  much  for  the  Scripture  representation  of  the  Church  as 
not  a  number  of  separate  congregations,  but  one  united  body. 

Secondly,  as  to  officers  of  the  Church.  There  are  two  lists 
of  these  officers  in  two  of  Paul's  Epistles,  as  follows : 

1.  Christ  "gave  some,  Apostles;  and  some.  Prophets;  and  some, 
Evangelists;  and  some,  Pastors  and  Teachers." — Eph.  iv. :  11. 

2.  "God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first,  Apostles;  secondarily. 
Prophets;  thirdly.  Teachers;  after  that,  miracles;  then,  gifts  of  heal- 
ings, helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." — 1  Cor.  xii. :  28. 


*  See  2  Cor.  viii. :  4,  18,  22.     Phil.  ii. :  25,  28.     Col.  iv. :  Y-9.     2  Tim.  iv. :  9-12. 
f  See  2  John,  verse  10.     1  John,  iv. :  1.     Phil.  i. :  15-18. 
X  The  expression  is   'K6aai  juvpidSeg^  how  many  ten  thousands. — Acts  xxi. :  20. 
See,  also,  Acts  xi. :  22  ;  and  xv. :  4. 
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InTow  these  passages  evidently  mention  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary functionaries.  When  the  helps  (that  is,  the  Deacons) 
and  the  extraordinary  officers  are  left  out  of  these  Apostolic 
catalogues,  "  it  is  rather  singular  (says  Dr.  Killen)  that  in  the 
passage  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  we  have  nothing  remaining 
but  *  Pastors  and  Teachebs,'  and  in  that  to  the  Corinthians 
nothing  but  '  Teachers  and  Governments.'  There  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  these  two  residuary  elements  are 
identical — the  pastoi*s  mentioned  before  the  teachers  in  one 
text  being  equivalent  to  the  governments  mentioned  after  them 
in  the  other."  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  expression  "  and  some.  Pastors  and 
Teachers."  If  the  Apostle  did  not  intend  to  put  these  into  one 
order^  why  did  he  not  repeat  some  before  Teachers^  as  before 
all  the  other  officers  he  names  ?  It  is  plain,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, that  he  designed  to  speak  separately  ;  first  of  the  extraor- 
dinary functionaries,  that  is.  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists  ; 
and  then,  under  one  category,  of  the  ordinary^  that  is.  Pas- 
tors and  Teachers,  or  Ruling  Elders  and  Teaching  Elders.  The 
ordinary  office-bearers  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  then,  were 
Pastors,  Teachers  and  Helps — or,  reversing  the  order  a  little, 
Teachers,  Rulers,  Deacons. 

Again,  we  read  of  Elders  and  Bishops,  and  these  names  are 
interchangeably  applied.  These  are  the  same  officers  as  the 
Pastors.  There  were  generally  a  plurality  of  Elders  as  well  as 
of  Deacons  in  every  Church  or  congregation.*  But  it  is  by 
no  means  correct  to  say  that  all  the  primitive  Elders  or 
Bishops  were  preachers.  The  Elders  were  appointed  simply 
to  "  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God,"  to  be  "  overseers  of  the 
flock,"  its  shepherds,  guardians,  rulers,  its  head-men  and 
guides.  It  was  not  necessary  all  of  them  should  have  the 
charism  of  teaching,  and  they  did  not  all  have  it ;  for  Paul's 
language  to  Timothy  shows  plainly  that  there  were  Elders  who 
did  not  labour  in  the  word,  and  yet  were  worthy  of  honor, 
because  faithful  to  their  sole  duty  of  ruling.     And  it  is  indeed 
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23.     Titus  i. :  6.    James  v. :  14. 
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remarkable,  as  the  reader  has  probably  noticed,  how  the 
Apostle,  when  enumerating  the  qualifications  of  a  Bishop  or 
Elder,  scarcely  refers  at  all  to  any  oratorical  endowments. 
Only  one  word  of  that  sort  is  used  by  him,  rendered  in  English, 
by  the  phrase  apt  to  teach.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  must 
be  qualified  to  preach,  for  teaching  and  preaching  are  repeat- 
edly distinguished  in  the  Kew  Testament ; — but  only  that  he 
must  be  able  and  willing,  as  opportunity  occurs,  to  communi- 
cate sound  instruction,  and  that  from  house  to  house.  The 
aged  women  Paul  required  to  be  Teachers  of  good  things. 
All  believers  are  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another.  The 
description  which  Paul  gives  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Bishop 
or  Elder  is  evidently  a  description  of  one  called  to  rule. 

Still,  preaching  is  the  grand  .ordinance  of  God  to  edify 
saints  as  well  as  to  convert  sinners,  and  therefore  God  gave 
some  teachers  as  well  as  rulers,  and  these  held  the  most  hon- 
orable position  in  the  Church.  In  the  courts  of  the  Church, 
however,  which  are  assemblies  of  Rulers,  and  nothing  else, 
both  these  classes  of  Rulers  stand  on  a  level,  just  as  in  official 
position  and  power,  each  individual  of  each  class  is  equal  to 
every  other  of  the  same  class. 

All  these  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people.  Yet,  when  elected,  they  have  authority  in  the  Lord, 
and  obedience  is  due  to  them  by  the  people.  They  are  the 
Lord's  ministers,  as  well  as  the  chosen  rulers  of  the  Church. 

Such  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  officers  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  courts  of  the  Church.  The  Scriptures 
show  that  the  ruling  of  the  Elders  was  not  singly,  as  individu- 
als, but  jointly,  as  courts — not  as  Presbyters,  but  as  Presbyte- 
ries. They  also  show  that  these  courts  were  some  lower  and 
some  higher,  and,  therefore  courts  of  appeal. 

The  Elders  of  the  Jews  had  always  acted  as  a  body,  and 
appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals  to  that  at  Jerusalem  were 
explicitly  enjoined.*    And  obedience  was  actually  rendered 


*See  Deut.  xvii. :  8-10.    2  Chron.  xix. :  8  11.    Ps.  cxiii. :  5 
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by  foreign  Synagogues  to  the  orders  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem.* 

Every  one  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  like  every  Synagogue 
of  the  Jews,  had  its  Elders,  and  every  city  had  its  Presbytery, 
consisting  of  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  district.  Kepeatedly, 
in  the  Acts,  we  find  "  the  Apostles "  acting  together  as  a 
court,  as  "  the  Presbytery  of  Jerusalem,"  ordaining  Deacons, 
exencising  discipline,  and  sending  forth  missionaries."t  Ob- 
viously, the  same  functions  were  performed  by  the  prophets 
and  teachers  at  Antioch.;]:  Titus  is  instructed  to  have  Elders 
ordained — that  is,  a  Presbytery  established — in  every  city. 
Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery.  Thus  did  the  Eldership — that  is,  the  Parochial 
Presbytery,  or  the  Session,  the  most  ancient  court  of  the 
Church — arise  with  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  And 
the  classical  Presbytery  is  also  found  at  Jerusalem  and  Anti- 
och, and  elsewhere,  even  at  the  beginning,  and  this  manifestly 
was  a  higher  court  than  the  former.  But  can  we  find  any 
court  that  was  higher  still  than  the  classical  Presbytery? 
When  at  Antioch  arose  the  discussion  about  circumcising  the 
Gentile  converts,  there  were  individuals  there  present  as  com- 
petent to  decide  that  question,  we  should  say,  as  any  that 
could  be  found  anywhere — for  example,  Paul  and  the  Prophets 
that  ministered  in  that  Church.  Yet  the  Christians  there 
acted  as  the  Jews  before  them  would  have  done — they  sent 
the  case  up  to  Jerusalem.  There  was  to  be  found  not  only 
the  Presbytery  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  all  the  virtual  rulers  of 
the  universal  Church,  the  Apostles — and  also  Elders  from  every 
country,  resorting,  as  did  the  Jews  from  of  old,  to  the  Holj'' 
City.  It  is  to  this  body  the  appeal  comes,  and  is  determined 
by  them  as  the  highest  court  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Killen  argues  with  great  force  that  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  called   together  at  Miletus  by  Paul,  were  not  the 
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*  Acts  ix. :  1,  2,  14 

f  Acts  ii. :  14,  41,  42 ;  iv. :  4,  32,  33,  35;  v. :  14,  42;  vi. :  6,  7  ;  viii. :  14. 
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Elders  of  Ephesus  alone,  but  of  the  district  around,  called  to- 
gether as  a  Synod  or  a  Classical  Presbytery.  He  reasons  from 
the  cause  assigned  for  this  calling  of  them  together.  Paul 
would  not  spend  the  time  in  Asia,  but  was  hastening  to  Jeru- 
salem. Had  he  merely  wished  to  see  the  Elders  of  the  metro- 
polis he  might  have  gone  to  them  as  rapidly  as  his  messenger 
could  travel.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  the  other 
Churches,  and  he  would  see  them  all  together  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  so  he  sends  te  Ephesus,  and  thence  by  a  second 
set  of  messages  he  calls  all  the  Elders  of  the  province  together. 
Our  author  reasons,  also,  from  the  opening  words  of  Paul's 
address  to  them,  "  Ye  know  from  the  first  day  that  I  came 
into  Asia  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  sea- 
sons." The  Evangelist  informs  us  that  Paul  spent  only  two 
years  and  three  months  at  Ephesus,  yet  here  Paul  tells  his 
audience  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  he  had  not  ceased  to 
warn,  &c.  He  suggests  some  other  considerations,  confirming 
this  view  of  the  matter,  but  we  shall  only  refer  to  his  quota- 
tion from  Irenseus.  "In  Mileto  enim  convocatis  episcopis  et 
Presbyteris  qui  erant  ab  Epheso  et  a  reliquis  proximis  civi- 
tatibus."* 

As  to  the  fact  that  Scripture  takes  so  little  notice  of  Chris- 
tian judicatories,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Church's  government  (as  Dr.  Killen  suggests)  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  written  down  for  the  heathen  to  read  about,  as 
much  as  the  doctrines  and  the  history  of  Christianity.  It 
might  thus  have  been  only  so  much  the  more  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies.  Hence  its  courts  probably  assembled  in 
secret,  both  during  the  very  earliest  days,  and  also  afterwards, 
during  the  persecutions  which  preceded  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century.f 


*  Contra  Hseres.  iii.,  c.  14,  §2. 

f  Neander  has  asserted,  as  Mosheim  did  before  him,  that  Synods  commenced  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  statement  is  unsupported  (says  Kil- 
len) by  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  a  number  of  facts  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
it  is  altogether  untenable.    The  earliest  writers,  who  touch  upon  the  subject,  speak 
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But  if  there  be  few  notices  of  these  courts  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  are. sufficiently  numerous  to  give  tliem  a  Divine  warrant, 
for  a  single  Scripture  precedent  is  as  decisij^e  as  a  multitude. 
One  solitary  reference  of  an  appeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
court,  in  connection  with  the  other  concurrent  revelations  ot 
Scripture,  is  all  we  need  to  establish  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Church  government  by  courts  of  review  and  control. 

Now  the  power  which  belongs  to  these  courts,  from  the 
highest  down  to  the  lowest,  is  all  of  it  merely  declarative. 
They  cannot  make  any  laws,  they  can  only  expound  and  de- 
clare the  laws  of  Christ — for  Jesus  is  the  sole  King  and  Head 
of  His  Church. 

Moreover,  this  power  is  all  of  it  spiritual,  and  none  of  it 
civil,  or  political,  or  temporal ;  for  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  His  Church,  in  her  highest  courts,  can  inflict  no 
penalty  but  a  spiritual  one.  Indeed,  she  can  there  handle  no 
business  but  what  is  spiritual,  that  is,  strictly  ecclesiastical 
and  belonging  to  them  as  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.  There 
are  to  be  discussed  only  those  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
relations  which  men  bear  to  men  as  members  of  Christ's 
Church. 


of  them  as  of  Apostolic  origin — witness  the  reference  to  the  Synod  at  Miletus,  just 
now  quoted  from  Irenaeus.  Cyprian  and  Jerome  are  both  quoted  by  Killen  to  the 
same  effect.  Our  author  also  denies  that  Synods  originated  in  Greece.  He  brings 
proof  that  there  were  councils  held  both  at  Carthage  and  Rome,  before  those  Greek 
councils  which  TertuUian  refers  to  as  occasioned  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury by  the  Montanistic  troubles.  Nor  does  Dr.  Killen  treat  with  any  respect  the  idea 
that  the  once  famous  Amphictyonic  Council  suggested  their  establishment  amongst 
Christians.  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  was  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  though  it  then  continued  to  meet,  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  either  an  exponent  of  the  national  mind,  or  a  free  and  independent 
assembly.  And  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Christian  community,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  its  early  growth,  would  all  at  once  have  abandoned  its  Apostolic  constitu- 
tion and  adopted  a  form  of  government  borrowed  from  an  effete  institute.  Synods, 
which  now  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  could  claim  a 
higher  and  holier  origin.  They  were  obviously  nothing  more  than  the  legitimate 
developement  of  the  primitive  structure  of  the  Church,  for  they  could  be  traced  up 
to  that  meeting  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,  which  relieved  the  Gentile 
converts  from  the  observance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision. — p.  615. 
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Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  these  courts  is  a  real 
and  living  power,  given  them  of  God — for  they  bind  on  earth 
and  it  is  bound  in  Heaven;*  and  they  have  the  promise  of 
Divine  guidance  in  their  bindings.f  So  much  the  more  ought 
it  not  to  be  prostituted  to  any  but  the  affairs  of  Christ's  House 
and  Kingdom ! 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture  re- 
specting the  courts  of  the  Church. 

Fourthly :  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Scriptural  exhibition 
of  Church  government,  as  to  its  substantials,  leads  to  this  final 
statement — that  the  system  set  up  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  the  He^resentative  system. 
The  whole  Church  is  one  body ;  this  body  is  governed  by 
oflBcers  of  the  people's  own  free  choice ;  these  oflBcers  meet 
together  for  consultation  in  all  their  ruling,  and  rule  according 
to  a  revealed  constitution  and  laws.  They  are  chosen  to  act 
for  the  Church,  but  are  left  free  to  act  according  to  their  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  guided  solely  by  light  from  above. 
This  is  the  Representative  system^  distinguished  plainly  from 
Congregationalism,  or  the  direct  and  immediate  government  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  distinguished,  also,  quite  as  plainly 
from  the  government  of  Prelates. 

This  government,  by  representatives,  is  also  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Deputy  system,  which  prevailed  among  all 
the  nations  arising  out  of  the  conquests  by  the  Teutonic  races, 
whereas,  only  in  England  and  her  colonies  has  the  representa- 
tive system  prevailed.  Congregationalists  hold  to  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  but  Presbyterians  to  government  by  representatives, 
who  are  not  deputies^  that  is,  as  Leiber  expresses  it,  (see  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181,)  "  Attorneys  sent 
with  specific  powers  of  attorney  to  remedy  specific  grievances, 
but  representatives,  general  representatives,  that  is  representa- 
tives from  the  hody  at  large^  and  with  the  general  power  oi 
legislation.    This  is  universally  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
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most  important  of  all  the  guarantees  of  civil  liberty."  This 
is  the  only  contrivance  which  the  highest  political  wisdom  has 
ever  found  out  for  "  organically  passing  over  public  opinion 
into  public  law  ;"  for  barring  "  against  the  absolutism  of  the 
executive  on  the  one,  and  of  the  masses  on  the  other  hand ;" 
for  securing  an  essentially  popular  government,  and  yet  the 
supremacy  of  law;  in  other  words,  for  securing  the  united  and 
harmonious  existence  of  liberty  and  order.  Milton  (expounded 
in  this  Keview,  for  June,  1848)  "  distinctly  sets  forth  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  the  representative  principle  in  political  affairs, 
when  he  said  it  consists  in  the  probability,  which  it  furnishes, 
that  reason  only  shall  sway.  The  danger  of  democracy  is  from 
the  ignorance  and  the  passions  of  tbe  people ;  of  monarchy 
from  the  caprices,  tyranny  or  ambition  of  kings  ;  of  an  oligar- 
chy, from  the  selfishness  incident  to  privileged  orders.  Rea- 
son, whose  voice  is  God's  will,  is  much  more  likely  to  prevail 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  men  coming  from  the  people,  and 
knowing  their  real  interests  as  well  as  their  wishes.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  government  is  to  accom- 
plish the  will  of  the  people.  The  State  is  a  divine  ordinance 
founded  on  justice,  and  having  great  moral  ends  to  subserve. 
The  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  done  only  when  the  people  will 
what  is  right.  And  the  representative  principle  is  both  a 
check  on  their  power  and  a  bulwark  of  their  freedom." 

"  Kow  these  principles,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  modern 
politics,  were  found  embedded  in  the  Presbyterian  system, 
ages  before  a  representative  republic,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  existed  on  the  earth."  Our  Church  government  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  nor  yet  in  the  hands  of 
individual  officers  whom  they  have  appointed,  but  in  the  hands 
of  representative  assemblies  chosen  by  the  people.  This  it  is 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Prelacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Con- 
gregationalism on  the  other.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice that  in  these  free  representative  assemblies,  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  rule  of  His  Church,  there  is  provided  an 
arrangement  answering  precisely  to  that  most  important  check 
which,  in  the  freest  modern  States,  is  imposed  on  their  popu- 
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lar  assemblieSf  #ii!^^4he  principle  of  two  chanibers^  composed 
of  different  persoiis,  belonging  to  different  classes  or  elected 
for  different  terme  of  service.  Our  courts  have  both  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  t^nd  the  one  class  operates  as  a  check  upon  the 
other.  So,  too,  cir  higher  courts  are  a  check  upon  the  lower. 
Thup  is  the  disco  >ery  of  truth  promoted,  and  the  probability 
diminished  that  p-artj-interest  or  temporary  prejudices  shall 
predominate,  in  the  result. 

We  find  in  the,15ai  chapter  of  Acts  (verses  4,  6,  13, 19,  22) 
this  very  picture  of  a,  representative  assembly.  The  Apostles 
and  Elders  come  together  to  consider  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them  from  Antioch ;  all  th«  multitude  keep  silence  while 
James  and  the  other  representatw^s,  after  Paul  and  Barnabas 
have  reported,  give  their  sentence  in  judgment;  and  then  it 
pleases  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  w/t^U  Church  in 
whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  they  were  acting,  ^o  gend 
chosen  men  of  their  own  company,  viz :  Judas  and  Silas,' Avitli 
their  decree  down  to  the  lower  court  at  Antioch.-  The  people 
not  only  could  not  all  meet  for  deciding  such  questions  ;  they 
must  not,  if  they  could ;  they  had  tio  right  thus  to  meet,  or 
thus  to  decide.  That  is  not  the  government  set  up  by  the  Lord. 
He  established  His  Church  as  an  organized  body,  and  not  a 
mere  crowd  or  mob  of  disciples ;  as  an  organized  body,  with 
her  divinely  authorized  officers,  through  whom  she  must  always 
act.  It  is  the  Church  that  does  all,  it  is  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  ;  but  it  is  not  the  individual, 
or  private  men  and  women  that  can  tumultuously  assemble 
and  intrude  themselves,  without  authority,  into  duties  or  work, 
not  appointed  of  God  to  be  done  by  them.  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  there  may  not  any  man  intrude  himself  into  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  of  the  people,  except  he  be  strictly  and 
really  a  chosen  ruler  of  that  people.  That  assembly  is  always 
an  assembly  of  rulers  chosen.  The  people  may  not  be  gov- 
erned by  any  they  have  not  chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  not  usurp  the  government  themselves,  nor  refuse  obe- 
dience to  their  chosen  rulers. 

Now,  if  the  Scriptures  do  thus  reveal  that  the  Church  is 
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one ;  that  she  is  to  be  governed  by  Elders  ;  that  these  Elders  are 
Eepresentatives ;  that  these  Representative*  rule  and  govern 
her,  not  singly,  but  jointly,  in  free  deliberative  assemblies, 
which  assemblies  are  of  lower  and  higher  gitode,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute courts  of  appeal ;  if  the  Scriptures  ^  reveal  all  these 
substantial  of  Presbyterian  Church  goveririient  in  particular 
rules  respecting  officers,  courts  and  discipline,  is  it  a  very  hard 
saying  that  Presbyterian  Church  govemtoent  is  of  Divine 
right  ?  If  these  four  heads  of  the  doctrij*^  of  Church  govern- 
ment be  acknowledged  must  not  the  wKole  system  be  acknowl- 
edged? What  more  is  there  in  the  system  besides  these  four 
main  things  ?  There  are  only  so^ne  circumstantials ;  but  these 
also  are  of  Divine  right,  bec«tise  they  are  necessary  for  decency 
and  order,  and  we  h«^e  the  Divine  command  to  do  all  things 
decently  and-  in  order.  The  government  is  specifically  of 
delibf*****^^^®  assemblies  representing  the  Church  and  acting 
fbr  her  edification.  Of  course  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to 
make  all  mere  circumstantial  rules,  and  every  one  of  those 
rules  has  the  Divine  sanction,  if  it  accord  with  Scripture.  The 
courts  that  make  them  are  liable  to  err,  and  the  Word  is  always 
the  only  standard  whereby  everything  is  to  be  tried.  But, 
when  agreeable  to  Scripture,  those  rules,  even  the  minutest  of 
them,  are  of  Divine  right.  They  are  made  by  an  authority 
which  the  Lord  Himself  set  up,  and  which  acts  in  His  na-me. 
They  proceed  from  Rulers  that  have  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  have  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  on  earth,  and 
it  is  bound  or  loosed  accordingly  in  Heaven. 

We  earnestly  commend  these  views  to  all  our  Ministerial 
brethren  who  have  been  disposed  to  make  questions  of  Church 
government  of  secondary  importance — also  to  all  our  brethren  of 
the  Ruling  Eldership.  We  likewise  commend  them  especially 
to  all  Candidates  for  the  Ministry.  If  Jesus  be  our  King,  and 
if  He  have  set  up  the  Church  as  His  Kingdom  on  earth,  we 
may  not  construe  the  laws  of  that  Kingdom  into  matters  of 
minor  moment.  What  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  what  Dr.  Killen  has  taught  in  his  book, 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  as  laid  down  in  their  Confession 
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of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government.  They  confessed  it  because 
thej  found  it  in  the  Bible.  If  good  enough  for  them,  it  ought  to 
be  good  enough  for  any  of  us,  who  are  in  many  things  their  infe- 
riors. As  for  the  charge  that  these  views  are  bigoted  or  intol- 
erant, it  is  a  slander.  They  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  expansive  charity.  To  assert  them  is  merely  to  assert 
that  in  our  judgment  such  is  the  doctrine  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Having  awarded  nothing  but  praise  to  Dr.  Killen's  book 
thus  far,  we  will  s*ay,  in  closing,  that  we  think  his  arrangement 
would  admit  of  more  clearness  and  compactness,  and  with  this 
solitary  censure  we  commend  the  work  to  all  our  readers,  of 
every  class,  as  exceedingly  well  worthy  of  their  careful  study. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

The  Fiest  Adam  and  the  Second.  The  EloJiim  Bevealedin 
the  Creation  and  Redemption  of  Man:  By  Samuel  J. 
Baird,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Woodbury, 
ISr.J.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMillan.  1860;  pp.  688, 
8vo. 

This  book,  as  its  title  imports,  covers  the  whole  region  of  re- 
vealed Theology.  It  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends  with 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  Exclusive  of  the  Introduction, 
it  consists  of  twenty-three  chapters,  and  inclusive  of  the  In- 
dex, of  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  octavo  pages.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  author 
deals  in  "  thoughts  more  elevate,"  and  that  the  high  themes 
which  he  discusses,  "  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate," 
the  primitive  and  fallen  condition  of  mankind,  the  nature  conse- 
quences and  extent  of  sin,  and  the  nature,  consequences  and 
extent  of  redemption,  are  not  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  vain 
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curiosity  and  falae  philosophy,  but  with  the  loyal  design  that 
he  may  "  assert  eternal  providence,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men."  All  the  topics  which  are  successively  brought  before 
118,  and  they  are  those  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  are  concentrated,  are  reviewed 
under  the  formal  notion  of  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections and  glory.  In  the  second  chapter,  we  have,  indeed, 
as  a  key  to  the  title  of  the  work,  an  articulate  exposition  of 
the  doctrine,  that  the  design  of  all  God's  works,  whether  of 
creation  or  providence,  is  to  reveal  Himself.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  treated  as  *'an  incomparable  vesture,"  in  which 
the  Divine  Majesty  arrays  itself  in  order  to  become  visible  to 
men,  and  this  whole  outward  scene  of  things,  the  object  of  our 
sensations  and  perfections,  is  not  regarded  as  a  dark,  gloomy, 
foreign  power,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  a 
language  in  which  God  notifies  to  intelligence  His  own  glory. 
The  works  are  apprehended  as  so  many  words  of  God,  and  the 
sense  with  which  they  are  all  burdened  is  His  own  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.  It  is  in  man,  however,  that  Dr.  Baird  finds  the 
preeminent  revealer  of  the  triune  Jehovah.  He  is  the  image 
of  God.  To  him,  therefore,  special  attention  is  given.  His 
moral  history  is  traced  from  the  first  moment  of  his  being  to 
the  final  consummation  of  the  scheme  of  grace.  The  plan  of 
Providence  in  relation  to  Him  is  critically  canvassed,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  solid  wisdom,  that  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  and  unity 
of  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  The  author  lays  out  his 
chief  strength  upon  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  This  is  the 
central  topic  of  the  book.  To  this  every  thing  else  converges ; 
the  preliminary  account  of  man's  original  condition  is  only  an 
introduction  to  a  just  exposition  of  the  eflects  of  the  fall,  and 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  economy  of  redemption  is  de- 
signed to  cast  its  light  back  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
malady  of  which  redemption  is  the  remedy.  The  book,  there- 
fore, might  very  well  have  been  entitled,  a  Treatise  of  Origi- 
nal Sin.  It  opens  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  in 
question,  briefly  recapitulating  the  state  and  progress  of  opin- 
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ion,  from  Tertullian  to  Edwards.  The  first  three  chapters,  on 
the  Triune  Creator,  the  Eternal  Plan,  and  the  Providential  Ad- 
ministration, are  designed  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  subsequent 
discussion,  to  lay  down  the  principle  which  pervades  the  en- 
tire divine  economy,  and  in  the  light  of  which  all  doctrinal 
truths  are  reduced  to  harmony  and  irradiated  with  new  beauty. 
The  author  then  enters  directly  upon  the  consideration  of  man, 
and  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  being,  as  personal  and  generic, 
in  his  moral  and  spiritual  relations  to  God,  and  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  which  have  determined  and  conditioned 
them,  he  encounters  those  supreme  questions  concerning  the 
law,  sin  and  death ;  concerning  redemption,  holiness  and  life ; 
concerning,  in  short,  the  two  great  covenants  which  exhanat 
the  divine  dealings  with  man,  that  constitute  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christian  Theology.  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
high  themes  he  has  exhibited  abilities  of  no  common  order. 
He  has  endeavored,  every  where,  to  find  the  one  in  the  many,  to 
trace  facts  to  their  principles  and  to  reconcile  the  testimonies 
of  Scripture  with  the  inductions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  He 
has  no  charity  for  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the  book  to 
the  end,  he  keeps  up  a  running  fire  against  Pelagians  and 
Hopkinsians,  whom  he  evidently  regards  as  the  pests  of  the 
Church,  left,  like  the  remnants  of  the  nations  among  the  Jews, 
to  be  pricks  in  the  eyes  and  thorns  in  the  sides,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  unfaithfulness  in  the  work  of  extermination.  His 
eye  never  pities,  nor  his  hand  spares.  Wherever  he  finds  an 
enemy  of  God  and  His  truth,  he  never  declines  the  contest, 
and  is  quite  content  to  leave  the  choice  of  weapons  to  his  an- 
tagonist, being  equally  ready  to  assail  heresy  with  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  and  science,  falsely  so  called,  with  the  weapons  of 
right  reason.  That  he  has  done  good  service  ta  the  cause  of 
sound  doctrine  cannot  be  denied.  His  chapters  on  Providence, 
the  Eternal  Plan,  the  Principle  of  the  Law,  the  Nature  of  Sin, 
and  on  the  various  phases  of  Optimism  are  singularly  happy 
specimens  of  judicious  speculation.  The  chapter  on  Provi- 
dence, particularly,  is  entitled  to  great  praise,  and  though  we 

are  not  sure  that  he  has  done  justice  to  McCosh,  and  are 
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quite  certain  that,  in  relation  to  things  generated  and  corrup- 
tible, he  will  find  it  difficult  to  excogitate  a  better  theory  of 
identity  than' that  of  Edwards,  properly  restrained,  yet,  the 
whole  discussion  touching  the  connection  betwixt  God  and  His 
works  is  sound  and  Scriptural.  It  strikes  us  as  a  fault  of  the 
book  that  it  betrays  something  of  a  captious  spirit,  a  tendency 
to  minute  exceptions.  Dr.  Baird  detects  an  error  where  others 
can  see  only  a  fault  of  expression,  and  belabours  opinions  with 
great  vehemence,  which  the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate from  his  own.  Against  Edwards,  particularly,  he 
has  an  inveterate  spite.  His  doctrine  of  causation,  his  scheme 
of  identity  and  his  theory  of  the  will,  as  well  as  special  forms 
of  theological  opinion,  are  made  the  subjects  of  severe  and 
biting  criticism.  In  some  of  his  strictures.  Dr.  Baird  is  un- 
questionably right,  but  in  relation  to  the  will,  we  confess  our- 
selves utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  difference,  in  their  fun- 
damental principles,  between  the  doctrines  of  Edwards  and 
himself.  If  Dr.  Baird's  theory  is  not  one  of  rigid,  absolute 
determinism,  we  are  unable  to  understand  him,  and  if  it  is,  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment,  whether  the  imme- 
diate determining  cause  be  called  a  motive  or  an  impulse, 
since,  in  either  case,  its  efficacy  is  grounded  in  the  nature. 
"What  the  man  is,  determines  what  he  does,  as  clearl}'-,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards,  as  according  to  our  author,  and  no  man  has 
given  more  prominence  to  innate  habits  and  dispositions  as 
controlling  the  will  than  Edwards. 

But,  without  dwelling  longer  on  minor  and  incidental  points, 
we  hasten  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book.  The  light  which 
th6  author  thinks  that  he  has  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  constitutes  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work, 
and  gives  it  whatever  claim  it  may  have  to  special  con- 
sideration as  a  theological  contribution.  He  has  a  theory 
which,  in  his  judgment,  relieves  the  question  of  hereditary  sin 
of  most,  if  not  of  all,  its  difficulties.  He  can  show  how  we 
are  born  guilty  and  depraved,  without  any  imputation  upon 
the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  or  any  perplexity  in  the  no- 
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tions  of  sin  and  holiness.  The  whole  subject  is  perfectly  clear 
.to  his  mind,  and  the  design  of  his  book  is  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  minds  of  others.  Would  that  his  success  were 
commensurate  with  his  aim  I  The  chances  are  certainly  against 
him.  In  a  matter  which  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  consciousness,  which  lays  hold  of  the  highest  interests 
of  the  soul,  which  has  agitated  the  most  devout  minds,  and 
elicited  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  thoughts  of  the  profound- 
est  thinkers  for  eighteen  centuries,  in  which  all,  without  ex- 
ception, have  failed,  and  the  more  profoundly  they  have 
thought,  the  more  intensely  they  have  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  the 
depths  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out ; "  on  such  a  subject,  the  presumption  is  that  no 
new  light  has  dawned  upon  the  world,  either  from  Scripture 
or  consciousness,  to  dispel  the  obscurity  which  enshrouds  it. 
We  have  read  Dr.  Baird's  book  with  no  little  care,  and  while 
acknowledging  its  merits  in  other  respects,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that,  in  reference  to  its  main  design,  its  success  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  solved  one  mystery  by 
the  substitution  of  another,  or,  rather,  buried  the  mystery  alto- 
gether in  impenetrable  darkness.  His  theory  briefly  resolves 
itself  into  the  doctrine  of  a  numerical  identity  of  nature  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity,  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
sin  is  not  constructively  and  legally,  but  strictly  and  properly, 
theirs.  The  thing  which  transgressed,  and  became  guilty  and 
corrupt  in  him,  is  the  very  identical  thing  which  reappears  in 
us,  and  of  course  brings  its  guilt  and  corruption  with  it.  The 
only  mystery  in  the  case  is  that  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  thing  in  dififerent  forms  of  personal  manifestation.  This 
depends  upon  the  law  of  generation.  Dr.  Baird  accordingly 
lays  out  his  whole  strength  upon  that  law,  as  being  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  which  supports  his  structure.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  it  involves  the  communication,  not  of  a  similar 
or  like,  but  of  numerically  the  same  nature,  from  the  parent  to 
the  child.    The  father,  substantially  and  essentially,  though 
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not  personally,  is  reproduced  in  the  offspring.    This  is  the 
theory,  as  compendiously  as  we  can  express  it,  upon  which, 
the  author  has  undertaken  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Fall. 

f  course,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  introduction  of  realism  into  the  Christian  Church.  The 
author  himself,  in  his  preliminary  historical  sketch,  has  treated 
us  to  some  rare  specimens  of  this  style  of  thinking,  and  we 
have  lying  before  us,  from  Anselm  and  the  opponents  of  Ros- 
celin  and  Abelard,  illustrations  equally  rich  of  the  same  type 
of  speculation.  When  we  read  Dr.  Baird's  lucubrations  upon 
a  nature,  the  law  of  generation,  and  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween a  nature  and  a  person,  we  almost  felt  that  we  had  been 
transported,  by  some  mysterious  power  of  enchantment,  across 
the  track  of  centuries,  to  the  cloisters  of  mediaeval  monks,  and 
to  the  halls  of  mediaeval  universities,  and  were  listening  again 
to  the  everlasting  jangles  about  entities  and  quiddities,  genera 
and  species,  which  John  of  Salisbury  so  graphically  describes. 
Dr.  Baird's  sympathies  are  with  the  buried  realism  of  the  past. 
He  has  proclaimed  an  open  revolt  against  the  whole  spirit  of 
modern  speculation,  and  has  endeavored  to  remand  philosophy 
to  the  frivolous  discussions  from  which,  we  had  hoped,  that  Ba- 
con had  forever  redeemed  it.  If  the  proof  had  not  been  be- 
fore our  eyes,  we  could  not  have  believed  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  man  was  to  be  found,  out  of  ."  Laputa  or  the 
Empire,"  who  could  seriously  undertake  to  solve  theological 
problems  by  an  appeal  to  the  exploded  henads  of  the  realists, 
or  gravely  attribute  a  real  substantive  existence  to  genera 
and  species.  The  book  is,  in  this  respect,  as  an  American  pro- 
duction, a  downright  curiosity.  It  is  a  reaction  against  the 
entire  current  of  modern  thought,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in 
philosophy ;  as  formal  a  protest  against  nominalism,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  grounded  in  nominalism,  as 
against  the  received  system  of  orthodoxy,  grounded  in  the 
same  doctrine.  It  is,  at  least,  five  centuries  too  lute,  and  five 
centuries  ago  it  would  not  have  been  needed.  Realism  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  in  every 
department  of  inquiry,  since  the  thorough  installation  of  the 
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inductive  method,  is  a  suflGicient  proof  that  the  death  of  realism 
is  the  resurrection  of  truth.  Dr.,  Baird  has  not  given  his  alle- 
giance to  realism  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  maintained  by 
Plato,  and  in  which  it  first  entered  into  Christian  speculation. 
He  expressly  denies  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
universals,  uni/oersalia  ante  rem.  He  embraces  it  as  it  was 
modified  by  Aristotle,  unwersalia  m  re.  His  doctrine  is, 
"  that  universals  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  realities  in  nature,  but 
that  the  general  conceptions  are  merely  logical,  the  universale 
not  having  an  existence  of  their  own  separate  from  the  indi- 
viduals through  which  they  were  manifested."  The  last  clause 
of  this  sentence  expresses  precisely  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  as 
it  was  commonly  understood.  The  first  clause  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  we  fully  coniprehend.  When  Dr.  Baird  says  that 
general  conceptions  are  merely  logical,  does  he  mean  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  realities  which,  in  some  sense,  exist  in 
nature?  If  so,  then  no  reliance  is  to  be  pla,ced  upon  them. 
They  have  only  a  formal  validity,  and  subjective  consistency 
of  thought  becomes  no  guarantee  for  objective  consistency  of 
being.  If  the  universals  which  we  think,  are  not  the  univer- 
sals which  exist  in  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  or  make  them  the  subjects  of  common 
predicates.  If  the  universals  which  we  think,  are  tbe  univer- 
sals which  exist  .in  nature,  then  how  can  it  be  said  that  our 
conceptions  are  merely  logical  ?  They  evidently  have  an  ob- 
jective validity.  This  language,  in  the  mouth  of  a  nominalist, 
we  can  perfectly  comprehend ,  and  we  can,  also,  understand 
Low  a  Peripatetic  realist  can  consistently  maintain  that  our 
general  conceptions  are  derived  from  individuals  and  depend- 
ent upon  them,  that  they  are  logical  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
formed  by  the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  comparison, 
but  how  he  could  represent  them  as  merely  logical,  that  is,  as 
purely  formal,  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  Dr.  Baird  restricts 
the  existence  of  universals  to  a  "  certain  sense."  This  quali- 
fying clause  means,  simply,  that  they  are  never  detached  from 
individuals,  that  their  existence  is  not  separate  and  independ- 
ent ;  but  still  he  makes  a  real  distinction  between  the  particu- 
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lar  and  universal,  as  pertaining  to  the  same  object.  In  every 
individual  thing  there  are,  according  to  him,  two  elements — 
the  principle  of  individuation,  or  that  which  makes  the  thing 
to  be  this  and  not  that,  or  that  and  not  this,  and  the  principle 
of  universality,  which  determines  it  to  a  certain  genus.  These 
are  not  different  forms  of  contemplating  the  object,  or  different 
relations  in  which  its  properties  and  qualities  are  viewed. 
They  are  really  different  things,  as  distinct  as  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  and  as  incapable  of  being  divided.  The  universal 
realizes  itself  in  the  individual,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it.    It  pervades  it,  without  being  a  part  of  it. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Dr.  Baird's  contributions,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  precisely  his  notion  of  nature. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  of 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  particularly,  of  a  moral  nature  ? 
We  confess  that  we  have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in 
trying  to  compass  the  precise  sense  in  which  Dr.  Baird  uses 
the  term.  In  the  first  place,  he  explicitly  denies  that  it  can 
be  legitimately  used  to  designate  "our  conception  of  the 
mere  aggregate  of  characteristics  belonging  to  a  given  sub- 
stance."* Does  this  mean,  that  to  signalize  the  properties  of 
a  substance,  and  to  indicate  the  mode  of  their  co-existence,  is 
not  to  define  its  nature  ?  that  its  nature  is  something  more  than 
the  sum  and  combination  of  its  attributes?  If  so,  he  dis- 
tinctly repudiates  the  sense  in  which  it  becomes  applicable  to 
a  class-notion,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  enter  into 
the  description  of  an  object.  Man's  nature  does  not  consist  of 
those  qualities  and  faculties  which  are  manifested  in  conscious- 
ness. It  is  nothing  personal,  nothing  individual,  and  nothing 
even  generic,  in  the  sense  of  an  abstraction  of  what  is  similar 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  race.  It  is  not  thought,  will,  nor 
emotion,  singly,  or  combined  in  the  unity  of  a  personal  sub- 
ject. I^either,  according  to  Dr.  Baird,  is  the  nature  something 
relative  and  accidental.    In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Divines, 
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when  the  predicates  holy  and  sinful  are  applied  to  it.  The 
phrase  "  moral  nature,"  commonly  denotes  the  possession  of 
the  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  moral  agency ;  while  a 
sinful  or  a  holy  nature  designates  the  pervading  ^.ttitude  of 
tlie  soul  in  relation  to  God  and  the  Divine  law.  'There  are 
passages  in  which  Dr.  Baird  seems  to  use  the  term  in  both 
these  senses.  "  A  moral  nature,"  he  says,  "  is  one,  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  which  are  reason,  will,  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience."*  Again,  the  nature  is  used  as  a  syno- 
nym of  the  heart,f  and  must,  accordingly,  be  taken  as  the 
complement  of  the  affinities  and  tendencies  which  belong 
to  the  soul.  It  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  will,  and 
conditions  and  determines  all  its  operations.  But,  with  these 
occasional  exceptions,  the  whole  current  of  his  argument 
requires  the  sense  of  prevailing  habitude  or  disposition  to  be 
discounted  as  impertinent.  In  this  sense  the  idea  of  a  numeri- 
cal identity  of  nature  in  different  persons  becomes  simply 
absurd.  If  nature  expresses  the  tendencies  or  attitudes  of  the 
soul,  the  mode  of  its  existence,  or  the  law  under  which  it  exists 
and  acts,  it  must  obviously  be  numerically  different,  though  it 
may  be  logically  the  same,  in  the  case  of  every  human  being. 
A  mode  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  that  of  which  it  is  a 
mode.  To  be,  and  to  be  in  some  definite  condition,  are  the 
same  thing.  Natural  or  abstract  being  is  impossible.  Each 
soul  must,  therefore,  have  its  own  nature.  It  may  be  holy,  it 
may  be  sinful — it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and  its  holiness  or 
sinfulness  is  its  own.  These  terms  define  the  moral  character 
of  the  particular  being.  Other  souls  may  also  be  sinful  or  holy, 
and  their  holiness  or  sinfulness  is  also  their  own.  The  crooked- 
ness of  one  tree  is  not  the  crookedness  of  another.  The  posture 
of  the  soul  is  as  strictly  individual  as  the  posture  of  the  body. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  the  hump-back  of  two  men  is  numeri- 
cally the  same  deformity,  as  to  confound  the  moral  obliquity 
of  one  man  with  the  moral  obliquity  of  another.  The  identity 
of  these  relations  is  simply  the  similarity  by  nature  of  which 
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they  are  compreheDded  tinder  a  common  term.  Hence, 
according  to  that  conception  of  nature  which  makes  it  the 
moral  attitude  of  the  soul,  the  depravity  of  A  is  no  more  the 
depravity  of  B,  than  the  personal  qualities  of  A  are  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  B.  A  numerical  identity  of  nature,  and  a 
personal  diversity  of  existence,  are  flat  contradictions.  Dis- 
counting both  these  senses  of  nature,  what  other  sense  remains  ? 
Dr.  Baird  undertakes  to  enlighten  us.  In  the  first  place,  his 
nature  "is  not  expressive  of  a  mere  abstraction,  but  desig- 
nates an  actual  thing,  an  objective  reality."*  This  actual 
thing,  or  objective  reality,  is  the  "  sum  of  the  permanent 
forces  which  were  at  the  beginning  incorporated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Adam  and  the  creatures,  and  which,  by  their  sever- 
alty, determine  and  define  the  several  species  of  the  living 
things."t  Here  the  realism  ;  strongly  crops  out.  Adam's 
constitution,  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  individual,  is  one  thing: 
there  is  incorporated  in  it  a  set  of  forces  which  makes  the 
henad,  humanity,  and  in  that  set  of  forces  his  nature  must 
be  sought.  Substances,  we  are  told,  "  were  at  the  beginning 
endowed  with  forces  which  are  distinctive  and  abiding,  and 
which  in  organic  nature  flow  distributively  in  continuous  order 
to  the  successive  generations  of  the  creatures.":]:  It  is  clear, 
from  these  passages,  that  Dr.  Baird  understands  by  nature 
a  real  entity,  active,  efficient  and  powerful,  which  enters  into 
and  conditions  the  individual,  but  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  it ; 
a  something  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  moves,  and 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  own  properties  or  states. 
Accordingly,  he  explains  our  oneness  with  Adam  upon  the 
baldest  principles  of  realism.  "  Our  oneness,"  he  says,  "  does 
not  express  the  fact  merely  that  we  and  Adam  are  alike,  but 
that  we  are  thus  alike  because  the  forces  which  are  in  us  and 
make  us  what  we  are,  were  in  him,  and  are  numerically  the 
same  which  in  him  constituted  his  nature  and  gave  him  his* 
likeness.  The  body  which  is  impelled  by  two  diverse  forces, 
X  and  2/,  moves  in  the  direction  of  neither  of  them,  but  in  that 
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of  a  different  force,  5,  the  resultant  of  the  two.  Yet  is  neither 
of  the  forces  lost,  but  merely  modified,  each  by  contact  with 
the  other.  The  new  force,  s,  is  simj^ly  x  modified  by  y.  So, 
in  the  successive  generations  of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  their 
traits  are  the  result  of  propagation,  so  far  as  they  are  the  oflf- 
spring  of  their  parents,  theirs  are  but  the  same  identical  forces 
which  were  in  their  parents,  only  appearing  under  new 
forms."* 

But  the  crowning  proof  that  Dr.  Baird  means  something 
more  than  mere  habits  and  disposition,  or  an  all-controlling 
generic  habit,  or  disposition,  or  tendency,  or  law  (for  all  these 
terms  have  been  employed  to  express  the  same  idea),  is  that 
he  makes  the  nature  the  proper  and  exclusive  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  The  person  is  only  a  contrivance  to  reach  the  na- 
ture. The  seat  of  obligation  is  not  the  man^  but  his  nature. 
"From  all  this  it  inevitably  follows,"  says  he,  "that  all  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  can,  in  any  conceivable 
way,  attach  to  a  person,  must  have  their  ground  in  the  nature, 
and  attach  themselves  essentially  to  it.  Since,  in  general, 
every  kind  of  obligation  implies  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of 
eflSciency,  and  since  the  moral  nature  is  the  only  principle  of 
moral  efficiency  in  a  person,  it  follows  that  all  moral  obliga- 
tions must  lay  hold  of  the  nature,  else  they  are  altogether 
nugatory  and  void."f  If  by  nature,  were  here  meant  the 
properties  of  the  personal  soul,  as  endued  with  faculties 
adapted  to  moral  distinctions,  the  meaning  would  be  proper 
enough.  But  that  sense  the  author  has  explicitly  repudiated, 
l^ature  is  nothing  that  constitutes  a  man — it  is  only  what 
makes  the  man.  To  say  that  he  here  means  moral  habits  and 
dispositions  would  be  to  make  him  write  the  most  preposte- 
rous nonsense.  The  nature  in  that  sense  is  not  the  subject, 
but  the  end  of  the  obligation  of  the  law.  It  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  law  requires.  To  have  a  holy  heart,  to  love  God 
supremely,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ;  these  are  the 
very  things  which  constitute  the  matter  of  the  command.  The 
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very  essence  of  obedience  is  the  possession  of  a  right  nature. 
How  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  are  the  things  bound,  or 
to  which  the  command  is  addressed.  Dr.  Baird  evidently 
means,  or  he  means  nothing,  that  behind  the  personal  soul, 
■with  its  essential  cognitive  and  moral  faculties,  there  exists  a 
mysterious  entity,  of  whose  efficiency  this  soul,  with  its  proper- 
ties and  attributes,  is  only  the  instrument.  To  that  entity  the 
law  is  addressed — that  entity  God  holds  responsible  in  the  per- 
son— that  entity  is  the  substance  of  the  man.  The  rest  is  mere 
contingency  and  accident.  His  meaning  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  comparison  which  he  institutes  between  humanity 
and  the  Godhead.  "  A  person,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  several  sub- 
sistence which  is  endowed  with  a  moral  nature.  The  word 
person,  is  expressive  of  the  severalty,  while  the  phrase  moral 
agent  indicates  the  efficiency  of  such  a  subsistence.  In  the 
blessed  Trinit}^,  each  several  subsistence  is  a  person,  of  whom  the 
three  subsist  in  common  in  one  undivided  nature  and  essence. 
Among  the  angelic  hosts,  each  one  is  a  several  person,  having 
a  distinct  and  several  nature.  Among  men  a  nearer  likeness 
to  God  is  seen,  in  a  plurality  of  persons,  possessing  a  several 
and  distributive  property  in  one  common  nature.  The  re- 
lationship which  subsists  between  men  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
munity of  nature,  is  a  shadow  of  the  Divine  unity,  which  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  intimacy  and  identity  which  are  realized 
in  the  blessed  persons  of  the  Godhead."  ^  Now,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  the  same  in  substance^  that  this  is  precisely  the  ground  of 
their  being  one  God,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  Dr.  Baird  must  mean  that  the  ground  of  identity  with 
the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  is  their  possession  of  a 
common  substance.  Their  community  of  natures  thus  resolves 
itself  into  community  of  substance.  And  as  the  substance  of 
the  Godhead  is  that  Divine  Spirit  which  can  be  equally  predi- 
cated of  the  three  persons,  so  the  substance  of  humanity  must 
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be  that  spiriual  essence  by  virtue  of  which  each  man  becomes 
a  living  soul.  Adam's  soul  was  the  same  substance  with  the 
souls  of  all  his  posterity.  The  forms  of  consciousness  which 
this  substance  has  assumed  are  as  manifold  and  various  as  the 
human  creatures  in  which  it  has  been  found,  but  the  substance 
itself  remains  ever  the  same.  The  whole  substance  of  the  race 
wa6  created  in  Adam — no  new  human  substance  has  been  cre- 
ated since.  Man  is  essentially  one  spirit.  As  a  dozen  chairs 
made  from  the  same  oak  are  one  matter,  so  a  dozen  souls  sprung 
from  Adam  are  the  same  spirit. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  elicit  Dr.  Baird's  notion  of  hu- 
man nature.  We  saw  that  it  was  not  found  in  any  of  those 
properties  and  affections  which  constitute  the  personal  con- 
sciousness— it  was  not  the  habitude  or  tendency  of  these  pro- 
perties and  attributes  to  any  given  mode  of  manifestation — it 
was  nothing  relative  or  accidental.  It  is  the  ultimate  ground 
of  personality,  the  material  condition  of  intelligence,  respon- 
sibility, and  will.  It  is  an  efficient  power  or  a  complement 
of  forces  which  absolutely  conditions  and  determines  all  the 
activities  and  all  the  states  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  bond 
of  unity  to  the  whole  race.  It  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
human  persons  that  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  sustains  to 
the  ineffable  Three.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  substance  of 
the  soul,  considered  as  the  substratum  or  basis  of  all  personal 
consciousness — as  that  which  contains  the  forces,  the  entire 
sum  of  the  forces,  that  characterize  the  human  species.  Adam 
and  his  posterity  are  one  substance ;  the  same  spiritual  essence 
which  underlay  his  consciousness,  underlies  theirs — they  are 
partakers,  not  of  a  like,  but  of  a  common,  nature.  This  is  the 
doctrine,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  apprehend  it.  Hence 
the  soul  and  nature  are  frequently  used  as  interchangeable 
terms.  For  example  :  "  The  will  is  the  soul  disposed  to  the 
active  embrace  of  the  affinities  which  it  realizes.  It  is  the 
nature,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  tendency  to  give  expressions 
to  the  aptitudes  which  it  intuitively  feels."*    Again:  "Ed- 
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wards  has  much  on  this  point;  but  entirely  fails  to  bring 
out  the  fundamental  fact,  that  at  last,  it  is  the  soul  itself  which 
endows  the  motive  with  the  character  in  which  it  appears. 
The  nature  of  the  transgressor  is  the  cause  of  his  sins."  * 
Throughout  the  whole  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  will, 
the  soul^  the  nature  of  the  soul^  and  the  moral  nat/urcy 
are  used  as  equivalent  terms.  One  other  passage  will  close 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Considered  as  bein^  appointed  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever,  the  elements.  Dr.  Baird 
tells  us,  which  are  of  most  significance  in  the  constitution  of 
men,  are  "  their  moral  natures  and  personality.  The  word 
nature,  we  have  formerly  defined  to  be  the  designation  of  a 
permanent  force,  dwelling  in  a  substance.  A  moral  nature  is 
one  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are  reason,  will, 
and  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience."  These  faculties,  it  will 
be  noticed,  do  not  constitute,  but  characterize  a  moral  nature. 
They,  themselves,  are  not  the  permanent,  abiding  force  which 
is  called  moral,  but  only  the  marks  or  signs  of  it.  This  force, 
therefore,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  substance  of  the  soul, 
manifesting  its  moral  peculiarities  through  these  faculties  of 
the  personal  consciousness,  as  its  organs.  The  author  subse- 
quently adds,  "  the  proper  subject  of  a  moral  nature  is  a  spir- 
itual substance.  In  no  other  mode  have  we  any  reason  to 
imagine  it  possible  for  it  to  exist  at  all."t  The  substance 
of  the  soul,  as  endowed  with  the  forces  which  realize  them- 
selves in  the  faculties  and  energies  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness, of  which  these  operations  are  the  signs  and  charac- 
teristics, that  substance,  as  a  causal  force,  which  underlies 
them  all,  and  conditions  and  determines  them  all,  that  sub- 
stance is  the  nature.  Or  if  there  be  any  distinction  between 
them,  the  substance  is  the  ground,  and  the  nature  the  causal 
energies  which  are  contained  in  it.  That  is,  the  soul  consid- 
ered as  simple  being  may  be  called  substance ;  considered  as 
a  cause,  or  as  endowed  with  power,  it  is  nature ;  the  word 
nature  expressing   directly   the  forces,   and   substance,   that 
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in  whicli  they  inhere.  But  for  all  the  purposes  of  speculation 
the  difference  is  purely  formal.  A  substance  to  human  thought 
is  only  the  correlative  of  the  properties  which  manifest  it. 

2.  The  next  point  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  further  developing  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Baird,  and 
furnishing  cumulative  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said, 
is  the  relation  subsisting  between  person  and  nature.  It  is, 
briefly,  that  of  a  cause  to  its  effect.  The  person  is  a  product 
of  the  nature.  "  It  is  certain,"*  says  he,  "  that  nothing 
may  be  predicated  of  the  person  which  does  not  grow  out  of 
the  nature.  And  if  this  must  be  admitted,  there  appears  to 
be  no  ground  on  which  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  nature,  be- 
cause existing  in  another  person,  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
its  essential  guilt.  The  opposite  view  assumes  the  absurdity 
that  there  may  be,  and  is,  that  in  the  person  which  has  a  sub- 
sistency  and  moral  agency  of  its  own ;  a  competence  to  respon- 
sibility, and  capacity  to  appreciate  and  experience  the  power 
of  the  law's  sanctions,  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
nature.  Is  it  said  to  be  unjust  to  hold  my  person  bound  for 
an  act  which  was  committed  in  the  person  of  another?  The 
objection  would  be  valid,  were  the  person  a  force  to  control  or 
modify  the  nature.  But  since  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  reasonable  that  exemption  should  be  claimed  on 
that  ground.  In  fact,  the  nature,  which  was  the  cause  of  my 
person,  was  there.  And  as  every  power  or  principle  of  effi- 
ciency which  is  in  the  effect  must  have  been  in  its  cause,  it  fol- 
lows, inevitably,  that  everything  in  me,  upon  which  resistance 
to  the  apostasy  might  be  imagined,  was  actually  there,  and  so 
far  from  opposing,  took  part  in  the  treason.  We  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.  The  acci- 
dent of  my  personal  existence,  had  it  then  been  realized,  would 
have  added  no  new  influences  to  those  which  were  actually 
engaged,  and  would  not  have  modified  the  result,  nor  changed 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  it.    The  objection  here  consid- 
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ered  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  responsibility,  as  well  for  per- 
sonal as  for  native  sin.  If  I  am  not  justly  responsible  for 
Adam's  transgression,  because  only  my  nature  was  efficient  in 
it,  then  may  I,  with  equal  propriety,  claim  exemption  in  re- 
spect to  personal  sins,  since  in  them  ray  person  is  the  mere 
subject  of  the  action,  and  my  nature  is  the  sole  efficient 
cause." 

The  nature  not  only  generates  the  person,  but  the  person  is 
only  an  organization  or  instrument  through  which  the  proper- 
ties of  the  nature  can  be  unfolded  in  action.  Without  the 
person,  the  nature  is  a  power  without  tools.  Its  appetencies 
can  find  no  means  of  gratification.  If  it  could  be  conceived 
as  existing  at  all,  which.it  cannot  be,  its  forces  would  have  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  vain  conatus.  They  would  be  simply 
strivings  after  being  or  manifestation.  But  the  person  fur- 
nishes them  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  full  and  distinct 
realization  of  their  energies.  Of  course,  the  person  in  itself  is 
quite  subordinate ;  and  all  the  rhetoric  about  its  intrinsic  dig- 
nity and  its  superiority  to  things,  its  essential  rights  and  its 
ethical  importance,  is  but  attributing  to  the  casket  the  proper- 
ties which  belong  to  the  jewel  enshrined  in  it.  Dr.  Baird  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  the  person  is  but  an  accident  of  the  na- 
ture— inseparable,  to  be  sure,  but  only  an  accident — and 
that  its  whole  moral  significance  is  to  be  resolved  into  the 
nature.  It  is  no  great  thing,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  say  I.  It 
is  not  the  personal  subject,  it  is  the  impersonal  forces  which 
move  it,  that  constitute  the  real  dignity  of  man.  All  the  facul- 
ties which  distinguish  the  being  that  I  call  myself — memory, 
intelligence,  conscience  and  will — are  but  the  organs  through 
which  a  being,  that  is  not  myself,  plays  off  its  fantastic  tricks. 
I  am  a  puppet,  called  into  being  by  this  mysterious  power, 
only  that  it  may  have  something  to  sport  with  and  develope 
its  resistless  forces.  Never  was  a  poor  demoniac  more  com- 
pletely at  the  bidding  of  the  possessing  fiend,  than  the  personal 
subject  at  the  beck  of  this  impersonal  nature.  Other  philoso- 
phers have  foolishly  imagined  that  they  were  going  to  the  very 
core  of  man's  nature,  essentially  considered,  when  they  de- 
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scribed  it  as  personal.  They  have  signalized  this  peculiarity 
as  that  which  contains  in  it  the  ground  of  every  other  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest  of  this  sublunary  world — other  beings  are 
things^  man  is  a  person.  It  is  his  nature  to  be  a  person.  But 
Dr.  Baird  sharply  distinguishes,  though  he  does  not  divide, 
nature  and  personality.  The  person  is  to  the  nature  what  the 
eye  is  to  vision,  or  the  muscles  to  motion.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  an  explicit  statement  of  his  doctrine  : 

"  Whilst,  thns,  all  moral  obligations  arise  out  of  the  contitution  of 
the  nature,  and  lay  hold,  essentially  upon  it,  the  subject  against  which 
they  are  enforced,  is  the  person  in  which  the  nature  subsists ;  and 
this  for  evident  reasons.  It  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  person  that  a  mo- 
ral nature  can  subsist.  All  that  is  proper  to  the  person,  or  in  any  way 
characteristic  of  it  as  such,  grows  out  of  the  nature,  and  is  designed 
and  constructed  as  a  means  for  the  activity  of  the  nature ;  so  that  the 
person  is  but  the  nature  embodied  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  efficient  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  organization  through  which  the  nature  may  meet  its 
responsibilities,  by  performing  the  duties  demanded  of  it.  Since, 
therefore,  the  nature  can  neither  exist,  nor,  therefore,  be  responsible, 
neither  recognize  nor  satisfy  its  responsibilities,  but  as  it  is  embodied 
in  a  person ;  and  since,  to  it,  as  thus  embodied,  the  obligations  which 
rest  upon  it  are,  for  this  reason,  by  God  addressed,  it  follows  that  per- 
sons are  the  immediate  and  only  subjects  of  moral  law  and  responsi- 
bility. The  nature  comprehends  all  the  forces  which  are  proper  to  the 
person  in  which  it  subsists.  Among  these  are  not  only  included  those 
of  which  obligation  or  obedience  may  be  supposed,  but  those  suscepti- 
bilties  upon  which  may  be  predicated  the  realization  of  suffering, 
the  endurance  of  punishment.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the 
person  of  which  exemption  can  be  imagined,  as  apart  from  the  nature. 
Were  it  possible  to  take  away  the  nature  and  yet  the  person  remain ; 
were  it  possible  to  suppose  any  other  forces  proper  to  the  person  than 
all  its  proper  forces,  then  would  there  be  room  for  the  conception,  that 
the  person  might  be  irresponsible  for  the  nature,  and  have  a  respon- 
sibility distinct  from  it.  But,  so  long  as  it  is  true  that  the  moral 
nature  is  that  which  makes  the  person  what  it  is  in  all  moral  respects, 
and  that  the  only  existence  of  the  nature  is  in  the  person,  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  attempt  to  separate  the  obligations  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  person  is  absurd  and  preposterous.  The  person  is  bound  under 
the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  nature  as  subsisting  therein, 
and  can  be  held  to  no  others  than  such  as  arise  therein.  The  form  of 
the  obligation  is,  indeed,  modified  by  the  accidents  of  the  person  ;  but 
such  accidental  forms  are  always  capable  of  resolution  into  general 
principles  which  attach  essentially  to  the  nature."  * 
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3.  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  law  of  generation.  In  Adam, 
the  nature  and  the  person  were  concreated.  He  was,  in  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence,  both  an  individual  and  the  spe' 
cies,  a  man  and  humanity.  In  him  the  nature  of  the  entire 
race  was  created  once  for  all,  and  from  him  is  propagated  by 
generation,  and  so  descends  to  all  his  seed.*  But  what  does 
the  doctrine  of  propagation  involve  ?  "  It  implies  that  all  the 
powers  and  forces  which  are,  or  to  the  end  of  time  shall  be,  in 
the  living  creatures,  vegetable  and  animal,  by  which  the  earth 
is  filled  and  peopled,  have  their  origin  in  those  creatures  which 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  were  implanted 
in  them  thus  to  be  developed  and  perpetuated  in  their  seed,  to 
the  end  of  time.  It  is  not  that  the  powers  which  are  developed 
in  the  offspring  have  a  likeness  merely  to  those  of  the  parent. 
This  would  bt  to  attribute  the  whole  matter  to  a  continual  ex- 
ercise of  creative  energy.  But  the  forces  of  the  offspring  are 
derived  by  propagation  from  the  parents.  Those  very  forces, 
numerically,  were  in  the  parents,  and  so  back  to  the  original 
progenitors.  And  yet  it  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  inscrutable, 
that  the  entire  sum  of  forces  which  operate  in  the  living  crea- 
tion, vegetable  and  animal,  were  created  and  implanted  in  the 
primeval  creatures  at  the  beginning."f  Dr.  Baird  further 
teaches,  that  the  first  man  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  existence 
of  all  other  men.  God  made  Adam,  and  Adam  made  the 
rest  of  the  race.  The  whole  man,  in  his  entire  existence,  as 
spirit  and  body,  is  the  effect  of  which  generation  is  the  cause. 
"  We  take  the  position,"  says  Dr.  Baird,  "  that  the  entire  man 
proceeds  by  generation  from  the  parents.  We  do  not  say,  we 
do  not  mean,  that  the  soul  is  generated  by  the  soul,  or  the  body 
by  the  body.  But  man,  in  his  soul,  body  and  spirit,  is  an  unit 
composed  of  diverse  elements,  yet  having  but  one  personality, 
in  which  the  soul  is  the  element  of  universal  efficiency.  Of 
that  personality,  efficient  thus,  it  is  that  we  predicate  genera- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  maxim  that  like  begets  like,  we  hold 
the  child,  in  its  entire  nature,  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  parent. 
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The  entire  race  of  man  was  in  our  first  parents,  not  individu- 
ally and  personally,  but  natively  and  seminally,  as  the  plant 
is  in  the  seed.  When  Adam  was  created,  among  the  powers 
which  constituted  his  nature  was  that  of  generation.  His  sub- 
stance was  made  to  be  an  efficient  cause,  of  which  posterity, 
taken  in  their  whole  being,  physical  and  spiritual,  are  the  nor- 
mal and  necessary  effect.  Thus,  in  Adam  and  Eve,  the  hu- 
man race  had  not  a  potential  existence  merely  ;  but  God,  in 
creating  the  first  pair,  put  into  efficient  operation  the  sufficient 
and  entire  cause  of  the  existence  of  their  seed."* 

Generation,  according  to  this  account,  performs  two  won- 
ders. It  first  propagates  the  nature,  and  next,  as  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  existence  of  the  nature,  it  creates  the 
person  in  whom  the  nature  is  to  appear.  The  person  is  as  truly 
the  effect  of  the  causal  energy  of  the  parent,  as  the  communi- 
cation of  the  nature.  Here  there  occurs  to  us  a  difficulty 
which  we  crave  to  have  solved.  The  nature  of  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  we  are  told,  is  one,  because  it  descends  to  us  by  gen- 
eration. The  essence  of  generation  is  to  reproduce  the  same. 
If,  now,  the  law  of  generation  establishes  an  identity  of  nature 
between  the  parent  and  the  child,  why  not,  also,  an  identity 
of  person?  If  the  person  is  as  truly  its  product  as  the  nature, 
how  comes  it  that  the  generated  person  should  be  different, 
while  the  generated  nature  is  the  same  ?  If  to  generate  is  to 
propagate,  why  not  the  person  be  a  propagation  as  well  as  the 
nature?  Then,  again,  what  is  it  that  generates?  Dr.  Baird 
answers,  the  nature  through  the  person.  What  is  generated  ? 
The  nature  in  a  person.  What,  now,  restricts  the  identity  to 
one  part  of  the  product,  while  that  which  answers  to  both 
parts  is  active  in  the  production  ?  To  us  the  dilemma  seems 
inevitable,  that  either  every  human  being  descended  from 
Adam  is  the  same  person  with  him,  or  that  the  law  of  genera- 
tion concludes  nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  nature.  If  a  per- 
son can  beget  a  numerically  different  person,  we  do  not  see 
why  he  cannot  beget  a  numerically  difierent  nature.     Besides 
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this,  we  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  a  cause  and  its  effect  are 
not  commonly  construed  as  the  same  thing.  They  are  cer- 
tainly different  in  thought,  whatever  they  may  be  in  existence. 
If  the  cause  does  nothing  more  than  continue  itself,  if  what  is 
called  the  effect  is  only  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
cause,  a  phenomenal  variety  of  being,  we  crave  to  understand 
how  the  universe  can  be  really  different  from  its  Author  ?  Dr. 
Baird  says  that  Adam  is  the  cause,  the  efficient  cause,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  posterity.  If,  now,  his  causal  energy  terminates  in 
the  reproduction  of  himself,  and  they  must  be  one  with  him, 
"because  he  is  their  cause^  the  bearing  of  the  principle  upon  the 
theistic  argument  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken.  We  shall 
land  in  but  one  substance  in  the  universe,  the  ovT-wg-  ov  of  the 
Platonists,  and  all  else  will  be  shadow  and  appearance. 

The  reader  must  have  been  struck  already  with  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Baird  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  Pantheists 
in  relation  to  God.  They  postulate  a  great,  impersonal,  all- 
pervading  ground  of  universal  being,  as  he  postulates  a  great, 
impersonal,  all-pervading  ground  of  human  manifestation ;  the 
primal  substance  of  the  Pantheist  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives, 
and  yet  has  no  life  of  its  own  ;  at  the  root  of  every  conscious- 
ness, and  yet  without  consciousness  itself;  the  radical  principle 
of  all  knowledge,  and  yet  unable  to  utter  the  formula,  behold, 
I  know.  So  Dr.  Baird's  nature  has  no  separate  being  of  its  own, 
and  yet  gives  being  to  the  man,  is  without  intelligence  or  self- 
hood, and  yet  the  basis  of  them  both.  The  real  being  of  the  Pan. 
theist  conditions  all,  while  itself  is  unconditioned  ;  determines 
all  differences,  while  itself  without  differences ;  is  the  secret 
of  all  relations,  and  yet  absolved  in  itself  from  every  rela- 
tion. Equally  absolute  in  reference  to  man  is  Dr.  Baird's  na- 
ture. And,  as  with  the  Pantheist,  all  that  we  call  creatures 
are  but  phenomena  of  the  primordial  substance,  forms  in  which 
it  realizes  itself,  so  with  Dr.  Baird,  all  human  persons  are  but 
phenomena  of  his  original  nature  ;  the  vestnients  with  which 
it  clothes  itself  in  order  to  become  visible,  or  the  instruments 
it  seizes  in  order  to  act.     The  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the 
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Panthiest  obey  by  the  law  of  developement — those  of  Dr.  Baird 
the  law  of  generation.  Each  is  a  philosophy  of  one  in  the 
many.  They  both,  too,  arise  from  the  same  process  of  thought. 
The  highest  genus  must  necessarily  absorb  all  differences,  and 
potentially  contain  them,  while  none  can  be  predicated  of  it. 
The  descent  developes  these  differences  in  increasing  fulness 
until  we  come  to  individuals,  which  logically  are  of  no  value. 
The  void  absolute  is  the  logical  result  of  a  realism  which  attri- 
butes real  existence  to  genera  and  species.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  line,  we  remove  difference  after  difference  until 
we  reach  undifferenced  being — the  to  ov.  If  the  genus  is  real, 
it  developes  from  itself,  as  you  come  down  the  line,  all  the  varie- 
ties of  subordinate  classes  in  which  it  is  found.  The  nothing,  in 
this  way,  is  made  to  yield  every  thing.  The  highest  genus,  though 
itself  nothing,  yet  as  a  genus,  contains  essentially  all  proper- 
ties and  all  attributes.  We  have  before  us  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  realism  to  end  in  nihilism,  in  an  ela- 
borate  argument  of  Fredigesius,  which  concludes  with  the 
famous  axiom  of  Hegel,  God  equal  nothing.  The  logic  is  un- 
assailable ;  the  absurdity  lies  in  attributing  existence  to  gene- 
ral names.  Once  give  up  the  maxim  of  Nominalists,  that  all 
real  beings  are  singular,  and  the  law  of  classification  expresses 
not  only  a  process  of  thought,  but  the  order  of  being,  and  you 
cannot  stop  until  you  reach  an  ens  Tealissimum  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  includes  the  whole  fulness  of  existence,  and 
is  totally  void  of  predicates — at  once  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum. 
The  argument  is  short,  simple  and  unanswerable.  If  a  species 
is  a  real  substance,  numerically  the  same  in  all  the  individuals, 
the  genus  must  be  a  substance  numerically  the  same  in  all  its 
species,  and  thus,  in  ascending  from  genus  to  genus,  we  extend 
the  numerical  identity  of  substance,  until  we  arrive  at  absolute 
being,  which  is  numerically  the  same  in  all  things,  and  which, 
being  without  attributes,  must  be  both  everything  and  nothing. 
We  are  quite  confident  that  all  the  absurd  speculations  con- 
cerning the  absolute,  which  have  aimed  to  take  away  from  us 
a  personal  God,  and  to  resolve  all  existence  into  an  uncondi- 
tioned unity  of  substance  are  but  offshoots  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
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alism.  The  body  has  been  buried,  but  the  ghost  still  hovers 
about  the  haunts  of  speculation. 

While  on  this  subject  of  generation,  there  are  other  difficul- 
ties which  we  would  like  to  have  solved.  Its  law  is  that  it 
propagates  the  same  nature,  not  a  like,  but  numerically  the 
same  nature.  Does  this  nature  exist  whole  and  entire  in  each 
individual  ?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  found  in  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  persons,  and  yet  be  only  one  ?  How  can  each  man 
have  all  of  it,  and  yet  all  have  it  at  the  same  time  ?  Upon 
this  point  we  are  like  Bottom,  the  weaver,  rather  dull  of  com- 
prehension. Or,  is  the  nature  divided  ?  Then  each  man  has 
only  a  distributive  share,  and  if,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  heirs,  the  inheritance  is  diminished,  the  last  man  that  is  to 
be,  has  the  prospect  of  a  very  slender  interest.  If,  too,  origi- 
ginal  sin  grows  less  with  the  diminution  in  the  quantum  of 
nature,  the  race  stands  a  chance  of  being  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  very  law  which  has  ruined  it.  How  will  Dr. 
Baird  solve  this  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many  ?  He  has 
fairly  raised  the  question,  and  he  ought  to  have  answered  it. 
He  has  scouted  the  old  doctrine  that  generation  produces  sons 
like  their  fathers;  he  ought  to  have  shown  us  how  they  and 
their  fathers  can  both  have  identically  the  same  nature  at  the 
same  time,  without  making  that  nature  manifold,  or  without 
dividing  it.  We  wish  to  see  him  fairly  encounter  the  question 
which  baffled  the  genius  of  Plato,  and  which  Socrates  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  wonder  in  nature.  It  is  a  question  which  every 
phase  of  realism  gives  rise  to,  and  when  a  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  revolts  to  that  philosophy,  he  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  upon  this  cardinal  matter. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  for  which  Dr.  Baird  contends,  of  the  tra- 
duction of  souls,  we  regard  it,  in  a  theological  point  of  view, 
as  of  very  little  importance.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  child 
is  numerically  a  different  being  from  the  parent,  different  in 
substance,  different  in  person,  different  in  nature,  different  in 
every  thing  in  which  he  is  distinct,  though  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, precisely  alike,  we  do  not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  is  relieved  of  a  single  difficulty  by  any  theory  as  to 
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the  mode  of  the  production  of  the  man.  No  matter  how  called 
into  being,  he  is  a  separate,  indivisible  moral  agent,  and  he  is 
either  mediately  or  immediately  the  creature  of  God.  Gene- 
ration is  but  the  process  through  which  God  creates  him,  and 
whatever  causes,  independently  of  himself,  condition  his  being, 
are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  God.  If  it  were  wrong  to 
create  him  under  guilt,  it  is  wrong  to  permit  him  to  be  gene- 
rated under  guilt.  The  only  effect  which  the  doctrine  of 
traduction  has  is  to  widen  the  interval  between  the  direct 
agency  of  God  and  the  commencement  of  the  soul — but  make 
the  chain  of  second  causes  as  long  as  you  please,  you  reach 
God  at  last,  and  these  determining  intermediate  influences  do 
not  shift  from  Him  the  responsibility  under  which  that  soul 
begins  to  be.  They  are  independent  of  it,  and  its  state  is  as 
truly  to  be  referred  to  His  will,  as  if  He  created  it  at  once  by 
the  breath  of  His  mouth.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  soul  begins 
its  being  in  a  certain  state,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
either  that  the  state  in  question  cannot  be  sinful,  cannot  be 
charged  upon  the  soul  as  guilt,  or  you  must  seek  some  other 
ground  for  the  imputation  than  the  mode  of  that  soul's  pro- 
duction. The  great  difficulty  is  how  it  comes  to  be  guilty  in 
God's  sight,  before  it  had  a  being,  and  it  is  no  solution  of  this 
difficulty  to  tell  us  how  it  received  its  being.  It  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  responsible  for  its  state,  unless  that  state  is  grounded 
in  guilt  which  can  be  justly  charged  upon  it.  If  it  passes 
through  a  dirty  channel  and  becomes  filthy,  its  filth  is  misfor- 
tune, and  not  sin,  unless  it  passes  through  that  channel  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sin  which  can  be  regarded  -as  its  own.  Hence 
we  have  never  felt  any  zeal  upon  the  question  of  traduction  as 
a  theological  problem.  If  the  child  is  a  new  being,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  whether  it  is  created  at  first  or  second 
hand.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  its  state  must  turn  upon  quite 
other  grounds  than  those  which  determine  h©w  it  came  to  be 
at  all.  Dr.  Baird's  hypothesis  would  solve  the  difficulty  com- 
pletely, if  it  were  not  wanting  in  one  capital  condition — the 
possibility  of  being  true.     It  implies  a  palpable  contradiction 
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in  terms.    It  makes  a  million  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  a  mil- 
lion.   It  relieves  perplexity  by  absurdity. 

"We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  entering  a  caveat 
against  the  repeated  representations  of  Dr.  Baird,  that  the 
parent  is  the  cause  of  the  child.  Stapfer  is  even  still  more 
extravagant  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reasoned  upon  the 
causal  relation.  And  they  both  mean,  not  material  or  instru- 
mental causes,  but  causes  strictly  and  properly  efficient.  But 
can  such  language  be  vindicated  ?  Consider  the  parent  in  the 
only  light  in  which  he  has  any  ethical  value,  that  of  a  personal, 
voluntary  agent,  and  is  he  the  maker  of  the  child?  Does  he 
produce  by  a  conscious  exercise  of  power,  and  with  a  prede- 
termined reference  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  be  achieved  ? 
Does  he  act  from  design,  or  is  he  a  blind,  mechanical  instru- 
ment? Can  he  fix  the  size,  shape,  bodily  constitution,  or  per- 
sonal features  of  his  offspring  ?  Can  he  determine  the  bias  or 
extent  of  its  intellectual  capacities  ?  Has  his  will,  and  that, 
Dr.  Baird  tells  us,  is  the  exponent  of  the  nature,  anything  to 
do  with  the  shaping  and  moulding  of  the  peculiarities  which 
attach  to  the  foetus?  Can  he  even  determine  that  there  shall 
be  any  foetus  at  all  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  in  no  other 
sense  a  cause,  than  as  an  act  of  his  constitutes  the  occasion 
upon  which  processes  connected  with  the  vital  and  material  con- 
stitution of  the  sexes,  and  entirely  independent  of  his  will,  are 
instituted,  which,  under  the  providence  of  God,  terminate  in 
an  offspring  which  the  Almighty  has  moulded  and  fashioned 
according  to  His  will.  He  simply  touches  a  spring  which 
sets  powers  at  work  that  he  can  neither  control  nor  modify. 
He  is  only  a  link  in  a  chain  of  instruments  through  which 
Grod  calls  into  being,  and  the  organic  law  through  which  all 
the  changes  take  place  that  form  and  develope  the  child  is  but 
the  expression,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  efficiency  of  God. 
"We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the  parent  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  his  offspring.  The  relation  between  them  is  not  that  of  cause 
and  effect,  if  by  cause  be  meant  anything  more  than  an  instru- 
ment or  means.     Our  parents  have  no  more  made  us  than  we 
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have  made  ourselves.    We  are  God's  creatures,  and  owe  our 
being  to  His  sovereign  will. 

The  reader  lias  now  before  him  the  grounds  on  which  Dr. 
Baird  explains  our  interest  in  the  sin  of  Adam.    It  was  strictly 
and  properly  ours,  as  really  so  as  if  it  had  been  committed  in 
our  own  persons.    Each  man  can  say,  to  use  language  which 
he  has  quoted  with  approbation,  "there  sinned  in  him  not  I, 
but  this  which  is  I.     My  substance  sinned,  but  not  my  person  ; 
and  since  the  substance  does  not  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  per- 
son, the  sin  of  my  substance  attaches  to  my  person,  although 
not  a  personal  sin.    For  a  personal  sin  is  such  as,  not  that  which 
I  am,  but  I  who  am,  commit — in  which  Odo,  and  not  humanity, 
sins — in  which  I,  a  person,  and  not  a  nature,  sins.     But  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  person  without  a  nature,  the  sin  of  a  per- 
son is  also  the  sin  of  a  nature,  although  it  is  not  a  sin  of  na- 
ture."    In  a  single  phrase,  Adam  was  every  man,  and  there- 
fore every  man  sinned  in  Adam.     The  very  identical  thing 
which  makes  any  one  a  man,  is  the  thing  which  apostatized  in 
his  great  transgression,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  marvel  that 
it  should  be  held  guilty  wherever  it  is  found.    The  rogue  is  a 
rogue,  no  matter  under  what  disguise  he  appears.    The  same 
is  the  same,  and  must  always  continue  so ;  and  original  sin  is, 
therefore,  as  necessary  and  inevitable  as  the  law  of  identity. 
The  imputation  of  guilt  is  disembarrassed  of  all  difficulty,  for  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  finding  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
It  finds  the  race  to  be  Adam,  and  it  simply  says  so.    There  is 
no  fiction  of  law,  no  constructive  unity  of  persons,  no  mere 
relations,  whether  moral  or  political.    There  is  simply  the 
naked  fact,  that  every  human  being  did  actually  apostatize  in 
the  person  of  Adam,  in  the  whole  essence  of  his  humanity. 

There  are  some  other  conclusions  which  seem  to  us  to  follow 
with  as  rigid  necessity  from  Dr.  Baird's  premises  as  the  de- 
nial of  constructive  guilt.  In  the  first  place  they  make  every 
man  responsible  for  every  sin  of  Adam.  In  every  sin  his  na- 
ture was  implicated — it  was  his  nature  that  made  him  capable 
of  sin  or  holiness — and  his  nature  is  expressed  in  every  deter- 
mination of  his  will.     JNTow  if  that  nature  passes  to  his  pos- 
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teritj  precisely  as  it  was  in  him,  it  must  pass  burdened  with 
all  the  guilt  of  all  the  transgressions  of  his  life.     We  are,  there- 
fore, answerable  not  for  the  one  offence  alone,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  idea  of  Paul,  but  for  all  his  iniquity.    His  per- 
sonal sins  cannot  be  detatched  from  the  nature.    The  person  is 
only  the  tool  of  the  nature,  and,  therefore,  as  growing  out  of 
the  nature,  and  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  the  nature, 
all  his  personal  shortcomings  are  really  and  truly  ours.     Dr. 
Baird  has  recoiled  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  distinction  with 
which  he  has  sought  to  evade  it  will  not  sustain  him.    "There 
are  two  classes  of  actions  which,  in  this  objection,  are  con- 
founded ;  but  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished.     Of 
these  one  consists  in  such  personal  actions  as  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  nature  is  of  a  given  and  determinate  character. 
These,  in  no  respect,   change  the  nature,  nor   indicate  any 
change  occurring  in  it,  but  constitute  the  mere  criteria  by 
which   the  character  and   strength  of  its  attributes  may  be 
known.  After  their  occurrence  the  nature  flows  on,  unchanged, 
to  posterity,  conveying  to  them,  not  the  transient  accidents 
which  have  thus  arisen  from  it,  but  itself,  as  essentially  it  iB. 
To  this  class  belong  all  those  sins  of  our  intermediate  ancestors, 
which  are  here  objected  to  us.     These  in  no  wise  modify  the 
nature,  nor  are  they  fruits  of  any  change  taking  place  in  it  as 
inherited  by  them,  but  are  the  evidences  and  fruits  of  its  being 
what  it  is,  in  the  person  by  whom  they  are  wrought,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  they  attach.     The  other  class  consists  of  such 
agency,  as  springing  from  within,  constitutes  an  action  of  the 
nature  itself,  by  which  its  attitude  is  changed.    The  single  case 
referrible  to  this  class  is  that  of  apostasy — the  voluntary  self- 
depravation  of  a  nature  created  holy.     Here,  as  the  nature  flows 
downward  in  the  line  of  generation,  it  communicates  to  the 
successive  members  of  the  race,  not  only  itself  thus  trans- 
formed, but,  with  itself,  the  moral  responsibility  which  attach- 
es inseparably  to  it,  as  active  in  the  transformation  wrought 
by  it,  and  thus  conveyed."  * 

*  Pp.  508,  609. 
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Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the 
only  sin  in  which  the  nature  is  active  is  that  which  changes 
its  general  attitude — perverts  it  from  holiness  and  God.  After 
it  has  become  perverted  it  remains  dormant,  and  the  person 
comes  forward  as  a  mere  exponent  of  this  perverted  state. 
Does  Dr.  Baird  mean  to  say  that  the  nature  is  not  implicated 
in  every  sin  ?  If  so,  he  eats'  his  own  words,  for  he  has  again 
and  again  affirmed  that  the  relation  of  an  action  to  the  nature 
is  the  sole  ground  of  its  moral  significance.  Besides,  how  can 
these  actions  manifest  the  nature  if  they  do  not  spring  from 
it  ?  If  the  nature  is  not  their  cause,  how  can  we  determine 
anything  in  regard  to  its  attitude  from  them  as  effects  ?  More- 
over, if  the  nature  alw^ays  conditions  the  moral  determinations  of 
will,  these  sins  are  either  not  voluntary,  or  tlie  nature  has  ulti- 
mately produced  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  moral  actions  which  indicate  a  perverted 
nature,  but  in  which  it  is  not  itself  active,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  active,  is  most  extraordinary.  A  man  wants  to  know  when 
his  nature  is  active,  and  when  not?  or  what  actions  modify  it 
and  what  do  not?  and  what  is  the  answer  of  Dr.  Baird  ?  Simply 
this,  that  those  actions  alone  directly  implicate  the  nature 
which  change  its  attitude.  The  criterion  is  not  in  the  actions 
themselves,  but  in  the  effect.  Tliat  is  to  say.  Dr.  Baird  was 
anxious  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  Adam's  posterity  for  his 
guilt  to  the  single  sin  of  his  apostasy,  and  therefore  extempo- 
rizes a  distinction  to  suit  the  occasion.  He  does  not  show  us 
how  it  appears  that  the  nature  was  more  active  in  this  sin  than 
in  any  other — that  it  was  any  more  self-caused,  or  that  it  any  more 
sprang  from  within.  It  had  graver  consequences,  that  will  be 
freely  admitted,  but  the  consequences  of  an  action  do  not  de- 
termine its  origin.  In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  understand 
what  Dr.  Baird  means  w^hen  he  says  that  the  sins  of  a  fallen 
being  do  not  modify  his  nature.  If  his  idea  is  that  they  do 
not  change  its  general  attitude,  that  is  clear.  But  surely  they 
increase  the  amount  of  guilt  and  depravity.  The  blindness  of 
the  sinner  may  daily  become  intenser,  and  his  heart  harder. 
Are  these  no  modifications  of  the  nature?  A  man  can  fall 
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but  once,  but  surely  he  may  continue  to  sink  lower.  He  but 
once  turns  his  back  upon  God ;  but  surely  he  can  proceed  far- 
ther in  the  direction  to  which  he  has  turned.  The  body  dies 
but  once ;  but  after  death  it  can  putrefy.  Is  putrefaction  no 
modification  of  its  state  ?  Dr.  Baird's  doctrine,  if  this  is  his 
meaning,  is  simply  absurd.  Every  sin  modifies  the  nature ; 
it  strengthens  the  general  habit  of  depravity  and  increases  the 
tendency  to  repeat  itself.  There  are  endless  degrees  of  wick- 
edness and  guilt,  from  the  first  act  of  apostasy  to  the  desperate 
and  mah'gnant  condition  of  damned  spirits.  Guilt  accumu- 
lates and  corruption  festers.  Hence,  every  sin  which  he  com- 
mitted modified  Adam's  nature.  His  first  turned  his  face  from 
God,  and  every  succeeding  one  was  a  step  further  from  the 
Holy  One.  Until  renewed,  his  heart  grew  harder  and  his 
mind  darker  with  every  transgression ;  his  guilt  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  if  his  nature  were  numerically  the 
same  with  ours,  his  nature  must  have  come  to  us,  not  only  as 
it  was  perverted  by  the  first  sin,  but  as  it  was  modified  by  every 
subsequent  off'ence.  This  conclusion  is  inevitable  until  Dr. 
Baird  can  specify  what  relation  his  nature  had  to  the  first  sin 
which  it  did  not  have  to  any  other  sin.  The  distinction  must 
not  be  grounded  in  the  efi'ect,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  relation 
itself. 

Another  consequence  which  follows  from  Dr.  Baird's  doc- 
trine,— in  fact,  from  every  doctrine  which  resolves  the  propa- 
gation of  sin  exclusively  into  the  parental  relation, — but  more 
stringently  from  Dr.  Baird's  notion  of  numerical  identity,  is, 
that  Adam,  penitent  and  believing,  must  have  begotten  peni- 
tent and  believing  children.  Conversion  was  anotlier  change 
in  the  attitude  of  his  nature.  It,  at  least,  was  no  transient  ac- 
cident, but  revolutionized  the  nature  itself  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Divine  grace,  the  renewed  nature  turned  again  to  God 
and  embraced  Him  as  the  portion  of  the  soul.  Now,  if  the 
nature  flows  from  parent  to  child,  as  it  is  in  the  parent,  and 
this  must  be  the  case  if  it  is  numerically  the  same,  then  a 
converted  parent  must  beget  converted  chtldren.  Dr.  Baird 
will  certainly  admit  that  if  Adam  had  maintained  his  integ- 
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rltj  his  descendants  would  have  been  holy ;  he  would  hare 
propagated  the  nature  as  it  was  in  him.  Having  fallen,  he  pro- 
pagates the  nature  as  it  is  now  perverted,  that  is,  he  still  propa- 
gates it  as  it  exists  in  him.  If,  now,  he  can  propagate,  as  a 
holy  being,  and  propagate  as  a  fallen  being,  why  not  as  a  re- 
newed being?  "What  is  there,  we  ask,  in  the  new  attitude 
superinduced  by  Divine  grace,  that  prevents  it  from  being  im- 
parted likewise  ?  Or  if  there  be  any  thing,  how  that  can  be  nu- 
merically the  same,  which  is  radically  different  in  all  its  aspira- 
tions and  affections  ?  Can  a  crooked  tree  be  numerically  the 
same  with  a  straight  one  ?  Can  a  holy  nature  and  a  sinful  na- 
ture be  one  ?  To  state  the  matter  in  a  very  few  words : 
the  parent  re-produces  his  nature  in  the  child  ;  his  nature  is  a 
renewed  one,  therefore,  the  child  must  be  renewed.  This  is 
the  difficulty  which  never  yet  has  been  solved  by  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  recognize  any  other  relation  betwixt  Adam  and 
his  seed  than  that  of  the  parent  and  child,  and  we  suspect 
never  will  be. 

Having  considered  the  essential  principles  of  Dr.  Baird's 
theory  of  original  sin,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  modifica- 
tions which,  if  generally  adopted,  they  would  inevitably  work 
in  our  current  theology.  And  first,  in  relation  to  imputation 
and  guilt.  Dr.  Baird,  as  we  understand  him,  does  not  object 
to  the  common  definition,  that  guilt  is  the  obligation  to  pun- 
ishment, arising  from  the  ill-desert  of  sin ;  neither  would  he 
cancel  the  distinction  between  the  moral  necessity  of  punish- 
ment, or  that  which  springs  from  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
the  case,  and  the  legal  or  judicial  necessity  which  springs  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  To  deserve  condemnation,  and  to  be 
condemned,  are  not  formally  the  same  thing.  Intrinsic  ill- 
desert  Divines  are  accustomed  to  denominate  potential  guilt, 
or  guilt  in  the  first  act,  it  is  dignitas  pounce.  The  judicial 
sentence  of  condemnation  they  call  actual  guilt,  guilt  in  the 
second  act — oUigatio  ad  pmnam.  Dr.  Baird,  however,  and 
in  this  we  agree  with  him,  restricts  the  term  guilt  to  the  ill- 
desert  itself,  and  makes  the  judicial  sentence  only  the  conse- 
quence of  that.     Hence,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  guilt  is 
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the  ground,  and  not  the  essence,  of  condemnation — the  moral, 
and  not  the  legal  necessit}^  of  punishment.  He  is  guilty  who 
deserves  to  be  condemned,  whether  he  actual!}^  is  so  or  not. 
So  far,  there  is  no  diflterence  of  opinion.  We  also  agree 
with  Dr.  Baird,  that  the  imputation  of  gnilt  is  simply  the  de- 
claration of  the  fact.  To  condemn  a  man  is  to  find  or  pro- 
nounce him  guilty,  and  not  to  make  him  so.  *  It  is  a  verdict 
upon  the  case  as  it  is,  and  introduces  no  new  element.  But 
the  question  arises,  upon  what  grounds  is  a  man  pronounced 
deserving  of  punishment?  And  here  we  are  compelled  to 
shake  hands  and  to  part  from  our  brother.  He  explicitly 
maintains  that  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  ill-desert  of  an 
action  can  attach  to  a  man,  is  his  own  personal  causal  relation  to 
it  as  its  author.  This  we  utterly  deny.  But  we  do  not  main- 
tain, as  Dr.  Baird  seems  to  insinuate,  that  a  man  can  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  when  the  sin  is  not  really  his.  All  that  we 
maintain  is,  that  a  sin  may  be  ours,  really  and  truly  ours,  and 
therefore  chargeable  upon  us,  when  we  have  not,  in  our  own 
proper  persons,  committed  it ;  when  we  have,  in  fact,  sustained 
no  causal  relation  to  it  whatever.  This  is  the  point  upon 
which  we  differ  :  not  whether  a  man  can  be  punished  for  what 
is  not  his  own,  but  whether  there  is  only  one  waj''  of  a  thing's 
being  his  own.  If  there  is  a  just  moral  sense  in  which  an 
action  can  be  mine,  without  my  having  actually  committed  it, 
then  there  is  a  ground  upon  which  it  may  be  righteously  im- 
puted to  me,  without  my  being  the  cause  of  it.  Dr.  Baird  has 
no  where  proved  that  personal  causation  is  the  sole  ground  of 
propriety  in  actions.  He  asserts  it,  and  confidently  assumes 
it,  but  no  where  proves  it.  His  notion  is,  that  where  there  is 
guilt  there  must  necessarily  be  the  stain.  We  admit  that  guilt 
springs  from  the  stain,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  limited  to  the 
person  in  whom  the  stain  is  found.  We  contend  that  repre- 
sentation as  really  establishes  the  relation  of  propriety  in  ac- 
tions as  personal  causation  ;  that  what  a  man  does  by  his 
agent,  he  as  truly  does  as  if  he  did  it  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son. The  maxim  expresses  the  common  sense  of  mankind — 
qui  facit  ;per  alium^  facit  ^er  se.  The  whole  system  of  spon- 
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sorship  in  society  is  founded  upon  it,  and  no  commonwealth 
could  hang  together  for  a  single  generation,  if  the  principle 
were  discarded.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  first  sin  to  us  proceeds.  He  was  our  repre- 
sentative ;  he  was  our  head,  our  agent,  on  probation,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  all  who  should  descend  from  him  by  or- 
dinary generation.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  he  sus- 
tained this  relation  to  us,  we  are  implicated  in  all  that  he  did 
in  this  relation.  His  acts  are  ours,  and  we  are  as  responsible 
for  them  as  if  we  had  committed  them  ourselves.  "  We  sinned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression." 

According  to  this  view  there  is  consistency  in  the  language 
of  our  standards,  when  it  is  said  that  what  is  imputed  to  us,  is 
not  our  own  personal  act,  nor  the  act  of  that  which  subsequently 
became  ourselves,  but  the  guilt  of  Adarn^s  first  sin.  It  was 
the  one  sin  of  the  one  man  that  ruined  us.  According  to  Dr. 
Baird  it  was  no  more  Adam's  sin  than  ours.  The  relation  of 
his  person  to  it  was  altogether  accidental — it  only  happened 
to  express  itself  through  his  will — but  essentially,  it  is  ours  in 
the  very  same  sense  in  which  it  is  his.  What  was  peculiar  to 
Adam  is  not  imputed.  If  there  is  force  in  language,  or  coher- 
ence in  thought.  Dr.  Baird  totally  and  absolutely  denies  that 
anything  personal  to  Adam  is  charged  upon  us.  What  is  now 
ourselves  used  him  as  an  instrument.  He  was  simply  the  paw 
which  the  roguish  nature  used  to  steal  with.  We  are  now  the 
paws  with  which  it  continues  to  practise  its  villainy — the  in- 
struments are  changed,  but  the  agent  is  the  same.  We  leave 
it  to  any  man  in  his  senses  to  say  whether  such  an  account  is 
reconcileable  with  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Formula- 
ries. "The  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  His  wise  and  holy  counsel  to  permit,"*  is  explicitly 
affirmed  to  be  the  act,  the  personal  act  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  this  personal  act,  is  what  is  said 
to  be  imputed.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Baird,  that  specific  act 
could  not  have  been  imputed — it  was  not  the  act  of  the  nature, 
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but  only  an  accidental  manifestation  of  what  the  nature  had 
become.  It  was  personal,  and  not  generic.  "The  action  of 
plucking  and  eating  the  fruit  was,  in  itself,  as  a  mere  act,  a 
matter  utterly  insignificant."*  "  We  have  shown  already  that 
'  the  plucking  and  eating  of  the  frnit  of  the  forbidden  tree  was  a 
mere  accident,  following  the  heart-sin. "f  Now,  our  standards 
just  as  precisely  assert  that  this  was  the  very  sin  whereby  our 
first  parents  fell  from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  created." 
"^y  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness."  Dr. 
Baird  says  that  they  had  fallen  he/ore  they  committed  the 
deed,  and  that  tlie  deed  was  only  the  proof  of  their  fall ;  the 
Confession  says,  that  the  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the  deed, 
and  that  the  deed  was  the  judicial  ground  of  the  fall.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Baird  does  not  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Divines.  They  held  that  the  personal  offence 
of  our  first  parents  was  imputed — he  holds  that  only  our  own 
oifence  is  imputed.  To  make  it  clear  that  they  mean  a  per- 
sonal act,  they  specify  the  act  to  which  they  trace  the  ruin  and 
condemnation  of  the  race.  Dr.  Baird  says  that  the  race  was 
ruined  before  that  act  was  committed,  and  that  the  act  itself 
"  was  utterly  insignificant,  a  mere  accident,  following  the 
heart-sin."  They  teach  that  the  formal  ground  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  first  sin  is  the  representative  relation  of  Adam  to 
his  race.  Dr.  Baird  teaches  that  the  formal  ground  of  the 
imputation  of  the  first  sin  is  that  his  race  committed  it.  It  is 
imputed  to  them  in  the  same  sense  and  on  the  same  principle, 
in  which  it  is  imputed  to  him. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  and  we  defy  Dr.  Baird  to  escape  from 
the  conclusion,  that,  upon  his  premises  there  is  no  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  af,  all.  It  is  not  as  his^  but  as  subjectively  and 
inherently  outs^  that  we  are  held  responsible  for  it.  Upon  the 
federal  view,  the  sin  could  not  be  ours,  but  as  it  was  Adam's^ 
his  personal  relations  to  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  create 
our  interest  in  it.     He,  as  a  person,  and  not  a  nature,  was  our 
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head  and  representative ;    and,  therefore,  before  we  can  be 
called  to  account,  it  is  presupposed  that  he  has  acted. 

In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Baird  utterly  confounds  the  twofold 
relations  in  which  Adam  stood  to  the  species,  as  a  natural  and 
as  a  representative  head.    According  to  hina  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.    The  truth  is,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  headship  at  all.    The  nature  in  every  case 
is  the  same,  and  the  person  is  a  mere  channel  of  transmission. 
One  man  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  another,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  parent  representing  the  child,  the  nature  repre- 
sents itself  in  both.  But,  passing  over  this  objection,  the  parental 
relation  ex  necessitate  rei,  according  to  Dr.  Baird,  is  federal.  In 
the  very  act  of  creation,  "  his  Maker,"  we  are  told,*  "  endowed 
him  with  a  prolific  constitution,  and  in  the  blessing  pronounced 
upon  him  at  his  creation,  prior  to  any  of  the  external  actions 
by  which  the  covenant  of  nature  was  formally  sealed,  he  was 
ordained  to  multiply ;  to  become  of  one   the  myriads  of  the 
human  race.     In  all  God's  dealings  with  him,  he  is  regarded 
in  this  light,  as  the  root  and  father  of  a  race  who  should  pro- 
ceed from  him.    They,  by  virtue  of  this  derivative  relation  to 
him,  were  contemplated  by  God,  as  in  him  their  head,  parties 
in  all  the  transactions  which  had  respect  to  the  covenant.  Thus, 
they  sinned  in  his  sin  ;  fell  in  his  apostasy  ;  were  depraved  in 
his  corruption  ;  and  in  him  became  the  children  of  Satan,  and 
of  the  wrath  of  God."     Hence,  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be  a  cove- 
nant head,  are  the  same  thing.     It  is  the   propagative  peculia- 
rity which  directly  makes  the  child  responsible  for  the  parent, 
and  the  parent  for  the  child.     God  could  not  have  dealt  with 
Adam,  but  as  a  federal  head.     He  did  not  appoint  him  to  the 
ofiice,  but  created  him  in  it.     "  By  the  phrase,  covenant  head, 
we  do  not  mean  that  Adam  was  by  covenant  made  head  of  the 
race,  but  that,  being  its  head,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him,  he  stood  as  such  in  the  covenant. 
Adam  sustained  in  his  person  two  distinct  characters,  the  de- 
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markation  of  which  must  be  carefully  observed  if  we  would 
attain  to  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  he  held  toward 
us,  and  the  effects  upon  us  of  his  actions.  First,  in  him  \^as  a 
nature  of  a  specific  character,  the  common  endowment  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  transmissible  to  them,  by  propagation,  with 
their  being.  Again,  he  was  an  individual  person,  endowed 
with  the  nature  thus  bestowed  on  him  in  common  with  his 
])osterity.  Personal  actions  and  relations  of  his,  which  did  not 
affect  his  nature  were  peculiar  to  him  as  a  private  person.  But 
such  as  affected  his  nature,  with  him,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
involved  all  those  to  whom  that  nature  was  given  in  its  be- 
stowal on  him."*  Accordingly,  Dr.  Baird  teaches  that  the 
covenant  of  works  was  not  a  positive  institution,  into  which 
God  entered  with  Adam  after  his  creation,  but  was  the  very 
form,  and  the  only  conceivable  form,  under  which  such  a  crea- 
ture could  be  subject  to  the  moral  government  of  God.  If  not 
a  word  had  been  said  concerning  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  no 
limitation  of  probation  introduced,  it  would  still  have  been 
true  that  the  apostasy  of  Adam  would  have  been  the  apostasy 
of  his  race.  His  relationship,  as  a  parent,  necessarily  impli- 
cated his  seed  in  all  that  affected  his  nature.  One  more  ex- 
tract will  remove  all  room  for  doubt. 


"  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  more  particularly  into  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  Adam  was  invested  with  the  functions 
of  a  representative.  That  the  cause  of  that  office  was  the  will  of  God, 
is  not  disputed  by  any  who  recognize  the  office.  But  it  is  a  question 
how  the  Creator  gave  effect  to  His  will  in  this  matter.  Was  it  by  a 
positive  arrangement,  unessential  to  the  completeness  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  extraneous  to  it,  superimposed  upon  it,  after  the  work 
of  creation  was  complete  ?  Or  did  he  so  order  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  representative  body  and  its  head  should  be  an  organic  one, 
a  relation  implied  in  the  very  structure  of  Adam's  nature,  incorpora- 
ted with  the  substance  of  his  being,  and  constituting  an  element  essen- 
tial to  the  completeness  and  synimtery  of  the  whole  system,  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  ?  By  many  ortliodox  theologians  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  held  that  the  representative  relation  of  Adam  did  not  exist 
until  the  positive  provision  was  made  respecting  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
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when  it  was  constituted  by  a  decretive  act  of  God's  sovereignty.  We 
are  constrained  to  take  the  opposite  view,  and  to  maintain,  with  the 
older  divines,  that  the  relation  is  as  old  as  the  first  inscription  of  the 
covenant  of  nature  on  the  heart  of  man  in  his  creation.  We  look 
upon  it  as  the  essential  element  in  the  parental  relation  as  it  subsisted 
in  Adam;  the  element  which  gives  the  family  constitution  all  its  sig- 
nificance.''—pp.  308,  309. 

Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  complete  con- 
fusion, or  rather,  amalgamation  of  the  federal  with  natural 
headship,  is  a  total  abolition  of  the  federal,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  taken  in  the  Westminister  standards.    Their  cove- 
nant is  an  institution  posterior  to  creation — an  institution  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  in  which  the  essential 
elements  of  moral  government  were  largely  modified  by  grace. 
What  those  modifications  were  we  shall  not  here  specify,  as 
they  are  unimportant  to  the  point  before  us.    It  is  enough  to 
say  that  moral  government  and  the  covenant  of  works  are  not 
synonymous,  but  that  the  covenant  was  the  special  form  which 
God  impressed  upon  it  after  the  creation  of  man.     We  say  fur- 
ther, that  considered  simply  as  a  creature,  a  moral  creature, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  independently  of  the  sovereign 
appointment  of  God,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Adam  would 
have  had  any  legal  effects  upon  the  de3tiny  of  his  offspring. 
Each  man  would  have  been  under  the  moral  law  for  liimself, 
and   his   fortunes    would  have   been  in   his  own  hand.     All 
this  is  clear,  if  the  covenant   was   subsequent  to  the  crea- 
tion.   What  say  our  standards?    The  first  covenant  is  repre- 
sented as   having  "  heen  made  with  man.''''      The  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  man  was  already  in  existence.    This 
is  not  language  which  any  one  would  adopt  who  intended 
to  describe  an  innate   law  or  a  connatural   principle.     And 
although  ingenuity  may  put  it  to  the  torture,  and  wring  out  of 
it  an  interpretation  to  suit  Dr.  Baird's  hypothesis,  no  one  can 
pretend  that  it  is  the  simple  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words. 
But  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  words 
are  not  decisive,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed 
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towards  man  in  the  estate  wherein  he  was  created.  Providence 
presupposes  creation,  and  here  man's  previous  existence  in  a 
definite  state  is  unequivocally  affirmed,  and  the  covenant  is 
made  with  him  as  a  creature  existing  in  that  holy  and  happy 
condition.  The  Larger  Catechism*  recounts  first  his  creation, 
then  his  insertion  into  Paradise,  the  injunction  to  cultivate  the 
garden,  the  permission  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
subjection  of  the  creatures  to  his  authority,  the  institution  of 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  the  privilege  of  communion  with 
God — all  these  before  it  comes  to  the  establishment  of  the 
covenant,  making  it  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  that  the 
covenant  was  regarded  as  posterior  to  the  creation,  and  as  by 
no  means  synonymous  with  that  moral  law  which  was  con- 
fessedly the  rule  and  measure  of  the  holiness  that  he  had  as  a 
moral  creature.  The  Shorter  Catechism  removes  all  perplexity 
when  it  declares  in  so  many  words,f  that  "  when  God  had 
created  man,  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him." 
The  Latin  version  is,  "  After  God  had  created  man,"^(95^  quam 
J)eus  hominem  condidisset.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  so  plain 
a  matter  any  further.  Dr.  Baird  and  the  "Westminster  stan- 
dards teach  an  entirely  difierent  doctrine  as  to  the  covenant, 
and  of  course  as  to  Adam's  federal  headship.  One  makes 
both  concreated  with  man — elements  of  his  being  as  a  moral 
propagative  creature,  his  necessary  attitude  to  God  and  his 
posterity.  The  other  makes  both  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  God,  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  him  and 
liis  race,  looking  to  a  good,  which,  without  such  an  arrange- 
ment, he  could  have  no  right  to  expect.  In  support  of  these 
views  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  an  authority  which  we 
know  that  Dr.  Baird  sincerely  respects,  and  which  is  likely  to 
have  more  weight  with  him  than  any  arguments  that  we  can 
employ.  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  put  this  subject  in  its  proper 
light  in  a  work  to  which  Dr.  Baird  has  more  than  once  referred, 
and  referred  to  in  terms  which  indicate  a  deserved  appreciation 
of  its  value.J 
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Whatever,  therefore,  "  the  older  divines  "  may  have  taught 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly has  represented  federal  headship  as  an  instituted,  and 
natural  headship  as  an  original  relation,  and  has  clearly  distin- 
guished between  them.     An  instituted  is  not,  however,  to  be 
confounded  with  an  arbitrary  relation.     The  appointment  of 
Adam  to  the  office  of  a  federal  head  was  not  in  contempt  or 
defiance  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  truth.     His  natural 
relations  to  his  race  rendered  it  consistent  with  justice  that  he 
should,  also,  be  their  representative.     His  natural  headship, 
in  other  words,  is  the  ground  of  his  federal  headship.     The 
connection  by  blood  betwixt  him  and  his  descendants  consti- 
tutes a  basis  of  unity  by  which,  though  numerically  different 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  treated  as  one  collective  whole. 
There  is  a  close  and  intimate  union,  though  not  an  identity, 
among  the  members  of  the  human  family.     They  are  one  race, 
one  blood,  one  body — an  unity,  not  like  that  of  the  realists, 
growing  out  of  the  participation  of  a  common  objective  reality, 
answering  to  the  definition  of  a  genus  or  a  species,  but  an  unity 
founded  in  the  relations  of  individual  beings.    It  is  this  unity, 
and  not  the  fancied  identity  of  Dr.  Baird,  that  distinguishes 
the  family,  the  State,  the  Church,  the  world.    That  the  human 
race  is  not  an  aggregate  of  separate  and  independent  atoms, 
but  constitutes  something  analogous  to  an  organic  whole,  with 
a  common  life,  springing  from  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  parts,  is  obvious  from  the  very  organization  of  society. 
There  is  one  unity  of  nations,  in  consequence  of  which  na- 
tional character  becomes  as  obtrusively  marked  as  the  peculi- 
arities of  individuals.     There  was  one  type  among  the  Greeks, 
another  among  the  Asiatics,  still  another  among  the  Romans. 
The  Englishman  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  mistaken  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  Frenchman  is  not  more  distinguished 
from  his  Continental  neighbors  by  his  language  than  by  his . 
habits,  his  sentiments,  his  modes  of  thought.     In  the  narrowest 
of  the  social  spheres,  the  same  principle  is  at  work,  and  fami- 
lies are  as  decisively  different  by  their  characters  as  by  their 
names.    These  facts  reveal  that  there  is  a  bond  among  men,  a 
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fundamental  basis  of  unity,  which  embraces  the  whole  race. 
What  it  is  we  may  be  nnable  to  define ;  we  know,  however, 
that  it  is  connected  with  blood.  This  basis  is  that  which  jus- 
tifies, but  does  not  necessitate,  God's  dealing  with  the  race  in 
one  man  as  a  whole.  So  tliat  Adam's  federal  headship  is  the 
immediate  ground  of  our  interest  in  his  sin,  and  his  natural 
headsliip  is  the  ground  of  the  representative  economy.  Adam 
stood  only  for  his  children,  because  his  children  alone  sustained 
those  relations  to  him  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  justl}^  rep- 
resent them.  If  required  to  specify  precisely  what  that  is 
which  constitutes  the  unity,  the  nature  and  kind  of  relation- 
ship, we  frankly  confess  that  we  are  not  competent  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  whole 
case.  We  accept  whatever  God  has  thought  proper  to  reveal, 
and  whenever  the  curtain  drops  upon  His  revelation,  we  lay 
our  hands  upon  our  mouth.  In  the  meantime,  although  we 
cannot  see  the  whole  reason  which  is  contained  in  natural  for 
federal  headship,  we  can  see  that  the  moral  economy  which 
admits  of  representation  is  supremely  benevolent.  If  Adam 
had  maintained  his  integrity,  and  we  had  inherited  life  and 
glory  through  his  obedience,  none  would  ever  have  dreamed 
that  there  was  aught  of  hardship,  injustice  or  cruelty  in  the 
scheme  by  which  our  ha])piness  had  been  so  cheaply  secured. 
The  difierence  of  result  makes  no  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  principle.  Those  who  object  do  not  remember  that  the 
law  which  made  Adam  our  head  and  representative,  is  the 
law  by  virtue  of  which  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  happi- 
ness of  any  man  can  be  secured.  Without  the  principle  of 
representation,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  race  might 
have  perished,  and  perished  forever.  Each  man,  as  the  spe- 
cies successively  came  into  existence,  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  law  of  distributive  justice.  His  safety,  there- 
fore, would  have  been  forever  contingent.  It  is  possible,  that 
if  the  first  man,  with  all  his  advantages,  abused  his  liberty  and 
fell,  each  of  his  descendants  might  have  imitated  his  example, 
and  fallen  also.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  whole  race 
might  have  become  involved  in  guilt  and  ruin.    Some  might 
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have  stood  longer  than  others,  but  what  is  any  measure  of 
time  to  immortality?  Who  shall  say,  but  that  in  the  bound- 
less progress  of  their  immortal  being,  one  by  one,  all  may  have 
sinned?  It  is  possible,  nay,  more,  even  probable;  it  is 
quite  sure  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  with  some;  that 
multitudes,  indeed,  would  abuse  their  freedom  and  die.  But 
to  sin  under  such  circumstances  is  to  sin  hopelessly.  There 
can  be  no  redeemer  if  each  man  is  to  be  treated  exclusively 
as  an  individual.  If  we  cannot  sin  in  another,  we  cannot  be 
righteous  in  another.  If  the  principle  of  representalion  is  not 
to  be  admitted  into  God's  government,  salvation  to  the  guilty 
becomes  hopelessly  impossible.  Under  this  principle,  multi- 
tudes are,  in  fact,  saved,  when  without  it,  all  might  have  been 
lost.  Hence,  it  is  clearly  a  provision  of  grace,  introduced  for 
our  good,  for  our  safety,  for  our  happiness,  and  not  as  a  snare, 
or  a  curse.  God  had  an  eye  to  it  when  He  constituted  our 
species  a  race,  connected  by  unity  of  blood,  and  not  a  mere 
aggregation  or  assemblage  of  similar  individuals.  He  made 
Adam  the  root,  because  He  designed  to  make  him  the  head, 
the  father,  because  He  designed  to  make  him  the  representa- 
tive of  all  mankind.  The  natural  constitution  is  evidently  in 
order  to  the  federal  relation.  Both  are  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  we  consider  Adam 
merely  as  our  first  parent,  his  act  is  not  necessarily  the  act  of 
his  child.  If  the  paternal  relation,  such  as  it  now  obtains  in 
the  species,  exhausted  his  relations  to  the  race,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  how  they  can  be  guilty  on  account  of  the 
first  sin  rather  than  any  other.  Even  if  it  were  granted  that,  as 
a  father,  he  must  propagate  his  own  moral  features,  his  chil- 
dren would  receive  them  simply  as  a  nature,  without  being  ill- 
deserving  on  account  of  them,  as  a  child  might  innocently 
inherit  a  distorted  body  which  the  parent  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  guilt.  The  natural  relation,  therefore,  taken  as  ex- 
clusive and  alone,  is  wholly  incompetent  to  bear  the  load  of 
hereditary  sin.  There  must  be  something  more  than  parent 
and  child  in  the  case.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  those  analogies 
in  which  the  offspring  share  in  the  sufferings  incident  to  the 
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wickedness  of  their  fathers.  The  offspring  do,  indeed,  suf- 
fer, but  they  do  not  charge  themselves  with  guilt ;  their  suf- 
ferings are  calamities,  and  not  punishments.  There  must  be 
some  relation,  legal  and  moral,  by  virtue  of  which  the  act 
of  the  parent  becomes  judicially  theirs,  before  they  can  be 
penally  responsible.  This  relationship  is  established  in  the 
covenant.  That  makes  the  act  of  their  parent  their  sin  and 
their  crime.  The  two  relations  together,  the  natural  and  fede- 
ral, explain  the  whole  case,  as  far  as  God  has  thought  proper 
to  reveal  it.  I  am  guilty  because  Adam  represented  me.  Adam 
represented  me  because  I  am  his  child.  Birth  unites  me  to 
him,  as  faith  unites  me  to  Christ.  The  union  in  each  case  is 
the  basis  of  the  covenant,  and  the  covenant  is  the  immediate 
ground  of  condemnation  or  acceptance. 

That  Dr.  Baird's  doctrine  of  guilt  and  imputation  is  not  that 
of  the  Reformed  Church  is  susceptible  of  superfluous  proof. 
We  have  not  space  for  quotations  in  detail,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral considerations  which  show  that,  whatever  that  doctrine 
might  have  been,  it  could  not  have  been  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Baird.  In  the  first  place,  we  acquit  him  of  any  sympathy  with 
the  mediate  imputation  of  Placseas,  but  did  it  not  occur  to  him, 
that  the  theory  of  Placaeus  could  never  have  been  originated, 
had  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church  been  that  we  were 
actually  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Adam  ?  Mediate  imputation  is  an 
expedient  for  establishing  a  direct  personal  relation  betwixt 
ourselves  and  the  first  transgression.  It  goes  on  the  supposition 
that  a  man  can  be  punished  only  for  the  sin  which  he  has  re- 
ally committed.  The  problem  it  undertook  to  solve  was,  how 
the  sin  of  another  could  be  made  to  stand  in  personal  relations 
to  ourselves,  and  the  answer  it  gave  was,  that  we  make  it  our 
own  by  a  voluntary  appropriation.  ]^ow,  if  it  had  been  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  actually  ours, 
it  would  have  been  ridiculously  absurd  to  cast  about  for  ex- 
pedients, in  order  to  make  us  justly  responsible  for  it.  ISTo  one 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  doubting  that  a  man  is  charge- 
able with  his  own  sins.  This  mediate  theory,  therefore,  is  a 
pregnant  proof  that  the  form  in  which  the  Church  held  the 
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doctrine  was  one  which  made  us  responsible  for  a  crime  in 
which  we  had  no  causal  agency.  In  the  next  place,  the  bitter 
and  malignant  opposition  of  Socinians,  Remonstrants  and  Pe- 
lagians is  wholly  unaccountable,  if  the  Reformers  taught  noth- 
ing more  than  that  a  man  was  punished  for  his  actual  trans- 
gressions. This  principle  could  not  have  been  denied  without 
abolishing  moral  distinctions.  In  Dr.  Baird's  doctrine  the 
vulnerable  point  is  our  numerical  identity  with  Adam.  That 
being  given,  guilt  and  corruption  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Now,  if  the  Reformers  had  stated  the  doctrine  in  this  shape, 
the  opposition  would  have  been  to  the  principle,  and  not  to 
the  consequence.  Then,  again,  the  Reformers,  almost  to  a 
man,  asserted  the  immediate  creation,  and  denied  the  genera- 
tion of  the  soul.  Calvin  treats  the  theory  of  traduction  with 
utter  contempt.  It  received  hardly  less  favor  among  the  di- 
vines of  France,  Holland,  Germany,  England  and  Scotland. 
But  the  theory  of  traduction  is  essential  to  Dr.  Baird's  doctrine. 
It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
held  by  the  Reformers.  These  considerations  are  conclusive. 
But  there  is  another  to  be  added,  which  makes  assurance 
doubly  sure.  Tlie  Reformers  all  taught  the  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ.  Our  ill-desert,  our  guilt,  was  charged  upon  him, 
and  yet  they  never  dreamed  of  the  blasphemy  of  making  him 
actually  a  sinner.  Here,  clearly,  imputation  implied  responsi- 
bility for  crimes  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  absolutely  free 
from  the  stain,  and  who  sustained  no  causal  relation  to  them. 
But  how  does  Dr.  Baird  dispose  of  this  case?  Will  the 
reader  believe  it?  By  a  flat  and  palpable  contradiction  of 
every  principle  that  he  has  sought  elaborately  to  establish  in  the 
case  of  Adam  and  his  posterity.  He  retracts  his  entire  phi- 
losophy of  guilt  and  punishment.  We  have  never  known  a 
more  remarkable  instance  of  a  theory  breaking  down  under 
its  own  weight.  He  admits  that  Christ  was  our  substitute  ; 
that  He  assumed  our  guilt ;  that  He  was  held  responsible  for 
our  sins.  Was  He,  therefore,- actually  a  sinner?  Was  the  na- 
ture which  lie  had  numerically  the  same  nature  which  apos- 
tatized?   and  was  it  charged  only  with  its  own  proper  act? 
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ISTot  at  all.  Objective  imputation  does  not  involve  subjective 
pollution.  He  simply  sustains  a  relation  to  Ills  people  in 
which  their  sins  are,  "  in  some  projoer  sense,'^^  to  be  regarded 
as  His.  What  is  this  proper  sense?  The  reader  will  mark 
the  answer.*  The  substance  is,  that  He  was  the  federal  head 
of  those  whose  sins  He  bore,  and  who  constituted  one  body 
with  Hira  by  virtue  of,  not  a  numerical  identity  of  nature,  but 
of  a  spiritual  union  subsisting  between  them — the  very  doc- 
trine for  which  we  have  contended.  He  actually  quotes  with 
approbation  the  sentence  of  Owen,  which  is  an  unequivocal 
denial  of  his  whole  doctrine.  "As  what  He  (Christ)  did  is 
imputed  unto  them,  as  if  done  hy  them^  so  what  they  deserved 
on  the  account  of  sin  is  charged  upon  Him."  How  true  that, 
if  you  expel  nature  with  a  fork,  she  will  return.  Dr.  Baird  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  whole  theory  of 
imputation,  or  of  admitting  that  Christ  was  a  personal  trans- 
gressor. 

As  to  the  authorities  which  he  quotes  in  the  chapter.  Of 
the  Definition  of  Guilt  and  Imputation^  they  make  nothing 
for  him.  They  only  prove  that  guilt  is  inseparable  from  crime ; 
no  one  denies  that.  They  prove,  further,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  punished  for  a  crime  which  is  in  no  sense  his  own ;  no  one 
denies  that.  But  the  real  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  there  is 
only  one  sense,  that  of  actual  causation,  in  which  a  crime  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  us,  and  this  point  his  authorities  do  not 
touch.  Nay,  if  he  had  gone  further,  he  would  have  seen  that 
these  very  authorities  distinctly  teach,  not  only  that  we  can 
sin,  but  that  we  have  sinned  vicariotisly.  Then,  again,  Dr. 
Baird  has  quietly  assumed  that  all  those  expressions  by  which 
the  Reformers  signalized  our  union  with  Adam,  and  represent 
his  sin  as  ours,  convey  the  idea  of  an  actual  participation  in 
his  offence.  He  has  confounded  union  with  identity.  They 
clearly  meant  nothing  more  than  that  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship, springing  from  natural  birth,  which  lies  at  the  basis 
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of  federal  representation.  To  be  in  him  setiiinally  and  radi- 
cally, is  not  to  be  numerically  one  nature  with  him.  It  is  to 
be  like  him  and  of  him.  As  we  have'  already  said,  they  never 
taught  an  arbitrary  imputation.  They  never  taught  that  guilt 
was  unconnected  with  crime ;  but  they  did  teach  that  the  crime 
might  helong  to  a  man,  might  be  justly  called  his^  where  he 
was  not  implicated  in  the  stain  of  it.  If  this  is  conceded, 
every  passage  which  Dr.  Baird  has  quoted  in  the  chapter  re- 
ferred to  goes  for  nothing.  And  that  this  must  be  conceded, 
we  think  capable  of  irrefragible  proof  Although  our  limits 
do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  details,  we  must  be  permitted,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  quotations  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
treatises  of  theology,  to  close  with  one  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  cited  before.  It  is  from  the  learned  and 
venerable  Cocceius.  In  allusion  to  the  handle  which  Socinians 
made  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  impute,  he  says  :  "  They 
explain  it  to  mean  that  God  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  by  think- 
ing or  judging  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  willed,  thought,  did, 
what  Adam  perversely  willed,  thought,  did.  Hence  they  repre- 
sent God  as  judging  those  to  be  in  existence  who  were  only 
radically  in  being."  That  is,  the  Socinians  charge  imputation 
with  making  the  descendants  of  Adam  personally  guilty  of 
his  sin.  This  would  be  to  attribute  an  actual  being  to  those 
whose  existence  was  only  potential.  But,  adds  Cocceius,  "^<? 
impute^  in  the  style  of  Scripture^  is  to  judge  that  he  has  done 
a  thing,  who  has  not  done  it/  not  to  impute  is  to  judge  that 
he  has  not  done  a  thing ^  who  has  done  it.  To  impute  is  either 
to  condemn  or  ahsolve  'm^any  individuals  hy  one  sentence,  on 
account  of  the  conjunction  between  them.'^'''^  This  is  exactly 
our  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  standards,  and 
of  the  whole  Keformed  Church.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Baird. 

Dr.  Baird  says,  "  the  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by 
some  that  the  attempt  to  base  our  relation  to  the  covenant  and 
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to  the  apostasy,  upon  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  involves, 
as  a  logical  result,  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation."  He 
refers  to  ourselves,  but  has  entirely  misconceived  our  doctrine. 
We  have  always  held  that  the  natural  is  the  ground  of  the 
federal  relation.  The  doctrine  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle referred  to.  What  we  objected  to  was,  the  idea  that  the 
natural  relation  alone  explains  our  guilt  and  corruption  ;  that 
we  must  receive  our  nature  from  Adam  precisely  in  the  moral 
attitude  which  it  occupied  in  him,  simply  lecause  Adam  was 
our  father.  We  insisted  then,  and  insist  now,  that  the  law  of 
generation,  singly  and  alone,  the  law  that  like  begets  like,  does 
not  explain  even  native  depravity,  let  alone  guilt,  and  that  if 
guilt  is  conceived  as  attaching  to  us  in  the  first  instance^  he- 
cause  we  have  a  corrupt  nature,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  medi- 
ate imputation.  We  insisted  then,  and  insist  now,  that  the 
immediate  formal  ground  of  guilt  is  the  covenant  headship  of 
Adam  ;  that  our  depravity  of  nature  is  the  penal  consequence 
of  our  guilt  in  him,  and  that  we  are  made  parties  to  the  cove- 
nant by  the  circumstance  of  birth,  or  the  natural  relation  to 
Adam.  We  stated,  then,  that  Calvin  held  the  doctrine  to 
which  we  object.  We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  after  a  tho- 
rough examination  of  the  writings  of  that  great  man,  that, 
although  he  has  often  expressed  himself  vaguely  and  ambigu- 
ously, we  are  convinced  that  his  opinion  at  bottom  was  the 
same  as  our  own. 

Dr.  Baird  exults  in  the  superiority  of  his  theory  to  the  cur- 
rent theology,  on  account  of  the  completeness  with  which  it 
solves  the  diflSculties  in  relation  to  hereditary  sin.  We  admit, 
very  candidly,  that  in  his  case,  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
theory  itself.  Given  a  numerical  identity  of  nature  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  and  its  moral  condition  in  the  one 
is  as  explicable  as  its  moral  condition  in  the  other.  The  mur- 
derer is  the  same,  whether  found  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  and 
the  law  seizes  him,  wherever  it  finds  him,  on  account  of  a 
crime  which  his  change  of  place  cannot  modify.  But  upon 
the  supposition  that  Adam's  children  are  not  Adam,  but  them- 
selves, that  thej  are  new  beings,  called  into  existence  by  the 
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providence  of  God,  two  questions  cannot  fail  to  arise,  which 
have  always  presented  difficulties  in  speculation.  The  first  is, 
how  that  which,  now  and  here,  begins  its  being,  can  begin  it 
in  a  state  of  sin,  without  an  imputation  upon  the  character  of 
God  ?  The  problem  is  to  make  God  the  author  of  the  man 
without  making  Him  the  author  of  his  sin.  The  second  question 
is,  how  that  which  is  inherent,  which  comes  to  us  from  without 
as  a  conditioning  cause,  and  not  as  a  self-conditioned  effect, 
can  carry  the  imputation  of  crime.  How,  as  it  exists  in  us, 
independently  of  any  agency  of  ours,  it  can  be  contemplated 
with  moral  disapprobation,  and  render  us  personally  ill-deserv- 
ing ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  exhausts  the  different  theo- 
ries of  original  sin,  and  Dr.  Baird  congratulates  himself  that  he 
has  fairly  got  rid  of  them.  Confident  in  the  advantages  of  his  po- 
sition, he  has  assailed,  with  spirit  and  vigor,  the  stronghold 
within  which  Edwards  and  his  disciples  have  thought  them- 
selves impregnable.  "We  really  enjoyed  the  fight,  it  being,  as 
Lucretius  observes,  "a  great  satisfaction  to  stand  in  the 
window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adven- 
tures thereof,  in  the  vale  below."  We  felt  all  along,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  for  them  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  very  feeble  guns  would  be  sufficient  to  demolish  the  for- 
tress in  which  Dr.  Baird  conceived  himself  so  strong.  He 
may  succeed  in  weakening  their  defences,  but  they  can  utterly 
annihilate  his.  Their  doctrine  has  difficulties,  but  his  is  an 
absurdity. 

A  complete  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  hold  to  be  impossible.  Until  we  are  put 
in  possession  of  the  entire  case,  no  solution  that  can  be  given 
will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  There  will  ever  remain 
phenomena  which  our  philosophy  does  not  cover.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  confident  that  the  solution  must  be  sought 
in  the  line  of  those  principles  of  natural  and  federal  headship 
which  the  Scriptures  so  clearly  reveal.  These  principles  show, 
paradoxical  as  the  thing  may  appear,  that  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  absolutely  begin  with  its  birth.  It  sustained 
moral  relations,  and  was  implicated  in  moral  acts  before  it  was 
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born.  This  notion  is  essentially  involved  in  the  notion  of  a 
covenant.  When  Adam  was  appointed  to  this  office,  all  his 
descendants,  constituting  an  unity  of  body  with  him,  sustained 
the  same  relations  to  the  law  and  God  which  he  sustained. 
Morally  and  legally  they  were  in  being — their  interest  in  the 
covenant  was  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  already  received  an 
actual  existence.  This  being  so,  the  sin  of  Adam  must  have 
produced  the  same  judicial  eifects  upon  them  as  upon  him. 
Their  actual  existence  was  to  begin  under  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  as  his  was  continued  under  it.  God,  in  calling  them 
successively  into  being,  must,  as  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the 
universe,  produce  them  in  the  state  to  which  justice  had  mor- 
ally consigned  them.  The  covenant,  therefore,  does  explain 
the  fact  of  their  being  sinners,  before  they  were  born — does 
give  them  a  history  before  their  actual  being.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  was  the  covenant  just?  That  depends  upon  the  fact 
whether  natural  headship  creates  an  union  with  Adam  suffi- 
ciently intimate  to  ground  these  judicial  transactions.  If  it 
does,  the  mystery  is  solved.  We  maintain  that  it  does,  but 
acknowledge  very  frankly  that  we  do  not  fully  see  how.  We  un- 
derstand a  part  of  the  case,  and  only  a  part.  The  thing  which 
has  always  perplexed  us  most,  is  to  account  for  the  sense  of 
personal  demerit,  of  guilt  and  shame,  which  unquestionably 
accompanies  our  sense  of  native  corruption.  It  is  not  felt  to 
be  a  misfortune  or  calamity,  but  a  crime.  We  subscribe  to 
every  syllable  which  Dr.  Baird  has  written  upon  this  subject. 
Now,  how  shall  this  be  explained?  Discounting  all  the  schemes 
which  deny  the  fact  itself,  and  construe  native  corruption  into 
native  misfortune,  there  are  but  three  hypotheses  which  are 
supposable  in  the  case.  First,  we  have  really  had  a  being  an- 
tecedent to  our  birth,  in  which,  by  a  personal  abuse  of  liberty, 
we  determined  and  conditioned  our  mundane  history.  The 
second  is,  that  we  had  a  being  in  our  substance,  though  not  in 
our  persons,  which  has  determined  the  attitude  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  third  is,  that  we  sinned  in  another,  whose  rela- 
tions to  us  were  such  as  to  make  him  morally  one  with  us. 
The  first  two  hypotheses  remove  the  difficulty,  but  they  sub- 
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stitute  a  greater  one.  Of  the  two,  if  we  were  driven  to  choose 
between  them,  we  should  prefer  the  theory  of  a  super-sensible 
existence.  The  consciousness  of  guilt  connects  it  with  our 
persons,  and  the  argument  is  a  short  one  which  concludes 
from  this  consciousness  to  a  previous  personal  existence.  Our 
nature  is  sinful ;  it  could  not  have  been  made  so  without  our 
act ;  that  corrupting  act  could  not  have  taken  place  in  time, 
for  corruption  begins  with  our  life  in  time.  We  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  a  transcendent  existence,  in  which  we  could 
have  conditioned  the  moral  type  of  our  appearance  in  time. 
The  objections  to  this  hypothesis  are  unanswerable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  notion  of  a  timeless  existence  is  itself  utterly 
unintelligible.  Every  finite  being  is  conditioned,  and  condi- 
tioned both  by  time  and  space ;  and  an  intelligible  world  of 
real,  substantive  existences,  without  temporal  relations,  is  alto- 
gether contradictory.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  wholly  unac- 
c^ntable,  how  such  a  state,  signalized  by  so  momentous  an 
act  as  that  which  ruined  the  agent,  has  so  entirely  passed  from 
the  memory,  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  Surely,  if  anything 
had  impressed  itself  upon  our  minds,  such  a  condition,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  and  so  fruitfal  in  its  consequences, 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  remembered.  Add  to  this  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  or  rather  the  contrary  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  necessary  implications,  and  the  argument  is 
complete. 

The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Baird  being  no  less  untenable,  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  third  scheme,  which  we  take  to  be  the  scheme 
of  the  Bible.  "We  cannot  carry  human  existence  beyond 
Adam,  nor  Adam's  existence  beyond  that  creative  fiat  which 
gave  him  his  being  on  the  sixth  day.  Then  and  there  the  spe- 
cies began,  and  began  holy.  The  Scriptures  further  inform  us 
when  and  where  and  how  he  lost  his  integrity.  From  the  time 
of  his  disobedience,  all  the  race  have  borne  the  type  of  sin. 
There  has  been  no  holiness  in  the  species  from  that  hour  to 
this,  unless  as  supernaturally  produced  by  the  grace  of  God. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  all-conditioning  act  which 
has  shaped  the  moral  character  of  the  race,  was  no  other  than 
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the  act  which  lost  to  Adam  the  image  of  G-od  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Such  seems  to  be  the  explicit  testimony  of  Scripture. 
By  one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners.  Either 
we  are  guilty  of  that  act,  or  original  corruption  is  in  us  simply 
misfortune.  In  some  way  or  other  it  is  ours,  justly  imputable 
to  us,  or  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  born  the  children  of  wrath. 
But  we  are  guilty;  conscience  testifies  that  we  are  guilty — 
that  our  native  corruption  is  sin.  But  as  we  did  not  sin  per- 
sonally, as  we  did  not  sin  naturally,  we  must  have  sinned  vica- 
riously. The  only  alternative  is  in  ourselves  or  in  another. 
Ourselves  are  out  of  the  question.  Therefore,  we  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  our  history  truly  began  before  our  birth.  Our  ap- 
pearance in  time  was  not  an  absolute  commencement,  but 
moral  relations  preceded  and  determined  it.  In  bringing  us 
into  the  world  sinners,  God  did  nothing  more  than  execute  the 
decree  of  justice.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  God  executed 
that  decree,  the  negative  agency  of  withholding  or  not  impart- 
ing the  Divine  image  is  sufiicient  to  explain  the  effect.  To 
be  destitute  of  the  image  of  God  is  to  be  in  an  unholy  state, 
and  the  want  of  original  righteousness  necessitates  positive 
corruption.  But  still  the  agency  of  God,  in  the  production  of 
that  corruption,  is  purely  privative  and  judicial.  The  case  is 
this :  The  being  to  be  produced  is  under  the  curse,  exposed  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  That  implies  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Divine  favor,  as  manifested  in  that  highest  proof  of  it,  the 
Divine  image  ;  and  that  implies  the  dominion  of  sin.  This  is 
J>recisely  the  doctrine  of  our  standards.  There  is,  first,  guilt; 
then  the  want  of  original  righteousness;  and  then  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  whole  nature.  This  is,  also,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
who  expressly  repudiates  natural  generation  as  an  adequate 
explanation  of  depravity.  His  words  are :  "  For  the  human 
race  has  not  naturally  derived  corruption  through  its  descent 
from  Adam ;  but  that  result  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  who,  as  He  had  adorned  the  whole  nature 
of  mankind  with  most  excellent  endowments  in  one  man,  so 
in  the  same  man  he  denuded  it."* 


*  Comment.  Gen.  iii. :  7. 
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Dr.  Baird  deceives  himself  with  an  analogy  which,  as  illus- 
trating the  unity  of  -the  race,  is  perfectly  proper  ;  the  analogy 
of  the  seed  to  the  plant,  and  the  oak  to  the  acorn.  But  when 
an  argument  is  derived  from  a  figure  of  speech,  the  figure 
should  be  pertinent  to  the  very  point  on  which  the  argument 
turns.  Here  the  design  is  to  show  that  one  man  has  corrupted 
the  race  in  the  way  of  nature  because  all  have  sprung  from 
him.  The  true  comparison,  in  a  case  thus  contemplating  de- 
rivative individuals,  is  not  that  of  an  acorn  to  the  oak,  but  of 
a  parent  oak  to  other  oaks  which  have  come  from  it.  God  did 
not,  at  first,  make  acorns,  but  trees,  and  these  trees  produced 
the  acorns,  and  these  acorns  have  perpetuated  forests.  If,  now, 
an  oak  in  full  maturity  should  drop  an  hundred  acorns,  and 
these  acorns  grow  into  a  hundred  other  oaks,  the  question  is, 
would  these  hundred  oaks  be  numerically  the  same  with  on© 
another  and  with  their  parent  slock  ?  And  would  this  whole  for. 
est  die  if  the  parent  tree  should  ha])pen  to  decay  ?  This  is  the 
case  which  is  parallel  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  we 
humbly  think  that  it  gives  no  help  to  those  who  can  see  noth- 
ing but  nature  in  the  propagation  of  sin. 

But  if  imputed  guilt  makes  Adam's  descendants  really  and 
personally  corrupt,  how  shall  we  exempt  Christ  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  same  penal  consequence  ?  He  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  yet  was  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners.  The  judicial  displeasure  of 
God  did  not  involve  Him  in  personal  sin.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  overlooked  that  Christ  never  existed  as  a  human 
person.  He  had  our  nature,  but  the  person  was  that  of  the 
Eternal  Son.  In  consequence  of  the  intimate  relationship  of 
the  human  nature  in  Him  to  the  Divine  Logos,  that  nature 
was  pervaded,  conditioned  and  determined,  in  all  its  habitudes 
and  in  its  whole  being,  by  an  influence  which  preserved  it  not 
only  from  sin,  but  from  the  possibility  of  sin.  Jesus  was  what 
no  other  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  but  as  made  so  by  Him, 
absolutely  impeccable.  It  is  a  mystery  how  His  divine  per- 
son, without  disturbing  His  human  liberty,  or  absorbing  His 
human  consciousness,  or  interfering  with  His  human  proper- 
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ties,  or  diminishing  the  moral  significance  of  His  temptations, 
could  yet  make  it  certain  that  He  should 'never  fail.  But  the 
case  is  even  so.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  mystery  that 
the  enduring  of  the  penalty  by  Him  was  an  act  of  obedience. 
Others  suffer  from  necessity.  He  obeyed,  achieved  an  active 
righteousness,  as  truly  in  His  death  as  in  His  life.  As  the  ju- 
dicial displeasure  of  God  could  not  destroy  the  personal  union 
between  the  two  natures,  it  could  not  destroy  that  life  of  God  in 
His  soul,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  holiness.  He  could  not 
have  become  a  sinner  without  ceasing  to  be  Divine.  His  case, 
therefore,  is  altogether  sui  generis.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  equally 
important  to  recollect  that  he  stood  as  the  head  of  a  covenant,  as 
a  new  beginning  of  the  race,  or  rather  of  his  seed.  He  was  the 
representative^  and  not  those,  whose  sins  He  bore.  If  they  had 
been  His  head,  then  the  case  would  have  been  parallel  with  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  But  He  was  not  in 
them — they  are  not  the  centre  of  union — but  they  are  in  Him, 
and  He  is,  accordingly,  the  source  of  influence.  In  the  third 
place,  the  very  nature  of  His  undertaking  required  Him  to  be 
stronger  than  the  curse.  The  penalty  could  not  crush  him, 
as  it  buries  a  creature  in  death,  and  therefore  he  is  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  The  case  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  no  manner  of  excep- 
tion to  our  argument,  that  guilt,  resting  upon  grounds  of  repre- 
sentative unity,  must  as  necessarily  entail  a  fall  to  the  creature 
as  personal  transgression. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  we  regard  Dr.  Baird's  ac- 
count of  the  covenant  as  seriously  defective.  He  looks  upon 
it  as  a  natural  institution,  essentially  contained  in  the  moral 
law,  as  addressed  to  such  a  creature  as  man.  He  confounds 
man's  state,  considered  simply  as  a  moral  agent,  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  moral  government,  and  his  state  as  in  covenant 
with  God.  We  have  not  space,  now,  to  enlarge  upon  this 
error.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  exhibition  of  what 
we  take  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  of  our  own  stand- 
ards. As  a  moral  creature,  invested  with  the  image  of  God, 
man  was  under  the  law,  as  a  servant,  bound  to  execute  his 
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master's  will,  with  no  promise  but  the  continuance  of  the  Di- 
vine favor  as  he  then  enjoyed  it.  The  condition  of  his  servi- 
tude was  perpetual  innocence.  As  long  as  he  obeyed,  he  would 
remain  holy  and  happy  as  he  was.  As  soon  as  he  disobeye^l, 
he  was  to  die.  His  state  was  contingent,  dependent  upon  hig 
legitimate  use^-or  the  abuse  of  his  liberty.  As  a  moral  crea- 
ture, moreover,  he  was  treated  purely  as  an  individual,  and 
had  no  change  taken  place  in  his  relations,  each  man  as  he 
came  into  being  would  have  been  on  trial  for  himself.  Now 
the  covenant  of  works  was  a  special  dispensation  of  God's 
goodness,  modifying  this  state  in  several  important  respects. 
Its  aim  was  two-fold,  to  change  the  relation  of  man  from  that 
of  a  servant  to  a  son,  and  to  confirm  him  indefectibly  in  ho- 
liness, which  is  the  essential  notion  of  life.  To  achieve 
these  ends,  the  period  of  probation  was  first  made  definite, 
and  the  notion  of  a  completed  righteousness  or  justification 
introduced.  In  the  next  place,  the  persons  on  probation 
were  limited,  and  one  made  to  stand  for  all,  and  thus  the 
notion  of  imputation  was  introduced.  In  the  third  place,  the 
field  of  temptation  was  contracted,  and  the  question  of  obe- 
dience made  to  turn  upon  a  single  positive  precept,  which 
brought  the  will  of  man  directly,  face  to  face,  with  the  will  of 
God.  Had  man  obeyed  he  would  have  been  justified,  and  as 
this  justification  is  the  equivalent  of  perpetual  innocence,  it  must 
have  secured  it,  and  man  have  been  rendered  immutable  in  holi- 
ness. This  subjective  change  in  his  will  from  mutability  to 
impeccability  would  have  been  accompanied  with  an  external 
change  in  his  relations  from  a  servant  to  a  son.  This  twofold 
change  would  have  realized  the  notion  of  life.  Upon  this 
view  the  covenant  is  a  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  good- 
ness of  God.  But  it  is  a  view  totally  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Baird's  notions  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  therefore,  with 
him  the  grace  of  God  retreats  before  logical  consistency. 

One  more   thought   and  we  have  done.    We  regret  that 

the  importance  which  Dr.  Baird  attaches  to  the  propagative 

property  of  man  has  led  him  to  rank  this  among  the  elements 

which  enter  into  the  biblical  notion  of  the  image  of  God.     In 
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the  relation  betwixt  a  parent  and  his  child  he  detects  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ineffable  relation  betwixt  the  first  and  second 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  our 
faculty  of  breathing,  he  finds  a  representation  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  last  is  a  pure  fancy — there  is  nothing 
approximating  to  an  analogy,  much  less  to  a  resemblance  of 
the  things  themselves.  That  there  is  some  analogy  in  the  first 
case  may  be  admitted,  but  that  is  verj'  far  from  proving  that 
the  analogy  is  any  part  of  the  Divine  image.  Man  in  his  do- 
minion over  the  creatures,  sustains  a  relation  analogous  to 
that  of  God  as  Supreme  Huler,  but  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures is  treated  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  consequence,  but  not  as 
an  element,  of  the  image.  The  phrase  has  a  specific,  definite 
sense,  abundantly  explained  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and 
we  should  neither  add  to  it  nor  take  from  it.  Least  of  all 
should  we  trust  to  fancy  as  its  expositor.  One  thing  would 
seem  to  be  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  included  in  it,  which 
is  shared  by  man  in  common  with  the  brutes.  To  propagate 
their  species  and  to  breathe,  ia  characteristic  of  all  terrestrial 
animals,  and  as  in  these  respects,  the  dog  and  the  goat  stand 
on  a  level  with  man,  we  are  conscious  of  something  like  the 
degradation  of  a  grand  subject  when  we  undertake  to  define 
the  Divine  image  by  such  properties. 

We  shall  here  pause.  We  have  singled  out  the  prominent 
parts  of  Dr.  Baird's  book,  in  which  w^e  find  ourselves  unable 
to  agree  with  him.  It  would  have  given  us  more  pleasure  to 
have  dwelt  upon  the  many  fine  features  of  it  which  we  can 
most  cordially  approve.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common-place 
work.  The  very  consistency  with  which  he  has  carried  through 
a  single  leading  idea,  and  interwoven  it  with  the  texture  of  a 
difficult  and  complicated  discussion,  shows  the  hand  of  genius 
and  the  power  of  diaciplined  thought.  We  thank  him  for  his 
incidental  death-blows  to  popular  errors,  and  we  love  him  for 
the  zeal  and  heartiness  with  which  he  clings  to  the  glorious 
doctrines  of  grace.  If,  in  the  points  in  which  we  have  differed 
from  him,  we  have  said  any  thing  personally  offensive,  it  would 
give  us  more  pain  to  discover  it,  than  it  can  give  him  to  read  it. 
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TV"e  are  conscious  that  we  have  written  under  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  esteem,  and  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Baird  will  recip- 
rocate the  wish,  that  in  relation  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  each 
of  us  may  seek,  exclusively,  for  truth.  We  adopt  the  noble 
language  of  Socrates  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato:  vDv  yap  (J^'ttou  -rpoj 
yz  auTo  Touro  (p(XovsixoD|xsv,  oVwj  ayw  T»9f£|xa»     ravra.  'idrcu  ra.  vixwvTa. 
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1.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.       Translated   from  the 
German  of  Otto  Yon  Gerlach,  by  Kev.  Henry  Dowltng 
Incumbent  of  St.    Mary's,   Kingswinford.     Philadelphia: 
Smith,  English  &  Co.    Edinburg:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1860; 
pp.  585,  Svo. 

Otto  Yon  Gerlach  is  a  name  honored  among  the  truly 
spiritual  portion  of  the  German  Church,  for  the  earnest  efforts 
made  by  that  devoted  man  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  was 
born  at  Berlin,  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  and 
after  finishing  the  study  of  law,  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  attended  the  Lectures  of  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  Marheineke  and  Hengstenberg,  and  having  entered 
the  University,  pursued  the  labors  of  his  sacred  office  with 
wonderful  zeal  and  energy,  full  of  efforts  suggested  by  a  ready 
invention  in  the  art  of  doing  good.  To  his  pastoral  labors  and 
schemes  for  promoting  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  he  added 
literary  pursuits,  which  took  a  practical  turn,  all  having  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  vital  godliness.  His  first  labor  in 
this  direction  was  the  translation  of  Wesley's  Sermon  on 
"  Awake  thou  that  Sleepest,"  &c.  He  also  had  Richard  Bax- 
ter's works  published  in  German,  and  a  practical  treatise  of 
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Dr.  Chalmers,  which  last  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  die 
Kirchliche  Armenpflege."  He  also  edited  the  chief  writings 
of  Luther,  with  historical  comments,  and  the  Scriptures  in 
Luther's  translation,  with  explanatory  remarks.  This  work 
was  published  in  Germany  from  1847-1853,  in  six  volumes. 
The  commentary  is  of  the  popular  cast,  but  the  four  volumes 
on  the  Old  Testament  were  intended  for  persons  of  education 
and  reflection,  though  not  descending  as  the  scholar  would 
desire  into  the  minutiae  of  critical  study.  Of  these,  the  first 
portion  is  now  published  in  an  English  dress.  If  it  shall  not 
add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be 
valuable  as  showing  the  views  entertained  of  this  portion  of 
the  divine  Word  by  an  earnest  man  of  another  Church  and 
country. 

Yon  Gerlach  was  sent  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1842,  to  investigate'  the  plans  adopted  in  those 
countries  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  published  the 
result  of  his  researches  on  his  return.  In  this  way  his  name 
has  become  favorably  known  to  our  brethren  of  Great  Britain. 


2.  Ohservations  on  some  of  the  Physical^  Chemical^  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Phenomena  of  Malarial  Fever. 
By  Joseph  Jones,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chem- 
istry in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.    1859. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Essay  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
pages,  in  the  preparation  of  which  much  labour  and  scientific 
research  has  been  expended  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  it  must  serve 
to  advance  the  reputation  which  his  previous  papers  had  se- 
cured for  him.  The  syatematic  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
and  the  elaborate  preparation  of  the  tables,  manifest  a  power  of 
discrimination  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  attain 
to  correct  conclusions.  With  the  statement,  that  this  is  not 
the  channel  through  which  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  this 
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highly  creditable  essay,  we  commend  these  observations  to  the 
appreciation  of  scientific  men  in  the  Medical  profession.  The 
author  modestly  says  that,  "  if  they  should  result  in  inducing 
a  single  young  man  to  enter  this  field,  with  correct  views  and 
the  right  spirit,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  been  rewarded  for  his 
labors." 


3.  Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  From  the  German.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope.  New  edition.  Phila- 
delphia :  Smith  &  English.    Yols.  6  and  6. 

4.  Stier^s  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour^  and  Convmentary  on 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  & 
Co.;  pp.  601. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  embraces  the  6th  and  6th  of  the 
edition  of  Smith  &  English,  a  re-print  from  Clark's  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  published  in  Edinburgh.  The  second  is 
issued  as  a  supplemental  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  and 
contains  the  comments  of  Stier  on  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
spoken  to  Paul,  Peter  and  John  after  His  ascension,  and  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  second  of  Corinthians,  and  in. 
the  Apocalypse.  The  last  half  contains  the  Author's  Sermons 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  rather  their  substance,  as  written 
down  after  their  delivery.  He  leaves  it  to  the  preacher  to 
conjecture  how  these  sketches  were  or  should  be  filled  out,  in 
the  living  address. 

We  noticed  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work  in  our  last 
issue.  We  have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  in  saying  that  its 
tendencies  were  evangelical,  we  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  by  any  means  orthodox,  according  to  the  Oalvinistic  stan- 
dard. Far  from  it.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going  Synergist. 
He  holds  to  man's  cooperation  in  his  own  conversion,  and  con- 
ditions the  efficacy  of  all  grace  upon  the  will  of  the  sinner. 
Of  course  he  repudiates  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 
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6.  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  at  its  Sessions  in 
Columhia^  S.  {7.,  October^  1859,  with  an  Appendix.  Charles- 
ton: Steam-power  Press  of  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.,  Ko.  ,S 
Broad  street.     1860  ;  pp.  98,  Svo. 

This  document,  which  we  have  just  received,  possesses  an 
unusual  value  in  the  table  of  Ruling  Elders  in  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina^  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Their  names 
and  residences  are  recorded  in  connection  with  the  names  and 
localities  of  the  Churches  they  rule  over.  We  call  attention 
here  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  similar  lists  may  be  gotten  up  and 
published  in  the  other  Synods,  so  that  in  the  end,  the  Church 
may  be  enabled  to  collect  together  in  one  volume  a  list  of  all 
these  Pastors  of  the  flock.  There  are  not  less  than  520  of  these 
Pastors  in  this  one  small  Synod !  If  they  were  all  of  them 
faithful  pastors,  what  great  blessings. they  might,  through  grace, 
confer  upon  the  Church  !  If  they  but  believed,  all  of  them, 
that  theirs  is,  indeed,  a  high  spiritual  function.^  what  a  mighty 
change  this  one  idea  would,  with  God's  blessing,  produce  in 
the  operation  of  their  practical  influence  all  through  our 
bounds ! 


6.  The  Revival  in  Ireland:  Letters  from  Ministers  and 
Medical  Meii^  in  Ulster^  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the 
Worth  of  Ireland^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  Gratton  Guin- 
ness. Philadelphia:  Win.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.  No.  606 
Chestnut  street.    1860;  pp.  78,  16mo. 

The  object  of  this  profoundly  interesting  little  volume  is  to 
acquaint  the  American  reader  with  the  progress  of  the  great 
work  of  grace  going  on  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Physicians  relates  especially  to  the  remarkable 
physical  manifestations  attending  this  work,  shewing  that 
whatever  may  be  true  of  them,  those  cases  are  not  cases  either 
of  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria.  Mr.  Guinness,  himself, 
says,  "  as'  to  their  being  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  God,  all 
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things  considered,  I  think,  we  should  tremble  either  to  assert 
or  deny  that  they  are  so,  lest  we  should  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit." 


7.  Grace  and  Glory ^  or  the  Young  Convert  Instructed  in  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace^  heing  a  Sequel  to  the  Gospel  Fountain. 
By  James  Wood,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.    JS'o.  821  Chestnut  street;  pp.  317,  16mo. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines 
of  Predestination,  Regeneration,  Repentance,  Adoption,  &c. 
The  form  adopted  is  that  of  successive  conversations  between 
a  father  and  his  son,  into  which  are  introduced  frequent  and 
pertinent  illustrations  by  anecdote.  It  appears  to  be  a  highly 
successful  effort  to  do  a  very  important  thing. 


8.  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
John  Lillie,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  ISTew  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
No.  530,  Broadway.     1860 ;  8vo.  pp.  585. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  doing  as  much  credit 
to  the  publishers,  by  its  mechanical  execution,  as  to  the  author 
by  its  critical  skill  and  learning.  We  have  been  familiar  with 
Dr.  Lillie's  New  Translation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians ever  since  its  publication,  and  regard  it  as  a  work  of  very 
great  value.  The  Lectures  before  us,  though  popular  in  their 
character,  are  the  results  of  severe  study,  and  show  on  every 
page  the  ripe  scholar  and  the  sound  divine.  They  are  written 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  energy  and  vivacity.  They  never 
weary  the  reader,  and  even  where  they  fail  to  convince,  they 
never  fail  to  instruct.  The  Doctor  is  a  Millenarian,  but  his  views  * 
are  not  chargeable  with  the  extravagance  which,  we  are  sorry 
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to  say,  has  characterized  other  disciples  of  that  school,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 


9.  The  Divine-Human  in  the  Scriptures.  By  Taylor  Lewis, 
Union  College.  Kew  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
No.  530,  Broadway.    1860  ;  12mo.  pp.  400. 

This  book  is  too  important  a  contribution  to  Theology  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  short  notice.  It  discusses  a  subject  of  fun- 
damental importance,  one  that  may  be  called  the  question  of 
our  age.  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  essential 
to  the  certainty  of  faith.  They  were  written  by  men — they 
proceed  from  God,  and  the  conflicting  theories  have  arisen 
jfrom  the  effort  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  their  composition.  Mr.  Lewis's  work  impresses  us 
as  of  one  of  rare  ability.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
any  thing  but  a  superficial  thinker.  We  have  not  yet  read 
the  entire  volume,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  parts  that 
we  have  read,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  is  very  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  the 
same  subject.    We  may  recur  to  it  again. 


10.  Lectures  on  the  Booh  of  Revelation.  By  Rev.  C.  M. 
Butler,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York :    Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers.      1860 ;    12mo. 

pp.  482. 

Another  beautiful  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Carters. 
These  are  popular  Lectures  which  we  are  able  to  do  nothing 
more  than  advertise. 

We  also  advertise,  by  the  same  publisher,  The  Power  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Save  unto  the  Uttermost.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Campbell,  Melrose ;  24:mo,  pp.  329.  The  title  is  attractive, 
and  that  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  work. 
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11.  The  Historical  Boohs  of  tM  Holy  8orvpture6 :  Judge^^ 
Buth^  I.  and  11^  Samuel^  I.  and  II.  Kvngs^  /.  am^d  II, 
Chronicles^  Ezra.,  Nehemiah^  Esther,  With  a  Critical  and 
Exjplanatory  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  JamiesoD, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.    I860* 

A  continuation  of  the  Commentary  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue.  The  former  volume  was  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 
This  completes  the  Historical  Books.  A  brief  running  com- 
ment is  what  the  reader  most  needs  in  the  rapid  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  common  version.  This  is  here  found,  in 
a  form  involving  little  expense,  though  printed  in  a  type 
which  is  quite  too  small. 


1^.  Benon%  or  the  Triurryph  of  Christicmii/y  over  JudoA^sm, 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barth,  author  of  "Poor  Henry,"  etc. 
From  the  German.  Philadelphia :  Board  of  Publication, 
pp.  127, 18mo. 

A  story  which  describes  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jew — the  hero  being  a  son  of  Abraham, 
who  dies  at  last  believing  in  Jesus. 


13.  Annie  Leslie.^  or  the  Little  Orphan,    pp.  107,  ISmo. 

14.  Arthur  Singleton^  or  What  Lack  I  yet  f    By  the  author 
of  "  Broken  Cisterns."    pp.  249,  ISmo. 

15.  Calvinism  Yimdicated.    By  Thomas  M.  Harris,  Ruling 
Elder  in  the  Glenville  Church,  Va.    pp.  36. 

16.  The  Lord^s  Dor/^  am.d  the  Lalorer's  Bight  to  its  Best 
By  the  Rev.  "W".  M.  Blackburn,  Erie,  Pa.    pp.  44. 

17.  Sunday  Lamjs^  or  Shall  the  Sabbath  he  Protected,   pp.  67. 

The  1;wo  £rst  of  these  little  books  are  pleasant  udditions  to 
28 
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the  Juvenile  literature  published  by  our  Board.  The  three 
last  are  in  pamphlet  or  tract  form,  and  are  called  out  bj  the 
controversies  of  the  times.  Those  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  Sun- 
day Laws,  are  aimed  against  those  doctrines  adverse  to  the. 
observance  of  a  Sabbath,  so  rife  in  the  cities  of  the  North,  to 
which  our  foreign  emigration,  especially  from  Germany,  has 
given  new  vigor. 


18.  Catalogues  of  the  Princeton^  Allegheny^  Union ^  Columbia^ 
Danville^  and  North-  Western  Theological  Seminaries. 

These  annuals  give  iis  a  very  encouraging  idea  of  the  pros- 
perity of  all  these  institutions,  and  of  the  increased  number  of 
Theological  Students  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Princeton 
has  175  Students,  4  Professors,  and  a  Library  of  14,847  vol- 
umes ;  Allegheny,  140  Students,  4  Professors,  and  a  Library 
of  10,000  volumes ;  Union,  4  Professors,  36  Students,  and  an 
Assistant  in  the  Biblical  Department,  and  4,000  volumes; 
Columbia,  68  Students,  4  Professore,  a  Hebrew  Tutor,  and 
one  Professorship,  the  Perkins  Professorship  of  Science  in 
its  connection  with  Revealed  Religion,  not  yet  filled,  and 
17,549  volumes  in  its  Library ;  Danville,  62  Students,  4  Pro- 
fessors, Library  not  reported.  Of  the  North-Western  Semi- 
nary, at  Chicago,  we  have  seen  no  Catalogue,  but  learn  that 
it  has  in  this,  its  first  year,  23  Students.  Its  Professors  are  4 
in  number. 

The  Students  in  the  first  five  Institutions  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing States :  From  New  Hampshire,  3  ;  Yermont,  1 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 6 ;  Connecticut,  3 ;  New  York,  52  ;  New  Jersey, 
26;  Pennsylvania,  127;  Ohio,  48;  Indiana,  17;  Illinois,  8; 
Michigan,  2;  Wisconsin,  4;  Iowa,  3;  Kansas,  2.  The  whole 
number  from  the  Northern  States,  including  the  23  in  the 
North-Western  Seminary,  324. 

The  Southern  Students  are  :  From  Delaware,  1 ;  Maryland, 
11 ;  District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  Yirginia,  38 ;  North  Carolina, 
14 ;  South  Carolina,  22 ;  Georgia,  6 ;  Alabama,  6  \  Florida, 
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1 ;  Mississippi,  1 ;  Tennessee,  12  ;  Kentucky,  21 ;  Missouri, 
11 ;  Louisiana,  5  ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Creek  Nation,  1. 
Total  from  the  Southern  States,  158. 

The  Northern  and  North-Western  States  contain  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  a  little 
more  than  one-third  being  in  the  South.  This  Northern  por- 
tion has  one  Student  in  the  Seminaries  above  mentioned  for 
every  546  Church  members.  The  Southern  portion  has  one 
Student  for  every  585  white  communicants.  The  rising  Min- 
istry is  nearly  as  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  white  mem- 
bership as  in  the  North  and  North-West,  a  result  which  we 
are  happy  to  have  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  these  Cata- 
logues. Perhaps  if  the  relative  numbers  studying  privately 
were  ascertained,  the  equality  would  be  perfect.  The  number 
of  young  men  from  the  Old  School  Church  of  the  South,  in 
the  several  Seminaries  in  1854,  was  97.  In  six  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  60  Students.  This  is  a  matter  of 
special  thankfulness,  while  yet  there  are  many  Churches 
throughout  these  States  clamoring  for  Pastors,  and  the  labor- 
ers are  too  few  for  the  plenteous  harvest. 

Of  the  Colleges,  Jefferson  furnishes  the  Seminaries  with  81 
of  her  Graduates,  63  of  them  to  Allegheny  ;  Nassau  Hall  55, 
49  of  them  to  Princeton ;  Centre  College  27,  25  of  whom  are 
at  Danville ;  Lafayette  21,  17  of  whom  are  at  Princeton ; 
Hanover,  Ind.,  17  ;  Washington,  Ya.,  13  ;  Miami  University, 
14;  Union,  14;  Oglethorpe,  11  ;  Davidson,  9.  Virginia  has 
one  Student  in  the  Seminary  to  every  379  communicants; 
Louisiana  1  to  every  424  ;  Kentucky  1  to  558  ;  Tennessee  1 
to  591  ;  South  Carolina  1  to  594;  Missouri  1  to  630;  Missis- 
sippi 1  to  753 ;  Maryland  1  to  762  ;  Alabama  1  to  1,107 ; 
Georgia  1  to  1,163  ;  Arkansas  1  to  1,451 ;  Texas  1  to  1,784. 
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I.  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  January,  1860.  Article  I.  Dr.  MansePs  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought.  II.  Notes  on  Scripture — Matthew  xxiii.-xxiv.  III.  Christ's 
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Opinions  of  John  Milton ;  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber,  Williston,  Vt.  II.  Church  The- 
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S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  V.  Does  John,  3  :  6,  refer  to  Baptism?  by  E.  W.  Krummacher. 
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"English  Lutheran  Hymn  Books.  VIII.  Baccalaureate  Address.  IX.  Reminis- 
cences of  Lutheran  Clergymen.  X.  The  Defence  of  Stephen.  XI.  Notices  of 
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VII.  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1860.  Article  I.  "Old  and  New 
School "  Theology.     II.  Schleiermacher ;  translated  from  the  German  of  Profes- 
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V.  J?eut«e  0!fer^<iejine,  16  F6vrier,  I860.  Sommaire:  La  Discussion  Rur  le  Pouvoir 
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ARTICLE     I. 

THE    WESTMINSTER   REVIEW  OIST    ''CHRISTIAN 

REVrVALS." 

The  maxim  of  the  wise  man,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  that,  "  tliat  which  hath  heen  is  that  which 
shall  be,"  seems  to  meet  its  verification  in  nothing  more 
clearly  than  in  the  ever-recurring  cycles  of  opinion.  To  a 
philosophic  mind,  observing  the  course  of  human  history, 
nothing  seems  more  clear  than  that  certain  forms  of  opinion 
held  by  men  in  all  recorded  ages,  are  continually  disap- 
pearing, and  being  re-produced.  As  the  occasions  which 
give  rise  to  these  forms  of  opinion  become  more  fully  de- 
veloped, and  their  advocates  become  overborne  by  counter 
testimony  or  argument,  the  peculiar  phase  then  assumed 
by  these  opinions  vanishes  and  is  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
time.  But  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  the  restless  activity 
of  human  thought  evolves  new  theories,  or  new  combina- 
tions of  old  theories,  the  exploded  sophism  is  re-constructed, 
and  made  to  figure  on  the  arena  of  discussion,  until  it  is 
again  consigned  to  its  temporary  obscurity.     As  an  illus- 
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tration  of  the  foregoing,  we  mention  tlie  opinion,  which  is 
found  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  successive  periods  of 
all  time  past,  and  which  is  in  high  career  at  the  present 
day,  viz  :  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  understood  and 
embraced  by  its  most  devout  advocates,  is  a  system  of  mere 
fanaticism.  Even  in  those  early  ages  of  the  true  Church, 
whose  bond  of  love,  and  whose  basis  of  existence  was  the 
faith  in  a  coming  Saviour,  this  religion  was  so  regarded  by 
the  infidel  scoffers  of  the  antediluvian  world.  The  one 
unvarying  aspect  which  fixes  identity  upon  this  opinion  in 
the  midst  of  all  its  Protean  forms  of  successive  develop- 
ment, is  the  opposition  of  the  rational  religion  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  inner  spirit.  The  mere  outer  vestment  varies, 
hut  the  body  abides  permanent.  The  root  and  origin  of  it 
is  thoroughly  understood  from  the  inspired  teachings  of 
Paul:  "the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.,"  It  is 
this  which  has  been  operating  since  the  Fall,  to  array  the 
intellect  of  man  against  a  system  of  Divine  doctrine  which 
seeks  to  bring  into  captivity  all  the  man,  in  his  threefold 
capacity,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  The  latent  innate  deprav- 
ity of  man  finds  a  congenial  theatre  for  the  full  gratifica- 
tion of  its  hostility  to  God,  in  the  cultivation  of  an 
intellectual  reliction  instead  of  that  which  takes  hold  of  the 
heart.  In  this  system  there  is  sometimes  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  God,  and  sometimes  even  that  is  with- 
held. But  whatsover  the  endlessly  varied  forms  it  may 
present,  the  contest  is  one  that  never  ceases  between  the 
rational  and  the  true  spiritual  system  of  religion,  ^or 
must  we  be  understood  to  admit,  that  in  the  true  idea  of 
Christianity,  reason  is  not  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  distinctly  maintained  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  as 
well  adapted  to  man's  reason  as  to  his  heart ;  that  its  con- 
quest over  the  man  is  an  entire  and  absolute  conquest,  and 
that  its  rule  in  man  is  as  cordially  welcome  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  feelings.  Let  those  who  will  distinguish  between 
the  "  theology  of  the  intellect  and  the  theology  of  the  feel- 
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ings";  but  as  for  ns,  who  belong  to  the  okl  school,  there  is  no 
theology  of  the  one  which  is  not  for  the  other  as  well.  If  it 
be  a  true  theology,  whatever  in  it  is  addressed  to  the  intellect 
is  no  less  calculated  to  affect  the  feelings,  and  that  which 
brings  the  feelings  into  subjection  equally  commends  itself  to 
the  intellect.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  ground  which  the 
enemies  of  a  true  and  simple  faith  have  ever  assumed ; 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  and  "irrepressible  conflict" 
between  the  religion  of  reason  and  the  religion  of  the 
heart;  that  the  former  is  the  true  elevating  and  refining 
system,  which  will  prevail  as  knowledge  advances,  while  the 
last  is  the  religion  of  the  weak  and  ignorant — the  emotional 
and  unintellectual. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  have  been  excited,  and  their 
expression  has  been  elicited,  by  the  perusal  of  an  article  in 
the  "Westminster  Review,"  which,  purporting  to  be  a  no- 
tice of  no  less  than  fourteen  different  works,  more  or  less 
touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  various  phenomena  of  re- 
ligious excitement,  is,  in  reality,  a  skilfully  masked  infidel 
attack  upon  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Bible.  Christianity 
is  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  acknowledo-e  her  oblio^ations 
to  this  periodical  for  notices  of  her  progress,  and  for  com- 
ments upon  the  outer  developments  of  her  inner  life, 
which  have  been  to  the  last  degree  unfriendly.  This  is  the 
Review  in  whose  pages  it  was  not  long  since  set  forth,  that 
the  Missions  of  the  Christian  Church  had  all  proved  a 
failure  ;  and  now  we  are  presented  with  an  article  of  like 
import,  to  prove  that  what  are  known  as  Christian  Revivals, 
have  always  been,  and  are  specially,  in  their  more  recent 
manifestation,  a  failure;  or  at  any  rate,  that  so  far  as  being 
a  genuine  work  of  renewal  upon  the  soul,  they  are  spurious, 
and  utterly  undeserving  the  interest  of  any  well  educated 
mind.  No  occasion  is  allowed  by  this  Quarterly  to  slip, 
which  may  be  used  to  wage  war  upon  religion,  the  religion 
of  Christ.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  means  are  unscru- 
pulously adopted  which  would  be  regarded  as  utterly  un- 
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warranted  in  any  honorable  contest.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  regarded  as  legitimate  to  bring  everything  available 
to  bear  upon  the  great  enterprise  of  overthrowing  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the  less  reprehensible  in  these 
Reviewers  that  they  fight  in  disguise.  Professedly,  the 
writer  on  Revivals  seems  to  advocate  some  religion — to 
have  some  respect  for  the  Bible — but  pleads  for  "  a  process 
of  simplification"  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
and  hopes  and  believes  that  "the  labors  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism will  have  to  be  extended,  and  their  results  diffused  be- 
fore the  genuine  ore  of  Christ's  teaching  can  be  wholly 
separated  from  the  dross  of  superstition  and  Scriptural 
corruptions  with  which  it  is  still  combined."  What  this 
author's  ideas  are,  in  regard  to  the  superstition  and  Scrip- 
tural corruptions  which  he  says  are  still  combined  with  the 
pure  ore  of  Christ's  teaching,  will  appear  not  only  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  his  article,  but  from  the  assumptions 
with  which  he  sets  out.  With  an  air  of  oracular  authority- 
he  speaks  of  "the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,"  "the 
theory  of  a  sacrificial  atonement,"  "the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  by  consequence,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man,  and  the  obligation  of  Sabbath  observance,"  as 
"spurious  accretions  of  Christianity,"  now  rejected  and  re- 
pudiated by  "  distinguished  Biblical  scholars,"  and  there- 
fore no  longer  to  be  considered  as  articles  of  a  pure  faith. 
He  even  goes  so  f\xr  as  to  say  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  by  Mark,  (viz:  "he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,")  is  believed  b}^  competent  judges  to  form  no  part 
of  the  original  text. 

One  expression  of  this  writer  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  real 
sentiment.     He  says : 

"The  poor  and  illiterate  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  power, 
adequately  to  examine  the  history  and  doctrinal  developments  of 
Christianity  for  themselves.  In  treating  of  Christian  revivals,  there- 
fore, which  arc  confined  almost  exclusively  to  these  classes,  we  are 
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not  concerned  with  the  ideal  Christianity  of  philosophers  and  scholars, 
but  with  the  actual  Christianity  as  commonly  professed  and  practised 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world/' 

As  to  what  he  means  by  "tlie  ideal  Christianity  of 
philosophers  and  scholars,"  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat 
in  doubt.  If  the  word  is  used  by  him  here  in  its  occasional 
acceptation,  then  it  means  no  Christianity  at  all.  But  it  is 
rather  to  be  gathered  from  the  drift  and  tenor  of  his 
article  that  he  means  a  form  of  Christianity  which  rises 
free  and  unfettered  above  the  trammels  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  world  interprets  it.  And  we 
think  that  his  closing  paragraphs  will  sufficiently  manifest 
this  to  be  his  meaning : 

''  Equally  remote  from  lazy  inaction  and  morbid  excitement  is  that 
equable  and  harmonious  exertion  of  intellect  and  feeling,  which,  being 
entirely  compatible  with  a  healthily  sustained  activity,  best  exempli- 
fies the  true  practical  religion  and  the  true  happiness  of  man.  Ever 
striving  to  advance  from  point  to  point,  he  is  never  satisfied  except 
when,  conjecturing  new  excellencies  and  discoveries  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  prior  attainment,  he  feels  conscious  of  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  the  scale,  devising  new  means  to  accomplish  new  ends. 
His  faculties,  utterly  disproportioned  to  merely  supplying  material 
wants,  are  infinite  in  their  range ;  his  reason  pursues  knowledge 
with  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm,  far  beyond  the  seeming  limits  of 
utilitarian  advantage,  while  his  imagination  and  feelings  are  equally 
disinterested  and  boundless.  Moreover,  that  vital  essence  of  our 
personality — our  freedom — without  which  we  should  be  the  helpless 
sport  of  nature's  mechanism,  with  no  rational  motive  to  exercise  our 
thoughts,  and  nothing  that  we  could  truly  call  our  own,  though 
necessarily  limited  as  it  is,  is  yet  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension ; 
for,  consisting  not  of  lawless  caprice,  but  of  intelligent  submission  to 
known  conditions,  its  essence  is  knowledge — knowledge  ever  tending 
to  become  wider  and  more  perfect.  Instinctively  felt,  and  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  man,  the  object  of  an  obscure  faith,  long  before 
it  became  a  philosophical  conviction,  the  idea  of  human  progress  and 
perfectibility  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  recognized  assurance  of  the 
scientific  intellect ;  that  which  was  once  only  a  bright  reversion  in 
the  skies,  or  a  transcendental  ideal  in  the  oracles  of  the  priests  and 
the  fantastic  representations  of  the  poets,  has  now  been  practically 
realized,  and  eloquently  proclaimed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind. And  this  progress  and  perfectibility  are  not  restricted  to  the 
domain  of  intellect,  but  extend  to  our  moral  nature,  which,  when 
freed  from  the  withering  influence  of  terror^  by  which  it  has  ever  been 
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oppressed,  will  assert  its  inherent  dignity  and  beauty,  and  its  own 
sufficiency,  as  the  impelling  motive  of  heroic  action,  as  well  as  an 
adequate  security  for  the  constant  presence  of  justice  and  generosity 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  daily  life.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
cultivated  intellect,  each  moral  action  will  register  itself  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  moral  nature,  which,  organically  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  will  dominate  existence  and  render  moral  conduct 
so  habitual  as  to  become  seemingly  instinctive  and  necessary;  and 
thus  by  a  spiritual  discipline,  the  rules  of  which  are  inscribed  alike 
in  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  by  the  Supreme  Law-Griver  him- 
self, we  shall  be  best  prepared  to  enter,  without 

.'tlie  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.' " 

It  is  not  difHciilt  to  discover  from  tliis  extract,  collated 
with  the  assumptions  of  the  introduction,  what  the  reli- 
gious system  of  this  writer  is.  And  the  long  extract  has 
been  given  in  order  that  it  might  be  presented  in  his  own 
words,  and  that  all  may  judge  for  themselves  as  to  its 
essential  nature.  That  there  is  any  Christianity  about  it, 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  believe,  who  understands  what 
is  the  plain  Bible  teaching  as  to  that  system.  For  Christi- 
anity, as  is  obvious  from  the  very  word,  is  a  system  whereof 
Christ,  the  Lord,  is  the  sum  and  substance.  His  Incarnate 
life  is  the  record,  his  words  and  works  are  the  subject,  his 
doctrines  and  iuj unctions  give  life  and  energy  to  the 
whole.  Take  these  away,  then,  and  what  of  Christianity 
is  left?  Is  tliere  one  solitary  element  of  the  system  to  be 
found  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  this  process  of  chemico- 
philosophical  analysis  ?  I^ot  one.  He  begins  by  speaking 
appi'ovingly  of  the  lopping  away  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  of  sacri- 
ficial atonement,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  the  fall  of  man  and  of  Sabbath 
observance,  and  he  ends  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  as  regards 
the  true  practical  religion  and  happiness  of  man,  making  it 
to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  enlaro-e- 
ment  of  the  moral  nature,  both  of  which  he  obviously  con- 
siders the  unaided  work  of  the  man  himself,  with  a  com- 
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plimentary  and  very  slight  allusion  to  the  Supreme 
Law-Giver,  who  originally  inscribed  the  rules  by  which 
man  works  upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and 
then  (as  we  are  to  infer)  left  them  to  do  their  work,  just 
as  a  clock  runs  its  appointed  time  after  having  been 
wound  up. 

In  examining  this  article,  we  shall  not  content  ourselves 
with  merely  combatting  the  general  position  that  "  Christian 
Revivals''  are,  as  a  system,  a  failure,  which  is  the  drift  of 
the  author's  whole  work,  but  we  mean,  first  of  all,  to  set  in 
their  proper  light  some  matters  to  which  he  has  incidentally 
alluded  as  settled  principles.  We  shall  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  showing  that  they  are  not  settled  as  he  would 
have  them.  The  coolness  with  which  he  makes  assertions 
as  to  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine  would  be  startling 
to  one  whose  faith  in  these  doctrines  had  alwa^^s  been 
simple  and  unquestioning.  But  we  are  not  now  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  it  is  part  of  the  professional  duty  of 
the  partizan,  who  is  seeking  victory  and  not  truth,  to  assume 
as  true  everything  that  may  promote  the  interest  of  his 
party.  This  is  true  in  politics,  and  it  is  true  in  Infidelity. 
We  cannot  account  for  the  absurdity  of  certain  of  this 
writer's  dogmatic  declarations,  save  upon  the  principle 
that  he  is  ignorant  whereof  he  afiftrms,  or  that  he  is  design- 
edly misreprGsenting  the  truth.  If  we  could  feel  that  he 
is  in  tlie  former  category,  why,  then  we  should  charitably 
go  to  work  and  attempt  his  enlightenment;  but  as  we 
cannot  believe  that  he  is  thus  an  innocent  offender,  we  shall 
not  engage  in  this  discussion  in  any  such  hopeless  task. 
In  what  we  may  write,  therefore,  we  shall  set  our  utmost 
limit  of  hope  and  expectation  to  the  accomplishment  of  an 
humble  defence  of  the  truth  against  a  most  insidious  at- 
tack, and  a  definition  of  our  true  position  in  reference  to 
what  constitutes  a  Christian  Revival.  We  call  attention 
to  the  following  paragraph : 
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"Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  numberless 
spurious  accretions  of  Christianity,  suggested  by  human  folly  or 
duplicity,  have  been  lopped  off,  and  many  alledged  interpolations  and 
excrescences  still  clung  to  by  the  people  as  essential  parts  of  the  faith, 
are  now  rejected  by  distinguished  Biblical  scholars." 

As  this  "lopping  off"  and  "rejection"  took  place  "  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  growth  of  Protestantism,"  we  might 
infer  that  his  meaning  is  that  the  traditions  and  super- 
stitions of  Eome  are  now  rejected.  And  to  this  we  have 
no  objection  in  particular,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  when, 
without  making  the  smallest  distinction  hetween  these 
things,  and  some  of  the  doctrines  which  evangelical 
Protestants  regard  as  vital  to  the  faith  of  Christianity,  he 
proceeds  to  specify  the  doctrine  of  "eternal  punishment" 
as  discarded  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  late  Professor  of 
Theology  at  King's  College ;  "the  theory  of  sacrificial 
atonement"  repudiated  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Jewett,  of  Ox- 
ford; "the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  conse- 
quently the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  Sabbath 
observance  rejected  by  Eev.  Baden  Powell;  Scripture  in- 
spiration renounced  by  Bev.  J.  Mcl^aught ;  and  doctrinal 
religion  generally  renounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford," 
we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  he  considers  both  Popish 
accretions  and  Protestant  (or  rather  Bible)  essentials  alike 
as  specimens  of  an  extinct  system,  and  fossils  of  a  theolog- 
ical period  now  fast  undergoing  the  burying  process  by  a 
superincumbent  mass  of  truth.  And  yet,  it  seems,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  work  is  not  yet  done  to  full  satisfac- 
tion, as  the  pure  ore  of  Christ's  teaching  is  not  yet  wholly 
separated  from  superstition  and  corruption. 

In  reply  to  this  array  of  sweeping  authority  against  us, 
we  might  ask  the  question  :  who  are  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Maurice,  Jewett,  Powell,  McNaught,  and  even  His  Orace, 
of  Hereford,  that  they  should  assume,  or  that  their  friends 
in  their  behalf  should  assume,  that  they  are  to  instruct  the 
whole  Christian  world  that  it  has  been,  lo  !  these  1860 
years,  laboring  under  a  most  pernicious  superstition  and 
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corruption  in  believing  that  the  race  of  man  fell  in  Adam, 
or  that  Christ  once  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy 
Divine  justice,  or  that  the  Old  Testament  is  obsolete  in 
authority,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion ;  and,  in  one  sweeping  dash,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  authoritative  doctrinal  Religion?  Who,  we  repeat  the 
question,  are  these  men  ?  What  are  the  credentials  which 
they  can  exhibit  to  overthrow  the  long-established  sway  of 
evangelical  opinion,  as  set  forth  by  the  accepted  theological 
teachers  of  the  past  and  present  ? 

But  we  call  no  man  master  in  our  creed,  and  in  regard 
to  truth,  we  make  our  appeal  evermore  to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony.  And  the  only  point  we  wish  to  make  in  allu- 
ding to  these  remarkable  declarations,  is  to  deny  that 
these  great  truths  are  in  the  smallest  degree  lopped  off,  re- 
jected or  repudiated  by  the  Christian  Church.  They  stand 
as  pillars  of  the  theological  temple  in  every  Church  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  deserving  the  name  of  Church  of  Christ. 
Kot  a  ray  of  their  heavenly  light  has  been  obscured  or  dis- 
torted by  any  false  medium  in  any  one  of  these  Churches. 
The  genuine  Baptists,  the  Methodists  in  all  their  divisions, 
the  evangelical  Episcopalians,  the  thirty-five  great  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  family,  all  incorporate  these  articles 
in  their  creed,  and  their  action  as  Churches,  their  prayers, 
their  preaching,  all  set  forth,  or  have  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  them,  the  great  truths  which  this  writer  seems 
so  complacently  to  regard  as  dead  inanities,  or  corrupt  ac- 
cretions to  the  true  faith.  And  as  to  the  progressive  work 
of  simplification  in  Biblical  criticism,  to  the  results  of 
which  he  looks  forward  so  hopefully,  we  may  add,  that 
never,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  the 
attachment  to  these  great  doctrines  been  so  deep  and  per- 
vading in  the  hearts  of  these  children  of  God — in  the 
hearts  of  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  the  authorized 
teachers  of  the  sacred  Word,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  God  themselves,  as  now.    And  there  is  but  one 
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voice  heard  through  all  the  courts  of  God's  earthly  Temple 
on  this  suhject,  and  that  calls  for  the  Bible,  the  old  Bible, 
in  its  ancient  purity  and  unglossed  simplicity.  We  may 
not  stop  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  and  time  and  space 
would  fail  to  give  the  words  of  the  various  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  all  these  godly  companies  of  the  Lord's  people, 
which  in  their  several  forms  set  forth  the  doctrines  here  in 
question.  Let  it  suffice  to  make  the  declaration,  and  to 
refer  to  the  record  which  is  accessible  to  the  curious  who 
may  need  confirmation.  It  is  almost  a  shame  for  us  to 
trouble  the  readers  of  this  Beview  with  so  many  pages  of 
denial  of  these  absurd  statements.  And  the  only  need  for 
the  labor  arises  from  the  fact,  that  its  readers  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  class  of  profound  theologians,  but  that  it  falls 
under  the  eye  of  many  who  are  not  as  well  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  infidel  strategy  and  the  sources  of  Christian 
defence. 

This  writer  is  apparently  earnest  and  emphatic  on  one 
subject,  to  which  we  will  now  give  some  attention,  and 
that  is,  the  superhuman  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the 
man  who  would  become  "a  real  Puritan  Christian."  He 
divides  these  difficulties  into — 1st,  Those  which  arise  from 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  2d,  Those  which  are 
connected  with  the  doctrines  it  teaches ;  and,  3d,  Those 
which  present  themselves  to  "the  man  of  secular  education, 
or  the  student  of  physical  nature,"  who  observes  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  facts  of  the  Bible  and  the  facts  of 
science.  He  states  a  general  preliminary  truth  in  lan- 
guage ingeniously  and  skilfully  selected,  and  calculated  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  entertains  a  very  solemn  and 
deep  conviction  of  Divine  truth.  Yet,  while  it  may  com- 
mand the  respect  and  ready  assent  of  the  superficial  read- 
er, the  enlightened  reason  of  the  intelligent  Christian  finds 
in  it  only  the  covert  announcement  of  the  writer's  unbelief 
in  the  truth  of  the  matters  which  he  enumerates  as  diffi- 
culties, and  the  vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  a  mere 
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sophism.  For  example :  "If  the  myriads  of  mankind 
constituting  Christendom  really  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal ;  that  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery  will  be 
alloted  to  every  human  being;  that  the  fate  of  each  is 
dependent  on  the  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  on  earth  of 
certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  that  all  are  in  danger  of 
everlasting  hell-fire,  who  have  not  obtained  the  assurance 
of  salvation,  vouchsafed  by  the  'Holy  Spirit,'  it  is  obvious 
that  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  ought  to  rest  night  or  day, 
so  long  as  that  assurance  is  withheld."  And  then  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Angell  James,  a  sentence  which  is  very  true  in 
the  sense  of  that  good  man,  and  meets  a  cordial  assent 
from  every  Christian,  but  which  he  quotes  to  show  that  the 
diflS-Culties  of  coming  up  to  such  a  standard  are  super- 
human, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  him,  insurmountable. 
Kow,  there  is  in  the  extract  above  quoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth,  accompanying  a  sophism.  For,  while  the 
great  doctrines  which  he  links  together  here  are  fully 
believed  and  adopted  by  every  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  God's  children,  and  theoretically  embraced  by  many 
thousands  more  in  Christendom,  the  fact  is,  that  no  one 
believes  the  punishment  of  an  eternal  hell  impends  over 
all  who  have  not  attained  "the  assurance  of  this  salvation.'' 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  what  do  we  find  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  more  solemn  truths  of  the  Christian  system  to 
be,  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of  men  ?  Take  for  example 
the  great  subject  of  death.  Do  we  not  all  of  us  believe 
that  we  shall  die ;  that  death  will  end  this  scene  of  pre- 
paration, and  introduce  us  to  the  changeless  retributions 
of  Eternity  ?  Is  there  any  subj  ect  involving  in  it  more 
tremendous  interests  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
the  race  than  this  ?  And  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  creates 
spasmodic  excitement,  and  prevents  men  from  resting  day 
or  night.  Even  Christians,  who  come  as  nearly  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  terrible  solemnities  of  death  as  any  other 
class  of  men,  are  not  always  operated  upon  by  it  as  this  wri- 
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ter  seems  to  think  would  naturally  be  expected  if  they  "real- 
ly believed,  instead  of  believing  that  they  believed,"  it  to  be 
true.  Is  it  true  that  men  cannot  realize  eternal  truth,  in 
its  bearing  upon  and  connection  with  time,  without  being 
thrown  into  violent  mental  convulsions,  unfitting  them  for 
any  practical  use  in  this  world  ?  Is  this  the  pui'pose  of 
God's  revelation  to  us  ?  Away  with  the  infidel  insinuation  ! 
For  it  is  perfectly  within  the  compass  of  any  mind  to 
acquire  such  a  habit  of  realizing  these  solemn  truths,  as  to 
be  sensible  of  their  never-ceasing  operations  upon  all  the 
thoughts,  words  and  works ;  running  like  golden  threads 
through  the  whole  web  of  life,  ever  present,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  supremely  influential,  and  yet  to  be  in  a 
calm,  equable,  uniform  frame,  faithfully,  usefully  and 
cheerfully  discharging  tlie  duties  of  life,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary outward  manifestations.  And  if  this  writer 
does  not  know  this  to  be  true,  it  is  high  time  he  should 
examine  into  the  true  nature  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  men  who,  while  required  and 
exhorted  to  be  "fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  are 
expected  to  be  no  less  "diligent  in  business,"  not  fanatical 
and  useless.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  men  do  not 
believe  the  doctrines  ?  I^ot  so.  These  Christians  who  do 
not  rest  "night  and  day"  while  this  assurance  is  withheld, 
are  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotee  can  be.  They  act,  too,  under 
the  influence  of  these  doctrines,  by  bringing  their  whole 
lives  and  actions  under  the  constant  power  of  a  settled  and 
fijced  belief  that  they  must  give  account  to  God  for  their 
earthly  career — they  live  as  those  who  must  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  But,  then,  we  are  here  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  circumstances  which  imperiously 
demand  our  attention,  and  to  which  the  Bible  itself  re- 
quires us  to  attend,  and  beings  who  are  imperfect  in  their 
faculties  cannot  devote  themselves  to  more  things  than  one 
at  a  time.     While,  therefore,  Christians  do  and  must  live 
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under  the  abiding  influence  of  these  great  doctrines,  so 
fearful  as  this  writer  regards  them,  still,  they  need  not  be 
evermore  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  truth  is,  a  religion, 
such  as  he  seems  to  think  ought  legitimately  to  result  from 
a  belief  in  so  horrible  a  creed,  would  be  a  wild  fanaticism, 
as  unlike  to  the  true  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
torrent  of  the  mountain  swollen  by  a  flood  to  the  gentleness 
and  ]^urity  of  a  perennial  stream,  quietly  gliding  along 
through  meadows  green,  and  fertilized  by  its  living 
influence. 

There  are  three  classes  of  men,  according  to  this  article, 
who  find  it  diflScult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  become  Christ- 
ian in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  puritan  sense.  There  is 
"  the  wo  riding,  and  the  man  who  follows  only  the  guidance 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  man  of  science ;"  to  these  he  de- 
clares that  "the  achievement  of  the  strict  Bible  Christian 
may  indeed  seem  impossible."  And  why?  First,  Be- 
cause he  who,  "taking  the  whole  New  Testament  as  an  in- 
fallible guide,  would  really  follow  Christ,  must  completely 
crush  the  natural  man."  He  must,  in  a  sense  absolute  and 
unqualified,  "renounce  the  world,"  although  it  is  "the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  home  of  his  affections,  the  sphere  of 
his  activity,  and  possibly  of  his  ambition  and  glory."  He 
must  believe,  literally,  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  must,  if  he  have  great 
possessions,  literally  and  in  every  case  "  sell  all  that  he  has 
on  earth,  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  poor."  And  so  he 
goes  on,  recklessly  making  ^mere  assertions,  and  laying 
down  terms  of  discipleship  never  recognized  by  Christ,  and 
stating  diflS.culties  that  have  no  existence  save  in  his  own 
brain,  and  engendered  there  by  the  union  of  a  depraved 
heart  and  a  darkened  understanding. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
the  man  who  takes  his  intellect  as  his  guide.  And  here  we 
may  sum  up  in  brief  the  long  list  he  presents,  by  saying 
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that  he  enumerates  all  the  elements  of  doctrine  which  are 
implied  in  the  scheme  of  Grod's  dispensation  of  grace, 
beginning  with  the  Fall  of  man,  by  which  he  incurred 
Grod's  curse  even  to  his  remotest  posterity,  and  ending  with 
the  work  of  Christ,  a  belief  and  trust  in  which  inures  to 
the  everlasting  bliss  of  the  true  believer,  and  a  rejection  of 
which  results  in  the  loss  of  the  soul  forever.  He  then  de- 
clares that  the  man  who  follows  only  the  guidance  of  his 
intellect,  finds  that  the  trial  the  intellect  has  to  pass 
through  before  it  becomes  sufficiently  humble  to  realize 
the  Christian  faith,  is  so  tremendous  that  it  "  may  indeed 
seem  impossible."  Well,  the  Saviour  himself  declares  that 
if  a  man  bring  to  the  study  of  his  word  the  pride  of  his 
intellect,  unsubdued  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  these  doctrines 
will  be  to  him  as  they  were  *'  to  the  Jews — a  stumbling- 
block,"  and  as  they  were  ''to  the  Greeks — foolishness." 
But  there  is  no  impossibility  in  their  reception  whatever, 
provided  the  seeker  comes  with  the  docile  humility  of  a 
little  child.  And  deeply  mysterious  and  unintelligible  as 
they  may  seem  to  the  proud  understanding  of  the  unrenewed 
man,  whensoever,  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  is 
brought  to  yield  to  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God, 
there  is  an  illumination  shed  through  the  soul,  that  enables 
him  to  see  the  "glory  that  gilds  the  sacred  page,"  and 
which  satisfies  him  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Love.  He  can  never  see  this,  however,  until, 
by  the  convicting  and  converting  power  of  God's  Spirit,  he 
feels  a  personal  interest  in  these  doctrines ;  how,  as  a 
descendant  of  Adam  he  is  a  sinner  condemned,  and  impo- 
tent to  secure  his  own  salvation,  and  how,  'while  God's 
righteous  Government  demands  the  execution  of  the  sinner, 
yet  His  mercy,  displayed  in  the  gift  of  Plis  Son,  upholds 
the  honor  of  that  Government  and  saves  the  soul  of  the 
sinner  that  trusts  in  Him. 

But  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered  by  the 
two  classes  just  mentioned  "are  far  from  being  the  whole, 
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and  men  who  have  received  a  good  secular  education,  or 
who  are  students  of  physical  science,  find  these  difficulties 
increase  enormously,  hoth  in  numher  and  intensity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge."     And  here  we 
cannot  forhear  to  remark  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
topic  is  introduced  is  indicative  of  one  of  two  things  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.     Either  he  is  ignorant  of  the  present 
state  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  on  the  question  of  discrepancy  between  the  Sacred  Re- 
cord and  the  facts  of  physical  science  ;  or,  being  fully  aware 
that  these  have  all  been  fully,  and  fairly,  and  triumphantly 
met  by  the  ablest  and  most  candid  Biblical  scholars,  he  still, 
with  a  persistent  and  inveterate  obstinacy,  disregards  this 
fact,  and  proceeds  with  the  enumeration  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, just  as  though  they  had  never  been  brought  to  notice 
and  answered  by  any  previous  writer,  or  if  they  have,  that 
they  still  remain  unmoved  in  all  their  original  formidable 
sternness  of  truth.     How  often  have  we  heard  that  astro- 
nomical science  was  fatally  at  war  with  the  Bible  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  in  regard  to  the  "  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,"  and  other  heavenly  bodies  ?     How  often  shall 
it  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  simple  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  cavil  ?     Does  even  this  writer  need  to  be  told  that  the 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  be  a  text-book  of  science,  be- 
gining  with  minute  definitions,  enunciating  leading  prin- 
ciples, and  proceeding  by  close  reasoning  in  their  demon- 
stration, and  carefully  using  only  such  forms  of  expression 
as  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  established  scientific 
terminology  ?     I^ay,  indeed,  may  we  not  ask,  if  he  is  not 
unjust  and  partial  in  such  censure  of  Bible  usage,  while  all 
the  world  knows  full  well  that  even  men  of  science,   in 
their   oral   commuications,    as   well    as   in   their    written 
treatises,    (especially   those   designed  for  popular  instruc- 
tion,) adopt  the  same  style  of  expression  themselves  ?     And 
we  beg  to  know,  after   all,  what  connection  can  be  traced 
between  those  parts  of  the  Bible  narrative  which  speak  of  the 
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phenomena  of  Nature  incidentally,  scientifically  inaccurate 
as  they  may  be,  and  the  statement  of  the  great  truths  of 
Divine  revelation  regarding  man's  lost  estate,  and  the 
blessed  scheme  of  Kedemption  ? 

As  it  is  not  science  that  converts  the  soul  and  makes  a 
man  a  Christian,  let  a  man  study  the  Bible  for  its  ordained 
purpose,  and  the  works  of  philosophers  for  their  designed 
ends  ;  let  him  go  to  the  Word  of  God  to  learn  the  way  of 
salvation,  just  as  he  resorts  to  the  text-books  of  science  to 
learn  their  principles.  And  with  as  much  justness  might 
the  student  of  astronomy  complain  that  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  he  should  find  an  expression  in  regard  to 
God's  character  and  attributes,  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  fixed  forms  of  theological  science  and  Bible 
truth,  as  that  the  student  of  the  Bible  should  find  fault 
with  an  occasional  expression  in  the  narrative  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  not  quite  according  to  the  rules  of  science. 
And  as  such  a  theological  blunder  in  a  scientific  work 
would  never  detract  from  the  value  of  a  treatise  otherwise 
correct  and  philosophical,  why  not  allow  the  same  rule  to 
apply  to  the  same  state  of  things  in  the  Bible  ? 

When  a  certain  splendid  painting  of  Apelles  was  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  of  spectators,  and  when  its  beauty 
and  excellence  was  the  theme  of  universal  laudation,  there 
chanced  to  be  among  the  examiners  a  shoe-maker,  whose 
practised  eye  detected  the  deficiency  of  a  single  string  in 
the  shoe  of  the  figure,  which  to  his  low  and  vulgar  taste 
constituted  a  fatal  defect  in  this  work  of  art,  and  may  have 
been  to  him  ample  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tency of  the  great  painter.  But  others,  better  trained  and 
more  refined,  might  have  readily  awarded  to  this  picture 
the  meed  of  faultless  excellence  as  a  specimen  of  the 
artist's  skill  and  genius,  even  though  the  shoe  might  have 
lacked  a  string.  And  this  classic  story  furnishes  us  with 
another  illustration  of  the  presumption  of  these  self- 
appointed  censors  of  the  Bible  style.     For  when  the  shoe- 
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maker,  emboldened  by  his  success  in  detecting  one  failure 
in  Appelles,  proceeded  to  discuss  other  points  of  the 
picture,  which  were  not  in  the  category  of  the  art  of  St. 
Crispin,  he  only  shared  the  fate  of  the  worthy  magistrate 
of  Messina,  and  instead  of  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the 
artist,  he  only  immortalized  his  own  presumptuousness  as 
the  unconscious  original  of  the  ancient  proverbial  caution, 
— "Tie  sutor  ultra  crepidam/'  The  criticism  of  the  shoe- 
maker did  not  bring  into  discredit  the  skill  of  Apelles,  nor 
detract  from  his  glory  as  the  greatest  painter  of  his  age. 
]^or  have  the  carping,  cavilling  censures  of  these  infidels 
dimmed  one  ray  of  glory  that  rests  upon  the  word  of 
God,  nor  thrown  one  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  humble, 
devout  and  earnest  seeker  after  a  solution  of  the  great 
probleni,  "How  shall  man  b^  just  with  God?" 

Hitherto  in  this  discussion  we  have,  merely  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  allowed  that  the  Bible  in  its  expressions  is 
inaccurate,  somewhat  in  the  same  sense  that  a  work  of 
science  may  be,  and  as  they  often  are  in  regard  to  sciences 
incidentally  alluded  to,  not  connected  with  themselves. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  immeasurable  difference  between  the  usage  as  it  occurs 
in  the  respective  volumes  of  God  and  man.  It  is  an 
unmerited  concession  which  we  have  here  indicated,  when 
we  suppose  a  possibility  of  inaccuracy  in  the  divinely 
inspired  Word.  There  is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between 
the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  the  Bible  and  the  blunders  of 
which  many  scientific  men  are  guilty,  when  in  a  treatise 
on  one  science  they  undertake  to  speak  of  another.  For, 
while  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  in  wonderful  condescension 
to  the  race  of  man,  purposely  so  expresses  himself  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity,  the  human  author,  in 
failing  to  present  correctly  a  principle  foreign  to  his  subject, 
does  so  through  ignorance.  We  may  add  that  if  God  had 
chosen  to  inspire  Moses,  and  the  rest  of  the  "Holy  men  of 
old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
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with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  physics, 
geology,  etc.,  and  had  He  caused  them  to  express  them- 
selves at  all  times  precisely  as  strict  scientific  accuracy 
demands,  then  we  can  see  very  readily  how  difficulties 
would  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  the  "untutored  peasant," 
which  might  have  rendered  it  well-nigh  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  As  the 
matter  stands  now,  there  is  difficulty  to  no  one.  Wlien 
the  ignorant  read,  they  are  not  startled  by  learned  state- 
ments in  regard  to  natural  phenomena  which  seem  at  war 
with  facts  as  they  appear  to  them,  and  so  they  find  no 
obstacle  barring  them  from  entering  into  the  special 
province  over  which  the  Bible  presides,  the  revelation  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  where  all  is  clear  and  unambiguous, 
and  wherein  "the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err."  When  the  man  of  learning  and  science  reads,  he  has 
no  more  right  to  make  a  difficulty  out  of  these  expressions 
as  found  in  the  word  of  God,  than  he  has  to  found  upon 
them  a  charge  of  ignorance  against  his  brother  savans,  who 
use  the  same  expressions,  though  they  are  inaccurate. 
Antt  we  will  not  so  degrade  his  intellectual  capacity,  or 
his  common  sense  and  intelligence  as  to  believe  he  is 
ignorant  of  this  fact.  And  what,  then,  after  all,  does  it 
amount  to  ?  A  miserable  quibble,  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
truly  philosophical  critic.  The  poverty  of  the  resources  of 
this  Reviewer  is  manifested  in  the  very  fact  that  in  order 
to  make  out  a  point  against  the  System  of  Divine  Truth, 
he  has  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  an  objection 
which  has  been  so  long  exploded  that  even  professional 
infidels  lay  no  stress  upon  it  in  the  management  of  their 
argument  against  the  Word  of  God. 

But  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  to 
be  simple  in  explanation,  and  patient  in  repetition  of  old, 
familiar  arguments,  even  at  the  risk  of  causing  the  learned 
reader  to  say  "I  am  learning  nothing  very  fast."  And  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  we  venture  to  say  to  this 
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writer,  who  finds  that  in  the  case  of  the  "  untutored  peasant," 
the  only  way  to  account  for  his  ready  reception  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  hy  attributing  it  to  his  ignorance,  that  we 
give  two  reasons,  either  of  which  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  candid  and  sincere. 

1.  One  reason  for  his  facility  of  credence  is,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  not  once  in  a  thousand  cases  does  a  plain, 
ingenuous  mind  ever  think  of  such  things  as  subjects  of 
the  slightest  reflection.  They  do  not  constitute  to  him 
objects  of  either  faith  or  unbelief.  He  is  not  reading 
the  Bible  with  a  view  to  such  subjects.  He  reads  it  to 
learn  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  race  of  man ;  to  find 
out  the  facts  of  man's  history  and  the  story  of  his  fall,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  man, 
the  statement  of  the  way  of  salvation,  how  God  can  "be 
just,  and  yet  justify  the  sinner  that  believeth;"  in  short,  he 
reads  the  Eible  for  what  it  proposes  to  teach,  and  the  points 
which,  in  this  writer's  estimation,  would  constitute  diflS.cul- 
ties  if  he  were  not  so  ignorant,  are  regarded  by  him  as 
matters  of  the  merest  indifference ;  he  does  not  doubt 
about  them,  simply  because  they  do  not  seem  to  him  to 
have  anything  to  do,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  with  the 
great  matters  of  spiritual  interest,  about  which  it  is  the 
special  province  of  the  Bible  to  give  instruction,  and  about 
which  he  is  himself  most  anxiously  concerned. 

2.  But  suppose  one  of  these  "untutored  peasants"  should 
be  found  who  has  had  the  questionable  advantage  of  hear- 
ing that  these  are  very  strange  blunders  made  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  by  no  means  reconcilable  with  the  accepted 
facts  of  science.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that,  when  they 
are  proposed  as  diflSculties  to  a  mind  of  ordinary  strength, 
unless  it  be  hopelessly  predisposed  to  cavil,  the  reader  will 
seize  at  once  upon  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif&cul-' 
ties,  either  by  referring  them  to  the  category  of  non-es- 
sentials, by  the  very  force  of  his  own  reflections,  or,  on  a 
suggestion  of  these  difliculties  to  a  competent  instructor,  he 
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will  see  the  perfect  propriety  and  naturalness  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  explanation,  by  referring  the  alleged  inaccuracies  of 
expression  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  language  in  accord- 
ance with  universal  usage,  even  where  it  does  not  comport 
with  exact  scientific  style,  and  by  humbly  referring  the 
statement  of  a  miraculous  event  to  the  power  of  God, 
though  to  believe  it  is  to  do  violence  to  all  scientific  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  the  laws  of  [Mature. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  writer  is  unfair  in  another 
point,  in  his  mode  of  discussion.  For  he  sets  out  with  ar- 
raying before  us  the  contradiction  of  scientific  facts  which 
characterize  the  Bible  phraseology,  and  before  he  gets 
through,  we  find  him  including  in  the  list  matters  purely 
miraculous.  What  right  has  he  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua,  and  "  hasting  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day," 
is  inadmissible  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  "  those 
wondrous  physical  laws  by  which  the  positions,  movements, 
and  order  of  the  bodies  constituting  the  solar  system  are 
maintained."  We  behold  in  this  occurrence,  not  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  Supreme 
control  of  those  laws  which  belong  to  the  God  of  l!^ature. 
If  we  admit  that  there  is  such  a  Being,  surely  we  must  ac- 
cord to  Him  the  power  of  controlling  Nature,  for  any 
reason  which  to  him  may  seem  sufiicient.  We  make  a  very 
wide  distinction  between  this,  which  is  a  miracle,  and  the 
various  forms  of  expression  which  popular  usage  requires 
should  be  adopted  in  alluding  to  natural  phenomena.  The 
language  used  to  state  the  former,  we  accept  as  literally 
true,  while  the  latter  is  well  understood  as  conventional 
language,  which  is  not  used  through  ignorance,  nor  with 
any  intention  to  deceive,  nor  does  it,  in  point  of  fact,  ever 
deceive  any  one  who  reads  it. 

Just  so  he  is  guilty  of  unfairness  in  intimating  that 
because  the  rainbow  is  the  result  of  the  laws  of  refraction 
and    decomposition  of  light,  therefore  it  is  an  eifort  of 
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credulity  to  look  upon  it  as  "set  in  the  clouds  Jor  the  first 
time  when  the  waters  had  subsided."     Does  the  Bible  make 
any  such  statement  as  this  ?     Not  at  all !     The  words  ''for 
the  first  time"  are  wholly  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  words 
of  the  Sacred  N^arrative,  and  this  writer  should  have  been 
careful  how  he  presumed  to  add  words  in  this  way,  which 
have  the  eflect  of  entirely  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacred  Text.     If  he  had  no  reverence  for  God's  Word,  he 
ought  to  have  had  more  regard  for  common  honesty  than 
to  have  distorted  the  intent  of  the  passage  so  as  to  deceive. 
His  design  is  to  discredit  the  narrative,  by  making  it  say 
what  it  does  not  say,  and  then  to  show  that  what  he  makes 
it  state  is  impossible  to  be  believed,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  optics — that  is,  as  refraction  and  decomposition  of  light 
must  have  produced  the  same  effects  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  creation,  there  must  have  been  rainbows  always, 
and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  true,  as  he  makes  the  Bible 
say,  that  this  was  the  first  rainbow  that  ever  was  seen, 
which  God  makes  the  token  of  his  covenant  with  Noah. 
We  may  now  attempt  somewhat  in  the  same  way  to 
dispose  of  his  intimated  difficulties  about  geology,  which, 
though  no  difficulties  to  the  "untutored  peasant,"  on  account 
of  his  ignorance,  he  means  to  insist  upon  as  real  difficulties 
if  the  poor  fellow  only  knew  it.     In  the  first  place,  he  pays 
no  regard  to  the  matter,  as  it  is  not  what  he  is  after.     In 
the  second  place,  the  facts  of  geology  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  or  with  its   doctrines  either. 
What  if  it  be  true  that  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of 
organization  "sixty  million  years" — the  Bible  says  nothing 
to  the  contrary.     Because  the  purpose  of  its  revelation  was 
to  narrate  the  history  of  human  organization,  and  God's 
will  concerning  man,  therefore,  there-  was  not  needed  any 
allusion  to  any  previous  organization.     And  geology  does 
not  discover   traces   of  man   of  higher  antiquity  than  is 
represented  in  the  Bible.     And  while  there  may  have  been 
catastrophes  of  the  extinction  of  life  in  many  previous 
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organizations,  and  thus  death  may  have  taken  place  before 
Adam  sinned,  yet  this  is  no  inconsistency  with  what  the 
Bible  states ;  since  it  is  only  concerned  with  death  as  the 
result  of  sin  upon  a  race  which  but  for  sin  would  have  been 
immortal.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  there  had  been  no 
previous  instance  of  the  death  of  other  animals ;  but  only 
that  there  never  had  been  any  human  death  until  sin 
brought  about  this  awful  event. 

This  learned  critic,  further,  in  no  doubtful  way,  charges 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  plenarily  inspired,  because  the 
word  ''Redeemer"  has-been  substituted  for  the  true  word, 
"Avenger,"  in  the  translation  of  Job's  words,  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth."  He,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  if  it  were 
truthfully  and  verbally  rendered  "I  know  that  my  Avenger 
liveth,"  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  devout  believer,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Patriarch's  confession.  But  we  rather  shrewdly  suspect 
that  he  is  not  so  well  versed  in  Biblical  criticism  as  he 
would  have  us  believe,  or  he  would  have  known  that  the 
same  great  Being  who  is  regarded  by  the  devout  believer 
as  his  Redeemer,  is  also  represented  as  his  Avenger,  and 
that  it  matters  not  at  all  whether  this  passage  be  rendered 
in  the  one  form  or  the  other ;  Job  doubtless  referred  to  the 
blessed  God-man,  who  not  only  redeems  His  people  from 
the  curse  and  bondage  of  the  Law,  from  Sin  and  Satan, 
but  avenges  them  on  all  their  enemies,  accusers  and  per- 
secutors, especially  their  spiritual  foes.  And  he  ought  to 
know,  if  he  does  not,  that  the  translation  he  advocates,  under- 
stood in  a  Bible  sense,  differs  very  slightly  from  that  to 
which  he  objects;  "Avenger,"  in  this  connection,  being 
nearly  the  same  as  "Redeemer."  The  Hebrew  word 
p!|ji5^  (goel,)  as  all  Hebrew  scholars  know,  is  primarily  used 
of  next  kinsman,  whose  office  it  was  to  redeem,  by  a  price 
paid,  the  sold  or  mortgaged  estate  of  his  deceased  kinsman, 
(Lev.  XXV :  25  ;)  and  to  revenge  his  death,  (Num.  35 :  12  ;) 
and  thus  the  passage,  read  either  way,  is  appropriate  to  Job's 
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condition,  as  Satan  had  been  emphatically  his  accuser  and 
his  enemy,  and,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  very  natural 
for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  Saviour  as  his  avenger. 
This  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  passage,  "And 
shall  not  God  avenge  His  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and  night 
unto  Him  ?     I  tell  you  He  will  axenge  them  speedily,"  etc. 

And  the  "untutored peasant"  would  find  just  as  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  certainty  that  the  passage  quoted  about  the 
three  witnesses,  was  an  interpolation,  as  he  does  in  his  hap- 
py ignorance.  For  he  could  be  told  by  almost  any  intelligent 
friend,  two  things  that  would  satisfy  his  mind :  1st,  That 
the  Christian  world  lays  no  stress  on  the  passage,  because 
they  are  very  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  against  its  genuineness ;  and,  2d,  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  which  the  passage  is  regarded  as  so 
triumphantly  proving,  can  very  well  afford  to  dispense  with 
this  part  of  the  proof,  as  the  Bible  abounds  with  "  irresis- 
tible evidence  in  other  undisputed  passages,"  to  establish 
the  doctrine. 

And  so,  also,  if  he  should  have  his  ignorance  enlightened 
by  some  benevolent  infidel,  who  should  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  genealogy  of  Christ  was  traced  "  through 
his  reputed  father,  Joseph,  up  to  David,  in  order  that  a 
prophecy  might  be  fulfilled,  although  he  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin," any  trouble  that  might  distress  him  in  this,  would  just 
as  readily  be  removed  by  the  plain  statement  of  the  mode 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy,  which  is  received 
as  satisfactory  by  the  Christian  world,  viz :  That  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  descent  from 
David  "through  Joseph,  his  legal  father,  and  through 
Mary,  his  real  mother" — the  first  "by  law  in  the  royal 
line  of  kings,"  and  the  second  "  by  direct  personal  descent," 
and  it  was  equally  as  truly  fulfilled  in  His  miraculous  con- 
ception in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  by  "  the  power  of  the 
Highest."  So  that  these  illustrations  do  not  prove  a  single 
point  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  to  which  this  writer  brings 
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lis,  that  "  tlie  less  a  man  knows  of  the  history  of  the  Bihle, 
and  the  less  critically  he  studies  its  pages,  the  more  unhes- 
itating may  become  his  faith  in  it  as  a  supernaturally  com- 
municated, and  wholly  infallible  book."  We  have  shown, 
on  the  contrary,  that  though  an  "  untutored  peasant"  might 
be  shaken  for  the  moment  from  his  simple  ^kh  by  having 
skeptical  doubts  officiously  awakened  in  his  mind,  the  more 
critically  even  he  studies  the  Bible,  by  the  aid  of  others,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  brought  round  again  to  his  original 
position,  and  to  have  his  first  convictions  confi^rmed  and  es- 
tablished. And  there  is  far  more  hope  of  such  a  case,  than 
there  is  of  one  who  has  yielded  himself  up  to  the  superfi- 
cial system  of  infidelity,  adopting  all  its  cant  slang  and 
thread-bare  objections,  and  wdio  will  not  allow  the  Bible  and 
its  friends  to  be  heard  in  defence.  We  agree  with  him, 
that  the  plain,  unlettered  reader  of  the  Blessed  Volume  will 
embrace,  with  unquestioning  assent,  all  it  teaches,  and  be 
arrested  by  no  difficulties,  either  scientific  or  critical ;  but 
while  this  may  be  true,  we  mean  to  have  it  understood  that 
there  need  be  no  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  any  one,  however 
much  he  may  know  of  the  Bible  history,  or  however  criti- 
cally he  may  have  studied  its  pages. 

With  respect  to  those  few  scientific  difficulties  which  are 
selected  as  representatives  of  that  "vast  number  of  other 
kinds  which  embarrass  the  student  of  nature  when  he 
strives  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  Science  with  those  of 
Revelation,"  we  say  again,  that  this  writer  makes  an 
entirely  false  issue.  lie  assumes  that  a  man's  "  Christian 
duty"  requires  him  to  believe  what  it  does  not  require  him 
to  believe  at  all,  and  we  demand  of  him  where  he  finds  the 
requirement  laid  down  ?  In  what  portion  of  God's  word 
is  axiy  man  required  to  believe  "that  the  earth  is  immov- 
able ;  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  created  to  revolve 
around  it  as  ministering  orbs,  giving  it  light,  and  dividing 
the  night  from  the  day,  and  that  the  starry  dome  above  us 
is  a  solid  firmament,  dividing  the  waters  above  it  from  those 
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below"  ?  "Whenever  we  read  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  we 
are  bound  to  interpret  it  as  the  manifest  design  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  its  revelation,  requires  we  should  interpret 
it,  and  this  design  allows,  nay,  requires,  us  to  have  regard, 
in  our  interpretation  of  it,  to  all  our  previous  knowledge. 
For  example,  when  we  read  that  God  appointed  the  sun 
and  moon  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  as  if  the  earth  were 
the  central  body  of  the  system,  and  that  these  bodies  rise 
and  set,  our  previous  knowledge  is  to  be  present  with  us, 
and  therefore  we  know  how  to  interpret  it  aright,  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  the  words  are  used  in  compliance 
with  popular  usage.  And  our  Christian  dutj-  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  believe  what  contradicts  the  clearest  principles 
of  science.  Besides,  we  need  not  find  difficulty  (if  we  un- 
derstand the  original  languages  of  Scripture)  in  the  idea  of 
"the  starry  dome  being  a  solid  firmament,  dividing  the 
waters  above  it  from  those  below,"  since  it  will  appear, 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  Sacred  Text,  that  the 
"English  translators,  by  following  the  'firmamentum'  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  a  translation  of  ffzepewfia  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  have  deprived  this  passage  (Gen.  i. :  6)  of  all  sense  and 
meaning.  The  Hebrew  word  ^^Dl  (rakeeS),  from  ^p'^ 
(raka),  to  spread  out,  as  the  curtains  of  a  tent  or  pavilion, 
simply  signifies  an  expanse,  or  space,  and  consequently 
that  circumambient  space  or  expansion  separating  the 
clouds  which  are  in  the  higher  regions  of  it  from  the  seas, 
etc.,  which  are  below  it."     (Clarke.) 

But  that  a  man's  Christian  duty  does  require  him  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  of  Joshua's  arrest  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  that  "  the  shadow  went  backward  ten  degrees  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz,"  is  based  upon  diiferent  grounds,  because 
these  are  narratives  of  miracles  performed  by  God.  And 
while  there  may  be  many  methods  of  explaining  these  oc- 
currences, in  accordance  with  philosophical  principles,  that 
may  seem  to  be  plausible  and  satisfactory  to  others,  we,  for 
our  part,  are  content  to  understand  both  as  genuine  miracles, 
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the  result  of  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  Power — ^that 
in  the  case  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  the  sun  was  caused, 
not  to  stand  still,  but  to  withhold  his  influence  from  the 
earth,  so  that  it  stood  still,  and  thus  the  light  of  day 
was  prolonged  until  Joshua  had  time  to  avenge  himself  on 
his  enemies  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  dial  of  Aliaz,  there 
was  an  actual  retrogression  of  the  shadow.  But  by  what 
means  it  was  eftected  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  know.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  each  case  oftered  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  interference  of  God,  and  that  He 
made  use  of  no  more  power  than  was  needful  to  produce 
the  result.  Joshua  required  a  protraction  of  the  light  of 
day  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  enemies  and  cut  them  off 
before  they  should  be  protected  from  pursuit  by  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  thus  have  time  to  rally  and  recover,  and 
give  battle  again.  Ilezekiah  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  but  a  miracle  to  re-assure  him,  so  he 
chose  to  have  it  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  as  this  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  more  difficult  sign  to  be  displayed, 
and  more  worthy  of  the  power  of  God.  As  to  the  silence 
of  the  Egyptian  astronomers  about  the  miracles  of  Joshua, 
that  proves  nothing,  as  we  have  proof  from  writers  both 
heathen  and  others,  that  there  is  no  certain  history  or  mon- 
ument in  heathen  authors,  of  any  thing  done  before  the  his- 
toric period  of  Greece,  and  the  best  chronology  makes  that 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Joshua's  time,  and  all  be- 
fore that  is  regarded,  both  by  learned  heathen  and  Christian 
writers,  as  uncertain,  unknown  or  obscure  time.  But  let 
us  refer  the  reader  to  what  President  Edwards  has  sug- 
gested (Hist.  Redcmp.  p.  194),  which  any  man's  "  Christian 
duty"  may  allow  him  to  believe : 

"  With  respect  to  the  miracle  wroiiglit  by  Joshua,  we  beg  leave  to 
add,  there  is  no  necessity  from  tlie  text  to  suppose  any  real  effect 
wrought  on  the  bodies  of  the  sun  or  moon,  nor  perhaps  of  the  earth 
itself^  the  most  natural  interpretation  seems  to  be,  that  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  moon,  blended  with  it,  was  mirac- 
ulously protracted,  not,  it  may  be,  on  the  whole  hemisphere,  but  from 
Gibeon  to  Ajalon,  and  on  the  adjacent  country/' 
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And  the  reason  why  history  records  no  such  event  as  the 
retrogression  of  the  dial,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  merely  local,  and  involved  no  such  derangement 
of  the  solar  system  as  would  have  been  extensively  ob- 
served through  the  world.  In  proof  of  its  being  local,  we 
have  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  Prince  of  Babylon  send- 
ing to  inquire  respecting  ^'  the  wonder  that  had  been  done 
in  the  land.'' 

The  scientific  man,  we  repeat,  can  find  no  more  difiiculty 
or  mystery  in  'Hhe  incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
as  the  only  means  of  redeeming  the  human  race  from 
eternal  punishment,"  than  any  other  man.  It  is,  "without 
controversy,  a  great  mystery  of  godliness;"  confessedly  so. 
It  is  so  accepted  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  yet 
such  is  its  entire  consistency  and  accordance  with  the 
character  and  glory  of  God,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  human  race,  that  its  mystery  is  not  once 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  difiiculty  in  its  reception  as  a  true 
and  blessed  revelation  of  God's  gracious  design  to  save  the 
lost  race.  It  is  hardly  required  of  us  to  add  what  is  among 
the  simplest  elements  of  theological  truth,  that  a  revelation 
without  mystery  would  carry  with  it  no  evidence  of  a  divine 
original.  If  it  be,  therefore,  a  mystery  to  the  geologist, 
his  consolation  is  that  it  is  so  to  others  as  well.  And  it  is 
a  mystery,  not  because  one  man's  intellect  is  less  vigorous 
than  another's,  but  it  is  so  by  the  very  necessity  of  the 
the  case — per  se,  because  it  is  one  of  the  "  secret  things  that 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God."  And  yet  what  a  precious, 
blessed  mystery  has  it  proved  to  thousands  of  the  race  of 
man,  including  astronomers,  geologists,  and  the  "untutored 
peasant,"  who  is  too  ignorant  to  see  difficulties.  Our  author 
finally  excuses  himself,  and  relieves  us  of  the  further  ex- 
amination of  these  scientific  difficulties,  by  assuring  us  that 
"the  few  instances  given,  may  amply  suffice  to  show  that 
the  secular  knowledge  [of  scientific  men]  and  their  Christ- 
ian faith  being  in  an  inverse  ratio,  Christian  revivals  among 
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such  men  never  occur."  It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  observant  reader,  that  this  is  another  instance  of  this 
writer's  skill  in  sophistry.  For  he  here  states,  what  perhaps 
no  one  would  ever^  deny,  that  revivals  never  occur  among 
scientific  men  as  a  class.  And  he  might  have  gone  further, 
and  added  that  revivals  never  occur  among  any  set  of  men 
as  a  class.  We  never  hear  of  revivals  among  politicians  as 
a  class — is  that  owing  to  their  secular  knowledge  ?  But  he 
cannot  say  that  the  influence  of  a  revival  of  religion  never 
extends  to  a  scientific  man,  or  to  a  man  whose  secular 
knowledge  is  large  and  extensive.  If  he  should  undertake 
to  assume  such  a  position,  it  can  easily  he  refuted  by  cases 
within  our  own  experience. 

But  his  true  position  is  not  this.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
much  easier  to  maintain  that  statement,  than  the  point 
which  he  evidently  aims  at,  and  to  which  all  this  array  of 
dogmatical  assertions,  about  the  difficulties  of  becoming  a 
Bible  Christian,  has  been  merely  introductory,  viz :  That 
no  scientific  man,  no  man  who  has  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion, no  man  who  takes  his  intellect  for  his  guide,  can  be  a 
Bible  Christian.  This  is  his  meaning  when  the  fog  which 
he  has  raised  so  ingeniously  around  the  subject  is  all  cleared 
away.  Having  this  in  his  own  mind,  he  cunningly  con- 
founds the  becoming  a  Bible  Christian,  with  the  influence 
of  what  he  understands  by  Christian  revivals.  [N^ever  was 
there  a  more  glaring  illustration  of  the  charge  which  is 
often  brought  against  sophistical  disputants,  that  they  man- 
ufacture a  set  of  premises  and  then  prove  their  points,  by 
drawing  what  are,  from  them,  legitimate  conclusions,  than 
the  whole  course  of  discussion  in  reference  to  revivals.  It 
is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  an  utter  misapprehen- 
sion, or  a  wicked  misrepresentation  of  the  whole  subject. 

He  gives  as  "  a  condition  of  the  first  importance  in  order 
to  effect  sudden  conversions — ignorance.''  N^ow  here,  again, 
if  he  means  one  thing,  we  agree  with  him  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  if  he  means  another,  we  have  nothing  in  common  with 
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him.  If  lie  means  by  sudden  conversion,  an  enthusiastic, 
and  a  fanatical  profession  of  religion,  made  amid  confusion 
and  noise,  and  with  no  adequate  conception  of  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  subject,  then  it  may  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
true  that  more  ignorant  persons  are  thus  brought  to  a  cer- 
tain form  of  religious  profession,  than  any  other  class. 
But  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  conversion,  the  real 
work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heai^t,  then  we  say  that  the  in- 
ference that  ''ignorance  is  a  prime  requisite"  to  such  con- 
versions, is  wholly  inadmissible,  and  we  deny  his  statement 
that  such  an  "inference  is  justified  by  experience."  Not'an 
instance  to  which  he  refers  shows  that  it  is  true.  What  if 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  were  "  notoriously  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  and  their  preaching  not  a  result  of  artificial 
eloquence  and  learning  ?"  Does  not  this  writer  know  that 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  training  in  the  schools  of 
human  science,  were  infinitely  more  than  compensated  by 
the  personal  teachings  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  for 
three  years  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  all  ig- 
norant men.  Luke  was  an  accomplished  professional  man, 
and  his  style  is  highly  polished  and  scholarly.  Paul,  the 
Apostle,  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  finished 
scholar  in  all  the  wealth  of  Eabbinical  learning,  and  an 
adept  in  the  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  the  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  the  most  sudden  conversion  among  them  all, 
was  that  of  this  chiefest  among  the  Apostles,  possessed  of 
more  learning  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  the 
very  cases  he  cites,  his  inference  is  shown  to  be  illegitimate, 
and  the  truth  is  just  this,  that  conversion  does  not  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  either  a  man's  ignorance,  or  his  knowledge 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  God,  to  prove  this,  convert- 
ed the  ignorant  fisherman,  the  learned  physician,  and  the 
accomplished  scholar,  and  that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God, 
and  not  of  men."  We  cannot  follow  this  train  of  argu- 
ment through  all  the  dark  alleys  of  distortion  and  misrep- 
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resentation  used  by  this  writer.     For  he  seems  not  to  make 
the  slightest  discrimination  between  the  first  pure  and  holy 
developments  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  corruptions 
of  Rome.     What  possible  connection  has   "  the  anchorite 
of  the  Egyptian  desert,  and  the  pillar-saint  of  Syria,"  their 
wretched  souls   darkened  by  the  oppressive  midnight  of 
horrid  superstition,  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  operation  of 
Christianity  ?    How — in  what  possible  sense — can  they  be 
regarded  as  representatives  of  the  influence  of  true  reli- 
gion ?     In  no  sense  at  all.     By  the  time  these  miserable 
spectacles  were  standing  like  dismal  figures  on  the  historic 
panorama  of  the  world,  there  had  swept  over  the  landscape 
of  Church  history  a  dreary  winter,  and  nowhere  could  a 
true  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  infiuence  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  be  witnessed,  save  among  the  caves  and  dens  of 
the  Alps,  whither  the  Waldenses  had  been  driven  by  the 
rod  of  persecution.      Thither  had  this  writer  turned  his 
thoughts,  he  might  have  found  the  true  representative  of 
Christianity.     And  if  "  the  monastic  orders  were  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  uneducated;"  if  "the  Chris- 
tian sect  of  flaggellants,  or  Brethren  of  the  Cross,  which  ex- 
tended over  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,"  did  consist 
"  chiefly  of  persons  of  the  lower  class,"  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  whatever,  as  these  orders  and  sects  are 
no  more  representatives  of  pure  Christianity,  than  are  der- 
vishes or  Brahmins.     It  is  the  height  of  ignorance,  or  of 
persistent  and  wilful  distortion  of  this  whole  subject,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  find  here  confounded  in  the  same  par- 
agraph the  extravagant  superstitions  of  monks  and  hermits, 
with  the  accepted  principles  of  our  religion,  which  deter- 
mine us  "  not  to  know  any  thing  save  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied," and  which  makes  faith  all  in  all. 

We  refuse,  also,  to  go  ofi"  with  this  writer  in  his  eccentric 
digressions  into  the  amount  of  intellect  and  learning 
among  the  Methodists,  save  only  to  remark  how  transpa- 
rent in  his  double  purpose  to  account  for  their  zeal  in  reli- 
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gion  oh  the  score  of  their  ignorance,  and  to  salve  over 
this  insult  by  granting  that  there  have  been  found  among 
them  "  intellectual  freemen,  men  of  genius,  of  whom  the 
nation  is  proud."     But  his  argument  has  wholly  failed  to 
prove  that  ignorance  is  necessary  to  conversion,  even  in  the 
instances  cited  by  himself,  for  while  the  labors  of  White- 
field  and  Wesley  may  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
thousands   of  the  heathen  masses  of  England  sunk  in  the 
deepest  ignorance  (yet  not  by  any  means  wholly  confined 
to  such),  we  still  are  met  with  the  stubborn  fact,  that  these 
men  themselves,  who  were  the  agents  of  the  conversion  of 
these  thousands,  were  men  of  ^' good  secular  education," 
and  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholastic  attain- 
ments when   they  became   converted; — how  account  for 
this?     Besides,  they  numbered  many  among  their  converts 
who  were  among  the  better  and  more  enlightened  classes, 
and  of  the  highest  rank.      We  encounter,  however,  one 
admission  on   the   part  of  this  writer,  to  which  he  was 
forced,  viz:  that  in  the  revival  which  has  been  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States  recently^  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle and  respectable  classes  was  found  than  usually  dis- 
tinguishes such  movements.     And  as  this  contradicts  his 
assumption,  he  proceeds  to  account  for  it  by  referring  it  to 
the  commercial  panic  and  distress  that  prevailed  simul- 
taneously with  this  state  of  religious  awakening.     Kow,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  total  abandonment  of  the  point 
in  hand,  for,  although  he  sets  out  by  saying  that  ignorance 
is  an  essential  condition  to  these  revivals,  he  now,  after 
being  forced  to  admit  that  other  classes  besides  the  ignorant 
were  brought  under  their  influence,  finds  that  commercial 
distress  will  answer  as  well  as  ignorance  as  an  auxiliary. 
lie,  however,  endeavors  to  rescue  his  argument  from  this 
difiiculty  by  having  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  viz: 
sophism.     For,  says  he,  "How  few  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  who  obtained  forgiveness  for  their  debts  of 
sin,  were  of  the  really  educated  class,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  exultation  with  which  the  small  number  of  cases 
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adducible  of  conversion  from  heresy  and  infidelity  is  dwelt 
on."  In  the  first  place,  we  need  not  conclude  that  these 
cases  of  heretics  and  infidels  necessarily  come  from  the 
more  educated  class.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man 
is  highly  educated  because  he  is  an  infidel  or  a  heretic.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  that  the  greatest  reason  why  men  are  infidel  in 
their  views,  is  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  great  truths 
which  they  profess  to  disbelieve.  And  again,  if  exultation 
was  manifested  on  their  conversion,  it  was  not  because  the 
conquest  by  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  gained  over  the 
minds  of  educated  men,  but  over  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  so  deeply  depraved  as  to  deny  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Instead  of  ignorance,  then,  being  a 
condition  of  prime  importance  in  sudden  conversions,  we 
prefer  to  believe,  and  we  think  that  it  can  be  easily  estab- 
lished, that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  infidelity !  And  it 
is  a  plain  case,  that  the  instances  enumerated  of  converted 
Unitarians  and  Infidels  were  narrated  with  special  interest, 
and  dwelt  upon  with  delight,  by  the  Christian  writers  who 
took  note  of  the  fixcts,  not  because  they  were  triumphs  of 
God's  grace  over  cultivated  intellects  and  bold  thinkers, 
but  because  they  had  been  ''Hnfidel  lawyers,"  ^'infidel  edi- 
tors," and  "hardened  injidels,  seventy-two  years  of  age," 
and  ^'Socinian  ladies,  entangled  in  the  ensnaring  fallacy  of 
Unitarianism."  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  it  is 
not  a  conditional  proposition  he  lays  down,  about  ignorance 
being  a  prime  requisite  in  sudden  conversions,  but  it  is  a 
broad  and  universally  applicable  statement,  that,  in  order 
to  effect  these  conversions,  "a  condition  of  the  first  impor- 
tance is  ignorance."  That  is,  the  conversions  reported  as 
occurring  in  Christian  revivals  are  only  found  among  the 
poor  and  uneducated  classes.  Consequently,  we  hold  him 
to  this  form  of  his  own  proposition,  nor  must  he  be  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it  at  all  without  sufiJering  the  con- 
sequence of  giving  up  his  ground.     Wliat,  then,  are  we  to 
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think  of  a  man  who,  having  set  out  to  prove  that  ignorant 
people  are  the  only  subjects  of  these  revivals,  is  found 
making  this  statement,  that  the  revival  in  Ireland  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  this  class?  "Chiefly"  implies  not  altogether. 
Well,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  him  that  they  are  not  all 
ignorant,  and  if  so,  how  can  he  say  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  the  first  importance  that  these  converts  should  be  igno- 
rant? The  fact  that  one  individual  of  good  education  is  a 
well  attested  case  of  conversion,  overthrows  his  reasoning, 
and  he  must  go  to  work  and  weave  some  other  sophism 
into  his  argument  in  order  to  account  for  this  exceptional 
case. 

We  understand  it  well  enough,  and  can  explain  it,  if 
the  writer  and  his  friends  could  only  understand  and  appre- 
ciate our  explanation.  But  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see.  The  whole  matter  is  simply  this: 
the  religion  of  the  blessed  Saviour  is  wisely  and  graciously 
adapted  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — the  wise  and 
the  simple,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  man  who 
takes  his  intellect  for  his  guide,  and  the  untutored  peasant, 
and  the  man  of  science — all  are  alike  capable  of  being 
impressed  by  its  Divine  power.  And  while  we  readily 
admit  that  among  the  poor  and  uneducated  class  many  of 
its  subjects  are  found,  we  claim  it  as  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience and  of  history,  that  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
numbered  among  its  conquests  some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  scientific  world,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  various  professions.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  rnodified  form  of  his  statement,  that 
revivals  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  ignorant,  for  it  is  true, 
as  here  implied,  that  others  besides  this  class  were  con- 
verted, as  is  always  the  case. 

His  second  "condition  for  effecting  a  revival,  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  ignorance,  is,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom  from  doctrinal 
and  disciplinal  restraint,  in  order  that  the  laity  may  coop- 
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erate  in  the  religious  services,  by  preaching,  mutual  exhor- 
tation, telling  how  the  Lord  has  dealt  with  them,  and  com- 
bining in  fervent  and  long-continued  prayer  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls."  In  other  words,  ^'the  cooperation  of  the 
laity  and  continuous  public  prayer,"  constitute  the  second 
consideration.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  is  thus  intimated,  that 
these  revivals  owe  their  origin  to  lay  cooperation  and  public 
prayer,  as  something  extraordinary,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
their  ^'•getting  wp,''  altogether  unknown.  The  history  of 
the  great  American  Revival  of  1858-'59  proves  that  this 
writer  knows  not  whereof  he  affirms.  That  there  was 
cooperation  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  is  true.  But 
it  was  in  the  prayer-meeting — the  noon  prayer-meeting 
only — a  social  gathering  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  and  mutual  conference,  that  this  cooperation  was 
found  to  exist.  The  pulpits  were  never  occupied  by  any 
but  the  regular  Pastors,  and  other  duly  accredited  Min- 
isters invited  by  the  Pastors  of  the  several  Churches.  And 
there  is  no  authentic  account  of  ignorant  laymen  taking 
upon  themselves  to  perform  public  service  in  the  Churches. 
And  yet  we  have  had  a  revival — a  glorious  revival — and  it 
is  still  in  progress,  exhibiting  none  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  which  this  writer  insinuates, 
throughout  his  whole  article,  constitute  the  chief  elements 
of  Christian  Revivals. 

But  let  us  examine  "the  third  condition  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  order  to  eifect  revivals."  He  says  it  is  '•'that 
the  intellect  he  rendered  inactive,  the  imagination  and  emotions 
being  excited,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  fear  he  especially  ad- 
dressed, and  powerfully  torought  upon.''  We  make  one  gen- 
eral remark  in  reply  to  this  assertion,  and  that  is,  that 
while  this  condition  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  result  in 
producing  intense  excitement,  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  on  any  subject,  we  deny  that  it  will  account 
for  what  we  understand  by  a  true  and  genuine  revival  of 
religion.     Having  made  this  issue  with  him,  so  as  to  leave 
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no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  position  we  occupy,  we 
wish  to  notice  some  of  Ms  preliminary  remarks,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  We  shall  in  the 
sequel  be  able  to  show  that  the  whole  matter  of  Christian 
Revivals  has  been,  either  through  ignorance  or  malice, 
misrepresented.  He  obviously  means  to  show  that  the 
tremendous  effects  which  were  produced  by  the  Apostles 
in  the  preaching  of  the  early  times,  were  mainly  attributable 
to  the  power  of  fear,  arising  from  two  causes,  viz :  "  the 
unfaltering  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment," 
and  the  belief  "that  the  great  drama  of  the  last  judgment 
was  near  at  hand."  Now,  it  is  surely  competent  to  ask  why 
this  first  cause  had  never  produced  the  same  effects  on  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  had  constituted  a  prominent 
point  in  their  system  of  religious  belief  during  all  their 
previous  history  ?  The  early  Christians  did  not  believe  it 
any  more  confidently  than  the  devout  men  of  Israel  had 
believed  it  always  under  the  Old  Testament  revelation, 
which  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  But  the  greater  power 
exerted  over  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  arose  not  so 
much  from  fear  excited  by  this  doctrine,  as  from  the  fact 
that  this,  and  all  the  other  great  truths  of  God's  revelation, 
were  now  set  forth  in  a  manner  more  clear,  and  in  a  point 
of  view  less  encumbered  with  ceremonial  observances,  and 
consequently  more  simply  spiritual.  It  was  illustriously 
demonstrated  to  them,  that  these  great  principles  derived 
their  force  and  influence  from  their  more  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  The  temporal 
and  tangible  realities  of  the  ancient  Theocracy  had  the 
tendency  to  obscure  and  hold  in  abeyance  the  more  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Government.  But  now  there  had 
been  ushered  in,  with  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  which  its  great  King  announced  to  be 
"not  of  this  world,"  to  consist  "not  of  meat  and  drink, 
but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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It  was  this  new  spiritual  view  given  to  the  system  of 
Divine  truth,  especially  accompanied  by  the  personal 
presence  of  the  Messiah,  which  invested  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  word  of  God  with  an  interest  such  as  never  before 
had  been  thrown  around  them.  It  was  the  operation  of  a 
principle  which  is  well  known  among  men,  that  a  close 
contact  of  things,  in  themselves  important  and  interesting, 
gives  to  many  men,  for  the  time,  a  more  vivid  impression  of 
their  reality. 

As  to  the  other  assigned  cause,  viz :  "  the  belief  that  the 
last  judgment  was  near  at  hand,"  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
one  who  has  read  the  Isew  Testament  with  any  care,  can 
make  assertions  so  reckless.  What  proof  is  there  in  any 
part  of  Paul's  writings  to  show  that  "he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  Christ  would,  during  his  life-time,  reappear  in 
his  glory  to  reward  his  saints,  and  to  pronounce  the  final 
doom  of  the  wicked  "  ?  Manifestly,  none  whatever.  The 
passage  quoted,  "  the  time  is  short,"  is  but  a  solemn  admo- 
nition of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life  in  those 
perilous  times.  And  so  far  from  Paul's  being  under  any 
such  belief,  does  not  this  writer  know  that  he  makes  it  a 
matter  of  most  earnest  exhortation  to  the  church  at  Thes- 
salonia,  (II.  Thess.,  ch.  ii.,  1-4  vs.)  that  they  should  not 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  shaken  by  the  false  teachings  of 
some  among  them,  "  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand"  ? 
And  would  Paul  guard  them  against  this  belief,  and  give 
them  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  true,  if  he  himself  were 
so  " fully  persuaded "  of  it? 

Then  comes  another  instance  of  his  confounding  Romish 
falsehoods  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  What  have  we,  as  the  friends  of  true 
revivals,  to  do  with  purgatory,  and  priestly  influence,  and 
indulgences  ?  The  belief  in  these  monstrous  superstitions 
may  "  prevent  the  fears  of  faithful  Catholics  from  rising  to 
the  revival  point,"  just  as  they  prevent  the  mass  of  them 
from  knowing  any  thing  whatever  in  regard  to  true  spiritual 
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godliness.  But  what  about  protestants  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  belief  in  future  punishment,  which  is  universally  held 
by  all  of  this  class,  seems  in  the  main  so  utterly  inopera- 
tive, and  that  revivals,  which  he  says  originate  from  this 
cause,  are  only  occasional  ?  According  to  his  showing, 
this  awful  belief,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  fears  of  men 
who  do  believe  it,  ought  uniformly  to  produce  revivals ; 
but  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  true.  We  know  what  he 
has  said  about  this,  that  men  "  only  believe  that  they 
believe"  this  doctrine,  that  they  do  not  really  believe  it. 
Now,  does  not  this  wear  the  appearance  of  child's  play,  to 
say  in  one  breath  that  this  belief  produces  revivals,  and 
then  in  another  to  say  that  the  very  subjects  of  the  revivals 
do  not  believe  it  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  the  fact  that  men 
who  theoretically  believe  such  tremendous  doctrines  spend 
their  lives  in  comparative  peace.  It  is  owing  to  that  other 
principle,  which  this  writer  discards — native  depravity — and 
which  the  Scriptures  designate  as  ^'blindness  of  mind," 
preventing  men  from  apprehending  these  solemn  truths, 
because  their  minds  are  occupied  with  the  things  of  time 
and  sense.  ITor  will  they  see  them  until  the  scales  are 
made  to  fall  from  their  eyes  by  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  is  the  agent  in  all  true  conversion. 

When  he  says  that  "the  more  preachers  preach  to  the 
reason  of  their  hearers,  the  less  frequently  are  they  con- 
vinced of  sin,"  if  he  means  addressing  the  reason  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  takes  ground  where  we  can  meet 
him  with  a  denial  based  on  experience.  For  this  is  the 
kind  of  preaching  which  alone  will  ever  convince  of  sin, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  he  means  that 
those  scenes  of  excitement  which  are  so  common  under  the 
name  of  revivals,  are  not  to  be  effected  by  such  preaching, 
then  we  have  no  objection  to  this  statement.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  one  reason  why  those  spurious  movements  are 
so  frequent,  is  that  the  sound,  faithful  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel  has  fallen  into  such  desuetude  in  certain  quarters, 
and  among  certain  classes  of  preachers  and  hearers.  The 
cases  illustrative  of  the  violent  effects  of  terror  in  pro- 
ducing religious  convictions,  are  all  inapplicable  to  the  true 
and  Scriptural  work  of  conversion.  And  if  we  should 
admit  that  among  other  emotions  excited  in  certain  indi- 
viduals, fear  is  one,  and  that  violent  bodily  exercises  also 
characterize  some  religious  excitements,  we  must  accom- 
pany all  this  by  two  remarks.  1.  These  fears  and  conse- 
quent bodily  exercises  are  not  essential  elements  of  a  true 
revival  at  all,  but  oyAj  accidental  accompaniments,  depen- 
dent on  physical  organization  in  the  first  instance,  and 
propagated  by  that  mysterious  principle — sympathy,  2. 
The  decision  as  to  the  spuriousncss  or  genuineness  of 
the  work  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  dependent  on  these 
things,  but  on  the  character  of  the  means  used  to  produce 
conviction  and  conversion,  combined  with  the  results  in 
each  case,  tried  subsequently  by  the  test  of  time  and  expe- 
rience. Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  clear  illustration 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  bodily  exercises,  in  con- 
nection with  the  march  of  the  glorious  and  genuine  work 
of  the  Spirit,  than  is  found  in  the  great  revivals  of  1739, 
and  onwards,  which  took  place  in  Kew  England,  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia.  In  these  revivals  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  a  clear  discrimination  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  From  the  records  of  these  revivals,  gathered 
up  from  the  lettersof  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Tennents,  and 
others  concerned  in  them,  and  presented  in  historic  form 
in  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Hodge,  (Hist,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Ch.,  part  ii.,  chap,  iv.)  and  accompanied  by  comments 
and  reflections  of  great  importance  and  interest,  we  attain  a 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  this  whole  subject. 
We  see  that  there  can  be  no  diflaculty  in  referring  to  their 
true  source  the  extravagances  of  bodily  agitation  which 
occurred.  They  were  then,  and  they  always  are,  referable 
to  natural  causes.     They  arise  from  any  cause  that  will 
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affect  the  nervous  system.  Persons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  most  liable  to  them.  They  affect  ignorant  people 
more  than  any  other  class.  They  originate  in  seasons  of 
general  excitement.  These  affections  are  just  as  common 
under  one  sort  of  excitement  as  another.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  revivals  of  religion.  They  are  found  prevalent 
only  among  fanatics — no  matter  what  may  be  the  occasion 
of  the  fanaticism — and  are  not  an  infallible  proof  of  God's 
presence.  They  are  propagated  by  a  kind  of  infection 
among  those  who  witness  them.  They  are  cured  by  re- 
moving the  exciting  causes,  or  in  addressing  the  subjects 
so  as  to  produce  ''fear,  shame,  or  a  sense  of  duty."  It 
never  can  be  proved  that  these  bodily  exercises  are  pro- 
duced only  by  "genuifie  religious  feeling."  The  proper 
method  of  distinguishing  between  these  effects  of  terror 
on  nervous  temperaments  and  the  effects  of  religious  feel- 
ing, is  to  consider  what  departments  of  the  mind  are 
affected.  If  we  find  that  it  is  the  imagination  that  is  ex- 
cited, then  we  may  at  once  decide  that  these  exercises  do 
not  proceed  from  "Divine  illumination."  But  if  we  find 
that  the  "moral  emotions"  are  affected,  we  may  attribute 
the  effects  to  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit.  And  the  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  this  is,  that  "No  such  results  are 
recorded  as  arising  from  the  preaching  of  Christ  or  the 
Apostles."  Now,  these  being  facts  admitted  by  the  sound 
and  judicious  Christian  historian,  as  well  as  by  the  contem- 
porary ministers  who  mingled  in  these  revivals,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  there  is  on  this  point  no  room  for  debate. 
We  all  agree,  with  this  writer,  that  "natural  causes  are 
sufiicicnt"  to  account  for  all  the  extraordinary  bodily 
afiections  accompanying  the  great  revivals  in  1740-'45,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  reported  in  connection  with  the  Irish  revival  of 
1859.  He  calls  them  "alleged  miracles."  We  reply,  that 
no  judicious  Christian  ever  regarded  them  as  miracles. 
To  be  sure,  Whitefield  regarded  them  as  the  tokens  of  God's 
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presence,  but  "WTiitefield,  we  all  know,  was  greatly  swayed 
by  his  fervent  and  glowing  imagination,  and  was  not  always 
a  safe  guide  ;  and,  being  a  transient  visitor  to  these  scenes, 
and  not  a  permanent  Pastor,  had  no  opportunity  of  testing 
them  by  time.  Besides,  the  Tennents  and  their  contem- 
poraries discountenanced  these  things.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, though  at  first  much  disposed  to  encourage  these 
exercises,  as  evidences  of  the  direct  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
was  led  subsequently  to  change  his  views  entirely,  and 
disapproved  of  them  as  earnestly  as  any  one  else.  All  that 
we  have  read  in  regard  to  "epilepsy,  mania  and  dancing, 
the  jerks,  etc.,"  although  connected  with  the  revivals,  is  to 
be  understood  as  forming  no  component  part  of  a  genuine 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  a  revival.  But  in  the  account  given 
of  these  scenes,  just  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  the  effects 
of  nervous  agitation  in  the  first  instances,  and  these  effects 
propagated  by  sympathy  through  vast  multitudes  assem- 
bled in  the  same  place,  and  listening  to  animated  and  fer- 
vent preaching.  And  it  has  been  well  said,  that  Whitefield, 
with  his  unsurpassed  powers  as  an  orator,  could  have  pro- 
duced very  much  the  same  effects  had  he  spoken  as  elo- 
quently on  almost  any  other  subject  of  interest. 

The  difference  between  this  writer  and  the  advocates  of 
a  genuine  work  of  Grace  is,  that  he  identifies  these  exer- 
cises with  the  revival  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
part  of  it,  while  we  hold  that  they  are  accompanying  phe- 
nomena, having  no  necessary  connection  with  such  a  work, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  oftentimes  leading  to  results  greatly 
to  be  lamented.  We  need  not  follow  him,  then,  in  his 
argument  on  this  topic,  as  we  have  no  defence  to  offer  in 
behalf  of  these  extravagances,  nor  do  we  claim  them  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Spirit's  work.  We  simply  say  that 
their  connection  with  these  revivals  is  only  an  illustration 
of  the  truth,  sadly  testified  to  by  us  all,  that  among  imper- 
fect human  agents,  sin  and  error  is  mixed  with  all  the  good 
they  effect.    Before  we  take  leave  of  him,  however,  we 
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wish  to  correct  some  errors  whicli  lie  has  committed  in  his 
statements,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  recent  religious 
revivals.  Among  these  statements  there  may  be  some 
that  are  true,  in  regard  to  wild  and  fanatical  works  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  but  in  the  great  American  Kevival  of 
1858-'59  and  1860,  the  occurrence  of  these  irregularities 
formed  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  most  perfect 
stillness  and  solemnity  prevailed.  The  meetings  which 
were  most  remarkable  as  revival  meetings,  were  the  Noon 
Prayer- Meetings,  which,  originating  in  New  York,  are  still 
observed  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Union.  So  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  the 
promoters  of  revivals  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
psychological  principle  (to  the  honor  of  whose  discovery 
this  writer  seems  to  be  fairly  entitled),  that  "during  sun- 
light the  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  reflective,  which  are 
dependent  on  them  for  data,  are  chiefly  active;  and  that 
these,  reposing  during  the  night,  permit  the  feelings  to  be- 
come most  dominant,"  and  hence,  he  adds,  "the  promoters 
of  revivals  wisely  choose  the  night-time  as  the  period  most 
favorable  for  putting  forth  all  their  strength."  On  the 
contrary,  they  selected  that  period  when  the  sunlight  was 
at  its  greatest  intensity — noon, — when  "the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,"  according  to  him,  were  "chiefly  ac- 
tive." They  then  "put  forth  all  their  strength,"  which 
consisted  in  very  short,  fervent,  pointed  prayers  and  talks, 
not  exceeding  five  minutes  in  length,  and  this  meeting  to 
last  just  one  hour.  And  in  this  ]!^oon  Prayer-Meeting  the 
mighty  influences  were  felt  which  resulted  in  these  nu- 
merous conversions,  giving  to  the  whole  movement  the 
name  of  a  Revival  of  Religion,  wherein  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  recognized  as  operating  silently,  yet 
most  manifestly.  Another  misrepresentation  worthy  of 
notice  is  found  in  that  portion  of  his  article  where  he 
speaks  of  "the  moral  and  social  reforms  which  revivals 
induce."     False  premises  here  again  furnish  him  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  claiming  a  victory.  Assuming  that  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  system  is  "a  renunciation  of 
private  property,  by  having  all  things  in  common,"  he 
presents  this  as  one  of  "the  practical  difficulties  of  he- 
coming  a  Christian,"  which  "are  quietly  ignored  in  modern 
times."  No  doubt  his  design  in  this  insinuation  is  to  prove 
that  revivals,  or  even  conversions,  in  ordinary  times,  would 
never  take  place  if  this,  which  he  calls  "a  Christian  doc- 
trine," were  made  prominent  by  the  "promoters  of  revi- 
vals." The  whole  conception  of  this  idea  is  utterly  un- 
founded, preposterous  and  absurd.  And  it  is  truly  mar- 
velous, how  he  can  have  the  face  to  say  that  Christ  en- 
joins— at  least  indirectly — as  a  moral  obligation  on  all  His 
followers,  "a  community  of  goods."  Did  any  one  ever 
before  quote  the  case  of  the  rich  young  man,  who  came  to 
Christ  inquiring  "what  he  must  do  to  inherit  Eternal 
Life,"  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact?  Everybody  else  under- 
stands by  it,  that  the  Saviour  meant  to  convince  the  young 
man  of  his  besetting  sin  of  avarice,  and  therefore  required 
of  him  the  surrender  of  the  object  of  his  idolatry  as  the 
only  means  of  salvation, — an  individual  case,  which  is  here 
made  out  as  an  injunction  to  be  complied  with  by  all. 
And  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  statement  that  the 
rich  man  was  damned  "for  no  sin  but  that  he  was  rich" — 
i.  e.,  that  he  would  not  divide  out  his  wealth,  and  make  it 
common  property;  and  that  Lazarus  was  saved  for  no  rea- 
son "save  that  he  was  poor"?  We  ask  any  candid  man  to 
read  the  account  of  this  case  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
see  if  there  is  any  such  interpretation  admissible.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  serious  reply,  save  that  the  insuf- 
ferable irreverence,  which  this  infidel  writer  manifests  in 
this  passage  for  the  character  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  calls 
upon  us  to  defend  the  true  principles  of  His  religion.  The 
rich  man  had  a  multitude  of  other  sins  besides  his  wealth, 
and  they  were  all,  no  doubt,  aggravated  and  intensified  by 
the  very  luxury  in  which  his  wealth  permitted  him  to  live. 
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And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  was  the  glaring  one  of  a 
want  of  charity  towards  the  miserable  Lazarus  at  his  gate, 
left  to  the  compassion  of  dogs.  As  to  what  he  says  about 
Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdon  being  slaveholders,  even 
if  it  is  true,  we  find  in  this  fact  no  evidence  "that  revi- 
valist fervor  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  clearness  of  moral 
perception,  and  consequently  to  the  highest  moral  con- 
duct." Whitefield's  owning  fifty  slaves,  and  bequeathing 
them  to  Lady  Huntingdon  at  his  death,  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  the  result  of  the  highest  Christian  philanthropy. 
His  journal  shows  conclusively  that  the  salvation  of  the 
slaves  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  the  simple  fact  of  his 
owning  them,  only  gave  him  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
of  laboring  for  their  souls,  since  thus  no  one  save  himself 
could  control  them,  and  prevent  him  from  teaching  them 
the  way  of  salvation.  And  hence,  very  naturally,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  them  himself,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
"that  lady  elect,  that  Mother  in  Israel,  that  mirror  of  true 
and  undefiled  religion,"  Lady  Huntingdon,  as  one  who, 
having  the  means,  would  also  use  them  to  take  care  of 
those  slaves.  This  writer,  however,  no  doubt  belongs  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Abolition  party,  who  regard  all  slave- 
holders as  unmitigated  sinners,  fit  only  to  be  punished  with 
the  fires  of  eternal  wrath.  We  cannot,  therefore,  spend 
further  time  with  him  in  arguing  this  point,  as  it  would  be 
all  lost  labor.  The  last  matter  of  noticeable  character  in 
his  article,  is  the  qualified  gratification  he  expresses  at  the 
moral  changes  produced  by  the  Irish  Revival.  He  admits, 
because  he  is  obliged  to  do  it,  that  "drinking,  licentious- 
ness, wife-beating,  and  numerous  other  crimes,  have  greatly 
diminished,"  etc.,  but  after  expressing  his  belief  that  these 
reforms  will  prove  transient,  he  raises  the  question,  whether 
the  advantages  thus  derived  are  of  sufficient  value  to  coun- 
terbalance the  evils,  mental  and  physical,  which  revivals 
usually  induce.  He  decides  in  favor  of  "religious  fanati- 
cism," rather  than  "blank  apathetic  ignorance,"  "if  com- 
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pelled  to  the  painful  choice,"  because  even  "poor,  well- 
meaning  fanatics,  who  trust  themselves  to  the  flickering 
and  ever-varying  light  of  religious  frenzy,"  may  guide  hu- 
manity "a  little  way  out  of  the  dark  valley  of  intellectual 
death." 

We,  however,  do  not  accept  his  expressions  of  gratifica- 
tion at  the  results  he  enumerates,  as  awakening  within  us 
the  slightest  sympathy.  We  should  set  aside  all  the  whole 
system  of  revivals,  if  we  could  see  in  them  nothing  more 
than  this  writer  sees,  viz :  "  revival  frenzies,"  working  upon 
the  ignorant,  the  superstitious  and  debased,  to  raise  them, 
"  at  least  one  degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being."  It  is 
because  we  see  in  them  (and  only  when  we  do  see  in  them) 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  enlightening  the  under- 
standing in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  renew- 
ing their  wills,  and  persuading  and  enabling  them  "to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  ottered  to  them  in  the  Gospel," 
and  thus  by  the  influence  of  faith,  uniting  them  to  Christ, 
causing  them  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  to  show  an 
entire  renovation  of  their  principles  of  action  in  all  the 
relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  world  around  them  ;  it 
is  for  these  causes  that  we  rejoice  in  revivals,  and  bless  God 
for  them,  and  not  because  of  the  unexpected  eftect  which 
he  says  is  wrought  by  them,  in  elevating  the  lowest  class 
intellcctualbj .  Religion  does,  it  is  true,  improve,  refine,  and 
enlarge  the  intellect,  but  it  does  this  by  filling  the  soul  with 
views  of  God,  eternity,  and  everlasting  life,  and  thus  dissi- 
pating its  native  darkness  and  ignorance. 

We  wish  to  say,  as  we  draw  near  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper,  that  two  things  are  quite  clear  to  our  minds,  on  a 
deliberate  review  of  this  article  :  1.  The  writer  is  a  bitter 
infidel,  who  has  seized  the  occasion  of  the  recent  religious 
movement  in  America  and  Britain,  to  pour  out  all  his 
venom  on  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  his  artful  array 
of  authority  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  obsolete ;  hence  his 
enumeration   of   difficulties  in   the   way   of  becoming  a 
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Christian  ;  hence  his  dwelling  so  eagerly  upon  the  extrava- 
gances attendant  upon  some  of  these  revivals,  and  his  spite- 
ful maloFolence  and  slanderous  malignity  exhibited  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  most  devoted  and  eminent 
followers.  2.  He  either  has  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
true  revival,  or  designedly  confounds  it  with  fanaticism  and 
superstitious  zeal.  We  think  that  there  is  truth  in  both 
suppositions  ;  he  is  partly  incapable  of  appreciating  true 
revivals,  and  partly  wilful  in  misrepresenting  them. 

It  remains  now  only  briefly  to  add  our  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  genuine  revival  of  religion — its  nature  and 
results — as  distinguished  from  a  spurious  religious  excite- 
ment. This  need  not  occupy  much  time,  as  we  have,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussion,  already  intimated  the  outline 
of  our  belief  on  this  subject. 

The  word  revival  implies  two  things.  1.  That  there  is  a 
principle  of  life,  which  from  some  cause  has  become  latent 
and  dormant.  2.  That  this  principle  of  life. has  by  some 
powerful  influence  been  roused  again  into  ei;ergetic  action. 
^ow,  applying  these  two  principles  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, it  is  found  that  they  meet  their  illustration  in  its 
operation  upon  individual  hearts,  and  thus  through  them 
upon  the  state  of  religion  in  communities.  A  Christian 
has  within  him  a  principle  of  spiritual  life ;  but,  under  the 
influence  of  worldly  causes  pressing  upon  him,  the  spark 
of  vital  godliness  often  becomes  buried,  and  very  slightly 
operative  upon  him. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  him,  and  by  a  variety 
of  means  and  secondary  causes  awakens  his  slumbering 
heart  to  new  zeal,  energy  and  activity  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  afiiiction  ;  or  it  may  be  losses,  crosses, 
or  disappointments  that  arouse  him ;  or  it  may  be  the 
blessed  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary.  But  whatever  it  be, 
the  result  is  a  revival  in  his  own  soul.  Again,  a  Christian 
community,  a  Church,  having  the  undoubted  possession  of 
the  true  faith,  has,  under  the  influence  of  external  circum 
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stances,  yielded  to  the  insidious  suggestions  of  spiritual 
sloth,  and  a  dearth  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ensues,  and  a 
dreary  desolation  seems  to  have  blighted  the  prospect. 
But  God  sends,  in  His  providence,  some  agency — a  fervent 
ministry,  it  may  be,  or  a  lay  missionary,  or  a  devout  elder, 
and  a  few  faithful  praying  people,  who  become  the  instru- 
ments of  breaking  the  torpor,  and  the  Church  is  revived, 
and  sinners,  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  "by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,"  are  convicted  and  converted,  and  ''multi- 
tudes are  added  to  the  Church  of  such  as  shall  be  saved." 
That  such  awakenings  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
spurious  work  is  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact 
that  men,  imperfect  men,  are  the  agents  in  conducting 
them.  But,  nevertheless,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning between  the  true  and  the  false.  We  have  a  sure 
and  infallible  standard  to  which  we  may  bring  these  revi- 
vals, and  that  is  God's  Holy  Word.  By  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall.  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth — thy 
Word  is  truth."  All  the  results  of  a  genuine  revival  must, 
therefore,  correspond  with  those,  which,  in  the  Word  of 
God  are  pointed  out  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  God's  truth. 
And  in  deciding  this  matter  we  must  inquire, 

1.  What  doctrines  are  taught  in  these  revivals  ? 
•  2.  ^Vliat   is   the    experience  of   the    subjects   of   these 
revivals  ? 

3.  What  moral  effects  have  succeeded  ? 

1.  As  to  the  doctrines  taught.  These  must  be,  in  one 
comprehensive  phrase — the  doctrines  of  grace.  Unless 
the  preaching,  under  the  influence  of  which  any  revival  is 
enjoyed,  be  deeply  imbued  with  these  doctrines,  "it  may 
safely  be  pronounced  a  spurious  revival."  JSTo  conversion 
may  be  trusted  which  is  not  eftected  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
blessing  the  truth  of  God  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  That 
comprehensive  word,  truth^  is  a  sublime  system  revealed  to 
us  in  God's  Word,  and  consists  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
native  depravity ;    the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  by  the 
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Spirit,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  salvation  and  holy 
living ;  effectual  calling ;  justification  by  faitb  in  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ ;  repentance  unto  life ;  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  the  saints'  final  perseverance,  and  the 
abiding,  consoling,  and  joyful  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  revival  of  religion,  succeeding  such  preaching 
as  is  implied  in  such  an  outline  of  doctrine,  will  manifest 
itself  to  be  of  a  truth  from  God,  and  its  effects  will  be  such 
as  will  honor  God  and  promote  His  glory.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  such  views  are  ignored  by  many 
who  figure  in  the  fashionable  periodical  excitements  of 
this  day,  which  are  called  by  them  revivals.  They  object 
to  doctrinal  preaching  very  strenuously.  They  approve  of 
nothing  but  fervent,  vociferous,  ranting  exhortation.  The 
plan  of  salvation  is  never  explained.  The  appeal  is  made, 
and  the  anxious  are  called  on,  and  sometimes  forced,  to 
come  forward  to  ^'the  altar  of  prayer,"  without  instruc- 
tion, and  the  result  is,  many  professions  of  religion — 
"bright  professions," — are  made,  based  on  no  proper 
knowledge  of  their  relations  to  God,  or  of  the  exercise  of 
faith  in  Christ.  Hence  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  es- 
pecially in  this  South-Western  region,  that  the  converts  of 
this  season  must  be  converted  over  again  at  the  next.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  we  must  lay  down,  as  chief  among 
the  criteria  of  our  judgment  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
revival,  the  fact  that  the  preaching  dispensed  be  deeply 
doctrinal. 

2.  As  to  the  experience  of  the  subjects  of  the  revival, 
this  of  course  varies  in  its  "  distinctness  and  strength,  the 
rapidity  of  succession,  modifications  and  combinations." 
But,  as  there  is  a  substantial  uniformity  in  the  experience 
of  all  true  Christians,  so  the  professed  converts  must  realize 
the  characteristics  of  the  true  Christian's  experience  in  their 
own  hearts,  or  the  work  wrought  on  them  must  be  rejected 
as  spurious.  Is  not  this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  govern  all  other  systems  ? 
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How  do  we  know  that  any  man  is  sound  in  regard  to  any 
political  question,  unless,  by  conversing  with  him,  or  com- 
muning with  him  in  his  written  records  of  opinion  and 
sentiment,  we  find  that  he  speaks  and  writes  so  as  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  true  standard  of  soundness  ?  So  in  re- 
ligion, there  is  a  sympathy — a  uniformity  of  experience — 
which  marks  all  Christians.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  know 
the  condition  of  a  professed  convert,  let  us  ascertain 
whether  there  has  been  a  conviction  of  sin  experienced,  a 
sense  of  guilt,  and  of  a  want  of  holiness,  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  the  love,  power,  and  pollution,  as  well  as  from  the 
penalty  due  to  sin ;  a  clear  view  of  God's  plan  of  mercy 
through  Christ ;  a  full  and  hearty  assent  to  and  acceptance 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption  ;  an  entire  trust  in  Christ  for 
restoration  to  the  favor  of  God,  all  accompanied  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  hope,  more  or  less  bright,  of  personal  sal- 
vation. ]S"ow,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  convert  is 
a  systematic  theologian.  But  that  he  has  an  experience  of 
the  foregoing  principles  operating  upon  his  heart  and  life, 
is  beyond,  all  doubt.  And  unless  men  who  profess  to  be 
converted,  are  possessed  of  this  experience,  in  a  clearer 
or  more  obscure  degree,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  they  are  not  "  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  them  ;  "  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  enlightened 
Christian  to  avoid  feeling,  with  all  the  charity  he  may 
possess,  that  he  stands  in  doubt  of  such  cases.  The  many 
instances  of  apostacy  which  are  seen  succeeding  certain 
religious  excitements,  in  modern  times,  would  be  found,  on 
investigation,  among  those  who  are  strangers  to  this  form 
of  experience. 

3.  The  third  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
a  revival,  is  the  consideration  of  the  results  which  succeed — 
the  fruits  brought  forth  in  the  subjects.  ]N"ow,  it  is  readily 
perceived,  here,  that  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  any  supposed  work  of  Grace  in  any 
community.     For,  while  it  is  true  that  the  experience  of 
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all  Ctiristians  is  uniform  and  identical  in  its  grand  outlines, 
yet  it  is,  after  all,  impossible  to  form,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  cases,  correct  judgments  in  regard  to  tlie  state  of  the 
heart,  from  the  mere  narrative   of  the    experience.     We 
may  misunderstand  them — they  may  be  deluded — they  may 
be  hypocrites.     It  is  God  alone  who  can  judge  the  heart. 
But  the  great  Teacher  has  laid  down  for  us  an  infallible 
rule:   "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."     Let  us  ask, 
have  "the  formal  become  spiritual;  the   proud,  humble; 
the  wanton  and  vile,  sober  and  temperate;  the  worldly, 
heavenly-minded;  the  extortioner,  just;  the  self-seeker,  de- 
sirous to  promote  God's  glory?"     Do  the  professed  con- 
verts love  the  Bible,  and  the  Lord's  Bay,  and  His  people, 
and  His  house,  and  His  cause?     Do  they  daily  strive  to 
cease  from  evil, — have   "old  things  passed  away,  and  all 
things  become  new," — do  they  show  forth  their  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom,  and  let  their  light  shine  around  them 
to  the  glory  of   God?     If  these  things  be  in  them  and 
abound,  they  prove  that  it  is  a  genuine  work  that  has  been 
wrought  upon  them.     And  in  connection  with  this,  we 
may  just  add,  that  with  these  three  characteristics  of  a  re- 
vival, although  there  may  be  mingled  some  bodily  affec- 
tions and  extravagances,  while  these  should  not  be  encour- 
aged, it  is  certain  that  the  work  is  genuine,  and  these  ac- 
companiments  are   entirely  non-essential.     They  are   not 
the  results  of  religious  feeling  so  much  as  of  the  effects  of 
the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  operated  upon  by 
fear,  or  a  vivid  imagination.     But  the  fact  that,  amid  all 
else  that   may  be  connected  with  it,  these  three  marks — 
sound  doctrine.  Christian  experience,  and  evangelical  prac- 
tice— characterize  a  revival,  is  proof  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character  that  it  is  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

In  looking  at  the  attitude  which  those  assume  who,  like 
the  writer  now  under  review,  confound  all  religious  earnest- 
ness and  spiritual  fervor  with  frenzy,  who  view  all  preten- 
sions to  vital  godliness  as  the  result  of  ignorance  or  priest- 
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craft,  wlio  devote  their  whole  life  to  sneering  and  ridicule, 
and  defamation  of  God's  Word  and  system  of  Grace,  we 
cannot  forbear  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
commiseration.  The  prostitution,  to  such  base  uses,  of 
noble  powers  furnished  them  by  the  very  Being  whom  they 
thus  dishonor,  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  sadness  to  the 
thoughtful  observer.  There  is,  however,  another  reflection 
which  arises  from  a  view  of  such  cases.  It  is,  that  while 
all  their  eflbrts  to  disparage  the  system  of  Christianity  are 
futile,  and  every  intelligent  man  regards  them  as  absurd 
and  altogether  unworthy  a  rational  being,  the  irresistible 
march  of  Divine  Truth — the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God — is  conquering  the  world.  These  men  are  left  far  be- 
hind— their  assaults  are  impotent,  their  weapons  are  point- 
less. There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  onward  progress  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  which  can  for  a  moment  retard  its  ad- 
vance. And  while  the  mighty  work  of  the  Spirit  is  con- 
vincing and  converting  men  all  over  the  earth,  and  hasten- 
ing on  the  Latter-Day  Glory,  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  skeptic,  vainly  attempting  to  weaken  the  faith  of  men 
in  God's  blessed  Word,  would  excite  derision  and  con- 
tempt on  any  subject  less  solemn.  But  it  is  with  sincere 
commiseration  for  their  sad  condition,  that  we  venture  to 
address  to  them  the  stern  language  of  Paul:  "Beware, 
therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  prophets:  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you."  Acts 
xiii. :  40,  41. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


THE  PASTORAL  DUTIES  OF  RULINGl  ELDERS. 


Our  denomination  is  called  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  the  name  of  its  official  rulers,  who  are  called  Presby- 
ters, and  of  its  tribunals,  which  are  called  Presbyteries. 
We  hold  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  lodged, 
jure  divino,  in  the  hands  of  Church  rulers,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  Presbyters,  or  Elders ;  but  that  this  govern- 
ment is  exercised,  not  severally,  as  by  prelates,  but  jointly, 
in  Church  courts  or  assemblies,  which  we  hold  to  be  Pres- 
byteries, whether  the  assemblies  be  parochial,  classical, 
synodical,  national,  or  oecumenical.  Simply  as  Church 
governors,  we  understand  the  Scriptures  to  put  all  Presby- 
ters, whether  preaching  or  ruling,  on  a  parity.  There  is 
but  one  order,  namely,  that  of  the  Presbyter ;  there  are 
two  officers,  namely,  that  of  the  teaching  Presbyter,  or  the 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  of  the  ruling  Presbyter, 
usually  among  us  called  the  Elder.  Hence  there  are  two 
kinds  of  power  exercised  by  Church  rulers,  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  these  offices  respectively. 

1.  There  is  the  potestas  jurisdictionis,  i.  e.,  the  power  of 
jurisdiction,  which  is  a  joint  power,  and  comprehends  every 
thing  which  Church  courts  may  do,  but  which  Ministers 
and  Elders,  by  virtue  of  office,  may  not  do.  Hence,  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  all  its  grades,  all  declarative 
and  administrative  legislation,  including  the  ordering  of 
the  work  of  ordination  and  the  authoritative  designation  of 
the  candidate,  and  all  executive  authority  necessary  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  other  powers,  taking  in  the  whole  work 
of  systematic  evangelization,  appertain  to  the  power  of 
jurisdiction.     Here  we  have  no  dispute.     The  duties  be- 
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longing  to  Ministers  and  Elders,  lawfully  associated  in 
Cliiircli  courts,  as  Presbyterians  contend,  are  precisely  the 
same,  and  of  course  are  equal. 

2.  There  is  the  potestas  ordinis,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  order, 
which  is  a  several  power,  and  comprehends  such  things  as 
a  Minister  or  Elder  may  lawfully  and  authoritatively  per- 
form by  virtue  of  office,  but  which  Church  courts  may  not 
do.  The  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  administration  of 
sealing  ordinances,  the  celebration  of  marriage,  the  authori- 
tative blessing  of  the  people,  and  all  pastoral  functions, 
appertain  to  the  power  of  order.  Here  originates  our  pres- 
ent inquiry.  All  three  functions,  pertaining  to  the  power 
of  order,  without  question  among  us,  belong  to  the  teach- 
ing Presbyter ;  since  we  hold  that  the  higher  office  includes 
the  lower.  But  do  any  of  them  belong  to  the  Ruling  Elder 
by  virtue  of  office  ?  There  is  no  dispute  that  all  public 
and  authoritative  teaching,  and  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  and  rites  which  the  Scriptures  sanction,  belong 
wholly  to  the  preaching  Presbyter.  So  that  our  inquiry 
narrows  itself  down  to  the  pastoral  functions.  Do  these 
belong  to  our  Elders  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  they  ? 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  duties  which  belong  to  all 
Presbyters,  whether  Ministers  or  Elders,  which  are  not  laid 
down  as  ecclesiastical  enactments  in  our  Church  formu- 
laries ;  since,  being  several  or  personal,  and  for  the  most 
part  private,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  enforced, 
altliough  they  belong  to  the  power  of  order.  But,  besides, 
their  very  efficiency  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their 
free  and  spontaneous  discharge.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
these  duties  under  any  special  title ;  but  in  this  essay  we 
have  called  them  by  the  name  of  pastoral  duties.  The 
duties  of  the  Pastors  of  our  Churches,  or  the  pastoral  duties 
of  the  Minister  called  to  preach,  are  well  understood ;  and 
the  Church  has  wisely  provided  Professors  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  by  whose  lectures 
these  duties  are  expounded  to  her  candidates  for  the  Min- 
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istry.  Our  Ruling  Elders  have  no  such  advantages ;  and 
the  Church  has  heen  remiss  in  furnishing  them  manuals  of 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  important  and  scriptural  func- 
tions of  the  office  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  called  them. 
Scriptural  arguments  in  vindication  of  the  office  itself,  we 
have  in  ahundance,  ahle  and  valuable.  But  we  know  of 
no  concise  treatise  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  Nor  do 
we  expect,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us,  to  accomplish 
any  thing  which  shall  supply  this  desideratum.  But  we 
venture  to  hope  we  may,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  be  able 
to  make  some  suggestions  which  may  excite  within  the 
breasts  of  our  Ruling  Elders  who  may  happen  to  see  these 
pages,  a  fresh  interest  in  the  'subject,  which  we  trust  may 
lead  them  to  a  new  investigation  into  the  extent  of  those 
pastoral  duties  devolving  on  them.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
briefly  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  on  this  important 
question. 

1.  The  Apostle  Paul  enjoins  it  upon  Church  officers  to 
exercise  great  circumspection  in  their  conversation  and  in 
their  conduct,  to  rule  their  own  houses  well,  and  to  cultivate 
all  Christian  graces  with  diligence.  It  is  true  these  duties 
are  especially  enjoined  on  the  Pastor,  (1  Tim.,  3:  2-7; 
6  :  11.  Titus  1 :  6-8,)  but,  as  the  very  reason  is  because  he 
exercises  a  watchful  care  over  the  fold,  they  apply  to  the 
Ruling  Elder  with  equal  emphasis.  Indeed,  they  are  en- 
joined on  the  Pastor  because  he  is  an  Elder,  and  hence  are 
of  direct  obligation  on  Ruling  Elders  also.  They  are  of 
essential  importance,  because,  1st.  The  ruler  who  does  not 
cultivate  faithfully  the  graces  of  the  Christian  in  his  own 
soul  is  not  in  a  condition  to  detect  the  short-comings  of  the 
members  of  the  flock  of  which  he  is  overseer ;  nor,  should 
he  see  cause  of  admonition  in  a  brother,  is  his  own  spiritual 
state  such  as  to  enable  him  to  administer  it  with  that  spirit  of 
earnest  and  consecrated  zeal  which  is  essenl^ial  to  usefulness 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty ;  and,  2d.  If  short-comings  in  the 
life  of  a  Church  ruler,  and  inefficiency  in  the  control  of  his 
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own  household  be  very  manifest,  he  cannot  either  usefully 
or  acceptably  exercise  authority  over  others.  While  men 
are  thinking  in  their  hearts,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and 
ready  to  cast  up  to  him  the  parable  of  the  man  with  a 
beam  in  his  eye  undertaking  to  cast  the  moat  out  of  his 
brother's — not  only  his  usefulness,  but  his  respectability  as 
an  Elder  in  the  household  of  faith,  is  gone. 

2.  All  those  private  and  personal  duties  which  Christians 
are  bound  to  perform  toward  their  fellow-men  under  the 
law  of  charity,  are  to  be   discharged,  with  authority,  by 
Ruling  Elders.     That  is  to  say,  God  requires  every  Chris- 
tian man,  as  opportunity  oiFers,  to  exert  an  influence  for 
good  on  those  with  whom  l?e  is  brought  into  contact,  in 
order  to  lead  them,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  embrace  the 
Gospel.     But  the  Elder  is  ofiicially  bound,  by  the  virtue  of 
his  ordination,  to  seek  opportunities  of  like  usefulness  to 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  congregation  of  which  he 
is  an  ofiicer,  thus  watching  for  souls.     Again:    All  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  aid  one  another  to  pursue  the  Divine 
life,  by  reproving,  exhorting,  and  thus  helping  one  another; 
but  the  Kuling  Elder  is  bound  to  discharge  all  such  helpful 
duties  with  authority,  tempered  with  gentleness  and  charity. 
Once  more :  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  let  his  hght  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  his  good  works ;  but 
the  Ruling  Elder  is  called  of  God,  and  by  ofiice  is  bound 
to  become  an  example  unto  the  flock,  and  unto  those  who 
are  without.     To  be  a  little  more  specific.     "Every  Chris- 
tian is   bound,  in   charity,  to  admonish  and  reprove  his 
brother  that  ofiendeth,  first  privately,  and  then  before  wit- 
nesses ;    and  if   he  hear  not,  to  tell  it  to   the  Church." 
(Lev.  19  :  17 ;  Matt.  18  :  15-17.)     This  a  Ruling  Elder  ought 
to  do,  by  virtue   of  his  calling,  and   with   authority.     (1 
Thess.  5  :  12.)     Private  Christians  ought,  in  charity,  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant  (John  4:  29;  Acts  18:  26);  to  exhort 
the    negligent   (Heb.   3:15;    10:24,25);    to   comfort   the 
afflicted  (1  Thess.  5  :  11);  to  support  the  weak  (1  Thess.  5  : 
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14);  to  restore  him  that  falleth  ((Gral.  6:1);  to  visit  the 
sick  (Matt.  25 :  36,  40);  to  reconcile  those  who  are  at  vari- 
ance (Matt.  5:9);  to  contend  for  the  truth,  and  to  answer 
for  it  (Jude,  v.  3;  1  Peter  3  :  15); — all  which  are  incumhent 
to  the  Ruling  Elder  by  the  authority  of  his  calling."* 
These  examples  and  proofs  abundantly  illustrate  the  propo- 
sition before  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Ruling  Elders,  arising 
from  their  calling,  "to  do  by  authority  that  which  other 
Christians  ought  to  do  in  charity  ;  which  is  their  power  of 
order."  I 

3.  Whilst  the  Minister  who  has  special  charge  of  a  par- 
ticular Church  is  fitly  called,  among  the  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Pastor,  by  way  of  eminence,  since  his  whole  life  is  de- 
voted to  the  one  w^ork,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
no  pastoral  duties  pertain  to  the  ofiice  of  Ruling  Elder. 
When  the  Apostle  was  addressing  the  Elders  at  Ephesus, 
he  exhorted  them  "to  feed  the  Church  of  God."  The 
Greek  word|  translated  "feed,"  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word§  translated  "pastor,"  or  "shepherd,"  and  means,  ab- 
solutely and  radically,  "to  keep  flocks,  to  be  a  shepherd," 
or  pastor;  and  "metaphorically,  to  tend,  cherish,  mind;  to 
take  care  of,  guide,  govern,"  ||  But  as  the  principal  duties 
of  a  shepherd  are  "to  feed  and  to  tend,"  it  may  so  be  trans- 
lated, as  it  is  in  our  version.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Elder  "to  be  a  shepherd"  to  the  flock,  "to  feed  the  Church 
of  God" — in  a  word,  to  be,  not  the  Pastor,  but  a  Pastor,  to 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  ruler.  Wherefore,  he  is  bound 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  comfort  the  mourner,  to  nourish 
the  children  of  the  Church,  and,  in  all  the  ways  by  which 
God  gives  him  opportunity,  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ. 
Since  these  duties  are  all  private,  pastoral  visitation  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Ruling  Elder ;  for  it  is  not  possible 


*  Gillespie's  "Assertion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  Ch.  II., 
last  paragraph. 

•j-  Ibid.  X  ^olfiaivu).  §  Jlolfi'^. 

I  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
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that  the  Ruling  Elder  should  discharge  them,  unless  he 
sees  and  knows  the  people  at  home — gains  their  confi- 
dence— makes  them  to  see  and  realize  that  he  truly  cares 
for  their  spiritual  welfare ;  and  thus,  having  secu?.^ed  the 
road  to  their  hearts,  he  may  become  a  friend  in  need,  who 
is  a  friend  indeed.  ' 

4.  There  is  doubtless  a  special  propriety  in  calling  the 
Minister  of  a  particular  Church,  the  bishop  of  it,  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  called  the  Pastor,  i.  e.,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. But  the  title  bishop,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  is  not  the  name  of  an  ofiice  of  the  Church ;  but 
of  a  function  of  the  office  of  Presbyter,  i.  e.,  it  describes  a 
class  of  duties.  This,  even  our  Episcopal  brethren  do  not 
deny,*  who  found  their  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  on  the 
belief  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  apostolic  office,  which  they 
claim  their  prelacy  to  be.  But  as  the  term  is  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  always  designates  a  class  of  duties  pertaining 
to  an  office.  The  word  bishop  means  an  overseer,  and  from 
its  definition,  it  is  evident  that  the  officer,  whose  duties  it 
describes,  must  be  a  ruler;  and  reciprocally,  that  a  man 
who  is  a  ruler  must,  of  necessity,  take  an  oversight  of  those 
over  whom  he  is  called  to  exercise  rule.  Hence  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  address  to  the  Ephesian  Elders,  already  alluded 
to,  calls  them  overseers,  or  bishops.  The  duties  of  a  bishop, 
as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  do  not  belong  to  the  power 
of  jurisdiction  ;  and  hence  are  not  brought  into  exercise  in 
Church  courts.  They  are  several,  not  joint  functions. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  arising  therefrom,  are  pre- 
supposed and  must  be  previously  discharged  by  those  who 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  Church  courts.  For  example  :  A 
Church  court  is  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  discip- 
line. But  this  must  result  from  the  oversight  of  the  flock, 
in  which  way  alone  can  the  know])edge  out  of  which  dis- 


*  «i 


'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  words 
ETTLGKOTTog  and  nptalivTtpog  are  convertible."  Conybeare  and  Howison,  Vol.  II., 
p.  218. 
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cipline  arises,  be  ascertained.  Ab  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  exercise  of  discipline  belong  equally  to  every  member  of 
a  Church  court,  the  duties  of  a  bishop  devolve,  as  well  by 
the  vei^y  language  of  the  Bible  as  by  the  necessity  of  office, 
on  every  Church  ruler,  whether  minister  or  elder. 

5.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  a  certain  class  of  Church 
officers,  which  he  calls  "helps,"  which  are  usually  under- 
stood among  the  Reformed  Churches  to  be  Ruling  Elders, 
although  some  think  these  "helps  "  to  be  deacons.  Taking 
the  former  sense,  and  the  designation  is  most  appropriate, 
since  Ruling  Elders  are  appointed  to  aid  the  minister,  in  all 
suitable  ways,  in  promoting  the  spiritual  good  of  the  flock. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  place,  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  Elders  may  give  essential  aid  to  the 
minister  with  whom  the}^  are  associated  in  the  care  of  the 
Churches. 

That  all  these  duties,  or  classes  of  duties,  which  we  have 
described,  belong  to  Ruling  Elders,  jure  divino,  is  made 
further  manifest,  from  the  fact  thatj  in  the  primitive  Church, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the  teaching  and  ruling 
Elders,  so  far  as  the  office  itself  was  concerned.  All  were 
then  elected  and  set  apart  as  Presbyters,  and  the  whole 
Bench  of  Elders,  constituting  the  Parochial  Presbytery,  or, 
as  we  now  call  it,  the  Church  Session,  divided  out  the  va- 
rious duties  according  to  the  Providential  gifts  of  its  re- 
spective members.  And  so  the  Apostle  commands,  in 
Rom.  12:  6-8:  "Having  then  gifts,  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  unto  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us 
prophecy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry, 
let  us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on 
teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation"  ;  "he  that 
ruleth,  with  diligence,"  etc.  And  so  every  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  those  public  duties  for  which  he  was 
endowed  with  gifts ;  but  the  more  private  and  personal 
duties  appertained  to  them  all,  not  jointly,  but  severally. 
At  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  make  the  distinction 
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between  teaching  and  ruling  Elders  more  marked,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  because,  since  the  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures  have  passed  away  from  speech,  it  is  need- 
ful that  the  Church  should  know  that  those  appoii^ted  to 
preach  have  made  the  acquirements  necesi^ary  to  enable 
them  to  expound  the  Word.  In  all  other  respects,  the  two 
offices  stand  with  us  just  where  they  stood  in  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Indeed,  we  literally  obey  the  injunction  of  the 
Apostle,  and  remember,  in  calling  men  to  office  in  the 
Church,  tliat  we  have  "gifts,  differing  according  to  the 
ifrace  that  is  i>:iven  unto  us." 

Now,  in  view  of  these  principles,  derived  from  tlie  Word 
of  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Presbytery,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  pastoral  duties  of  Euling  Elders  are  many 
and  important,  viz :  1.  All  those  exemplary  and  helpful 
duties  of  religion,  whicli  ordinary  Christians  discharge 
under  the  law  of  cluxrity,  they  must  fuUil  by  way  of  au- 
thority. 2.  All  those  functions  of  office  included  in  the 
expressions  pastor,  bishop,  and  "helps,"  pertain  to  them  by 
virtue  of  office.  Let  us  consider  them,  now,  in  a  more 
direct  and  practical  nuinner. 

1.  Ruling  Elders  ought  to  l)ray  with  the  people  over 
whom  they  exercise  autliority.*  The  times  and  circum- 
stances may  be  determined  by  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence. But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  a  Church, 
where  the  people  do  not  meet  for  prayer,  is  in  a  languish- 
ing condition.  The  Minister  may  pray  for  them,  and  he 
may  pray  with  them.  But  when  it  is  wholly  left  to  him  by 
the  Elders  and  the  people,  the  feeling  l)ecomes  very  strong 
that  the  business  of  prayer  is  ministerial — that  it  is  the 
Minister's  official  duty,  because  he  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  that  he  does  it  simply  because  he  is  paid  for  it. 
It  has  the  effect,  moreover,  of  leading  persons  to  go  to  the 
House  of  God,  not  to  pray,  but  to  be  entertained  by  listen- 

*  We  have  taken  it  i'br  granted  that  all  Elders  have  family  prayer — although 
we  have  a  sad  fear  that  many  negleet  it. 
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ing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Minister.  The  result  is,  that  for- 
mal religion  and  deadness  creep  in;  and  however  much  we 
may  oppose  forms  in  our  principles,  we  derive  all  their 
worst  effects  by  our  practice.  But  when  the  Elders,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  with  an  earnest  zeal  unite  with  the 
Minister  in  trying  to  develop  a  devotional  spirit  among 
the  members^  of  the  Church,  a  new  interest  must  inevitably 
be  created,  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  responsibility  be  excited 
among  the  members  for  the  progress  of  the  Church  and 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause  among  them.  Hence, 
the  Elders  ought  to  establish  prayer-meetings,  whether  at 
the  usual  place  of  public  worship,  and  all  together,  or  in 
special  districts,  may  be  determined  by  the? circumstances 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  its  size. 

Again:  Eldei's  ought  to  meet  with  and  pray  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  at  their  homes,  and  especially  with 
the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  which  we  are 
told  is  an  essential  part  of  true  practical  religion.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  such  duties  also  belong  to  the  Pastor,  and 
can  be  discharged  much  more  acceptably  by  him.  We 
grant  it,  l)ut  we  are  now  discussing  the  responsibilities  of 
Ruling  Elders,  not  those  of  the  ].^astor.  The  fact  that  Pas- 
tors have  corresponding  ol)Iigations  resting  on  them,  does 
not  exempt  the  Elder  from  his,  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
these  duties  devolve  on  the  Elder  exempts  the  Minister. 
But  besides :  How  often  can  a  Minister  be  expected  to 
visit  and  pray  with  each  family  or  person  in  a  large  con- 
gregation ?  If  he  prepare  himself,  according  to  his  special 
vocation,  to  preach  the  Gospel  properly,  it  is  certain  that 
the  leaving  of  this  matter  to  him  is  very  much  the  same  as 
leaving  it  undone.     But  this  brings  us  to  say — 

3.  liuling  Elders  are  bound,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  sys- 
tematically and  regularly,  to  visit  the  members  of  the  Church 
in.  their  official  capacity.  The  idea  that  all  pastoral  visiting 
belongs  to  the  Minister  is  false  in  point  of  doctrine,  as  we 
have   elsewhere   proved,    and   is   ruinous  to  the  spiritual 
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interests  of  a  Church.     The  Pastors  of  our  large  congre- 
gations find  it  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  their  other  duties, 
to  visit  their  people  oftener  than  once  a  year.     In  smaller 
Churches,  they  may,  by  hard  and  fatiguing  labor,  get  around 
twice  a  year.     In  order  to  protect  her  Ministers  against  the 
clamors  of  unreasonable  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
excite  Ministers  to  a  careful  discharge  of  their  duties,  the 
General  Assembly  pf  the  Kirk  of   Scotland  recommend 
"  that  ministers  visit  all  the  families  in  their  parish  at  least 
once  a  year,   if  the   same  be  large ;  and  oftener,   if  the 
parish  be  small."     N^ow,  if  the  pastor  have  no  other  official 
way  of  learning  the  wants  of  his  people,  how  can  he  faith- 
fully administer  the  Gospel  message,  or  usefully  discharge 
his  vocation  ?     Here  is  seen  the  utility  and  manifest  neces- 
sity of  "helps."     It  is  very  true,  the  Elders  may  say  that 
they  cannot  accomplish  this  pastoral  visitation,  any  more 
than  the  Minister  can.     But  then,  our  Sessions  ought  to  be 
large  ;  and  the  congregation  ought  to  be  divided  out  into 
districts  or  classes,  amongst  them.     Every  member  of  the 
Session  oug4it  to  have  a  certain  number  of  families  to  visit 
and  care  for,  as  to  their  spiritual  interests  ;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the   Church   ought  to  know  which  Elder  has  his 
special    oversight.      This   arrangement   would   make   this 
matter  of  visitation  easy  for  the  Elders.     The  number  of 
families  for  each  would  be  few.     He  would  in  a  short  time 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  families  and  persons 
committed  to   him,  and  would   find  it  soon   becoming  a 
pleasure,  instead  of  a  mere  duty.     And  now,  how  helpful 
might  not  such  an  arrangement  as  this  be  made  to  the 
Pastor?     Whenever  his  presence  was  needed  in  any  part  of 
the  Church  he  would   have   a  direct  and  official  way  of 
knowing  it.     He  could  ascertain  wdiere  there  was  sickness; 
he  could  learn  of  cases  of  religious  conceru  ;  he  could  drop 
in,  unawares,  upon  the  desponding  disciple,  as  an   angel 
visitant ; — in  a  word,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  the 
friendless,  the  stranger,  the  isolated  female,  as  well  as  the 
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families  of  the  Church,  wouhl  all  be  systematically  cared 
for,  first  by  the  Elders ;  secondly,  by  the  Pastor.  And 
then,  how  much  more  valuable  the  visits  of  the  Pastor, 
made  under  such  circumstances,  than,  as  otherwise  they 
often  must  be,  merely  visits  of  friendship.  I^ow,  he  would 
go  to  comfort,  to  instruct,  to  sympathize,  to  warn,  and  to 
pray,  when  most  needed. 

Besides,  how  many  pious  females  are  there,  living  in 
Christian  isolation,  who  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  and  * 
help  of  family  worship  !  What  a  blessed  means  of  grace 
might  it  not  become  to  them  if  the  faithful  and  pious  Elder, 
who  slioukl  thus  be  appointed  to  their  special  oversight, 
would  frequently  call  in  and  have  a  brief  season  of  prayer 
with  them !  But  we  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  so  manifold  they  will  occur  to  every  thought- 
ful person. 

3.  As  one  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Elder  is  to  feed  the 
flock,  it  becomes  him  to  instruct  and  to  comfort  the 
mourner,  as  he  may  obtain  grace  and  find  opportunity. 
In  addition  to  personal  interviews  and  conversation,  he 
may  do  much  in  this  behalf  by  circulating  the  Bible,  along 
with  religious  tracts  and  books,  among  tlie  destitute  ;  and 
by  bringing  to  tlie  notice  of  persons  able  to  purchase,  such 
religious  books  and  papers  as  may  be  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  The  liumble  tract,  even  casually  distri- 
buted, has  brought  salvation  to  many  a  liousehold;  and 
the  desponding  Christian  has  been,  encouraged,  the  mourn- 
er's tears  have  been  dried,  and  the  backsliding  Christian 
reclaimed,  by  the  pages  of  the  Christian  volume  brought 
to  his  notice  at  the  fitting  time;  wliile  the  zeal  of  the  pro- 
fessing disciple  is  constantly  stimulated  by  the  religious 
newspaper,  through  which  we  le^rn  of  tlie  wonders  of  the 
grace  of  God  displaying  itself  among  the  nations. 

Some  of  our  Sessions,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  make 
it  a  rule  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  Bibles,  tracts, 
religious  books,   etc.,  for  the  use  of  its  members,  at  their 
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OAvn  discretion,  whenever  opportunity  offers ;  and  everj^ 
member  is  expected  to  draw  from  tlie  common  stock  as 
occasion  may  demand.  The  Congregational  Library  might 
be  used  with  a  like  advantao:e. 

4.  The  Elders  are  especially  under  obligations  to  care 
for  our  baptized  youth.  By  the  ordinance  of  God  they  are 
introduced  into  the  Church,  to  be  trained  up  for  His  honor 
and  glory.     Such  means  of  grace   as  the  adult  Christian 

*  regularly  enjoys  in  the  sanctuary  are  profitable  to  children 
in  a  degree,  even  from  their  earliest  infancy  ;  but  assuredly 
they  need  other  and  special  means  of  religious  culture. 
The  Sabbath  School  ought  to  be  everywhere  employed, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  Elders,  for  their  instruction  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  l)y  means  of 
the  Catechisms.  In  like  manner,  those  more  advanced  in 
years  ought  to  be  collected  into  Bible  classes  and  instructed 
l)y  the  Elders,  wherever  God  has  given  them  the  gifts. 
So,  also,  ought  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  Christian  parents  to 
be  observed,  unfaithfulness  to  be  marked,  and  the  kind 
word  of  exhortation  given  at  a  fit  time,  and  with  a  right 
spirit.  Again :  The  baptized  youth,  who  may  be  seen  to 
wander  from  his  moral  integrity,  or  falling  into  temptation, 
ought  to  be  (piickty  warned  of  his  danger  and  exhorted  to 
return.  These  duties,  all  so  simple  and  easy  of  fulfilment, 
how  blessed  might  they  not  become  to  ])arents  and  to  our 
baptized  youth,  when  fitly  and  faithfully  discliarged  !  The 
Elder  can  see  and  know  these  opportunities  of  usefulness 
when  the  Minister  cannot,  and  imiy  thus  be  blessed  of 
God  in  checking  the  unfaitlifulness  of  parents  at  its  first 
manifestation,  and  may  arrest  the  downward  course  of  the 
consecrated  son  or  daughter  at  the  lirst  step. 

5.  As  the  discipline  ©f  the  Church  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ruling  Elders,  they  are  especially  bound  to 
take  that  oversight  of  the  Church  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  discipline.  In  this  respect,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  ap- 
pointing Elders  of  the  people  as   Church  rulers,  is  mani- 
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fest  and  wonderful.  The  Pastor,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  iso- 
lated from  the  people,  and  his  very  presence  throws  a  re- 
straint around  their  conduct.  This  ought  not  so  to  be ; 
but,  alas,  it  is  too  much  the  case.  Hence,  he  has  no  per- 
sonal means  of  ascertaining  the  downward  steps  of  the 
tempted  and  wayward  Christian  ;  and  no  means  at  all,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  public.  But  the  Ruling  Elder,  who  is  one 
of  themselves,  if  watchful,  taking  heed  to  himself  and  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  an  over-  , 
seer,  can  see,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  arrest  and 
counteract,  the  effects  of  the  temptations  of  the  world  and 
the  evil  one  ;  and  may  thereby  become  the  means  of  saving 
a  soul  from  death,  and  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Again :  The  member  of  the  Church  who  has  fallen  into 
sin  can  hide  it  from  the  eye  of  his  Pastor,  while  his  hypoc- 
risy may  be  known  to  the  public,  and  may  cause  the  enemy 
to  blaspheme.  But  the  Elder,  whose  walk  is  with  the 
people,  can  see  and  know  every  thing,  and  bring  the  matter 
into  judgment,  thereby  saving  the  Church  from  scandal, 
and  delivering  the  name  of  Christ  from  reproach. 

N'ot  only  do  these  duties  properly  arise  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder,  but  Ruling  Elders  ought 
to  save  the  Pastor  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  such 
matters.  H  the  Pastor  has  first  to  hear  a  whisper  of  evil, 
and  then  himself  to  start  around  to  hunt  up  the  facts,  which 
are  always  told  him  with  much  reluctance  and  after  great 
trouble,  the  result  is,  he  becomes  odious,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  an  inquisitor.  People  fear  to  see  him,  lest  he  come  to 
ask  them  to  turn  informers  on  some  one ;  and  he  is  sure  to 
forfeit  the  good  will  of  the  party  implicated,  whether  found 
guilty  or  innocent.  Again  :  If  the  private  exhortation  and 
admonition  of  members  be  wholly  devolved  on  him,  his 
presence  in  the  families  of  his  own  people  becomes  a  terror 
to  them,  but  more  especially  to  the  young,  for  they  would 
always  be  in  fear  of  ministerial  censures  and  official  re- 
bukes.    But  the  Elder,  as  he  mingles  freely  with  them. 
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can  speak  to  them  casually,  as  he  may  have  chance  oppor- 
tunit}^,  without  the  fear  of  any  such  result. 

Now,  the  Pastor's  usefulness  and  success  depend  almost 
absolutely,  under  God,  on  his  enjoying  the  love  and  the 
unquestioniug  coniidence  of  his  people.  But  all  fear  drives 
out  love,  Avhilo  it  engenders  hate.  Hence,  our  experience 
is,  that  the  Minister  who  takes  the  initiative  in  any  case  of 
troublesome  discipline,  or  who  allows  himself  to  become 
the  prosecutor  of  the  case,  loses  his  hold  on  his  people 
thereby,  and  soon  has  to  vacate  his  post.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  slight  estrangement  from  the  Elders  soon  wears  off 
and  passes  away. 

6.  As  the  higher  office  includes  the  lower,  the  duties  of 
Deacons  pertaining  to  the  money-tables,  wherever  this  latter 
class  of  officers  is  not  existent,  belong  to  Ruling  Elders. 
We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  business  matters  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  do  not  pertain  to  s})iritual  functions,  but  to 
benevolent  funds,  designed  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  work 
of  evangelisation,  in  its  many  forms.  It  is  just  as  certain, 
in  our  view,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  it  is  that  he  ought  to  pray  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  he  can  grow  in  grace,  if  he  neglect  the 
fo]»mcr,  any  more  than  he  can  if  he  neglect  the  latter,  and 
thus  the  ^Minister  must  teach  and  preach.  But  the  whole 
nuitter  of  inaugurating  in  practice  the  teaching  of  the  pul- 

r 

pit,  belongs  to  the  Elders  and  Deacons. 

Ordinarily,  a  Minister  ought  not  to  visit  his  })eople  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  benevolent  objects,  nor  ought  he  to 
go  around  with  an  agent  among  them  on  any  such  busi- 
ness. If  he  does,  the  result  is,  the  peo})le  associate  his 
presence  with  begging,  and  whenever  they  see  him  with  a 
strange  ^linister,  the}'  involuntarily  seize  hold  of  their 
purse-strings,  and  begin  to  draw  them  tighter.  A  man, 
moreover,  may  have  good  or  bad  reasons  for  refusing  to 
give.  If  his  reasons  be  good,  and  at  the  same  time  he  love 
his  Pastor,  he  becomes  mortilied  at  having  to  state  them  to 
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him.  If  his  reasons  be  insufficient,  such  as  manifestly 
arise  from  the  avarice  of  the  heart,  or  from  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  not  only  is  he 
mortified  at  being  obliged  to  give  them,  but  he  thinks  bad 
things  in  his  heart  about  his  Pastor,  for  compelling  him  to 
do  so.  Now,  we  must  deal  with  the  human  heart  as  we 
find  it ;  and  judging  by  what  we  know  of  it,  it  is  very  sure 
this  may,  and  eventually  will,  excite  dislike,  engender 
hatred,  and  foment  discontent.  But  the  Elder  or  Deacon, 
being  one  of  the  people,  can  approach  them  on  an  equality 
and  with  freedom,  and  they  can  converse  with  him  with 
easy  familiarity,  and  without  embarrassment. 

7.  During  religious  awakenings,  the  Ruling  Elder  who 
carries  out  these  principles  in  their  true  spirit  may  become 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  Minister,  and  may  render  him- 
self very  useful,  in  bringing  persons  to  the  House  of  God, 
in  seeking  out  the  convicted  and  interested,  in  putting  suit- 
able books  into  their  hands,  in  conversing  and  praying  with 
them,  and  in  leading  them  to  see  the  Minister,  or  the  Min- 
ister to  see  them.  But  here,  again,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
enlarge,  as  what  he  have  said  elsewhere,  and  on  other 
heads,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  point  in  hand. 

8.  All  the  duties  which  we  have  enforced,  become  e^e- 
cially  binding  on  Elders  of  vacant  Churches.  When  the 
instruction  of  the  pulpit  is  w^anting,  so  much  more  needful 
is  it  that  the  people  should  enjoy  such  means  of  grace  as 
God  has  yet  left  them,  in  the  hands  of  their  board  of  Elders. 
It  is  true,  the  Elders  may  not  preach,  nor  administer  the 
sacraments  ;  but  they  can  meet  with  the  people,  as  our  form 
of  government  enjoins  them  to  do  (see  ch.  XXL),  and  can 
pray  with  them  and  for  them ;  they  can  read  the  Bible,  and 
pious  discourses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  they  can  sing 
together  the  praises  of  God.  And  if  any  one  of  them  have 
a  word  of  exhortation,  let  him  exhort  to  the  edifying  of  all. 
Many  evil  consequences  arising  from  a  vacancy  in  the  pul- 
pit may  be  averted  in  this  way ;  the  Church  can  be  kept 
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together,  and  thus  the  sympathies  of  the  members  may  be 
drawn  out  for  one  another,  while  in  answer  to  their  united 
prayers,  they  may  hope  that  God  will  bless  them  in  send- 
ing a  Minister,  on  whom  they  can  unite  their  voices,  as  the 
under  shepherd,  to  go  in  and  out  before  them.  Moreover, 
during  a  period  of  vacancy,  the  Eldership  ought  to  take 
special  oversight  of  the  flock,  in  reference  to  the  consis- 
tency of  their  lives,  and  to  observe  every  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline.  Such  things  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  rest  until  a  Pastor  is  obtained.  !Ro  Minister 
can  feel  happy  in  entering  on  his  pastorate,  if  he  have  to 
signalize  his  opening  ministry  by  purging  the  Church  roll. 
Rather  let  the  Elders  attend  to  cases  of  discipline  as  they 
may  arise,  and  ^thus  keep  the  roll  clean,  so  that  the  Minis- 
ter may  enter  on  his  work  with  faith  and  courage,  and  pur- 
sue it  with  joy. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  views  are  an  innovation 
on  the  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  venerable  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  Elders  divide  the  congregations  into 
districts,  each  Elder  having  charge  of  an  appointed  bounds, 
for  official  visitation  and  special  oversight,  within  which 
Sal^bath  Schools,  Bible  and  Catechetical  Classes,  and  Prayer- 
Meetings,  are  committed  to  him;  and  thus  he  exercises  the 
very  authority,  and  discharges  the  very  duties,  for  which 
we  contend.  Let  us  look  at  this  historical  point  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  10,  sec.  3,  it  is  said 
that  the  Elders,  at  their  induction,  must  be  admonished  of 
their  office,  "which  is,  to  assist  the  Ministers  in  all  public 
affairs  of  the  Kirk,  to  wit :  in  determining  and  judging 
causes,  in  giving  admonition  to  the  licentious  liver,  in  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  manners  and  conversation  of  all  men 
within  their  charge.  For,  by  the  gravity  of  the  seniors, 
the  light  and  unbridled  life  of  the  licentious  must  be  cor- 
rected and  bridled."     ]^ow,  when  the  plain  reader  is  told 
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that  the  officer  designated  hy  the  names  Presbyter,  Senior 
or  Senator,  and  Elder,  is  the  same,  and  that  all  these  words 
mean  the  same  thing — the  word  Presbyter  coming  to  us 
from  the  Greek  language,  the  word  Senior  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  word  Elder  from  the  Saxon — it  will  be  made  clear 
to  him,  that  the  principles  for  which  we  contend  are  dis- 
tinctly, but  comprehensively,  set  forth  in  the  above  quota- 
tion. 

But  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  is  equally  explicit  in 
its  teachings,  and  more  full  in  its  statements.  In  chapter 
6,  which  treats  of  "Elders  and  their  Office,"  beginning  at 
the  middle  of  sec.  3,  it  speaks  as  follows : 

"  What  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be,  we  refer  it  to  the  ex- 
press word  of  Grod,  and  namely,  the  canons  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  4.  Their  office  is  as  well  severally  as  conjointly,  to  watch  dili- 
gently upon  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  no  corruption  of  religion  or  manners  enter  therein. 
5.  As  Pastors  and  Doctors  should  be  diligent  in  teaching  and  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  Word,  so  the  Elders  should  be  careful  in  seeking  the 
fruit  of  the  same  in  the  people.  6.  It  appertains  to  them  to  assist 
the  Pastor  in  examination  of  them  that  come  to  the  Lord's  Table ; 
item,  in  visiting  the  sick.  7.  They  should  cause  the  acts  of  the  As- 
semblies, as  well  particular  as  general,  to  be  put  in  execution  care- 
fully. 8.  They  should  be  diligent  in  admonishing  all  men  of  their 
duty,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  evangel.  Things  that  they  can- 
not correct  by  private  admonitions,  they  should  bring  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Eldership."  • 

This  quotation  is  verbatim,  but  we  have  used  the  modern 
spelling.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  has  reference  to  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  which  does  not  concern  our  present 
discussion.  Certainly,  no  one  can  read  the  above  declara- 
tion of  principles  without  seeing  in  it  every  thing  we  have 
maintained  in  this  essay. 

In  enforcing  the  above  principles,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  has  passed  many  enactments,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Collection  of  Stuart 
of  Pardovan,  Book  L,  Title  6,  ''of  Ruling  Elders,!  we  are 
told,  in  sec.  8,  that  "it  is  appointed  that  every  Elder  have 
a  certain  bounds  assigned  him,  that  he  may  visit  the  same 
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every  month,  at  least,  and  to  report  to  tlie  Session  what 
scandals  or  abuses  are  therein,  or  what  persons  have  en- 
tered without  testimonials ;  and  it  were  fit  that,  then,  some 
time  were  set  apart  for  prayer ;  and  it  were  also  fit  that 
Elders  should  always  keep  an  exact  list  of  all  examinable 
persons  within  their  quarters,  and  thereunto  put  marks  to 
distinguish  communicants  from  the  ignorant  and  scan- 
dalous, and  the  poor  and  indigent  from  such  as  need  not." 
Moreover,  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  p.  335,  in  enjoining  the  duty  and  the  manner 
of  ministerial  visitation  of  families,  which  is  to  be  at  the 
least  once  a  year,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Minister  "be 
accompanied  with  the  Elder  of  the  bounds ;  with  whom  he 
may  confer,  before  they  go  forth  to  the  work,  about  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  persons  and  families  of  these 
bounds,  that  the  Minister  may  be  able  to  speak  more  suita- 
bly to  their  condition  and  as  may  be  most  for  edification." 
Both  these  enactments  certainly  concur  with  the  senti- 
ments of  this  essay.  Other  extracts  could  be  given,  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  all  to  the  same  purpose.  But  we  have  given 
enough.  In  more  recent  times,  since  the  establishment  of 
Sabbath  Schools,  these^re  committed  to  the  Elder  of  the 
bounds,  who  has  charge  of  the  same,  in  subordination  to 
the  Session. 

Our  principles  are  certainly  no  innovation  on  Presby- 
terianism,  since  we  have  shown  that  they  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  primitive  and  present  usages  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  *  and,  however 
much  we  as  a  Church  may  have  come  short  of  our  duty  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  we  are  happy  to  know  that  these 
principles  have  not  wholly  been  ignored  by  our  Elders. 
We  have  known  of  Sessions  of  our  Church,  which  have 
attemplfed,  and  that  with  much  success  and  great  benefit, 

*  The  Collections  of  Stuart  of  Pardovan  are  used  in  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.     All  our  quotations  save  one  are  taken  from  it. 
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to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  theoretical  views ;  and 
we  have  known  other  Sessions  to  adopt  one  or  another  of 
the  principles  of  action  recommended.  We  can  truly  say, 
we  never  knew  even  the  attempt  to  he  made  without  our 
seeing  good  as  the  result.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we  desire 
here  to  introduce  a  short  extract,  which  we  have  seen  in  a 
number  of  newspapers,  but  do  not  know  where  it  originated. 
The  Dr.  Richards  alluded  to  is  doubtless  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Richards,  successively  Pastor  at  Norristown  and 
Newark,  IS".  J.,  and  afterward  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Auburn.  These  "Facts  for  Elders"  bear  the  signature  of 
"J.  F.  T.. 
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Some  changes  for  the  worse  have  seemingly  taken  place  in  the 
practical  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Eldership.  The  day  was, 
when  the  Elders  of  the  Churches  constituted  a  very  efficient  band  of 
laborers,  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  to  admit,  dismiss  and 
discipline  members.  The  diary  of  an  Elder  in  one  of  our  leading 
Churches,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Dr.  Richards,  showed 
the  fact  that  the  Elders  divided  the  congregation  into  districts,  and 
visited  every  family  without  the  Pastor.  The  work  was  accomplished 
principally  in  the  evening,  it  being  found  difficult  to  meet"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diiferent  families  at  any  other  time.  The  Elders  went 
two  and  two,  conversing  and  praying  with  the  people.  The  appren- 
tices and  'help'  were  called  together  in  almost  all  cases,  and  that 
class,  so  much  neglected  in  our  day,  was  faithfully  warned.  The  diary 
alluded  to  states  the  interesting  fact,  that,  by  this  system,  many  cases 
were  brought  to  light  which  needed  the  spwial  attention  of  the  Pas- 
tor— such  as  professors  in  despondency  or  difficulty,  or  persons  in  an 
anxious  or  skeptical  state  of  mind.  Such  cases  .were  reported  to  Dr. 
Richards,  who  had  a  remarkable  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  R  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  very  many  persons,  who  need  and  wish  spiritual 
counsel,  are  very  reluctant  to  ask  it.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  sought  out,  they  will  obtain  the  much-needed  counsel;  otherwise, 
they  will  probably  go  without  it,  to  their  serious  injury.  In  the 
Church  alluded  to,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  often  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  such  persons,  that  the  Pastor  should  'happen  in'  so  oppor- 
tunely! They  sometimes  called  it 'a  special  Providence' — attaching 
to  it  the  quality  of  the  semi-miraculous,  whereas  the  mercy  came 
through  the  agency  of  efficient  Elders,  who  were  constantly  acting 
as  overseers  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  trust.  The  results,  as  I 
have  been  told,  were  remarkable,  since  scarce  a  communion  season 
occurred  without  additions  from  the  world.  People  abroad  spoke  ad- 
miringly of  the  Pastor,  as  a  successful  Minister,  gathering  jewels  for 
Christ.     And,  indeed,  they  could  not  say  too  much  of  his  searching, 
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and  often  tearful  sermons,  with  whicli  he  moved  his  great  congrega- 
tion. But,  undoubtedly,  long  before  this,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
successful  ministry  of  that  great  man  was,  in  part,  owing  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Elders^  all  of  whoni^  but  one^  have  '  departed  this  life, 
in  hope  of  a  better/ 

One  of  the  number  was  noted  for  the  single-eyed  service  which  he 
rendered  constantly  in  his  office  of  Elder.  Some  Elders  content 
themselves  with  visiting  the  people  occasionally  with  the  Pastor,  and 
their  visits  savor  so  much  of  the  official  as  to  keep  them  from  a  close 
contact  with  the  people.  There  is  no  ^happening  in'  at  the  right 
time,  not  merely  to  say  a  word  directly  on  religion,  but  to  show  sym- 
pathy with  this  sufferer,  to  encourage  this  widow,  and  to  speak  a  kind 
word  to  this  child  who  does  his  duty  at  school.  The  Elder  to  whom 
I  refer  was  noted  for  his  industry  in  business  and  his  promptness  in 
every  engagement  of  life ;  and  yet  he  was  more  noted  for  the  holy 
skill  he  manifested  in  using  up  the  "odds  and  ends"  of  time,  and  for 
making  even  his  times  of  business  occasions  for  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  For  instance,  he  has  an  item  of  business  'on  the 
hill,'  or  'down  town,'  and  going  or  returning  he  would  'just  run 
in'  to  see  'old  Mr.  A.,'  or  to  inquire  after  'Widow  B.'s  health,'  or  to 
ask  Mrs.  C.  if  she  did  not  need  a  little  help  in  paying  her  rent,  or  to 
drop  a  word  to  Mrs.  D.,  whom  he  saw  weeping  during  the  last  Sun- 
day's discourse.  And  so  scarcely  a  dav^passed  in  which  this  single- 
eyed  Elder  did  not  find  some  opportunity  to  bear  his  part  in  the  El- 
dership, even  in  the  busiest  season.  He  did  not  make  long  visits, 
usually.  >Very  often  he  would  stop  at  the  door,  and,  with  whip  and 
hat  in  hand,  say  a  'good  morning,'  with  some  good,  comforting  word, 
that  would  be  as  a  perpetual  sunbeam  in  the  house  after  he  was  gone. 
And  thus  he  circulated,  in  this  easy  and  effectual  way,  through  the 
congregation.  There  was  not  a  house  to  which  he  was  not  welcome, 
nor  a  person  to  whom  he^ould  not  speak  on  the  great  theme  which 
engrossed  his  affections.  When  he  died,  his  brethren  lamented  over 
him  as  an  extraordinary  worker,  and  a  good  man. 

"  In  this  case,  the  Elder  was  possessed  of  excellent  sense,  sound 
judgment,  much  intelligence  ;  but  at  the  foundation  of  his  admirable 
qualities  was  his  piety,  and  then  his  practical  recognition  of  the  solemn 
vows  he  had  made  when  ordained  as  an  Elder. 

"  I  recall  the  case  of  another  Elder,  famous  for  his  efficiency.  In 
him  there  was  no  guile,  and  he  had  that  directness  of  purpose  which 
often  gave  him  success  where  greater  tacticians  would  have  failed. 
He  had  great  clearness  of  mind  and  power  of  argument,  so  that,  in 
determining  his  own  duty,  he  was  not  very  liable  to  mistake,  and  then 
he  could  combat  the  wrong  positions  of  others.  But  it  was  not  mere 
intelligence  which  gave  him  his  power  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  an  ex- 
horter,  a  comforter,  a  pacificator.  It  was  rather  his  ripe  godliness, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  vows  he  had  made  as  an  Elder.  I  have 
known  him  to  meet,  successfully,  cases  of  perplexity  which  his  Pastor 
could  not,  and  which  he  ought  not,  to  undertake.     Our  dear  old  Elder 
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would  state  his  views  so  clearly,  so  lovingly,  and  yet  so  firmly,  that 
the  boldest  found  it  difficult  to  resist  him.  He,  too,  died  in  a  good 
old  age;  but  to  this  day,  those  who  knew  him  speak  of  him  with  a 
tenderness  which  shows  how  blessed  is  the  memory  of  a  faithful 
Elder." 

No  one  can  read  the  previous  discussion,  as  illustrated 
by  the  statement  just  quoted,  without  being  sadly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  our  Elders  generally  come 
far  short  of  their  duty.  Indeed,  the  conviction  that  such 
is  the  case  seems  to  be  very  general  among  the  Elders 
themselves,  as  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  various 
conventions  held  by  them  on  the  subject,  and  by  a  corres- 
ponding revival  of  interest  in  their  official  work,  seen  in 
many  places.  We  thank  God  for  it,  and  would  pray  that 
His  Holy  Spirit  may  descend  and  dwell  richly  in  the  hearts 
of  our  Elders,  so  that  they  may  obtain  grace  to  come  forth 
with  a  fresh  consecration  to  the  discharge  of  their  wdiole 
duty.  What  a  glorious  day  would  it  be  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  could  the  ten  thousand  ruling  Elders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  be  aroused  to  a  true  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility, and  be  led  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty^ !  What  wondrous  blessings  might  we 
not  expect  from  the  mighty  hand  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
upon  our  languishing  Churches  ! 

Hi  conclusion,  let  us  exhort  our  brethren  of  the  Ruling 
Eldership  to  consider,  prayerfully  and  solemnly,  their  duty 
and  their  accountability.  The  Apostle  commands  you  to 
"take  heed  to  yourselves^'"  as  well  as  to  the  flock.  This 
you  ought  to  do,  in  two  particulars.  1st.  You  are  to  take 
heed  that  you  seek  the  best  spiritual  gifts,  in  order  to  your 
own  fitness  for  the  work.  2d.  You  are  to  take  heed  that 
sin  be  not  found  at  your  door,  on  account  of  a  fearful  neg- 
lect of  your  ordination  vows,  as  well  as  of  the  gifts  which 
God  has  given  you.  So,  also,  you  are  commanded  to  mag- 
nify your  office,  which  is  a  common  duty  of  all  Church 
officers.  We,  who  are  officers  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
are    called    of   God    to   discharge    duties  which  He  de- 
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volves  upon  us,  according  to  our  respective  offices.  Let 
us,  therefore,  repent  of  our  sins  of  sliort-coming,  let  us 
bemoan  our  want  of  faith,  and,  taking  fresh  courage  in  the 
strength  of  our  covenant-keeping  God,  let  us  arise  and  go 
forth  to  the  work  to  which  lie  has  called  us,  and  let  us 
resolve  by  His  grace  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  to  fulfil 
every  trust,  looking  for  the  abundant  blessing  of  His  spirit, 
according  to  His  promise. 


ARTICLE   III. 

2d  MACCABEES  12  :  39-45;  A^D  PURGATORY 
AND  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 


In  the  163d  year  before  Christ  the  lion-hearted  Prince, 
Judas  Maccaboeus,  in  conducting  his  wars  against  the 
Syrian  Empire,  for  the  religious  and  civil  freedom  of  the 
Church  of  God,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  2d  Maccabees 
12 :  39-45,  marched  against  the  Syrian  General  Georgias, 
who  had  assembled  a  force  of  three  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse  in  the  Province  of  Idurrea,  of  which  he  was 
Governor.  In  the  battle  a  few  Israelites  were  slain;  Geor- 
gias was  taken  prisoner,  but  shortly  after  rescued  again ; 
and  when  the  contest  had  continued  long,  and  the  enemy 
were  weary,  Judas  called  upon  tlie  Lord  to  show  Himself 
their  helper  and  leader  of  the  battle;  and,  singing  psalms  in 
his  own  language  with  a  loud  voice,  and  rushing  unawares 
upon  Georgias  and  his  men,  put  them  to  flight,  and  after- 
wards, collecting  his  army,  retired  to  OdoUam,  a  city  near 
by,  to  purify  themselves  (as  the  custom  was),  and  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  in  the  same  place. 

The  day  following  the  Sabbath,  Judas  and  his  army 
came  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  their  brethren  who  had  been 
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slain  in  battle,  and  bury  tliem  with  their  kinsmen  in  tbeir 
fathers'  graves ;  and  under  the  coats  of  every  corpse  they 
founa  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites,  and 
although  taken  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  it  was  an 
act  forbidden  in  the  Law.  Deut.  7 :  1-6,  24-26.  When  in 
war  the  heathen  should  be  delivered  by  the  Lord  into  their 
hand,  saith  He,  "The  graven  images  of  their  Gods  shall  ye 
burn  with  fire ;  thou  shalt  not  divide  the  silver  or  the  gold 
that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  snared 
therein ;  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  Grod. 
Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house, 
lest  thou  be  an  accursed  thing  like  it ;  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a 
cursed  thing."  A  transgression  of  this  sort  by  Achan,  in 
former  times,  brought  judgment  "upon  Israel,  and  death 
upon  him.  Then  Judas  and  his  soldiers  saw  that  this  was 
the  cause  wherefore  their  brethren  were  slain  ;  they  there- 
fore praised  God  for  His  righteous  judgment,  and  besought 
Him  in  prayer  that  this  sin  might  wholly  be  put  out  of 
remembrance ;  that  is,  that  God  would  not  remember  it 
against  them  for  judgment.  The  noble  Judas  also  exhorted 
the  people,  with  this  dreadful  example  before  their  eyes, 
to  keep  themselves  from  sin ;  and,  making  a  collection 
throughout  the  army  of  two  thousand  drachms  of  silver, 
sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  provide  sin-offerings,  there  to  be 
offered  up  for  expiating  of  this  offence,  that  wrath  for  it 
might  not  fall  upon  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  as 
formerly  it  had  in  the  case  of  Achan.  2d  Mac.  12  :  33-45.* 
In  immediate  connection  with  this  collection  for  sacrifices 
at  Jerusalem,  the  following  statement  is  made  concerning 
Judas:  "He  sent  it,"  (the  silver,)  "to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a 
sin-offering,  doing  therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that 
he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection,  for  if  he  had  not  hoped 
that  they  that  were  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had 
been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.     And,  also, 
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in  that  he  perceived  that  there  was  great  favor  laid  up  for 
those  that  died  godly,  it  was  an  holy  and  good  thought, 
whereupon  he  made  a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  sin." — 2  Mac.  12:  43-45.  This 
is  the  famous  passage  adduced  out  of  this  book,  and  relied 
upon  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  part  proof  of  their  dogmas 
of  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  record  appealed  to,  and  this  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  which  the  attempt  is  formally  made  to 
date  these  errors  and  foist  them  into  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
they  require  a  brief  consideration. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  bound  up 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  follows  the  Greek  text  of  the 
authorized  edition  of  Sixtus  Fifth,  of  1587,  with  which  the 
Vulgate  does  not  agree, 'in  the  passage  before  us,  either  in 
language  or  punctuation  ;  but  by  interpolating  the  words 
^'- pro  pcccails  movtuoriun,''  in  the  43d  verse,  it  makes  Judas 
send  the  money  to  Jerusalem  "to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  dead,"  whereas  the  Greek  has  it  "to  oflier  sacrifice 
for  sin ;"  and,  again,  by  altering  the  punctuation  in  the 
45th  verse,  it  puts  a  full  stop  before  the  words  "it  was  a 
holy  and  good  thought,"  and  so,  making  a  46tli  verse, 
connects  tliem  with  the  closing  sentence,  which,  contrary 
to  the  Greek,  it  renders  thus :  "It  was  a  holy  and  good 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
from  sins."  "Whereas,  the  full  stop  in  the  Greek  is  after 
the  words  "it  was  a  holy  and  good  thought,"  that  is,  what 
Judas  had  done  in  the  way  of  having  sacrifices  offered  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  holy  and  good  thought — a  thing  most 
proper  to  be  done.  Then  follows  the  closing  sentence, 
marked  by  the  Greek  particle,  in  this  place  illative, 
"wherefore,  or  whereupon,  he  made  reconciliation  or  ex- 
piation for  the  dead,  that  sin  might  be  remitted."  The 
Vulgate  bends  the  passage  to  the  support  of  the  dogma  of 
"Praying  for  the  Dead"  beyond  the  allowance  of  the  Greek 
text.      (Dr.   Cotton,   in  his   Maccabees,  punctuates  differ- 
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ently  from  the  Greek,  the  Vulgate,  and  our  common 
Apocryphal  translation,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to  rescue 
the  passage  from  perversion.) 

These  criticisms,  in  the  main,  were  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Rev.  Richard  Arnald,  in  his  "Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Maccabees  andEsdras;"  and  any  one  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining  them  will  not  only  see  their 
justness,  but  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  pas- 
sage in  the  original,  from  the  41st  to  the  45th  verses,  will 
assent  to  his  conclusion.  Says  he:  "It  is  most  probable 
that  Judas  thought  of  nothing  less  than  Purgatory  in  this 
action,  for  the  money  sent  to  Jerusalem  was  for  a  sin-oiFer- 
ing,  to  expiate  or  take  away  the  guilt  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  sum  was  a  general 
contribution,  according  to  the  appointment.  Lev.  4 :  13. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  what  was  here  done  by  Judas  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  but  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  remainder  that  were  living,  that 
the  judgment  of  G-od  might  not  overtake  the  rest." 
l!^either  Archbishop  Usher,  nor  Dean  Prideaux,  take  any 
notice  of  this  passage ;  and  we  judge  that  their  silence 
indicates  their  unfavorable  opinion  of  it. 

" It  deserves  to  be  noticed,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  "that  no 
mention  of  any  such  offering  or  idea,  as  that  which  is  in- 
serted here,  is  found  either  in  the  Second  (the  First)  Book  of 
Maccabees,  chap.  5 :  65,  or  in  the  Fifth,  chap.  14 :  4,  5, 
although  the  same  portion  of  history  is  there  treated  of." 
And  let  it  be  added,  that  Josephus  is,  tliroughout  his  whole 
"Antiquities"  and  "Wars  of  the  Jews,"  totally  silent  in 
respect  to  any  such  belief  being  entertained  by  the  Israelites ; 
and  in  his  admirable  summary  of  the  religious  faith  and 
practice  of  his  own  chosen  nation,  in  his  second  book  against 
Apion,  §§  15-31,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  such 
doctrines  as  Prayers  for  the  Dead  and  Purgatory ;  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  nation  knew  any  thing  of  them,  nor  do  we 
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trace  even  a  shadow  of  tliem  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
learned,  but  fanciful  and  allegorical,  Philo  Judaeus,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Josephus  ;  nor  is  there  a  solitary  passage 
in  the  whole  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  that  can  be  produced  in  support  of  them,  which 
candid  Roman  Catholics  admit.  Allowing  the  passage  in 
2d  Maccabees  to  assert  that  Judas  and  his  men  offered 
sacrifices  and  prayers  for  the  dead  soldiers  slain  in  battle, 
for  their  sin,  (which  really  is  not  the  case,)  then  prayer  for 
the  dead  is  all  it  does  assert,  and  not  one  word  does  it  ad- 
vance for  Purgatory ;  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  not 
found  in  it,  nor  can  it  be  adduced  in  proof  However,  let 
the  passage  assert  what  it  may  of  such  dogmas,  our  con- 
clusive reply  is,  the  Book  in  which  it  occurs  is  Apocryphal, 
it  forms  no  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  authority  in  settling  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

But,  to  dispose  of  these  dogmas,  we  may  show  what  they 
are,  as  held  by  the  Romish  Church ;  whence  they  origina- 
ted ;  when  they  were  introduced  into  the  creed  of  that 
Church,  and,  also,  that  they  are  without  foundation  in 
Scripture,  and  are  gross  and  destructive  errors. 

The  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Session  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  touching  Purgatory,  runs  thus  :  "  Whereas,  the 
Catholic  Church,  instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has,  from 
the  sacred  writings  and  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
taught  in  sacred  Councils,  and  very  recently  in  this  oecu- 
menical Synod,  (Ses.  6,  Can.  30.,  Ses.  22,  Can.  3.,)  that 
there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  there  detained  are 
relieved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  chiefly  by  the  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  Holy  Synod  enjoins  on 
Bishops  that  they  diligently  strive  that  the  sound  doctrine, 
touching  Purgatory,  delivered  by  the  Holy  Fathers  and 
sacred  Councils,  be  believed,  held,  taught,  and  every  where 
proclaimed  by  the  faithful  of  Christ.  But  let  the  more 
difficult  and  subtle  questions,  and  those  which  tend  not  to 
edification,  and  from  which,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no 
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increase  of  piety,  be  excluded  from  popular  discourses 
before  the  uneducated  multitude.  In  like  manner,  such 
things  as  are  uncertain,  or  which  labor  under  an  appear- 
ance of  error,  let  them  not  allow  to  be  made  public  and 
treated  of.  But  those  things  which  tend  to  a  certain  kind 
of  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  which  savour  of  filthy  lucre, 
let  them  prohibit  as  scandals  and  stumbling-blocks  of  the 
faithful.  And  let  the  Bishops  take  care  that  the  sufirages 
of  the  faithful  who  are  living,  to  wit:  the  sacrifices  of 
masses,  prayers,  alms-givings,  and .?  other  works  of  piety, 
which  have  been  wont  to  be  performed  by  the  faithful  for 
the  other  faithful  departed,  be  piously  and  devoutly  per- 
formed according  to  the  institutes  of  the  Church,  and  that 
what  things  soever  are  done  on  their  behalf,  from  the 
endowments  of  testators,  or  in  other  ways,  be  discharged, 
not  in  a  negligent  manner,  but  diligently  and  accurately,  by 
the  Priests  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  others  who 
are  bound  to  render  this  service."  And  again.  Session  the 
Twenty-second,  chapter  2d,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
being  propitiatory  as  well  for  the  living  as  the  dead: 
"  And,  inasmuch  as  in  this  Divine  sacrifice,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  Mass,  that  same  Christ  is  contained  and  im- 
molated in  a  bloodless  manner,  who  once  offered  Himself 
in  a  bloody  manner  on  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  the  Holy  Synod 
teaches  that  this  sacrifice  is  truly  propitiatory,  and  that,  by 
means  thereof,  this  is  effected,  that  we  obtain  mercy  and 
find  grace  in  convenient  aid,  if  we  draw  nigh  unto  God, 
contrite  and  penitent,  with  a  true  heart  and  upright  faith, 
with  fear  and  reverence.  For  the  Lord,  appeased  by  the 
oblation  thereof,  and  granting  the  grace  and  gift  of  peni- 
tence, forgives  even  heinous  crimes  and  sins.  For  the  vic- 
tim is  one  and  the  same,  the  same  now  offering  by  the  min- 
istry of  Priests,  who  then  offered  Himself  on  the  Cross,  the 
manner  alone  of  offering  being  different.  The  fruits,  in- 
deed, of  which  oblation,  of  that  bloody  one  to  wit,  are 
most  plentifully  received  through  this  bloodless  one,  so  far 
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is  this  latter  from  derogating  in  any  way  from  that  former 
(oblation).  "Wherefore,  not  only  for  the  sins,  punishments, 
satisfactions,  and  other  necessities  of  the  faithful  who  are 
alive,  but  also  for  those  who  are  departed  in  Christ  and 
who  are  not  as  yet  fully  purified  (purged),  is  it  rightly 
offered,  agreeably  to  a  tradition  of  the  Apostles."  Aud 
again,  in  the  same  Session,  Canon  3d:  "If  any  one  shall 
say,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  only  a  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  that  it  is  a  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  ofi'ered  on  the  Cross,  but  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice;  or  that  it  avails  him  only  who  receiveth,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead  for 
sins,  punishments,  satisfactions  and  other  necessities,  let 
him  be  anathema!"  And  once  more,  in  Session  6th,  "On 
Justification,"  Canon  30th:  "If  any  one  shall  say  that,  after 
the  grace  of  Justification  received  unto  every  penitent  sin- 
ner, the  guilt  is  so  remitted,  and  the  penalty  of  eternal 
punishment  so  blotted  out,  that  there  remains  not  any  pen- 
alty of  temporal  punishment  to  be  discharged,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next  in  Purgatory,  before  the  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  can  be  laid  open — let  him  be 
anathema!  "  On  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Part  L,  ch.  IV.,  "  Of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,"  Question  50,  it  is  said:  "That 
by  the  Eucharist  are  remitted  and  pardoned  lighter  sins, 
commonly  called  venial,  should  not  be  matter  of  doubt ; — 
sins  of  which  the  mind  has  no  strong  perception,  and  in 
which  it  has  no  prevailing  delight."  And  Question  67: 
"The  Eucharist  was  instituted  by  Christ  for  two  purposes; 
one  that  it  might  be  the  heavenly  food  of  our  souls,  enabling 
us  to  support  and  preserve  spiritual  life  :  the  otlier,  that  the 
Cluircli  might  have  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  by  which  our  sins 
might  be  expiated,  and  our  Heavenly  Father,  oft-times 
grievously  ofiended  by  our  crimes,  might  be  turned  away 
from  wrath  to  mercy,  from  the  severity  of  just  chastisement 
to  clemency."     And  Question  73:  "  We,  therefore,  confess 
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that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is,  and  ought  to  be  considered, 
one  and  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the  Cross :  for  the 
victim  is  one  and  the  same,  namely,  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
offered  Himself  once  only  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
the  Cross.     The  bloody  and  unbloody  victim  are  not  two, 
but  one  victim  only,  whose  sacrifice  is  daily  renewed  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Lord,  'Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me.'"     And  Question  75 :    ''The 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  truly  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  which 
God  is  appeased  and   rendered   propitious  to  us."     And 
Question  76 :  "  That  such  is  the  efiicacy  of  this  sacrifice, 
that  its  benefits  extend  not  only  to  the  celebrant  and  com- 
municant, but  to  all  the  faithful,  whether  living  with  us  on 
earth,  or  already  numbered  with  those  who  are  dead  in  the 
Lord,  but  whose  sins  have  not  yet  been  fully  expiated. 
J^^'or,  according  to  the  most  authentic  Apostolic  tradition,  it 
is  not  less  available  when  oflered  for  them,  than  when 
ofifered  for  the  sins  of  the  living,  their  punishments,  satis- 
factions, calamities,  and  difiaculties  of  every  sort." 

But  this  is  not  all  the  light  we  have  as  to  this  dogma 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  turn  to  Part  I.  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Chapter  YI.  of  the 
Fifth  Article  of  the  Creed,  "lie  descended  into  Hell,"  it  is 
taught,  Question  2:  "By  the  word  Hell  is  not  here  meant 
the  grave,  as  some  have,  not  less  impiously  than  ignorantly, 
imagined;  but  Hell  here  signifies  those  hidden  abodes  in 
which  are  detained  the  souls  that  have  not  obtained  heavenly 
bliss  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  word  is  used  in  many  passages 
of  Scripture— Phil.  2  :  10 ;  Acts  2  :  24."  And  in  Question  3 : 
"  These  abodes,  however,  are  not  all  of  one  and  the  same 
kind ;  for  amongst  them  is  that  most  loathsome  and  dark 
prison,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  damned,  together  with  the 
unclean  spirits,  are  tortured  in  eternal  and  inextinguishable 
fires.  This  place  is  also  called  Gehenna,  the  bottomless 
pit — and,  in  its  literal  signification,  Hell."  This  is  the  first 
of  these  hidden  abodes.     "There  is,  also,  the  fire  of  Pur- 
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gatory,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  just  are  purified  by  pun- 
ishment for  a  stated  time,  to  the  end  that  they  may  he  ad- 
mitted into  their  eternal  country,  into  which  nothing  defiled 
entereth."  This  Purgatory  is  the  second  of  these  hidden 
abodes.  "  Lastly,  a  third  sort  of  receptacle  is  that  in  which 
were  received  the  souls  of  the  saints  who  died  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  where,  without  any  sense 
of  pain,  sustained  by  the  blessed  hope  of  redemption,  they 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  abode."  This  third  place  is  "Abraham's 
bosom."  N"ow,  the  soul  of  Christ,  after  His  death  on  the 
Cross,  descended  into  Hell — into  these  hidden  abodes ;  not 
into  the  first,  which  is  the  true  Hell,  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance,  but  into  the  second  and  the  third,  that  is,  into 
Purgatory  and  Abraham's  bosom — to  liberate  from  "Abra- 
ham's bosom"  the  souls  of  the  just  who  died  and  were 
borne  there  before  His  advent,  and  introduce  them,  through 
the  merits  of  His  passion,  into  Heaven  itself;  for  none  could 
go  to  Heaven  until  Christ  should  die  ! — and,  also,  to  liberate 
from  Purgatory  the  souls  of  the  just  who  had  died  in- 
debted to  the  Divine  justice,  and  were  purified  in  the  fire  of 
Purgatory — according  to  Questions  5  and  6.  "Wherefore, 
until  He  died  and  rose  again.  Heaven  was  closed  against 
every  child  of  Adam;  and  the  souls  of  the  just,  on  their 
departure  from  this  life,  were  borne  to  tlie  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham; or,  as  is  still  the  case  with  those  who  have  something 
to  be  expiated,  and  die  indebted  (to  the  Divine  justice), 
were  purified  in  the  fire  of  Purgatory."  And  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Question  6  implies  that  these  hidden  abodes 
are  "the  utmost  recesses  of  the  earth."  "He,"  tliat  is, 
Christ,  "penetrates  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  earth, 
that  He  might  trans])ort  into  bliss  the  souls  most  dear  to 
Him,  whose  deliverance  from  thence  He  had  achieved." 

According  to  these  citations,  it  appears  that  Purgatory  is 
a  place  to  which  the  truly  redeemed  by  Christ  go ;  who, 
although  they  have  remission  of  sins,  as  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, yet  are  liable  to  some  temporal  punishment  yet  re- 
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maining  upon  them,  or  for  some  blemishes  or  defects  of 
venial  sins  for  which  they  had  not  repented;  and  suffer 
punishment  and  are  purified  by  fire  for  the  same,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  before  admission  into  Heaven 
itself.  Where  Purgatory  is  situated,  beyond  a  general  lo- 
cation "in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  earth,"  no  one  pre- 
sumes to  say.  And  again:  That  "Prayers  for  the  Dead," 
these  pious  dead  in  Purgatory,  are  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  Purgatory ;  for  prayers  avail  not  for  the  wicked,  who 
go  to  Hell  immediately,  without  hope;  nor  for  the  just, 
who  die  without  owing  any  temporal  punishment  and  with- 
out venial  sin,  and  ascend  directly  to  Heaven,  without  stop- 
ping in  Purgatory,  and  consequently  need  no  prayers,  being 
supremely  happy.  Abraham's  bosom  being  now  empty, 
there  are  no  souls  to  be  prayed  for  there.  It  follows,  that 
if  there  be  no  Purgatory,  there  can  be  no  prayers  for  the 
dead.  And  again :  That  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  in 
Purgatory  are  subjected  to  fires  that  are  both  purifying  and 
penal ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  torments,  and  the  kind, 
and  degree,  and  continuance  of  the  pains,  are  left  to  imagi- 
nation, which  has  been  stretched  to  give  vividness  to  the 
horrors  and  miseries  that  dwell  there.  And  lastly:  Accord- 
ing to  the  citations,  "the  souls  detained  in  Purgatory  are 
relieved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  chiefly  by  the 
acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  The  sufi'rages  consist  in 
"sacrifices  of  Masses,"  which  the  faithful  procure  to  be 
offered,  by  the  Priests,  for  the  dead,  for  which  payment  is 
made  in  money,  or  in  other  forms, — "by  prayers,"  offered 
by  the  faithful,  or  by  the  Priests  for  them  ;  "by  alms-giving 
and  other  works  of  piety,"  which  are  meritorious  for  the 
relief  of  the  departed;  and  by  "endowments  of  testators," 
or  others,  for  the  payment  for  Masses  and  prayers  by  the 
"Priests  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  are 
bound  to  render  this  service."  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
(which  can  be  offered  by  the  Priests  alone)  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  relief  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  all  the 
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suffrages  of  the  faitlifal  turn  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Mass, 
and  demand  it  to  be  offered.  Hence,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
so  far  as  they  are  efficacious,  go  through  the  priesthood, 
and  enhance  the  power  and  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  literally  holds  the  key  of  Purgatory, 
but  is  wholly  unable  to  assure  the  faithful  how  long  the 
souls  of  their  friends  may  be  detained  in  that  miserable 
place,  nor  to  what  extent  they  must  suffer,  nor  in  what  way 
their  suffrages,  on  their  behalf,  are  applied  for  their  benefit, 
whether  the  Lord  receives  them  in  the  way  of  satisfaction 
or  intercession.  Such  are  these  dogmas  of  Purgatory  and 
Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

If  next  we  inquire  whence  they  originated  ?  the  answer 
is,  not  from  the  Scriptures,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  I^ew 
Testament,  as  will  presently  appear ;  not  from  the  Revela- 
tion of  God,  but  from  the  imagination  of  man — and  this  is  a 
matter  of  history.  The  ideas  of  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for 
the  Dead  are  plainly  of  heathen  origin,  and  consist  of  a 
transfer  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  their  Hades,  to  Christianity;  and  its  teachings 
were  made  to  harmonize  therewith.  The  philosophy  with 
which  the  Church  was  corrupted,  above  all  others,  from 
the  second  century  after  Christ  to  the  sixth,  was  that  of 
Plato,  esteemed  by  many  the  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, and  who  confessed  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
a  Divine  instructor,  who  might  direct  men  how  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  God  and  their  fellow  creatures.  He 
was  born  429  before  Christ  and  died  B.  C.  347,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  82  years,  after  having  diffused  his  peculiar 
tenets  with  great  success.  His  philosophy,  and  that  of  his 
disciples,  was  studied  and  embraced  by  many  of  the  early 
Ministers  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  as  their  writings 
prove,  and  in  no  place  was  it  taught  and  blended  with 
Cliristianity  more  successfully  than  in  the  celebrated  school 
in  Alexandria.  And  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
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the  Church,  in  the  first  century,  we  are  indebted   entirely 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Clement 
(who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  gives  no  informa- 
tion on  the  points  in  hand),  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as 
they  are  termed,  wrote  in  the  second  century.     Dr.  Mos- 
heim's  remarks  on  the  History  of  Religion  in  the  second 
century  (vol.  I.,  part  H.,  ch.  3,  §§  1-3)  convey  the  whole 
truth  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory : 
"  Erom  this  venerable  simplicity,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Christian 
system,   "insensibly  there  was  a  considerable  departure: 
from  two  principal  causes.     The  first  lay  in  the  disposition 
of  certain  teachers,  who  wished  to  make  Christianity  ap- 
pear in  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  philosophy,   and 
who  thought  it  elegant  to  state  Christian  precepts  in  the 
language  of  philosophers,  jurists,  and  rabbins,  etc.     Who- 
ever wishes  for  an  example,  need  only  consider  what  began 
to  be  taught  in  this   age   respecting  the   state   of  souls 
when  separated  from  the  body.     Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
simply  taught  that  the    spirits  of  holy   men,  on   leaving 
the  body,  were  received  to   Heaven ;    and  that  those    of 
the  wicked  were  remanded  to  Hell.     And  this  satisfied 
the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  in  whom  there  was  more  piety 
than  curiosity.     But  this   plain   doctrine   was   materially 
injured,  when  Christians  were  induced  to  agree  with  the 
Platonics  and  others,  that  only  the  souls  of  heroes,  and  men 
of  distinguished  abilities,  were  raised  to  Heaven ;   while 
those  of  others,  being  weighed  down  by  their  sensual  pro- 
pensities, sunk  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  could  never 
attain  to  the  world  of  light  till  cleansed  from  their  pollu- 
tions.    Prom  the  time  that  this  opinion  began  to  prevail, 
the  martyrs   only   were   represented   and   believed  to   be 
happy  immediately  after  death ;  and  others  were  assigned 
to  some  obscure  region,  in  which  they  were  detained  till 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  till  their  impurities, 
which  disqualified  them  for  Heaven,  should  be  removed 
from  them.     From  this  source,  how  numerous  and  how  vast 
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the  errors  ?  "What  vain  ceremonies  ?  What  monstrous  su- 
perstitions  took  their  rise?"  Plato  believed  "that  souls 
w^ere  cleansed  by  the  torments  they  endured."  His  views 
were  adopted  by  some  of  the  distinguished  Fathers,  and  the 
errors  of  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  may  be 
traced  mainly  to  the  influence  of  his  philosophy.  Virgil, 
in  the  sixth  Book  of  his  ^neid  (B.  C.  25),  gives  a  full  and 
graphic  description  of  the  heathen  Purgatory,  and  this 
description  is  the  prototype  of  all  the  descriptions  of  that 
imaginary  place  of  woes  which  have  since  flowed  from 
the  pens  of  Eoman  Catholic  writers,  both  in  prose  and  po- 
etry. "  In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  notion  was 
broadied,  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  to  announce  to  the  souls  of  the  Patriarchs  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  work,  and  to  conduct  them  with  Him  into 
His  glorious  Kingdom;"  also,  "the  assumption,  that  the  t^ue 
happiness  ^or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed,  does  not 
comfnence  till  after  the  general  judgmei^^t  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  which  appeared  to  render  necessary 
the  belief  in  an  intermediate  state ;  the  soul  was  supposed 
to  remain  there,  from  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the 
body,  to  the  said  catastrophe  "  !  Next  followed  the  idea  of 
^'purifying  fire."  The  teachings  among  the  divines  of  these 
centuries,  and  onwards  to  the  seventh  century,  on  the  state 
of  souls  between  death  and  judgment,  were  various,  and 
unsettled  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
way  was  finally  prepared  for  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 
In  the  subsequent  centuries,  the  conceits  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  Latin  Church  (not,  indeed,  embraced  by  all) 
divided  Heaven  into  three  parts,  the  visible,  or  the  firmament, 
the  spiritual,  where  saints  and  angels  dwell,  and  the  intel- 
lectual, where  the  blessed  behold  the  face  of  God ;  and  Hell, 
first,  into  Hell  proper,  where  devils  and  the  damned  dw^ell ; 
second,  into  the  subterranean  regions  intermediate  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  which  were  divided  into,  first.  Purgatory, 
which  lies  nearest  to  Hell;  second,  limbus  infantum,  where 
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all  children  remain,  who  die  unbaptized;  and  third,  limhus 
patrum,  or  Abraham's  bosom,  the  abode  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  to  whom  Christ  went  and  preached. 

The  time  when  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with  others 
equally  erroneous,  was  formally  recognized  in  the  Latin 
Church,  is  a  fact  in  history!  "Gregory  L,  called  'the 
Great'  who  was  created  Pope  in  A.  D.  590,  may  rightly 
be  called  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  if  in- 
vention it  was.  On  the  one  hand,  he  laid  down  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  as  an  article  of  faith ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
was  the  first  writer  who  clearly  propounded  the  idea  of  a 
deliverance  from  Purgatory  by  intercessory  prayer,  by 
Masses  for  the  dead,  and  adduced  instances  in  support  of 
his  view,  to  which  he  himself  attached  credit;"  and  from 
his  day  onward,  his  views  were  more  generally  adopted, 
until,  by  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Catechism  based  upon  them.  Purgatory 
and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  became  dogmas  of  that  Church, 
to  be  believed  and  taught  under  the  penalty  of  Anathema  !* 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  dogma  of  Purgatory,  if  we 
trace  its  rise  historically,  which  we  prefer  doing,  consists  in 
the  denial  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  unchanging  hap- 
piness of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  and  misery  of  the  souls 
of  the  wicked,  immediately  after  death.  All  the  errors  of 
a  doctrinal  kind,  touching  the  perpetual  and  saving  efi&cacy 
of  the  one  sacrifice  offered  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross  ; 
the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  nature  of  Justification 
and  Sanctification ;  the  merit  of  the  personal  sufferings  of 
sinners  to  relieve  them  from  punishment ;  and  the  purify- 
ing nature  of  fire  on  redeemed  souls,  and  more  besides, 
have  ajl  been  bottomed  upon  this  error,  and  cluster  around, 
and  have  been  shaped  to  conform  to  it ;  and  with  its  des- 
truction they  all  vanish  into  thin  air. 


*  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines,  §§  69,  77,  141,  206,  208,  226,  260,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historians,  and  their  Authorities. 
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That  the  souls  of  men  are  unchangeably  happy  or  miser- 
able, immediately  after  death,  the  following  testimony  from 
Scripture  will  show.  First:  The  whole  race,  under  the 
covenant  of  works,  fell  with  Adam  in  his  first  transgression, 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  were  exposed,  by  reason  of 
both  original  and  actual  sin,  to  punishment  in  Hell  forever.* 
''All  sin  being  a  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgres- 
sion of,  the  law  of  God,  which  is  holy,  just  and  good,  de- 
serves the  eternal  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  although  all  sins 
are  not  equally  heinous,  some  by  reason  of  various  aggra- 
vations being  more  so  than  others;"  which  brings  us  to 
this  truth,  that  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  all  sin  is 
eternal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is  the  same,  but 
the  degree  of  punishment  is  different,  varying  with  the 
character  of  the  sin,  whether  heinous  or  otherwise ;  and 
consequently,  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  God  Himself,  the 
great  Judge  of  all,  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
sins  of  men,  as  to  call  some  venial  and  others  mortal — a 
distinction  fabricated  to  meet  the  idea  of  Purgatory,  and  to 
furnish  subjects  for  its  fires. f 

Second :  The  only  and  all-sufficient  expiation  for  sin,  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  is  the  blood  of  Christ  our  Redeemer. 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
By  His  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
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His  suft'cring  and  death  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law  on  our  behalf.  He  has  effected  complete  and 
eternal  redemption  for  all  His  people  who  believe  in  Him. 
Their  obedience,  or  their  suffering,  no  matter  how  or  where 
rendered,  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form,  delivers  them  from 
wrath,  or  forms  any  portion  of  their  justification  before 


*  Gen.  2  :  15-17  ;  Eccl.  15  :  21-22  ;  Acts  17  :  26  ;  Rom.  6  :  23  ;  John  3  :  14- 
3G;  5  :  24  ;  1  Cor.  6:  9-10;  .James  1  :  15  ;  1  John  5:  11-12;  Rev.  21  :  8-27; 
Ps.  9  :   17  ;  11 :  6  ;  Rom.  1  :   18  ;  2  :   6-11. 

f  1  John,  3:4;  Rom.  7  :  12  ;  Dcut.  27:  26;  Gal.  3:  10;  Matt.  25:  41-46; 
Mark  9:  42-48;  Heb.  2 :  2-3;  Ezra  9:  14;  Ps.  78:  17;  32:  56;  Luke  12  : 
47-48;  Rom.  2:  1-29;  Heb.  10:  29;  James  2 :  10-11;  Ezk.  18:  4. 
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God.     Clirist  Jesus  performs  the  whole.     So  that,  when 
we  believe  in   Him,  we  imniediately  pass  from  death  to 
life ;   the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us ;    God 
justifies  us  in  Him,  and  lays  nothing  more  to  the  charge 
of  His  elect,  nor  can  they  ever  more  come  under  condem-  - 
nation ;    the  law  is  satisfied  for  all  time  and  for  all  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and  we  are  no  longer  enemies 
hut  children ;  He  is  no  longer  our  ofiended  Judge,  but  our 
reconciled  Father.     Hence,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Cal- 
vin Inst.,  Book  in.,  ch.  5  and  6:  ^'Purgatory  is  a  pernicious 
fiction  of  Satan,  that  makes  void  the  Cross  of  Christ,  intol- 
erably insults  the  Divine  mercy,  and  weakens  and  over- 
turns our  faith.     For  what  is  their  Purgatory  but  a  satis- 
faction for  sins,  paid  after  death,  by  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased ?     Thus  the  notion  of  satisfaction  being  overthrown. 
Purgatory  itself  is  imniediately  subverted  from  its  very 
foundations.     The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  satisfaction, 
expiation  and  purgation  for  the  sins  of  the  faithful.     What 
is  the  necessary  inference,  but  that  Purgatory  is  nothing 
but  a  horrible  blasphemy  against  Christ."* 

And  further,  that  all  this  was  efiected  by  our  Lord  once 
and  forever,  when  He  ofiered  up  Himself  upon  the  Cross, 
where  Ilis  precious  body  was  broken  and  His  blood  shed 
for  our  sins ;  neither  was  He  ever  more,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  either  to  repeat  this  sacrifice  of  Himself,  or  to 
make  it,  through  any  ordinance  in  the  Church,  a  perpetual 
oblation,  to  be  ofiered  at  any  time  and  for  any  purpose,  by 
either  ministers  or  people  !  Hence,  the  perpetual  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  is  an  invention  of  man,  and  a  monstrous  blas- 
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*Isa.  9:  6-7;  53:  1-12;  Matt.  1:  20-21;  Thil.  2  :  58 ;  Gal.  4:  4-5;  John 
8  :  16  ;  1  Tim.  2:5-6;  1  John  4 :  9-10  ;  John  10  :  27-30 ;  Rom.  8  :  28-26  ;  6  : 
1-11;  Prov.  15:  8;  Rom.,  chap.  1,  2  and  3 ;  Gal.  2:  16;  3:  10;  6:  12-15;  2 
Tim.  1:9;  Titus  3 :  5;  Phil.  8:9;  John  14:  6;  Acts  4 :  12;  Jer.  23:  6;  Titus 
2:  11-14;  Rom.  8:  29-39;  Col.  2:  9-10;  1  Cor.  1:  30-81;  Ilcb.  5:9;  Eph. 
1 :  1-28,  etc.,  etc. 
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pliemy.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  commemorative  of  the  one 
sacrifice,  but  is  not,  in  any  "sense  whatever,  the  sacrifice 
itself.* 

Third:  The  sanctification  of  the  elect,  and  their. final  pre- 
paration for  Heaven,  is  purely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  He  carries  on  immediately  by  His  own  gracious 
influences  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer;  and  mediately 
through  the  Word  or  truth  of  God,  which  is  applied  to  the 
soul,  as  it  is  read,  or  preached,  or  spoken,  or  remembered ; 
or  as  it  is  impressed  by  the  ordinances  of  God's  House,  or 
by  the  providential  dealings  of  God  towards  itself  or  others, 
and  especially  in  the  form  of  afflictions  and  fatherly  chas- 
tisements ;  and  no  means  of  any  kind  are  efficacious  inde- 
pendent of  the  ever  blessed  Spirit.  And  the  sanctification 
of  the  believer,  and  his  preparation  for  Heaven,  is  consum- 
mated in  this  world,  and  in  this  only ;  death  terminates  the 
work.  And,  finally,  the  trials  and  afflictions  to  which  the 
Lord's  people  are  subjected,  as  means  of  their  sanctification, 
are  disciplinary,  and  not  penal,  in  their  nature  and  intent ; 
they  are  expressions  of  a  tender  Father,  made  in  love  to 
their  souls,  and  not  manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
and  unreconciled  Judge,  searching  for  the  uttermost  farth- 
ing of  the  debt  of  the  believing  sinner  to  Divine  Justice, 
when  that  debt  has  already  been  fully  and  forever  paid  by 
Christ,  his  surety  and  substitute.  Hence,  there  is  no  such 
distinction  made  in  Scripture  between  guilt  and  punish- 
ment as  is  contended  for;  no  such  view  of  justification  as 
that  the  guilt  of  the  penitent  sinner  is  remitted,  and  the 
penalty  of  eternal  punishment  forever  blotted  out,  yet  that 
there  are  temporal  punishments  for  sins  to  be  borne  by 
believers,  either  in  this  world  or  in  Purgatory  in  the  world 
to  come ;  even  dreadful  sufferings,  both  penal  and  purify- 


*Heb.  9:  11-28;  1  Pet.  2:24;  3:18;  Heb.  V :  23-27  ;  10-11-18;  1:3; 
Acts  2:  32-36;  John  19:  30;  Matt.  26:  26-29;  1  Cor.  11:  23-29;  10:  16-17; 
John  6  :   35-63. 
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mg,  for  sins  unrepented  of,  or  blemishes  still  existing  at 
death  !  Christ  has  paid  the  debt,  and  God,  by  His  provi- 
dential care  over  His  people,  will  keep  them  in  life  until 
they  are  made  meet  by  His  Holy  Spirit  for  the  inheritance 
of  Heaven,  and  then  death  opens  the  way.  No  horrid  fires 
are  necessary  to  be  kindled  around  the  disembodied  spirit, 
either  for  its  perfect  justification  or  sanctification.* 

Fourth :  This  world  is  the  only  place  where  souls  are 
saved  or  lost,  and  that  entirely  so  ;  and  there  are  but  two 
places  to  v^hich  they  go  in  the  eternal  world,  according  to 
the  characters  which  they  have  formed  in  this — the  righteous 
to  Heaven,  and  the  wicked  to  Hell.f 

Fifth:  Into  one  or  other  of  these  places  the  souls  of 
men  go  immediately  and  unchangeably  after  death — the 
righteous  into  Heaven,  the  wicked  into  Hell !  Their 
bodies  are  raised  in  the  last  day,  and  their  souls,  that  have 
existed  apart,  are  reunited  to  them,  and  then,  after  the 
general  Judgment,  in  soul  and  body,  they  return  to  their 
respective  places,  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell,  as  beforcj 


*Gen.  6:  3;  Ps.  51 :  5-12;  Jer.  4 :  4;  Acts  IV :  14;  John  1 :  12-13,3:  8-8 
Gal.  6:  15;  Eph.  2:  1-5;  Col.  2:  13;  Titus  3 :  4-7 ;  Jas.  1:  18;  1  Pet.  1:  23 
1  John  2:  29;  3:  9;  1  Pet.  1:  22-23;  Col.  1:  3-6;  Luke  24:  45;  John  6 
43-45  ;  Rom.  9 :  16  ;  1  Cor.  3:5-7;  2  Cor.  3 :  14-17  ;  4:3-5;  Eph.  11 :  17-18 
1  Cor.  11:  23-24;  Gen.  22:1-42;  36:45;  4:5;  Ruth.  1 :  20-21 ;  2  Sam.  12 
7,13-23;   Ps.  67;    Jas.  5 :  11;    Heb.  12:    5-11;   Rev.  3 :  19;    Rom.8:  18-39 

1  Cor.  11:  32;  Ps.  94:  12-13;  2  Cor.  4:  7-18,  etc.,  etc.;  Phil.  1:  6;  20:  24 
Heb.  9:  27;  Eccl.  12:  7;  9:5-6;  Ps.  17:  15;  Luke  12:  40;  John  14:  1-3 
17:  24;  2  Cor.  5:  1-11. 

fPs.  95:  7-11;  Heb.  3  :  13-19;  John9:4;  Matt.  7:  13-14;  2  Cor.  5 :  10 
6:  1-2;  Heb.  9:  27;  Eccl.  9:5-6;  12:  7,  etc.,  etc.;  Ps.  139:  8;  Job  11:  8 
Amos  9:2;    Matt.  11  :  23 ;    18:8-9;    Mark  9  :  43^4  ;   Gen.  5  :  24 ;    Heb.  1 :  6 

2  Kings  2:  1-11;  Heb.  11:  8-16;  Ps.  73:  24-25;  17:  15;  Titus  1 :  2;  Heb.  11 
24-27;  Ps.  57:  87;  Num.  23:  10;  Prov.  14:  32;  Ps.  23:  4;  1  Pet.  1 :  4;  Heb 
10:  34;  Matt.  6:  12;  Phil.  3:  20;  Col.  1:53;  1:3;  Heb.  4:  11;  11:  1-22 
2  Cor.  5 :  1-8  ;  Matt.  25  :  46  ;  Ps.  9  and  17  ;  Prov.  5:5-7;  27  :  9  ;  18  :  15  ;  11 
24;  23:  14;  Isa.  23:  14;  Ps.  11:16;  Jude  v.  7  ;  2  Pet.  2 :  1-9 ;  Matt.  5  :  22 
23:  33;  Luke  12:  5;  Matt.  10:  28;    6:  29-30;  Mark  16:  16,  etc.,  etc. 

t  John  14:  1-4;   17:  24;  Phil.  1  :  21-23;  2  Cor.  4:  1-18;  5:  1-9;  Acts  7 : 
55-60;  Luke  23:  43;  2Cor.  12:  2-4;  Rev.  2 :  7  ;  3:  5;  12:  21;   22:  1-5  ;  Luke 
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Sixth :  There  is  not  one  solitary  notice  of  the  sufferings 
of  redeemed  souls  in  a  Purgatory  after  death,  made  in  the 
entire  ITew  Testament ;  not  so  much  as  an  allusion,  which 
is  an  inconceivable  omission,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  liable  to  such  sufferings ;  nor  has  God,  who  tenderly 
regards  His  saints,  prescribed  any  prayers,  or  offerings,  or 
works,  which  should  be  offered  or  done  by  living  relations, 
or  friends,  or  Priests,  for  the  benefit  or  relief  of  their  souls 
in  Purgatory.  The  whole  of  this  important  matter  is 
passed  over  in  perfect  silence.  The  truth  is,  it  has  no  ex- 
istence but  in  the  wicked  fancies  of  men.  When  we  die, 
Christ  Jesus  "shall  reward  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be."  Our  everlasting  state  and  place  of  abode 
are  both  fixed.  "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still; 
and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  he  that  is  right- 
eous, let  him  be  righteous  still;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still."— Rev.  22 :  10-12. 

The  principal  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  in  proof  of 
Purgatory,  by  Bellarmin,  the  chief  of  the  Papal  polemic 
theologians,  and  by  others,  may  not  be  passed  over,  since  the 
Scriptures  are  the  only  and  suflacient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  invented  reasons  of  men,  and  opinions  of 
ancient  Fathers,  and  decrees  of  Councils,  early  or  late,  the 
consent  of  nations,  and  the  testimony  of  apparitions,  are  of 
no  value,  independent  of  Scripture. 

The  whole  Old  Testament  is  given  up  as  furnishing  no 
proof  of  the  doctrine  !  Nor,  be  it  observed,  can  the  doc- 
trine be  fastened  upon  God's  ancient  people,  while  they 
continued  His  people.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  civil 
state  of  the  Church,  and  their  rejection  "till  the  fullness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in,"  they  have  marvellously  departed 


12:  10-16;  1  Pet.  3:  19-20;  2  Pet.  2:  4-9;  Gen.  3:  19;  Eccl.  12:  7;  1  Cor. 
15;  iThess.  4:  13-18;  John  5 :  28-29;  Acts  24:  15;  1  Thess.  4:  14;  Matt. 
10 :  28 ;  Matt.  25  :  31-46  ;  Rev.  20  :  11-15  ;  etc.  etc.;  Jude  6:7;  Acts  1 :  25  ; 
John  17  :  12 ;  Luke  16  :  22-23  ;  Rev.  14  :  13. 
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from  tlie  teacMngs  of  Moses  and  the  Propliets  ;  and  in  no 
doctrines  more  curiously  and  widely  than  in  those  which 
relate  to  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  and  the  places  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  which  they  go,  and  the  nature 
of  both.  They  hold  to  the  notion  of  Purgatory,  akin  to 
that  entertained  by  the  Romanists.  For  an  account  of 
these  conceits,  gathered  in  considerable  measure  from 
heathen  philosophers,  reference  may  be  had  to  "  Basnage 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,"  Book  lY.,  chapters  30,  31,  and  32. 

From  the  'New  Testament  the  following  passages  are  ad- 
duced, namely.  Matt.  5 :  25-26,  interpreted  thus :  The 
venial  sin  is  "  the  uttermost  farthing;"  the  "  pay  "  is  made 
up  of  the  sufferings  of  the  departed  soul  and  the  suffrages 
of  the  faithful  who  live;  and  the  "prison"  is  Purgatory. 
The  passage  speaks  of  matters  pertaining  to  this  life,  not 
the  next,  and  is  a  prudent  caution,  given  by  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples,  to  close  our  difficulties  with  men,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  proceed  to  injurious  extremities ;  and  the  spirit- 
ual view  of  it  is,  we  should  make  our  peace  speedily  with 
God  in  this  life,  while  we  are  on  our  way  to  judgment,  lest, 
failing  to  do  so,  we  perish  in  the  prison  of  Hell  forever — for 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death  eternal !  Matt.  12 :  31-32 : 
When  it  is  said,  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come,"  it  is  inferred  that  some  sins  are  forgiven 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  can  be  done  no  where  but 
in  Purgatory,  hence  there  is  a  Purgatory.  But  the  expres- 
sion "  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come," 
means  simply  never — ''shall  not  be  forgiven  him,"  as  it  is 
expressed  in  v.  31.  And  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  3 : 
28-29,  proves  this  to  be  the  meaning,  for  it  is  there  said :  "But 
he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation."  The 
passage  in  Matthew,  therefore,  does  not  teach  that  some  sins 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come.  Besides,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Purgatory,  for  Purgatory  is  not  a  place 
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where  sins  are  forgiven,  but  where  punishment  is  endured, 
where  the  debts  of  the  believer  are  finally  paid  off.  Again, 
1  Cor.  3 :  10-15 :  v.  13,  ^'  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work, 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward;  if  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  sufler  loss,  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  This  is  the  strong  text. 
Hell  is  fire  to  try  every  man's  work,  and  a  man  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  !N^ow  where  is  this  fire  ?  Say  they, 
the  Apostle  refers  to  Purgatory,  and  the  fire  is  the  fire  of 
Purgatory  !  The  "gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  "  "are 
good  works."  "  The  wood,  hay  and  stubble"  are  "venial 
sins,"  etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  Apostle,  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage, vs.  1-23,  is  speaking  of  the  character  and  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  by  whose  instrumentality 
men  "believe,  even  as  the  Lord  giveth  to  every  man" — v.  5. 
They  are,  in  themselves,  as  to  their  ability  to  convert  men, 
"  nothing."  "  God  gives  the  increase."  They  are  to  labor 
faithfully  (as  "  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward," 
"according  to  his  own  labor,")  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
God's  building,  "which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  and  build  up  the 
material  of  which  God's  building  is  composed,  namely,  be- 
lieving and  redeemed  souls,  upon  this  foundation.  A 
Minister,  therefore,  must  look  well  to  his  material,  even 
to  the  character  of  his  converts,  that  they  may  be  made  by 
the  tillage  of  God's  Spirit,  and  set  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion, and  be  as  "gold,  silver  and  precious  stones"  in  the 
building :  so  that,  in  the  Judgment  day,  when  the  souls  of 
men  shall  be  tried  by  fire,  whether  they  shall  be  gathered 
by  Christ  into  His  garner  or  burnt  up  with  unquenchable 
fire,  they  may  be  found  worthy,  acceptable  to  God,  and  be 
saved;  and  not  be  as  "wood,  hay  and  stubble,"  to  be  cast 
out  by  Christ  and  burnt  up  with  fire  unquenchable.  In 
this  manner  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what 
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Bort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  whicli  lie  hath  built 
thereupon,  even  upon  the  foundation  Christ  Jesus,  "he 
shall  receive  a  reward;"  the  souls  redeemed  through  his 
faithful  instrumentality  shall  be  his  "joy  and  crown  of 
rejoicing — in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His 
coming."  1  Thess.  2:  19.  On  the  contrary,  "If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned" — if  those  who  believed  under  his 
ministry  are  rejected  in  judgment,  and  are  cast  into  ever- 
lasting fire — "he  shall  suffer  loss;"  no  redeemed  souls 
shall  be  the  joy  and  crown  of  his  rejoicing:  ruined  souls 
and  a  fruitless  ministry  are  revealed !  And  what  shall 
become  of  that  Minister  himself  in  that  day  ?  The  Apostle 
proceeds,  upon  the  supposition  that,  after  all,  he  is  a  con- 
verted man ;  and  he  adds,  burnt  are  his  materials  which 
he  put  in  Cod's  building,  "the  wood,  hay  and  stubble," 
"but  he  himself  shall  be  saved!"  How  amazing  that  he 
should  be?  How  can  he  be?  He  answers,  ''yet  so  as  by 
fire!"  Barely  saved;  hardly  escaping  that  fire  himself. 
The  Apostle  uses  a  striking  and  terrible  figure — "  saved, 
yet  so  as  by"  or  through  "fire !"  using  the  same  figure  with 
Amos  4:  11:  "I  have  overthrown  some  of  you  as  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  fire- 
brand plucked  out  of  the  burning ;  yet  have  ye  not  returned 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord."  And  again,  with  Zachariah  3: 
2 :  "Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?"  And  yet 
again,  with  Jude,  v.  23:  "Others  save  with  fear,  pulling 
them  out  of  the  fire."  Such  a  Minister  is  saved,  pulled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  amazing  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  out  of  the 
very  fire  of  Hell !  And  the  Apostle  closes  with  the  solemn 
warning  to  Ministers :  If  any  man  shall  defile  or  destroy 
the  "temple  of  Cod,"  lead  the  souls  astray  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells,  "him  shall  God  destroy;"  and,  also, 
to  the  people,  not  to  glory  in  men,  but  consider  that  all 
things  are  theirs  for  their  eternal  good,  and  they  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.  The  passage  refers  to  the 
trial,  in  the  last  day,  of  Ministers  in  respect  to  their  labors 
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and  tlie  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  suits  not  the  notion  of 
Purgatory ;  for,  first,  it  lacks  the  distinct  assertion  of  such 
a  place,  where  the  fire  is  to  try  men's  works,  and,  also,  the 
time  after  their  death.  Second :  Purgatory  is  for  purging 
away — purifying,  not  for  trying :  for  the  souls  that  go  there, 
upon  the  supposition,  are  already  tried  and  condemned  at 
their  death,  for  venal  sins,  etc.,  and  go  there  to  be  purified. 
Third :  The  fire  of  Purgatory  is  to  act  upon  men's  souls, 
not  their  works :  to  purify  men's  souls,  not  try  their  works. 
Fourth  :  Purgatory  is  for  certain  men  only,  who  die  under 
venial  sin ;  but  here  the  fire  is  to  try  every  man's  work,  and 
so,  if  the  place  of  trial  be  Purgatory,  then  every  man  must 
go  there.  Fifth:  Purgatory  is  for  those  only  who  will 
finally  be  saved,  but  the  passage  intimates  that  the  works  of 
some  may  be  burned  and  they  suffer  loss ;  but  in  Purgatory 
no  man  really  suffers  loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  his  tor- 
ment is  so  much  gain  in  the  account  of  his  liberation,  till 
the  debt  is  paid.  And,  sixth :  The  salvation  is  not,  as  is  con- 
tended for,  "by  fire"  literally:  but  it  is  "so  as  by  fire," 
that  is,  a  difficult  salvation ;  the  expression  is  figurative. 
Such  is  the  sense  of  this  passage,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Purgatory.  Again,  1  Cor.  15  :  29  :  "Else  what  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all?  Why  are  they,  then,  baptized  for  the  dead?" 
"Who  are  the  dead  for  whom  the  living  are  baptized,  if  they 
be  not  the  dead  in  Purgatory  ?  And  what  is  their  bap- 
tism for  the  dead,  but  all  the  prayers,  and  alms,  and  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  living  for  their  good. 

The  Apostle  here  reasons  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead; 
of  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and,  by  consequence,  of  them  that 
sleep  that  are  His.  lie  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  all  His ;  hence,  in  this  passage,  he  uses  the  plural  (as  it 
is  in  the  original)  for  all  the  dead  of  whose  resurrection  he 
is  reasoning;  "else,"  otherwise  if  it  be  so  that  the  dead 
rise  not,  neither  Christ  the  first  fruits,  nor  them  that  die 
in  Him  and  are  His,    "what  shall  they  do" — what  will 
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become  of  them  ^'wlio  are  baptized  for  the  dead?"  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  first  fruits  from  the  dead,  we  in 
our  baptism  receiving  and  resting  in  Him  as  our  resurrec- 
tion and  our  life  :  and  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren  who  have 
died  in  Him,  we  in  our  baptism  approving,  embracing  and 
following  their  faith  ?  "  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,"  neither 
Christ  nor  His  people,  why  are  they,  the  living,  "  baptized 
for  the  dead,"  and  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour, 
by  placing  our  eternal  well-being  upon  an  uncertainty? 
vs.  30-32,  etc.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
passage ;  and,  in  as  much  as  it  refers  wholly  to  the  baptism 
of  a  profession  in  Christ,  and  to  the  final  resurrection  of 
the  body,  it  has  no  bearing  on  Purgatory,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  these  things,  but  with  the  purifying  of  souls 
for  Heaven ;  besides,  the  sense  given  to  baptism,  namely, 
that  it  refers  to  prayers,  alms,  the  sufirages  of  the  living 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  foreign  to  the  sense  of  that 
word  in  all  the  Scriptures,  whether  used  figuratively  or 

literally.  

And  again,  1  Pet.  3 :  18-20 :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins — being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which,  also,  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  ISToah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,"  etc. 
JSTow,  what  prison  is  this  but  Purgatory  ?  and  what  spirits 
are  there  but  those  sent  there  to  be  purified  from  sin? 
The  Apostle  reasons,  that  as  Christ  suffered  for  us  we 
ought  to  suffer  for  him  ;  and  warns  us  by  the  awful  doom 
of  the  men  before  the  flood,  who  would  tiot  hear  his  voice, 
and,  like  Noah,  believe  and  be  saved.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  terminated  at  His  death :  *'  He  was  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,"  but  that  same  body  was  '' quickened"  into  life 
again  "by  the  Spirit."  The  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
our  Lord  is  ascribed  to  God:  "Whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death ;   because  it  was  not 
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possible  tliat  he  should  be  holden  of  it."  It  was  an  act  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  Grod,  after  Christ  Jesus  had  fully  and 
forever  satisfied  the  Law  on  behalf  of  IBs  people,  to  loose 
the  pains  of  death  and  set  the  surety  free,  and  advance 
Him  to  His  throne  and  reward  at  His  own  right  hand  in 
the  heavens.  Hence,  God  brought  Him  again  from  the 
dead  by  His  mighty  power,  and  this  quickening  unto  life 
again  was  by  the  operation  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  overshadowing  power  that  sacred  body  was  at  first 
conceived  and  quickened  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  shall  all  the 
mortal  bodies  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones  be  quickened  in 
the  last  day. 

And  by  or  in  this  same  Holy  Spirit,  he  went  and  preached 
(as  He  did  through  Patriarchs  and  Prophets),  through 
IToah,  (who  was  called  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  inspired  for  this  special  service,)  to  the  men  of  the  Old 
World,  warning  them  to  flee  from  coming  wrath,  while  the 
long  suflfering  of  God  bore  with  their  disobedience,  all  the 
time  the  ark  was  a  preparing.  But  they  obeyed  not,  and 
the  flood  took  them  all  away,  and  they  were  (not  had  been) 
in  the  prison  of  Hell,  at  the  time  Peter  was  writing  of  them. 
There  is  no  Purgatory  here ;  for  Christ  Jesus  does  not  go 
to  Purgatory  to  preach — no  preaching  is  done  there, 
but  much  burning  of  souls  to  purify  them  ;  but  further,  the 
matter  is  settled  upon  the  admission  of  those  who  hold  this 
pernicious  error,  that  those  who  were  drowned  by  the  flood 
all  died  in  mortal  sin,  and  hence  could  not  go  to  Purgatory 
at  all !     So  much  for  Purgatory. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead,  also,  perish  with  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  unchanging  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  souls  of  men  immediately  after  death ;  for  they  can  be 
of  no  benefit,  either  for  those  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell,  for 


*  Acts  3:    23-24;    13:  30-34;    1  Cor.  6:  14;    Eph.   1 :  20 ;    Col.  2:  12;    1 
Thes.  1:  10;  Heb.  13:  20;  1  Pet.  1 :  21 ;  Rom.  8:  11. 
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they  are  fixed  in  their  eternal  state ;  and  it  would  be  a 
grievous  sin  to  pray  for  the  greater  happiness  of  the  one, 
and  for  some  mitigation  of  the  pains  of  the  other,  against 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  His  in- 
finite justice  on  the  other.  Luke  16 :  19-31.  In  the  Mis- 
sal of  the  Eomish  Church,  on  ^'Masses  for  the  Dead," 
Masses  and  Prayers  are  ofiered  for  "  all  the  faithful  dead," 
from  the  Pope  down  to  the  private  member,  and  at  desig- 
nated times,  but  there  is  no  mention  in  any  one  prayer  of 
deliverance  from  Purgatory  ;  that  word  is  not  introduced, 
but  deliverance  of  the  souls  "  from  the  pains  of  Hell,  and 
from  the  deep  lake,"  "from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,"  from 
"the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The  Lord  is  entreated  to 
receive  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  ofiered  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed  by  the  living,  so  that  they  may  be  purged  of 
the  stains  of  earthly  contagion,  have  all  their  sins  remitted, 
and  "through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  and  all  the  saints,"  and  "through  our  Lord,"  be 
received  into  "the  region  of  Paradise,"  and  admitted  "to 
the  eternal  fellowship  of  Him  in  whom  they  believed,"  and 
"of  the  saints,"  and  "possess  eternal  joys."  According 
to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Cate- 
chism, all  these  Prayers  and  Masses  are  ofiered  for  the 
dead  who  go  to  Purgatory.  There  being  no  such  place  as 
Purgatory.  Masses  and  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  empti- 
ness and  vanity.  Beside  all  this,  there  is  not,  in  all  the 
Bible,  one  solitary  prayer  offered  for  the  dead,  and  not  one 
doctrine  that  involves  the  necessity,  nor  one  command 
enjoining  such  a  duty. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  the  custom  of  praying  for 
the  pious  dead  did  make  its  appearance  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  and  prevail  extensively,  being  inculcated 
by  many  eminent  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  first  spoken 
of  by  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200;  and  the  custom  finally  be- 
came rooted  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  con- 
tinues in  them  to  the  present  day,  although  they  differ  as 
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to  the  reasons  why  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the  dead. 
The  Greek  Church  does  not  believe  in  Purgatory.  The 
custom  owed  its  origin  to  'imperfect  views  of  the  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  His  people ;  and 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  dead  immediately  after 
death,  in  Heaven  or  Hell ;  to  loose  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  to  the  opinions  embraced 
by  the  J^^'athers  out  of  the  Heathen  philosophies,  and  to 
the  teachings  of  heretics.  Bingham,  in  his  "  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,"  Book  XY.,  chap.  HI.,  sec.  16, 
has  collected  the  various  grounds,  with  the  authorities, 
upon  which  the  Ancient  Church  prayed  for  the  dead — saints, 
martyrs,  confessors,  as  well  as  all  others — namely,  in  brief, 
not  upon  the  supposition  of  any  Purgatory  fire  (which,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  was  introduced  as  an  article  of  faith 
in  the  Latin  Church  by  Gregory  First,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, for  the  public  prayers  of  the  Churches  and  the  private 
prayers  of  individuals  prove  the  contrary,)  but  prayers  were 
made  for  all  holy  men  of  every  sort,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  even  for  the  Virgin  Mary  herself;  some  of 
the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  eucharistical,  or  thanksgivings 
for  their  deliverance  out  of  the  troubles  of  this  world  ;  they 
conceived  that  all  men  died  with  some  remainder  of  frailty 
and  corruption,  and,  therefore,  desired  God  to  deal  in  mercy, 
and  not  in  strict  justice,  with  them — so  prayed  Augustin 
for  his  mother,  Monica;  they  put  a  distinction  between 
the  perfection  of  Christ  and  the  imperfection  of  all  other 
men,  the  most  holy  and  exalted — Christ  being  the  only  per- 
son for  whom  prayer  was  not  then  made  in  the  Church ; 
they  prayed  for  all  Christians,  as  a  testimony  of  their  re- 
spect and  love  for  them,  and  of  their  own  belief  in  the  soul's 
immortality ;  conceiving  the  souls  of  saints  to  be  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  happiness  till  the  resurrection,  they  had 
respect  to  this  in  their  prayers  for  them,  that  God  would 
finally  bring,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  this  blessed 
state  of  a  glorious  resurrection.     Such  were  the  general 
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reasons  for  tjns  custom ;  and  the  ancients,  in  addition,  lield 
certain  opinions  concerning  the  state  of  the  departed  that 
fostered  the  custom — such  as  the  sequestration  of  the  souls 
of  the  blessed  in  some  place  out  of  Heaven,  called  Hades, 
Paradise,  or  Abraham's  bosom,  where,  in  refreshment  and 
joy,  they  expected  a  complete  happiness  at  the  end  of  all 
things :  Again,  that  Christ  should  reign  a  thousand  years 
on  earth  before  the  general  judgment;  they,  therefore, 
prayed  that  the  dead  might  obtain  a  part  i^Jhe  first  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  at  Christ's  coming,  it  being  reckoned  a 
punishment  not  to  be  admitted  with  the  first  that  should 
rise  to  this  state  of  glory :  Again,  that  there  would  be  a 
fire  of  probation,  not  in  Purgatory,  but  at  the  last  day, 
through  which  every  saint  of  every  age,  not  excepting  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself,  must  pass ;  the  fear  of  this  purging 
or  baptism  by  fire,  prompted  them  to  pray  for  the  dead : 
And,  finally,  some  believed  that  the  prayers  of  the  living 
were  of  use  to  procure  an  addition  to  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  even  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  the  damned, 
though  not  effectual  for  their  real  deliverance !  This 
custom,  and  these  reasons  and  opinions,  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  names  among  the  Fathers, 
sound 'and  unsound,  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, in  whole  or  in  part ;  as,  for  example,  "Hermes  Pastor, 
Justin  Martyr,  Pope  Pius,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Caius  Romanus,  Yictorinus  Martyr,  Novatian,  Lactantius, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Gregory  ^N^yssen,  Prudentius,  Augustin, 
and  Chrysostom." 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Liturgies  recognized  Pray- 
ers for  the  Dead,  and  they  are  treated  of  in  the  41st,  42d,  and 
43d  chapters  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  "Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions; "  and  into  this  folly  the  Jews  have  fallen  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  reign  of  the  Talmuds 
and  Rabbis.  In  all  this  custom,  and  in  these  reasons  and 
opinions  for  praying  for  the  dead,  we  distinctly  trace  the 
neglect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  introduction  of  philoso- 
phy, and  human  reason,  and  natural  affections,  and  fanciful 
imaginations,  as  disturbing  elements,  in  the  place  thereof. 
It  is  amazing  how  such  errors  should  enter  and  maintain 
their  footing  in  the  Church  tor  so  many  ages.  But  a  dis- 
tinction may,  and  should  be,  drawn  between  praying  for  the 
dead  and  Purgatory.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church, 
as  is  evident,  the  one  did  not  involve  the  other.  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,||t  these  ages,  were  not  offered  in  view  of  a 
Purgatory,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  belief  of 
the  Church  in  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Since  the 
adoption  of  Purgatory  into  the  faith  of  the  Romish  Church, 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  are  offered  for  those  only  who  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  that  dolorous  place  ;  but  there  being  no  such 
place.  Prayers  for  the  Dead  are  a  vanity ;  and  upon  whatever 
ground  offered,  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  being  without 
authority  from  the  Word  of  God,  have  been  and  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  vanity  and  sin ! 


« « >  •  » 


ARTICLE    IV. 


A    SUPERN'ATUEAL    REYELATIOlSr    :N'ECESSARY. 

In  the  earty  ages  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  recollect  that 
the  question  of  the  "necessity"  of  a  Divine  Revelation 
was  ever  mooted  by  the  assailants  of  Christianity.  It  was 
a  universally  received  opinion,  that  the  gods  had  inter- 
course with  men — and,  in  fact,  dwelt  amongst  them,  as  the 
existence  of  their  numerous  *' Oracles"  evinced.  But  in 
modern  times,  and  in  Christian  lands,  altogether  the  most 
important  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  ''Evidences"  relates 
to  the  NECESSITY  there  is  for  a  supernatural  communication 
from  God  to  man. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  man  to  be 
fully  developed,  and  to  attain  his  highest  perfection  and 
happiness,  simply  and  solely  under  the  influence  and  guid- 
ance of  the  light  of  nature,  then  a  Supernatural  Revelation 
is  not  necessary,  and  consequently  has  not  been  given. 
God  does  not  deal  in  works  of  supererogation — He  does 
not  aid  man  unless  such  help  is  needed.  We  must  put  our 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  before  we  call  on  Hercules ! 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  found  that  the  Mght  of  nature 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  moral  and  spiritual  demands  of 
humanity,  and  to  lead  to  its  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments,  then,  on  the  supposition  that  God  is  good, 
and  designs  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  creature,  man, 
an  unsophisticated  reason  is  compelled  to  conclude  that 
He,  as  a  kind  Father,  will  provide  for  man  that  which  is 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  true  end  of  his  being, 
which  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him.  forever.  The 
NECESSITY  for  a  Divine  Revelation  being  once  granted,  it 
follows  that  one  has  actually  been  given.  And  this  once 
admitted,  the  task  of  deciding  as  to  the  precedency  of  the 
rival  claimants  for  this  high  honor  is  comparatively  easy. 
So  that  to  establish  the  necessity  for  a  Divine  Revelation  is, 
in  our  estimation,  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
discussion  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present 
article,  to  give — what  may  possibly  not  be  new  to  others  of 
deeper  thought  and  more  extensive  reading,  but  neverthe- 
less what  is  with  us — an  original  argument  in  favor  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Supernatural  Revelation  from  God  to  man. 

Truth  is  as  essential  to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
soul  of  man,  as  food  is  to  the  body.  And  that  same  neces- 
sity, if  such  a  term  be  allowable  in  this  connection,  existing 
in  the  character  of  God,  the  great  Father  of  being,  which 
prompts  Him  to  provide  suitable  aliment  for  our  physical 
natures,  would  also  require  Him  to  furnish  such  food  for 
the  mind  as  is  adapted  to  its  development,  growth,  and 
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full  expansion.  Without  the  ability  to  grow  in  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  intellectual  strength  and  capacity,  man  would 
be  no  more  than  a  sagacious  brute  : — nay,  without  instincts, 
without  clothing,  without  natural  armor  or  means  of  de- 
fence and  protection,  he  would  be  amongst  the  most  miser- 
able of  brutes !  That  man,  therefore,  should  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, and  increase  in  moral  and  intellectual  vigor  and 
strength,  is  a  necessity  of  the  circumstances  of  his  existence ; 
it  is,  to  the  eye  even  of  a  naturalist,  manifestly  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  his  being.  Let  it  be  granted, 
therefore,  that  God  designed  man,  in  his  original  creation, 
to  be  a  progressive  being,  growing  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  in  intellectual  capacity. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  is — what  kind  of 
knowledge  and  culture  is  most  suitable  for  man,  as  he  is 
constituted?  By  examining  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
an  animal,  we  can  determine  in  what  element  it  is  designed 
to  live,  whether  in  the  air,  or  earth,  or  water ;  and,  also, 
what  kind  of  food  is  most  suitable  to  its  nature,  whether 
flesh,  or  grain,  or  grass,  or  fruits.  By  examining  the  soil 
by  the  tests  of  agricultural  chemistry,  we  can  readily  decide 
as  to  what  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce,  whether  cereals, 
or  grasses,  or  vines,  etc.  So,  in  like  manner,  by  examining 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  anatomy — the  soil  of  his 
mind — we  may  find  an  index  as  to  what  kind  of  seed  it  is 
best  to  sow,  and  what  kind  of  intellectual  food  is  most 
suitable  to  develope  the  mind,  and  to  enable  man  to  accom- 
plish most  successfully  the  design  of  his  creation. 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion — there  can  be  no 
dispute,  as  to  the  fact  that  man  is  capacitated  to  become 
familiar  with  the  eartli  on  which  he  is  placed,  and  the 
physical  universe  within  the  range  of  his  senses.  Indeed, 
such  knowledge  is  essential  to  his  continued  and  comforta- 
ble existence  in  this  world.  His  perceptive  organs,  his 
eye,  his  ear,  his  hand,  etc.,  are  all  designed  to  bring  him 
into  immediate  contact  with  physical  nature.     And  he  has 
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other  faculties,  admirably  adapted  to  reproduce  sensations 
and  impressions,  to  compare,  to  generalize,  and  to  draw 
conclusions-,  and  tlius  to  ferret  out  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
to  become  master  of  what  is  called  natural  science.     We 
find,  therefore,  a  mutual  adaptation  between  certain  con- 
stitutional attributes  of  man  and  the  natural  world  around 
him,  insomuch  that  we    cannot  conceive   what  use  man 
would  have  for  certain  capacities  were  there  no  physical 
world : — as,  for  example,  what  use  there  would  be  for  the 
power  of  vision,  were  there  no  light;  or  that  of  hearing, 
were  there  no  sounds ;   or  for  the  touch,  were  there  no  ma- 
terial world.     "We  perceive,  then,  the  adaptation  that  God 
has  established  between  the  outward  world  and  certain 
faculties,  which  we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  would  .not,  and  could 
not,  be  unfolded  and  exercised  in  the  absence  of  these  con- 
genial circumstances.     Let  it  be  remembered,   therefore, 
that  the  mind  of  man  would  fail  to  attain  the  true  end  of 
its  being  without  this  natural  development.     So  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  these  congenial  circumstances,  insomuch 
that  if  we  may  suppose  a  being  like  man,  created  in  some 
remote  part  of  immensity,  where,  as  yet,  there  was  noth- 
ing— where  all  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  on  the  face  of  the  deep — it  would  be  reasonable  to 
conclude,  a  priori^  that  God  would  create  a  physical  world 
around  him,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  germinal 
attributes  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that,  as  man  is  endowed  with 
certain  natural  faculties — that  is,  germinal  capacities,  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  calculated  to  draw  out — there  is  a 
necessity  that  the  works  of  nature  should  exist,  or  that 
something  should  exist  that  would  develope  these  embryon 
faculties,  and  that  man  would  be  imperfect  and  fail  to 
accomplish  the  end  of  his  being  without  such  natural 
development. 

But,  further,  man  has  certain  moral  attributes,  as  well  as 
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natural,  which  need  to  he  developed  and  cultivated  in 
order  to  his  protection.  And  this,  so  far  as  we  are  capahle 
of  judging,  constitutes  the  grand  distinction  hetween  man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  hrute  creation.  That 
brutes  possess  the  same  perceptive  organs  that  man  does, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  much  higher  and  more  perfect 
degree,  all  admit.  That  they  have  certain  other  faculties, 
memory  for  example,  none  will  deny ;  and  that  some  of 
them  are  capable  of  a  species  of  reasoning,  of  comparing 
and  drawing  conclusions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove. 
But  that  they  possess  a  moral  nature — are  influenced  by 
any  thing  like  a  conscience — or  have  any  sense  of  moral 
right  or  wrong,  guilt  or  innocence,  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  to  believe.  That  man  possesses  these  moral 
and  elevating  characteristics  needs  no  proof — they  are  part 
of  his  nature — and,  consequently,  the  consciousness  of  every 
human  being  is  suflicient,  without  further  airgument  or 
evidence,  to  convince  him  of  this  fact.  A  blind,  man  can 
have  no  conception  of  colors,  nor  a  deaf  man  of  sounds : 
the  fact,  therefore,  that  he  can  see  and  hear  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  without  further  evidence. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  fact  that  a  man  may,  under  any 
circumstances,  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  or  moral  wrong,  of 
penitence,  faith,  resignation,  love,  spiritual  joy,  or  have  an 
idea  of  moral  justice,  holiness,  righteousness,  spirituality, 
forgiveness,  pardon — we  say  the  fact  that  man,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  capable  of  having  those  moral  conceptions 
and  ideas,  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  moral  faculties,  as 
much  so  as  the  sensations  of  light  and  sound  are  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  All  can  understand  how 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  who  was  born  blind  ever 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  color.  Equally  impossible 
would  it  be  for  him  to  have  the  remotest  conception  of 
right  and  wrong,  guilt  and  innocence,  repentance  and  faith, 
justice  and  holiness,  mercy  and  pardon,  without  certain 
moral  faculties,  which  serve  as  organs  by  which  such  ideas 
are  apprehended. 
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Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  man  possesses  certain  moral 
attributes  as  well  as  natural,  which,  in  order  to  his  sym- 
metrical development  and  the  perfection  of  his  being,  it  is 
essential  should  be  drawn  out  and  cultivated. 

Now,  since  man  confessedly  has  these  moral  germinal 
faculties,  the  development  and  cultivation  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Creator  would  furnish  some  suitable 
means  to  that  end — that  is,  to  their  proper  development 
and  cultivation.  We  have  already  admitted,  that  if  the 
Almighty  were  to  create  a  man  with  eyes,  ears,  and  other 
perceptive  organs,  in  some  remote,  void,  and  empty  part  of 
immensity,  supposing  such  a  place  possible,  that  it  would 
be  no  more  than  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  material 
and  sensible  world  would  be  created  suitable  to  the  devel- 
opment and  exercise  of  these  organs ;  or  that  he  would  be 
removed  into  the  midst  of  congenial  and  apposite  circum- 
stances. With  equal  propriety  may  we  conclude,  that  if 
Grod  has  endowed  man  with  certain  germinal  moral  attri- 
butes— ^w^hich  we  have  already  admitted  that  He  has — that 
He  will  also  furnish  something  suitable  to  develope  them. 
On  this  question  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  of 
one  mind. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  is  this :  Is  the  natural 
world  adapted  to  develope,  cultivate  and  exercise  man's 
moral  and  religious  nature  ?  or  must  we  look  to  something 
supernatural  to  accomplish  this  end  ?  Let  us,  if  you  please, 
interrogate  nature  on  this  subject. 

The  account  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of  the  creation 
and  early  history  of  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  leads  us 
to  infer  that  it  was  not  the  design  nor  the  expectation  of 
the  Creator  that  the  natural  world  should  do  more  than 
develope  man's  natural  faculties,  and  that  his  moral  nature 
would  be  developed  by  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Almighty  or  His  angels.  But,  after  man's  fall  and  cor- 
ruption, it  was  no  longer  suitable  for  him,  an  unholy  being, 
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an  enemy,  to  commune  with  a  holy  God ;  or  even  for  sin- 
less angels  to  have  social  intercourse  with  sinful  men. 
But  yet  without  this,  or  some  substitute  for  this,  man's 
moral  nature  must  forever  remain  undeveloped.  Does  the 
natural  world  furnish  this  substitute  ?     Let  us  see. 

Man  has  a  conscience  : — What,  in  the  natural  world,  is 
calculated  to  develope  and  cultivate  it?  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  things  in  nature  will  develope  the  taste,  but 
not  the  conscience.  The  wonderful  mechanism  of  crea- 
tures, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  and  will  extort  admiration,  but  will  not 
develope  the  conscience.  The  terrible  things  of  nature, 
the  thunder,  the  tempest,  the  earthquake,  will  awaken  fear 
and  dread,  and  inspire  awe,  but  they  do  not  awaken  the 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  moral  guilt!  Here,  then,  is  a  faculty, 
part  of  our  moral  constitution,  that,  whilst  its  presence  is 
more  or  less  felt  in  every  bosom,  yet  the  natural  world 
cannot  develope  and  direct.  And,  if  the  fulfilment  of  the 
end  of  man's  being,  and  his  future  happiness,  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  development  and  proper  cultivation 
of  this  faculty,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  they  must  fail 
without  help  other  than  that  nature  can  give. 

Again :  Man  has  a  sense  of  holiness,  of  moral  purity, 
indicated  not  only  by  consciousness,  but  by  the  baptisms, 
the  ablutions,  and  purifications  of  all  religions.  But  what 
is  there  in  the  natural  world  adapted  to  develope,  cultivate 
and  perfect  this  idea  !  It  is  true  that  nature  is  pure  in  all 
her  varied  departments — in  her  light,  her  air,  her  dews, 
her  fountains,  her  opening  flowers ;  but  it  is  not  moral 
purity — it  is  only  physical — and  the  only  lesson  that  this 
fact  can  teach  is  simply  the  propriety  of  bodily  purity, 
common  cleanliness,  and  no  more.  The  moral  idea  of 
HOLINESS,  the  great  idea  of  the  Bible,  remains  wholly  un- 
developed. If,  therefore,  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  idea  of  holiness  be  essential  to  man's  perfection, 
(and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  God  without  it,)  it  is 
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perfectly  manifest  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  world 
adapted  to  accomplish  this  end.  We  must  look  to  some- 
thing supernatural. 

Once  more  :  There  is  in  man  that  which  seeks  for  mercy 
and  PARDON  (shall  we  call  it  an  appetite  for  mercy  and  par- 
don ?) ;  it  is  a  sense  of  guilt — a  feeling  of  ill-desert  on  account 
of  sin,  so  universal  that  we  shall  regard  it  the  same  as  a  self- 
evident  truth.  Now,  as  every  bodily  appetite  has  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it,  peculiarly  and  precisely  adapted 
to  meet  its  demands — the  appetite  of  hunger  finds  its  ap- 
propriate food  ;  of  thirst,  drink;  curiosity,  knowledge;  the 
social  principle,  society,  etc. — so  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  something  to  meet  the  cravings  of  our  moral  appetites. 
But  what  in  the  provinces  of  nature  is  calculated  to  do 
this — to  soothe  the  agonizing  sense  of  guilt,  or  to  gratify 
the  irrepressible  cravings  for  mercy  and  pardon?  There  is 
nothing — absolutely  nothing !  The  laws  of  nature  know 
nothing  of  mercy  and  pardon !  Nature's  judges  are  blind! 
In  her  code  every  law  has  its  penalty,  and  every  penalty, 
without  mercy  or  mitigation,  is  inflicted  to  the  letter,  where 
there  is  an  infraction  of  her  laws !  Natural  laws,  therefore, 
do  not  admit  of  mercy,  reprieve,  or  pardon !  And  the  God 
revealed  only  by  nature,  is  wanting  in  the  attributes  of 
mercy,  compassion  and  forgiveness. 

If,  therefore,  a  sense  of  moral  guilt  be  in  accordance 
with  man's  nature,  (and  he  could  not  feel  it  if  it  were  not, 
no  more  than  he  could  feel  hunger  without  a  stimulating 
appetite,)  and  if  guilty  man  has  within  him  an  instinctive 
craving  for  mercy  and  pardon,  (and  every  man's  own  breast 
can  testify  as  to  this,)  what,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  nature, 
is  adapted  to  meet,  to  quiet,  to  soothe,  this  sense  of  guilt — to 
gratify  this  irrepressible  craving  for  mercy  and  pardon  ? 
The  answer  is,  nothing — absolutely  nothing !  If,  therefore, 
it  be  essential  to  man's  happiness,  and  the  perfection 
of  his  being,  that  these  moral  outgoings  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature  should  find  something   suited  to  meet  their 
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wants  and  gratify  their  cravings,  lie  must  look  to  some- 
thing supernatural,  since  the  natural  world  is  confessedly 
insufficient. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  most  clearly  manifest  that  if  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
man  be  essential  to  his  final  perfection  and  happiness,  that 
the  works  of  nature  alone  are  not  competent  to  the  end, 
and,  therefore,  this  part  of  man's  nature  must  remain  unde- 
veloped and  uncultivated,  or  something  supernatural  must 
efi'ect  this,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dispose 
of  the  "(/',"  and  to  decide  absolutely  whether  the  aforesaid 
moral  culture  he  or  be  not  essential  to  his  best  interests. 

This  now  all  important  question  we  are  constrained  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  following  and  like  con- 
siderations, viz : 

First:  The  very  fact  that  God,  infinitely  wise  and  good, 
has  made  man  with  a  moral  nature,  leaves  it  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  development  and  cultivation  of  this  moral 
nature  would  be  for  the  best. 

Second:  It  is  essential  to  the  synimetrical  proportions  of 
man's  spiritual  constitution  that  his  whole  nature  should  be 
developed — his  moral  equally  with  his  intellectual — since, 
as  in  the  material  so  in  the  spiritual  world,  a  being  with  a 
part  of  its  organization  unduly  developed,  to  the  neglect 
and  disparagement  of  the  other  part,  becomes  dispropor- 
tioned,  one-sided,  and  monstrous ! 

Third:  We  take  it  for  i^^ranted  that  intellio-ent  creatures 
are  happy,  and  accomplish  the  end  of  their  being  in  pro- 
portion as  they  resemble  and  approacli  the  character  of 
their  Father-Creator,  the  fountain  head  of  all  excellence  : 
and  as  God,  this  Fatlicr-Creator,  is  characterized  by  moral 
attributes  as  well  as  natural,  we  conclude  that  it  is  essential 
that  man's  moral  nature  be  developed  with  equal  step 
[pari  imssu)  with  his  intellectual,  in  order  to  his  perfection 
and  greatest  happiness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  essential  to 
his  being  in  ''the  image  of  God."     Let  it  be  granted,  then, 
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unconditionally  (without  any  "if"),  that  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  man's  moral  attributes  are  essential  to  his 
final  perfection  and  hapj)ines8. 

Let  us  now  see  exactly  where  we  stand.  We  have  agreed 
that  the  development  and  cultivation  of  man's  moral  at- 
tributes are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  happiness,  and, 
also,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  world  calculated 
to  effect  this  desirable  end.  We  are,  therefore,  necessarily 
left  to  one  of  two  conclusions :  either,  first^  that  man,  the 
noblest  of  terrestrial  creatures,  will  fail  in  fulfiling  the  true 
end  of  his  being,  and  consequently  must  be  ultimately  mis- 
erable ;  or,  second,  that  God  will,  in  a  supernatural  way,  meet 
the  wants  of  his  moral  nature.  Which  of  these  two  con- 
clusions shall  we  adopt,  since  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting  one  or  the  other  ? 

Let  us,  if  you  please,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  adopt 
the  first,  and  conclude  that,  although  man  confessedly  has 
certain  germinal  moral  constituents,  yet  that  they  must, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  remain  dormant  and  uncul- 
tivated, and  that,  consequently,  man  must  fail  to  attain  final 
perfection  and  happiness  !  Is  this  our  conclusion  ?  Then 
it  devolves  upon  us  to  explain  this  singular  phenomenon — 
we  say  singular,  because  it  is  anomalous — contrary  to  God's 
dealings  with  all  his  other  creatures !  The  brute  beast 
seems,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  to  accomplish 
the  end  of  its  being  ;  the  little  bird  fills  its  true  destiny  ; 
the  insect,  the  plant,  nay  the  least  and  lowest  of  God's 
creatures,  are  all  "very  good" — all  fulfil  perfectly  their  des- 
tiny— and  only  man,  his  last  and  noblest  work,  fails  to 
accomplish  this  end! — and  that,  too,  for  the  want  of  a  pro- 
vision suitable  to  meet  his  moral  demands  !  Is  it  not  sin- 
gular ?  and  does  it  not  need  an  explanation  ?  How,  then, 
shall  we  solve  the  difficulty  ? 

First :  Shall  we  take  the  ground  that  the  Creator  was 
wanting  in  goodness,  and  therefore  wilfully,  and  with  malice 
prepense,  so  conditioned  mxan  that  he  must  of  necessity  be 
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miserable  ?  This  fills  our  idea  of  a  devil,  but  not  of  a  God  ; 
such  a  being  is  fit  only  to  be  hated,  not  loved !  We  can 
not,  therefore,  rest  in  this  conclusion.  Our  minds  instinct- 
ively revolt  at  such  a  conception  of  God — we  cannot 
tolerate  it. 

Second :  Shall  we,  then,  explain  the  problem  by  the  sup- 
position that  God  was  wanting,  not  in  goodness,  but  lois- 
dom  ?  and  that  the  reason  why  man's  entire  nature — his 
moral,  as  well  as  his  intellectual — was  not  harmoniously 
and  happily  developed  by  a  suitable  provision,  was  owing 
to  an  over-sight  in  the  Creator — a  deficiency  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  ?  Shall  this  be  our  solution  of  the  problem  ? 
Then  is  our  God  to  be  blamed  for  attempting  what  He  had 
not  sufiicient  skill  to  accomplish  !  The  very  statement  of 
the  conclusion  docs  violence  to  our  feelings  of  reverence  ! 
We  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  this  explanation. 

Third:  Shall  we,  then,  in  the  absence  of  other  explana- 
tions, attempt  to  account  for  this  singular  phenomenon  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Almighty  was  wanting,  not  in 
goodness,  not  in  wisdom,  but  in  power,  and,  therefore,  w^as 
incapable  of  perfecting  His  good  and  wise  designs  ?  Is  this 
our  answer  to  the  diflicult  question  ?  Then  is  our  God  to 
be  pitied,  rather  than  blamed,  for  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment in  which  His  nobly  endowed  creature,  man,  is  placed  ! 
What !  pity  the  Almighty  for  His  want  of  might  and  power ! 
The  very  thought  is  irreverently  absurd  ! 

Now,  we  demand  whether  there  be  any  other  more  reason- 
able or  more  probable  solution  of  the  difiiculty  than  the 
aforesaid,  viz:  a  want  of  goodness,  wisdom,  or  power,  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator  ?  Are  we  satisfied  with  this  ?  Can 
we  take  this  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  strange 
conduct,  if  we  ma}^  be  allowed  the  expression,  on  the  part 
of  God,  in  not  providing  for  the  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ?  Every  principle 
of  our  bosom  revolts  at  such  a  horrible  conclusion !  It  is 
impossible  for  a  sane  mind  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
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We  must,  therefore,  frankly  confess  our  inability  to  assign 
any  good  and  valid  reason  in  explanation  of  the  anomalous 
conduct  of  the  Creator,  (supposing  it  true,)  in  leaving 
man  wholly  destitute  of  suitable  means  of  developing  and 
cultivating  his  moral  attributes.  And  as  it  is  utterly  illogi- 
cal to  maintain  any  conclusion  without  premises,  without 
proof,  without  argument,  without  reason,  much  more  a 
strange  and  anomalous  one,  of  course  it  must  be  abandoned. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  the  second  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  God  will,  in  a  supernatural  way,  meet  the 
wants  of  man's  moral  nature.  This  His  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power  guarantee,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  admit,  un- 
less there  be  some  good  and  valid  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
Can  we  find  such  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  nothing  absurd  va.  the  idea. 
If  God  sees  fit  to  make  a  revelation  to  man  suitable  to  his 
moral  and  spiritual  wants.  He  does  not  thereby  contradict 
Himself,  or  act  in  anywise  contrary  to  His  nature.  He  has 
made  no  pledge  against  it ;  it  will  not  infringe  upon  any  of 
His  attributes,  nor  will  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  run  counter 
to  any  of  His  plans  or  purposes.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  the  nature  or  character  of  God,  that  would  make  it 
absurd  for  Him  to  make  a  revelation  to  man. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  nothing  in  man's  nature  that 
would  debar  or  shut  out  a  revelation  from  God.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  that  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  fallen 
man  imperiously  demand  such  a  revelation;  we  have 
already  confessed  that  it  is  essential  to  his  perfection  and 
happiness. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself  rendering  it  impossible  or  absurd.  I^ay,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  when  man  was  originally 
created,  fully  grown  and  mature,  as  we  must  take  for 
granted,  since  it  was  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  for  the  first  man  to  have  commenced  life  and  pro- 
gressed up  to  manhood  as  the  succeeding  race  has  done. 
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God  spake  to  him,  taught  him,  instructed  him ;  and  tJds  was 
a  Divine  revelation.  And  if  man  has  once  received  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  Grod,  this  proves  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  difliculty  in  the  thing,  and  that,  if  necessity  require, 
he  may  again  receive  a  revelation  from  God. 

And,  in  the  fourth  place,  if  there  he  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  God  preventing  a  revelation — and 
nothing  in  the  character  and  condition  of  man  debarrhig 
it — and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  rendering 
it  intrinsically  impossihle  and  absurd,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  other  insuperahle  difficuhy  in  the  way  of  such  a  reve- 
lation as  man's  moral  wants  and  spiritual  nature  require, 
provided  God  sees  fit  to  grant  it;  and  His  goodness,  wis- 
dom and  powder  stand  mutually  pledged  that  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  wants  shall  be  ])rovided  for,  wdiich,  as  nature 
is  iusulhciont,  as  we  have  already  freely  granted,  require  a 
SUPERNATURAL  provision.  This  is  a  Divine  revelation — the 
NECESSITY  of  wliicli  wc  sinccrcly  believe  we  have  demon- 
strated, provided  we  have  succeeded  in  our  effort  to  make 
plain  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  chain  of  our  argument. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  a  supernatural  revelation  being 
once  granted,  the  task  becomes  comparatively  easy — cer- 
tainly sure — of  awarding  the  precedence  over  all  other 
claimants,  from  the  Veda  and  Shaster  down  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  to  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

If  the  question  has  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
reflective  reader,  whilst  perusing  the  foregoing  argument, 
how,  if  nature  alone  is  insuthcient  to  develope  tlie  moral 
attributes  of  humanity,  can  we  explain  the  partial  develop- 
ment of  these  moral  constituents  (sufficient,  at  least,  to 
prove  their  existence)  amongst  tribes  and  nations  who 
have  not  a  written  revelation?  We  answer,  that  is  easily 
explained  by  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  traditional 
revelation,  handed  down  from  the  first  fathers  of  mankind; 
and,  also,  from  the  infiuence  exerted   upon    surrounding 
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nations  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Theocracy.  The 
position  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  fragments  and  particles  of  this  Divine 
trutli  have  been  incorporated  into  the  philosojjhies  and 
mythologies  of  Paganism,  in  that  proportion  has  the  moral 
nature  of  man  been  developed  and  elevated.  Wbilst,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  true  beyond  contradiction,  that 
wliere  this  traditional  revelation  lias  not  penetrated,  there 
the  moral  part  of  humanity  is  wholly  undeveloped,  and 
man  is  but  the  kinir  beast ! 


« •  > » » 


ARTICLE    V. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD,  AS  OBTAINED  FROM 
SCKirTUKE  AND  FROM  NATURE. 


We  offer  to  the  attention  of  our  readers — and  we  hope 
to  commend  it  to  tlicir  reason — the  following  proposition: 
Ihc  knonicdgc  of  God^  as  ohtained  from  Scripture  and  as  ob- 
tained from  Nafarc,  loill  approximate  iialefinitely^  hid  never 
entirely  coalesce  in  this  life:  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood : 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  truths  ever  conflict,  can  not  be 
committed  by  any  believer  in  the  existence  of  God ;  but 
the  harmony  of  truths  in  themselves  is  one  thing,  and  the 
harmonizing  of  truths,  as  imperfectly  discovered  by  man, 
with  those  consuuimately  enunciated  by  God,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  The  first  exists  by  necessity;  the  second,  as 
we  hope  to  show,  can  be  approached,  but  not  attained. 

One  element  in  the  discussion  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of:  there  will  be  no  division  among  the  readers  of 
this  Review  as  to  the  worth  or  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  a  conveyance,  in  divinely  appointed  words,  of  that 
which  God  knows  to  be  true,  and  which  He  wishes  us  to 
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learn  b}^  rovcliition.  Not,  Rnrely,  of  all  tliat  is  true  on  any 
given  point,  bnt  of  so  mncli  as  tlie  All-Wise  Teacher  saw  tit 
to  coinnmiiieate  in  that  wa)/.  And  tliougli  many  difficulties 
of  iiiter|)retation  remain  nnconcjuered,  and  we  are  tlms  left 
unassured,  in  certain  eases,  of  tlie  truth  tliat  is  conveyed, 
for  the  })ur])Oses  of  tliis  argument  we  may  consider  the 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ  to  l)e  fully  ascertained,  and  even 
demonsti'ated.  Oi*  we  may  emj)loy  these  very  deticiencies  in 
our  argument,  a  fortiori,  tlius :  If  the  perfect  reconciliation  of 
Scripture  and  Nature  would  l)e  impossible,  ca'cu  if  we  knew 
exactly  and  every  Avhei'e  what  tlie  Bible  intends,  liow  much 
more  hopeless  does  the  attem})t  a])pea]*,  when  the  sacred 
meaning  is  not  3'et  perfectly  detined? 

As  to  the  other  element — the  knowledge  of  God  obtained 
from  nature — the  words  of  Paul  convey  our  thouu-ht  ex- 
actly :  "We  know  in  part  *  *  *  when  that  whi(;h  is 
l)erfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  ]»art  shall  be  done 
away."  The  phraseology  here  is  striking,  and  the  turn 
given  to  the  thought  quite  unexpected.  He  does  not  say 
that  our  ])artial  knoAvledge  sliall  be  completed,  but  done 
away,  or  destroyed,  on  the  arrival  of  iiei'fect  knowledge. 
From  which  it  a])pears,  as  can,  also,  be  otherwise  demon- 
strated, that  im])erfec't  knowledge  jtartakes  inore  or  less  of 
the  nature  cd'  error,  and  needs  coiMvction  oi"  re])lacement, 
ultinuitcly,  lathci-  tlnni  sim])le  extension. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  inv(dves  conscfpiences  of  signal 
im])ortance  as  to  tlie  }»robable  results  of  scieniific  study, 
and  the  true  reflations  of  Xatural  Science  to  Tlieology.  We 
propose,  thererbre,  to  otier  a  few  rejections  upon  the  imper- 
fections of  hunum  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  certain  in- 
ferences, wliiih  will  a[i])ear  in  their  tuni. 

It  is  not  without  an  etiort,  in  these  last  days,  that  we 
obtain  any  adequate  inqu'cssion  of  the  bright  audacity  that 
iirst  attempted  Science;  that  set  out,  resolved  to  read 
Nature's  cunningly  hidden  secrets,  and  register  her  unpub- 
lished   laws.      Astronomy  was    man's    iirst   success  ;    the 
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'uTzoiwvrj  4'^yjxij  of  ,tlic  starry  company — the  mind-like  stead- 
fantnesH  of  their  recurrences — invited  study,  encouraged 
memory,  kindled  fancy.  And  yet,  how  long  the  old  star- 
gazers  were  l)affled  as  to  the  system  of  the  heavens ;  how 
often  tliey  had  to  "  try  hack  "  heyond  their  old  opinions, 
or  add  a  new  vohmie  to  tlieir  theories  !  To  the  Astrologer, 
the  stars  were  living  intelligences;  to  Ptolemy,  the  jewels 
on  the  wheels  of  crystal  spheres;  to  La  Place,  the  cogs, 
])iiiionsand  halances  of  a  self-regulating  engine.  Now,  we 
know  them,  the  I'adiant  centres  of  cosmical  influences  ; 
their  "mystic  dance"  is  threaded  in  some  of  tlie  smaller  and 
nearer  regions  of  their  infinite  array ;  and  we  wonder,  as 
w^ell  we  may,  at  our  own  achievements.  One  might  almost 
say,  that  if  man  could  have  imagined,  heforehand,  what  he 
was  going  to  know,  he  would  never  have  dared  the  mighty 
adventure. 

But  if  this  impresses  us  in  the  most  ancient,  most  com- 
plete, and,  perhaps,  most  simple  of  the  sciences,  what  shall 
we  say  if  we  look  to  its  antipode.  Organic  Science?  All 
previous  lines  of  knowledge  interlaced,  and  that  subtle,  in- 
cessant force  we  call  Life  presenting  an  uneliminahle  un- 
known quantity  in  every  equation,  it  is  like  trying  to  braid 
up  the  tangled  tresses  of  light  in  the  mountain  brook,  or 
to  marshal  the  ripples  of  tlie  breeze-awakened  sea  in  geo- 
]netrical  forms,  to  attempt  the  systematizing  and  intellec- 
tual mastery  of  the  boundless  and  obscure  phenomena  it 
presents. 

Yet  man  lias  attempted  these  things;  and  his  victories 
have  been  little  less  than  miraculous.  Apparent  chaos 
obeys  the  voice  of  order,  and  confesses  the  eternal  suprem- 
acy of  law;  discordances  vanish  or  are  reconciled;  and 
the  veteran  philosopher  crowns  the  toil  of  ages  by  graving 
Cosmos  on  the  pillars  of  the  still  unfinished  temple.  The 
principles  that  have  been  traced  here  and  there  are  boldly 
projected  upon  the  universe,  like  the  earth-drawn  meridian 
of  the  geographer.     But  the  temple  is  unfinished,  and  the 
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projections  are  often  made  by  fancy,  anti  not  by  honest 
reason. 

IIow  incomplete  tbe  work  of  science  is,  and  must  be, 
will  appear  in  part  from  the  following  considerations. 

First:  The  imperfection  of  the  instruments  cinjAoyed — alike 
the  material  implements,  and  the  indispensable  instrument, 
language. 

If  we  turn  to  Astronomy  again,  we  find  not  only  defects 
in  the  telescope,  but  counter-defects.  Chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration  proceed  from  different  causes,  and  the 
most  natural  remedies  of  the  one  aggravate  the  other. 
True,  human  ingenuity  has,  in  some  measure,  compromised 
the  conflicting  tendencies,  but  this  is  at  the  expense  of  in- 
creased absorption  of  light.  Now,  as  it  is  upon  light  that 
the  telescope  depends  for  the  information  it  conveys,  there 
is  obviousl}^  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  correcting  errors 
in  telescopic  study,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  instrument. 

So,  again,  in  order  to  perfect  command  of  its  vast  powers, 
the  telescope  must  be  completely  clasped  by  the  machinery 
wdiicli  guides  it ;  but,  to  prevent  vibration,  its  connection 
wutli  the  earth  must  be  as  free  and  slight  as  possible.  Here, 
also,  plainly,  is  imperfection  made  permanent  by  the  con- 
flict of  difficulties.  They  can  be  obviated  with  indefinite, 
but  not  absolute,  success. 

These  must  suffice  as  illustrations  here;  they  could  be 
largely  multiplied,  as  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  Astrono- 
mer. But  in  microscopy,  these  tendencies  to  error,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  are  enormously  increased. 
The  very  power  that  magnifies  the  object,  magnifies  its 
owui  errors  also.  The  literary  world  is  flooded  with  books 
of  physiological  and  animalcular  study ;  and  the  pages  of 
many  of  them  teem  with  monsters  Avhich  have  no  exist- 
ence, save  in  the  distorting  glass  or  the  inexperienced  eye. 
In  truth,  mici'oscopic  observation  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  di_ 
vining — a  knack  developed,  by  long  practice,  out  of  native 
gift.     The  language  has  been  quoted  to  us  from  a  lecture  of 
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Agassiz,  that  a  naturalist  must  look  at  least  a  half-hour 
tlirougli  the  microscope  hcfore  his  estimates  of  what  he  sees 
are  worth  any  thing  at  all.  And  it  is  notorious,  that  most 
eyes  fail,  and  are  utterly  exhausted,  hefore  that  indispen- 
sahle,  hut  wasted,  half-hour  has  been  fulfilled. 

l^ot  to  multiply  instances,  in  all  minute  questions  of  du- 
ration there  is  the  inseparable — which  is  also  the  indefin- 
able— element  of  the  time  occupied  in  impressions  upon 
the  senses,  and  in  primary  mental  acts.  We  call  them  in- 
stantaneous, and  so,  for  i\\\  the  purposes  of  common  Jife, 
they  are;  but  not  for  the  perfection  of  optical,  acoustical,  and 
other  such  experiments.  And,  still  more  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  limited  powers  of  all  material  objects  and 
resources,  while  they  may  to  some  extent  be  played  oif 
against  each  other,  make  a  certain  amount  of  imperfection 
and  error  inevitable  in  science. 

The  imperfections  of  language,  as  one  of  the  imple- 
ments of  scientific  labor,  deserve  some  remark  in  this  con- 
nection. Whatever  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  sponta- 
neous and  (in  some  sense)  instinctive  mental  processes 
through  which  the  mind  flashes,  like  the  electric  spark 
through  a  chain,  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  ordinary 
voluntary  ratiocination  is  transacted  in  words.  Now,  wdien 
we  reflect,  (a)  that  many  terms,  as  invented  or  applied, 
contain  an  unnoticed  ambiguity — (b)  that  derivative  words 
carry  with  them,  in  some  degree,  the  aspect  of  their  origi- 
nals— and  (c)  that  most  scientific  names  are  given  in  ad- 
vance of  the  complete  comprehension  of  the  thing  named, 
so.  that  the  same  mind's  impression  of  the  meaning  of  a 
term  varies  unconsciously — we  shall  have  some  faint  con- 
ception of  the  ti'cachery  of  that  material  whereof  our  intel- 
lectual fabric  is  wTought. 

We  doubt  whether  statements  so  obvious  and  familiar 
can  require  illustration,  but  it  may  be  well  to  append  a  re- 
mark or  two. 

The  phrase,   "law  of  nature,"  is  a  most  signal  example 
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of  tlie  first  difficulty  mentioned  above.  In  natural  history, 
it  formerly  meant  merely  a  generalized  observation ;  it  is 
now  acquiring  tlie  signification  of  a  principle  of  genetic 
development:  in  Chemistry,  it  is  a  discovered  affinity,  or  a 
mode  of  combination :  in  N^atural  Philosophy,  a  tabulated 
formula  of  experiences,  which  may  or  may  not  be  properly 
classed  together — and  so  through  the  whole  range  of  sci- 
ences. Now,  the  misemployment  of  this  single  term  has 
A'itiated  tlie  reasoning  of  a  whole  school  of  thiidvers,  from 
La  March  to  the  author  of  the  "Vestii>:es  of  Creation." 
And  to  this  day,  its  equivoques  make  half  the  battles  of 
secular  and  sacred  science ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  capital 
wrested  from  it  to  furnish  out  the  would-be  sciences,  that 
are  only  quackeries,  like  Phrenology. 

The  second  renuirk,  that  derivatives  retain  something  of 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  their  originals,  ilkistrates  tlie  inac- 
curacy of  reasoning  wliicli  turns  on  a  partially  technical 
term.  Chemistry,  Pathology,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  might 
each  and  all  furnish  us  examples  under  this  head.  A  hid- 
den variation  in  the  value  of  a  term  would  similarly  affect 
the  equations  of  the  Algebraist. 

The  third  point,  however,  particularly  invites  illustration. 
jNIost  names  employed  in  science  have  been  conferred  in 
advance  of  thorough  comprehension  of  the  thing  named 
(e.  g.  the  "planets"  of  the  astronomer  and  the  "salts"  of 
the  cliemist);  and  thus  the  meaning  of  the  name  has  varied 
Avith  the  progress  of  the  student.  Thiidv  of  the  boy,  Fara- 
day, using  the  word  Light.  Its  utmost  eloquence  will  only 
recall  to  him  the  splendors  of  the  rising  or  departing  sun, 
the  shimmer  of  the  moonlit  sea,  the  ruby  dew-spark  on  the 
irrass,  or  tlie  miraculous  rainbow  croAvninc:  the  clouds  Avith 
a  sudden  glory.  As  liis  studies  take  that  direction,  and, 
from  one  subtle  thought  and  magical  experiment  to  another, 
he  advances  to  profounder  acquaintance  with  that  obscure 
power,  one  of  Avhose  manifestations  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  luminosity,  how  vast  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
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in  the  meaning  of  the  term  !  And  how  great  the  logical 
importance  of  the  question,  whether,  in  a  given  investiga- 
tion, he  has  employed  the  original  L,  or  L^,  or  L^^,  etc. 

But  if  we  turn  from  language  as  the  implement  of  think- 
ing, to  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  or  knowledge, 
these  difficulties  are  vastly  increased.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, the  difference  between  the  speaker's  and  the  hearer's 
estimate  of  the  meaning  of  a  word.  One  may  borrow  here 
the  odd  conceit  of  a  witty,  but  dangerous,  writer  of  our  own 
day,  that  there  are  at  least  six  interlocutors  in  every  dia- 
logue:  there  are  (1)  A,  and  (2)  B,  (3)  A's  estimate  of  A, 
and  (4)  B's  estimate  of  B,  (5)  A's  B,  and  (6)  B's  A.  So  in 
speech:  there  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the 
effect  upon  it  of  the  context ;  there  is,  also,  the  shade  of 
meaning  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  speaker,  A,  and 
and  that  peculiar  to  the  hearer,  B, — matters  not  appreciable 
in  either  case  by  the  other  party,  though  cognizable.  Theo- 
logical controvers}'-  has  been  largely  (instructed  out  oi 
these  very  misapprehensions,  but  ]!*Tatural  Science  has  not 
escaped  them.  It  was  our  fortune  once  to  hear  an  intel- 
ligent and  even  scientific  gentleman,  who  w^as  also  an 
unusually  good  Greek  scholar,  criticise  Lyell  severely  for 
introducing  into  Geology  the  words  Miocene,  Pleiocene, 
and  Pleistocene.  Tliat  eminent  savant  should  have  known 
better,  lie  protested,  than  to  have  formed,  in  that  manner, 
tlie  terms  which  should'  mark  formations  less  new,  newer, 
and  newest.  He  had  not  noticed  that  the  two  first  syllables 
in  each  word  represented  tlic  plural  neuter  of  the  adjective, 
and  that  the  fact  declared  by  those  vocables  was  the  less 
or  greater  2^^'''^portioii  of  modern  shells  in  the  res2:)ective 
formations. 

Of  course,  this  difficulty  increases  rapidly  with  the  sub- 
tlety, the  originality,  and  the  novelty  of  the  matters  treated 
of.  It  becomes  ever  the  more  difficult  to  imbed  the  fleet- 
ing, impalpable,  arduous  conception  in  words  that  shall 
forever  after  be  its  own.    The  scholars  dispute  at  the  Profes- 
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sor's  obsequies,  as  to  his  intent  and  opinion  on  this  and  the 
other  department  of  his  deliverances.  The  path  of  science 
is  measurably  diverted  by  the  contest,  and  by  the  associa- 
tions which  hang  as  thick  about  the  terms  as  swarming 
bees  about  their  branch.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
of  some  early  student  fastens  an  unhappy  terminology  on 
the  science  he  affects,  and  thus  clogs  its  march  or  inipairs 
its  beautiful  exactness. 

Further  illustration  cannot  be  necessary ;  evidently,  with 
all  the  vast,  elastic  powers  of  language,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
instrument ;  it  enables  us  neither  to  think  with  absolute 
correctness,  nor  to  preserve  our  thought  in  its  original 
identity,  nor  to  transmit  it  with  infallible  certainty. 

From  these  desultory  observations  on  the  imperfections 
of  the  instruments  of  science,  we  turn,  for  a  moment,  to 
notice  the  necessary  incom'pletencss  of  himan  knowleclge.  And 
our  rapidly  diminishing  space  warns  us  rather  to  indicate, 
than  to  follow  out*  the  suggestions  that  occur. 

This  incompleteness  results,  in  part,  from  the  vast  range 
of  fjxct  to  be  known.  A  masterly  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  some  years  ago,  remarked  that  Chemistry  was  no 
longer  one  science,  but  ten ;  and  that  no  student,  who  un- 
derstood himself  or  his  work,  any  longer  hoped  to  grasp 
them  all  equally.  It  was  victory  enough  to  have  thoroughly 
possessed  one's  self  of  one,  and  to  be  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  principlesthat  were  salient  in  the  others. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Geology,  Astronomy,  and  indeed 
of  every  full-grown  and  opulent  science.  And  the  difficulty 
is  not,  merely,  that  division  of  labor  is  thus  made  necessary; 
but  that  the  lines  of  investigation  thus  necessarily  dis- 
tributed are  not  independent.  Each  is  in  momentary  need 
of  the  other. 

More  strikins;  still  is  the  inherent  undefinableness  of  the 
particular  sciences.  The  terminus  a  quo  of  some  may  be  said 
to  be  ascertained ;  in  Mathematics,  at  least,  the  definitions 
may  be  said  to  constitute  such  a  terminus.     But  where  shall 
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the  terminus  ad  quern  of  any  science  be  found?  Where 
does  Geology  cease  and  Cosmogony  begin  ?  Where  do 
Eotany  and  Zoology  touch  ?  Who  has  set  up  the  terminal 
monument  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  ascertained  impossibility  of  com- 
pleting some  discoveries.  Of  this  Hugh  Miller  has  given 
us  a  fine  example  in  his  "First  Impressions  of  England," 
in  a  passage  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  quote  in  full.  Its 
drift,  however,  can  be  gathered  from  a  few  detached  sen- 
tences. "  It  seems  more  than  questionable  whether  we 
shall  ever  arrive  at  knowledge  approximating  to  correct, 
regarding  the  distribution  of  ocean  and  continent  in  the 
earlier  or  even  secondary  geologic  formations.  *  *  *  The 
geology  of  these  older  formations,  whether  Palaeozoic  or  Sec- 
ondary, cannot  be  other  than  imperfect.  Any  one  system, 
as  shown  on  the  geologic  map,  is  but  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  *  *  *  The  field  of  the  map  in  each  instance 
resembles  one  of  those  dilapidated  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  in 
which  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  plaster  has  fallen 
from  the  wall,  and  we  can  trace  but  broken  fragments  of 
the  future  on  the  detached  bits  that  remain." 

Something  might  be  said,  also,  of  the  subtilty  of  the  con- 
nections of  sciences  in  many  directions ;  and  more,  of  the 
incommensurability  of  sensations,  organic  impressions,  and 
even  opinions  :  but  we  hasten  to  call  attention  to  the  reflex 
influence  of  these  omitted  or  undiscovered  truths,  or  of 
unsettled  questions.  What  philosopher  does  not  feel  that 
the  brake  was  lifted  from  the  progress  of  Optical  Science, 
when  Opticians  agreed  at  last  upon  the  "undulation,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  "emission"  theory?  Who  does 
not  desire  a  similar  settlement,  in  electrics,  of  the  question 
of  two  fluids  or  one  ?  And,  to  return  to  Hugh  Miller, 
how  many  geological  problems  would  solve  themselves,  if 
the  undecipherable  geography  could  be  read  ?  In  particu- 
lar, that  very  problem  he  has  urged  and  venturously 
attempted  to  dispose  of — the  origin  of  the  rock-salt  beds 
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in  the  earth — would  doubtless  find  immediate  solution  in 
a  complete  geological  geography. 

Here,  again,  in  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  ISTatural 
Science,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  the  hiatus,  we  find 
clear  evidence  that  perfect  knowledge  of  nature  is  approach- 
able, but  inaccessible. 

The  same  truth  appears  again  in  the  intrinsic  imperfections 
of  the  7nind,  the  hiowing  2^ower,  itself.  To  say  nothing  here 
of  local  mental  infirmities,  precariousness  of  memory,  weak- 
ness and  want  of  balance  among  the  faculties,  and  other 
such  defects,  let  us  reflect  on  the  inbred  necessity  for  in- 
vestigating upon  the  line  of  a  hypothesis,  and  converting  it 
into  a  theory.  That  is  to  say,  a  partial,  cursory,  superficial 
survey,  suggests  the  principle,  to  which,  by  a  sort  of  elective 
affinity,  facts  that  favor  it  more  or  less  perfectly  are  at- 
tracted. That  principle  is  no  doubt  modified  somewhat  as 
the  accretion  advances :  modified  but  not  transformed.  The 
facts,  as  they  are  in  nature,  do  not  and  cannot  possess  and 
mould  the  theory.  Thus  the  very  plan  of  the  investigation 
secures  one-sided  and  partial  acquisition ;  insures,  also,  an 
opposite  theory  to  correct  these  partialities  and  include 
omitted  facts.  Thus  knowledge  advances  by  a  series  of 
fluctuations  ;  its  course  is  not  a  right  line,  but  a  curved  and 
recurved  one,  crossing  the  axis,  but  not  coinciding  with  it. 
The  kuwaimess  of  the  stand-point,  therefore,  involves  the 
imperfection  of  science. 

But  we  may  go  farther,  and  allege  that  different  pur- 
suits develope  and  bring  out  different  qualities  of  mind, 
so  that  a  partial  and  unsymmetrical  education  of  his 
powers  is  the  very  condition  of  the  student's  familiarity 
with  this  or  the  other  rcij^ion  of  knowleds-e.  The  very  dis- 
tinctions  that  we  draw  in  characterizing  our  friends,  show 
the  spontaneous  judgment  of  mankind  on  this  point.  We 
say  of  one,  that  he  has  a  mathematical  mind,  and  of  another, 
that  his  is  a  philosophical  mind :  whereby  we  not  only  con- 
vey our  opinion  that  these  men  have  certain  qualities,  but, 
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also,  our  impression  that  they  are  not  equally  well  furnished 
as  regards  certain  other  powers.  Far  he  it  from  us  to  deny 
that  these  several  forces  can  exist  in  one  intellect.  Fact 
and  philosophy  would  alike  contradict  us  there.  But  it 
is  unquestionahle  that  the  prevalence  is  almost  invariably 
with  the  inductive  or  the  deductive  temper  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  certain  pursuits  give  exercise  and  growth  to  one 
rather  than  the  other  of  them. 

There  are  sciences  whose  steps  are  like  the  march  of 
great  armies — covering  whole  territories  by  a  comprehen- 
sive survey,  and  possessing  them  by  the  sweep  of  broad 
truths.  Others  are  minute  and  microscopic,  habitually  col- 
lecting their  formulae,  not  from  "wise  saws,"  like  the  first, 
but  from  "modern"  and  innumerable  "instances."  Some 
find  the  necessary  clue  in  bold  theories — theories,  in  some 
cases,  sublimely  audacious.  Such  w^ere  the  Plutonic  theory 
in  Geology,  and  the  principle  of  gravitation  as  announced 
by  !N^ewton.  Others  eschew  these  daring  flights,  and  must 
feel  the  solid  foundation  beneath  them  every  moment. 

ITow,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  which  draws  in  one 
of  these  directions  must  either  have  a  native  bent  thither, 
or,  yielding  to  some  strong  external  pressure,  must  be 
thereby  moulded  accordingly.  Rare,  indeed,  can  be  the 
exceptions.  One  Aristotle  and  one  Humboldt  must  sufB.ce 
the  world  for  sixty  centuries. 

We  are  painfully  sensible  that  this  article  crosses  these 
vast  tracts  of  thought,  as  the  cannon  ball  traverses  the 
waves — ricochet — glancing  along  the  crests  of  unentered 
deeps,  and  quickly  exhausting  itself  upon  the  surface.  But 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  setting  in  plain  view  the  truth,  to 
us  so  unquestionable,  announced  at  the  outset,  we  shall 
have  little  to  regret.  The  endless  bickerings  between 
Theology  and  Science  have  discouraged  many  an  ingenuous 
young  thinker,  and  driven  him  to  abandon  the  attempt — 
almost  the  hope — to  enjoy  intelligently  his  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  ITature  too  ;    have  furnished  the  forward  and  too 
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willing  sceptic  with  his  most  telling  cavils ;  have  bred  a 
jealousy  of  bold  research  in  the  mind  of  the  divine,  and 
taught  the  sciolist  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  ot 
the  clerical  body. 

The  proposition  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  removes 
the  assumption  that  the  discrepancies  of  Science  and  Scrip- 
ture are  substantive  facts,  and  strips  off  the  disguise  of  con- 
flict in  which  ignorance,  impatience  and  bigotry  have  ar- 
rayed the  parties.  Eor,  clearly,  if  the  two  lines  of  study 
and  discovery  approximate,  there  must  have  been  distance 
to  overcome,  and  something  of  that  distance  must  remain 
uncompassed.  To  say  that  in  their  progress  they  converge, 
is  to  say  that  they  have  not  yet  met.  It  appears  from  the 
course  of  this  discussion  that — apart  from  possible  or  prob- 
able errors  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  Theology — there 
is  reason  enou<>:h  for  the  dissonance  of  the  two  voices  in 
the  imperfections  of  Science :  that  these  imperfections  in- 
volve au  element  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  nature — 
error  that  can  be  pared  down,  but  not  extirpated — indefi- 
nitely lessened,  but  not  absolutely  removed.  The  discrep- 
ancies of  which  we  have  spoken,  therefore,  are  simply  the 
7ncasHrcs  of  the  imperfect  approximation  of  the  two  studies ; 
they  are  purely  subjective,  and  in  no  wise  formidable,  ex- 
cept to  tlie  presumptuous  sniatterer  in  Science,  or  to  the 
blindl}^  jealous  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  truth,  of  either  order, 
must  not  hope,  by  any  amount  of  tugging  at  the  raveled 
edges  of  Science,  to  match  them  perfectly  with  the  shapely, 
the  consummate  patterns  of  revelation.  The  piece  is  not 
yet  recovered  which  must  fill  this  or  the  other  particular 
corner ;  and,  until  it  is  recovered,  it  is  idle  to  force  a  union 
which  cannot  endure,  and  which  more  perfect  knowledge 
will  assuredly  put  to  shame.  This  remark  might  be  sig- 
nally illustrated  by  a  review  of  the  works  which  have  been 
put  forth  to  reconcile  Geology  and  the  Bible,  from  Granville 
Penn,  or  earher,  to  Hugh  Miller.     The  ink  is  hardly  dry 
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upon  the  paper — the  sheets  are  scarcely  stitched  in  the 
bindery — when  some  new  discovery  reduces  the  discrep- 
ancy and  upsets  the  reconciliation.  Geology  was  once  de- 
nounced as  atheistic;  but,  in  Agassiz's hands,  it  offers  phys- 
ical demonstrations  of  the  fact  of  creation  as  strong  as,  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Cuvier  has  made  the  exhibitions  of 
design. 

It  follows,  that  the  proper  attitude  of  Theology  towards 
all  disagreement,  except  that  of  patent  and  malignant  infi- 
delity, is  that  of  the  largest  and  most  friendly  tolerance. 
It  was  not  merely  a  blunder,  that  Dean  Buckland  should 
have  been  hunted  into  insanity  by  the  denunciations  of 
rigid  and  ignorant  orthodoxy, — it  was  a  crime.  It  robbed 
the  Church  of  a  friend,  and  a  noble  heart  of  its  earthly 
peace.  It  did  more  :  it  proclaimed  the  conviction  of  these 
religious  assailants,  that  the  honor  of  God  would  suffer  from 
too  close  and  careful  a  scrutiny  of  His  works.  It  taught 
that  He  must  only  be  looked  at  in  the  favorable  lights  of 
revelation,  if  men  were  to  honor  Ilim  and  trust  His  Son. 
Christians  might  stumble  every  day  at  the  mysteries  of 
His  Providence ;  but  woe  to  him  who  stumbled,  if  stumb- 
ling it  were,  at  the  mysteries  of  creation !  It  diffused  a 
sense  of  insecurity  through  the  Church,  and  confessed  to 
the  world  a  weakness  that  could  have  no  existence,  if  the 
Bible  were  the  Word  of  God.  Thus  was  Christ  wounded 
in  the  house  of  His  friends. 

Shall  we  never  learn  that  our  City  hath  foundations,  and 
that  her  Builder  and  Maker  is  God  ?  Suppose  the  extreme 
case  of  a  demonstration  by  Science,  that  our  present  Scrip- 
tures were  in  error  on  sundry  points  that  concern  the  ma- 
terial world;  would  a  Christian  of  any  discernment  and 
intellectual  courage  surrender  his  Bible,  his  Saviour,  or  his 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  on  that  account?  Surely 
not.  His  faith  is  founded  on  something  stronger  and  more 
vital  than  the  minutise  of  external  or  internal  evidence. 
He  knows  that  almost  any  thing  else  is  more  likely  than 
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that  the  Scriptures  are  an  imposture  or  a  mistake,  and 
while  he  glories  in  the  minute  verifications  of  their  wisdom 
and  truth,  which  the  students  of  nature  continually  pro- 
duce, yet,  if  such  a  contradiction  should  arise,  he  would 
cast  his  arms  around  the  mighty  pillar  of  our  hopes,  and 
defy  tlie  human  interpreters  of  God's  obscurer  revelation 
to  remove,  or  even  shake  it. 

These  remarks  are  the  more  necessary  at  present,  in  view 
of  the  momentous  decision  of  the  Synods  to  establish  the 
Perkins  Professorship.  From  our  hearts  we  hail  it  and  re- 
joice in  it,  as  securing  a  wider  culture  to  the  coming  gene- 
rations of  ministers,  and  as  illustrating,  by  its  very  existence, 
the  natural  friendship  of  knowledge  and  piety.  But  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  benefit  from  it,  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration,  is  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  very  unlike  that  which  denounces  Buckland,  Hitch- 
cock, and  Hugh  Miller  as  infidels.  It  must  be  the  general 
purpose  to  allow  large  liberty  of  independent  study ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  all  our  brethren  are  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  forbearance. 

If  we  prosecute  this  novel  experiment,  we  must  dispose 
ourselves  resolutely  to  see  in  daily  display  the  doctrine  we 
have  been  treating  of — the  imjMrfect,  but  improving^  ai^proxi- 
iiiatlon  of  Science  and  Theology.  Unadjusted  dift'crences  of 
opinion  and  belief  will  appear  among  the  Professors;  but 
nobody  must  be  frightened  or  impatient  about  them.  Ice- 
bergs drift  into  populous  and  sail-dotted  seas,  and  breathe 
fogs  for  a  time  ;  in  the  end  they  vanish :  and  so  will  these 
formidable-looking  intruders  into  the  seas  of  divinity. 

The  style  and  title  of  the  Perkins  Professor  might  well 
be,  "Professor  of  the  Friendship  of  J^ature  andllevelation;" 
for  his  work  is,  virtually,  to  demonstrate  that  friendship. 
Let  him  not  be  held  to  a  daily  struggle,  literally  to  "evince  " 
a  "harmony"  that  is  yet  in  great  part  undiscovered.  We 
fear  that  in  any  such  ill-understood  and  ineftectual  efitbrt, 
the  harmony  of  the  studies  would  not  be  evinced  so  largely 
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as  tlie  harmony  of  the  Professors  would  he  evicted.  For — 
to  return  to  our  sartorial  illustration — the  edges  of  both  the 
ill-matched  tissues  must  be  pulled  and  coaxed,  and  drawn 
awry,  to  compel  a  seam ;  and  what  will  the  guardians  and 
dispensers  of  exegetical  and  didactic  Theology  say  to  such 
liberties  taken  with  their  goods  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  task  can  be  more  gracious,  more 
honorable,  more  delightful,  than  that  of  bringing  into  ever 
new  relief  the  friendly  relations  which  already  exist  be- 
tween Theology  and  Science — except  it  be  the  task  of 
Theology  itself?  As  we  write,  there  rise  before  us  the 
shadowy  forms  which  habitually  represent,  in  our  concep- 
tion, these  two  sublime  instructors  of  mankind.  First  in 
age,  in  honors,  and  in  power — silver-haired,  benignant, 
pure — stands  tlie  consecrated  interpreter  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  There  is  no  fire  of  passion  in  his  eye,  nor 
clamor  of  bigotry  upon  his  tongue ;  but  the  meek  face,  like 
that  of  Moses,  is  suffused  with  heavenly  radiance — the  in- 
wrought splendor  that  comes  of  incessant  intercourse  with 
God.  His  rapt  gaze  reads  off  the  signals  as  they  shine 
from  Heaven  itself.  Young  and  eager  Science  stands  be- 
side him,  busied  in  deciphering  the  images  of  the  signals  as 
they  glitter  in  the  water,  or  dissolve  their  blended  hues  in 
summer  clouds,  or  mingle  with  the  shadows  of  the  forest. 
Alike  the  rashness  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth  are  his.  A 
thousand  mistakes  have  not  discouraged  him  ;  ten  thousand 
partial  successes  have  not  satisfied  him.  His  strong  young 
shoulder  is  ever  at  the  service  of  his  friend,  and  the  hand 
of  venerable  wisdom  continually  guides  his  steps.  The 
sense  of  kindred  serenely  possesses  their  hearts  ;  the  light 
of  Heaven  falls  like  a  blessilig  all  around  them.  For  not 
only  Theology,  but  Science  also,  is  Heaven-ordained.  The 
"servant  and  interpreter  of  l^ature"  is  also  the  creature 
and  pupil  of  God. 
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ARTICLE     VI. 


THE  GEITERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1860. 


I.    OPENING    SERMON. 

In  the  absence  of  the  last  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco,  preached  the  opening  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  ii :  2  :  "  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 
It  was  an  able,  eloquent  and  earnest  discourse  on  the  work 
of  the  Ministry.  Dr.  Scott  set  forth,  with  unction  and 
power,  the  subject,  and  manner  and  method  of  true  Gospel 
preaching,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  whole  Assembly  were 
edified  by  his  instructions  on  this  occasion.  He  expressed, 
in  concluding,  his  earnest  desire  that  this  Assembly  "might 
be  known  hereafter  as  the  Praying  Assembly  ;  as  the  Assem- 
bly that  was  remarkable  both  for  harmony  and  for  fervent 
prayer — for  the  warmth  of  our  communion,  both  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ." 
It  appears  to  us,  in  looking  back  upon  the  Assembly,  that, 
indeed,  an  eminent  degree  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  did 
characterize  the  body.  And  as  to  harmony,  it  will  be  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  pervaded  most  fully  the  entire 
proceedings.  There  was  earnest  debate,  and  a  clear  and 
decided  avowal  of  contrary  views  on  several  points,  but  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  we  think,  was 
preserved  throughout.  Good  temper  and  kind  brotherly 
behaviour  characterized  all  the  deliberations,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  speakers  of 
the  last  Assembly  are  all  bound  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  a  remarkably  patient  and  good  natured  house. 

On  several  occasions  we  were  amused,  as  well  as  gratified, 
to  observe  how  the  wearied  Assembly,  its  mind  made  up 
on  the   points  in  debate,  would  cry  out  loudly  for   "  the 
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question^'  as  successive  speakers  rose  to  deliver  themselves, 
and  yet  would  shortly  give  up  the  contest  in  every  case, 
and  let  the  speakers  have  the  opportunity  they  craved,  of 
ministering  to  its  enlightenment,  until  the  discussion  had 
resulted  in  relieving  every  one  who  felt  a  fire  in  his  hones. 
We  believe,  in  but  one  case  was  the  previous  question 
called  for,  and  that  discussion,  the  chief  one  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  certainly  been  quite  protracted.  But  if  the 
speakers  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  house,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  house  had  no  particular  reason  to 
complain  of  the  speakers.  The  good  Lord  graciously 
delivered  this  Assembly  from  that  plague  of  deliberative 
bodies  generally,  troublesome  members.  We  suppose  that 
there  was  not  one  individual  at  Rochester,  who  either  de- 
served, or  acquired,  the  reputation  of  being  forward  to 
speak  on  every  occasion. 

One  point  made  by  Dr.  Scott,  in  this  discourse,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  correctly  apprehended.  In  his  account  of 
the  Ascension  gifts  of  our  Lord,  he  referred  to  "  Ministers 
of  the  word  of  reconciliation,  who,  also,  are  to  rule  in  the 
House  of  God,  and  dispense  its  ordinances,  teaching  us  the 
will  of  God  for  our  salvation."  Quoting  the  text,  Eph.  iv: 
11-15 :  "And  he  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets, 
and  some  Evangelists,  and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  he  proceeded  to  say  it  was  "obvious  from 
this  passage,  that  living  teachers  are  set  in  the  Church  of 
God  by  Divine  appointment.  At  one  time  they  were  patri- 
archs and  prophets ;  then  apostles  and  evangelists ;  and 
now  they  are  bishops  or  pastors  and  teachers,  who  are  the 
bishops  and  overseers  of  the  people."  "As  men  com- 
missioned by  God,  the  living  ministry  have  authority  to 
preach  Christ  crucified,  and  to  demand  your  obedience  to 
the  Gospel ;  they  hold  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
they  neither  speak  nor  act  for  themselves,  but  in  the  Mas- 
ter's name." 
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Did  Dr.  Scott  mean  to  be  understood  as  ignoring  the 
right  of  the  Ruling  Elder  to  the  Scriptural  title  of  Bishop 
and  Pastor  ?  Did  he  mean  to  confine  the  power  of  both 
the  keys — the  whole  claim  upon  the  people's  obedience — to 
the  teaching  ministry?  Perhaps  not; — yet  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  our  own  mind  when  we  heard  him, 
and  such  is  the  impression  we  get  now  from  reading  his 
sermon,  as  reported  in  the  "Presbyterian."  He  seems  to 
entertain  the  same  idea  of  our  three  highest  Church  Courts 
with  Dr.  Hodge,  that  they  are  bodies  of  Ministers  into  which 
Ruling  Elders  are  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
and  of  voting — these  Puling  Elders  not  being  members  in 
full  of  the  body,  but  delegated  members;  and  not  having 
the  powers  of  full  members,  but  only  those  of  inferior  ones, 
just  as  corresponding  members  are  admitted  to  some 
rights  of  these  bodies  but  denied  others.*  Accordingly,  in 
preaching  a  sermon  to  the  General  Assembly,  he  addresses 
the  Ministers  almost  exclusively.  He  speaks  of  them  alone 
as  the  Bishops  and  Pastors,  as  well  as  Teachers,  whom 
Christ  gave  to  His  Church.  The  body  he  addresses  is  a 
body  of  Ministers,  among  whom  the  Elders  sit  by  second- 
ary and  not  primary  right — and  of  course  he  need  not  ad- 
dress any  part  of  his  discourse  expressly  to  them  ! 

It  is  enough  to  object,  for  the  present,  to  every  such  view 
of  our  Assembly,  or  of  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  that 
it  makes  them  all  differ  essentially  and  specifically  from 
our  Sessions,  whilst  our  system  contemplates  all  these 
judicatories,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  essentially 
the  same,  being  composed  of  the  very  same  elements. 
This  view  makes  our  Sessions  to  be  bodies  of  Ruling  Elders, 
presided  over  by  a  Minister;  but  the  other  Courts,  bodies 
of  Ministers,  receiving  Elders  amongst  them  for  certain 
specified  duties,  and  with  certain  limited  rights.  We  be- 
lieve this  view  to  be  subversive  of  our  whole  form  of  gov- 


*See  Biblical  Repertory,  July  1843,  p.  438. 
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ernment.  Our  Book  represents  no  one  of  our  Courts  as  a 
body  of  Teachers,  but  all  of  them  as  bodies  of  Rulers.  It 
is  true  the  Book  speaks  of  Ministers  distinctly,  and  of  Elders 
distinctly,  as  members  of  these  Courts,  but  they  are  both 
viewed  as  Rulers  when  they  enter  those  Courts.  It  is  not 
because  the  Minister  is  a  Teacher  that  he  is  admitted  there, 
but  because  he  is  a  Ruler;  and  it  is  not  the  teaching  function, 
primarily  or  directly,  that  they  assemble  there  to  exercise 
together,  but  it  is  the  poioer  of  rule.  It  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  (says  our  Book)  that  the  Church  be  ''governed 
by  Congregational,  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  Assem- 
blies," and  then  it  proceeds  to  define  the  powers  to  which 
alone  these  rulers  or  governors  of  the  Church  in  all  the 
various  Courts  alike  are  entitled. 


II.    ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

There  never  were  so  many  commissioners  gathered  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly  before.  The  votes  cast  in 
the  election  of  Moderator  amounted  to  297,  and  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  afterwards  rose  to  329.  The  choice  of 
the  Assembly  for  presiding  officer  fell  upon  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Yeomans,  D.  D.,  of  Penns3dvania.  He  discharged  his  duty 
with  dignit^^  and  impartiality  throughout.  Perhaps  his 
own  personal  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  manners  may  have 
passed  by  contact  into  the  spirit  of  the  body  itself.  He 
contributed,  we  are  sure,  very  much  to  the  successful  des- 
patch of  the  business  of  the  Assembly,  by  his  firmness  in 
insisting  on  its  observance  of  its  own  rules  relative  to  the 
hours  of  adjournment.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the 
plan  adopted  at  Rochester,  of  short  sessions,  has  certainly 
commended  itself  anew  to  all  who  desire  to  see  deliberation 
aiid  despatch  united  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  We 
do  not  care  to  insist  upon  short  sessions  during  the  last  few ' 
days,  and  yet  in  this  case  the  plan  was  successful  even  to 
the  end.  Meeting  at  9  A.  M.,  and  spending  the  first  half 
hour  in  religious  devotions,  and  adjourning  at  12;  meeting 
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again  at  3  P.  M.,  and  adjourning  at  5 J — the  committees  all 
had  time  to  prepare  their  business  thoroughly,  so  that  the 
house  could  easily  despatch  it.  The  Judicial  Committee, 
for  example,  which  had  five  cases  committed  to  it,  and 
found  four  of  them  in  order,  were  enabled,  by  having  plenty 
of  time  allowed  them,  so  thoroughly  to  understand  these 
cases  that  they  could  propose  a  disposition  of  every  one  of 
them  which  was  fair  and  just,  and,  on  the  whole,  acceptable 
to  the  parties,  and  according  to  which  it  cost  the  Assembly 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  to  dispose  of  all  four  of  the 
cases  !  Had  the  Committee  not  had  full  time  for  their  part 
of  the  work,  the  Assembly  must  have  devoted  three  or 
four  days,  at  least,  to  judicial  business. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  speak  of  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly,  but  to  select  the  topics  which  will  most 
interest  our  readers.     "We  pass  on,  therefore,  to 


71Bi 


III.    THE    DISCUSSION   ABOUT   THE    BOARDS. 

This  came  up,  necessarily,  in  three  different  ways.  First: 
There  was  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  of  the  remo- 
val of  the  seat  of  its  operations  from  Philadelphia  nearer 
to  the  Western  field ;  and  to  report  such  other  suggestions 
as  are  deemed  important  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of  that 
Board.  Of  this  Committee,  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphreys  was 
chairman,  but  not  present  at  this  Assembly.  Drs.  Thorn- 
well  and  Boardman,  were  the  only  present  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  latter  read  the  Committee's  report,  which 
w^as,  necessarily,  a  patched-up  and  indefinite  aflair,  inas- 
much as  the  Committee  stood  equally  divided  upon  the 
main  points  they  had  in  hand.  We  could  wish  that,  instead 
of  uniting  in  one  common  report  that  could  mean  nothing, 
they  had  brought  forward  two  separate  reports,  each  of 
them  presenting,  in  writing,  a  clear  and  definite  statement 
of  the  views  held  on  that  side. 
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Again :  There  was  a  Committee  also  appointed,  bj  the 
last  Assembly,  on  the  re-organization  of  all  the  Boards,  and 
of  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith 
was  chairman,  and  he  induced  the  present  Assembly  to 
enlarge  the  Committee,  so  that  it  might  be  made  to  consist 
of  fifteen  members. 

Thirdly :  This  same  discussion  came  up,  naturally  and 
necessarily,  upon  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee,  to 
whom  the  Domestic  Board's  Annual  Report  was  referred. 

Coming  up  in  these  three  ways,  on  the  first  Friday  after- 
noon of  the  session,  the  discussion  ran  on  with  frequent, 
and  some  times  long  intervals,  until  the  second  Friday 
afternoon,  when  debate  ceased,  and  the  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  question  of  "organic  changes."  Subsequently 
to  this,  other  points  of  the  subject  were  disposed  of  by  vote, 
without  regular  debate,  several  of  them  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session. 

The  report  of  the  first  named  Committee  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Boardman  on  Friday  morning.  It  made  no  recom- 
mendation of  any  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Do- 
mestic Board,  because  the  Committee  were  divided  equally 
upon  that  subject.  Besides  this  first  point,  there  were  three 
others  reported  on  by  this  Committee,  two  of  them  favor- 
ably, the  third,  by  consent,  merely  brought  before  the 
house  for  consideration.  They  were,  1.  'No  change  of  loca- 
tion of  this  Board.  2.  The  abolition  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  Louisville,  so  that  there  should  be  no  Execu- 
tive Committee  but  the  central  one ;  yet  advisory  com- 
mittees might  be  appointed  where  required.  3.  One  of 
the  two  Secretaries  of  this  Board  to  be  a  "  Traveling 
Secretary.'' 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Boardman  re-stated  the  points  of* 
the  report  in  a  new  and  brief  form,  which,  with  Dr.  Thorn- 
well's  consent,  he  had  given  to  them  during  the  interval. 
As  thus  drawn  out,  the  first  point  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution,  that   "it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  organic 
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change  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions." In  this  form  the  subject  was  debated,  and  in  this 
form  the  question  was  at  last  put.  We  think  an  undue  ad- 
vantage was  generously  conceded  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  in  allow- 
ing, this  form  to  be  given  to  the  really  undecided  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  for  it  brought  insensibly 
upon  the  house  the  influence  of  the  whole  Committee 
against  any  organic  changes.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
we  know  positively  that  the  employment  of  the  term 
"organic"  operated  unfavorably  for  the  minority.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  favored 
changes,  the  very  changes  which  the  minority  were  urging ; 
the  subsequent  votes  made  that  unquestionable.  But  very 
many  of  the  voters  did  not  consider  these  changes  to  be 
'^  organic  changes,'"  and  they  were  not  willing  to  vote  that 
there  ought  to  beany  "  organic  changes."  Accordingly, 
they  voted  thus  against  the  j^'^^nciple  of  changes,  although, 
afterwards,  for  the  actual  practice  of  them. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  led 
ofl'  the  debate.     He  began  by  saying : 

There  are  two  ways  of  administering  Church  government :  one  is 
itpou  the  2)^'incfples  of  Divine  government,  and  the  other  is  % 
expedients,  devised  of  men  to  meet  present  emergencies.  Upon  the 
former  plan,  the  Church  may  incur  particular  inconveniences  from 
time  to  time,  but,  in  the  end,  that  plan  must  always  be  found  wisest 
and  best.  Upon  the  latter,  the  Church  may  be  relieved  of  present 
evils,  but  at  the  expeijse  of  greater  ultimate  disadvantages.  He  then 
traced  the  history  of  our  Boards  as  mere  expedients  of  men  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  direct  action  of  the  Church  as  such,  which  is  the 
divinely  revealed  principle.  Boards  were  a  necessary  expedient 
amongst  Congregationalists,  for  their  Churches  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  of  course  cannot  act  together  in  Missionary  work,  except 
through  some  such  contrivance.  The  Congregationalists  had  given 
us  many  of  our  best  men.  These  excellent  brethren  had  brought 
with  them  into  our  Church,  very  naturally,  an  attachment  for  Con- 
gregational expedients,  and  this  attachment  had  spread  itself,  and 
had  spread  itself  widely,  amongst  our  people.  For  a  long  time,  volun- 
tary societies  had  been  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church  as  her 
agents.  When  our  Church  determined  to  take  her  work  into  her 
own  hands,  that  wide  spread  confidence  in  expedients,  to  which  the 
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Church  had  so  long  been  accustomed,  made  it  difficult  for  her  at  once 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  direct  action.  Moreover,  all  through  her 
borders  the  voluntary  societies  had  spread  themselves,  and  they  had 
their  honorary  members  and  their  corporate  members  scattered  all  up 
and  down  the  land.  With  a  view  to  cope  with  them  in  influence  and 
power,  the  expedient  was  devised  of  our  also  having  Boards  of  our 
own,  with  the  names  of  distinguished  brethren  all  over  the  land  held 
up  as  members  of  them.  What  had  been  the  result  ?  Very  good  in 
many  respects — but  the  real  good  done  he  claimed  as  the  iruit  of 
ecclesiastical  action,  imperfect  and  indirect  as  it  was.  The  good  done  % 
he  ascribed  to  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Boards,  and  not  to  J 
the  Boards  themselves,  for  the  Boards  had  always  been  mere  names. 
Let  the  Church  act  herself,  directly,  through  these  Committees,  call- 
ing them  Boards  if  you  please,  but  making  them  a  simple  and  a  real 
executive  agency.  He  described  'Hhe  annual  farce"  of  electing  the  . 
Boards,  and  how  loosely  and  blindly  the  members  were  appointed ) 
men  were  elected  who  never  attended,  could  never  attend,  and  were 
expected  never  to  attend,  a  single  meeting  of  the  Board.  Many  of 
the  men  elected  never  heard  of  their  election.  Once,  a  dead  man  was 
elected  !  At  Bufi'alo,  by  mistake,  the  outgoing  class  (whom  the  farce, 
commonly,  just  re-elects)  were  substituted  by  the  class  who  had  only 
been  elected  the  year  before  ]  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  till 
after  the  adjournment,  and  so  the  Clerks  did  for  the  Assembly  what 
they  knew  the  Assembly  intended  doing !  He  adduced  facts  to  show 
that  the  larger  the  Board  the  less  responsibility  was  felt  by  its  mfem- 
bers,  and  the  less  attention  was  paid  to  their  duties.  He  quoted  from 
a  table,  drawn  up  by  request  of  Dr.  Humphrey's  Committee,  at  the 
office  of  the  Board,  to  show  that  in  but  three  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  during  the  whole  year  had  there  been  present  20  members  out 
of  the  96  who  composed  the  Board.  *  He  deprecated  the  "cant" 
which  branded  those  brethren  who  desired  a  simpler  organization  as 
"enemies  of  the  Boards,"  "agitators,"  "innovators,"  &c.  It  was  an 
arrogant  claim,  by  friends  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  only 
they  are  friends  of  the  Boards.  He  spoke  earnestly  against  that  false 
conservatism  which  would  retain  its  hold  upon  a  present  system, 
however  faulty,  rather  than  venture  one  step  in  advance.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  referred  to  the  happy  results  which  had  followed  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  agencies,  and  the  holding  up  to  the  Church,  instead 
of  it,  by  Assemblies  and  by  Pastors,  of  the  doctrine  of  giving  as  wor- 
ship. But  the  abolition  of  agencies  had  long  been  resisted  by  some 
friends  of  the  Boards.  Now,  the  Boards  themselves  rejoice  in  the 
change,  for  their  receipts   are  actually  greater  in  consequence.     So, 


*  We  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  we  state  these  figures  correctly,  as  we  write 
from  memory.  The  whole  table  we  would  like  to  give  to  our  readers,  if  we  had  it. 
They  would  see  how  complete  a  sham  is  the  whole  system  of  our  Boards. 
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predicted  the  speaker,  shall  we  all  rejoice  in  the  greater  good  which 
must  result  from  a  return  to  right  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
Boards. 

Dr.  Spring,  replying  briefly  to  Dr.  Smith, 

Regretted  dissension  should  he  thrown  into  the  midst  of  us  upon 
a  subject  so  vital  and  practical.  The  sentiment  of  the  Church  is 
united  on  this  system.  This  system  is  one  of  the  golden,  spiritual 
cords  that  bind  us  together,  and  our  union  as  a  Church  is  one  of  the 
bonds  that  hold  this  land  together,  which  is  now  threatened  to  be 
torn  apart.  Our  system  has  done  well  hitherto,  and  there  are  no 
fears  for  the  future :  let  us  trust  Grod  and  go  forward  with  it. 

Several  other  speakers  also  deprecated  the  continuance 
of  this  discussion. 
Dr.  TiiORNWELL  said : 

The  Report  under  discussion  exhibits  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to 
the  most  effective  organization  for  the  Board.  This  diversity  has 
long  existed,  and  it  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  deep,  radical  and  sincere. 
It  has  been  agitated  in  the  Assembly  and  through  the  press.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  friends  of  the  present  or- 
ganization have  treated  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  they  earnestly  insisted  that  the  difference  between  us 
and  themselves  was  merely  nominal,  "mere  hair-splitting,''  the  diff'er- 
ence  merely  "'twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee.''  But  the  obvious 
inference  then  was,  that  they  ought  to  have  conceded  the  change. 
Suppose  those  who  desire  the  change  are  weak,  but  conscientious  ]  if 
there  be  no  real  difference  in  principle  why  not  yield  to  the  weak  ? 
Why  not  give  up  to  the  conscientious  the  trifling  boon  they  ask  ? 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  strong  or  large  minded,  but  we  do  profess  to 
love  Christ,  and  to  feel  bound  to  see,  so  far  as  In  us  lies,  that  the 
Church  does  execute  His  commands  ]  and  if  you  think  there  is 
no  principle  that  divides  us,  why  not  indulge  our  conscientious 
objections  ? 

]5ut  now,  the  ground  of  our  brethren  is  shifted.  The  difference 
between  us  and  them  Is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  importance.  It  is 
vital  and  essential.  The  things  at  stake  are  substance,  and  not  shadow. 
At  first  we  were  mere  theorists,  advocating  what  did  not  differ  from 
the  system  actually  existing;  but  now  the  thing  that  was  declared  a 
mere  abstraction  begins  to  be  viewed  as  something  very  dangerous. 
Moderator,  I  accept  that  view  of  our  differences  which  makes  them 
real  and  important,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  the  source  of  these 
differences. 

The  discussion  now  resumed  is  deprecated  by  some  of  the  brethren 
here  as  evil,  and  likely  to  beget  more  evil.  I  do  not  deprecate  it. 
We  are  met  to  discuss  great  questions  that  concern  the  Redeemer's 
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glory  and  the  interests  of  His  kingdom.  We  all  love  the  truth,  and 
are  equally  concerned  for  the  honor  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  His 
Church.  We  have  no  by-ends  to  subserve.  I  am  no  party  man, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  a  Presbyterian,  and  having  come  here  to  delib- 
erate and  vote  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  I  wish  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  my  vote  shall  be  cast. 

This  whole  question  is  but  an  offshoot  from  another  question 
dividing  the  minds  of  brethren  amongst  us,  and  that  question  is  the 
organization  of  the  Church  itself  Our  differences  about  Boards 
spring  legitimately  from  our  differences  as  to  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church.  There  are  amongst  us  those  who  hold  that  Grod 
gave  us  our  Church  government,  as  truly  as  He  gave  us  our  doctrines; 
and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  add  to  the  Church  government, 
which  is  Divine,  than  to  add  to  the  doctrine,  which  is  Divine.  They 
hold  that  while  the  Church  may,  of  course,  employ  whatever  agency 
is  really  necessary  to  do  the  work  entrusted  to  her,  for  that  is  implied 
in  the  very  command  which  enjoins  her  duty,  yet  she  has  no  discre- 
tionary power  to  create  a  new  Church  Court  or  judicatory,  or  body,  of 
whatever  name,  to  stand  in  her  own  place. 

Others,  as  wise  and  as  good  men  as  the  first,  believe  no  definite 
form  of  Church  government  is  of  Divine  origin,  but  God  has  left  it  to 
man  to  organize  His  Church;  and  that  just  as  civil  government  was 
ordained  of  God  in  the  general,  but  man  is  left  to  arrange  its  particu- 
lar form  as  may,  in  his  view,  best  suit  particular  circumstances.  So 
Church  government  may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances — 
according  to  human  ideas  of  expediency,  at  the  whims  of  men.  God 
gave  only  general  principles,  and  man  is  to  work  out  of  them  the  best 
system  that  he  can.  Thus,  one  party  amongst  us  holds  that  Christ 
gave  us  the  materials  and  principles  of  Church  government,  and  has 
left  us  to  shape  them  pretty  much  as  we  please.  But  the  other  holds 
that  God  gave  us  a  Church,  a  constitution,  laws,  presbyteries,  assem- 
blies, presbyters,  and  all  the  functionaries  necessary  to  a  complete 
organization  of  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth  and  to  its  effective  opera- 
tion ;  that  He  has  revealed  an  order  as  well  as  a  faith,  and  that  as  our 
attitude  in  the  one  case  is  to  hear  and  believe,  in  the  other  it  is  to 
hear  and  obey.  And  of  one  of  these  parties  the  motto  is,  "you  may 
do  all  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  forbid;"  of  the  other,  "you  can  do 
only  what  the  Scriptures  command.'^ 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  this  question,  for  we  know  that  this 
radical  difference  respecting  the  Church  does  exist,  and  that  those 
of  us  who  hold  the  opinions  first  referred  to  contend  that  man  is  not 
to  be  the  counsellor  of  God,  but  is  to  accept  the  Church  as  it  comes 
from  God,  and  do  what  He  enjoins.  We  cannot  appoint  another  co- 
ordinate body  to  do  the  work  which  God  appointed  us  to  do.  The 
General  Assembly  is,  and  ought  to  be  held  to  be,  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions itself,  Christ  never  authorised  us  to  put  this  work  into  other 
hands.  It  will  be  said  these  views  are  narrow,  but  are  they  not  true  ? 
They  are  founded  on  the  jus  divinum  theory  of  Church  government, 
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which  recognizes  all  the  members  of  this  Court  as  members  of  it, 
because  God  has  appointed  them  to  this  trust.  We  contend,  Modera- 
tor, as  sincerely  and  as  conscientiously  for  the  great  principles  of 
Presbyterian  order  as  for  those  of  the  faith  allied  to  it.  The  oneness 
of  the  Church,  its  federative  unity,  is  one  of  these  principles. 
Another  is  the  representative  principle,  upon  which  principle  it  is 
that  any  of  us  are  here,  and  upon  which  principle  it  is  that  all  of  us 
are  alike  here — Ministers  and  Elders — upon  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  members  of  this  Court.  We  are  all  here  as  Ruling  Elders; 
only  rulers  can  enter  into  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church;  we  cannot 
admit  here  any  person  that  is  not  recognized  as  a  ruler  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  the  Ruling  Elder  is  not  here  simply  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  people.  Both  come  here  as  the  representatives  or  chosen 
rulers  of  the  people,  equally  of  Divine  right  and  authority,  and 
equally  entitled  to  be  here  as  rulers  of  the  Lord's  House.  And  it  is 
in  this  capacity,  as  rulers  in  Christ's  Kingdom,  that  the  members  of 
this  Court  have  committed  to  them,  for  the  Church,  that  work  which 
they  may  not  delegate  to  any  other  body.  Is  it  said  that  thus  I  deny 
the  right  to  any  other  denomination  to  call  itself  a  Church  of  Christ. 
I  do  not  deny  it.  A  Church  may  be  a  true  Church  though  imperfect 
in  its  organization,  as  a  man  may  be  united  to  Christ  by  a  saving 
faith,  yet  deny  doctrines  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
Christian  character. 

Here  Dr.  Thorn  well  was  interrupted  by  the  hour  of 
adjournment.  On  the  next  day,  (Saturday,  May  19,)  he 
resumed  his  argument,  and  recapitulating  what  he  had 
gone  over  the  preceding  afternoon,  stated  as  his  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that 

The  Church  has  a  charter  of  faith  and  of  practice,  and  wherever 
she  cannot  plead  the  authority  of  God,  she  has  no  right  to  act.  She 
has  no  opinion  ;  she  has  a  faith.  She  has  no  contrivances;  she  has  a 
law.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  of  Faith.  Her  authority 
is  all  ministerial  and  declarative.  She  only  declares  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  only  exercises  the  powers  He  gives,  and  only  executes  the 
work  He  enjoins.  No  other  regulations  are  left  for  her  to  make  and 
to  enforce,  save  those  of  circumstantial  details ;  and  the  power  to 
make  these  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  general  command  given  to 
her.  It  is,  also,  explicitly  given  in  the  precept  to  "  do  all  things 
decently  and  in  order."  Whatever  executive  agency  is  requisite  in 
order  to  do  her  appointed  work,  she  can,  of  course,  employ ;  but  she 
may  not  go  outside  of  this  necessity  and  transfer  her  work  to  another 
body,  to  be  performed  by  them. 

If  this  notion  of  Church  power  be  conceded,  and  if  we  correctly 
apprehend  the  real  nature  of  Church  Courts  as  Divine  institutions, 
and  if  we  duly  conceive  of  the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  all  their 
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action,  we  are  prepared  to  see  how  all  this  bears  upon  the  question 
of  Boards.  Now,  what  is  a  Board  ?  Have  the  brethren  distinctly 
conceived  in  their  own  minds  what  it  is  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  in  the  etymological  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  Board  of 
Health,  or  of  Commerce ;  but  in  the  sense  defined  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  Board  of  Missions,  as  an  actual  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the 
thing  is  -actually  understood  among  us,  and  diflterenced  from  a  simple 
Committee.     What  is  a  Board  of  this  General  Assembly  ? 

In  the  first  place :  It  is  an  organism  and  not  an  organ.  It  is  a 
complete  body,  to  which  the  General  Assembly  has  entrusted  a  de- 
partment of  the  work  committed  to  it.  It  is  a  complete  whole ;  all 
the  parts  of  a  separate,  self-acting  organization  belong  to  it.  It  has 
head,  body,  limbs,  hands,  tongue,  and  now  they  want  to  give  it  feet, 
that  as  it  exists  alone,  it  may^  also,  go  alone.  It  has  a  President  for 
its  head,  with  a  body  of  many  members;  it  has  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  its  hands ;  and  now  our  brethren  propose,  by  a  "  Traveling 
Secretary,"  to  give  it  feet  to  travel — to  travel  over  the  whole  land, 
and  if  they  could,  they  would  enable  it  to  fly  with  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Now  take  this  body,  thus  organized  and  equipped,  and  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  a  Church  Court  ?  Talk  of  it  as  a  mere  organ  ! — a 
mere  hand  to  be  directed  and  moved  and  used  by  the  Church !  It 
is  a  hand  that  has  an  arm  of  its  own  to  move  it,  and  a  head  of  its 
own  to  direct  it;  and,  as  experience  has  lately  shown,  it  moves  more 
obediently  to  its  own  head  than  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  as  completely 
a  moral  person,  with  rights  and  powers  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
complete  and  definite,  as  any  Court  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
stands  up,  side  by  side,  along  with  the  Courts  which  Christ  has  or- 
dained, and  we  have  handed  over  to  it  the  work  we  ourselves  ought 
to  do.  Wherein,  I  ask,  does  it  differ  from  a  Synod  or  a  Presbytery  ? 
The  sphere  of  those  may  be  larger  and  more  varied,  but  the  nature 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  this  is  the  same.  You  say  the  Board  is 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly;  so  is  a  Synod.  You  say  a 
breath  can  annihilate  the  Board ;  so  it  may  a  Synod.  The  Assembly  has 
as  much  power  over  the  Synod  as  it  has  over  the  Board,  and  it  can 
dissolve  the  Synod  just  as  it  can  dissolve  the  Board.  In  fact,  we  see 
the  Board  standing  side  by  side  with  the  General  Assembly  itself,  as 
fully  oflScered,  as  complete  in  its  organization,  and  even  more  perpetual 
in  its  existence,  so  far  as  it  regards  its  component  members !  What  are 
the  Courts  of  the  Church  but  organisms  of  the  Church,  through  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  ordained  that  she  shall  act.  But  in  these  Boards 
you  have  set  up  other  Courts  coordinate  with  His  Courts,  and  as 
supreme  in  their  own  sphere. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  comes  up,  who  gave  you  the  power  to  make 
such  coordinate  Courts  ?  You  say  they  are  confessedly  lawful,  be- 
cause mere  circumstantial  details.  These  mere  circumstances !  All 
this  needed  to  be  supplemented  to  the  equipments  of  our  Church ! 
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Then  is  any  other  Church  as  well  equipped  as  ours  for  the  missionary 
work,  for  any  other  Church  can  append  to  itself  these  human  con- 
trivances as  well  as  ours  !  You  say  it  is  not  forbidden,  and  is  there- 
fore allowed,  because  necessary.  But  have  we  not  always  boasted  that 
our  Church  is  adequate,  as  organized  in  the  Scriptures^  to  do  all  the 
work  required  at  its  hands  ?  Have  we  not  gloried  in  our  polity  as 
complete,  with  all  the  muscles,  veins,  and  arteries  of  a  perfect  system 
of  life  and  motion  ?  Have  we  not  said  to  Congregationalists,  you  are 
radically  defective  in  coherency,  and  have  to  form  societies  unknown 
to  the  Word  of  Grod :  and  to  Prelatists,  you  have  to  borrow  of  us  a 
General  Convention  of  Presbyters  ?  But  our  brethren  have  actually 
formed  within  our  own  Church  bodies  which  Independents  were  driven 
to  form,  because  their  polity  is  inadequate  to  the  work  Christ  requires 
of  His  people  !  We  are  throwing  away  our  birth-right,  and  putting 
on  the  rags  and  tatters  of  Independency  !  Yes  !  we  take  up  its  rags 
and  tatters,  and  endeavor  out  of  them  to  patch  up  something  which 
we  offer  to  Christ  and  to  the  world  as  a  substitute  for  His  divinely 
organized  Church  !  The  whole  thing  is  a  virtual  reproach  upon  that 
Divine  organization  which  we  profess  to  have  received  from  the  Holy 
Word,  and  in  clinging  to  it  we  pertinaciously  repudiate  in  practice 
the  very  Church  in  which  we  profess  to  glory  !  Is  our  Church  com- 
petent or  is  she  not  competent  to  do  her  work  ?  Is  she  so  organized 
and  so  equipped,  and  so  officered,  that  she  can,  in  the  use  of  her  own 
Courts  and  her  own  powers,  do  what  the  Master  has  bid  her  to  do  ? 
If  not,  then  openly  acknowledge  your  beggary,  and  cast  about  for  the 
best  system  you  can  find  !  If  not,  then  openly  acknowledge  your  im- 
potency,  and  pronounce  your  Divine  institutions  a  failure ! 

In  the  second  place :  What  is  the  relation  to  the  Assembly,  of  the 
Boards,  as  thus  completely  organized  ?  They  are  the  vicars  of  the 
Assembly.  God  gave  the  Church  a  work  to  do  in  her  organized 
capacity — she  refuses  to  do  that  work  in  that  organized  capacity,  but 
appoints  another  organization  to  do  it  in  its  organized  capacity.  The 
Boards  are  the  vicars  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  its  place.  They  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  as  an  organized  body.  This  is,  in 
fact,  admitted  privately  by  our  brethren,  for  they  hold  that  in  acting 
through  a  Board  the  Assembly  acts.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
Boards  are  the  Assembly's  representatives,  doing  the  work  in  the  place 
of  the  Assembly )  and  they  quote  the  maxim  which  we  admit  to  be 
applicable  here,  "  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.''  But,  Moderator, 
who  gave  the  Courts  of  the  Church  a  right  to  act  in  their  organized 
capacity  hj  vicars  ov 'representatives?  Congress  has  power  to  make 
certain  laws  :  can  Congress  delegate  these  powers  to  another  body  ? 
Would  the  country  submit  to  let  Congress  confer  upon  a  Board  of  its 
appointment  the  power  of  legislation,  for  it  to  go  home  and  take  its 
ease  ?  Now,  Jesus  Christ  has  commissioned  his  Church  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  all  the  world,  and  has  furnished  you  in  full  for  the  work, 
and  you  are,  in  your  organized  capacity,  through  your  courts  and  their 
own  executive  agencies,  to  carry  on  that  work.     And  now,  can  you 
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come  to  that  Saviour  and  say :  It  is  too  troublesome  to  do  Thy  bidding 
ourselves — too  inconvenient  to  superintend  and  carry  on  this  work 
directly  with  our  own  executive  agency,  and  in  our  own  organized 
capacity,  as  the  Church ;  but  here  is  our  vicar,  here  is  our  representa- 
tive, here  is  a  Board  which  we  have  constituted,  and  to  which  we  have 
delegated  these  prerogatives  and  duties  thou  didst  enjoin  upon  us  ? 

Can  you  act  in  this  matter  by  a  vicar  ?  Have  you  a  right  thus  to 
act  ?  You  can  not ;  you  have  no  such  power  conferred  upon  you,  as  a 
Church.  And  let  me,  then,  remind  my  brethren  that  this  binding 
limitation  of  Church  power  is  what  the  people  of  God  have  always 
contended  for.  This  was  the  very  point  in  dispute  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Church  of  England.  That  Church  maintained  that 
the  Scriptures  did  not  forbid  the  Liturgy,  nor  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
nor  kneeling  at  the  Supper,  nor  the  gown  and  surplice,  and  so  these 
might  all  be  ordained  by  the  Church.  But  the  Puritans  contended 
that  none  of  these  is  required  in  the  Bible,  and  so  none  of  them  might 
be  imposed.  The  absence  of  the  grant  (they  said)  is  the  negation  of 
the  power.  And  what  did  our  covenanting  Fathers  in  Scotland  fight 
for  but  the  same  principle,  that  the  Church  can  claim  no  power  not 
granted  in  the  Bible  ?  And  how  did  the  Popes  get  their  foot  upon 
the  necks  of  the  nations,  but  through  this  same  principle  of  the 
Church's  having  powers  not  given  to  her  in  the  Word  ?  And  we,  sir, 
to-day,  are  standing  up  for  the  only  principle  that  can  keep  this  Church 
of  ours  from  flying  off  out  of  her  orbit  and  dashing  into  the  orbits  of 
other  stars — the  principle  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  act,  except  1 
as  she  has  the  authority  of  God  for  acting  !  -^ 

In  the  third  place  :  Let  us  look  at  the  principles  of  action  which 
have  governed  these  creatirns  and  we  shall  see  still  more  plainly  that 
they  are  complete  organizations,  and,  also,  that  they  work  evil  and  not 
good.  The  practical  ends  of  the  Boards  have  been  two.  1st.  They 
aim  to  awaken  interest ;  2d.  To  increase  funds.  As  to  the  first  end, 
the  idea  was  that  there  must  be  a  body  specially  devoted  to  awaken- 
ing the  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church.  The  missionary  spirit  was 
not  to  be  the  healthful  action  of  the  Church's  life,  but  a  substitute  for 
it ;  something  worked  up  in  the  Church's  bosom  by  special  influences 
and  excitements.  There  must  be  a  large  institution  or  society  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  men  must  be  stimulated  into  missionary  zeal  by  being 
invested  with  the  honorable  distinction  of  membership.  Thus  a  set 
of  men  were  selected  who  were,  by  this  means,  to  have  the  spirit  of 
missions  kindled  in  them.  Now,  was  not  this  destructive  of  the  idea 
that  the  Church  is  the  body  to  be  interested  ?  Must  not  this  have 
weakened  the  general  influence  of  the  idea  that  the  Church  herself 
is  a  Missionary  Society,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Church  is  to 
have  a  part  and  to  be  responsible  for  a  share  in  the  work  ? 

But  the  other  end  to  be  gained  was  the  increase  of  funds.  This 
was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  sale  of  these  distinctions.  Sir,  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  have  part  in  many  earnest  debates  in  the  Church 
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Courts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  yet  betrayed  into  saying  an 
unkind  word  of  any  man  in  the  Church,  or  of  any  institution  in  the 
Church  I  was  called  on  to  oppose.  But,  sir,  every  instinct  of 
my  nature,  and  every  holy  impulse  implanted  within  me  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  rises  up  with  indignation  and  horror  against  this  principle 
that  men  may  buy  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  this  free,  glorious  com- 
monwealth of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  revolt  against  this  paid  member- 
ship— this  entitling  of  men  for  money  to  become  consulting  members 
of  the  Church  or  of  her  Boards  (which  they  tell  us  are  the  same 
thing) — this  selling  distinctions  and  honors  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  filthy  lucre,  when  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  love  of  Christ 
should  form  the  only  motive  of  all  our  contributions.  Whatever 
shall  be  the  result  of  this  discussion.  Moderator,  were  it  in  my  power 
I  would  at  least  expunge  and  utterly  and  for  ever  blot  out  this 
organic  feature  of  our  present  system,  as  I  hope  God  will  wash  out 
the  sin  and  shame  of  it  in  the  blood  of  His  dear  Son. 

But  there  was,  also,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  connected  with 
this  scheme  for  raising  funds,  a  system  of  agents,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  arrangement.  The  first  indication  of  healthful  action  in 
the  Church  upon  this  whole  subject,  was  her  revolt  against  the  em- 
ployment of  agents  to  do  a  work  which  the  Pastors,  Elders,  Deacons 
and  People  were  organized  into  a  Church  on  purpose  to  do.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly,  sir,  some  of  the  very  brethren,  who  confront  us  to- 
day, consented  to  dispense  with  this  system.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
they  were  persuaded  to  rely  upon  the  Church-organization,  which  the 
Lord  gave  us  for  the  collection  of  the  benefactions  of  His  people. 
But  it  was  done,  and  the  "innovation"  proved,  as  they  all  now  con- 
fess, most  advantageous.  And,  Moderator,  I  look  for  the  time,  and  I 
predict  that  it  is  not  far  off,  when  the  Church,  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
similar  "innovation,"  shall,  with  a  whip  of  small  cords,  drive  out  all 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  our  temple. 

Here  there  was  a  complete  system,  a  regular  and  perfect  organiza- 
tion, a  Church  of  men  by  the  side  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  doing 
a  work  committed  only  to  the  Church  of  God.  Such  is  the  scheme 
of  the  Boards  as  established  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Moderator, 
I  have  confidence  in  the  men  who  control  our  Boards,  and  whilst  in 
their  hands  we  may  escape  the  more  serious  evils  which  we  dread, 
yet,  even  now,  there  is  discernible  in  the  Boards  a  disposition  to  act 
independently  of  the  Assembly.  Like  Lord  Chatham  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  Boards  have  been  heard  to  say  to  the  Assembly,  "  We  re- 
gard not  your  instructions,  for  we  have  too  much  regard  for  your 
interests."  In  worse  hands  all  these  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out 
would  grow  worse.  The  egg  of  the  serpent  is  harmless,  but  it  con- 
tains a  serpent.  The  Boards  may  be  harmless  now,  but  they  contain 
a  principle  fraught  with  mischief  in  the  day  of  trial.  It  is  safer  to 
adhere  to  the  Word  and  the  system  we  have  derived  from  it,  than  to 
be  ever  consulting  the  suggestions  of  human  wisdom,  and  mere  expe- 
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diency.     While  we  stand  by  principle  Christ  is  with  us,  but  when 
we  forsake  our  principles  we  desert  Him. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  look  at  the  opposite  system. 
.  Its  first  principle  is,  that  the  Church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  is 
a  society  for  all  spiritual  purposes.  Every  Church  Court  is  a  Board 
of  Christ's  appointment,  and  every  Christian  is  a  member  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  assume  this  as  our  cardinal  principle.  This  was 
the  great  point  in  dispute  in  the  New  School  controversy. 

The  second  principle  is,  that  the  Church,  being  a  Missionary 
Society,  the  measure  of  its  power,  in  relation  to  the  details  of  its  action, 
is  whatever  is  necessary  to  execute  these  functions.  To  this  point  we 
are  restricted.  Now,  what  are  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  work  given  to  the  Church  ?  Three  things  seem  to 
be  essential :  1.  Wisdom  in  council.  2.  Efficiency  of  action.  3. 
llesponsibility.  All  these  ends  are  answered  by  a  Committee  (or  by 
a  Commission)  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  as  a  hona  fide  organ. 
The  Committee  unites  deliberation,  simplicity  and  direct  and  imme- 
diate responsibility  to  the  Assembly.  Every  desirable  end  can  be 
secured  legitimately,  without  delegating  our  work  to  another  body, 
as  our  vicar  in  our  stead. 

But,  thirdhj,  the  organization  must  of  course  look  to  the  raising  of 
funds,  and  here  comes  in  the  idea  of  systematic  giving,  of  giving  as 
worship^  and  completes  the  system.  With  the  machinery  of  the 
Church  accommodated  to  its  Divine  charter,  you  may  confidently 
trust  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  will 
answer  to  the  doctrine  of  giving,  as  it  shall  be  held  up  by  a  faithful 
ministry.  When  this  doctrine  was  first  held  up  as  a  substitute  for 
agencies,  our  brethren  opposed  it  as  an  "innovation,"  and  would 
have  clung  to  the  agencies.  When  we  pleaded  that  systematic  giving 
was  to  be  viewed  asapar^  of  religion,  our  brethren  still  viewed  it  as  a 
scheme — a  piece  of  machinery,  and  called  it  ^^  your  plan."  So,  now,  this 
doctrine  that  the  Church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  must  do  her  own 
work,  and  not  delegate  it  to  vicars,  is  called  by  these  brethren,  '•'■your 
theory."  I  contend  that  it  is  of  God.  We  then  contended  that 
systematic  giving  is  part  of  our  religion,  part  of  our  worship,  and  a 
part  which  cannot  be  performed  by  proxy,  any  more  than  can  prayer 
or  praise.  So  in  reference  to  the  Church's  work  of  Evangelization. 
She  is  responsible  for  it  herself,  in  her  organized  capacity,  and  may 
not  undertake  to  do  that  work  by  vicar,  any  more  than  she  may  pray 
by  vicar.  And  the  great  need  of  the  Church,  is  a  sense  of  her  ohli- 
(jation  to  (jive,   and  her  ohllgation  to  work  for  her  Lord. 

Fourthly  :  The  difterence  between  such  a  Committee  and  the  Boards 
is  seen  in  the  directness  of  its  relation  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  action.  A  committee  is  the  very  hand  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  not  the  hand  of  its  servant.  A  commission  is  the  Assembly  ") 
perpetuated.  It  is  the  living  body.  The  Church  acting  through  her  j 
General  Assembly,  or  a  commission  of  the  Assembly,  which  is  the 
same  thing  3  or,  again,  through  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  is  like  a 
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man  that  uses  liis  own  limbs — limbs  with  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  are  living  legs,  forming  part  of  his  living  body.  But  the 
Church  acting  through  these  Boards,  is  like  a  man  with  a  cork  leg, 
fastened  on  by  a  strap  and  socket  and  buckle,  which  can  never 
answer  fully  the  purposes  of  a  living  limb. 

If  any  one  should  insist  that,  nevertheless,  the  relation  of  Board  and 
of  Committee  to  the  Assembly  are  of  the  same  general  kind,  and  if 
we  were  to  grant  this,  I  must  still  maintain  that  the  complications  at- 
taching to  the  Board  are  unnecessary,  and  are,  therefore,  unlawful.  I 
contend  for  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Church  as  an  essential 
principle.  It  is  the  legacy  of  our  Puritan  and  our  Covenanting  Fa- 
thers. The  Church  can  not  ordain  unnecessary  complications  of  agency 
amounting  to  the  transfer  of  her  work  to  another  hody. 

My  argument  is  finished,  but  I  must  notice  some  objections. 

First :  There  is  the  presumption  which  exists  against  all  change. 
Our  brethren  say  we  must  not  have  "  innovation."  Sir,  we  propose 
no  innovation — only  a  return  to  Bible  principles  and  Bible  practice. 
Our  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  New  Testament — our  plan  as  old  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Moreover,  the  Assembly  has  of  late  virtually 
decided  that  the  principles  for  which  I  contend  are  the  true  develop- 
ment of  its  life.  At  Nashville,  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Church 
advocated  a  Board  for  Church  Extension,  but  the  idea  of  a  Committee, 
though  feebly  advocated,  prevailed.  The  Assembly  decided  against 
these  complicated  Boards,  and  took  one  step  towards  the  simpler  and 
directer  organization  which  I  advocate. 

Secondly :  It  is  urged,  "  let  well  enough  alone."  0 !  sir,  is  it  well 
What  do  brethren  mean?  I  am  no  accuser.  I  do  not 
blame  the  Boards.  They  have  done  as  well  as  they  could  with  this 
stiff  and  cumbrous  organization.  But  have  they  done  "well  enough?" 
Can  any  man  say  that  this  great  Church,  in  any  department  of  its 
work,  is  doing  well  enough?  0!  sir,  when  I  think  of  eight  hundred 
perishing  millions  abroad,  and  of  the  moral  wastes  of  our  own  country- 
when  I  look  at  the  power  of  the  Grospel  and  the  Master's  blood  to  re- 
deem and  save,  and  then  think  how  little  progress  has  been  made,  I 
cannot  say  "  let  well  enough  alone."  I  must  put  it  to  my  brethren,  is  it 
well  enough?  1  must  urge  this  Church  to  inquire  if  she  be  not  neglect- 
ing some  power  Grod  has  given  her.  She  is  capable  of  far  higher  and 
more  glorious  things,  and  I  want  her  to  put  forth  her  own  living  hand 
directly  to  this  work. 

Dr.  Thornwell  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Assemhly  to  look  carefully  and  prayerfully  at  this  matter, 
expressing  the  belief  that  if  the  views  of  himself  and  of 
his  brethren  should  prevail  it  would  make  a  new  era  in  our 
history.  He  drew  (says  the  Presbyterian)  a  glowing  picture 
of  our  future,  and  concluded  with  a  fervent  wish  for  its 
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realization,  with  ''amen  and  amen!"  "He  closed  (says 
the  'Eqw  York  Observer)  with  a  thrilling  appeal  that  moved 
all  hearts,  holding  the  Assembly  and  the  thronged  galleries 
in  breathless  attention,  while  he  summoned  the  whole  host 
of  Grod's  elect  to  come  up  to  the  great  work  of  giving  the 
Gospel  to  a  lost  world." 
Dr.  Hodge  said : 

If  the  members  of  Assembly  have  been  affected  as  I  have  been  by 
the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  their  minds  have  undergone  rapid 
and  surprising  changes.  At  one  time  they  have  felt  that  fundamental 
principles  are  at  stake,  that  our  practice  has  been  always  and  radically 
wrong.  Again,  they  must  have  felt  that,  after  all,  this  is  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  words,  so  fine,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  see  the  difference;  for, 
after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to?  to  what,  indeed,  has  it  come,  when, 
to  our  inexpressible  relief,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  all  comprehended  in 
the  distinction  between  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Committee  ?  He  thinks  it  a  radical  difference.  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  that.  [Snapping  his  fingers.]  If  this  were  all,  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  spend  our  time  in  the  discussion. 

But,  sir,  there  have  been  so  many  things  said,  which  I  think  that 
many  of  this  Greneral  Assembly  cannot  endorse,  that  I  feel  constrained 
to  attempt  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  them.  We  cannot  receive, 
and  our  Church  has  never  held,  the  High-Church  doctrines  about 
organization  for  which  the  brethren  contend.  The  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  the  Church  and  guiding  her  by  His  Word  and  providence, 
in  our  view,  must  shape  her  efforts  and  her  agencies;  and,  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  far  more  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
brotherhood  of  faith  than  under  the  ancient  economy.  But  now  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  that  a  certain  form  of  Church  government 
and  order,  in  all  its  details  and  with  all  its  appliances  for  the  evangel- 
ical work,  is  revealed  in  the  Word,  and  that  we  are  as  much  bound  to 
receive  this  form  as  to  receive  the  articles  of  faith  :  That  order  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  revelation  as  faith.  We  cannot  do  it  and  we  wont 
do  it.  The  burden  was  too  heavy  for  our  fathers,  and  we  cannot  bear 
it.  Dr.  Smith  gave  us,  yesterday,  a  history  of  our  Boards  and  of 
their  rise  and  progress,  and  in  doing  so  has  drawn  largely  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts.  He  insisted  that  the  principles  and  plans 
of  their  organization  were  derived  from  New  England,  and  that  Con- 
gregational influence  gave  form  to  the  Boards.  Brother  Smith  is  a 
young  man — at  least  not  old  enough  to  have  personally  witnessed  the 
events  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  these  Boards,  or  he  never 
Would  have  ventured  to  give  the  theory  of  their  organization  which 
he  gave  in  his  speech.  He  further  asserts  that  their  present  form 
was  adopted  from  motives  of  expedieMcy ,  and  under  the  influence  of 
men  who  were  of  New  England  origin  and  opinions. 
19 
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Sir,  was  ever  statement  more  apocryphal !     Can  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  real  facts  believe  the  statement  for  one  moment  ?     Not  at 
all.     Was  Ashbel  Green  a  New  England  man?     Was  Jacob  J.  Jane- 
way  a  New  England  man  ?     Was  William  M.  Engles  a  New  England 
man  ?     Was  George  Junkin  a  New    England  man  ?     Was  George 
Baxter  a  New  England  man  ?     Were  David  Elliott,  and  Elisha  P. 
Swift,  and  Walter  Lowrie,  and  Samuel  Miller,  and  the  Breckinridges, 
New  England  men  ?     The  whole  theory  adduced  by  the  brother  is 
historically  absurd  and  preposterous.     The  truth  is,  this  Church  has, 
from  her  very  origin,  acted   on  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  and  preach 
my   Gospel " — always   been    a   missionary    Church.     She   has,  as   a 
Church,  sent  forth  the  living  minister  from  her  earliest  history.     It 
has  been  her  fundamental  principle  that  she  was  sent  to  spread  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  land  in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  and  to  commit 
this  work  to  such  of  her  faithful   sons  as   she  might   choose.     The 
Church,  in  her  whole  history,  has  acknowledged   that  this  work  was 
laid  upon  her.     But  it  could  not  be  done  by  the  scattered  members  of 
the  Church,  widely  dispersed  over  a  new  and  extended  country.     The 
several  congregations  and  Presbyteries  were  too  sparsely  spread  out 
for  frequent    conference  and  cooperation  ;  and  yet  they  needed  to 
employ  combined  effort,  that  the  strong  might  aid  the  weak.     There 
was  a  necessity  for  a  Committee  or  Board  of  the  Assembly,  and  one 
was  appointed  :  but  from  the  apathy  of  the  Churches  the  work  went 
slowly  on,  and  voluntary  associations  sprung  up  all  around,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  took  the  work,  and   the  means  of  prosecuting  it,  out  of 
the   hands  of  the  Church's  Committee ;  and  when  the  Church  pro- 
posed to  take  this  great  work  into  her  own  hands,  the  friends  of  Vol- 
untary Societies  said  the  Church  has  no  right  to  have  Boards — she 
must  not  sully  her  hands  with  such  work — her  function  is  to  supply 
the  preachers;  we  will  attend  to  the  collecting  of  funds,  and  send  them 
forth.     And  it  cost  a  great  struggle  before  the  Church  could  obtain 
control  of  this   work,  so  as   to  entrust  it  to  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
her  own  creation  and  control.     Thus,  and  from  this  quarter,  did  oppo- 
sition to   Boards  first  arise ;  now  it  comes  from  an  opposite  quarter. 
Tlicn  the  opposition  came  from  Congregationalism.     Now  it  comes  (I 
say  it  with  great  respect  for  my  brother  Thornwell)  from  hyper-hyper- 
hyper-lIigh-Church    Presbyterianism.     Then   we   were   told   that  all 
power  is  from  the  people :  now,  that  all  power  is  lodged  in  the  clergy  j 
that  Presbyters  arc  all  of  one  order,  all  pastors,  all  teachers,  all  rulers  ; 
then  it  was  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  power;  now,  of  centrali- 
zation. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  new  theory  of  Church  authority.  Principles 
arc  often  stated  in  debate  without  careful  limitation,  and  I  may  not 
correctly  apprehend  the  doctrine,  but  I  understand  it  to  be  :  1.  That 
Christ  has  ordained  a  system  of  Church  government,  not  in  general 
principles,  but  in  all  its  details,  and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to 
create  a  new  office  than  a  new  doctrine  or  a  new  commandment  of  the 
decalogue,  unless  we  can  show  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord "  for  it.     2. 
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That  power  inheres  in  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  delegated,  any  more 
than  praying  or  giving  alms  can  be  done  by  proxy ;  and  3.  That  all 
power  is  yom^,  as  opposed  to  several.  These  are  the  green  withes  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bind  the  limbs  of  our  Church ;  or  rather,  this 
is  the  Delilah  who  is  to  cut  the  locks  of  our  Samson,  and  send  him 
shorn  of  his  strength  to  be  the  sport  of  the  Philistines, 

Now,  sir,  our  Church  never  did  receive  this  yoke,  and  she  wont 
receive  it.  We  believe  that  all  the  attributes  of  the  Church  belong 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  to  be  her  guide,  by  His  Word  and  provi- 
dence, and  under  the  general  principles  laid  down  for  her  guidance  in 
the  Holy  Word,  Ministers,  Elders,  and  people  are  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Church,  and  to  their  best  judgment.  She  has  discretion^  sir;  she 
cannot  be  bound. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  I  have  been  taught  by  lips  now  silent 
in  the  grave,  but  vocal  in  the  General  Assembly  on  high, — and  I  will 
never  forget  it  nor  cease  to  defend  it  while  life  and  being  last, — that 
all  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  power  in  the  Church  arise  from 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  where  He  dwells,  there  is  the  Church, 
with  authority  to  do  its  own  work  in  the  best  way ;  and  as  He  does 
not  dwell  in  the  clergy  exclusively,  therefore  the  power  is  not  confined 
to  the  clergy ;  but  the  Church  may  in  her  discretion  adopt  such  modes 
or  agencies  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  Christ  as  she  deems  best. 
She  must  be  free.  She  must  breathe.  The  power  of  the  Church  is 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  :  but  in  externals  He  has  given  her  discretion. 
I  glory  as  much  as  does  my  brother  Thornwell  in  the  principles  of 
Presby terianism ;  they  are  the  glory  of  the  land,  and  are  working  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world ;  but  one  of  those  principles,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  freedom  in  that  which  the  Bible  leaves  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  His  people.  We  must  not  forget  our  great  distinctive  prin- 
ciples— 1st,  the  parity  of  the  clergy ;  2d,  the  representative  element — 
the  right  of  the  people  to  take  part,  by  suffrage,  in  the  government  of 
the  Church ;  and  that  power,  indeed,  is  originally  deposited  with  the 
people.  And  3d,  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  that  all  its  members  are 
parts  of  one  great  whole,  and  that  all  must  suffer,  and  labor  and  rejoice 
together ;  and  these  are  not  compatible  with  the  new  theory.  In  re- 
gard to  what  I  have  regarded  as  the  High-  Church  theory,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  Church  on  earth  has  ever  carried  it  out ;  and  it 
is  an  utter  impracticability .  Even  the  Pope,  and  the  High  Church 
prelatists,  in  their  practice  abandon  it,  and  employ  such  agencies  as 
may  best  suit  their  purpose.  It  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  of  every  Church,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  Protestant 
branches.  Luther  had  not  this  theory,  nor  even  our  theory  of  Pres- 
byterianism;  Calvin  had  it  not;  Zwingle  had  it  not;  Knox,  nor  any  ■ 
of  the  Reformers.  The  theory  is  emphatically  no  part  of  American 
Presbyterianism ;  it  was  never  held  by  the  Tennants,  Smiths,  Blairs, 
Alexanders,  and  Millers  of  the  Church.  But,  above  all,  the  theory  is 
utterly  unscriptural.  Let  any  man  open  the  New  Testament  and  say  ) 
if  our  form  of  government  is  there  as   our  faith  is  there  ?     No,   sir,-/ 
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this  is  making  the  scaffolding  to  hide  the  building ;  it  is  making  the 
body  the  same  in  value  as  the  soul.  I  cannot  see  how  any  man  can 
say  that  all  the  details  of  our  system  are  in  the  Bible.  The  Jewish 
system  in  its  details  was  not  in  the  Old  Testament.  Their  yoke  was 
not  so  heavy  as  that  which  these  brethren  would  bind  on  our  necks ; 
and  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  so  heavy  a  yoke  can  be  received 
by  those  whom  Christ  has  made  free.  This  is  too  great  a  burden — 
the  Church  can't  receive  it — and  we  wont  receive  it.  Our  Christian 
liberty  is  not  thus  to  be  put  in  trammels.  The  shackles  are  worse 
than  Jewish  that  they  would  put  on  our  feet,  and  then  tell  us  to  go 
over  hill  and  dale  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  No,  I  do 
not  find  their  system  in  the  Bible,  but  I  find  just  the  opposite. 
Where  are  our  apostles  and  prophets?  Suppose,  Moderator,  that 
Paul,  inspired  by  God,  as  an  apostle,  sat  in  your  seat !  what  would  he 
care  for  our  book  of  discipline,  or  our  form  of  government  ?  Who 
would  want  him  to  care  for  them  ?  He  would  ordain  whom  he 
pleased,  depose  whom  he  pleased ;  deliver  to  Satan  whom  he  pleased. 
He  would  decide  every  thing  by  the  authority  that  he  exercised  as 
Christ's  plenipotentiary.    He  would  wait  for  no  decisions  of  AssembHes. 

This  system,  proposed  by  our  brethren,  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
our  frontier  settlements.  Discretion  must  be  allowed  to  our  evange- 
lists; they  must  have  power  to  form  Churches  and  baptize;  they  can- 
not wait  to  have  the  whole  of  our  system  inaugurated  before  they  can 
dispense  ordinances.  Deprive  the  Church  of  discretionary  freedom, 
to  adapt  her  principles  to  the  exigency  of  cases  as  they  arise,  and  you 
tie  her,  hand  and  foot.  The  Church  cannot  submit  to  it — it  wont 
submit  to  it;  the  Church  must  have  freedom,  and  she  cannot  do  her 
work,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  if  you  keep  her  thus  hampered  by  a 
proscriptive  system.  Ask  that  venerable  man  (Hon.  W.  Lowrie)  how 
this  new  theory  would  work  in  heathen  lands.  Presbyterianism  can- 
not be  at  once  introduced  in  all  its  parts  amongst  the  heathen;  the 
missionary  must  have  liberty  of  discretion  to  preach  and  gather 
converts,  and  govern  them  as  best  he  may  until  they  are  ready  to 
receive  the  Church  in  its  fuller  organization.  The  converted  heathen 
is  a  babe,  unfit  for  the  full  responsibilities  of  a  believer.  Will  you 
make  Elders  of  infants  ?  Bishops  of  babes  ?  It  can't  be  done.  There 
is  no  use  of  talking  about  it.  The  missionary  must  be  a  man  of 
sense,  and  he  cannot  commit  such  follies  as  this. 

But  this  burden  to  the  conscience — to  it  I  will  not  submit.  I  wont 
be  bound  to  a  forni  of  organism  as  I  am  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
I  will  not  submit  my  conscience  to  the  inferences,  even  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well.  [A  laugh.]  And  yet  this  whole  theory,  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  receive  as  of  faith,  is  a  matter  of  inference.  I  will  not  sub- 
mit to  any  thing  as  binding  on  my  conscience,  that  does  not  come 
from  God's  own  lips.  The  Presbyterian  Church  will  never  submit,  as 
long  as  there  is  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  her  fathers  in  the  veins  of 
her  children,  to  this  superlatively  High  Church  order.  Will  you  have 
deaconesses  because  the  Apostles  had  them? 
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[Here  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived,  but  the  house 
suspended  the  order  and  requested  Dr.  Hodge  to  proceed.] 

And  finally,  this  theory  is  suicidal.     How  are  you  to  have  schools,  ~-| 
and  colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries,  if  you  must  have  a  Divine    | 
warrant  for  them  all  ?     You  must  abolish  all  agencies ;  recal  your   i 
missionaries  ;  go  yourself  and  do  the  work  of  an   Evangelist.     How" 
are  you  to  have  a  Board  of  Directors  for  a  Seminary ;  or  even  a  Presi- 
dent of  such  a  Board  ?     How  are  the  brethren  able  to  serve  under 
such  Boards  in  their  Seminaries.     Can  you  find  any  warrant  for  them 
in  this  Bible  ?     Dr.  Thornwell  may  get  it  out  by  an  inference,  but  I 
cannot  find  it  there.     And  when  he  said  that  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  is  the  model  of  what  he  wants,  I  felt  as  if  a  soaring  angel 
had  fallen  down  to  earth. 

If  these  principles  of  Dr.  ThornwelFs  kill  the  Boards,  they  will 
kill  the  Committees,  which  our  brethren  would  substitute  for  the 
Boards.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  arithmetic.  A  Board  or  a 
Committee — one  hundred  men,  or  twenty  men.  And  a  commission 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  A  commission  and  a  Committee.  Where 
the  difierence,  in  the  word  or  the  thing  ?  No !  no !  this  doctrine, 
carried  out,  instead  of  making  the  Church  more  efiicient,  will  bring 
her  efibrts  to  a  dead  halt. 

This  conscientiousness,  of  which  Dr.  Thornwell  so  feelingly  speaks, 
cannot  be  so  serious  a  thing,  after  all,  as  my  brother  would  make  it. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  began  to  advocate  this  theory,  and  to  make 
its  adoption  a  matter  of  conscience.  Our  brethren  must  have  done 
violence  to  their  consciences,  for  a  long  time,  for  they  still  work  with 
our  Boards,  and  cooperate  under  a  system  which  does  such  violence 
to  their  consciences  !     [Laughter.] 

But  there  is  another  ground  of  appeal  of  our  brethren  that  ought 
to  be  noticed.  They  understand  us  to  say  that  there  is  but  a  small 
diflPerence  between  a  Board  and  a  Committee.  If  it  is  so  small  a  mat- 
ter, ask  they,  why  cannot  you  give  it  up  ?  We  cannot  give  it  up 
without  casting  reproach  upon  all  that  have  gone  before  us — we  can- 
not give  it  up  without  abandoning  the  past.  We  cannot  give  it  up 
without  yielding  to  pretensions  that  we  believe  to  be  unauthorized  by 
Scripture.  We  cannot  give  it  up  without  sacrificing  our  Christian 
liberty !  And  we  will  not  give  it  up.  The  Church  has  freedom  of 
discretion  in  selecting  the  modes  of  her  operation  ;  and  to  sacrifice 
this  freedom  to  the  claims  of  a  high  jure  divine  churchism,  which  we 
do  not  believe  to  be  scriptural,  we  cannot  and  will  not  consent. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Hodge's  remarks,  Dr.  Krehs  obtained 
the  floor,  but  gave  place  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  the 
Assembly  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  rejoinder  of  Dr.  Thornwell  to  Dr.  Hodge  did 
not  come  on  till  Monday  in  the  afternoon. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday,  at  10 
o'clock.  From  this  report  we  take  several  items  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

1.  The  number  of  Missionaries  in  commission,  March  1,  1859,  was 
408,  to  which  have  been  added  to  March  1,  1860,  283,  making  the 
whole  number  691,  and  more  by  91  than  the  year  previous. 

We  do  not  comprehend  this  statement  very  perfectly.  So 
much  appears  clear,  however,  that  there  are  now  691  Mis- 
sionaries receiving  aid  from  this  Board  in  their  several 
fields. 

2.  The  whole  amount  of  receipts  during  the  past  year  was 

$118,904.21 
as  follows : 

From  Legacies,         .        .        -         .   $25,422.11 
Miscellaneous,      ...         -  10,179.91 35,602.02 


'1(1 ); 


Leaving  for  Receipts  from  Churches,  total,         -         -         $83,302.19 

3.  The  increase  of  the  year  is  $19,231.18,  viz  :  in  individual  or 
special  donations  and  in  legacies,  $13,052.24 ;  and  in  contributions  of 
the  Churches  $6,178.94. 

There  has  been  an  average  increase  in  appropriations  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  $13.35,  but  the  people  have  made  an  average  decrease  in 
the  salary  of  $7.40,  making  an  average  increase  of  $5.95. 

The  total  average  salary  from  the  Board  and  the  people  was 
$5,^6.63. 

4.  The  office  expenses  of  this  Board  and  all  its  different  branches 
for  the  past  year  is  $10,620.01 ;  that  is,  it  has  cost  the  Church  that 
much  to  manage  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  $118,904.21.  Of 
this  $10,620.01  there  is  charged  : 

To  the  S.  W.  Advisory  Committee,         -         -         -         -         $800.50 

To  the  Ex.  Com.,  at  Louisville, 974.37 

To  the  Pittsburg  Agency, 286.58 

To  the  office  at  Philadelphia, 6,550.06 

Miscellaneous, 2,008.50 

5.  Only  1,705  out  of  our  3,487  Churches  have  contributed  to  this 
Board's  funds ;  leaving  1,783  which  have  acted  either  through  other 
channels  or  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  Commit- 
tee's report  upon  this  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  com- 
mending, in  very  moderate  terms,  the  progress  of  the  past 
year;  and,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  introduced  to  the 
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Assembly  Dr.  Happersett,  one  of  tlie  Secretaries.  He  said 
"the  past  year  had  been  one  of  great  progress,''  and  "this 
Board  is  the  Church's  right  arm."  The  Committee's  reso- 
lutions implied  some  censure  of  all  the  Churches  not  con- 
tributing through  this  Board;  but,  the  Secretary  waxing 
warm  in  his  address,  spoke  decidedly  on  this  point,  "  not 
half  of  our  Churches  have  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
Board — 1,783  have  not  given  a  dollar."  The  same  kind  of 
censure  upon  the  Churches  of  all  those  Presbyteries  which 
prefer  to  attend  themselves,  directly,  to  the  work  of  domes- 
tic missions  in  their  own  proper  bounds  (many  of  which 
are  earnest  and  zealous  in  this  work,  and  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  way  to  carry  on  the 
work)  is  contained  in  the  Board's  Annual  Report  (p.  35), 
which  was  distributed  in  printed  form  through  the  house. 
This  report  is  at  pains  to  present,  in  a  long  list,  covering 
whole  pages,  the  name  of  every  such  Presbytery  in  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  every  particular  Church  of  every 
such  Presbytery,  with  an  appalling  blank  against  its  name 
where  there  ought  to  be  found  the  amount  given.  Thus 
the  Board,  once  more,  in  this  report,  seems  determined  to 
insist  upon  holding  up  to  censure  Presbyteries  which  they 
positively  know  to  be  doing  their  own  work  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  lawful  and  the  best  way. 

The  question  coming  up  on  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
Dr.  Adger  said : 

There  are  two  points  in  it  which  I  cannot  approve.  The  ^rsi?  is  the 
censure  upon  all  the  non-contributing  Presbyteries  alike — which  has, 
indeed,  been  explained  away  upon  this  floor,  but  remains  in  the  Com- 
mittee's resolutions  and  in  the  Board's  report.  The  second  point  is  in 
regard  to  our  progress,  as  expressed  moderately  enough  by  the  Chair- 
man, but  strongly  by  the  Secretary,  to  whom  we  have  just  Hstened, 
and  also  by  my  venerable  father  (Dr.  Spring)  and  others  in  this 
Assembly.  Upon  the  question  of  our  present  system  working  "  well 
enough,''  as  upon  the  whole  question  of  its  expediency,  I  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  brethren  whom  I  honor  and  love.  At  the  feet  of  one 
of  these  (Dr.  Hodge)  I  formerly  sat  for  instruction,  and  would,  in 
respect  to  many  subjects,  gladly  sit  there  again.  But  that  venerable 
Professor  has  been,  all  his  life,  immured  within  Seminary  walls,  and, 
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therefore,  we  cannot  look  to  him  for  guidance  in  a  practical  question 
like  this,  of  the  operations  of  Boards  and  of  the  most  efl&cient  me- 
thods of  developing  the  charity  of  the  Church, 

There  is  also  Dr.  Boardman,  a  Boardman  in  name,  and,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  very  officers  of  these  Boards.  You  might  say  that,  of  course, 
he  knows  all  about  this  matter,  because  he  is  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  train,  and  yet  a  mere  passenger  in  a  back  car  may  see  what  he 
cannot  see,  just  because  he  is  in  front,  and  a  mere  outsider  may  point 
out  ruinous  obstructions  in  the  way,  which  Dr.  Boardman  may  not 
perceive,  just  because  he  is  not  an  outsider.  Sir,  our  brethren  at  the 
centre  cannot  afibrd  to  disregard  the  voice  of  their  friends  at  the 
extremes  of  the  Church.  We  can  see  some  things  better  than  they. 
And  the  very  fact  that  it  is  they  who  are  the  drivers  of  the  engine 
which  is  under  discussion,  should  make  them  patient  in  enduring 
criticism  and  objections  which  are  kindly  offered. 

Now,  Moderator,  this  Board  claims  to  be  "  the  Church's  right  arm,'' 
and  to  be  making  " great  progress"  in  Domestic  Missions.  It  tells 
us,  and  we  hear  it  all  'round  the  house,  that  "  we  are  doing  well 
enough."  One  of  the  proofs  offered  is,  that  we  have  missionaries, 
which  is  called  "  an  army."  Now,  of  these  no  doubt  many  are  labor- 
ing amongst  our  old  Churches,  which  are  well  able  to  support  their 
preachers  themselves.  And  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  fact,  I  ask  you  if 
it  is  any  evidence  that  we  are  doing  well  that  so  many  of  our  Churches 
are  willing  to  be  helped  by  missionary  funds  ?  Too  many,  sir,  of 
these  old  Churches,  there  are,  some  of  them  not  very  remote  from  the 
seat  of  the  Boards,  that  love  to  suck  the  pa/pn  of  the  Church,  to  the 
withholding  of  our  resources  from  the  destitute  frontiers  ! 

You  are  also  told  that  the  receipts  from  the  Churches  last  year  were 
$83,302.19.  Do  you  call  this  doing  well  for  a  Church  numbering 
about  300,000  members,  wkh  2,600  Ministers  and  nearly  2,500  con- 
gregations ?  Why,  Moderator,  the  children  of  the  Presbyterian 
.Church  probably  spent  that  much  last  year  for  sugar  candy  !  The 
Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  perhaps,  smoked  and  chewed 
-up  that  amount  more  in  tobacco !  Talk  of  $83,000  for  Domestic 
Missions  being  well  enough  for  our  rich  Church  !  Why,  sir,  over 
one  million  of  dollars  annually  would  not  be  too  much  for  her 
resources — nor  would  it  be  too  much  for  her  liberality  either,  if  you 
would  approach  her  in  the  right  way,  as  you  are  not  now  doing. 

We  are  told  in  the  Report,  that  the  Missionaries  are  receiving  an 
average  salary  of  $536 — now  $1,000  each,  is  not  more  than  our 
Church  could  pay  them  if  they  need  it,  and  no  doubt  many  of  these 
men  do  need  it  all  to  give  them  an  economical  support.  And  yet  the 
boast  is  that  we  are  doing  well  enough,  and  are  making  great 
progress ! 

Very  muclijs  made  in  the  report  of  the  advance  of  contributions 
from  Cliurchfs  ih\B  year  upon  the  last ;  and  what  is  it?  Why,  about 
$6,000.  And  what  is  that,  Moderator,  when  you  consider  the  num- 
bers contributing,  and  the  great  resources  of  the  Church  !     We  talk 
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of  $6,000,  and  it  seems  a  great  sum,  when  we  name  it  in  round  num- 
bers, but  look  at  it  the  other  way,  and  it  looks  very  small.  Here, 
Moderator,  is  our  58th  Annual  Report,  and  all  that  we  have  reported 
is  the  paltry  sum  of  $83,000  from  all  our  Churches !  And  these 
brethren  will  continue  to  come  up  here  from  year  to  year  and  ^^ glorify" 
over  this  amount,  and  try  to  persuade  us  to  believe  that  all  is  going 
on  well.  Before  God,  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  language  of  lamentation 
befits  us,  and  not  that  of  congratulation. 

Moderator,  you  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  Church  with  your 
present  organization.  Our  brethren  at  this  centre  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  mighty  pulsations.  You  have  your  power  appHed  at 
the  wrong  place.  You  try  to  do  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions  by 
one  great  wheel  at  the  centre,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why 
there  are  1,705  contributing  Churches  and  1,783  non-contributing 
Churches. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  work  of  Domestic  Missions  is  a 
two-fold  work — it  is  a  work  within  our  established  bounds,  and  a 
work,  also,  on  our  frontiers.  This  latter  requires  you  to  follow  our 
teeming  population,  as  they  float  over  into  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Dacotah  and  all  those  other  countries  which,  as  the  Secretary  very 
truly  said,  are  calling  on  this  Board  to  send  them  Missionaries. 
There,  Moderator,  is  the  great  and  noble  field  for  our  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions  to  operate.  There  is  a  work,  surely,  grand  enough 
and  arduous  enough  to  task  the  energies  of  the  mightiest  minds. 
.Now,  in  addition  to  this  great  work,  and  to  the  other  necessary  work 
of  aiding  our  feebler  Presbyteries,  you  are  undertaking  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  Domestic  Missions  throughout  all  our  settled  bounds, 
by  means  of  this  Board,  whereas,  it  can  only  be  done  in  our  whole 
bounds  by  the  Presbyteries  themselves,  operating  directly  each  in  its 
own  field.  You  might  almost  as  reasonably  undertake  to  do  this  work 
in  the  bounds  of  each  particular  Church-session,  as  in  the  bounds  of 
each  particular  Presbytery.  That  would  be  an  attempt  only  one 
degree  more  absurd  than  our  present  attempt.  We  have  a  divine 
system  of  government.  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  us  a  system  of  Paro- 
chial, classical  and  Synodical  Presbyteries,  which  are  all  so  many 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  each  of  which  is  sufiicient  to  do  its  own 
share  of  the  mighty  work,  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  whole 
machine.  And  the  work  of  each  one  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  of 
itself;  but  your  plan  is  to  do  the  whole  work  of  Domestic  Missions 
by  one  big  wheel  at  the  centre,  made  up  of  about  one  hundred  big 
men  with  big  names  and  titles.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of 
our  Presbyteries  and  Churches  are  doing  nothing,  for  they  feel  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  I  blame  your  system  for  this,  in  part,  be- 
cause you  make  such  a  great  parade  over  the  work  with  your  great 
Board,  that  the  Presbyteries  are  encouraged  to  feel  no  responsibility 
resting  on  them.  There  is  a  mighty  Board  in  Philadelphia  to  attend 
to  this  matter  (say  they),  and  so  they  finish  up  their  other  business 
as  soon  as  they  can,  and  go  home  every  man  to  his  own  particular  field, 
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leaving  the  common  domain  of  the  Presbytery  for  your  Board  to  look 
after ;  and  look  after  that  common  field  in  all  our  Presbyteries,  the 
Board  never  will  nor  can,  and  so  your  system  must  be  changed,  or  the 
work  remain  undone. 

We  are  not  all  so  generous,  Moderator,  as  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Thornwell,  whose  generosity  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  are  dis- 
posed to  abuse.  They  tell  you  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Boards 
if  you  will  have  Boards,  and  then  the  answer  they  get  is,  "  your 
objections  to  the  Boards  can't  be  very  conscientious  ones."  I  say  we 
are  not  all  as  generous  as  these  two  brethren.  Many  of  us  hate  the 
origin  whence  those  Boards  arose.  Dr.  Smith  did  not  draw,  sir,  on 
his  imagination  for  the  history  of  them.  Many  who  had  a  hand  in 
framing  them  at  first,  and  many  more  who  tolerated  them  at  first, 
were,  indeed,  Presbyterians,  yet  these  Boards — it  is  useless  for  Dr. 
Hodge  to  deny  it — are  Congregationalist  in  their  origin.  And  we 
hate  the  mixing  up  of  Congregationalism  with  our  system.  In  their 
own  place  I  love  good  0?>ngregational  brethren  as  much  as  any  body, 
but  we  hate  their  invention  of  Boards — as  substituted  for  the  Divine 
arrangements  given  by  Christ  to  our  Church.  We  want  to  cooperate 
with  you,  but  if  you  insist  on  your  present  system  we  must  claim  our 
right  to  work  apart  in  the  way  our  Lord  ordained. 

What  I  would  desire  the  Assembly  to  do,  then,  is : 

1.  To  reduce  the  Boards  to  an  effective  size,  say  seven,  or  eleven, 
or  fifteen  men,  so  that  every  meeting  may  be  attended  by  all  the 
members. 

2.  Confine  the  Board  first  to  the  work  of  planting  missions  on  the 
frontiers,  and  secondly,  of  simply  receiving  and  distributing  the 
abundance  of  the  richer,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer. 
Presbyteries.  Free  them  altogether  from  all  charge  of  the  work 
within  the  bounds  of  any  Presbytery. 

3.  Throw  the  work  of  domestic  missions,  within  our  settled  limits, 
upon  the  respective  Presbyteries.  Let  no  one  of  them  draw  any 
thing  from  the  central  fund  that  does  not  first  earnestly  strive  to  do 
its  own  work.  Kequire  each  Presbytery  to  aim  first  at  overtaking 
its  own  destitutions,  and  then  at  furnishing  a  surplus  for  the  aid  of 
the  weaker  Presbyteries.  Enjoin  upon  the  Presbyteries  and  Churches 
the  grace  of  giving  for  domestic  as  for  foreign  missions. 

Let  not  any  say  such  a  change  will  paralyze  the  work.  Many 
Presbyteries  have  made  the  experiment  of  bringing  the  work  of 
domestic  missions  nearer  to  the  home  feelings  and  home  sympathies 
of  their  people,  and  with  great  success.  Harmony  Presbytery,  in 
South  Carolina,  conducts  its  own  missions,  and  it  raises  $2,500 
annually.  Until  three  years  ago,  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
was  in  connection  with  the  Board,  and  raised  about  $300  annually. 
They  separated  from  the  Board  and  undertook  the  work  themselves, 
and  they  now  raise  annually  $1,500,  which  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  they  can  and  will  do. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  add,  I  hope  will  be  taken  as  kindly  as  I 
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mean  it.  We  are  acting  upon  a  report  of  our  Committee  on  the 
Board's  annual  Report,  which,  also,  is,  of  course,  before  us  for  appro- 
val or  censure.  I  must  call  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  Board  on  pp.  27, 28.  They  first  state  that  since  1828,  when 
the  Board  was  reorganized,  our  Church  has  increased  17  Synods,  78 
Presbyteries,  1,292  Ministers,  1,519  Churches  and  133,322  members. 
And  then  the  Board  says  of  all  this,  "  and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  increase  and  expansion  were  mainly  effected  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  her  Board  of  Missions."  Moderator  is  this  true  ?  Is  this 
just?  Or,  if  true  and  just,  would  it  be  modest?  Would  it  be  Chris- 
tian ?  Does  it  become  this  Board  thus  to  ignore  the  influence  and 
labors  of  all  the  Pastors,  and  of  all  the  Teachers  and  of  all  the  pious 
people  in  our  Church,  during  all  this  period,  and  claim  that  it,  "  the 
right  arm  of  our  Church,"  has  done  all  these  great  things  ?  And 
ought  such  a  claim  as  this,  thrust  thus  upon  us,  again  and  again, 
from  year  to  year — ought  it  to  attract  no  attention  from  the  Assembly  ? 
Does  it  convey  to  the  Church  no  lesson  of  warning  ?  Ought  she  not 
to  watch  the  development  of  this  arrogant  and  domineering  spirit 
with  seasonable  care  ? 

In  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  our  country  and  the  Church,  let  me 
implore  the  Assembly  to  consider  candidly  the  objections  made  to  the 
Boards  as  a  system.  As  to  the  Church's  portion  of  the  case,  do  but 
confide  in  your  Divine  Church  government,  and  instead  of  $83,000, 
the  Church  will  give  $1,000,000,  for  Domestic*  Missions.  And  as  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country,  which  were  made  the  ground 
of  a  patriotic  appeal  to  us,  for  these  Boards,  by  our  venerable  father 
from  New  York,  let  me  just  say  that  it  is  not  these  Boards,  Moderator, 
which  are  any  bond  of  union  for  the  different  sections  of  this  country. 
No,  sir,  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  know,  they  do  not  feel, 
our  Boards.  But  they  do  know,  and  they  do  feel,  this  Greneral  As- 
sembly. That,  sir,  is  a  bond  of  this  union.  Increase  its  influence, 
Moderator,  by .  giving  it  the  direct  sway,  it  ought  to  have,  over  all 
these  works  of  the  Church — make  it  your  Board  of  Missions,  and  let 
it  appoint  and  direct  your  Executive  Committee,  and  you  will  thus 
increase  its  power  as  a  bond  of  union  for  our  whole  country. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Chairman  and  Hon.  Sam- 
uel GrALLOWAY,  Dr.  Adgbr  moved  to  re-commit  the  report 
for  some  modifications  of  the  Committee's  language,  which 
motion  prevailed,  and  the  report  was  afterwards  adopted  as 
amended. 

"When  the  unfinished  business,  viz :  the  question  of  re- 
organising the  Boards,  came  up,  Dr.  Krebs  agreed  to  yield 
the  floor  to  Dr.  Thornwell,  who 

Desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  my  illustrious  brother  from 
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Princeton.  If  my  respected  brother  had  written  out  a  speech  to 
deliver,  before  the  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  my  views,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  written  one  which  it  would  better  suit  nie  to  answer, 
than  the  one  delivered  here  on  Saturday.  He  accepts  the  issues 
which  are  the  true  issues  in  this  case,  and  has  set  before  us  the  type 
of  Presbyterianism  of  which  the  Boards  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  development.  There  was  a  little  preliminary  skirmishing, 
which  seems  necessary  before  coming  to  the  main  issue,  and  to  that 
let  us  first  attend. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  concluded,  from  my  principles,  that  I  make  the 
Clergy  the  Church.  I  am  amazed  at  the  charge,  but  still  more 
amazed  at  the  logic  which  sustains  it.  I  have  paid  some  little  atten- 
tion to  logic.  I  once  wrote  a  book  which  that  good  brother  criticised, 
in  his  Keview,  as  having  too  much  logic.  I  have  studied  Aristotle, 
and  several  other  masters  in  the  science,  and  have,  probably,  the 
largest  collection  of  works,  on  the  subject,  to  be  found  in  any  private 
library  in  the  whole  country.  But,  in  all  my  researches,  I  never  did 
meet  any  logic,  before,  so  peculiar  as  that  by  which  my  distinguished 
brother  has  deduced  from  such  premises  such  a  charge  as  he  has 
brought  against  me.  It  reminds  me  of  the  logic  of  the  hard-shell 
Baptist  preacher,  in  Alabama,  who  had  announced  that,  on  a  given 
day,  he  would  prove  from  the  pulpit  that,  in  due  time,  the  whole 
( /  country  would  become  Baptists,  liepudiating,  as  they  all  do,  any 
previous  selection  of  ft  text,  and  making  conscience  of  opening  the 
Bible  in  the  pulpit  and  taking  the  first  text  upon  which  the  eye  may 
chance  to  rest,  and  trusting  to  the  Spirit  to  aid  in  the  exposition, 
this  good  brother  happened  on  the  text,  "the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  (all)  our  land."  It  rather  stumped  him  at  first,  but  he  soon 
rallied,  and  said  :  "My  brethren,  you  ""may  think  there  is  nothing  in 
this  text  to  prove  what  I  have  undertaken,  but  you  will  see  before  I 
am  done.  You  know  what  turtles  are.  Go  through  the  country  and 
you  see  hundreds  lying  on  the  logs,  in  the  ponds,  sunning  themselves, 
and  as  you  pass  one  after  another  they  will  'plunge'  into  the  water, 
^w  a  turtle  is  remarkable  for  its  having  no  voice  of  any  kind.  It  is 
pel-fectly  dumb,  and  no  man  ever  heard  it  emit  any  sound.  But,  the 
text  says,  '  its  voice  shall  be  heard  in  all  our  land,'  and,  therefore, 
the  text  must  refer  to  the  sound  it  makes  as  it  '  plunges  '  into  the 
water.  And  so  the  text  clearly  proves  that,  in  all  our  land,  men  are 
to  take  to  the  wMer  and  turn  Baptist."  The  logic  which  proves  me 
guilty  of  abettitt^  a  clerical  despotism  is  about  as  conclusive  as  this. 

Again,  my  brother  has  said  that  my  principles  are  "  hy^e.v-hyper- 
nYVER-Ili'gh-Fresbi/tericmism,"  and  I  must  retort  that  his  principles 
are  no,  no,  no  Presbyterianism,  no,  no,  no  Churchism !  His  speech, 
sir,  presented  us  with  a  little  touch  of  democracy,  a  little  touch  of 
prelacy,  and  a  considerable  slice  of  quakerism,  but  no  Presbyterian- 
ism. Surely,  sir.  Dr.  Hodge's  statement  that  the  Church  is  found 
wherever  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  cannot  be  taken  without  much  qualifica- 
tion.    Does  not  the  Holy  Ghost  often  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  soli- 
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tdry  individual  ?     But  the  Churcli  is  an  organism,  uniting  many  indi- 
viduals into  one  body. 

Again,  the  good  brother  appeals  to  autliorify  for  sanction  to  his 
views  of  Boards,  We  can  appeal  to  Fathers  too.  There  have  been 
martyrs  who  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  deny  the  Divine  right 
to  Presbytery.  The  great  author  of  the  second  book  of  discipline, 
and  many  others  of  the  glorious  men  of  Scotland,  held  the  views  we 
now  maintain.  And  we  have  living  authorities,  too — among  whom  is 
one  who  has  no  superior,  and  few  equals,  in  either  hemisphere — the 
great  author  of  the  Act  and  Testimony,  the  document  that  separated 
this  Church  from  error,  to  whom  all  Presbyterians  are,  therefore, 
under  everlasting  obligations.  But,  Moderator,  this  question  is  not 
to  be  settled  by  human  authority,  but  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Again,  my  brother  twits  me  with  supporting  the  Boards  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  consti- 
tution. Would  he  have  us  to  be  factious  ?  Moderator,  I  never  have 
said  to  my  brethren,  to  whom  I  promised  submission  in  the  Lord, 
''  I  can't  submit,  I  wont  submit."  I  will  submit  to  my  brethren,  even 
where  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  if  the  submission  be  not  sinful. 

The  good  brother  complains  that  we  wish  to  lay  a  heavier  yoke 
than   the  Jewish   upon  his  neck.     The  burden  we  want  to  impose  is 
more  grievous   than  he  can  bear — he  must  have  liberty.     Well,  sir," 
what  we  bring  him  is   (1.)   Grod's  authority,  and  (2.)   God's  guid- 
ance, and  these  constitute  our  notion  of  perfect  freedom. 

But  it  is  charged  that  we  regard  the  body  too  much,  and  the  spirit 
too  little.  So  far  from  this,  what  we  contend  for  is  the  true  spirit  of 
the  scheme  of  missions  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Church.  What 
we  prize  is  the  soul  of  the  Church,  but  of  course  a  soul  must  do  bet- 
ter in  a  body  which  suits  it.  The  soul  of  a  man  could  not  act  well 
through  the  body  and  organs  of  a  hog,  or  of  an  elephant.  The  spirit 
of  a  man  needs  the  body  of  a  man,  and  so  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
needs  the  true  body  and  organism  of  the  Church,  for  its  complete  and 
perfect  action. 

The  idea  of  the  brother,  that  if  Paul  were  here  he  would  pay  no 
regard  to  this  Church  Court,  but  act  independently  of  it  upon  his 
own  authority,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  Paul  surely  would  not 
despise  order  nor  contemn  the  authority  which  his  Divine  Master  has 
left  in  His  Church.  Sir,  we  claim  to  be  a  true  Apostolic  Church. 
Paul  is  here.  All  the  Apostles  are  here.  We  have  the  very  prin- 
ciples they  inculcated,  and  the  very  order  they  inaugurated ;  and  would 
Paul  contemn  these. 

But  I  made  the  good  brother's  remarks  the  occasion  of  consulting 
Paul  on  this  very  question  before  us,  and  I  have  his  answer.  He 
declares  (Eph.  iv.  ii.,)  that  the  Lord,  as  His  ascension  gifts,  "  gave 
some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  some  Evangelists,  and  some 
Pastors  and  Teachers,"  and  that  "  God  has  set"  these  in  His 
Church,  and   "  appointed  helps  and  governments  "  for  it. 

But  now  let  us  now  pass  to  the  main  issue — the  Presbyterianism  of 
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my  brother  from  Princeton,  and  that  which  we  hold  to  be  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  the  Bible  and  of  our  Constitution.  The  good  brother,  in 
his  account  of  Church  Government,  has  not  signalized  one  principal 
element  of  this  Presbyterianism.  He  named  :  1.  The  parity  of  the 
clergy.  Why,  sir,  this  is  not  a  distinctive  feature  of  Presbyterian 
Church  Government.  All  the  Evangelical  sects,  except  the  Episco- 
pal, hold  to  that.  2.  He  named  the  authority  of  the  people.  Why, 
sir,  that,  also,  is  not  distinctive  of  Presbyterianism.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  hold  that  in  intenser  degree  than  we  do.  3.  The  Doctor 
mentioned  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  is  that  peculiar  to  us  ? 
Why,  Rome  holds  that  with  a  vehemence  we  do  not  put  forth  !  Such 
are  the  three  points  signalized  by  the  brother  as  the  main  points  of 
our  system.  Look  at  them,  and  see  what  they  compose.  Is  that 
Presbyterianism  ?     A  little  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  distinctive. 

Sir,  the  principles  which  really  distinguish  us  from  other  Evangeli- 
cal Churches  are, 

1.  The  principle  of  representative  government — of  government 
by  parliamentary  courts,  composed  of  Presbyters  duly  appointed  and 
ordained.  A  single  congregation  is  governed  by  the  parochial  Pres- 
bytery ;  several  associated  congregations  by  the  classical  Presbytery ; 
the  whole  Church,  by  a  Presbytery  of  representative  Presbyters, 
from  all  its  bounds.  This  is  the  first  element  that  distinguishes  us 
from  Congregationalists  and  from  Prelatists — government  not  by  in- 
dividual rulers,  but  Assemblies  of  Presbyters.  Do  we  ignore  the 
people,  then  ?  Far  from  it,  the  people  are  there  representatively ; 
they  are  there  in  Presbyters,  all  alike  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  members  of  these  representative  Assemblies  must  be  of  two 
classes,  belonging  to  the  one  order  of  Presbyters.  All  of  them 
belong  to  the  one  order  of  rulers,  and  only  as  rulers,  chosen  rulers,  or 
representatives  of  the  people,  can  they  appear  in  these  Courts.  But 
they  are  of  two  classes,  viz  :  1.  Presbyters  who  only  rule ;  and,  2. 
Presbyters  who  rule  and  also  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  This 
gives  us  the  second  element  of  our  representative  government,  and 
answers  to  the  two  houses,  which  are  found  to  be  so  excellent  a  help 
to  wise  and  safe  legislation. 

Presbyterians,  therefore,  hold  to  the  parity  of  the  Eldership,  not 
only,  as  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  think,  to  the  parity  of  the  "  Clergy,'' 
(that  is,  of  the  teaching  Elders  or  ministers,)  but,  also,  to  the  parity 
of  all  Presbyters,  as  Presbyters  or  Rulers  of  the  Lord's  House. 
I  take  my  brother,  the  Ruling  Elder,  when  I  meet  him  in  any  Church 
Court,  by  the  hand,  as  my  brother  and  my  peer.  As  Presbyters,  as 
members  of  any  Presbytery,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  we  are 
all  perfectly  equal  in  authority,  although  some  of  us  have  another 
function  or  office,  being  ordained  to  labor,  also,  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Thornwell  then  referred  to  an  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Princeton  Review,  as  going  to  abolish  and  overthrow,  alto- 
gether, the  office  of  the  Ruling  Elder  and  this  Presbyterian  doctrine 
of  the  parity  of  all  Presbyters. 
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3.  A  third  distinctive  feature  of  Presbyterian  Church  government 
is,  the  way  in  which  it  realizes  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  realizes 
this  idea  by  the  elasticity  of  its  Parliamentary  Representative  system. 
If  there  was  but  one  congregation  on  earth,  its  session  would  be  the 
Parliament  of  the  whole  Church;  if  half  a  dozen,  the  representatives 
from  each,  would  constitute  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  Church ;  if  a 
still  larger  number,  the  same  results  would  follow.  And  representa- 
tives from  all  the  Churches  (or  from  the  smaller  Parliaments,  which 
is  the  same  principle,)  constitute  the  Parliament  for  the  whole 
Church. 

Only  two  Churches  on  the  earth  realize  this  idea  of  Church  unity  ~] 
— Rome  and  our  own  Church.  But  these  are  the  poles  apart  as  to  J 
the  system  by  which  they  realize  it.  Rome,  with  her  infallible  Pope 
at  the  head,  and  with  graded  authorities  extending  over  the  whole 
earth,  one  class  subservient  to  another,  and  all  to  the  Pope,  secures  a 
terrible  unity — binding  all,  abjectly,  to  a  single  throne.  Our  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  secures  unity  in  consistency  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom. 

Now   look,   brethren,   at   the  Presbyterianism   advocated   by   the 
brother  from  Princeton,  and  then  at  that  which  I  have  feebly  attempt- 
ed  to  portray,  "  Look  first  on  this  picture,  and  then  look  on  that," 
and  say  which  of  them  is  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Bible — which  is 
your  Presbyterianism.     Sir,  methought,  as  the  brother  portrayed  what 
he  called  the  main  principles  of  our  system,  that  the  old  Covenanters* 
blood  which  runs  in  the  veins  of  my  brother,  your  permanent  clerk, 
must  have  earnestly  protested  that  that  was  not  his  Presbyterianism, 
nor  the  Presbyterianism  of  his  fathers  then  in  Scotland.     I  am  happy,  -n 
sir,  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  system  enunciated  in  the  speech  of  ' 
my  brother  is  not  the  system  taught  by  his  colleague  who  has  that_ 
department  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton. 

Dr.  Hodge  here  interposed,  with  Dr.  Thornwbll's  consent, 
and  said  that  he  was  unwilling  that  the  few  undeveloped 
statements  made  by  him  on  Saturday,  should  he  held  up, 
especially  in  a  misapprehended  form,  as  an  expose  of  his 
views.  He  had  elaborated  his  views  upon  that  subject  in  a 
tract  which  his  colleague  (Dr.  McGill)  approved  and  used 
in  his  classes.  He  could  not  permit  the  impression  to  go 
forth  uncorrected,  that  he  and  his  colleague  held  different 
views,  nor  that  the  delineation  given  by  Dr.  Thornwell  was 
a  correct  delineation  of  his  views.  "  Moderator,"  said  Dr. 
Hodge,  "  I  can  agree  to  every  principle  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Thornwell  here  to-day."  "Do  you  then  mean,  Dr.  Hodge, 
to  be  understood  (asked  Dr.  Thornwell,)  as  saying  that  you 
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hold  tlie  Ruling  Elder  to  be  a  Presbyter  ?"  "I  will  answer 
tliat  question  (said  Dr.  Pledge,)  if  you  will  tell  me  whether 
you  hold  the  Apostle  to  have  been  a  Deacon."  The  Mod- 
erator interrupted  this  conversation,  by  announcing  that  the 
_  hour  of  adjournment  had  arrived. 

On   the   next   day,  the   discussion  being   resumed,  Dr. 
Thornwell 

Disavowed  any  intention  of  being  discourteous,  or  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  any  brother  in  his  remarks  of  yesterday,  which  produced 
the  interruption.  Witliout  reiterating  the  points  already  made,  he 
would  merely  refer  to  one  more,  which  he  had  neglected  in  present- 
ing, yesterday,  his  view  of  the  essentials  of  our  Church  Government. 
He  alluded  to  the  power  of  the  representative  Assemblies  of  liulers. 
It  was  simply  ministerial  and  declarative.  They  could  not  make  laws 
for  Grod's  people,  but  only  declare  and  administer  the  revealed  laws  of 
the  Lord's  house.  They  have  a  certain  commission  entrusted  to  them, 
and  no  power  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  execute  that  commis- 
sion. Now,  the  ground  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  the  present 
organization  of  our  Boards  was,  that  there  was  an  exercise  of  power 
heyond  what  the  Church  was  authorized  to  exercise,  in  constituting  a 
society  separate  from  the  Church  for  Church  purposes.  The  Board 
is  a  missionary  society  beyond  the  Church — outside  of  the  Church — a 
distinct  organism,  and  the  Executive  Committee  is  the  hand  of  this 
Society,  not  the  hand  of  the  Church.  Brethren  mistook  in  saying 
that  the  Board  is  the  executive  agent  of  the  Assembly;  it  is  not.  It 
is,  in  fact,  not  an  executive  agency  at  all.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  the  hand  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  stands  off  as  a  missionary 
society,  and  to  it  the  Executive  Committee  reports.  Instead  of  crea- 
ting a  hand,  and  an  executive  agency  of  the  Assembly,  we  created  a 
society,  in  imitation  of  the  American  Board  or  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  transferred  to  it  the  work  of  missions.  The 
Board  is  not  expected  to  do  any  thing  but  appoint  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  receive  its  report,  adopt  it,  and  then  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Now,  by  a  true  construction  of  our  system,  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  The  Executive  Committee 
ought  to  be  the  hand  of  the  Assembly,  and  directly  responsible  to  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Another  organization — a  Society  whose 
members  are  not  identical  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
whose  officers  are  not  Church  officers,  is  interposed  between  the  active 
agency  and  the  Assembly  which  ought  to  control.  What,  then,  do 
you  want  ?  To  abolish  the  Board  and  have  the  General  Assembly  act 
as  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Church,  or  rather  the  Church  act 
through  the  Assembly. 

I  want  the  idea  to  get  out  amongst  our  people,  that  every  member  of 
the  Church  is  a  member  of  a  Board,  not  appointed   by  men,  but  by 
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Grod  himself.  I  wish  every  Church  member  to  feel  that,  by  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  is  a  member  of  a  missionary 
society,  and  that  the  privilege  of  membership  is  bought  with  Christ's 
blood,  not  with  money,  and  that  he  owes  the  duty  of  a  member. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  A  Board  of  Missions,  op  Education, 
and  of  every  other  effort  that  the  Church  ought  to  undertake.  And 
to  lose  sight  of  that  idea,  or  hide  it  from  the  people,  is  to  diminish  in 
their  minds  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  labor.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  to  the  extent  to  which  we  recognize  the  propriety  of  organizing 
missionary  societies  without  the  Church,  we  propagate  the  notion 
amongst  our  people  that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  not  a 
member  of  a  missionary  society ;  whereas,  if  you  adopt  our  idea,  which 
is  certainly  the  scriptural  one,  they  will  feel  that  membership  in  the 
Church  is  membership  of  a  missionary  society,  and  to  pray  and  give 
is  a  part  of  a  member's  duty.  I  care  not  for  the  name.  Let  it  be 
called  a  Board — a  Committee — no  matter ;  but  let  it  be  the  hand  of 
ike  Church,  to  collect  and  disburse  her  benefactions,  and  do  her  work. 

What  has  a  Board  ever  done  ?  You  see  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Board  it  does  nothing.  Many  of  its  members  never  attend.  Many 
don't  know  they  are  members,  and  others  don't  care.  Its  meetings 
are  mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  only  effect  is  to  make  the  members 
of  the  Board  rely  upon  the  Assembly  for  supervision,  whilst  the  As- 
sembly relies  upon  the  Board,  and  supervision  is  defeated. 

I  desire  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  : 

1st.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Church  will  be  more  efficient  in  doing 
her  work,  with  every  member  of  the  Church  a  member  of  all  her 
missionary  schemes,  and  with  the  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  member  pressing  on  his  conscience,  than  as  things  now  are  ? 

And,  2d.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Church  to  be  of- 
fering membership  in  her  Boards,  and  certain  honors  supposed  to  be 
attached  thereto,  for  thirty  or  fifty  dollars  ?     Is  it  not  humiliating  ? 

You  ask,  why  make  so  much  ado  about  so  small  a  matter  ?  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Moses  was  as  particular  to  see  to 
every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  as  to  the  more  important  points.  No  point 
that  God  saw  proper  to  order  could  safely  be  neglected;  and  we  can- 
not rightly  esteem  any  thing  a  small  matter  which  God  has  directed 
us  to  employ. 

I  love  simplicity.  I  love  simplicity  of  organization.  Grod's  works 
are  simple ;  the  organization  of  His  Church  is  sublimely  simple ;  her 
worship  is  simple,  and  just  as  we  seek  after  complexity  of  schemes, 
we  depart  from  his  example.  I  want  to  see  this  Church  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  every  member  may  consider  himself  a  member 
of  a  society,  part  of  whose  worship  and  whose  uork  it  is  to  spread  the 
Gospel.  I  want  to  see  the  entire  energies  of  this  Church  called  out 
in  the  Master's  service,  and  I  want  to  get  clear  of  every  encumbrance 
that  will  retard  her  progress,  or  embarrass  her  energies. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  last  place,  that  great  events  turn  upon  small 
principles.     The  difference  between  a  Board  and  a  Committee  of  the 
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Assembly  may  seem  to  be  small,  but  the  difference  is  immense, 
one  is  a  separate  society,  the  other  the  Church's  own  hand. 

When  you  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the  Church  is  the  mission- 
ary agency,  you  make  every  Church  member  a  member,  and  lay  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  doing  his  duty.  Under  our  present  organi- 
zation we  know  that  is  not  felt. 

Moderator,  I  have  now  discharged,  according  to  my  ability,  a 
solenm  public  duty.  I  have  stood  up  for  principles  that  I  solemnly 
believe  to  be  fundamental  in  our  system,  and  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  our  glorious  cause.  I  love 
the  whole  catholic  Church ;  but  I  love  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
a  fervor  and  a  devotion  which  I  cannot  utter,  and  I  do  desire  to  see 
her  put  in  that  position  that  I  believe  she  must  occupy  in  order  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  mission  in  pouring  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
salvation  upon  our  whole  land  and  upon  the  nations.  I  want  the 
Church  to  come  up  to  this  mission  in  her  own  proper  organization, 
with  her  own  Assemblies,  her  own  officers,  in  her  own  power,  execu- 
ting her  conmiissions  herself,  without  delegating  to  any  outside  organ- 
ism those  functions  and  duties,  to  perform  which  is  her  highest  glory. 
When  they  ask  the  people  to  contribute,  let  her  ministers  speak,  not 
in  the  name  of  this  Board  or  that  Board,  but  in  the  name  of  Zion 
and  her  glorious  King.  Let  them  ever  press  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  Board  of  human  creation,  but  of  the  blood-bought 
Church  and  her  exalted  Head. 


W: 


III'' 

t 


Dr.  TnoRNWELL  closed  his  long  and  able  argument  (says 
the  Prcsbytcriaii) 

With  one  of  those  impressive  apostrophes,  and  earnest  appeals, 
which  few  men  can  equal;  and,  although  his  argument  may  not  have 
been  deemed  conclusive  by  some  of  his  hearers,  all  felt  that  his 
utterances  were  as  honest  as  they  were  earnest,  and  they  left  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  every  hearer. 

Kev.  Mr.  Janvier  asked,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  particular 
benefits  of  the  present-  system  ?  He  was  prepared,  as  he  thought,  to 
vote  three  days  ago,  but  he  had  heard  much  s^ince  that  led  him  to  ask 
what  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  were,  and  he  hoped  some 
of.  those  fathers  and  brethren  that  had  long  known  the  working  of 
our  Boards  would  set  forth  the  reasons  why  they  preferred  the  present 
organization. 

Rev.  Dr.  Krebs  got  the  floor,  but  yielded  it  to  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Hodge.  He  rose,  with  great  reluctance,  and  proposed  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Assembly  but  a  few  minutes  He  rose  rather 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  friends  and  brethren,  than  by  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  mind  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  due  to  himself  and  his 
position  to  say  a  word  or  two.  He  said  that,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
few  remarks  which  he  made,  he  did  not  design  to  eliminate  a  theory 
of  the  Church,  or  Church  Government.     His  aim  was  to  show  the 
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impracticability  of  the  proposed  scheme  and  theory,  rather  than  to 
declare  his  own.  He  had  uttered  three  sentences  which  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  had  held  up  sometimes  in  a  ludicrous,  sometimes  in  a  portentous 
light,  and  out  of  them  had  constructed,  and  attributed  to  him  (Dr. 
Hodge)  a  theory  of  Church  government  which  he  utterly  repudiated. 
He  held  no  such  theory.  K  Dr.  Thornwell's  was  the  sentiment  of  this 
house,  then  he  (Dr.  Hodge)  was  unworthy  to  hold,  at  the  hands  of 
this  Assembly,  the  place  in  which  he  had  labored  for  almost  forty 
years — nay,  he  would  be  unworthy  to  be  considered  a  Presbyterian. 
He  had,  himself,  developed  those  three  sentences  into  a  system  of 
Church  government,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "What  is  Presbyterian- 
'^"  presenting  a  theory  of  our  system  as   a  divinely  instituted, 


ism 


jure  divino,  form  of  government.  That  pamphlet  has  received  the 
sanction  of  our  Board  of  Publication;  it  has  been  circulated  by 
thousands  through  the  land;  it  has  been  commended  by  theologians 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  country  more  warmly  than  by  our 
brethren  at  home ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  McCill  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  pupils.  I  have,  therefore,  after  all,  some  reputation 
as  a  sound  Presbyterian. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Moderator,  to  state,  in  very  few  words,  what  that 
theory  of  Presbyterianism  is.     It  involves  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  all  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  God 
on  earth  are  derived  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Consequently,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  belong,  in  the 
first  instance,/^  sensu  prima,  to  the  people,  and  not  exclusively  to 
the  clergy.     This  is  the  great  distinctive  principle  of  Protestantism. 

8.  That  these  prerogatives  are  to  be  exercised  through  the  organs 
and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Word  of  Grod. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  all  the  children  of  God,  mak- 
ing them  one  body  in  Christ  Jesus,  distributes  gifts  to  each  one 
severally  as  He  wills.  To  one  he  gives  the  gifts  of  an  Apostle,  to 
another  those  of  a  Prophet,  to  another  those  of  a  teacher,  to  another 
those  of  ruling,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  That  of  these  organs  or  officers  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  some 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  others  temporary:  The  criteria  for 
discriminating  between*  the  permanent  and  temporary  offices  are,  1. 
The  nature  of  the  gifts  involved  in  them.  It  was  plenary  revelation 
and  inspiration  which  constituted  an  Apostle.  If  that  gift  has  ceased 
the  office  has  ceased.  It  was  occasional  inspiration  which  constituted 
a  Prophet ;  if  that  gift  is  no  longer  granted,  we  have  no  longer  a 
class  of  living  Prophets.  2.  When  there  is  an  express  command 
that  a  given  office  should  be  continued ;  or,  3.  When  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  to  be  required  in  candidates  for  the  office  are  pre- 
scribed, then  the  office  is  permanent.  4,  and  finally,  when  it  can  be 
proved,  historically,  that  an  office  has,  in  fact,  been  continued  from 
the  apostolic  through  all  succeeding  ages. 

6.  That  the  officers  thus  ascertained  to  be  permanent,  are  Ministers 
of  the  Word,  Kuling  Elders,  and  Deacons. 
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7.  That  as  there  is  no  class  of  officers  above  the  Presbyteries,  no 
gifts  higher  than  those  which  constitute  a  minister  of  the  Word, 
Presbyters  are  the  highest  permanent  officers  of  the  Church,  and 
stand  all  on  the  same  level ;  all  have  the  same  office  and  the  same 
prerogatives.  This  is  the  parity  of  the  clergy.  There  are  no  Apos- 
tles, no  Prophets,  and,  of  course,  no  prelates. 

8.  That  the  right  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  is  exercised  through  their  representatives,  the  Ruling  Elders. 
Here  is  the  principle  of  representation,  and  here  is  the  foundation  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  Church  Courts.  They  are  composed  of 
two  elements,  a  lay  and  clerical,  Ministers  and  Elders.  This  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  first  in  the  Session,  then  in  the  Presbytery, 
then  in  the  Synod,  and  then  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  all,  the 
Elders  have  the  same  right  with  the  Ministers  to  participate  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Church — -executive,  legislative  and 
judicial.  They  are  in  our  Courts,  not  by  courtesy,  not  by  human 
ordinance,  but  of  Divine  right. 

9.  That  as  the  Spirit  of  Grod  dwelling  in  all  believers  makes  them 
one  body;  as  the  command  to  obey  our  brethren  in  the  Lord  is  not 
limited  to  those  brethren  who  may  belong  to  the  same  congregation 
with  ourselves ;  as  it  is  not  founded  on  mere  proximity,  nor  on  any 
mutual  covenant,  but  on  the  fact  that  they  are  our  brethren,  in  whom 
the  Spirit  dwells,  therefore  the  Church  is  one ;  therefore,  a  smaller 
part  is  subject  to  a  larger,  a  larger  to  the  whole;  a  Session  to  the 
Presbytery,  a  Presbytery  to  the  Synod,  and  the  Synods  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

This  is  my  Presbyterianism.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  avow  it  here  and  elsewhere,  and  stand  or  fall  by  it.  What,  then, 
are  the  points  of  difference  between  this  system  and  that  advocated  on 
the  other  side?  That  is  a  question  not  easy  to  be  answered.  The 
difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  consistency 
or  agreement  between  those  who  set  themselves  in  array  against  the 
common  doctrine ;  and  partly  because  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  up  every 
thing  that  is  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate.  So  far  as  I  understand 
matters,  the  essential  points  of  difference  are  these  : 

1.  That  Ruling  Elders  and  Ministers,  bein^  alike  Presbyters,  have 
the  same  office;  all  are  Bishops,  Pastors  and  Teachers,  as  well  as 
Rulers.  [Here  Dr.  Thornwell  interposed,  and  said  that  Avas  not  his 
doctrine.]  Mr.  Moderator,  I  cannot  pretend  to  state  Dr.  Thornwell's 
doctrine.  I  state  the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced  and  strenu- 
ously advocated  in  different  parts  of  the  Church.  The  point  stated 
is  radical,  and  changes  the  whole  character  of  our  system.  But  as  it 
is  disavowed  by  Dr.  T.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

2.  A  second  point  of  difference  is,  that  all  Church  power  is  joint, 
and  not  several.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Church  Courts,  and  can  be 
exercised  only  by  them.  Then,  Moderator,  you  cannot  carry  out  your 
system.  You  cannot  send  out  missionaries  either  to  the  destitute  or 
the   heathen.      A   missionary  goes   often    alone.     He   preaches    the 
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Gospel.  Men  are  converted.  They  profess  their  faith.  They  are 
baptized,  and  received  to  the  Lord's  table.  There  is  no  Session. 
There  is  no  Church  Court.  The  Minister  exercises  the  prerogative 
to  admit  to  the  sacraments.  He  constitutes  the  Church,  and  when 
Elders  are  elected  he  ordains  them. 

3.  The   third  point  of  difference  is,  that  all  the  details  of  Church 
government,  even  to  the  nails  in  the  tabernacle,  are  prescribed  in  the 
Word  of  God,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  inference.     We 
have  no  more  discretion  in  matters  of  government  or  modes  of  opera- 
tion, than  we  have   in  matters  of  doctrine  or  morals.     This  was  the 
main,  and,  so  far  as  my  remarks  were  concerned,  the  only  point.     The 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  Boards.     The  Boards  were  declared  ^ 
to    be   unscriptural,  because    not  enjoined.      No    "  Thus    saith   the    ; 
Lord  "  can  be  adduced  in  their  behalf     It  is  this   doctrine  against 
which  my  whole  soul  revolts.     This   pleading  the,  authority  of  the 
Almighty  God  for  the  opinions  of  men ;  this  asserting  that  the  com- 
mands of  the   Almighty  extend   in   externals  to   the   infinitessimally 
small  difference  between  a  Board  and  a  Committee ;  this  is  a  doctrine    I 
to  which  I  am  persuaded  Presbyterians  never  will  submit. 

Dr.  Krebs  obtained  the  floor  when  the  question  came 
up  again,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Dr.  McGill  should 
define  his  position,  as  his  name  had  been  involved  in  this 
debate.     Dr.  McGill  declining  to  speak,  Dr.  Krebs 

Proceeded  to  endorse  all  Dr.  Thornwell's  great  principles,  and  all 
they  involve,  even  to  a  preference  for  directly  ecclesiastical  agency. 
But  he  thought  they  were  not  logically  applicable  in  Dr.  Thornwell's 
way  of  applying  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  she  re- 
ceives nothing  for  which  she  has  not  directly  or  implied  a  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  But  if  this  principle  be  so  applied  as  to  insist  upon  an 
explicit  precept  for  every  circumstantial  and"fevery  detail  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Church,  he  must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  It  could  not  be 
done.* 

He  proceeded  to  notice  the  argument  from  the  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  their  legislative  authority.  Although  they  could 
not  delegate  legislative  authority,  they  could  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  appointment  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  or  even  a  Plenipotentiary  Minister.     Neither  do  we  demit 

*  The  reader  will  notice  that  this  was  not  Dr.  Thornwell's  application  of  the  prin. 
ciple.  He  said  the  circumstantials  came  under  the  rule,  "  do  all  things  decently 
and  in  order."  He  did  not  say  there  is  an  "  explicit  precept  for  every  one  of  these 
details."  He  said  the  command  implied  all  the  necessary  executive  agency,  but  did 
not  authorize  an  organism  like  our  Boards,  with  President,  Vice  President,  honor, 
ary  members,  etc.,  etc.  We  think  Dr.  Krebs  ought  to  have  voted  with  the 
minority. 
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our  office  or  authority  when  we  appoint  a  Board  or  Committee  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  execute  certain  minis- 
terial functions  during  the  eleven  months  of  the  interval  between  the 
dissolution  of  one  Assembly  and  the  meeting  of  another. 

In  fact,  the  moment  these  brethren  allow  a  committee,  however 
small,  however  direct  and  immediate  the  responsibility,  that  moment 
they  demolish  their  whole  argument.  He  liked  simplicity  himself, 
and  if  the  brethren  desired  the  utmost  measure  of  simplicity,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  appoint  a  shyjlc  maiiy  or  at  most  two,  to  manage  each 
of  these  great  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  then  drew  a  distinction  between  the  dissolving  of  a  Board  and 
the  dissolving  of  a  Synod  or  Presbytery,  to  show  that  the  Assembly 
had  more  complete  power  over  the  destiny  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other.  When  the  latter  is  dissolved,  its  component  parts  still  live, 
and  are  attached  to  some  other  bodies ;  but  if  the  Board  is  dissolved, 
it  is  annihilated,  its  "  dhjecta  memhra  "  are  scattered  to  the  winds ; 
or,  to  draw  an  illustration  from  the  waters,  they  are  seen,  "  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto.'^  The  Assembly  has  complete  control  over  a  Board,  it 
is  its  creature. 

He  contended  that  our   present  system  is  as  legitimate  and  normal 
an  outworking  of  the  Presbyterian  system  as  would  be  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a   Commission  or  a  Committee.     And  this  he  said  as  a 
Presbyterian ;   for,  although    he    had    not  derived   his    Presbyterian 
lineage  from   North  Britain,  or  North   Ireland,  yet,  he  could  trace  it 
directly  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Palatinate,  where  his  Presby- 
terian ancestors  had  drawn  it  direct  from  Geneva,  which  the  glorious 
Calvin  had  made  the  centre  of  the  Presbyterian  world. 
r      What  we  contenci    for.  Moderator,  is,  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
j  has  not  prescribed  the  mode  of  organization  and  activity,  but  has  left 
,  us  at  liberty  to  do   His  work  the   best  way  we  can,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  His  Word.     The  doctrine  of  our  brethren  is  an  invasion 
of  the   liberty  wherewitJi  Christ   hath   made  us  free — free   from   the 
traditions  and  commandments  of  men. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question  :  Which  is  best,  a  Board  or  a 
Committee  ?  A  hand  growing  right  out  from  the  shoulder,  or  a  hand 
attached  to  an  arm,  and  connected  with  the  body  5y  the  arm,  and 
obeying  the  behests  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  He  would  notice 
only  some  of  the  points  of  comparison  : 

1.  A  paid  membership  our  brethren  object  to.  And  what  is  it? 
A  pious  mother  has  a  beloved  son,  just  consecrated  by  her  in  baptism 
to  the  Lord  ;  she  gives  thirty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  has  his  name  enrolled 
as  an  honorary  member  of  a  Board.  It  is  a  harmless  expression  of 
her  love  to  her  boy  and  to  the  cause. 

2.  Another  objection  is  the  appointment  of  members  all  over  the 
country.  No  little  fun  has  been  poked  at  us  members  of  the  Board, 
on  the  score  of  our  constituting  a  fifth  estate  in  the  Church : — they  say 
the  first  estate  is  Professors  of  Seminaries ;  the  second,  Secretaries 
of  Boards;     the    third,    Editors  of  Religious  Papers ;    the   fourth, 
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Doctors  of  Divinity ;  and  the  fifth,  which  many  a  man  aspires  to 
when  he  cannot  get  into  either  of  the  other  four,  is  the  estate  of 
Members  of  the  Boards.  But  the  plan  just  lays  hold  of  a  principle 
of  human  nature  which  it  is  lawful  to  suborn  for  good.  By  appoint- 
ing men  all  over  the  country,  the  Assembly  awakens  an  interest  in 
the  cause  in  the  minds  of  influential  men,  and  of  others  whom  they 
can  influence. 

3.  Another  objection  is  to  what  is  called  the  farce  of  the  election. 

Any  little  mistake   may  be  turned  into  ridicule — but  these  mistakes 

are  not  the  fault  of  the  system.     So  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system, 

but  of  the  officers,  that  some  members  of  the  Board  do  not  know  that 

'  they  are  members. 

Dr.  Krebs  was  here  interrupted  by  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment. In  the  afternoon  he  moved  that  Dr.  McGill  be 
invited  by  the  Assembly  (of  which  he  was  not  a  member)  to 
define  his  position.     The  motion  passed  nem.  con. 

Dr.  McGiLL  expressed  his  thanks ;  stated  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  loas  authorized  to  say  that  he  agrees  with  him  in  his 
views  of  Church  government — they  are  the  views  he  teaches 
in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  application  of  them  made  by  Dr. 
Thornwell  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  Church.  "I  also 
substantially  agree  with  Dr.  Hodge,  for  I  see  very  little 
difference  between  them.  I  go  with  Dr.  Codge  and  with 
Dr.  Thornwell.  I  have  but  one  remark  with  respect  to 
any  supposed  diversity  of  opinion  between  my  colleague 
and  myself.  I  confess  I  read  with  deep  regret  an  article 
in  the  last  Princeton  Review  upon  the  Eldership.  I  cannot 
approve  that  article,  and  if  Dr.  Hodge  does,  quoad  hoc,  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion."  Dr.  McGill  proceeded  to  express 
his  kind  feelings  for  Dr.  Hodge,  and  his  Iviiowledge  of  the 
mutual  respect  and  kind  feelings  entertained  by  Drs.  Hodge 
and  Thornwell  for  one  another. 

Dr.  Krebs  then  proceeded  with  his  argument,  insisting  that  by 
our  present  arrangements  of  large  Boards  the  whole  land  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  net-work,  by  which  the  people  are  drawn  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  to  the  cause.  By  these  admirable  arrange- 
ments the  whole  body  is  pervaded  with  nerves  that  sympathize  with 
the  centre,  and  cooperate  with  it. 

He   ridiculed  the   idea   of   asking   the   Boards  to  send  up  their 
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minutes  and  papers  for  review  and  control.  Said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  except  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  A  small  steamboat, 
a  car  pf  Adams'  express,  or  an  ox  team,  would  be  required  to  bring 
them ;  and,  if  piled  up  on  this  platform,  the  Moderator  and  Clerks 
would  all  become  invisible  behind  the  rampart.  And  then  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  them  at  work  in  the 
lecture-room.  It  is  about  as  much  as  they  usually  can  do  to  attend  to 
the  business  as  now  before  them.  How  they  would  accomplish  the 
additional  labor,  he  was  glad  it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  If  this  thing 
should  be  attempted,  we  should  have  other  farces  than  those  of  elect- 
ing members  of  the  Board.  Try  it,  brethren,  and  I  hope  you  will 
have,  amongst  these  masses  of  books  and  papers,  a  good  time  gene- 
rally. 

The  time  of  adjournment  came,  but  a  motion  prevailed 
to  suspend  the  rule  for  adjournment  until  Dr.  Krebs  had 
finished.     And  he  proceeded 

To  argue  from  the  history  of  the  Boards,  and  their  rise  and  pro- 
gress, from  1789  to  1860,  that  they  now  were  in  the  state  to  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  our  own — the  experiences  of  the  past 
— the  trial  of  other  methods,  and  the  success  of  our  schemes,  had 
brought  them.  He  appealed  to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Board  system ;  asserted  that  the  Church  never  dreamed  of  being  in 
rebellion  against  God,  or  its  own  Constitution,  and  urged  the  import- 
ance of  abiding  by  the  present  system  until  we  were  sure  of  a  better. 
God  has  given  us  good  prosperity ;  shall  we  fling  it  all  in  the  face  of 
his  Providence  ?  ^hall  we  go  back  to  discarded  systems  ?  Must  we 
go  back  and  lay  new  foundations?  or,  shall  we  go  on  to  perfection? 
Shall  we  cripple  ourselves,  our  Boards  and  our  work,  by  perpetual 
vacillation?  Shall  we  not  hold  to  something?  We  know  what  we 
have,  we  know  not  what  we  shall  get  if  we  go  backward.  The 
Church  will  lose  its  confidence  in  you,  sir,  amid  this  perpetual  agita- 
tion. It  needs  repose.  The  change  proposed  will  not  add  funds. 
Whatever  plan  we  have,  we  want  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We 
have  the  altar,  the  wood,  the  material  for  sacrifice;  we  want  fire  from 
Heaven  to  kindle  it.  0 !  for  that  fire,  to  warm  our  own  hearts,  and 
that  of  the  Church.  Then,  brethren,  would  we  see  eye  to  eye,  be 
joined  hand  in  hand,  and  this  glorious  system,  disparaged  as  "a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,"  would  soon  appear  as  ''full  of  eyes,"  spangled  with 
intelligence,  and  moved  as  a  thing  of  life,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
creature  that  is  in  the  wheels — guided  and  impelled  by  the  power 
that  governs  and  directs  all  providential  things  and  human  agencies; 
and  all  our  plans  and  systems,  whither  they  shall  go,  and  what  they 
shall  do! 

liev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Boardman  having  the  floor,  said  that  the  time 
chosen  for  the  discussion  was  most  propitious,  because  never,  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  had  God  so  signally  blessed  the  operations  of 
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the  Boards.  We  had  reason  to  lament  that  we  had  given  so  little  and 
done  so  little,  and  yet,  what  they  had  done  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  this  system.  And  yet  we  hear,  from  a  learned 
Professor  in  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  that  our  system  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  in  the  establishment  of 
these  Boards  we  are  invading  the  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  referred  to  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837  and  1838,  and 
said  that  the  New-School  brethren  had  at  length  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  the  principles  they  discarded  then,  and  for  which 
we  are  now  contending. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Thornwell,  he  stated  that  he  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  who  charmed  by  his  tones ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  one  of  old,  that  his  voice  is  as  one  who  plays  well  upon  an 
instrument,  and  the  people  love  to  hear  his  words,  but  they  do  them 
not.  And  so  he  hoped  it  would  always  be,  as  long  as  he  teaches  the 
doctrines  he  has  advocated  here. 

As  he  understood  the  brother,  his  doctrine  was  that  the  Church  was 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  from  creating 
any  agency  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  agency,  too, 
must  be  of  the  simplest  form. 

Dr.  Thornwell  had  said  that  in  creating  Boards,  we  were  casting  a 
reproach  upon  the  Saviour.  The  speaker  could  hardly  credit  his 
hearing — it  was  an  astonishing  declaration.  They  contended  for  a 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord''  for  every  thing.  Where  do  they  get  their 
authority  for  a  Board  in  a  Theological  Seminary?  And  yet,  two  of 
these  gentlemen  are  here  as  representatives  of  Theological  Seminaries. 
How  do  they  sleep  quietly  upon  their  pillows  while  these  Boards 
remain  ?  0 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
styled  the  speech  of  Dr.  Thornwell  as  Levitical  in  the  extreme.  He-^ 
did  not  believe  that  Presbyterianism,  in  all  its  details,  was  found  in  thej 
Bible,  although  its  fundamental  principles  were.  He  referred  to  Dr. 
Baird's  Assembly  Digest  in  high  terms,  and  stated  that  he  had  care- 
fully examined  that  book,  and  from  beginning  to  end  he  could  not  find 
a  single  footprint  or  ligam,ent  of  this  High-Church  Presbyterianism. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  dwelt  on  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  a  large 
number  of  men  in  our  Church  have  long  had  serious  objections  to  the 
cumbrous  organization  of  our  Boards.  After  the  Bufialo  Assembly, 
we  were  told  that  the  question  was  adjudicated  and  settled.  But  in" 
1855,  at  Nashville,  the  question  revived,  and  it  seemed  to  be  then 
settled  the  other  way.  Last  year  the  Assembly  appointed  Committees 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Boards,  although  gentlemen  there 
said  the  question  ought  to  have  no  further  discussion,  because  it  was 
a  settled  question.  But  gentlemen  are  mistaken — the  question  must 
be  discussed  until  the  right  principles  are  determined,  and  the  proper 
and  true  forms  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  show  that, 
although  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  organizing  a  -party ^  yet  there 
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had  been  a  voluntary  and  very  wide  spread  opinion  favorable  to  modi- 
fying the  present  organization. 

He  dwelt  on  the  notable  fact,  that  resistance  to  modification  begins 
and  is  led  on  by  men  who  hold  the  power,  and  exercise  control. 

He  had  himself  had  a  little  taste  of  official  life,  in  a  brief  service 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  observations  there  was,  that  the  present  system  is  an  incubus 
upon  the  Church's  energies. 

His  remarks  on  the  origin  of  our  present  cumbrous  forms  had  been 
misapprehended.  He  had  not  said  that  the  men  who  founded  our 
Boards  were  Congregationalists,  but  that  the  interspersioh  of  many 
men  through  our  Church  from  Congregationalist  Churches  had  pro- 
duced a  public  sentiment  among  us  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
present  system,  as  adaptec^  to  the  preferences  of  such. 

The  true  contest  between  us  and  the  New  School  was  as  to  the 
riffht  of  the  Church,  as  such,  to  conduct  missions. 

Why  did  not  some  of  the  brethren  on  the  other  side  answer  the 
very  pertinent  question  of  the  Missionary  from  India  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Janvier),  and  tell  us  what  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  present 
system  to  be  set  over  against  all  the  objections  made  against  them? 

Here  it  occurs  to  produce  a  certain  paper,  prepared  in  Philadelphia 
last  Monday  week,  and  circulated  here.  He  read  the  paper.  (It 
was  the  document  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, expressing  opposition  to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Boards.) 

Dr.  Smith  doubted  the  right  of  the  committee  to  express  any  such 
opinion  about  matters  which  this  General  Assembly  only  had  a  right 
to  decide.  It  wm  an  improper  attempt  to  exert  influence  upon  mem- 
bers. But  it  was  not  the  first  time  such  iofluence  had  been  attempted 
from  such  quarters ;  and  sometimes  even  the  action  of  one  Assembly 
had  been  reversed  by  another  under  such  influences. 

Dr.  BoAiiDMAN  interposed  to  say  they  had  only  done  that  to  en- 
lighten Dr.  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
last  Assembly.  We  knew  the  gentleman  held  certain  views  on  this 
subject,  and  as,  by  the  constitution  of  that  Committee,  he  represented 
the  Board  of  Publication,  we  wished  to  inform  him  of  our  views. 

Rev.  Dr.  Smith  (bowing  respectfully)  thanked  the  Committee  for 
their  benevolence — would  have  acknowledged  his  obligations  earlier 
had  he  understood  the  object  of  that  action.  It  is,  Moderator,  but 
another  added  to  the  many  marks  of  the  understanding  and  will  of 
that  Board.  But  still  it  is  true  that  neither  the  Committee  nor  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Publication  were  asked  by  this 
Assembly  to  give  their  views. 

He  said,  further,  that  the  arguments  used  now  in  favor  of  these 
Boards  was  the  same  used  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  the  "Plan 
of  Union."  "  Why  disturb  a  plan  that  has  enlarged  our  Church  so 
much,  by  bringing  Congregationalists  into  it?  Why  disturb  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  ?     Has  not  it  done  good  V     We  replied,  it 
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may  have  done  good,  but  we  want  to  act  as  a  Church — we  want  to  put 
honor  upon  the  organization  that  Christ  has  given  us.  We  are  now 
asked,  why  disturb  the  Boards  ?  Have  not  they  done  well  ?  We 
answer,  we  want  to  act  more  directly  as  a  Church — they  have,  or 
rather,  their  Executive  Committees  have,  done  well ;  but,  we  believe  j 
that  the  Committees  would  have  done  J)etter,  under  the  immediate/ 
control  of  the  Assembly,  without  this  tertium  quid,  called  a  Board. 
And  we  further  say,  we  are  not  disturbing  the  Boards.  We  ask  for 
no  great  change — chiefly  a  reduction  of  the  number,  and  dispensing 
with  paid  membership.  He  would  have  preferred  the  name  Committee 
of  Assembly  to  Board,  but  that  was  matter  of  small  importance. 

As  to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  the  civil  corporate  powers  of  the 
Boards,  there  was  none — that  was  a  mere  bug-bear.  He  parried  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Boardman,  in  regard  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
the  Seminaries.  Dr,  Boardman  had  wondered  how  we  could  sleep 
under  a  Board  of  Directors  ?  Very  soundly,  sir,  because  our  Board 
of  Directors  are  elected  directly  by  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  So  in  Princeton,  so  in  Columbia.  They  are  no  more  than 
Committees  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts — the  very  thing  for  which  we 
contend.  We  sleep  soundly,  sir,  and  have  no  bad  dreams,  as  if  the 
incubus  of  a  Board  were  pressing  upon  our  breasts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blauvelt  got  the  floor,  and  moved  the 
previous  question.  The  Assembly  sustained  the  call  for  it. 
Dr.  White  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  upon  the  main 
question,  and  they  were  ordered.  The  proposition  voted 
on  was 

That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  organic  changes  in 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 

The  vote  stood,  yeas  234,  nays  56. 

Dr.  Spring  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Boardman  said  that  in  this  report  he  had  no  more  interest,  per- 
sonally, than  those  around  him;  but  this  subject  had  been  so  much 
discussed — the  Church  so  much  agitated  by  it — that  he  thought  it 
due  to  all — to  the  last  Assembly,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Churches — 
to  have  it  definitively  settled.  He  thought  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment would  be  of  mischievous  tendency.  He  hoped  that  after 
appointing  a  large  Committee,  and  having  a  report  laboriously  and 
carefully  prepared,  they  would  not  throw  it  out  of  the  House. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  of  May,  Dr.  Thornwell  presented, 
for  himself  and  others,  the  following  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  with  reference  to  the  Boards.    It 
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was  admitted  to  record,  and  referred,  for  answer,  to  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Drs.  Brown,  Hodge  and  White,  and 
Elders  Clarke  and  Biiel.  The  Protest  found,  with  no  par- 
ticular efforts  to  circulate  it,  the  twenty-six  signers  whose 
names  are  here  appended  to  it.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  increase  greatly  the  number. 

PROTEST. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  record  their  very  respectful  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  touching  the  expediency  of 
making  organic  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions.     Their  reasons  are  : 

I.  That  said  decision  is  understood  by  them  to  imply,  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  the  Church  to  conduct  her  missions  by  a  ministerial 
agency,  directly  related  and  immediately  responsible  to  herself.  One 
organic  difference,  as  they  apprehend  the  matter,  between  the  present 
system  of  Boards,  and  the  scheme  of  Executive  Committees  is,  that 
the  Boards  are  not  expected  to  do  the  work  themselves,  the  election 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  compose  them  is  intended  to  be 
simply  a  complimentary  distinction,  which  imposes  no  obligation,  and 
the  bodies  when  organized  are  only  designed  to  appoint  and  superin- 
tend the  real  agents,  which  do  the  work.  The  Board,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  organization  within  the  Church,  occupying  the 
place  and  exercising  the  powers  which  belong  to  her  own  judicatories. 

II.  We  protest,  in  the  next  place,  because  the  decision  seems  to 
imply,  that'  it  is  expedient  to  concede  the  right  of  sitting  and  deliber- 
ating, as  honorary  members  of  these  bodies,  for  a  pecuniary  contribu- 
tion.    This  strikes  us  as  an  organic  feature  of  the  present  system. 

III.  We  object,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  principle  which  underlies 
the  Constitution  of  our  Boards,  to  wit :  that  the  specific  grant  of  a 
power  imposes  no  precise  limitations  upon  the  choice  of  instruments 
to  execute  it.  The  only  things  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and 
government  of  the  Church  left  to  Christian  prudence  and  discretion, 
according  to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  are  "some  circumstances  com- 
mon to  human  actions  and  societies."  The  legitimate  construction  of 
this  principle,  in  the  case  before  us,  restricts  the  discretion  of  the 
Church,  not  only  to  the  instrumentality  which  is  most  in  harmony 
with  her  Divine  organization,  but  to  the  instrumentality  which  is  most 
direct,  simple  and  efficient.  As  the  Church  cannot,  upon  any  con- 
ditions, under  the  plea  of  this  discretion,  employ  outside  associations 
as  her  ministers  to  do  her  work,  no  more  can  she,  upon  the  same  plea, 
create  within  her  own  bosom  institutions  analogous  to  them. 

IV.  We  apprehend,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  efi'ect  of  the  vote 
will  be  to  weaken  the  Church's  impressions  of  the  great  fundamental 
truth,  that  it  is  her  duty,  in  her  organized  capacity,  to  do  the  work 
committed  to  her.     We  believe,  indeed,  that  in  respect  to  Domestic 
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Missions,  especially,  every  Presbytery  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
culture  of  the  field  included  within  its  bounds,  and  should  earnestly 
and  vigorously  undertake  itself  to  carry  on  the  work  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  its  territory ;  and  we  hold  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  impossible  for  any  central  agency  whatsoever  to  supervise  this 
whole  business  throughout  all  our  established  Presbyteries.  And  we, 
therefore,  apprehend  that  this  vote  will  tend  to  hinder  the  successful 
prosecution  of  Domestic  Missions  in  these  Presbyteries,  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  remit  their  own  proper  and  necessary  duty,  to  an  agency, 
which,  while  it  seems  to  supplant  them,  is  moreover  utterly  unable, 
and  must  ever  be  utterly  unable,  to  perform  this  work.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  proper  body 
to  carry  on  the  Domestic  Missionary  enterprise  in  all  our  wide  fron- 
tiers, now  opening  so  rapidly  to  receive  a  teeming  population,  and 
that  an  executive  agency  of  the  Assembly  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  business ;  and,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
abundance  and  necessities  of  our  established  Presbyteries,  that  the 
weak  may  be  assisted  by  the  strong,  to  overtake  their  missionary  work 
in  their  own  bounds.  And  this  work  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  our  highest  court,  and  represents,  by  Divine  authority,  the  whole 
Church,  we  hold  to  be  committed  to  the  Church,  as  such,  to  be 
done  by  her  in  her  organized  capacity,  and  not  delegated  by  her  to 
another  body,  that  it  may  appoint  the  needful  executive  agency  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

V.  We  protest,  lastly,  against  this  decision  of  the  Assembly  be- 
cause it  perpetuates  a  system  which  obviously  does  not  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Church,  nor  develope  its  energies,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  its  results.  The  receipts  of  last  year, 
from  the  Churches,  were  only  some  $88,000,  while  our  Church  num- 
bers about  300,000  members  !  It  seems  to  us  that,  seeing  we  have 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  operating  upon  the  present 
plans,  with  no  adequate  response  from  year  to  year,  during  all  this 
period,  by  the  Churches,  to  the  demands  of  this  sacred  cause,  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  conclude  that  our  operations  fail  to  touch  the 
springs  of  the  Church's  life  and  activity,  and  that  some  changes  in 
the  arrangements  of  our  machinery  are  both  necessary  and  expedient. 

In  brief,  we  hold  that  the  Church  is  required  to  conduct  the  work 
of  missions  ]  that  she  is  limited  in  her  discretion  to  the  appointment 
of  strictly  executive  agencies ;  that  these  agents  must  be  directly 
responsible  to  herself;  and,  that  any  organization  which  she  may 
institute,  not  in  harmony  with  these  principles,  must  prove  inefficient,  ) 
and  cannot  be  expedient,  because  not  agreeable  to  Scripture.  Our 
vote,  and  this  protest,  are  intended  to  record  our  adherence  to  these 
principles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  in  question  is  not 
liable  to  the  objections  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  having  been 
really  based  on  a  different  interpretation  from  ours  of  the  ambiguous 
words  "organic  changes;''  and  if  our  brethren,  in  voting  against 
"  organic  changes/^  only  intended  to  signify  that  the  Assembly  must 
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continue  to  act  through  organs  of  some  kind,  and  not  directly  in  its 
capacity  of  a  Court,  then  we  have  no  objection  to  the  decision  against 
which  we  have  protested.  Our  brethren  of  the  majority  may  still 
agree  with  us  that  changes  are  desirable,  only  they  would  call  these 
changes  ^^ynodificationSy'  and  not  "organic  changes."  Thus  inter- 
preted, there  is,  obviously,  nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  prejudice  of  efforts  to  improve  our  system. 


J.  H.  TlIORNWELL, 

vJghn  B.  Adger, 
\%  T.  Baird, 
VST.  Con  KEY, 
vD^D.  McBryde, 
WHN  F.  Matheson, 
^M.  Andrews, 
"Gjl^GE  D.  Armstrong, 
^H^iN  H.  Rice, 
.^ML.  J.  Price, 
\^pcT.  S.  McAllister, 
».M.  Smith, 
V0AVID  H.  Porter, 


\A*rthur  M.  Small, 
John  Gt.  Bichards, 
*lf NRY  Walsh, 
^yK.  Marshall, 
^^Es  P.  McMullin, 
Mjf  C.  McNeii;.l, 
^viD  McCaw, 
Ves^e  Carter, 
M^fT^.  Hillhouse, 
<[^r^.  Alexander, 
MT^IcQueen, 

'df^TMPSON  FrIERSON, 

J^HiLip  P.  Gilchrist. 


On  tlio  next  day  (Tuesday,  May  29,)  Dr.  Krebs  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  without 
debate : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Boards  to  notify  the  members  thereof  of  their  appointment,  and  of 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Boards,  whether  stated  or  special,  and  when 
such  meetings  shall  be  for  special  purposes,  the  subject  of  discussion 
shall  be  named  in  the  notice. 

Rewlvcd,  2d.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  above  named  Boards 
to  send  up  to  the  Assembly,  with  their  Annual  Reports,  their  book  of 
minutes,  and  the  books  of  minutes  of  the  respective  Executive  Com- 
mittees, for  examination ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Committees 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  any  matters  in  these 
minutes  which,  in  their  judgment,  calls  for  the  notice  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Resolved,  3d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  either  of  the  above  named 
Boards  or  Committees  to  issue  certificates  of  life  membership  to  any 
person,  or  any  testimonial,  by  virtue  of  which  any  person  is  permitted 
to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote  with  the  Boards;  but  the  Boards  may 
devise  and  grant  certificates,  or  testimonials,  of  special  donations  to 
the  class  of  persons  hitherto  known  as  Honorary  Members,  it  being 
understood  and  provided  that  such  person  can  in  no  sense  be 
allowed,  by  purchase  or  gift,  to  exercise  any  sort  of  right  or  position 
to  deliberate  and  vote  with  the  members  appointed  by  the  G-eneral 
Assembly. 
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Dr.  Thornwell  immediately  came  forward  and  said,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  just  adopted  carried  out  so 
very  considerably  the  needful  reorganization  of  our 
Boards,  he  would,  for  himself  and  others,  ask  the  Assem- 
bly's leave  to  withdraw  the  protest  he  had  ofiered  yester- 
day.    Leave  was  granted,  in  the  midst  of  subdued  applause. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  report  on  reorganization 
were  taken  up  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  and  the 
second  resolution^  viz :  not  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  Domes- 
tic Board  from  Philadelphia,  was  adopted. 

The  third  resolution^  viz:  to  abolish  the  Louisville  Com- 
mittee, was  earnestly  pressed  for  adoption,  by  Dr.  Board- 
man,  and  as  earnestly  opposed  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Rice.  It  was 
referred  to  the  next  Assembly. 

The  fourth  resolution,  viz :  to  ordain  that  one  of  the  two 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  should  be  a  traveling  Secretary  or 
Agent,  was  also  earnestly  urged  in  the  Assembly  by  Dr. 
Boardman,  but  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

On  the  last  afternoon,  Hon.  Judge  Lord,  of  Oswego, 
ITew  York,  moved  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Board  from  ninety-six  to  forty-eight,  the  reduction  to  begin 
going  into  operation  by  the  election,  at  the  next  Assembly, 
of  twelve  new  members  instead  of  twenty-four,  so  that  in 
four  years  the  reduction  should  be  accomplished. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Halliday,  of  Peekskill,  IS".  Y.,  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  had  already  taken  their  leave,  and  that  the  body 
was  on  the  eve  of  its  adjournment.  The  resolution  was 
accordingly  laid  on  the  table. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  our  sketch  of  the  debate 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Boards.  We  crave  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  now  to  a  few  comments  upon  some  points 
of  it,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

1.  We  repeat  that  the  vote  on  the  first  resolution,  respect- 
ing "organic  changes,"  was  no  indication  at  all  of  the  rela- 
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live  strength  of  the  two  sides  in  debate.  We  know  posi- 
tively that  many  were  induced,  by  the  mere  wording  of 
the  resolution,  to  vote  in  the  affirmative,  who  yet  agreed 
fully  with  the  minority.  It  is  always  an  awkward  thing  to 
debate  a  negative  proposition,  and  so  it  is  always  both 
awkward  and  confusing  to  vote  upon  a  resolution  that  is  at 
once  negative  and  equivocal.  We  are  not  casting  any  re- 
flection, of  course,  upon  Dr.  Boardman  for  so  wording  the 
resolution,  for  it  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Thornwell.  Earnest 
objection  was  made,  however,  on  the  floor,  at  the  outset  of 
the  debate,  against  the  form  in  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward. Whose  was  the  fault  of  its  not  being  possible  to 
get  the  error  rectified,  we  will  not  say.  All  we  care  about 
is,  to  assert  that  the  vote  did  not  fairly  exhibit  the  real 
opinion  of  the  Assembly,  and  we  think  it  proof  enough  of 
the  assertion  to  refer  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  As- 
sembly, by  which  three  of  the  "changes"  desired  by  the 
minority  were  ordered  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  fourth  only 
tabled  on  the  ground  of  the  close  of  the  session  being  so 
near  at  hand ;  and  by  which,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
changes  desired  l)y  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
Boards,  w^ere  refused  to  be  ordered  by  the  Assembly. 

There  was  some  chuckling  of  the  Assembly  over  this 
vote  when  first  taken,  and  there  has  been  some,  also,  in  the 
Pi^esbyterian,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  pajDers  devoted 
to  the  present  system,  whose  editors  were  not  present  to 
understand  the  real  spirit  of  the  body.  There  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  of  it,  although  we  rather  expect  the  shouts 
of  triumph  will  not  be  as  loud  as  they  have  been  on  former 
occasions.  We  make  our  friends  in  Philadelphia  welcome 
to  all  the  satisfaction  they  can  derive  from  this  vote. 
Another  such  victory  as  this  will  ruin  their  cause.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  apparent  minority  have  been  the 
real  victors  in  the  struggle.  We  think  it  must  begin  to 
be  apparent  to  all  parties,  that  the  question  was  not  for  ever 
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settled  at  Buff'alo,  nor  at  Nashville,  against  all  change  of 
our  system. 

2.  The  real  question  at  issue,  after  earnest  efforts  by  the 
friends  of  the  present  system  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  begins 
to  be  understood  by  the  Church,  viz :  Ecclesiastical  Action"] 
in  its  simplest,  directest,  purest  form,  or  Action  by  a  body  ' 
intervening  between  the  Church  and  her  executive  agents. 
It  was  really  anausing  to  hear  Dr.  Hodge  insist,  in  his  first 
speech,  as  others  have  done  before,  that  the  ground  we 
occupy  in  this  discussion  is  the  very  ground  formerly  main- 
tained by  the  N'ew  School !  But,  even  the  New  York 
Observer^  since  the  late  debate,  is  able  to  see  and  to  point 
out  how  great  is  the  misapprehension  here.  "If  any  one 
(says  its  editor)  has  inferred  that  the  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Boards  was  meant  to  indicate  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  old  plan,  (that  is,  of  acting  through  voluntary  associa- 
tions,) the  misapprehension  is  the  greatest  possible.  The  s 
opponents  of  the  Board  system  wish  to  make  the  agency  more  j 
purely  ecclesiastical ;  they  assert  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  her 
organized  capacity  to  do  her  work,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  delegated  body,  and,  more  emphatically,  without  en- 
trusting it  to  an  outside  society."  Such  a  clear  testimony 
from  this  source  we  hope  will  be  decisive,  and  that  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  this  stale  device.  Our  brethren  will  now 
cease,  we  trust,  to  use  their  argument  ad  invidiam  against 
us,  by  thus  misrepresenting  our  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  Boards.  If  the  late  discussion  had  only  cleared  up  this 
fog,  it  would  have  been  something  gained.  Our  Church 
got  rid  of  the  voluntary  Boards  twenty  years  ago.  We 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  have  thoroughly 
worked  herself  clear  of  all  the  substitutions  for  them,  which 
she  has  been  obliged  so  long  to  tolerate.  What  thanks 
shall  we  not  send  up  to  her  Divine  Head,  when,  through 
His  grace,  she  shall  be  seen  thoroughly  confiding  in  the 
instruments  He  gave  her,  with  her  simple  machinery  ac- 
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commodated  throughout  to  the  sublimely  simple  principles 
of  the    divine  Church  government  He  Himself  ordained! 

3.  And  here  we  must  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the 
representation  which  the  venerable  Professor  from  Prince- 
ton made  of  those  who  "set  themselves  (as  he  expressed  it) 
against  the  common  doctrine."  His  first  statement  about 
them  is,  that  "there  seems  to  be  no  consistency  or  agree- 
ment between  them" — which,  of  course,  if  it  were  so,  would 
certainly  have  insured  their  complete  discomfiture  long  ere 
this  late  day. 

Dr.  Hodge  then  states  the  ^^ first  essential  point  of  differ- 
ence" between  them  and  "the  common  doctrine,"  to  be 
"their  making  Ruling  Elders  and  Ministers,  being  alike 
Presbyters,  to  have  the  same  office :  all  are  Bishops,  Pas- 
tors, and  Teachers,  as  well  as  Rulers."  Well  might  Dr. 
Thorn w^ell  interpose,  and  sa}^  that  that  was  not  his  doctrine ! 
But  Dr.  Hodge  proceeded  to  assert  that  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, stating  "the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced  and 
strenuously  maintained  in  diflterent  parts  of  the  Church!" 
Now,  we  acknowledge  his  great  learning,  as  perhaps  the 
best  read  divine  of  our  Church,  and  of  course  we  would 
not  presume  to  dispute  his  declaration  tliat  such  a  doctrine 
has  been  advanced  and  advocated  in  dift'erent  parts  of  our 
Church.  All  w^e  dare  assert  is,  that,  in  our  limited  reading 
on  this  question,  we  have  never  met  w^ith  any  such  state- 
ment. "We  have,  indeed,  often  met  with,  and  as  often  ac- 
cepted, the  doctrine  (for  it  is  scriptural)  that  Ruling  Elders 
and  Ministers  are  alike  Presbyters  ;  have  the  same  office  of 
the  Presbyterate ;  and  accordingly  are  alike  Rulers,  and  of 
equal  right,  as  such,  in  all  the  Courts  of  the  Church.  We 
have  often  read,  and  as  often  believed,  that  both  these 
classes  of  Presbyters  are  Scriptural  Bishops  and  Pastors. 
But  we  never  did  read  or  hear  of  such  a  theory  as  that 
which  Dr.  Hodge  ascribes  to  some  "strenuous"  persons  in 
different  parts  of  our  Church.  We  must  live  and  learn. 
The  second  essential  point  of  difference,  as  Dr.  Hodge 
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states,  is  that  '^  all  Church  power  is  joint,  and  not  several." 
Who  they  are  that  teach  this  doctrine,  is,  also,  unknown  to 
us.  But  we  have  often  heard,  and  as  often  believed,  that 
all  power  of  rule  in  the  Church  is  joint,  and  not  several. 
The  power  of  doctrine  is  several,  and  not  joint,  and,  there- 
fore, is  committed  to  Ministers  individually — but  the  power 
of  rule  is  joint.  With  Presbyterians,  no  single  Minister 
can  ever  exercise  the  power  of  rule,  in  the  settled  Church 
state.  Government,  in  the  settled  Church  state  is,  for  Pres- 
byterians, always  by  courts  of  Elders.  "  Well,  (says  Dr. 
Hodge,)  then  you  cannot  carry  out  your  system,  because 
single  Missionaries  have  to  exercise  the  power  of  rule." 
Yes,  we  answer,  the  Missionary  is  the  Evangelist,  an  extra- 
ordinary officer,  not  belonging  to  a  settled  Church  state, 
and  having,  as  all  Presbyterians  have  always  admitted, 
extraordinary  powers.  The  Missionary  is  an  extraordinary 
officer,  needed,  indeed,  even  in  our  great  cities,  but  only  in 
BO  far  as  the  Church  is  not  settled  and  established  there. 
Yes,  we  can  carry  out  our  Presbyterian  system,  which  in 
every  settled  Church  state  calls  for  the  Pastor  to  succeed 
the  Evangelist  as  soon  as  a  Church  is  organized,  and  for 
the  latter  to  pass  on  to  regions  beyond.  We  can  carry  it 
out,  though  denying  to  Ministers,  in  the  midst  of  our  settled 
Churches,  the  power  we  all  yield  to  the  extraordinary 
officers  of  the  Church  in  foreign  lands  and  distant  frontier 
settlements. 

But  one  word  here  upon  a  kindred  statement  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  in  his  first  speech.  When  objecting  to  the  "  more 
than  Jewish  burden,"  which  he  alleged  Dr.  Thorn  well 
would  fasten  on  the  Church's  shoulders,  the  burden  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  Church  Government — "  a  burden  which, 
if  fastened  on  her,  she  would  have  to  carry,  over  hill  and 
dale,  to  all  the  heathen  nations,"  he  seems  to  have  all  at 
once  strangely  forgotten  his  own  language  about  the 
people's  essential  right  to  a  substantive  part  of  Church 
power ;  and  he  inconsistently  declares,  in  the  very  strongest 
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expressions,  that  no  converted  heathen  were  prepared  to 
take  any  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  The 
essential  right  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  government 
has  vanished !  Dr.  Hodge  appeals  to  Walter  Lowrie  to 
confirm  his  statement  that  "  Presbyterianism  can't  be  intro- 
duced at  once."  "Would  you  make  Elders  (he  asks)  of 
infants,  Bishops  of  babes  ?" 

Now,  of  course,  the  ordinary  government  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  introduced  among  any  people  before  there  are 
converts  enough  from  amongst  them  to  be  organized  into 
a  Church.  If  this  were  all  Dr.  Hodge  intended  to  say,  no 
one  could  dispute  his  position.  But  he  seems  to  have  in- 
tended to  say,  that,  for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  conver- 
sion of  numbers  of  a  heathen  people,  and  their  organiza- 
tion into  Churches,  proper  Presbyterianism  still  may  not  be 
introduced  amongst  them.  Now  this,  we  are  obliged  to 
say,  is  a  position  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  other  extraor- 
dinary things  Dr.  Hodga  has  put  forth  concerning  Presby- 
terian Church  Government.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  that  we  have  heard  Walter  Lowrie,  and  both 
the  other  Secretaries,  declare  that  just  as  soon  as  any 
Foreign  Missionary  of  ours  has  been  ready  to  organize  a 
little  Church  among  any  heathen  people,  he  has  always 
found  some  persons  of  the  little  flock  qualified  to  take  the 
place  of  elders,  guides,  shepherds,  head  men  and  rulers 
over  them.  It  would  be,  indeed,  strange  if  this  were  not 
always  the  case.  At  the  very  beginning,  the  Master  gave 
these  scriptural  pastors  to  all  those  little  Churches  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  which  Titus,  those  ancient  mission- 
aries to  the  ancient  heathen,  organized  in  every  city ;  and 
would  it  not  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  should  now  cease  to 
do  the  same  for  all  those  little  Churches  which  modern 
missionaries  are  organizing  amongst  the  modern  heathen  ? 

The  third  essential  point  of  difi:erence,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  is,  that  all  the  details  of  Church  government  are 
prescribed,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  infer- 
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ence.  We  accept  this  statement  of  our  views  as  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  one.  We  do  hold  that  the  substantials  of 
Church  government  are  laid  down  in  Scripture^  in  particu- 
lar rules,  respecting  the  officers,  the  Courts,  the  discipline 
and,  also,  the  circumstantials,  in  general  rules  of  order  and 
decency.  We  do  hold  that  the  Presbytery,  even  in  its 
smallest  forms,  has  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  committed  to 
it ;  and  not  only  that,  the  Church,  in  all  her  Courts,  pos- 
sesses, by  Divine  right,  all  needful  executive  authority  to 
carry  out  her  Master's  commands,  but,  also,  that  whatever 
regulations  these  Courts  make,  are  of  jure  divino  authority, 
if  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  And  this  it  is  which 
invests  all  the  doings  of  Assemblies,  Synods,  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions,  with  so  much  solemn  responsibility.  Dr. 
Hodge  makes  it  an  infinitessimally  small  matter  whether 
the  Church  transcends  the  bounds  of  necessity  in  con- 
structing her  executive  agencies.  We  make  it  a  great 
matter.  His  whole  soul  revolts  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  construct  new  Courts  to  be 
her  vicars.  We  believe  that  Chi::i8t's  own  Court,  the  Gene-  1 
ral  Assembly,  is  the  only  Board  of  Missions  that  is  neces-  ( 
sary,  and  so,  the  only  one  that  is  lawful.  We  hold  that 
the  Church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  must  herself  do  the 
work  committed  to  her,  through  her  own  executive  agency, 
and  that  she  may  not  delegate  that  work  to  any  other  or- 
ganism or  body. 

4.  In  his  second  speech.  Dr.  Hodge  repudiated  his  own 
brief  statement,  made  in  his  first,  of  the  three  "distinct- 
ive "  features  of  our  Church  government,  and  referred  his 
brethren,  for  a  full  and  complete  exhibition  of  his  doctrine 
upon  that  subject,  to  his  little  work,  "What  is  Presbyteri- 
anism?"  We  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Hodge's  views  on  Church  government,  having  carefully 
studied  a  great  deal  proceeding  from  his  pen  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  the  Biblical  Repertory.  This  work,  however,  we 
happen  never  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  till   we  read  it 
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after  its  author's  reference  to  it  in  the  debate.  Let  us  here 
state,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  probably  as  unacquainted  with  it  as  we  were,  that  it  is  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
and  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
We  also  crave  their  patience  while  we  quote  a  paragraph 
from  this  address,  and  offer  one  or  two  remarks  thereupon, 
for  which  our  apology  must  be  the  prominence  given  to  it 
in  the  Assembly. 

''  The  fourth  theory  is  the  Presbyterian,  which  it  is  our 
present  business  to  unfold.  The  three  great  negations 
of  Presbyterianism,  that  is,  the  three  great  errors  which  it 
denies,  are,  1.  That  all  power  rests  in  the  clergy.  2.  That 
the  Apostolic  office  is  perpetual.  3.  That  each  individual 
Christian  congregation  is  independent.  The  affirmative 
statement  of  these  principles  is,  1.  That  the  people  have  a 
right  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  2.  That  Presbyters  who  minister  in  word  and 
doctrine  are  the  highest  permanent  officers  of  the  Church, 
and  all  belong  to  the  same  order.  3.  That  the  outward 
and  visible  Church  is,  or  should  be,  one,  in  the  sense  that 
a  smaller  part  is  subject  to  a  larger,  and  a  larger  to  a  whole. 
It  is  not  holding  one  of  these  principles  that  makes  a  man 
a  Presbyterian,  but  his  holding  them  all."  (p.  7.) 

IN^ow,  let  us  look  for  one  moment  at  these  negations, 
with  their  corresponding  affirmatives,  which  are  thus  held 
forth  as  the  leading  and  distinctive  features  of  Presbyteri- 
anism. Dr.  Hodge  says,  we  deny  that  "all  power  rests  in 
the  Clergy,"  and  we  affirm,  on  ^the  contrary,  that  ''the 
people  have  a  right  to  a  substantive  part  in  Church  govern- 
ment." His  discussion  of  these  points  is  quite  full  and 
very  explicit,  and  we  think  we  do  not  misapprehend  his 
meaning.  He  holds  that  "  Church  power  vests  in  the 
Church  herself,  and  all  Church  officers  are  servants  of  the 
Church."  We  hold  this,  too,  but  we  add  a  limitation, 
omitted  just  here  by  Dr.  Hodge,  viz  :  that  this  power  vests 
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in  the  Church  as  an  organized  body,  with  her  Divinely  ap- 
pointed Kulers,  all  whom  she,  however,  herself  elects. 
But,  as  he  goes  on,  he  appears  to  separate  "  the  Clergy," 
somehow,  to  themselves,  as  having  some  official  power  of 
an  independent  kind,  and  what  he  denies  to  them  is  only 
the  "exclusive''  government  of  the  Church.  "If  all 
Church  power  (he  says)  vests  in  the  Clergy,  then  the  peo- 
ple are  practically  bound  to  passive  obedience  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  for  all  right  of  private 
judgment  is  then  denied.  If  it  vests  in  the  whole  Church, 
then  the  people  have  a  right  to" — What  would  the  reader 
suppose  ought  to  follow  ?  A  right  to  exercise  this  govern- 
ment, all  of  it,  every  whit  of  it,  through  the  Divinely  appoint- 
ed office-bearers  whom  they  have  freely  chosen  to  represent 
them.  1^0,  this  does  not  follow  in  Dr.  Hodge's  statement, 
but  he  only  says,  "a  right  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  deci- 
sion of  all  questions  relating  to  doctrine,  worship,  order 
and  discipline."  "The  vital  cord  in  our  Church  (he  says) 
is  that  the  people  take  part  in  the  government."  If  the 
people  have  a  right  only  to  "  a  substantive  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmentj'  the  question,  of  course,  arises,  who  has  a  right  to 
the  remaining  portion?  This  question  Dr.  Hodge,  in  this 
address,  seems  to  answer  thus :  It  belongs  to  the  Clergy. 

Well,  then,  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  substantive  part 
of  the  government,  and  how  are  they  to  exercise  it  ?  Dr. 
Hodge  answers  tbat  they  are  to  exercise  it  "  through  Euling 
Elders,  who  are  chosen  to  do,  in  the  people's  name,  what 
they  are  entitled  to  do  in  their  own  persons,"  and  accord- 
ingly he  says,  "the  powers,  therefore,  exercised  by  our 
Ruling  Elders,  are  powers  which  belong  to  the  lay  members 
of  the  Church."     (Seep.  16.) 

In  his  discussion  of  his  second  great  principle,  he  appears 
to  make  the  same  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the 
clerical  power,  and  that  of  these  lay  Elders.  "  Ministers 
derive  their  authority  from  Christ,  and  not  from  the 
people."     (p.  38.)     "He,  and  not  the  people,  constituted 
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or  appointed  the  apostles,  prophets,  pastors  and  teachers." 
(p.  39.)  It  seems  here  to  be  implied,  that  Christ  makes  the 
Ministers,  but  the  people  make  the  Elders.  Throughout 
his  whole  discussion  of  this  point,  and  of  the  third,  also,  Dr. 
Hodge  confines  the  name  Presbyter  to  Ministers — broadly 
distinguishing  every  where  between  the  Presbyters  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Now,  we  say,  that  all  this  seems  to  us  simply  a  mongrel 
production  of  Prelacy  and  Congregationalism,  unnaturally 
and  forcibly  brought  together  by  the  mighty  powers  of  a 
great  mind,  intent  on  constructing  a  theory.  We  never 
heard,  at  Princeton,  such  a  doctrine  of  Church  Govern- 
men  as  this,  from  the  venerable  Dr.  Miller,  the  former 
colleague  of  Dr.  Hodge.  And  this  is  not  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  form  of  government — 
nor  of  our  forefathers  of  Scotland.  They  ascribe  no  power 
to  Ministers  any  more  than  Ruling  Elders,  sejMvately  from 
the  Churchy  neither  do  they  ascribe  any  power  at  all,  either 
in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  people,  except  as  an  organized  body 
acting  through  Representative  Riders  ;  and  in  that  aspect  they 
ascribe  it  all  to  the  people.  All  the  ofiice-bearers,  whether 
Pastors  or  Teachers,  are  alike  gifts  from  the  ascending 
Saviour  to  His  Church,  to  serve  her  in  administering  ride  and 
in  declaring  doctrine.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Dr. 
Miller,  nor  our  Book,  nor  our  Fathers  in  Scotland,  ever 
viewed  the  Ruling  Elder  as  exercising  powers  which  the 
people  are  entitled  to  exercise  in  their  ow7i  persons — that  is, 
which  the  people,  as  such,  and  independently  of  their  officers, 
have  the  right  to  exercise.  They  never  said,  with  Dr. 
Ilodge,  "  The  powers,  therefore,  exercised  by  our  Puling 
Elders,  are  powers  which  belong  to  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church."  They  do  not  speak,  as  he  does,  of  the  Elders  as 
a  "  lay  element  in  our  Courts."  The  Presbyterian  doctrine 
is,  that  Ministers,  as  Riders,  are  representatives  of  the  people 
as  truly  as  Elders,  although  they  have  the  additional  office 
of  teachers  ;  to  which,  however,  also,  they  must  be  called 
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by  the  Church,  and  in  which,  also,  they  are,  therefore,  her 
representatives,  or  chosen  rulers.  The  Presbyterian  doctrine 
is,  that  Ruling  Elders  are  "  properly  Representatives  of  the 
people,"  that  is,  they  are  simj^l^  representatives,  chosen  to 
rule,  and  they  are  nothing  more  than  mere  rulers.  They 
have  not  the  call  to  labor,  also,  in  the  word.  The  Presby- 
terian doctrine  is,  that  the  Ruling  Elder  is  the  Presbyter  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  being  denied,  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
where  does  he  find  in  Scripture  any  authority  for  the 
people  to  appoint  Ruling  Elders  to  exercise  that  "  substan- 
tive part"  of  the  government  which  belongs  to  them? 
Where  does  he  find  authority  for  the  introduction  of  a  "lay 
element"  into  our  Presbyteries?  Was  this  one  exercise 
of  that  discretionary  power  which  he  claims  for  our  Church 
Courts  ?  Did  they  invent  this  expedient  ?  And,  while 
Christ  constituted  and  appointed  Ministers,  was  it  thus  that 
Elders  were  constituted  and  appointed  by  men  ? 

SERMONS  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

The   Assembly  unanimously   resolved  to   abolish  this 
institution. 

WORK   FOR   THE    BOARD    OP    DOMESTIC    MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  California,  ofiered  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  calling  the  Board's  attention  again  and  earnestly 
to  the  importance  of  its  encouraging  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  by  traveling  Missionaries  and  itinerant  preachers, 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
other  frontier  Territories. 


NEW    SYNODS. 

Two  new  Synods  were  erected,  one  to  be  called  St.  Paul, 
to  be  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Paul,  Chippewa 
and  Lake  Superior.  The  other  to  be  called  Sandusky,  to 
be  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Findley,  Toledo, 
Michigan  and  Western  Reserve. 

24 
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THE    COLONIZATION    SOCIETY,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  last  Assembly's  decision,  that  the  Church  is  a  King- 
dom not  of  this  world,  and  that  she  can  have  no  relations 
with  voluntary  societies,  wdiether  formed  for  purposes  of 
art  and  literature,  or  of  secular  benevolence  or  morality, 
had  been  pronounced  "a  new  and  startling  doctrine,"  and 
it  was  expected  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  procure  a 
contrary  deliverance  from  this  Assembly.  Especially  was 
it  desired,  by  many,  that  this  Assembly  should  be  induced 
to  do  what  the  last  refused  to  do  for  the  Colonization  Society^ 
viz : .  to  recommend  it  once  more  to  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  our  people.  An  overture  was  sent  up  to  this 
eifect  from  a  Synod  in  the  Korth-West.  The  agent  of  the 
Colonization  Society  (Rev.  Dr.  Pinney)  also  appeared  at  the 
Assembly,  and  for  days  sought  very  diligently  for  an  intro- 
duction upon  the  floor,  that  he  might  present  his  cause. 
A  deliverance  was  also  desired  by  some  against  the  slave 
trade.  Various  other  outside  institutions  sought  the 
Assembly's  endorsement.  Amongst  these  numerous  appli- 
cants for  our  patronage,  as  an  Assembly,  comes  the  Presby- 
terian Historical  Society^  forgetting,  with  all  the  rest,  how 
they  all  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
body,  and  seeming  to  be  little  concerned  for  that,  if  they 
could  only  make  capital  for  themselves.  On  behalf  of  the 
Historical  Society,  a  kind  of  half-and-half  resolution  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  which 
was  docketed  and,  we  hope  and  believe,  never  came  up 
again  for  adoption.  As  to  the  others,  the  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

That  while  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  one  hand,  disclaim  all 
right  to  interfere  in  secular  matters,  and  on  the  other  assert  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Church,  as  God's  witness  on  earth,  to  bear  her  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  truth  and  holiness,  and  against  all  false  doctrines 
and  sin,  wherever  professed  and  committed,  yet,  in  view  of  the  often 
repeated  action  of  the  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  above 
referred  to,  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  any  further  action  in  relation 
thereto. 
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Thus,  once  more,  the  fraternal  predictions  of  the  IN'ew 
School,  that  this  year  we  should  certainly  split  up  into 
opposing  factions,  have  failed  to  he  fulfilled.  Will  they 
repeat  them  next  year? 

DISPOSITION    OP   PAPERS     OF   THE   ASSEMBLY. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  sundry  papers  of  the  Assem- 
bly, such  as  the  stated  Clerk  does  not  preserve,  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Historical  Society.  The  Assembly  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  appointed  the  stated  and  permanent 
Clerks,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Assembly,  a  Committee 
to  enquire  what  papers  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  to 
recommend  a  method  for  preserving  them. 

CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIANS. 

* 

The  Assembly  resolved  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  Cumberland  Presbj^terians,  by  appointing  a  delegate  to 
their  next  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Edgar,  of  Tennessee, 
was  appointed  principal,  and  Dr.  McMuUen,  of  Alabama, 
his  alternate. 


CHURCH    COMMENTARY. 

This  subject  came  up  by  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Tombecbee,  which  w^as  adopted,  and  a  Committee  of 
the  friends  of  the  object,  from  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
was  appointed,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly,  on  the  expe- 
diency and  practicability  of  such  a  design.  It  was  subse- 
quently made  their  duty  to  publish  their  report  at  least  two 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly. 

FIRST   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    BOSTON. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  others,  the 
Moderator  in  the  chair,  very  interesting  statements  were 
made  about  this  youthful  Church.  They  have  bought  out  a 
Unitarian  Congregation,  who  wished  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  were  willing  to  sell  a  property  worth  $70,000  for 
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$35,000.  The  conditions  of  the  sale  are,  that  the  money  must 
all  be  i^aid  b}^  1st  July,  and  only  $20,000  had  been  raised. 
Over  $2,000  was  pledged  or  subscribed  at  the  meeting. 
Would  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  buy  out  all  the  Uni- 
tarian Cono-ree-ations  of  Boston,  on  the  same  terms  !  "We 
think  [NTew  England  a  most  hopeful  Missionary  field  for  a 
Charch  like  ours.  We  are  sure  that  both  her  doctrine 
and  order  would  form  an  acceptable  refuge  to  many  pious 
souls  there,  weary  of  strifes  of  words  and  the  vain  j  ang- 
lings of  men  of  corrupt  minds. 

FATHER    CHINIQUY   IN    THE   ASSEMBLY. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  this  servant  of  the  Lord 
plead  the  cause  of  his  suffering  brethren.  And  it  was  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  us  to  say  to  the  meeting,  that  where 
we  lived  there  was  the  same  God,  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  same  operations  of  Divine  grace,  as  father  Chini- 
quy  had  told  about,  even  amongst  our  servants,  the  conver- 
sion of  whom  felt  very  much  to  us  like  that  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  that  as  God  had  within  a  few  weeks 
past  graciously  blessed  the  speaker  in  the  conversion  of 
four  of  his  servants,  and  he  had  fifty  dollars  left,  of  a  thank- 
offering  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  Lord  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  great  goodness  and  mercy,  he  would  now  offer 
it  to  father  Chiniquy's  people,  and  so  seek  to  realize  the 
communion  of  saints.  Our  suggestion  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  given  to  others  present  to  contribute,  was  well 
received,  and  about  $2,900  subscribed  and  pledged  that 
evening,  which  was  increased  next  da}^  to  about  $3,300.  A 
large  part  of  it  came  from  Southern  members,  the  other 
brethren  having,  many  of  them,  contributed  before. 

The  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  reported  one 
from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  asking  the  Assembly  to 
send  to  the  Presbyteries  this  question  :  "  Shall  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  be  stricken  out,  which  forbids  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  ?" 
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Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  called  for  the  reading  of  the  Overture  of  the 
Synod.  After  which  he  remarked  that  the  Synod  did  not  presume  to 
say  that  the  clause  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  not  sufficient  war- 
rant in  the  word  of  God,  but  there  are  many  who  doubt  it,  and  there- 
fore question  the  propriety  of  continuing  in  the  Confession  an  article 
so  doubtful.  The  Overture  came  from  the  old  mother  Synod.  Moved 
and  seconded,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  send  it 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  be  adopted. 

Kev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith — He  had  serious  doubts  whether  any  article 
in  the  Confession  could  be  altered  in  this  way.  A  second  objection 
was  that  it  had  often  been  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  they 
had  refused  to  alter  it.  And  in  the  third  place,  though  the  overture 
came  from  the  old  mother  Synod,  he  would  not  give  offence  by  saying 
she  was  in  her  dotage,  but  he  did  not  think  that  considerations  of  this 
kind  should  have  any  weight.  It  might  not  have  been  the  vote  of  a 
majority.  (Here  Dr.  Smith  gave  way  to  an  explanation  by  Mr. 
Stevens.) 

llev.  Mr.  Stevens — Dr.  Smith  is  right.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  majority  when  the  Synod  was  full;  and  when  the  Synod  wa^  thinned 
off,  it  was  taken  up.  We  were  called  away  on  Saturday  evening  to 
preach  on  Sabbath,  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  on  Monday  morning 
the  whole  was  done. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  wished  to  correct  or  add  to  Mr.  Stevens'  his- 
torical recollections.  He  forgot  to  tell  the  Assembly  that  at  a  full 
Synod,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  it  was  sent  up  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird  read  from  the  Digest,  to  show  that  when  al- 
terations are  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  then  the 
proposition  must  come  up  from  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  to  the 
General  Assembly;  but  in  changes  not  pertaining  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  but  its  discipline,  the  General  Assembly  may  send  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  views.  In  his 
view,  the  Assembly  of  1842  so  decided;  or  in  accordance  with  the 
principle.  The  Assembly  has  no  authority  to  send  down  this  over- 
ture to  the  Presbyteries,  as  it  impHes  a  change  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  resumed  his  remarks,  which  he  had  suspen- 
ded to  admit  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Stevens.  The  Synod  gives  as  a 
reason  for  sending  up  this  overture  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  fact 
that  the  scriptural  truth  of  the  Article  in  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  expunge,  was  doubted  by  many.  Our  good 
old  mother  is  a  little  forgetful.  Twenty  years  ago  the  mother  Synod 
did  not  reason  in  this  way.  Doubts  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  book  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing  the  book. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  thought  that  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  wast  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  Article  to  which  he  had  referred  in  the  Digest.  The 
minute  to  which  reference  was  made  always  remained  in  manuscript, 
by  some  oversight.     In  consequence,  the  Scotch  mode  was  adopted, 
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namely,  for  the  Assembly  to  send  down  proposed  changes  to  the  Pres- 
byteries. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird,  by  request,  read  from  the  Digest  the  manner 
in  which  the  Confession  and  Discipline  may  be  altered. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird — Dr.  Hodge's  statement  is  correct,  with  this 
modification  : — The  organic  law  or  adopting  act  of  the  Constitution,  as 
it  stood  originally  on  the  records  of  the  Synod,  provided  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Confession,  Form  of  Government,  and  Book  of  Discipline, 
should  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries.  This, 
being  on  the  manuscript  records,  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  and  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  alteration  of 
"  standing  rules,"  (Form  of  Grovernment,  Chapter  XII.,  Section  6,) 
under  the  supposition  that  it  referred  to  amendments  of  the  Form  of 
Croverment  and  Discipline.  This  question  was  decided  by  the  first 
alteration  of  the  Form,  by  which  the  phrase  "  standing  rules  "  was 
changed  to  "  constitutional  rules."  This  alteration  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  although  the  requirement  of  that  number 
was  not  recognized  at  the  time.  This  is  the  only  change  which  has 
been  made  on  the  subject ;  and,  being  merely  on  one  point,  as  to  con- 
stitutional rules,  it  leaves  the  original  provision  in  its  integrity,  as 
requiring  two-thirds  to  alter  the  doctrinal  standards. 

Question  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge — Were  the  first  changes  made  in 
accordance  with  the  old  provision,  that  all  changes  should  originate 
with  the  Presbyteries  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird — I  cannot  say. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell  said  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional question  at  this  time ;  and  therefore  moved  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject be  laid  on  the  table. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  would  remind  the  Assembly  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Synod  are  the  views  of  large  numbers  in  our  Church, 
and  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
carried. 


REVISED    BOOK    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  recommitted  to  the  same  Committee,  with  the 
addition  of  Drs.  Peck,  Yeomans,  Paxton  (and  one  other 
minister,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,)  and  Elders  T.  C. 
Perrin,  Scott,  Lord,  and  II.  A.  Clark,  with  instructions  to 
print  the  old  and  new  books  in  parallel  columns,  and  to 
send  copies  for  the  use  of  their  commissioners  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Baird  moved  that  the  Committee  have  power, 
if  they  deem  it  proper,  to  propose  a  new  section,  defining 
the  relations  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church,  and  pre- 
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scribing  the  mode  in  which  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  to  he  administered  in  respect  to  them.  It  was  adopted. 
The  Committee  is,  also,  authorized  to  propose  modifica- 
tions of  the  Form  of  Government,  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  Revised  Book  of  DiscipUne. 

THE   assembly's    DIGEST. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Assembly,  that  $1,000,  additional 
compensation,  be  paid  to  liev.  S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D.,  for  his 
laborious  and  invaluable  services  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 

PLACE    OF    NEXT    MEETING. 

The  7th  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

DISSOLUTION    OF   THE    ASSEMBLY. 

This  was  accompanied  with  an  earnest  vote  of  thanks  by 
Dr.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  to  which^Dr.  Mcllwaine,  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  Ist  Church,  Rochester,  responded,  expressing  the 
regrets  of  every  citizen  of  Rochester  at  the  termination  of 
the  Assembly's  visit. 

And  thus  ended  a  very  pleasant,  and,  we  hope,  useful 
meeting  of  our  supreme  judicatory. 


Note. — The  following  letter  of  Dr.  William  L.  Breckinridge, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1859,  whose  official  duty  it 
would  have  been  to  open  the  Assembly  of  1860  with  the  usual  dis- 
course, had  he  been  present,  will  account  for  his  absence,  and  is  here 
inserted  at  his  special  request.  It  was  not  forwarded  to  us  until  the 
printing  of  the  preceding  article  was  considerably  advanced : 

DR.  BRECKINRIDGE'S   DECLINATURE. 

Oakland  College,  (Miss.)  April  23d,  1860. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  :  ^ 

Dear  Brother:  The  Presbyterian  Herald,  of  the  12th  inst.,  has 
brought  me  the  proceedings  of  our  Presbytery,  in  session  at  Owen- 
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boro',  on  the  5th  inst.  They  make  known  to  me  that  I  was  chosen  a 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  further,  that  "  the 
Presbytery  heartily  approves  (and  request  the  Commissioners  to  sus- 
tain) the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1859,  and  also  that  of 
1848,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
voluntary  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes  of  art,  literature  and 
secular  morality." 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  it  is  added,  that  "  this  resolution 
called  out  an  earnest  and  animated  discussion,  in  which  its  passage 
was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  Rice  and  others,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Matthews,  Hopkins,  Hill  and  others.  The  motion  was  finally 
adopted  without  a  count." 

I  recognize  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  choice  of 
its  Commissioners.  I  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  see 
that  its  mind  is  represented  in  the  Assembly — whether  by  positive 
instructions,  or  by  making  known  its  wishes  and  controlling  the  sub- 
ject in  some  other  way.  I  disown  all  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  next 
Assembly  in  virtue  of  my  position  as  Moderator  of  the  last,  except 
such  as  may  arise  from  the  usage  of  the  Presbyteries  and  the  courtesy 
which  is  due  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  to  a  minister  who  has  not 
forfeited  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  brethren.  The  duty  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  will  of  the  last  Assembly,  of  opening  the  next  with 
a  sermon  and  presiding  until  another  Moderator  shall  be  chosen,  is 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Presbytery ;  and,  by  the  Presbytery,  I 
mean  the  actual  majority  in  a  lawful  meeting,  whether  that  majority 
be  accidental  or  whether  it  truly  express  the  mind  of  the  persons  who 
properly  and  usually  compose  the  body. 

There  is  a  very  clear  and  wide  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  of  1859  and  that  of  the  Assembly  of  1848, 
cited  by  the  Presbytery.  The  latter  declares  that  the  Church  has  no 
power  to  require  of  its  members  the  support  of  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion; while  it  asserts  the  right,  and,  on  occasion,  the  duty,  of  the 
Church  to  favor  or  oppose  them,  according  to  its  judgment  of  their 
merits.  This  view  of  the  subject  I  do  heartily  approve.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  and  support  it. 

But  the  action  of  the  Assembly  rf  1859  denies  to  the  Church  all 
right  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  institutions.  Relieving  this 
view  of  the  subject  to  be  false  in  its  principle,  narrow  in  its  spirit,  and 
every  way  hurtful  in  its  influence,  I  do  heartily  condemn  it,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  under  any  circumstances  to  support  it.  It  is  plainly  in 
conflict  with  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  our  branch  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  I  think  it  has  been  justly  described  as  setting 
forth  a  '^new  and  startling  doctrine."  I  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the 
letter  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  I  believe 
that  it  was  inadvertently  uttered  by  the  last  Assembly  without  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  the  body,  and  now  that  it  has  fairly  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  disavowed  by 
the  coming  Assembly.     My  brethren  were  not  ignorant  that  I  enter- 
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tain  these  opinions.  They  were  not  uttered  in  the  Assembly,  because 
I  was  in  the  Chair,  and  not  on  the  floor.  But  they  were  freely  ex- 
pressed in  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  came  into  the  newspapers 
through  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  whose  mind  was 
very  clearly  and  strongly  declared  to  the  same  effect.  And  they 
have  never  been  concealed  in  private,,  while  they  have  not  been 
pressed  upon  others. 

My  brethren  certainly  do  not  expect  me  to  change  them,  unless  on 
the  conviction  of  reason.  They  can  hardly  expect  me  to  support  the 
opposite  of  them  in  the  General  Assembly.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  seems  to  remain  nothing  for  me  to  do,  with  a  becoming 
respect  for  them  and  for  myself,  but  to  decline  the  service  to  which 
they  have  appointed  me. 

You  will  be  assured  that  I  do  this  with  much  regret,  while  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise.  Had  any  of  my 
brethren  intimated  to  me,  before  I  left  them,  the  purpose  which  has 
now  been  executed,  I  would  have  relieved  us  all  of  the  present  em- 
barrassment by  declining  the  appointment  in  advance — excusing 
myself  to  the  Assembly  as  well  as  I  could.  It  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure,  if  the  will  of  God  were  so,  to  represent  the  Presbytery  of 
Louisville  in  the  General  Assembly  once  more  before  dissolving  my 
connection  with  it,  which  must  follow  my  removal  to  my  new  and  dis- 
tant home — a  connection  which  has  subsisted  very  happily  through  so 
many  years.  I  shall  not  cease  to  cherish  a  deep  concern  for  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  for  the  Churches  in  this  venerable  and 
honored  Presbytery. 

Peace  be  to  the  brethren  and  love  with  faith  from  God  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ! 

Will  you  do   me  the   kindness  to  give  this  letter  an  early  place  in 
the  Herald,  that  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  General 
Assembly  may  know  why  I  shall  not  be  present  to  perform  the  service 
which  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  requires  of  me. 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

William  L.  Breckinridge. 
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ARTICLE   VIL 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Lessons  about  Salvation  ;  from  the  Life  and   Words  of  thef^ 
Lord  Jesus.     Beiyig  a  second  series  of  Plantation  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.     Phila- 
delphia: Board  of  Publication ;  pp.  264,  12mo. 

The  publication  of  the  first  series  of  Plantation  Sermons 
was  a  decided  success.  Their  vivacity,  their  point,  perspi- 
cuity and  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed,  as  well  as  for  the  general  instruction  of  those  in 
any  condition  of  life  whose  minds  have  not  been  trained 
to  the  abstruse  habits  of  thought,  have  given  them  a  wide 
circulation  and  popularity.  It  was  of  consequence,  too,  to 
those  who  had  little  acquaintance  with  our  colored  race,  to 
know  in  what  terms  one  would  address  them,  and  how  their 
attention  might  be  gained  and  permanently  occupied.  En- 
dued with  a  lively  imagination,  and  possessed  of  a  literary 
taste,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  express  his  thoughts 
with  great  terseness  and  beauty.  Indeed,  there  is  always  a 
certain  sparkling  abruptness  of  manner  which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  And  if  there  is  a  frequent  descent 
in  these  discourses  to  the  colloquial  style,  it  was  intended, 
and  judged  to  be  necessary.  We  hope  the  writer  will 
have  the  same  encouragement,  in  reference  to  this  volume 
as  in  relation  to  the  former.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  preface  will  interest  the  reader : 

By  far  the  most  impressive  and  valuable  defence  of  Southern 
Christianity  from  the  imputation  of  the  uncharitable,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  work  of  christianization  going  on  among  the 
colored  people  :  a  work  begun  by  the  conscience  and  zeal  of  our 
fathers,  but  now  widening  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  success ;  a 
work  not  surpassed  in  its  fruit  by  the  labors  of  all  of  the  foreign  mis- 
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sionaries  of  the  Christian  world.  Nearly  all  our  churches  address 
some  portion  of  the  Sabbath  services  specifically  to  the  colored  people ; 
all  make  special  provision  for  their  accommodation.  But  more  en- 
couraging still  is  the  fact  already  alluded  to — the  vast  number  of 
masters  and  mistresses  who  gather  their  servants  together,  read  to 
them,  catechise  them,  and  preside  over  and  assist  their  worship. 
Let  me  avail  myself  of  this  prefatory  page  to  ofi'er  a  few  hints  to 
those  who  seek  to  be  faithful  in  this  matter. 

And  first :  Choose  as  convenient  a  time,  and  as  comfortable  a  place, 
for  their  assembling  as  you  can.  I  mean,  of  course,  convenient  and 
comfortable  for  them.  They  are  sensitive  to  cold,  to  constrained  atti- 
tudes, and  to  distracting  influences  of  every  kind  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  to  be  dwelt  upon  are  more  or  less  abstract,  and  therefore 
arduous  to  their  awkward  minds ;  and  your  language,  simple  and 
familiar  as  it  seems  to  you,  is  yet  somewhat  removed  from  their  col- 
loquial dialect,  and  so  far  forth  foreign  to  them.  Then  you  need  to 
make  the  whole  business  as  inviting  to  them  as  possible.  A  sullen, 
discontented  Hstener  is  already  lost  to  any  hope  of  benefit. 

Grive  as  much  dignity  to  the  occasion,  as  respects  externals,  as  you 
can  conveniently.  If  possible,  have  a  building  especially  appropria- 
ted to  worship,  unless  there  is  some  hall  in  your  own  dwelling  that 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Even  then,  the  other  plan  would  be  the 
best,  because  it  would  furnish  them  a  good  place  for  their  own  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  their  meeting  with  you.  Insist,  kindly  and  pleasantly, 
but  strongly,  on  clean  dress  and  cleanly  persons.  They  are  even  more 
impressionable  than  impressible — to  borrow  a  happy  distinction ;  and 
the  bright  Sunday  handkerchiefs,  and  clean  white  aprons,  and  shining 
faces,  while  they  will  stir  your  kindliest  feelings,  will  react  power- 
fully upon  them.  They  will  feel  that  they  are  "  in  church,"  and 
will  put  on  their  best  behaviour,  and  their  most  reverent  attention, 
accordingly. 

It  is  of  cardinal  importance  that  what  you  do  be  brightly  and  cor- 
dially, as  well  as  faithfully  done.  Let  them  see  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  you  to  teach  and  comfort  and  strengthen  them.  A  warm  heart 
and  a  sunshiny  face  are  cordials  to  any  of  us,  but  to  none  else  so  much 
as  to  them.  Enter  the  room  with  a  brisk  step,  and  a  cheerful  smile, 
and  a  ready  response  to  those  who  salute  you ;  and  their  hearts  will 
be  won  at  the  outset. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  entrust  them  with  parts  of  the  service.  As  for 
the  singing,  the  white  man  must  have  rare  tact  and  homely  skill  and 
power  who  can  lead  them  as  well  as  they  can  lead  each  other.  Of 
course  they  make  occasional  mistakes — "  raise  "  a  tune  of  one  metre 
to  a  hymn  of  another  metre,  or  commence  a  tune  at  the  third  line  in- 
stead of  the  first ;  but  these  are  almost  always  the  efiect  of  embarass- 
ment  from  the  presence  of  the  white  people,  and  disappear  after  a  few 
meetings.  They  are  but  trifles  beside  the  delightful  and  often  over- 
poweringly  grand  bursts  of  praise  and  holy  song  to  which  they  attain. 
Many  of  the  tunes  they  have  caught  from  us  have  been  modified  in 
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their  edition  of  them,  and  have  gained  not  a  Httle  in  power  and  vivid 
expression  by  the  changes. 

i3ut  even  their  genius  for  music  is  often  surpassed  by  their  gifts  in 
prayer.  Some  of  the  subliniest  petitions,  and  many  of  the  most 
pathetic,  that  I  have  ever  heard,  have  fallen  from  their  lips.  It  is  not 
long  since  a  foreigner  of  large  literary  attainments  and  unfeigned 
piety  exclaimed,  after  hearing  their  prayers — "  It  is  a  kind  of  inspi- 
ration !"  It  was  the  inspiration  of  unaffected  and  fervent  love  pour- 
ing forth  in  simple,  quaint,  and  homely  diction  the  yearnings  of  a 
pious  heart. 

They  prize  such  concessions,  such  wholesome  levelings  of  master 
and  servant  before  the  common  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  very  highly; 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  misunderstand  or  abuse  it.  And  the  re- 
moving all  constraint,  and  throwing  the  burden  of  maintaining  order 
and  advancing  worship  on  them,  arouses  a  Christian  self-respect,  and 
a  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  an  immortal  soul,  that  by  God's  bless- 
ing refines  and  ennobles  the  servant,  without  in  the  least  disqualifying 
him  for  his  place. 

But  it  is  easier  to  describe  than  to  prescribe.  Let  me  suppose,  then, 
that  you  whose  eye  now  rests  on  this  page,  are  a  Christian  matron  and 
a  planter's  wife.  Or,  perhaps  you  are  only  the  timid  bride  of  last 
week,  just  entering  upon  your  exalted  position;  and  only  half  aware 
of  the  high  prerogatives  with  which  the  reverence  and  affectionate 
prepossessions  of  your  servants  have  invested  you.  It  is  the  noon  of 
the  Sabbath.  You  remember  your  walk,  yesterday  evening,  to  the 
"■  quarters,"  or  negro-houses,  as  they  are  often  called ;  how  you 
paused,  on  your  way  down,  to  hear  the  cheerful  songs  and  light  laugh- 
ter of  the  field-hands  returning  in  long  procession  from  their  toils; 
how  feeble  and  disabled  age  had  tottered  forth  to  a  seat  in  the  open 
air,  to  rejoice  in  a  bright  look  and  kindly  word  from  you  as  you  passed 
along — to  remember  that  simple  word,  and  repeat  it,  and  treasure  it 
up,  through  all  the  failing  days  ;  how  the  troops  of  children  laughed 
with  glee  at  your  arrival,  lavished  their  uncouth  bows  and  courtesies 
upon  you,  and  scampered  round  the  cabins  to  meet  you  and  do  you 
honor  once  more.  You  ended  your  round  at  the  Hospital,  freshly 
swept  for  your  coming,  heard  the  nurse's  reports,  cheered  up  the  dis- 
couraged or  down-hearted  ones — for  their  spirits  fail  them  at  once  in 
sickness — and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  morrow.  Then  you 
read  them  a  few  plain  verses  from  the  Bible ;  and  as  you  caught  their 
glistening  eyes,  and  heard  the  murmured  "  Amen  "  and  "  Yes,  Missis," 
the  thought  occurred  to  you,  that  the  well  needed  this  kindness,  even 
more  than  the  sick.  And  turning  it  over  in  your  mind,  you  finally 
told  the  nurse  and  the  "  driver"  that  (as  there  was  to  be  "no  church" 
— /'.  e.  no  service,  to-morrow)  they  must  all  come  up  to  the  big  dining- 
room  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  just  after  dinner.  That  is  proclamation 
enough ;  the  veriest  child,  and  the  deafest  ear,  will  know  all  about  it 
before  the  sun  goes  down. 

At  your  first  awaking,  this  mornings  the  rude  and  touching  choruses 
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of  their  "daylight  prayer-meeting"  floated  in  on  the  still  and  hal- 
lowed air,  as  they  sang, 

"  Free,  oh  free,  my  Lord, 
Free  from  every  sin  !" 

"  Shall  be  over ! — shall  be  over ! 
All  ray  trials  shall  be  over !" 

"  Hail,  believer,  hail ! 
Hail*  from  the  other  shore  !" 


And  you  reflected,  with  a  heart  not  unanxious,  but  your  eyes 
bedewed  with  thankfulness,  on  the  work  you  have  undertaken.  And 
the  freshest  and  sweetest  of  your  morning  prayers  were  those  which 
praised  a  Father's  goodness  for  the  opportunity,  implored  His  aid  for 
your  weakness,  and  His  pardon  for  your  unworthiness  of  such  a  privi- 
lege, and  entreated  His  blessing  upon  the  work. 

The  hour  appointed  them  has  come  at  last,  and  here  they  are, 
shouldering  their  benches  or  chairs,  and  hastening  to  deposit  them  in 
good  positions,  that  they  may  kneel  a  moment  in  silent  prayer  before 
you  begin.  Now  you  enter,  looking  round  kindly  and  recognizingly 
on  all  sides ;  a  hundred  voices  are  whispering  their  salutations,  and 
twice  a  hundred  eyes  are  flashing  welcome  and  affection  on  you;  while 
yonder  white-headed  patriarch  rises  and  speaks  out  his  "  God  bless 
you,  my  young  Missis !"  with  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  Jacob. 
Shake  hands  with  him  when  he  is  done.     His  blessing  is  worth  having. 

Then  say — "  I  want  one  of  you  to  start  a  hymn  for  me  now — one 
that  all  know,  so  that  all  can  sing."  You  need  not  fear  any  confusion; 
they  have  their  recognized  leader  of  worship,  who  will  take  charge  of 
it.  And  when  they  ''break  forth  into  singing" — ''On  Jordan's 
stormy  banks  I  stand,"  or  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  or 
"  Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone,"  join  in  their  hymn,  if  God  has 
blessed  you  with  a  voice  at  all.  Join  in  with  all  your  heart  and 
power;  they  will  delight  in  it,  and  your  heart  will  kindle  at  it. 

Then  let  one  of  them  lead  in  prayer,  and  let  them  be  assured  by 
your  posture  and  manner  that  it  is  your  worship  as  well  as  theirs. 
You  will  have  to  wait  a  little  now  before  you  can  begin  to  read;  all 
the  letters  are  blurred  before  your  eyes.  That  last  tender,  importu- 
nate plea  for  "the  dear  young  Missis  that  is  going  to  teach  us  "  has 
betrayed  you  into  tears. 

When  that  difficulty  is  over,  read  them  a  short,  plain  tract,  story, 
or  sermon,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  length.  Read  in  a  clear, 
cheerful  voice,  varying  its  tone,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  what  you  read.  If  any  word  or  phrase  seems  in  the  least 
above  them,  stop  and  explain  familiarly  and  fully.  Be  short ;  rather 
sacrifice  something  of  the  connection,  than  overtax  their  attention  and 
interest. 

When  you  have  ended  the  reading,  if  you  know  any  one  of  their 
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favorite  hymns,  ask  for  it — or,  better  still,  begin  it  yourself.  If  there 
is  time,  and  they  seem  interested,  indulge  them  in  singing  more  than 
once.  Then  another  prayer,  and  dismiss  them  for  the  day.  Let 
them  gather  about  you  and  shake  hands — receive  their  quaint  compli- 
ments and  expressions  of  gratitude — let  the  gentle  fervor  of  a  Christ- 
like heart  appear  in  those  last  moments.  They  prize  them,  and  you 
\^ill  be  blessed  and  rewarded  by  them. 


9  jii 
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2.  Sermons.    By  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.    New 
York :  Charles  Scribner.     1860 ;  2  vols.,  12m6.,  414,  425. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  was  not  confined  to 
the  department  of  learning  covered  by  the  Professorships 
he  filled.  One  who  knew  him  best,  liis  colleague,  Dr. 
Hodge,  has  testified  to  his  varied  learning  and  great  abili- 
ties. "I regard  him,"  says  he,  "as  incomparably  the  greatest 
man  I  ever  knew ;  as  incomparably  the  greatest  man  our 
Church  ever  produced.  His  understanding,  imagination 
and  memory,  were  alike  wonderful.  Every  thing  he  did 
was  alike  easy  to  him,  nothing  he  ever  did  seemed  half  to 
reveal  his  power."  There  may  be  something  in  these  eulo- 
gistic words  due  to  the  partialities  of  friendship.  They 
are  an  utterance  of  the  highest  human  praise,  and  from  the 
highest  authority.  The  preaching  of  Dr.  J.  Addison 
Alexander  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  pulpits  of 
Princeton,  and  the  neighboring  pulpits  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  these  places  there  was,  probably,  no 
preacher  listened  to  with  greater  profit  and  enjoyment. 
While  supplying  the  Church  of  Dr.  Boardman,  during  his 
absence  in  Europe,  he  drew  crowds  to  hear  him,  wdio  filled 
not  only  the  audience  room,  but  the  vestibule,  also,  of  the 
Church,  and  his  preaching  was  sought  after  by  the  most 
intelligent  men,  who  delighted  to  listen  to  the  instructions 
which  flowed  from  his  lips. 

It  is  interesting  to  any  reader,  and  especially  so  to  the 
student  and  preacher,  to  see  how  the  accomplished  scholar, 
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the  skillful  exegete  and  the  humble  Christian,  has  handled 
the  subjects  he  has  discussed.  The  natural,  yet  often  pe- 
culiarly original,  unfolding  of  his  thoughts,  the  appropri- 
ateness of  his  illustrations,  the  finish  of  his  style,  rising,  as 
it  does,  into  frequent  passages  of  a  subdued  and  chaste  elo- 
quence, the  application  of  the  truth  developed  to  prevailing 
errors  in  philosophy  and  religion,  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  these  discourses.  His  studies  in  Biblical  literature  fre- 
quently suggest  the  special  topics  he  discusses.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  of  these  sermons  would  not  be  well 
appreciated  by  a  popular  assembly  of  the  common  people. 
Such,  we  presume,  were  addressed  to  audiences  gathered 
largely  from  the  schools  of  literature  and  theology  where 
he  resided.  Whatever  their  character  and  object,  they 
could  never  have  wearied  by  undue  length.  They  rarely 
exceed  twenty-one  printed  duodecimo  pages.  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  have  them  compared  with  the  pulpit  discourses 
of  the  choice  scholars  of  other  countries. 


3.  Forty  Years'  Familiar  Letters  of  James  W.  Alexander^ 
D.  D.,  constituting,  with  the  Notes,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  the  surviving  correspondent,  John  Hall,  D. 
D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
1860;  pp.  403,  379,  12mo. 

The  reader  of  this  correspondence  no  longer  wonders 
at  the  deep  attachment,  the  respect  and  fraternal  love, 
felt  for  the  writer  by  all  his  acquaintances,  nor  at  the 
sense  of  loss  experienced  when  he  was  taken  away. 
No  formal  publications  of  his  pen  ever  impressed  us  half 
so  ncLUch  with  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  his  great  good 
sense,  his  depth  of  feeling,  his  friendliness  of  spirit,  and 
the  flow  of  good  humor,  playfulness  and  pleasantry,  which 
added  their  charms  to  his  correspondence  and  conversation, 
and  which,  united  with  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  ability,  con- 
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tributed  their  share  to  render  him  so  extensively  beloved, 
and  so  clothed  the  Church  with  mourning  when  he  was 
taken  away.  And  yet,  there  are  opinions  on  Church  order 
and  polity,  on  slavery,  on  some  controverted  points,  and 
various  allusions,  offensive  to  one  party  or  another,  which 
are  as  "  dead  flies  "  in  "the  ointment  of  the  apothecary," 
whose  publication  will  be  regretted  by  many  friends  of  the 
lamented  author.  His  own  views  on  the  publication  of 
confidential  correspondence  may  be  gathered  from  a 
remark  on  p.  353,  vol.  I.,  at  the  bottom,  to  which  the  edi- 
tor of  these  letters  should  have  taken  heed. 
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4.  The  Christian  Ethics  of  Eating  and  DrinJdng.  Two  dis- 
courses. Ey  Rev.  William  T.  Findley.  Xenia,  Ohio  : 
Nicholas  &  Fairchild.     1860 ;  pp.  120,  12mo. 

The  theme  of  these  discourses  is  the  text,  "Whether, 
therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  The  author  informs  us  that  they  are 
part  of  a  series  on  several  correlative  subjects,  requested 
for  publication,  which  request  he  will  probably  now  accede 
to,  save  that  he  will  publish  on  the  specific  topics  in  detail, 
and  separately.  He  maintains  that  there  is  a  hygiene 
superior  to  that  of  the  mortal  body,  the  hygiene  of  the 
soul,  the  laws  of  which  do  not  conflict,  but  harmonize,  with 
that  of  the  body.  In  illustrating  this  idea  he  has  occa- 
sion to  bring  forth  many  suggestions,  of  force  to  the  con- 
scientious, in  reference  both  to  our  eating  and  drinking; 
which  should  be  for  health,  and  not  for  pleasure,  for  our 
own  and  others'  good,  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  for 
mere  animal  enjoyment.  He  cautions  the  Christian,  not 
only  against  wasting  his  own  health  and  oppressing  his 
own  powers,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  of  encour- 
aging, by  his  patronage,  those  saloons  for  eating  and  ca- 
rousing which  minister  so  much  to  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance, and  to  the  decay  of  public  virtue.     We   do  not 
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suppose,  nevertheless,  that  the  author  intends  to  bring  back 
that  Saturnian  reign,  exactly,  when  men  lived  on  acorns 
and  justice  ruled. 


5.  Esther  and  her  Times ^  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Book 
of  Esther.  By  John  M.  Lowrie,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Philadelphia:  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  276,  12mo. 

The  Divorce  of  Vashti ;  Mordecai  Raised  Up ;  Haman, 
the  Magnificent;  The  Irreversible  Decree;  Divine  Designs 
and  Human  Duty;  Esther's  ^N'oble  Resolve;  The  Sleepless 
Night;  The  Exaltation  of  Mordecai;  The  Fall  of  Haman; 
The  Decree  Reversed;  The  Day  of  Conflict;  The  Feast  of 
Purim,  are  the  inviting  subjects  of  these  twelve  lectures. 
From  the  slight  examination  we  have  been  able  to  bestow 
upon  them,  we  doubt  not  they  were  listened  to  with  pleas- 
ure by  those  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  and  will 
be  read  with  profit  by  others. 

From  an  ancient  story  of  deep  interest  to  the  Jewish 
people,  skilfully  unfolded,  the  author  has  deduced  many 
kinds  of  instruction,  suited  to  our  own  times,  showing 
thus  that  all  Scripture — even  those  portions  w^hich  have 
sometimes  been  questioned,  though  wrongly — is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  tor  instruction  in 
righteousness. 


6.  The  Words  of  the  Lord  .Jesus.  By  Rudolph  Stier. 
Vols.  VIL,  VIII.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Pope.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Two  vol- 
umes bound  as  one.     1880  ;  pp.  490,  458. 

We  note  the  issue  of  these  volumes  by  the  enterprising 
publishers,  who  are  now  able  to  furnish  the  entire  set  to 
their  patrons.  Our  sense  of  the  merits,  and  our  caveat 
against  the  errors  of  this  work,  may  be  found  in  our  pre- 
ceding numbers. 
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7.  The    Perils  of  Licentiousness,    A  Friendly    Warning  to 
Young  Men.      Written  at  the  request  of  a  benevolent 

gentleman,  who  offered  a  premium  for  a  tract  on  the 
subject.  The  author  appropriates  the  premium  to  the 
circulation  of  the  tract,  a  pamphlet  of  44  pp.,  16mo. 

8.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  a  Monograph  of  the  Religious  Experi- 
ence of  a  Young  Man.     pp.  36,  16mo.     Flexible  covers. 

These  publications  of  our  Board  are  designed  for  our 
young  men,  the  one  a  faithful  warning  against  a  too  preva- 
lent vice,  as  destructive  to  the  soul  as  it  is  to  the  body ; 
and  the  other,  detailing  the  experience  of  a  youth  har- 
rassed  with  skeptical  doubts,  and  delivered  from  them,  by 
Divine  Grace. 


9.  Man,  Moral  and  Physical,  or  the  influence  of  Health  and 
Disease  on  Religious  Experience.  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  H. 
Jones,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbjrterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.     Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

^Aduvarov,    xaxax^    4'^X^/^    ixoufffj'Z,    Mi)    ou    xai   (Tw/xa   auTTJ  (Tovo((7siv. 

Philadelphia :  "William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  606  Chest- 
nut Street.     1860 ;  pp.  300,  12mo. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  confessedly  one  of  great 
importance,  and  little  understood.  The  action  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind  is  as  much  a  topic  of  interest  to  the  moral- 
ist, the  casuist,  and  especially  to  him  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  cure  of  souls,  as  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
is  to  the  physician.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  error  of 
unspeakable  magnitude  to  ascribe  the  crimes  punishable  by 
human  tribunals  to  physical  causes,  and  to  hold  the  perpe- 
trators unfortunate  rather  than  guilty,  as  is  too  much  the 
method  of  many  disciples  of  Spurzheim  and  of  Combe. 
And,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  an  error  to  ascribe  those 
peculiar  states  of  religious  depression,  when  one  is  writing 
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bitter  things  against  himself,  drawing  down  darkness  over 
his  own  soul,  and  shutting  out  the  view  of  a  Saviour's  love 
and  the  pitying  mercy  of  God,  and  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  despair  with  a  kind  of  fondness,  and  a  conviction 
of  duty,  to  moral  causes  only.  It  is  not  the  soul  as  sinning 
with  peculiar  wickedness,  but  it  is  the  body  as  diseased, 
the  nervous  system  as  disordered,  which  is  oftentimes  the 
cause.  Equally  so,  may  it  be,  in  cases  of  great  elation  and 
extatic  joy,  and  enthusiastic,  immoderate  ardour.  The  cure 
is  physical,  the  body  is  to  be  cared  for,  diet,  medicine,  ex- 
ercise, hygienic  rules  and  change  of  occupation  and  cli- 
mate, will  work  a  restoration  to  the  diseased  soul,  which  no 
presentation  of  truth,  no  consoling  exhortations  of  even  a 
Paul  or  Barnabus,  could  accomplish.  Save  us,  in  these 
conditions,  from  the  inconsiderate  and  unsympathising 
ministrations  of  rudeness  and  inexperience.  I^ot  every 
zealous  Timothy,  fresh  from  the  schools  where  he  has  heard 
the  truth  among  many  witnesses,  though  from  lips  well 
nigh  Apostolic,  is  competent  to  deal  with  such  cases.  The 
book  before  us,  we  learn  from  the  publishers,  was  under- 
taken mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Brs.  Archibald 
and  James  W.  Alexander,  and  is  written  by  one  of  the 
older  pastors  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  revolved  the  subject 
for  many  years.  It  bears  the  marks  of  extensive  read- 
ing, of  scholarly  tastes  and  mature  experience.  We  have 
felt,  all  our  lives,  the  need  of  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and 
are  glad  to  find  one  in  this  volume  of  Dr.  Jones.  It  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  earlier  casuists  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  but,  except  occasional  articles  in  our  religious 
Reviews,  and  an  essay  by  Grant  Powers,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  "the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  nervous 
system,  contributing  to  a  false  hope,"  (a  useful  treatise  on 
one  branch  of  the  subject,  which  now,  probably,  is  not  to  be 
obtained,)  we  know  of  nothing,  besides  the  volume  before 
us,  which  we  can  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
and  our  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
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10.  ^^ Right  at  Last,  and  other   Tales.''     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Harper  &  Brothers :    I*Tew  York.     1860  ;   pp.  505,  12mo. 

These  tales  originally  appeared  in  Dickens'  "Household 
Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Round,"  and  have  since  been 
published  in  book  form.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  first 
presented  to  the  public  by  Dickens,  will  be  a  sufiicient 
recommendation  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 


11.  "  The  Three  Clerks.''  By  Anthony  Trollope,  author 
of  "Dr.  Thorne,"  "West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main,"  etc. 
Harpers :  [N'ew  York.     1860 ;  pp.  497. 

We  see  this  book  is  entitled  "A  Novel."  We  read  few 
such  books,  and  we  have  not  time  to  give  this  a  perusal. 
It  comes  from  a  house  which  should  send  forth  nothing  but 
what  is  promotive  of  public  and  private  virtue.  A  young 
friend  who  has  dipped  into  it  seems  to  have  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  volume.  For  our  own  sober  selves,  we  can 
say  nothing  for  or  against  it. 


if 


12.  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  Anthony 
Trollope, author  of  "Doctor  Thorne,"  "The  Bertrams," 
"The  Three  Clerks,"  "Castle  Richmond,"  etc.,  etc. 
New  York :  Harpers.     1860 ;  pp.  385,  12nio. 

This  is  from  the  same  author.  We  now  enter  with  him, 
not  into  the  realm  of  fiction,  but  of  reality.  Like  all  Eng- 
lishmen, he  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  would,  if  he  could,  rep- 
resent emancipation  as  a  positive  blessing  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  spite  of  all,  his  testimony  does  but  confirm 
the  fact,  that  emancipation  has  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
these  islands,  and  has  conferred  no  privileges  upon  the 
negro,  unless  it  be  a  privilege  to  live  in  idleness  and  sensu- 
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ality.  The  unthrift,  and  the  miserable  state  of  society 
which  exists,  cannot  be  concealed  by  the  author.  His 
remedy  is,  the  importation  of  coolies  from  Asia,  a  perfectly 
innocent  and  humane  operation,  according  to  him,  though 
it  does  resemble  greatly  the  substitution,  on  the  same 
ground  of  humanity,  of  African  instead  of  Indian  slaves, 
commonly,  but  perhaps  falsely,  ascribed  to  Las  Casas.  A 
portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  author's  travels  in 
New  Granada  and  Central  America.  If  not  always  dig- 
nified, it  is  lively  in  style,  and  often  amusing. 


I 


13.  A  Mother's  Trials.  By  the  author  of  "My  Lady." 
]^ew  York :  Harpers ;  pp.  400,  12mo. 

14.  Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators.     Translated  or  Edited  by 
J.  S.  "Watson.     New  York :  Harpers ;  pp.  379,  12mo. 
A  continuation  of  the  "Harpers'  Classical  Library." 

15.  Natural  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  WoRTHiNGTON  HooKER,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College.  Au- 
thor of  "Human  Physiology,"  "Child's  Book  of  Na- 
ture," etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  engravings. 
Harpers  :  New  York.     1860  ;  pp.  382,  12mo. 

16.  A  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Roman  Conquest.  By  "William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Illus- 
trated by  engravings  on  wood.  New  York:  Harpers. 
1860  ;  pp.  239,  16mo. 

17.  History  of  Genghis  Khan.  By  Jacob  Abbot,  with  en- 
gravings.    New  York:  Harpers,     pp.  335,  16mo. 

We  regret  that  we  are  able  to  do  no  more  than  give  the 
titles  of  the  preceding  volumes.  We  augur  well  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Prof.  Hooker,  from  the  appearance  of 
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the  book,  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  interesting 
preface,  in  which  his  views  and  purposes  are  impressed. 

The  History  of  Greece  is  from  a  pen  which  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  unveil  to  us  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  abounds  in  appropriate  illustrations. 

The  History  of  Genghis  Khan  is,  also,  from  an  attractive 


pen, 


which  has  been  unwearied  in  its  contributions  to  the 


entertainment  and  instruction  of  ^our  youth. 


18.   The  Stars  and  the  Angels.     Philadelphia:  W.  S.  &  A. 
Martien.     1860;  pp.  358,  12mo. 

This  is  an  able  but  speculative  work.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  is  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  structure 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  God 
of  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  the  very  God  of  nature,  and  that 
nature  and  revelation  do  not  only  harmonize,  but  are  the 
very  perfection  of  harmony  and  beauty.  This  discussion 
evinces  great  scientific  acumen  and  daring  speculation, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  the  fanciful.  We  repel  with  in- 
dignation the  author's  insinuation  that  Bible  interpreters 
did  or  do  retreat  before  the  onward,  march  of  natural 
science.  The  second  is  a  discusion  of  man's  physiological 
relations  to  angelic  and  animal  creatures.  It  is  very  highly 
speculative  and  imaginary.  The  novel  idea,  that  our 
Saviour  was  crucified  on  Thursday,  and  not  on  Friday,  is 
certainly  peculiar  to  our  author's  fertile  imagination.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  for  any  man  to  read  the  book  with- 
out pleasure  and  profit. 


I 


ill 


19.  The  Titles  of  our  Lord  adopted  by  Himself  in  the  New 
Testament.  By  Bev.  J.  M.  Randall.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  249,  16mo. 

These   outpourings   of   a  pious   and  highly  cultivated 
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mind,  are  a  thank-oiFering  mite  cast  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  Church,  for  the  manifold  mercies  vouchsafed  by  her 
blessed  Head  to  the  afflicted  author,  who  is  nearly  blind, 
and  who,  consequently,  had  to  write  them  in  pencil  in  a 
cMragon.  We  heartily  join  the  author  in  the  prayer  that 
it  may  please  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  accompany  their 
perusal  wdth  His  effectual  blessing. 


20.  Science  in  Theology.  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  before  the  University.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Farrar, 
M.  A.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860;  pp. 
250,  12mo. 

In  these  sermons  Mr.  F.  evinces  very  considerable 
power.  He  is  sound  and  evangelical.  None  can  fail  to  be 
pleased  and  profited  by  their  perusal. 


21.  Drops  of  Truth  from  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom. 

22.  Cluster  of  Fruits  from,  the  Tree  of  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

23.  Tioyman  Hogue,  or  Early  Piety  Illustrated. 

24.  Mary  Humphrey' s  or  Light  Shining  in  a  Dark  Place. 

The  above  are  among  the  recent  issues  of  our  Board  of 
Publication.  Their  perusal  cannot  fail  to  please  and  inte- 
rest our  juvenile  readers.  Twyman  Hogue  is  an  exceeding- 
ly pleasant  and  profitable  little  book,  illustrating  the  hap- 
piness and  loveliness  of  youthful  piety.  The  child-man 
was  certainly  a  most  remarkable  child.  In  him  affliction, 
solitude,  meditation,  suffering,  prayer,  produced  a  more 
rapid  development — an  earlier  manifestation  of  the  inward 
power.  We  read  the  book  with  breathless  interest  and 
grateful  admiration.     The  whole  narrative  calls  for  the 
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devoutest  tlianksgivihg  to  the  Saviour  for  the  monument  of 
His  power  and  miracle  of  His  grace,  which  signalized  the 
short  but  spiritually  happy  days  of  this  wonderful  young 
Christian  herOk 


I  w 


25.  The  Status  of  the  Baptized  Child.  The  Substance  of  a 
Discourse  preached  by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  8th  of  October,  1859,  and  published  at  its 
request.  By  the  Rev.  Arnold  "W.  Miller,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Petersburg,  Va.  Peters- 
burg :  Printed  by  A.  F.  Crutchfield  &  Co.,  Bank  street. 
1860  ;  pp.  84,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  discourse,  with  that  earnestness,  sin- 
cerity, and  ability,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  him,  has  set 
forth  the  views  he  is  constrained  to  adopt  respecting  the 
status  of  the  baptized  child ;  his  obligations  to  the  Church, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  him.  He  maintains,  in  com- 
mon with  most  Psedobaptists :  1.  That  the  infants  of 
Church  members  are  horn  members  of  the  Church.  2.  He 
maintains  that  the  children  of  professing  parents  are  born 
members  of  ]Kirticular  Churches,  and  not  of  the  Church 
catholic.  Under  this  head,  and  as  an  inference  from  it,  he 
holds  that  the  baptized  children  of  the  Church  are  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  discipline,  and  that  after  all  means  used 
to  lead  them  to  comply  w^ith  their  covenant  obligations 
have  failed,  she  is  called  of  Christ  to  terminate  their  Church- 
membership  by  excommunication.  Some  suitable  age, 
after  they  have  reached  the  years  of  discretion— the  age  of 
tioe7ity-one^  for  example,  may  be  selected,  at  which  the  con- 
nection of  these  apostates  with  the  Church  may  be  termin 
ated.  He  differs,  therefore,  from  the  conclusions  to  w^hich 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  arrived  who  have 
reported  "the  Eevised  Book  of  Discipline,"  and  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  last  October  and  April  numbers 
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of  this  Revievv^  The  Church  has  hoth  sides  of  this  mooted 
subject  before  them.  Truth,  we  believe,  is  all  that  is  sought 
for  by  either  party ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  just  and 
unbiassed  judgment  will  be  formed  by  our  Church  at  large, 
to  which  the  delay  in  its  action  and  ample  discussion  will 
greatly  contribute.  We  will  not  enter  here  and  at  this 
time  upon  the  arena  of  this  debate,  but  leave  it  in  the  able 
hands  of  those  who  have  already  embarked  in  it. 


26.  The  Nahash  Origin  of  the  Black  and  Mixed  Races.  By 
C.  Blauchbr  Thompson.  St.  Louis.  1860 ;  a  pamphlet 
of  84  pp.  8vo. 

By  a  wonderful  process  of  exegetical  gymnastics,  the 
author  has  proved  (?)  that  negroes  are  not  the  children  of 
Adam ;  that  Adam  was  created  for  dominion,  and  the 
negro  was  made  his  slave-subject  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
"The  moving  creature  that  hath  life,"  created  on  the  5th 
day,  Gen.  1 :  20,  is  an  order  of  immortal  intelligences ;  the 
Tanninim  and  Gedolim  of  verse  21,  (in  the  English  ver- 
sion, "great  whales,")  were  the  two  classes  into  which  this 
order  was  divided.  The  Tanninim  were  the  apostate  an- 
gels, the  Gedolim,  sons  of  the  Elohim,  living  spirits,  which 
were  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 
There  was  another  order  of  the  Nephesh  Chaiyah,  created 
out  of  the  earth  on  the  sixth  day,  verse  24,  of  a  superbrute 
kind,  but  inferior  to  Adam,  and  placed  under  his  domin- 
ion. This  was  the  Nachash  which  tempted  Eve.  His  color 
was  black.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  negro.  Indeed, 
the  word  negro  and  nigger  is  from  the  Latin  niger^  and  this 
from  the  Hebrew  niggar,  and  this  from  nagas,  and  this 
from  nachats,  and  this  from  nachash,  which  is  translated 
serpent  in  the  English  version  of  Gen.  3  :  1.  The  author's 
translation  of  this  verse  is  the  following :  "  [N'ow  the  ISTa- 
chash  (the  negro)  existed  wise  above  all  the  field  animals 
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which  Jehovah  Elohim  made,  even  saying  unto  the  wo- 
man, is  it  so,  even  that  Elohim  hath  said,  ye  shall  not 
eat  from  all  the  trees  of  the  garden?"  "Upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,"  etc.,  he  renders,  "bending  thou  shalt  go 
forth,  and  from  the  dust  procure  food  all  the  days  of  thy 
life."  The  author  evidently  feels  himself  greatly  sup- 
ported by  Adam  Clarke's  opinion  that  the  old  tempter 
was  an  ape,  or  an  ourang-outang.  From  the  two  races, 
through  the  process  of  amalgamation  in  different  degrees 
of  blood,  has  sprung  all  the  different  types  of  intelligent 
beings  now  extant  upon  the  earth.  We  know  not  in  what 
terms  to  speak  of  exegesis  so  extraordinary.  It  is  one  of 
"the  curiosities  of  literature,"  which  we  would  commend 
to  the  notice  of  some  future  D'Israeli. 


i 


27.  The  Biblical  Reason  Why :  A  Family  Guide  to  Scripture 
Readings,  and  a  Hand-Book  for  Biblical  Students.  By  the 
author  of  "  The  Reason  Why,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings.  l!^ew  York :  Dick  &  Fitz- 
gerald,    pp.  324,  12mo. 

The  author  appears  to  have  prepared  distinct  works  on 
the  same  plan,  in  the  departments  of  general  science  and 
natural  history,  his  object  being  to  popularize  the  impor- 
tant facts  in  these  several  branches,  and  to  communicate 
them  in  a  catechetical  form  to  those  who  have  no  time  or 
taste  for  severe  study.  This  volume  contains  many  useful 
and  instructive  illustrations  of  the  Bible.  It  does  not  meet 
so  much  the  wants  of  the  scholar  as  of  the  people.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  some  errors  perpetuated,  which  a  recurrence  to 
the  original  Scriptures  would  have  rectified.  And,  in  other 
instances,  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Biblical 
languages  and  literature  would  have  suggested  more  per- 
fect answers.  The  writer  is  evidently  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  bearings  rather  towards  Puseyistic  ceremo- 
nies and  vanities. 
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28.  Memorial  of  J.  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.     Philadelpliia: 
Martiens.     pp.  36,  16mo.  i 

This  brief  Memorial  -embraces  the  excellent  sermon  of 
Dr.  Hall  at  the  funeral  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  profes- 
sor, and  some  other  brief  notices  of  the  deceased,  to  meet 
a  public  demand  until  a  fuller  memoir  shall  be  prepared. 

1.  House  Jewels,  or  Maggie  Ella  Colton  and  her  Brothers. 
pp.  100,  16mo. 

2.  The  Bar  of  Iron,  and  conclusion  of  the  matter.  A  true 
story.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Eector  of 
Otley.  pp.  147,  16mo. 

3.  JSlla ;  or  Submission  in  Affliction,     pp.  36,  8mo. 

4.  The  Holidays,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  observed,  pp. 
106,  16mo. 

5.  Emily  Grey,  the  Orphan,  and  her  kind  Aunt.  pp.  153, 
16mo. 

6.  Ella  Graham,  of  Great  Effects  from  small  causes.  By 
Ally  Eldridge.     pp.  138,  16mo. 

7.  Little  Annie's  First  .thoughts  about  God.  By  Kellie  Gra- 
hame.     pp.  87,  16mo. 

8.  The  Lost  Children,  or  Henry  and  his  Torch.  By  the 
author  of  "  The  Widow's  Sixpence,     pp.  82,  16mo. 

9.  Nursery  Tales  for  her  little  Friends.  By  Cousin  Martha, 
pp.  76,  16mo. 

The  preceding  are  among  the  more  recent  contributions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  to  our  juvenile 
literature.  We  have  been  able  to  look  through  only  a  por- 
tion of  them.  "The  bar  of  Iron,"  illustrates  the  mani- 
fold evils  of  Intemperance,  especially  to  the  working 
classes.     "  The  Holidays  "  is  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
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for  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  New  Year,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Thanksgiving 
day.  All  are  written  in  a  style  attractive  to  the  young, 
and  we  can  testify  that  the  advent  of  these  hooks  has  ever 
been  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  youthful  portion  of  our 
households.  The  lessons  they  inculcate,  we  are  always 
sure,  are  lessons  of  piety  and  wisdom. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.     AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  Theolofjical  and  Literary  Journal^  April,  1860:  Edited  by  David  N.  Lord. 
Article  I.  Dr.  Fairbairn's  Typology.  II.  God  is  Love ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pond.  III. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Berg's  False  View  of  the  Second  Advent.  IV.  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible,  in  review  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes ;  by  Rev.  H.  Carleton.  V.  Designation  and 
Exposition  of  Isaiah,  Chapters  Hi.  and  liii.  VI.  Answers  to  Correspondents — 1. 
Acts  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ — 2.  The  Desolation  of  Edom.  VII.  Literary 
and  Critical  Notices. 

II.  Princeton  Review^  April,  1860:  Edited  by  CharleS  Hodge,  D.  D.  Article  I. 
Theories  of  the  Eldership.  II.  The  Dissolution  of  Empires.  III.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's Theory  of  Perception.  IV.  Man,  Moral  and  Physical.  V.  The  First  and 
Second  Adam.     VI.  Short  Notices. 

III.  Frenbi/terian  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Who  is  Responsible 
for  the  Present  Slavery  Agitation  ?  II.  Pythagoras.  III.  The  American  State 
and  Christianity.  IV.  The  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  V.  The  Insurrection 
of  the  Paxton  Boys.  VI.  Literary  and  Theological  Intelligence.  VII.  Notices 
of  New  Books. 

IV.  2'he  ChriMian  Review,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
II.  Moral  Philosophy.  III.  Baden  Powell  on  the  Immutability  of  Physical  Laws. 
IV.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  "Conflict"  and  "Concord."  V.  The  Doctrine  of 
Romans  I:  18-23.  VI.  The  Defence  of  Socrates.  VII.  Modern  Scepticism  and 
its  Refutation.     VIII.  Book  Notices. 

V.  Evangelical  Revicio,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Study  of  the  Scriptures ;  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Reiser,  A.  M.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  II.  For  the  Gifts  and  Calling  of  God 
are  without  Repentance.  III.  Language;  by  D.  McConaughy,  A.  M.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  IV.  Baccalaureate  Address.  V.  Imagination.  VI.  Christian  Instruction  in 
our  Colleges.  VII.  The  Field  and  Harvest  of  Ministerial  Labor ;  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eyster,  A.  M.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  VIII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Russia.  IX. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ;  by  Rev.  R.  Weiser,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  X.  Reminis- 
cences of  Lutheran  Clerg3'men.  XI.  Dorpater  Zeitschrift.  XII.  Notices  of  New 
Publications. 

VI.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Rothe's  Ethics  ;  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany, 
Derby,  Conn.  II.  Comparative  Phonology ;  or  the  Phonetic  System  of  the  Indo- 
European  Languages ;  by  Benjamin  W.   Dwight,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     III.  Exegesis 
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of  1  Corinthians  15  :  85-44,  as  Illustrated  by  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  ;  by 
Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Amherst  College.  IV.  John  George 
Hamann;  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  now  in  Paris.  V.  Romanism  and  a  Free 
Bible ;  by  Rev.  William  Barrows,  Reading,  Mass.  VI.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
on  Moral  Government  in  the  Abstract ;  by  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  Norwich,  Conn. 

VII.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

VII.  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  April,  1860. 
Article  I.  Extempore  Speaking.  II.  Rivers's  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
III.  Preachers  and  Preaching.  IV.  The  Prophetic  Messiah.  V.  The  Rev,  Igna- 
tius A.  Few,  LL.  D.     VI.  Evangelism.     VII.  The  Classic  Localities  of  our  Land. 

VIII.  Brief  Reviews. 

VIII.  Mercersburg  Review,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Constantine  the  Great;  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  II.  The  Old  Doctrine  of  Christian 
Baptism ;  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  III.  The  English 
Language ;  by  the  Rev.  Edmond  Emerson,  Greencastle,  Pa.  IV.  German  Hymn- 
ology  ;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  Lancaster,  Pa.  V.  Religion  and  Christi- 
anity ;  by  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI.  What  is  a  Catechu- 
men? by  the  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VII.  Mansel's  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought ;  by  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VIII. 
Recent  Publications. 

IX.  Tlie  Southern  Episcopalian,  June,  1860.  Miscellaneous.  Editorial  and  Criti- 
cal.    Religious  Intelligence. 

X.  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,  April,  1860.  Article  I. 
The  Illinois  (new)  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet.  II.  State  Penitentiaries.  Ill 
Schools  of  Industry.  IV.  Philadelphia  County  Prison.  V.  A  Remarkable  Mid- 
night Convention.     Brief  Notices. 

XI.  Historical  Magazine,  June,  1860 :  New  York — Charles  B.  Richardson  &  Co. 
General  Department.  Societies  and  their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries. 
Obituary.     Nqtes  on  Books.     Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence, 

XII.  De  Boio'v  Review,  June,  1860.  Article  I.  Feudalism  in  America;  by  J.  Quit- 
man Moore,  of  Mississippi.  II.  Make  Home  Attractive — A  Treatise  "About  all 
things  and  several  others,"  By  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia.  III.  Relations  of 
the  Negro  Race  to  Civilization ;  by  W.  W.  Wright,  of  New  Orleans.  IV.  Influ- 
ences of  Climate  on  Animals  and  Plants  ;  by  J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
V.  American  Letters;  by  J.  Quitman  Moore,  of  Mississippi.  VI.  Milton  and 
Macaulay ;  by  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia.  VIII.  "  Idyls  of  the  King ;"  by  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet  Laureate.  VIII,  The  Floating  Beacon.  IX.  Shak- 
speare  as  Physician  and  Metaphysician.  Department  of  Commerce.  Department 
of  Mining  and  Internal  Improvements.  Department  of  Education,  Department 
of  Miscellany.     Editorial  Miscellany. 

XIII.  The  Pacific  Expositor,  May,  1860:  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

XIV.  71ie  New  Englander,  May,  1860.  Art.  I.  Humboldt,  Ritter,  and  the  New 
Geography.  II.  The  Power  of  Contrary  Choice.  III.  Discourse  commemora- 
tive of  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich.  D.  D.  IV.  Hebrew  Servitude.  V.  Are  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  Supernatural  ?  VI.  Worcester's  Dictionary.  VII.  Com- 
mon Schools  and  the  English  Language.  VIII.  The  Marble  Faun.  IX.  The 
Crime  against  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  X.  Reply  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review.     XI.  Book  Notices. 

XV.  2'he  Home  Circle,  June,  1860.  General  Articles,  Poetry,  Editorial  Depart- 
ment. 

11.  BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

I.  London  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Labourers'  Homes.  IL 
Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  de  Madame  R6camier.  III.  Vicissitudes  of  Fami- 
lies, and  other  Essays. .  IV.  The  Bar  of  Philadelphia — Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  V.  Miss  Nightingale's  Notes  on  Nursing.  VI.  Fox-hunting.  VII. 
Recollections  of  Leslie.     VIII.  The  Budget  and  the  Reform  Bill. 
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II.  Westminister  Review^  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Vedic  Religion.  II.  Manin 
and  Venice  in  1848-9.  III.  The  Ethics  of  War.'  IV.  Plutarch  and  his  Times. 
V.  Austria,  and  the  Government  of  Hungary.  VI.  Parliamentary  Reform  :  The 
Dangers  and  the  Safeguards.  VII.  Japan.  VIII.  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of 
Species.     IX.  Contemporary  Literature. 

III.  North  British  Review^  May,  1860.  I.  Redding's  Reminiscences — Thomas 
Campbell.  11.  Quakerism — Past  and  Present.  III.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  IV. 
Australian  Ethnology.  V.  Poems  by  Heinrich  Heine.  VI.  Church  and  State. 
VII.  The  Origin  of  Species.  VIII.  British  Lighthouses.  IX.  The  State  of 
Europe.     X.  Recent  Publications. 

IV.  Edinburg  Review^  April,  1860.  Article  I.  Commercial  Relations  of  England 
and  France.  II.  The  Youth  of  Milton.  III.  Expense  of  Pubhc  Education  in 
England.  IV,  English  Local  Nomenclature.  V.  Civil  Correspondence  and 
Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  VI.  De  Broglie's  Church  and  Roman 
Empire.  VII.  The  alleged  Shakspeare  Forgeries.  VIII.  Darwin  on  the  Origin 
of  Species.     9.  France,  Savoy  and  Switzerland. 

V.  Blackwood''s  Edinburgh  Magazine^  June,  1860.  The  Schoolmaster  at  Home. 
Night.  Milton.  Captain  Speke's  Adventures  in  Somali  Land. — Part  II.  Nor- 
man Sinclair. — Part  V,  Scottish  National  Character,  Domitian  and  the  Turbot. 
Universal  Suffrage  in  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  Fight  for  the  Belt.  The  Balance  of 
Party.     Index. 

m.  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Mars,  1860.  I.  La  Jeunesse  de  Mazarin,  Derni^re 
Partie,  par  M.  Victor  Cousin,  de  I'Academie  Fran^aise.  II.  L'llomme  au 
Bracelet  d'Or,  par  M.  Maxime  Du  Camp.  III.  La  Cavalerie  Reguliere  en  Cam- 
pagne,  Souvenirs  d'Afrique  et  de  Crimee,  par  M.  le  Vte.  de  Noe.  IV.  Rivalit6 
de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Francois  ler. — Le  Connetable  de  Bourbon. — III. — Le 
Siege  de  Marseille  et  la  Bataille  de  Pavie,  par  M.  Mignet,  de  I'Academie  Fran- 
§aise.  V.  Un  Voyage  Dans  la  Nouvelle-Grenade,  Paysages  de  la  Nature  Tropi  • 
cale. — III. — Rio  Hacha,  Les  Indiens  Goajires  ct  la  Sierra-Negra,  par  M.  Elisee 
Reclus.  VI.  La  Jeunesse  de  Phidias,  par  M.  E.  Beule,  de  I'lnstitut.  VII.  Lea 
Statif^tiques  Agricoles  de  la  France,  par  M.  L.  Villerme.  VIII.  Chronique  de  la 
Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  IX.  Revue  Musicale — Les  Operas 
Nouvcaux,  par  M.  P.  Scudo.     X.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

II.  Rei'ue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  ler  Avril,  1860.  I.  La  Ville  Noire,  Premiere  Partie, 
par  M.  George  Sand.  II.  Decadence  Morale  du  XVIIe  Siecle — La  Brinvilliers, 
par  M.  J.  Michelet,  de  I'lnstitut.  III.  Souvenirs  d'un  Amiral. — La  Marine  de  la 
Restauration — Los  Dernieres  Annees  et  le  Testament  d'un  Marin,  par  M.  E.  Ju- 
ricn  dc  La  Gravitire.  IV.  Leonard  de  Vinci,  D'apres  de  Nouveaux  Documents, 
par  M.  Charles  Clement.  V.  Une  Nouvelle  Theorie  D'histoire  Naturelle. — L'ori- 
giiie  des  Especcs,  par  M.  Auguste  Laugel.  VI.  Du  Credit  dcs  Chemins  de  fer 
et  des  Moyens  D'achiever  le  Reseau,  parM.  Victor  Bonnet.  VII.  Les  Armesa  Feu 
au  XlXe  Si^'ile. — I. — La  Poudre  et  les  Amies  Portatives,  par  M.  Pierre  de  Buire. 
VIII.  Le  Roman  Contemporain. — Corruption  du  Roman  De  Moeurs,  par  M.  ]6m- 
ile  Montegut.  IX.  Chronique  de  La  Quinzaine,  histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire 
X.  Revue  des  Theatres. — la  Tentation,  de  M.  Feuillet.  XI.  Bulletin  Biblio- 
graphi(|ue. 

III.  Revue  des  J)eux  Mondes,  15  Avril,  1860.  I.  L'Angleterre  et  la  vie  Anglaise. 
Les  Clubs  de  Londres,  par  M.  Alphonse  Es(iuiros.  II. — La  Ville  Noire,  seconde 
partie,  par  M.  George  Sand.  III. — La  Politique  Coloniale  de  la  France. — L'ile 
de  la  Reunion,  ses  Ressources  et  ses  Progres,  les  Dangers  qui  Menacent  la  Colo- 
nic, par  M.  Jules  Duval.  IV. — Les  Armcs  a  Feu  au  XIXe  Sit^clc. — II. — L'Ar- 
tillerie  et  les  Fusees  de  Guerre,  par  M.  Pierre  de  Buire.  V. — La  Poesie  Hon- 
groise  au  XIXe  Siecle. — I. — Sador  Petoefi,  par  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  VI. — 
Guerre  de  L'Inde. — ;fi|)isodes  Militaires  de  la  vie  Anglo-Indicnne. — II. — Le 
Drame  de  Cawnpore  et  le  Quartier-General  de  Lord  Clyde,  par  M.  E.-D.  Forguea. 
VII. — Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.     VIII. — Revue 
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Musicale,  par  M.  P,  Scudo.    IX. — Essais  et  Notices. — Les  Traditions  Populaires 
de  L'Islande  du  Present,  par  M.  A.  Geffroy.     X. — Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

IV.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  ler  Mai,  1860;  Paris.  I. — La  Villa  Noire,  derni^re 
partie,  par  M.  George  Sand.  II. — Un  Voyage  Dans  la  Nouvelle-Grenade,  Pay- 
sages  de  la  Nature  Tropicale. — IV. — Les  Aruaques  et  la  Sierra-Nevada,  par  M. 
ifilisee  Reclus.  III. — Une  R6fornie  Administrative  en  Afrique. — III. — Des  De- 
voirs Nouveaux  du  Gouvernement  Colonial  en  Algerie,  derni^re  partie,  par  M. 
Albeit  de  Broglie.  IV. — Le  Monde  Alpestre  et  les  Hautes  Regions  du  Globe 
D'Apres  les  Dernieres  Recherches  de  la  Physique,  par  M.  A.  Maury,  de  I'Institut. 
V. — Guerre  de  Tlnde. — l^pisodes  Militaires  de  la  vie  Anglo-Indienne. — III. — Fin 
de  la  Guerre,  Reprise  de  Lucknow,  La  Chasse  aux  Rebellcs,  par  M.  E.-D. 
Forgues.  VI. — La  Com6die  Anglais  Sous  La  Restauration. — I. — Le  Public,  par 
M.  H.  Taine.  VII. — De  La  Renaissance  des  Lettres  Chez  les  Grecs  Modernes. — 
Les  Poetes  Zalokostas  et  Orphanidis,  par  M.  E.  Yemeniz.  VIII. — Chronique  de 
la  Quinzaine,  Ilistoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.     IX. — Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

V.  Revue  des  Deux  Alondes,  15  Mai,  1860;  Paris.  I. — ifeconomistes  Contempo- 
rains. — Richard  Cobden  et  I'lilcole  de  Manchester,  Ilistoire  de  la  Liberte  Com- 
merciale  en  Angleterre,  par  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  de  I'Institut.  II. — La  Reine  du 
Sabbat,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des  Landes,  par  M.  Eugene  Ducom.  III. — De  la  Situa- 
tion de  la  France  et  de  la  Papauie  en  Italie,  par  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  de 
1' Academic  Franfaise.  IV. — La  Comedie  Anglaise  Sous  La  Restaufation. — II. — 
Les  Pontes,  par  M.  H.  Taine.  V. — La  Turquie,  Son  Gouvernement  et  Ses  Ar- 
mees  Pendant  La  Guerre  D'Orient. — I. — La  Campagne  D'Armenie,  par  M.  de 
Saint-Priest,  due  d'Almazan.  VI. — Les  R6volutions  et  les  Dictatures  de  I'Ame- 
rique  du  sud  en  1859,  par  M.  Charles  de  Mazade.  VII. — La  Saison  Dramatique. 
Decadence  du  Theatre,  par  M.  ^fimile  Montegut.  VIII. — Chronique  de  la  Quin- 
zaine, Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  IX. — Revue  Musicale,  par  M.  P.  Scudo. 
X. — Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

VI.  Revue  OhrStienne,  15  Mars,  1860;  Paris.  Sommaire:  La  Doctrine  Definitive 
de  Maine  de  Biran,  Ch.  Waddington.  Madame  R^camier,  Ch.  Secr6tan.  Les 
Catacombes  de  Rome,  E.  de  Pressens6.  La  lutte  religieuse  en  France  au  seizi^me 
si^cle,  a  I'occasion  du  livre  de  M.  Dargaud,  Ad.  Schsefter.  Revue  du  mois. — Les 
brochures  nouvelles  sur  la  papaute  et  I'opinion. 

VII.  Revue  Chretienne,  15  Avril,  1860;  Paris.  Sommaire:  Le  Concile de  Trente, 
R.  Saint-Hilaire.  La  litterature  de  la  revolution,  Eugene  Bersier.  La  doctrine 
definitive  de  Maine  di  Biran,  Ch.  Waddington.  Quelques  considerations  sur  la 
place  centrale  occupee  par  la  mort  de  Jesus-Christ  dans  le  dogme  chretien,  Jean 
Monod.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. — Devant  la  Croix,  par  Ch.  Juillerat,  I'un  des 
pasteurs  de  TEglise  reform6e  de  Paris,  L.  Rognon.  Revue  du  mois. — Les  Pre- 
dicateursdu  Careme. —  Le  p6re  Felix,  le  p^re  Minjard  et  I'abb^  Bautain. — Discus- 
sion sur  Tautorite  paternelle. — Un  proems  dans  la  Haute-Vienne. — M.  Bethmont. 
Nomination  de  M.  Bois. — D'un  recent  article  de  M.  Sainte-Beuve  sur  la  critique. 
Le  dernier  volume  dc  M.  Thiers,  Eugene  Bersier. 

VIII.  Revue  Chretienne,  15  Mai.  1860;  Paris.  Sommaire:  La  Question  religieuse, 
en  Hollande,  J. -P.  Trottet.  Les  Cours  a  la  Sorbonne  et  au  College  de  France, 
E.  Rochedieu.  Julien  I'Apostat,  E  de  Pressense.  Bulletin  Bibliographique,  P. 
Larcheveque.  Revue  du  mois. — Le  general  Lamorci^re  d  Rome. — Trois  Con- 
ferences du  p^re  Gratry. — Les  Chinois  en  France. — Assemblees  annuelles  du 
protestantisme  fran§ais. — Mission  interieure  'de  Londres. — Amusements  d'un 
peuple  civilise. — La  lutte  religieuse  en  Hongrie. — Le  christianisme  et  les  Turcs 
d'Europe. — Louis  XIV  et  la  revocation  de  I'edit  Nantes,  juges  par  M.  Michelet. 

IX. — Stndien  und  Kritiken.  In  Berbindung  mit  D.  T.  Miiller,  D.  Nitzsch  und  D. 
Rothe,  herausgegeben  von  D.  C.  Ulhnann  und  D.  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit:  1860 
drittes  heft.  I.  Ahhandlungen:  1.  Beyschlag,  zur  paulinischen  Christologie. 
2.  Nitzsch,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  Rede  des  Stephanus,  apostelgeschichte  7. 
II.  Gedanken  iind  Bemerk^mgen :  1.  Buttman  iiber  den  Gebrauch  des  Pronomen 
EKelvo^  im  viertem  Evangelium.  2.  Auberlen,  die  drei  Anhange  des  Buchs  der 
Richter  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  und  Zusamraengehorigkeit.  III.  Recensionen :  1. 
Holtzmann,  Kanon  und  Tradition;  rec.  von  Ritschl.  2.  Stirm,  Apologie  des 
Christenthums ;  rec.  von  Dortenbach.  IV.  Miscellen:  Programm  der  Haager 
Gesellschaft. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


THE  protesta:^t  chuech  of  fran'ce  and 

THE  PASTORS  Ol^  THE  DESERT. 

Histoire  Des  Eglises  Reformks  de  Pons,  Gemozac  et  Mortagne 
En  Saintonge,  PrSMSe  d'une  notice  etendue  sur  L'etabliss- 
ment  de  la  Reforme  dans  cette  Province,  L'Aunis,  et  U An- 
goumois.  Par  A.  Crottet,  de  Geneve,  Pasteur  a  Pons. 
A  Bordeaux  :  1841 ;  pp.  263,  8vo. 

Histoire  des  Eglises  Du  Desert  chez  les  Protestants  de  France 
dejmis  la  Fin  du  Begne  de  Louis  JCIV.,jusqu'a  la  Revolu- 
tion Frangaise.     Par  Charles  Coquerel. 

"  Plus  k  me  frapper  on  s'amuse, 
"Tant  plus  de  marteaux  on  y  use." 

Theodore  de  Beza. 

Two  vols.     Paris :    1841 ;  pp.  564,  616,  8vo. 

Histoire  des  Pasteurs  du  Desert  depuis  la  Revocation  de  Ijcdit 

de  Nantes  jusqu' a  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  1685-1789.     Par 

Nap.  Peyrat. 

"  lis  tenaient  devant  le  trone,  en  presence  de  I'Agneau,  vetus 
de  longucs  robes  blanches  ayant  h,  la  main  des  palmes. — D'ou 
sont-ils  venus  ? — De  la  grande  tribulation. — lis  ont  lav6  leur 
robe  dans  le  sang  de  I'Agneau ;  voil^  pourquoi  ils  sont  devant 
le  trone  de  Dieu,  et  le  servent  dans  son  temple." 

Apocalypse,  Chap.  vii. 

Two  vols.     Paris  :   1842 ;  pp.  516,  552,  8vo. 
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Bulletins  de  L'Histoire  de  Protestantisme  Francais,  Documents 
Historiques  inedits  et  originaux,  J^VIe,  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe 
siecles,  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais. 
Paris:    1853.     &c. 


The  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  disclose  that  spirit  of  research  which  has 
prompted  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France  in  recover- 
ing, before  they  utterly  perish,  the  memorials  which  yet 
exist  of  their  heroic  and  suifering  ancestors.  Each  of  the 
authors  claims  to  have  written  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny 
of  original  documents,  sought  for  with  avidity,  and,  in 
many  cases,  drawn  forth  from  the  concealment  in  which 
they  have  laid  for  generations.  Many,  alas,  have  perished 
in  the  flames,  to  which  the  rage  of  persecutors  committed 
every  thing,  whether  trivial  or  important,  traced  by  the  pen 
of  the  hated  Huguenot.  In  a  former  volume  of  this 
Review  we  have  given  some  brief  and  general  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  which  exiled 
so  many  from  their  native  shores,  and  drove  them  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  the  friendly  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the 
American  wilderness.  We  are  attracted  towards  the  same 
subject  again,  not  by  a  desire  to  repeat  the  items  of  their 
romantic  history,  which  filled  with  astonishment  and  sor- 
row the  whole  Protestant  world,  but  because  these  volumes 
before  us  furnish  us  with  some  new  historic  facts  respecting 
men  who  found  a  home  and  have  left  their  names  among 
us,  and  whose  worth  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  volumes,  its  author,  M. 
Crottet,  now  resident  at  Yverdon,  in  Switzerland,  informs 
us  that,  being  called  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  pasto- 
ral office  in  that  ancient  country,  from  which  persecution 
had  driven  his  fathers,  he  spent  the  leisure  moments  of  a 
laborious  ministry  in  the  attempt  to  collect  those  documents 
which  could  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Churches 
that  had  given  him  their  confidence.      In  a  country  in 
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which  the  reigning  fanaticism  carefully  strove  to  destroy 
every  thing  relating  to  an  ahhorred  worship,  it  was  a  baf- 
fling pursuit,  but  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  parents  and 
distant  friends,  and  the  desire  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
his  flock  authentic  testimonies  of  the  zeal,  piety  and  sufier- 
ings  of  his  ancestors,  urged  him  on.  He  gathered  around 
him  the  old  hooks  which  attacked  or  defended  their  faith, 
ran  over  the  libraries  of  his  parishioners,  and  ransacked  old 
chests  and  secretaries,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  those 
writings  which  their  fathers  sought  to  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies.  He  listened  to  the  recitals  of  the 
venerable  witnesses  of  the  last  persecutions,  whom  he  met 
with,  here  and  there,  among  the  faithful  of  his  own 
Churches,  receiving  them  with  circumspection,  and  or.ly 
when  they  coincided  with  other  reliable  authorities.  This 
little  work  of  Crottet  we  have  perused  with  intense  interest, 
in  part  because  it  speaks  to  us  of  familiar  names.  The 
work  of  Coquerel  is  dedicated  "to  the  memory  of  the  French 
Pastors  of  the  Desert^  who,  in  the  midst  of  proscriptions  and 
martyrdoms,  sustained  by  the  hand  of  God,  have  defended 
religious  liberty  and  restored  evangelical  worship  to  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  our  [his] 
country."  It,  too,  is  compiled,  in  great  part,  from  docu- 
ments and  manuscripts  never  published.  Its  publication 
fulfils  a  design  the  author  formed  many  years  before,  but 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  undertaking  but  for 
the  sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  him  by  Madame  Rabaut- 
Pomier — widow  of  the  second  son  of  the  illustrious  Pastor 
of  the  Desert,  Paul  Rabaut,  and  sister-in-law  of  Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne — of  all  the  manuscripts  and  letters  of  her 
family.  The  historic  and  personal  papers  of  Paul  Rabaut, 
and,  above  all,  his  vast  and  precious  correspondence  with 
"the  Pastors  of  the  Desert,"  are  very  abundant,  especially 
from  1750  to  1775.  They  consist  of  the  acts  of  the  Pro- 
vincial and  National  Synods;    petitions  addressed  to  the 
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King,  to  Ministers,  to  Intendants  ;  of  rough  draughts  of 
letters  to  different  administrative  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties ;  of  apologetic  memoirs  in  behalf  of  the  Churches  of 
the  desert ;  of  lists  of  those  condemned  for  the  faith  ;  of 
note-books  or  journals  of  his  private  proceedings,  or  the 
perils  of  his  ministry ;  of  recitals,  more  or  less  extended,  of 
the  most  notable  religious  events  of  Languedoc.  His  cor- 
respondence is  composed  of  all  the  letters  which  his  col- 
leagues of  the  desert  daily  addressed  him.  In  reading  them, 
we  see  that  during  these  long  years  Paul  Rabaut  was  the 
centre  and  soul  of  the  transactions  of  the  Churches  of  the 
desert,  not  only  for  the  South  of  France,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  History  of  M.  IRap.  Peyrat  is  dedicated  to  the  Ceve- 
7iols,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes,  the  Protestants  of  the 
South  of  France,  chiklren  des  Eglises  sous  la  Croix,  of  the 
"  Churches  under  the  Cross."  This  part  of  France  was  the 
focus  of  resistance,  the  storm-rocked  cradle  of  "  the  Pastors 
of  the  desert;"  in  their  own  language,  the  sacred  land  of 
Israel.  Peyrat's  History  is  written  in  a  popular,  rhetoric 
strain,  is  lively  and  descriptive,  presents  many  noble  philo- 
sophic views,  but  is  apparently  less  built  on  documentary 
evidence  than  the  preceding.  Yet  he  says  that,  from  his 
childhood,  almost,  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of  collect- 
ing the  half-corroded  remains  of  those  times,  and  those 
poetic  effusions  existing  in  flying  leaves,  or  in  the  memory, 
not  less  fugitive,  of  the  aged.  He  consecrated  his  youth  to 
this  irksome  yet  filial  labor.  He  visited  the  libraries  of 
Paris  and  Languedoc  ;  he  revolved  the  pages  of  the  com- 
munial  archives;  he  collated  the  popular  traditions;  he 
visited,  in  person,  the  theatre  of  the  events,  the  cradle  of 
the  prophets,  the  fields  of  battle,  and,  charged  with  these 
documents  and  souvenirs,  he  has  arranged  them  into  this 
general  chronicle  of  the  desert,  as  a  pious  and  dutiful  son 
collects  the  scattered  bones  of  his  ancestors  into  a  propitia- 
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tory  monument,  which  he  erects  to  thena  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitude.*  ^ 

The  Bulletins  are  the  annual  publications  of  the  Protest- 
ant Historical  Society  of  France,  of  which  Guizot  is  hon- 
orary, and  Charles  Read  acting  President,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  collect,  preserve  and  publish,  in  an  authentic 
form,  all  documents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church. 

Out  of  these  materials,  were  it  our  purpose  to  do  so,  we 
might  compile  a  complete  account  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  France  in  their  season  of  intense  suffering. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  an  intellectual  spring-time, 
when  antiquity  regerminated,  and  from  its  withered  roots 
bloomed  forth  the  three  divine  flowers  of  faith,  science  and 
art,  whose  perfumes  intoxicated  the  world.  Protestantism 
was  but  the  religious  element  of  this  universal  regenera- 
tion. It  was  the  Gospel  renascent,  coming  forth  into  light 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past. 

"The  Eoman  Theocracy,"  says  Peyrat,  "that  gigantic  institution 
of  the  middle  ages,  tottered.  Every  theocracy  tends  irresistibly  to 
realize,  in  the  social  order,  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  cosmogony, 
which  puts  the  earth  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  emblem  of  the  sacer- 
dotal power,  and  this  elephant  upon  a  tortoise,  symbol  of  its  immo- 
bility. But  even  this  immobility  excites,  by  its  resistance,  the  tumul- 
tuous outbursts  of  the  human  race  in  its  eternal  progress.  Kings, 
peoples,  the  Church,  even,  rose  against  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy 
oiFered  to  the  respect  of  the  world  neither  the  genius  which  estab- 
lishes nor  the  virtues  which  preserve.  Bereft  of  her  moral  power,  she 
forgot  her  nature  and  origin,  and  to  maintain  her  existence  she  had 
recourse  to  royalty,  her  mortal  enemy.  She  cried  out  to  Caesar,  'Pro- 
tect me  against  the  intellect  of  man !'  He  answered,  '  Consecrate 
your  swords.' 

"What,  in  effect,  do  we  see  in  the  sixteenth  century?  Despotism 
every  where  triumphant;  every  where  public  freedom  overborne  for 
the  advantage  of  absolute  royalty;  the  Germanic  Empire  become 
hereditary ;  the  Emperor  dreaming  of  universal  monarchy ;  Europe 
in  silence  before  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  world  ready  to  bow  down  be- 
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neath  a  theocracy,  to  two  heads,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  ceasing  their  ancient  struggle,  uniting  the 
sceptre  and  the  cross,  were  embracing ;  fatal  embrace,  from  which  the 
earth  had  seen  a  monster  proceed,  like  that  which  hell  in  terror  he- 
held  born  in  its  lowest  abyss  from  the  marriage  of  Satan  and  of  Sin — 
the  monster.  Death  !  Yes,  that  death  which  had  devoured  the  world, 
reanimated  by  Christ  to  no  end.  Rise,  for  it  is  time;  rise,  then,^ye 
storms  that  regenerate  the  [universal]  world  !  And  from  the  midst 
of  their  thunders  and  their  whirlwinds,  0  God,  the  Saviour,  make  Thy 
prophet  come  forth ! 

"  Luther  appeared.  He  rose  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  Ger- 
manic genius,  and  of  that  popular  principle  of  which  he  was  the 
tumultuous  organ.  All  the  vanquished  heresies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  remitted  to  him  their  vengeance  and  their  triumph.  And  as  the 
venerable  image  of  those  ancestors  reappeared  on  the  face  of  an  infant 
who  would  consummate  their  work  and  their  glory,  all  these  sects 
seemed  to  revive  in  him.  The  warlike  audacity  of  the  Taborite  of 
Bohemia,  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the  Vaudois  of  the  Alps,  the  poetic 
mysticism  of  the  Albigeois  of  Languedoc,  commingled  in  his  thought- 
ful Germanic  mould,  revived  in  this  puissant  heresiarch,  their  univer- 
sal heir.  At  his  thundering  voice  all  Europe  started.  All  the  North, 
in  a  burst  of  unanimous  enthusiasm,  raised  itself  up.  Its  peoples  be- 
lieved that  they  saw  a  prophet  of  ancient  days.  His  eye  was  an  eye 
of  fire,  intrepid,  lofty.  His  word,  it  was  the  clarion,  it  was  thunder, 
it  was  God  himself  thundering  by  Ms  mouth.  By  turns  imperious, 
impetuous,  ingenuous,  and  even  jovial,  terrible  as  a  giant  and  candid 
as  a  child,  he  regarded  himself  as  nothing  but  a  frail  instrument  in 
the  Divine  hand,  which  employed  it  as  a  tempestuous  element  in  His 
immortal  work.  He  went  forward,  he  went  on,  and,  playing  the  lute, 
smiling  at  some  infant  in  the  cradle,  or  drinking  carelessly  his  beer 
with  Melancthon,  he  renovated  the  world. 

"By  this  colossal  tribune  of  the  faith.  Christian  Europe,  unsettled 
in  its  foundations,  was  split  in  two :  Protestant  and  democratic  at  the 
North,  Catholic  and  monarchical  at  the  South.  This  a  unit,  resting 
on  the  sacredotal  authority;  that  manifold,  and  founded  upon  individual 
liberty.  Catholicism,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  seated  at  the  capitol, 
in  its  majestic  unity  and  its  magnificent  hierarchies,  governing  its 
peoples,  blindly  submitting  to  the  Pontifical  cross.  Protestantism, 
like  a  camp  of  ancient  Germany,  an  immense  sheep-fold,  where  swarmed 
all  the  thoughtful  tribes  of  the  North,  different  in  dialects,  habits, 
governments ;  warlike,  adventurous,  restless,  and  united  by  the  single 
sentiment  of  evangelic  liberty  around  the  shepherd's  crook  of  Christ. 
Such  is  the  secession  made  by  Luther,  and  its  full  immediate  efi'ect 
was  to  render  impossible  henceforth  the  two-headed  theocracy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  which  menaced  Europe.  Far  from  pretend- 
ing again  to  an  universal  monarchy,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  dragged  on  in  an  insensible  but  irresistible 
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decadence,  could  use  the  sceptre  and  the  crosier  but  as  old  inen  use 
the  staflP  of  dry  reed  which  conducts  them  to  the  sepulchre/'* 

It  is  in  these  eloquent  words  that  Mons.  Peyrat  spreads 
out  before  his  reader  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  Luther.  He  regards  it  as  providential 
that  this  stupendous  mission  was  reserved  for  a  Saxon. 
Between  the  ITorth  and  the  South,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Latin  race,  which  God  made  use  of,  each  in  its  turn,  to  civi- 
lize Europe,  there  was  a  constant  antagonism.  The  Latin 
or  Etruscan  mind  was  essentially  material,  organizing  and 
immovable.  Its  tendency  was  to  unity.  As  Pagan,  it 
founded  the  Roman  Empire;  as  Christian,  the  Romish  the- 
ocracy. The  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  genius  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, mystical,  disorganizing,  vagrant.  Its  craving  is  inde- 
pendence. After  four  or  five  ages  of  conflict,  the  Teutonic 
genius  triumphed  over  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Alaric, 
over  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Luther,  and  substituted  by 
the  barbaric  hero  natural  equality  for  political  castes,  and 
by  the  Protestant  tribune,  evangelical  equality  for  sacerdo- 
tal hierarchies.  Luther  wrought  out,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  ^of  Rome,  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  which  St. 
Paul  accomplished  against  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  Reli- 
gion passed  from  the  Pontiff  to  the  people,  from  the  temple 
to  the  domestic  hearth,  from  authority  to  liberty,  from 
sterile  ritualism  to  fruitful  morality.  Protestantism  was 
a  revival  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  returned,  in  respect 
to  doctrine,  to  the  Augustinian  theology,  and  in  organiza- 
tion, to  democratic  election.  And  the  fugitive  Platonists 
of  the  East  'preceded  the  reformers  of  the  West,  as  Plato 
preceded  Christ.  The  most  brilliant  luminary  of  Greece 
announced,  a  second  time,  the  star  of  Judah,  as  the  aurora 
does  the  sun.f 

The  unpretending,  but  not  less  interesting,  pages  of 
Crottet,  bring    before  us    the  reformer   Calvin,  born   at 
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I^oyon,  July  10,  1509.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church, 
and,  opportunely  for  himself,  obtained  a  benefice  in  early 
life.  By  the  urgency  of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  legal 
profession  a  sure  passport  to  fortune  and  honors,  he  turned 
away  from  former  pursuits  and  repaired  to  Orleans,  where 
Pierre  de  I'Etoile  taught  the  civil  law.  This  he  did  the 
more  readily,  as  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Pierre  Eobert, 
better  known  by  the  name  Olivetan,  had  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  piety  and  a  distaste  for  the  superstitions  of  the 
Eomish  Church.  Even  here  much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  theological  pursuits.  He  was  distinguished  then,  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  by  remarkable  talents,  and  began 
to  announce  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  those 
families  into  whose  bosom  his  talents  and  zeal  had  intro- 
duced him.  He  then  removed  to  Bourges,  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  Alciati,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law  whom 
Prancis  I.  had  drawn  to  France.  Afterwards  he  fixed  his 
abode  at  Paris,  where,  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  obliged 
to  flee,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Happeville,  he  withdrew, 
in  1534,  to  the  city  of  Angouleme.  He  was  hospitably 
received  by  Louis  Du  Tillet,  the  Curate  of  Claix,  who  was 
also  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Angouleme,  to  whom  he 
taught  the  Greek  language,  as  some  reward  for  his  kind- 
ness. Here  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Institutes,  spend- 
ing often  whole  nights  upon  it,  and  too  intent  upon  his 
task  by  day  to  take  his  regular  food.  He  here  drew  around 
him  the  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  he  led  to  embrace 
his  ideas  of  reform.  These  he  frequently  assembled 
together  to  consult  for  the  interests  of  truth,  and  read  to 
them  passages  of  his  great  work,  and  availed  himself  of 
their  counsel  and  advice.  He  afterwards  fixed  himself  at 
Poictiers,  pursuing  still  his  studies,  and  bringing  many  of 
those  whom  his  genius  and  worth  drew  towards  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  There  were,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, excavations  called  the  Grottoes  of  St.  Benoit  and  of 
Crotelles.      One   of   these    is  still   called   the   Grotto  of 
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Calvin.  Into  this  he  was  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing,  that 
he  might  continue,  in  safety,  his  severe  labors.  To  this, 
also,  he  conducted  those  who  appeared  inclined  to  piety, 
and  to  be  earnest  inquirers  after  truth.  There  he  gave 
them  prayers  and  books  which  he  had  written,  and  there 
he  often  bowed  the  knee  with  them  in  earnest  supplica- 
tions. 

At  Angouleme  he  had  continued  to  observe  the  exterior 
forms  of  Catholicism.  He  had  even  been  called  to  pro- 
nounce Latin  orations  before  the  assembled  clergy  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's.  At  the  instigation  of  Du  Tillet,  he 
composed  forms  of  sermons  and  Christian  remonstrances, 
or  exhortations,  which  he  caused  to  be  recited  by  many 
Curates  of  the  neighboring  localities.  It  was  in  the 
Grotto  of  Crotelles,  at  Poictiers,  that  he  first  broke  the  last 
links  which  bound  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  While 
his  friends  were  around  him,  listening  to  his  discourse,  one 
of  them,  Charles  le  Sage,  Doctor  Regent  of  Poictiers,  took 
up  the  Word,  and  urged,  in  favor  of  the  Mass,  that  it  must 
be  true,  since  it  was  celebrated  in  all  places  where  the  name 
of  Christ  was  invoked.  "This  is  my  Mass,"  said  Calvin, 
pointing  to  the  Bible  open  before  him,  then — throwing  his 
cap  on  the  table  and  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven — he  cried 
with  the  accents  of  deep  conviction,  "Lord,  if  at  the  day 
of  judgment  Thou  dost  chide  me  that  I  have  not  been  at 
the  Mass,  and  that  I  have  forsaken  it,  I  can  say,  with  rea- 
son. Lord,  Thou  hast  not  commanded  it;  behold  Thy  law! 
behold  the  Scripture,  which  is  the  rule  Thou  hast  given 
me,  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other  sacrifice 
than  that  which  was  immolated  at  the  altar  of  the  Cross." 
The  efforts  of  the  reformer  did  not  abide  without  success. 
Aiitoine  de  la  Duguire,  Doctor  Regent  of  the  University, 
Philippe  Veron,  Procurer,  Albert  Babinot,  Doctor  of  Law, 
JohnVernou,  and  Renier,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Senes- 
chal's Court,  renounced  entirely  the  errors  of  Rome, 
formed  themselves  into  a  Church,  and  celebrated  their  first 
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communion  in  the  Grotto  of  Crotelles.  It  was  agreed  that 
three  among  them  should  fill  the  office  of  Evangelists, 
Vernou  at  Poictiers,  Albert  Babinot  at  Thoulouse,  Philippe 
Veron,  who  changed  his  name  to  Ramasseur,  and  was 
charged  with  itinerating  through  Saintonge,  Aunis  and 
Angoumois.  A  collection  made  at  this  little  assembly 
provided  for  the  first  expenses  of  this  pious  enterprise. 

After  Calvin  was  established  at  Geneva,  these  three 
evangelists  reported  themselves  to  him  for  advice  and 
counsel.  Many  young  persons  resorted  to  him  there  to 
pursue  the  study  of  theology,  many  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  renouncing  their  vows  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
resorted  to  Saintonge,  and  found  refuge  in  the  isles  of  Re 
and  Oleron.  One  of  the  three  evangelists  perished  in 
the  fires  of  martyrdom,  and  many  other  noble  ministers  of 
Christ  and  private  Christians  met  with  the  same  fate. 

It  does  not  suit  our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  which  was  carried  on  in  France  through  years 
of  persecution  and  sanguinary  wars.  At  length  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  House  of  Yalois  was  extinguished,  and  Henry  IV., 
by  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
They  had  taken  him  into  their  favor  in  his  childhood 
among  the  shepherds  of  Bearne,  and  had  conducted  him 
from  victory  to  victory,  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne.  He 
was  obliged  to  choose  between  the  faith  of  Rome  and  that 
of  the  Reformation.  He  decided  for  the  former,  perhaps 
from  conviction,  more  probably  from  motives  of  State. 
He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  guarantee  to  the  veteran 
warriors  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne  their  for- 
mer rights.  But  it  was  not  till  four  years  after  he  entered 
Paris  that  their  almost  imperious  demands  wrested  from 
him  the  religious  and  political  charter  known  as  the  Edict 
of  J^antes.  Gaspard  de  Schomberg,  Councillor  of  State, 
the  historian  de  Thou,  the  President  Jeannin,  Dominic 
He  Vic,  Governor  of  Calais,  labored  upon  it  during  a  year 
with  the  illustrious  Protestant,  de  Calignon,  and  Henry 
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himself  discussed  the  ninety-two  articles  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  deputies  convoked  at  Nantes.  It  proclaimed  entire 
freedom  in  religion,  but  proceeded  to  limit  its  exercise,  on 
the  part  of  Protestants,  by  many  and  burdensome  restric- 
tions. It  was  declared  irrevocable  in  its  nature,  it  was  in 
fact  transitory,  insufficient  for  the  Protestants,  incomplete 
in  its  provisions,  and  productive  of  only  a  momentary  peace. 
At  the  death  of  the  Monarch  by  the  hands  of  the  assassin, 
the  Edict  which  protected  the  liberties  of  the  Huguenots 
more  and  more  lost  its  power.  The  Protestant  chiefs  again 
resumed  their  arms,  but  after  terrible  conflicts,  in  which 
the  genius  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  triumphant,  they  lost, 
one  after  another,  their  fortified  towns,  Rochelle,  Montau- 
ban,  Montpelier,  and  Nismes.  "When  Louis  XIY.  espoused 
Maria  Therese  of  Spain,  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  one 
of  the  clauses  of  the  contract.  A  commencement  was  made 
by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  named  a  commission,  taken 
equally  from  the  two  forms  of  faith,  to  traverse  the  king- 
dom, verify  the  legal  title  of  the  churches,  schools  and 
cemeteries,  under  the  perfidious  pretext  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Edict  of  ISTantes.  This  commission  shut  up 
the  Protestants  within  the  bounds  the  Edict  had  enjoined, 
allowing  no  more  than  that  Edict  had  expressly  mentioned. 
All  Churches  and  schools  which  the  growing  numbers  of 
Protestants  demanded  were  forthwith  suppressed.  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows ;  severer  forms  of  perse- 
cution followed,  aud  ended  in  those  terrible  dragonnades 
which  we  have  spoken  of  in  a  preceding  number.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  tormentors  seems  to  have  been  assisted  by 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  great  point  to  be  gained  was 
to  force  them  to  abjure  their  faith.  Among  the  most  in- 
tolerable forms  of  sufi^ering  was  the  privation  of  sleep. 
Sometimes  the  tormentors  would  sell  to  their  victim  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  it  at  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  crowns  an 
hour.  But  no  sooner  did  the  purchased  slumber  commence, 
than  they  aroused  their  miserable  victim  with  the  sound  of 
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drums.  An  old  man  of  Msmes,  M.  de  Lacassagne,  tormented 
thus  a  long  time  by  fifty  dragoons,  abjured  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop.  "Soon,"  says  the  prelate,  -'you  will  find 
repose."  "Alas,  my  lord,"  replied  the  worn-out  old  man, 
"I  expect  repose  only  in  heaven,  and  God  grant  its  gates, 
should  I  reach  them,  may  not  be  shut  against  me."  Young 
mothers  were  bound  to  the  posts  of  the  conjugal  bed,  and 
!  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  abjuring  or  seeing  their  infants 
^  "  perish  with  hunger.  Some  succumbed  under  their  mater- 
nal love,  and  professed  conversion,  for  the  privilege  of 
suckling  their  famishing  babes,  hoping  that  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  would  pardon  the  act,  and  pity  the  weakness 
of  a  mother's  love. 

At  length  the  Edict  which  protected  the  Protestants  of 
France  was  annulled,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  "Take,"  cried  Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  over 
the  Chancellor  of  France,  at  whose  demand  Louis  XIV. 
cancelled  the  Edict,  ''Take  your  consecrated  pens,  ye  who 
compose  the  annals  of  the  Church !  Ye  swift  instruments 
of  a  ready  writer  and  a  diligent  hand,  hasten  to  enrol  Louis 
with  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  Let  us  send  our  thanks- 
giving to  heaven,  and  say  to  this  new  Constantine,  this 
new  Theodosius,  this  new  Marcien,  this  new  Charlemagne, 
that  which  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fathers  said  in  days 
of  yore,  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  'You  have  confirmed 
the  faith !  You  have  exterminated  the  heretics  !  It  is  the' 
work  worthy  of  your  reign  !  It  is  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic !  Through  you  heresy  is  at  an  end  !  God  alone 
could  have  effected  this  miracle  !  King  of  heaven  protect 
and  keep  the  king  of  the  earth !  It  is  the  prayer  of  the 
Church,  the  prayer  of  its  prelates."  Medals  were  struck 
commemorating  "the  extinction  of  heresy,"  and*  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  a  statue  of  bronze  was  consecrated 
"  to  Louis,  the  Great,  ever  conqueror,  defender  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Church  and  of  kings.''  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  plinth 
displayed  a  horrible  vampire,  enveloping  with   its  large 
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wings  the  works  of  John  IIuss  and  of  Calvin ;  intended,  in 
all  probability,  to  represent  the  demon  bearing  away  the 
books  of  the  Reformers.*  Thenceforward  there  was  no 
home  for  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Their  pastors  were 
exiled.  Five  hundred  Ministers,  with  their  staves  and 
Bibles  in  hand,  passed  the  frontiers  for  other  lands,  and 
were  followed  by  five  hundred  thousand  of  their  people. 
Protestant  nations  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  them 
an  asylum.  Amsterdam  alone  constructed  for  its  new 
guests  a  thousand  houses,  and  gave  them  a  revenue  of 
eighty  thousand  florins.  William  of  Orange,  as  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  created  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  her  soldiers,  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  her  merchants.  Our  own  soil  afford- 
ed them  a  hospitable  asylum,  and  the  new  colony  of  Caro- 
lina owes  not  a  little  to  these  persecuted  children  of  the 
Church. 

Of  the  clergy  of  the  Huguenot  Churches  of  France, 
who  migrated  to  these  shores,  we  find  in  the  authors 
whose  works  are  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  names  of 
at  least  two,  especially  worthy  of  mention.  One  of  these 
is  Elias  Prioleau,  Pastor  of  Pons,  a  small  town  of  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  agreeably  situated  on  a  small 
river  called  la  Seugne,  in  Saintonge.  His  father,  Samuel 
Prioleau,  son  of  EUsha  Prioleau, f  sieur  de  La  Viennerie, 
had  been  Pastor  at  Jonzac  in  1637,  and  at  Mort  in  1642, 
and  succeeded  Jean  Constans,  a  Minister  of  singular 
ability  and  virtue,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  as 
colleague,  for  some  years,  and  who  died  in  1650.     The 


*  "In  1*793,"  says  Peyrat,  "this  impious  bronze,  melted  down  and  transformed 
into  canon,  regenerated  like  France,  expiated  the  scandal  of  this  apotheosis  while 
thundering  against  her  enemies." 

•)•  So  Crottet.  Some  American  authorities  make  him  the  son  of  Antoine,  or  An- 
toni  Prioli,  who  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  1618  and  died  in  1623,  and  suppose 
that  the  orthography  of  the  name  Fas  adapted  to  the  French  idiom  by  the  son  on 
his  becoming  a  citizen  of  France. 
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first  years  of  the  pastorate  of  Samuel  Prioleau  were  passed 
in  tranquillity,  but  the  state  of  things  was  changed  when 
the  clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  become  all-powerful  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  entered  upon  their  schemes  for 
abrogating  the  muniments  which  the  Edict  of  Henry  lY. 
had  thrown  around  the  Reformed.  One  after  another,  with 
considerable  intervals  between,  its  provisions  were  in- 
fringed, ever  under  the  appearance  of  carrying  the  Edict 
into  execution,  till  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  all 
means  of  protecting  or  exercising  their  ecclesiastical 
rights.  These  designs  were  zealously  seconded  by 
d'Albret,  who  held  the  seignory  in  this  city.  Under  these 
circumstances  Elias  Merlat,  Pastor  at  Saintes,  made  over- 
tures for  the  assembling  of  a  Synod  at  Pons,  to  concert 
means  for  removing  the  obstacles  interposed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lieformed  worship.  It  met  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1667,  and  Prioleau  filled  the  office  of  Moderator. 

Meanwhile,  their  enemies  attempted  to  deprive  this 
worship,  and  the  Pastors,  of  all  symbols  of  outward 
dignity.  The  title  of  Pastors  was  denied  them,  and  they 
were  called  simply  Ministers  of  the  pretended  or  self-styled 
reformed  religion,  (R.  P.  R.)  They  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  their  clerical  robes,  or  to  appear  in  long  habits, 
outside  of  the  houses  of  worship.  The  use  of  bells  was 
forbidden  except  in  garrisoned  towns.  They  were  forbid- 
den to  sing  psalms  in  public,  or  at  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals, or  on  days  of  public  rejoicing.  Funerals  could  only 
take  place  at  the  break  of  day  or  in  the  early  night,  and 
this  without  any  address  or  exhortation  from  the  Pastor. 
The  National  and  Provincial  Synods  were  required  to  for- 
bid Pastors  from  preaching,  except  in  the  places  of  their 
residence,  cutting  ofi'  thus  from  small  congregations  an- 
nexed to  others  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

Samuel  Prioleau  had  permitted  to  escape  him  in  the 
pulpit  some  words  wdiich  showed  his  indignation  at  these 
procedures.     These  were  gathered  up  and  commented  on 
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with  no  friendly  spirit.  Agustin  Mayac,  the  Superior  of 
the  Convent  of  Franciscans,  accused  the  worthy  Pastor  of 
speaking  evil  of  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  and  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  His  Church  on  the  next  Sabbath  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  resolved  to  carry  their  complaints  to 
the  King,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Marquis  de  liuvigny, 
Deputy-General  of  the  Church,  near  the  King.  For  this 
purpose  they  appointed  eight  men  of  the  congregation,  of 
the  highest  respectability,  all  deacons  in  the  Church,  to 
take  charge  of  this  affair.  These  measures  were  not 
crowned  with  success.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  a  year,  Prioleau  was  condemned,  in  reparation  of  his 
pretended  blasphemy,  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
five  hundred  of  which  went  to  the  Franciscans  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  Convent,  on  condition  that  they  should 
pray  on  St.  Paul's  day  and  St.  Peter's  for  the  exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Church  and  the  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  and 
should  invoke  the  Lord  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

The  Reformed  of  Pons  were  harassed  perpetually  with 
new  vexations.  In  August,  1678,  they  were  forbidden  to 
have  any  longer  a  rector  to  instruct  their  youth.  The  un- 
happy parents  used  all  proper  means  of  remonstrating 
against  this  decree.  But  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
The  schools  were  destroyed,  two  of  the  mistresses  of  the 
schools,  and  others  who  resisted,  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  most  adroit  methods  were  resorted  to  to  gain  the  pupils 
of  both  sexes  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Maria  d'Albret,  now 
Countess  of  Marsan,  founded  a  Convent,  to  whose  income 
Louis  XIV.  also  contributed,  for  the  education  in  the 
Catholic  faith  of  young  girls  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
The  conversion  of  children  of  seven  years  of  age,  by  what- 
ever means  effected,  was  declared  valid,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  the  bastards  of  Protestants,  for  so  they  called  their 
children,  of  whatever  age,  belonged  to  the  communion  of 
Rome.  The  Reformed  were  inhibited  from  the  holding  of 
civil   office,  or  pursuing  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
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The  Church  of  Pons  was  at  length  called  upon  to  produce 
to  the  Council  of  State  documentary  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  their  worship,  or  in  default  of  this,  to  have  their 
worship  interdicted,  as  had  been  the  case  with  a  multitude 
of  Churches  in  the  realm.  Every  thing  presaged  evil. 
The  church  of  Saintes  had  been  attacked  in  broad  day  by 
a  fanatic  mob,  its  doors,  windows  and  seats  broken  up,  and 
the  tiles  of  the  roof  removed.  The  Church  of  Beaumont, 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  annihilated,  and  the  flocks  of 
Bois  and  Clan  were  deprived  of  their  shepherd.  The 
Church  of  Pons  obtained  an  order  from  the  Provincial 
Synod  for  the  union  of  these  with  their  own  body,  and  elected 
Elders  resident  in  those  quarters,  who  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  in  December, 

1682.  Two  months  after,  this  Church  lost  its  worthy  and 
venerable  Pastor,  Samuel  Prioleau,  who  died  February  17, 

1683,  having  exercised  the  ministerial  functions  in  the  town 
of  Pons  for  thirty-two  years. 

Elias  Prioleau,  whose  history  is  more  interesting  to  us, 
was  called  to  occupy  his  father's  place  by  the  Colloquy 
(Presbytery)  met  at  Bazieux  on  the  4th  of  May,  1683. 
"With  a  true  devotedness  he  entered  upon  the  perilous 
work  confided  to  him.  Many  of  his  colleagues,  of  the 
neighboring  Churches,  had  been  torn  from  their  flocks, 
under  various  pretences.  Mcsnard  and  Orillard,  Ministers 
of  Saintes,  were  at  La  Peole,  in  the  prisons  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Guienne.  In  spite  of  these  discouraging  pros- 
pects, he  did  not  fear  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Church  environed  with  so  many  rocks  and  dangers.  He 
prudently  strove  with  the  Elders  of  the  Consistory  (Ses- 
sion) to  conform  to  the  Royal  orders.  Proper  measures 
were  taken  to  send  the  titles  of  the  Church  to  Paris,  and 
to  deposite  them  with  the  Marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  that  they 
might  be  remitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  They  caused, 
meanwhile,  to  be  read  in  Church,  during  many  consecutive 
Sabbaths,  the  act  of  the  last  Synod,  which  excluded  from 
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the  Supper  those  whom  fear  or  worldly  interests  had  in- 
duced to  abjure  the  evangelical  worship.  They  dis- 
tributed tokens  *  to  the  communicants,  which,  they  must 
present  on  approaching  the  Table.  Fathers  offering  chil- 
dren for  baptism,  and  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  were 
required  to  present  themselves  to  the  Elders  near  the  pul- 
pit, before  the  ceremony,  and  establish,  by  certificate  or 
otherwise,  their  membership  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
On  days  of  communion,  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  alms  and  collections  were  abun- 
dant, and  Church  dues  were  prom.ptly  paid,  and  discipline 
strictly  administered. 

But  difficulties  thickened  around  this  devoted  Church 
and  Minister.  All  the  Churches  of  that  neighborhood 
had  been  already  annihilated.  That  of  Saint  Fort  had 
been  interdicted,  and  its  fragments  were  united  to  the 
Church  of  Pons  by  the  provincial  Synod  held  at  St.  Just, 
ITovember,  1683.  Elders  were  appointed,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office  in  that 
quarter.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1684,  Du  Vigier, 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  charged  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  infractions  of  the  edicts  and  declarations 
of  the  King  in  the  department  of  Saintonge,  repaired  to 
Pons,  and  ordered  all  the  papers  which  the  Consistory 
might  possess  to  be  delivered  to  him.  He  associated  with 
himself  two  monks  of  the  EecoUets  (of  St.  Francis),  as 
denunciators,  witnesses,  parties,  registrars  or  assessors. 
One,  La  Eoussie,  set  himself  to  making  extracts  from  all 
the  sermons  of  Prioleau  that  he  could  hear  of  or  pro- 
cure, and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  deputy  com- 
missary, after  he  had  spitefully  distorted  them.  The  other 
was  Augustin  Mayac,  who,  joining  his  efforts  to  those  of 
his  confrere^  Du  Yigier,  was  enabled,  after  an  examination 


*  These  were  pieces  of  block  tin,  of  the  size  of  a  sous^  which  usually  bore  on  the 
obverse  the  comforting  words — Luke  xii.,  22 — "Fear  not,  little  flock." 
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of  eight  hours,  to  collect  sixteen  heads  of  accusation  against 
Elias  Prioleau.  Behold  the  heinous  crimes  with  which  he 
was  charged  !  "•  1st.  That  he  had  preached  at  Pons  before 
being  estabhshed  there  as  Minister.  2d.  That  he  had  bap- 
tized an  infant  of  Mr.  Marchais,  privately  baptized  before 
by  Saunier,  the  surgeon.  3d.  That  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  M.  St.  Hilaire,  to  the  address  of  Sieur  Allenet  k  Saint- Jean, 
of  which  the  original  had  been  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Commissary.  4th.  That  the  daughters  of  Abraham  Gar- 
nier  la  Crapusille  had  come  to  preaching  at  Pons  since 
the  abjuration  of  their  father.  5th.  That  children  of 
one  named  Bernard  Iloste  had  come  to  the  Church  of 
Pons  since  their  father  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  6th. 
That  children  of  one  named  Richard  Blanconnier  had  been 
conducted  to  preaching  by  their  mother-in-law  since  the 
abjuration  of  their  father.  7th.  That  a  person  named  Ber- 
tin  had  come  to  preaching  at  Pons  since  the  abjuration  of 
her  father,  and  since  she  herself  had  become  Catholic.  8th. 
That  the  wife  of  one  named  Boursier,  bastard  of  Mr.  Foures- 
tier  La  Brande,  had  come  to  preaching  at  Pons."  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  whole  sixteen  accusations.  They  could 
not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  a  sentence  against  Prioleau, 
and  he  was  restored  to  his  flock. 

It  was,  however,  only  to  witness  among  them  the  deep- 
est afflictions.  The  persecution,  which  had  consisted  in 
confiscation  and  imprisonment,  now  was  carried  out  in 
acts  of  violence  and  barbarity.  The  Countess  of  Marsan 
signalized  herself  by  an  ardent  fanaticism.  She  caused  to 
be  carried  off,  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  maltreated,  those 
who  declined  conversion.  She  caused  cruelties  to  be  in- 
flicted on  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  but  devoted  her 
attention  particularly  to  the  kidnapping  of  children  from 
every  quarter.  Many  men  and  women  succumbed,  after 
three  or  four  weeks  in  prison.  Many,  however,  resisted 
successfully,  and  regained  their  liberty.  Even  children 
sometimes  carried  their  firmness  further  than  one  could 
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dare  to  hope.  Jean  de  Brung,  an  orphan,  twelve  years  of 
age,  persisted  more  than  a  month,  though  the  domestics  of 
the  lady  made  him  suhmit  to  a  thousand  torments.  They 
strove  ahove  all  to  prevent  him  from  praying  to  God.  At 
last  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  expedient  of  lowering 
him  with  cords  into  the  privies,  where  they  left  him  sus- 
pended, threatening  to  leave  him  to  die  if  he  persevered. 
The  memphitic  vapors  he  was  constrained  to  breathe  wore 
out  his  patience.  One,  named  Jacques  Pascalet,  shut  up  in 
the  tower  of  Pons,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
could  only  breathe  through  a  hole.  The  domestics  of  the 
Countess  contrived  to  have  the  smoke  of  hay  and  wet  straw 
penetrate  there  to  suffocate  him,  and  so  convert  him.  This 
kind  of  suffering  did  not  destroy  his  courage,  and  they 
conducted  him  to  a  chamber,  where  they  made  him  turn 
around  upon  a  table,  constructed  for  this  purpose,  to  pro- 
duce giddiness.  This  exhausted  his  strength,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  species  of  coma.  From  this  he  was 
aroused  by  the  blows  of  his  pitiless  tormentors.  He  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  finished  by  abjuring. 

They  complained  to  Du  Yigier.  He  sent  them  back  to 
the  Countess.  They  next  applied  to  the  Parliament  of 
Guienne,  and,  obtaining  no  satisfaction,  presented  their 
case  to  the  King,  but  received  no  response. 

Many  instances  of  the  like  cruelty  could  be  here 
repeated.  The  plan  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  or  his  Confes- 
sor, the  Jesuit,  La  Chaise,  was  followed.  Missionaries 
were  sent  to  Pons,  with  little  success.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  kind  of  converters.  Dragoons  were 
quartered  on  families,  to  eat  out  their  substance,  and  where 
these  failed,  they  resorted  to  those  manifold  tortures  of  the 
body  which  we  have  recounted  elsewhere.  At  length, 
October  18,  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  ordained 
also  the  demolition  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  realm — the 
cessation  of  Protestant  worship — required  the  Ministers  to 
leave  the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days;    required  parents  to 
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present  their  children  for  baptism  to  the  priests,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  following 
^N'ovember,  the  inhabitants  of  Pons  belonging  to  the 
Reformed  religion,  received  information  of  this  Edict. 
The  greater  part,  fearing  a  continuance  of  these  cruel 
persecutions,  permitted  themselves  to  sign  a  formula 
of  abjuration  which  had  been  prepared  in  advance. 
Those  who  persisted,  had  the  pain  of  seeing  their 
children  conducted  to  the  Mass,  their  daughters  shut 
up  in  the  Convents  of  Pons  and  Saintes,  and  their 
sons  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  Others  prepared  them- 
selves to  quit  a  country  where  they  could  no  longer 
serve  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  truth.  Prioleau  could  not 
decide  to  abandon  his  flock,  which  was  still  so  dear.  He 
braved  the  danger,  and  organized  secret  assemblies.  The 
15th  of  April  was  the  most  dolorous  day  for  the  Protestants 
who  had  resisted  all  the  ordeals  of  persecution.  The  house 
of  worship  was  battered  down.  While  their  enemies  were 
laboring  at  its  demolition,  Prioleau,'  who  had  assembled 
the  people  together,  addressed  them  a  most  touching  dis- 
course, which  they  listened  to  flowing  down  with  bitter 
tears. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Crottet  gives  of  the  pastor, 
Elias  Prioleau.  He  adds  the  following  words :  "Prom  this 
moment  we  are  entirely  ignorant  what  was  the  fate  of  this 
faithful  minister.  Perhaps  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal 
and  self-devotion,  and  finished  his  days  upon  the  galleys  of 
Rochefort,  or  else,  seeing  that  his  presence  was  a  con- 
tinual danger  to  those  who  furnished  him  an  asylum,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  withdrawing  to  a  foreign  country. 
However  this  was,  while  he  was  at  Pons  he  did  not  cease 
to  manifest  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  true  servant  of 
God." 

The  last  conjecture  of  M.  Crottet  is  right.  And  we  are 
able  to  supply  the  remaining  particulars  in  the  life  of  Elias 
Prioleau,  the  Pastor  of  Pons.    He  emigrated  to   South 
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Carolina,  probably  early  in  1686,  bringing  aWjonsiderable 
number  of  his  congregation  with  him.  He  was  probably 
the  founder  of  the  Trench  Huguenot  Church  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  His  name,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  Merlat, 
head  the  list  of  French  and  Swiss  refugees  in  Carolina, 
who  obtained  naturalization  in  1698.*  He  married,  it 
seems,  the  daughter  of  Elias  Merlat,  Pastor  of  Saintes,  be- 
fore mentioned.  There  are  said  to  be  manuscript  copies 
of  the  productions  of  Elias  Prioleau  existing  among  his 
descendants,  delivered  in  France  as  early  as  1677,  which 
are  characterized  by  great  doctrinal  purity,  deep  piety,  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  vigor  of  mind.  Elias  Prioleau,  the 
Huguenot  Pastor,  has  left  behind  him  numerous  descend- 
ants in  South  Carolina,  who  cherish  his  memory  and 
emulate  his  virtues. f 

The  Church  of  Pons  was  annihilated.  It  had  neither 
temple  nor  pastor.  The  greater  part  of  its  members  had 
feigned  a  conversion  far  from  their  hearts.  It  was  in  this 
melancholy  situation  that  they  received  a  long  letter  from 
their  co-religionists  of  Saintonge,  who  had  left  all,  that  they 
might  go  to  a  foreign  country  to  find  that  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  denied  them  in  France.  This  epistle  is  addressed 
*'To  our  brethren  who  groan  under  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, to  whom  we  desire  peace  and  mercy  on  the  part  of 
God." 


*  A  copy  of  this  list  is  in  our  possession,  entitled  "  Liste  des  Frangois  et  Swisses 
Refugiez  au  Caroline  qui  souhaithent  d'e  [tre]  naturalizes  Anglois."  It  was 
discovered  in  a  parcel  of  old  papers  belonging  to  Henry  de  St.  Julien,  who  died 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  1758  or  9,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Peter  de  St.  Julien, 
mentioned  in  the  list.  From  a  family  Bible,  still  in  existence,  it  appears  that  a 
child,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  list,  was  born  May,  1694,  and  died  Sept.,  1695. 

f  It  was  not  till  Crottet  saw  Weiss's  "French  Refugees"  that  he  could  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  fate  of  Elias  Prioleau.  He  immediately  instituted  a  correspon- 
dence with  America,  through  the  intervention  of  some  mercantile  friends,  by  whom 
at  length  he  was  put  in  correspondence  with  Daniel  Ravenel,  Esq.,  of  Charleston, 
who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elias  Prioleau,  through  his  maternal  ancestors,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Liste  "  above  mentioned. 
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It  is  a  letter  full  of  aifectionate  advice  and  faithful  rebuke, 
uttered  in  eloquence  of  language  and  deep  sincerity.  We 
imagine  it  to  have  been  penned  by  Elias  Prioleau,  though 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  is  the  fact.  "We 
exhort  you,"  say  they,  "to  think  seriously  with  yourselves, 
and  to  consider  what  you  will  have  to  answer  Him  who 
has  ordered  you  to  confess  Him  before  men,  if  you  desire 
Him  to  do  you  the  honor  of  confessing  you  and  acknowl- 
edging you  before  God  and  before  His  angels.  How  can 
you  stand  before  the  seat  and  tribunal  of  Him  who  has 
commanded  you  to  abandon  goods,  possessions,  houses, 
wives,  fathers,  and  children,  because  of  His  name,  promising 
to  restore  you  a  hundred  fold  ?  Can  you  tell  Him  you 
have  resisted  to  blood,  striving  against  sin  ?  What  have 
been  your  sufferings  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  What  can  you  think  when  you  read  these 
words:  'Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake '  ?  You  can  have  no  part  in  this  blessedness, 
since  you  have  renounced  righteousness  to  exempt  your- 
selves from  persecution.  What  can  you  answer  those  holy 
Apostles  who  have  preached  to  the  world  a  gospel  of  tears, 
who  have  all  died  in  martyrdom,  and  have  prepared 
their  disciples  for  persecution  ?  What  can  you  answer  to 
our  Reformers,  who  have  spared  neither  vigils,  nor  sweat, 
nor  blood,  to  draw  us  from  idolatry  and  superstition  ? 
What  have  you  to  say  to  those  happy  martyrs,  whose  chil- 
dren you  are,  who,  for  the  cause  you  have  lightly  aban- 
doned, have  suffered  the  prison,  racks,  fire,  and  the  most 
cruel  tortures  ?  They  have  been  buried,  often  for  years, 
in  dungeons  full  of  mire,  impurities,  toads  and  serpents. 
Drawn  thence,  they  have  made  them  pass  through  the  fire, 
have  scorched  their  feet  and  hands,  have  taken  them  alive 
from  the  fire,  that  they  might  prolong  their  punishment. 
Still  alive,  when  they  saw  their  entrails  coming  forth  from 
their  scorched  integuments,  in  the  midst  of  these  torments, 
instead  of  renouncing  God's  truth,  they  blessed  His  name 
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and  chanted  His  praises.  "What  can  you  say  to  those  great 
workmen,  who  by  their  pious  travails  have  raised  up  this 
glorious  work  of  the  Keformation,  which  you  in  one  mo- 
ment have  let  fall  to  the  earth  ?  How  can  you  bear  the 
reproaches  of  your  happy  ancestors,  whose  goods  have 
been  pillaged,  who  have  been  persecuted  beyond  all  en- 
durance, and  who  have  transmitted  the  pure  Gospel  to  their 
children  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  my  very  dear  brethren, 
consider  your  fault  in  all  its  extent,  and  cry,  with  a  holy 
compunction  of  heart,  'I^ow,  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?' 
Your  conscience  in  chains  demands  for  you  counsel,  and 
we  proceed  to  give  it. 

"First,  then,  be  aware  of  the  great  peril  in  which  you 
are.  It  is  that  of  abandoning  God  with  the  heart,  after 
having  renounced  him  with  the  mouth :  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  God  abandons  to  their  reprobate  minds  those 
who  have  had  the  baseness  to  betray  their  conscience. 

"At  first  it  will  appear  to  you  hard  to  assist  at  a  service  so 
opposed  to  yours ;  the  sight  of  the  images  before  which  you 
see  the  brutish  and  the  superstitious  prostrate  themselves, 
will  give  you  pain ;  you  will  endure  with  difficulty  the  bar- 
barous language  in  which  you  will  hear  litanies  chanted  to 
the  honor  of  creatures,  and  the  dishonor  of  their  Creator ; 
you  will  suffer  yet  more  when  you  assist  at  what  they  call 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  where  they  will  make  you  adore 
the  bread ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  by  little  and  little, 
you  will  accustom  yourself  to  all  this  ;  that  at  first  you  will 
say,  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  this  is  enough ;  that  in  the 
end  you  will  find  it  less  bad,  and  come  to  regard  idolatries 
as  simple  superstitions,  which  are  neither  good  nor  evil. 
It  is  infallible  that  this  way  conducts  you  to  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  truth,  and  from  this  infallibly  to  hell : 
for  it  is  the  sin  against  the  Spirit,  which  will  be  pardoned 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  to  come."  We  forbear 
further  extracts.  This  letter,  conveyed  secretly  into  all 
the  houses  of  the  Reformed  in  Pons,  whom  the  fear  of  tor- 
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ture  had  induced  to  renounce  a  worship  to  which  they 
were  still  attached  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  moved  their 
consciences.  They  deplored  with  tears  the  weakness  which 
had  separated  them  from  the  profession  of  the  truth,  and 
took  the  generous  resolution  of  showing,  by  imposing  upon 
themselves  the  greatest  sacrifices,  that  they  were  the  true 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  organized  themselves  into 
secret  assemblies,  and  Crottet  has  found  and  given  in  full 
one  of  the  prayers  composed  to  be  used  on  these  occasions, 
which  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  humiliation  and  con- 
trition for  their  great  sin.  They  now  endured  imprison- 
ment with  fortitude.  Many,  who  persisted  in  assembling 
for  prayer,  were  conducted  to  prison,  and  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  as  galley-slaves  for  life.  Multitudes  left  their 
country,  under  divers  disguises,  and  emigrated  to  the  Isles 
of  Jersey  and  of  Guernsey,  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
the  North  of  Germany,  and  North  America.  Many  parents, 
to  prevent  their  children  from  being  taken  from  them  and 
brought  up  in  a  false  religion,  sent  them  to  foreign  lands. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Pons  sent  each  four  of  their  daughters 
to  England,  sending  them  on  board  the  vessel  in  empty 
casks,  to  escape  detection. 

The  people  were,  at  length,  deprived  of  all  their  Minis- 
ters and  all  the  means  of  education.  It  was  not  wonder- 
ful if,  under  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  irritation 
of  terrible  persecutions,  there  should  spring  up,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clergy  who  had  always  inculcated  submission 
to  the  Government,  the  spirit  of  resistance.  This,  espe- 
cially, manifested  itself  in  the  most  southern  portion  of 
France.  De  Baville,  who  was  the  Supreme  Administrator 
of  the  Province,  became  known — in  the  language  of  the 
populace— as  "the  King  of  Languedoc,"  and  he  was  the 
terror  and  horror  of  that  unhappy  people.  Exasper- 
ated with  their  obstinacy,  he  would  ferret  out  their 
places  of  secret  convocation,  surround  them  with  his 
troops,  charge  upon  them  sabre  in  hand,  or  fire  into  their 
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crowded  assemblies  witli  a  discharge  of  musketry.  The 
most  notable  of  the  prisoners  were  bung  on  tbe  nearest 
trees,  and  others  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  they  were 
chained  to  their  oar-benches  in  perpetual  bondage.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  had 
been  two  thousand  of  these  convicts,  and  among  them  men 
of  gentle  blood  and  Ministers  of  Christ,  who  were  more 
severely  treated  than  highway  robbers. 

Du  Chayla,  Inspector  of  Missions,  tore  away  the  beard 
and  eyelids  of  his  victims  witfe^pincers,  placed  live  coals  in 
their  hands  and  pressed  their  fingers  together  with  vio- 
lence, or  covered  them  with  cotton  saturated  with  oil, 
which  he  set  on  fire,  and  kept  burning  till  the  flesh  was 
consumed  to  the  bone.  He  arrested,  on  one  occasion,  a 
troop  of  fugitives,  and  put  them  in  irons,  among  whom 
were  two  young  women,  of  the  first  families.  At  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  1702,  forty  or  fifty  men, 
chanting  psalms  of  praise,  knocked  at  his  gate,  having 
come  as  avengers  of  blood.  They  first  penetrated  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  strong-hold  he  occupied  as  his  parsonage, 
and  released  the  prisoners,  whom  they  found  swollen 
through  their  whole  bodies,  their  bones  half  broken  and 
unable  to  sustain  them.  The  abbe  Du  Chayla  attempted 
to  repulse  the  assailants  with  a  discharge  of  musketry. 
One  of  them  was  slain.  The  others  set  fire  to  the  house, 
seized  the  priest,  led  before  him  his  victims,  showed  him 
their  contused  and  mangled  members  and  bodies,  and, 
after  this  terrible  act  of  accusation,  put  him  to  death. 
Fifty-two  wounds  were  found  on  his  dead  body.  Thus 
began  the  war  of  the  Camisards. 

It  was  difi'erent,  wholly,  from  the  struggles  which  had 
preceded  it.  In  those  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  en- 
gaged— under  experienced  leaders — on  tented  fields  and 
in  regular  battles.  This  was  a  war  of  peasants,  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war,  without  arms — except  such  as  they 
wrested  from  their  enemies — and  obliged  to  sell  their  lives 
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dearly  behind  the  rocks  and  thickets  of  their  mountains. 
In  the  Yivarais,  in  the  high  and  lower  Cevennes,  amid 
their  naked  peaks— their  bristling  crests — their  horrid 
precipices — "  the  image  of  a  world  tumbling  to  ruins  and 
perishing  with  old  age" — they  found  their  strong-holds. 
The  caverns  of  the  mountains  served  them  for  granaries, 
magazines,  stables,  hospitals,  powder-mills,  arsenals,  and 
armories.  Their  government  was  a  military  theocracy. 
For  purposes  of  military  discipline,  there  were  captains  of 
tens,  of  fifties  and  hundreds.  Their  chiefs  were  prophets, 
acting,  as  they  believed,  under  a  Divine  inspiration.  Their 
God  wa^Jehovah ;  their  temple.  Mount  Zion ;  their  camp, 
the  o^p  of  the  Eternal;  their  people,  the  children  of 
God.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  Babylon,  its  priests  the 
priests  of  Baal;  their  tyrant,  Pharoah.  Religion  was  their 
solace ;  desert  and  solitary  places,  sanctified  by  their  tears, 
and  often  by  their  blood,  were  their  temples  of  worship. 
,  All  acts  of  theft  and  cruelty  w^re  punished  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  orders  of  their 
leaders  were  regarded  as  inspired  by  God.  Their  captain, 
Cavalier,  sword  in  hand,  was  every  where  present  on  the 
field  of  death,  encouraging,  animating  his  brethren,  giving 
forth  the  most  surprising  orders,  which  were  executed  with 
unquestioning  confidence,  and  crowned  with  surprising 
success.  They  believed  themselves  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  and  went  into  conflict  as  if  clad  with  iron.  Boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  fought  like  veterans,  strik- 
ing as  they  could  to  the  right  and  left.  Those  who  had 
neither  sabre  nor  musket,  did  execution  with  clubs  and 
slings,  and  the  hail  of  bullets  which  whistled  around 
their  ears,  and  pierced  their  hats  and  sleeves,  was  not 
regarded.  Their  number  was  never  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand, but  they  had  a  good  understanding  with  many  who 
did  not  join  their  ranks,  who,  by  preconcerted  signals, 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  gave 
them  time  for  concealment  in  their  impenetrable   fast- 
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nesses.  This  was  continued  from  1702  to  1704,  but,  at 
length,  their  leaders  accepted  conditions  of  peace,  and 
their  struggles  were  brought  to  an  end. 

There  now  arose  a  new  order  of  Pastors,  who  took  the 
place  of  those  whom,  cruel  death  or  foreign  exile  had 
removed  from  them,  the  "pasteurs  sous  la  Croix,"  or 
^'pasteurs  du  desert;"  "pastors  beneath  the  Cross,"  or  "pas- 
tors of  the  desert."  The  desert  was  a  vague  term  which 
the  Protestants  of  this  period  used  to  conceal  the  true 
places  from  which  they  wrote,  or  to  designate,  in  general, 
their  persecuted  Church.  An  attempt  was  now  made,  by 
a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  wonderful  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  consummate  prudence  and  tact,  incorruptible  integ- 
rity, and  surprising  knowledge  of  human  nature,  united 
with  an  agreeable  amenity  of  manners,  to  reorganize  the 
Huguenot  Church.  Antony  Court  deserves  the  name 
of  Restorer  of  Protestantism  in  France.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Churches  of 
the  desert.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  remarkable 
gifts  of  eloquence,  and,  without  the  advantages  of  early 
education,  he  acquired,  during  a  life  of  constant  study  and 
toil,  rare  erudition  on  the  many  topics  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  directed.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  reorganizing  the  Churches.  To  four  points 
did  he  direct  his  efforts — to  repress  the  disorders  of  those 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired;  to  collect  regular  religious 
assemblies;  to  restore  the  government  of  Consistories, 
Colloquies  and  Synods ;  to  raise  up  young  Ministers,  who 
should  undertake  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  amid 
scaffolds  and  gibbets,  in  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  In  all 
these  things  he  was  wonderfully  successful.  He  traveled 
through  the  country,  gathering  the  adherents  of  the  truth 
together  in  desolate  and  hidden  places.  At  first  he  was 
able  to  collect  but  six,  ten  or  twelve  persons,  in  some 
gap  in  the  rocks,  in  some  remote  barn  or  open  mea- 
dow ;  but  at  last  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  some- 
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times,  ten  thousand  souls  for  the  worship  of  God.  Their 
assemblies  were  held  at  night,  under  the  shadow  of  rocks, 
or  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.  A  system  of  secret 
intelligence  prevailed.  Letters  were  addressed  to  third 
persons  of  approved  fidelity,  and  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  destined  concealed  in  anagrams  hard  to 
.decipher.  I^otices  of  meetings  were  sent  hy  chosen  mes- 
sengers from  place  to  place,  and  whispered  from  one  to 
another.  Experienced  guides  conducted  the  Ministers,  at 
night,  by  adventurous  and  secret  routes,  concealed  often 
under  ingenious  disguises,  to  the  place  of  convocation. 
Sentinels  placed  upon  the  heights,  at  different  distances, 
watched  the  approach  of  troops,  upon  whom  Protestants 
in  the  towns  and  cities  continually  kept  their  eye,  that 
they  might  convey  to  their  brethren  information  of  their 
movements.  The  ministers  changed  their  abode  each 
night,  and  no  sufferings  to  which  their  adherents  were 
exposed  could  prevail  for  their  betrayal. 

For  the  education  of  Ministers  for  the  scattered  flock,  he 
established  an  institution  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
which  became  one  of  unspeakable  importance  to  the  perse- 
cuted Church.  To  sustain  it  he  raised  subscriptions  in 
Switzerland,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  He  searched 
out  young  men  who  were  willing  to  take  upon  themselves, 
to  use  his  own  language,  the  vocation  of  martyrdom. 
From  the  plough,  the  shops  of  artisans  and  merchants,  and 
from  any  source  whence  he  could  draw  devoted  and  tal- 
ented youth,  he  gathered  them,  sent  them  to  Lausanne, 
and  provided  for  their  support  till  they  were  prepared  for 
their  work,  and  were  initiated  into  their  arduous,  danger- 
ous vocation  as  "Pastors  of  the  desert."  It  was  this 
Academy  at  Lausanne  which  saved  the  Protestants  of 
France.  It  continued  in  existence  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  was  closed  by  i^J'apoleon  in  1809,  who  trans- 
ferred its  theological  faculty  to  Montauban.  In  1740  this 
Seminary  sent  into  Saintonge  several  of  its  young  Proposans, 
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or  Candidates,  who  reorganized,  secretly,  several  Churches, 
and  were  followed,  in  1744,  by  regular  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  1745  they  received  from  the  same  institution  three 
others,  Du  Besse,  Gounon,  called  also  Pradon,  and  Jean 
Louis  Gibert.  These  last  three  Pastors  had  no  permanent 
abode.  Always  on  horseback,  they  itinerated  through  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  After  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
they  would  claim  the  hospitality  of  Protestant  families 
known  by  their  zeal,  and  it  was  always  accorded  to  them 
with  the  liveliest  alacrity. 

The  Protestants  of  Pons,  who  had  survived  the  persecu- 
tions, were  animated  with  new  courage  by  the  presence  of 
these  faithful  servants  of  God.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louis 
Gibert,  who  did  not  cease  to  visit  and  electrify  them  by  his 
warm  exhortations,  they  constituted  themselves  secretly 
into  a  Church.  But  already  the  attention  of  their  infu- 
riated enemies  had  been  attracted  to  this  religious  revival, 
and  they  hastened  to  take  measures  for  arresting  its  pro- 
gress. The  three  zealous  Pastors,  and  above  all  Gibert, 
who  seemed  the  most  formidable,  were  denounced  to  the 
magistrates.  A  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  this  emi- 
nent Pastor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  neglected  no  means 
by  which  he  might  fall  into  his  hands. 

The  following  recital  is  given  by  Crottet,  taken  word  for 
word  from  a  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Martin,  in  which  it  was  inserted,  without  fore- 
seeing that  it  would  ever  come  forth  from  the  sacristy,  to 
show  the  infamous  ambuscade  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the 
diocese  to  take  the  unhappy  Minister  by  surprise : 


"Towards  the  month  of  May,  1754,  there  came  to  establish  him- 
self at  Pons,  with  his  wife,  a  man  named  Syntier,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  person  of  some  consideration.  M.  Syntier  seemed  at  first  a 
zealous  Protestant;  he  would  have  no  communication  with  the  Catho- 
lics, not  even  for  the  articles  of  merchandize  for  which  he  had  need. 
The  Protestants  of  Pons  gave  him  their  confidence.  His  wife  was 
brought  to  bed  the  beginning  of  November,  and  not  having  brought 
her  infant  to  the   Church,  the  undersigned,  Curate,  went  with  Mr. 
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Parossier,  his  vicar,  to  M.  Syntier.  He  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
lady,  who  was  beginning  to  get  about,  presented  herself,  and  said  her 
infant  was  baptized  by  these  gentlemen.  The  Curate  made  his  affida- 
vit at  the  Clerk's  office,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  procureur 
fiscal  sent  to  tell  M.  Syntier  to  carry  his  child  to  the  Church.  The 
next  day  M.  Syntier  presented  a  letter  to  the  Curate  from  M.  the 
Bishop.  It  was  dated  November  18,  1754,  and  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  '  I  have  important  reasons,  Monsieur,  to  desire  that 
you  should  not  press  M.  Syntier,  your  parishioner,  to  take  his  child 
to  Church  to  receive  baptism;  I  pray  you,  then,  to  take  no  further 
measures  in  relation  to  it  for  three  loeeks.  If  the  infant  is  in  danger, 
I  have  confidential  persons  who  are  on  the  watch,  and  who  will 
take  care  to  anticipate  the  time,  so  as  to  avoid  all  accidents.  I 
have  the  honor,  &c.'  Upon  this  the  Curate  remained  quiet.  M. 
Syntier  caused  his  child  to  be  baptized  by  a  minister.  He  prayed 
the  minister  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  But  the  Protestants 
began  to  suspect  M.  Syntier.  They  saw  him  make  frequent  jour- 
neys to  Saintes.  The  minister  refused  to  dine  with  him.  In  the 
night  M.  Syntier  had  sent  to  advertise  the  cavaliers  of  the  mar- 
shalsea  of  St.  Genis,  by  a  kind  of  soldier  whom  he  called  his 
brother-in-law,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  about  two  months.  The 
cavaliers  arrived  at  early  dawn  at  the  inn  of  Petit  St.  Jean,  near  the 
Cross  of  St.  Vivien.  A  moment  after,  the  minister  passed  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  two  persons.  The  cavaliers  mounted  promptly 
and  pursued  the  minister,  They  overtook  him  at  the  cross-road, 
which  conducted  to  Chardon.  Those  who  accompanied  the  minister 
put  themselves  on  the  defensive,  fired  upon  them,  and  they,  in 
return,  killed  one,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Sainte-Foy.  They  took 
another,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the  minister 
escaped  upon  a  gallop,  and  they  were  unable  to  apprehend  him.  The 
horsemen  charged  upon  his  horse,  and  garroted  another,  who  was  a 
deacon.  They  passed  by  Coudenne  and  the  fair-ground,  to 
conduct  him  to  Saintes.  M.  Syntier  and  his  brother-in-law  went  on 
to  identify  them.  The  cavaliers  made  the  semblance  of  removing  to 
a  distance  from  them,  but  the  Protestants  were  not  deceived.  They 
regarded  M.  Syntier  as  a  spy.  Suddenly  M.  Syntier  and  his  brother- 
in-law  withdrew,  and  appeared  no  more  at  Pons.  Some  days  after, 
Madame  Syntier  also  went,  escorted  by  the  cavaliers  of  the  marshal- 
sea.  It  is  said  that  they  retired  to  Kochclle,  and  there  had  their 
child  baptized. 

"  The  better  to  put  the  Protestants  on  the  wrong  scent,  some  days 
before  this  scene,  the  cavaliers  came  to  M.  Syntier's,  and  seemed  to 
be  making  diligent  search  for  the  child,  to  take  him  to  Church,  but 
did  not  find  it.  The  time  of  the  visit  was  doubtless  known.  They 
had  sent  the  infant  away,  and  the  cavaliers  could  not  find  it. 
(Signed)  "Fortet, 

"  Curate  of  Sainte  Martin  de  Pons. 
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M.  Crottet  had  learned  from  other  sources  that  the  night 
before  Jean  Louis  Gibert's  arrival  at  Pons  he  slept  at  the 
house  of  an  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Gemozac,  by  the  name 
of  Bugeaud.  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  was 
the  Count  de  GrSce,  who  was  actively  employed  in  estab- 
lishing the  Churches.  On  leaving  Pons,  this  last  had  forced 
Louis  Gibert,  whose  useful  ministry  he  appreciated,  to 
change  horses  with  him.  They  did  not  seek  to  resist  the 
horsemen  sent  in  their  pursuit.  They  refused  simply  to 
stop  when  commanded  to  do  so,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
balls  of  the  horsemen  struck  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
who  rode  the  horse  which  had  been  described  to  them 
as  the  horse  of  the  Minister.  This  odious  attempt 
discouraged  neither  the  Pastor  nor  the  flock.  At  the 
commencement  of  1755,  Louis  Gibert  reappeared  at  Pons, 
and  assembled  the  scattered  members  of  this  ancient 
Church  at  the  wood  of  Merlet,  in  the  parish  of  Tanzac. 
This  reunion  was  fatal  to  some  who  assisted  at  it,  who 
were  seized  and  conducted  to  the  prison  of  Rochelle.  M. 
Thomas  de  Piollet,  one  of  them,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Elder,  composed  during  his  imprisonment  a  short  address 
to  encourage  his  brethren  at  Pons,  from  which  Crottet 
gives  extracts.* 

There  is  another  scene,  equally  if  not  more  striking, 
which  shows  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  noble  Pastor 
of  the  desert,  who  ended  his  days  and  whose  descendants 
still  live  in  South  Carolina. 

"The  depth  of  the  woods,  out-of-the-way  places,  caverns 
of  the  rocks,  or  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  served  them  as 
temples.  It  was  in  these  last  retreats  that  they  assembled 
of  choice,  for  there  the  cruel  persecutors  could  with  diffi- 
culty hear  their  songs  and  prayers,  which  were  drowned 
by  the  solemn  voice  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Often,  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  torch,  did  they  there  listen  in  pious 


*  Crottet,  page  168. 
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meditation  to  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  had 
become  their  only  treasure,  or  to  the  touching  recitals  of 
the  sufferings,  firmness,  and  courageous  death  of  their  dis- 
tant brethren.  In  spite  of  the  danger,  it  was  sufiicient 
only  to  announce  the  presence  of  a  Pastor  in  a  particular 
place,  to  see  the  scattered  members  of  the  neighboring 
Churches  run  thither.  One  of  the  last  and  most  remarka- 
ble  of  these  reunions  of  the  desert  took  place  under  the 
ministry  of  Louis  Gibert.  One  or  two  days  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  many  of  the  Reformed  arrived  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Saintonge.  A  generous  hospitality  was 
aciorded  them  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Protestants  living 
near,  and  of  Catholics  who  had  never  approved  the  severity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  mass  of 
the  faithful  arrived.  The  richer  were  borne  on  little 
vehicles,  or  mounted  on  horses.  The  others  had  accom- 
plished long  journeys  on  foot.  Gibert,  the  intrepid  Gibert, 
on  whose  head  a  price  was  always  set,  was  not  tardy  in 
reaching  his  numerous  flock.  He  escaped  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies,  a  few  days  later,  only  by  hiding  under  the 
straw,  at  the  house  of  an  Elder  of  La  Salle,  named  Guillot. 
To  avoid  all  surprise,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  hold 
the  service,  as  usual,  at  night,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  of 
Velleret,  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  wide  space,  called 
still  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Combe  de  la  Bataille,  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  some  ancient  battle  with  the  Eng- 
lish. All  was  arranged  for  the  celebration  of  worship. 
They  carried  thither  the  different  pieces  which  composed 
the  pulpit  of  the  desert.  This  was  placed  between  two 
oaks.  The  communion  table  was  arranged  in  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Consistory,  or  the  place  reserved  for  the  Elders. 
Seven  flambeaus,  placed  at  intervals,  shed  a  feeble  light 
over  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  grouped  together  in 
pious  meditation.  A  moment  after  these  preparations,  the 
Pastor,  escorted  by  certain  of  the  faithful,  armed  for  his 
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defence,  ascended  the  pulpit  clad  in  his  ecclesiastical  habit. 
Their  arms  were  then  laid  aside.  At  the  invitation  of 
Louis  Gibert  the  assembly  sang  the  84th  Psalm,  whose 
words  were  so  appropriate  to  their  present  circumstances. 
But  the  solemn  chant,  which  reechoed  with  such  clearness 
during  the  silence  of  the  night,  gave  the  alarm  to  certain 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who,  suspecting  some  assembly, 
were  prowling  about  to  discover  the  place  the  Protestants 
had  chosen.  They  hastened  towards  the  Combe  de  la  Ba- 
taille,  having  at  their  head  Bernard,  Governor  (Tutor)  of 
Prince  Camille,  of  Pons.  Gibert  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  disconcerted  by  their  presence.  He  ordered,  from  the 
pulpit,  that  they  should  seize  their  persons,  disarm  them, 
and  place  them  in  the  Consistory,  that  they  might  convince 
themselves  that  their  assemblies  had  no  other  object  than 
the  worship  of  God.  The  services  then  continued  without 
interruption.  A  considerable  number  of  children,  brought 
from  places  the  most  distant,  were  baptized.  Young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Elders 
in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  were  received  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  persecuted  Church,  and  many  marriages 
were  blessed  (celebrated).  Gibert,  in  a  discourse  full  of 
faith  and  life,  touched  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  auditors, 
and  it  was  while  shedding  tears  of  gratitude  they  took 
part  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  which  some  of  them 
had  been  deprived  of  for  a  long  time.  The  meeting  con- 
tinued nearly  five  hours.  Those*  who  had  assisted  at  it 
then  resumed  their  journey  homewards,  blessing  the  Lord 
for  the  holy  joys  he  had  vouchsafed.  But  all  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  their  homes  in  safety.  Some  had 
to  submit  on  the  way  to  many  persecutions  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  Semussac 
and  Monsieur  Labbe,  Captain  of  the  Coast  Dragoons. 
This  last,  a  gentleman  of  Talmont,  slew  with  his  own  hand 
a  married  lady  of  La  Jaille.  The  widow  Larente,  who  ac- 
companied her,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if  the 
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sword  of  this  fanatic  had  not  broken  against  her  corset. 
This  circumstance  saved  her  life."  * 

After  these  events,  we  find  this  indefatigable  Minister 
still  active.  He  encouraged  the  Protestants  of  Pons  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  house  of  worship.  They  accom- 
plished this  by  purchasing  two  houses  adjoining  each 
other,  removing  the  separating  wall  and  arranging  the  inte- 
rior for  relio^ious  service.  He  stimulated  the  faithful  of 
Saint-Seurin  and  de  Mortagne  to  construct  also  a  place  of 
worship.  This  they  did-  but  it  was  demolished  by  their 
persecutors  in  1768.  He  also  established  a  school  at 
Biziterie  for  Protestant  children.  Still  later  we  find  him 
engaged  in  constructing  a  church  at  Gemozac.  These 
churches  were  often  barns,  at  other  times  dwelling-houses, 
converted  to  purposes  of  religion. f  But  the  Intendant  of 
Rochelle,  de  Baillon,  Councillor  of  State,  ordered  all  such 
to  be  demolished.  Martin  Pasdejue,  of  Arvert,  for  dispos- 
ing of  his  granges,  or  barns,  at  Avallon,  for  this  purpose, 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  Convent.J 
Soon  there^  followed  a  judgment  against  the  Pastor  who 
had  occupied  the  post  of  danger.     A  sentence  was  passed  § 


*  Crottet. 

•j-  In  the  year  1756,  the  troops  which  passed  by  Pons  and  Gemozac  took  posses- 
sion of  their  houses  of  religious  assembly.  On  tliis  occasion  Gibert  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  different  Cliurclics,  dated  May  the  8d,  1756,  which  is  given  by  Crottet, 
in  which  he  counsels  them,  out  of  the  love  they  bear  their  King,  to  submit  to  this 
oppression,  and  to  meet  in  their  private  dwellings  for  the  worship  of  God;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  to  subdivide  their  congregations  as  much  as  convenience  may  de- 
mand. He  exhorts  them  not  to  spread  hangings  and  tapestries  on  the  ninth  of  the 
following  month,  in  honor  of  the  God  of  the  Church  or  Rome.  "  Your  God  is  ia 
the  Heavens,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "where  he  doeth  according  to  His  will,  and  is 
jealous  of  His  own  glory."  The  Reformed  of  Gemozac,  says  Crottet,  conformed  to 
the  invitation  of  Louis  Gibert,  and  though  there  were  two  companies  of  dragoons 
in  Gemozac,  they  spread  nothing  in  front  of  their  houses.  Each  householder  was 
fined  six  livres,  afterwards  reduced  one-half,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  Wardens,  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  Catholic  Church. — Crottet^  221. 

:t:Coquerel,  II.,  228.     Also,  Lett,  du  Past.  Eticnne  Gibert,  in  Coquerel,  p.  363. 

§July  14,  1756. 
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by  the  same  Intendant  against  the  Minister,  Gibert,  "  duly 
held  and  convicted  of  having  performed  the  functions  of 
Minister  for  many  years  in  the  province  of  Saintonge; 
with  having  convoked  and  held  assemblies  of  religionists; 
with  having  preached;  celebrated  the  Supper,  baptisms 
and  marriages."  He  was  condemned  to  the  gibbet  after 
submitting  to  this  singular  procedure.  He  must  be  con- 
ducted to  the  principal  gate  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, "and  there,  with  head  uncovered,  on  his  knees, 
say  and  declare,  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  that  he 
liad  wickedly,  and  as  ill-advised,  performed  the  aforesaid 
functions  of  the  ministry,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  Majesty."  The  nephew  of  the  Minister, 
Stephen  Gibert,  must  assist  at  the  execution  of  his  uncle, 
and  then  be  conducted  to  the  gallies.  The  Protestants, 
Gentelot  de  Sainte-Foy,  and  Belrieu  de  la  Grace,  convicted 
of  having  accompanied  the  Minister  Gibert,  nightly,  and 
of  having  menaced,  with  their  pistols,  the  cavaliers  who 
would  seize  them,  were  condemned  to  prison,  and  Andrew 
Bonfils  was  banished.  Happily,  the  persons  accused  had 
fled.  De  Belrieu  had  died.  "His  memory  must  abide  sup- 
pressed." The  Intendant  did  not  fail  to  take  possession  of 
their  goods,  not  being  able  to  seize  their  persons.  This 
accounts  for  the  note  of  Paul  Rabaut  in  his  journal: 
"  The  Pastor,  Gibert,  is  exposing  himself  greatly  in  Sain- 
tonge." The  courageous  and  zealous  Minister  survived  a 
long  time  this  barbarous  sentence.* 

Despairing,  however,  of  finding  liberty  of  worship  in  his 
own  land,  he  conceived  the  project,  which  could  hardly  be 
universally  carried  into  execution,  of  an  extensive  expatria- 
tion of  his  fellow- worshippers  to  foreign  countries.  His 
plan  was  to  make  this  known  at  Versailles,  to  show  that 
the  way  was  open,  and  to  hold  it  up  in  terror  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  persecutions  should  recommence. 


*  Coquerel,  II.,  pp.  228, 229. 
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Gibert,  in  the  year  1763,  left  France  for  England,  and 
negotiated  with  the  English  Government  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  colonists  to  Carolina.  His  memorial  was  read  in 
Council  July  6,  1763,  praying  for  a  tract  of  thirty  square 
miles  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  between  Puris- 
burg  and  Fort  Moore.  This  memorial  was  for  substance 
granted.  By  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  various 
provinces  in  France,  two  hundred  and  twelve  persons, 
having  hastily  converted  their  effects  into  money,  com- 
menced their  travels  in  small  numbers  from  Languedoc, 
Hainault,  and  Montrevel,  and  from  the  Kiver  Loire,  pur- 
suing their  way  in  secret,  and  often  by  night.  On  the  2d 
of  August  they  reach  their  vessel,  and  after  a  stormy  pas- 
sage arrive  in  England,  and  collect  at  their  rendezvous  at 
Plymouth.  On  January  25th,  1764,  they  set  sail  from 
Plymouth,  and  are  twice  driven  back.  On  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary they  set  sail  once  more,  and  on  the  14tli  of  April 
land  at  Charleston,  and  are  accommodated  in  barracks 
furnished  by  the  town.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  the  18th  of  April,  three  days  after  their  arrival,  at  which 
time  their  bounty  lands,  varying  from  three  hundred  to 
one  hundred  acres  each,  were  assigned  them.  His  Majesty, 
George  HI.,  had  taken  them  under  his  particular  protec- 
tion, supported  them  from  his  privy  purse,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  on  their  arrival.  They 
were  to  be  settled  on  a  township  of  the  best  unoccupied 
land,  and  absolved  from  quit-rents  for  ten  years.  They 
sent  up  a  party  to  explore  the  country  and  select  a  site  for 
a  town,  who  soon  returned  to  make  their  report.  In  July, 
two  parties  of  the  settlers  set  out  from  Charleston,  and 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  in  Abbeville  District 
(which  was  named  from  Abbeville  in  France).  Another 
party  reached  the  spot  in  ^N'ovember.  A  township  was 
surveyed  for  them  by  Patrick  Calhoun,  including  twenty- 
six  thousand  acres  on  both  sides  of  Little  River,  with  a 
town  of  eight  hundred  acres,  which  they  called  New  Bor- 
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deaux,  after  Bordeaux  in  France,  from  which  some  of  them 
came.  A  palisade  fort  *  was  also  erected,  overlooking  the 
town,  as  a  protection  from  the  Indians,  and  vineyard  lots 
of  four  acres  each  were  laid  out  in  the  vicinity. 

The  settlement  was  commenced  under  Rev.  Mr.  Boutiton, 
one  of  their  pastors,  Mr.  Gibert  having  remained  some 
months  in  Charleston  and  its  vicinity.  This  Mr.  Boutiton 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  and  officiated, 
at  least  occasionally,  in  clerical  services.  Mr.  Gibert  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  regarded  as  their  spiritual 
leader.  They  had  a  regular  organized  Church,  kept  a  bap- 
tismal registry,  and  faithfully  maintained  religious  worship. 
Their  beloved  and  noble  leader,  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  the 
well-known  and  distinguished  "Pastor  of  the  desert,"  died 
in  August,  1773,  aged  fifty-one.  His  life,  though  not  long, 
was  an  eventful  one,  characterized  with  great  energy  and 
devoted  zeal.  To  have  braved  the  bitter  persecutions  of 
malignant  enemies  for  so  many  years — to  have  sustained 
the  faith  of  the  afflicted  children  of  "the  Church  beneath 
the  Cross"  in  his  own  native  land — to  have  escaped  the 
snares  laid  for  him  there — to  have  transplanted  a  colony  of 
those  persecuted  saints  in  the  American  wilderness,  where 
their  descendants  still  reside,  and  to  have  watched  over 
this  colony  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence — was  ac- 
complishing far  more  than  falls  ordinarily  to  the  most 
chosen  servants  of  God.  The  choice  library  which  he 
brought  with  him  shows  his  cultivated  tastes.  It  was  dis- 
tributed, after  his  death,  among  his  descendants,  and 
though  his  manuscripts,  and  many  valuable  volumes,  have 
perished,  enough  yet  remain  as  memorials  of  a  man  to  be 
had  in  long  remembrance.  He  left  a  widow  and  three 
small  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  died 
unmarried.  His  youngest  daughter,  Louise,  who  was  about 
six  years  old  at  her  father's  death,  married  William  Peti- 
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gru,  and  was  the  mother  of  Capt.  Thomas  Petigru,  of  the 
United  States  I^avy,  recently  deceased,  and  of  Hon.  James 
L.  Petigru,  of  Charleston,  whose  family  are  the  only  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gibert.  The  other  daughter 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Finley,  and  died  leaving  'an  infant 
son,  John  Louis.  He  grew  up  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  but  died  while  a  student  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  and  his  remains  were  recently  removed  by  the 
students  of  that  College  to  the  Elmwood  Cemetery,  near 
Columbia,  out  of  respect  to  an  honorable  family,  and  to 
that  distinguished  "Pastor  of  the  Desert,"  of  "the  Church 
under  the  Cross,"  Jean  Louis  Gibert.  His  nephew,  [ac- 
cording to  Coquerel,  but  "his  brother,"  according  to  Mo- 
ragne,*]  Etienne  Gibert,  who  was  also  educated  at  Lau- 
sanne, migrated  to  England,  and  was  Minister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  a  book  of  criticisms 
on  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  were  there  published.  Another 
nephew,  Pierre  Gibert,  was  taken  to  England  by  Etienne 
Gibert,  and  there  partially  educated.  He  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  uncle,  and  became  an  Elder  of  the 
Church  at  Hopewell,  and  subsequently  of  the  Church  at 
Willington,  and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  Another,  Simon  Gibert, 
we  have  met  with  in  history,  as  Pastor  of  Bas  Languedoc, 
in  France.  Peter  Gibert  was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution^ 
and  is  still  represented  by  numerous  descendants,  among 
whom  are  three  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


*  We  are  indebted  for  the  American  history  of  this  family  to  the  excellent  ad- 
dress of  W.  C.  Moragne,  Esq.,  delivered  at  New  Bordeaux,  Nov.  11,  1854,  being 
the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Trench  Protestants  at  that  place. 
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A  little  child  receives  its  father's  teachings  with  unques- 
tioning  faith.  Its  own  love  is  a  guarantee  of  the  parent's ; 
and  the  parent's  love  is  the  guarantee  of  truth.  'Eoy  is  its 
trustful  axiom,  "Whatever  my  father  says  is  true,"  in  the 
least  impaired,  when,  after  a  year  or  two  of  progressive 
knowledge,  it  begins  to  ask,  "In  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  and 
with  what  limitations  ?"  for,  in  process  of  time,  it  discovers 
that  what  was  perfectly  true  to  its  infantile  conception,  is 
not  all  the  truth  to  be  discerned  by  its  maturer  reason. 

The  Church  of  God,  which  was  once  a  little  child  in  the 
knowledge  of  physics  and  psychology,  though  less  so,  per- 
haps, than  our  boastful  moderns  maintain,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  otherwise  in  spirit,  sustains  very  nearly  such  a 
relation  to  the  precious  doctrine  of  the  body's  final  resur- 
rection. Our  Heavenly  Father  told  us,  long  since,  in  the 
infancy  of  our  faith,  not  to  be  afraid  of  death, — that  it  is 
not  what,  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  it  seems  to  be,  the  end  of  our 
bodily  being, — that  it  is  only  a  "sleep,"  and  that  after  a 
certain  period  of  repose  passed  in  the  grave,  these  same 
bodies  shall  awake  to  light  and  to  immortal  life.  Or,  if  this 
is  not  taught  in  so  many  words,  it  seems  to  be  ;  for  this  is 
the  substance  of  this  teaching,  when  interpreted  according 
to  its  first  and  most  obvious  meaning.  Now,  we  believe 
what  he  says;  we  believe  every  word  of  it;  and  the  more 
earnest  our  love,  the  more  firm  our  faith ;  but,  remember- 
ing the  rule  of  our  opening  childhood,  and  remembering, 
too,  that  language  is  to  be  rightly  interpreted  only  by  its 
evident  intentions,  we  are  inclined,  after  having  made  some 
little  progress  in  knowledge,  to  pause  and  ask,  In  what 
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sense  is  his  language  true  ?  and  with  what  limitations  ? 
Shall  we  understand  it  as  we  did  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
world's  childhood  ?  Or,  conscious  that,  though  children, 
yet  we  are,  as  a  generation,  "older  than  our  fathers,"  and 
possessed  of  knowledge  which  they  had  not,  shall  we  com- 
pare this  truth  with  other  truths  given'  to  us,  and  thus 
modify  our  former  conceptions  ?     All  truth  is  of  God. 

We  shall  hetter  understand  the  posture  of  the  subject  by 
taking  a  rapid  survey  of  its  history.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection, — one  of  the  sweetest  to  the  pious  in  prospect 
of  death,  and  one  of  the  most  comforting  to  those  who  lay 
their  loved  ones  in  the  grave, — is  peculiar  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  earliest  announcement  of  it,  in  such  terms 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  import,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
language  of  "the  evangelical  prophet,"  where  he  says 
(Is.  26  :  19):  "The  dead  even  shall  live;  together  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth 
shall  cast  out  the  dead."  The  next,  and  only  other  satis- 
factory passage,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (12  :  2) :  "Many  of  them  [or,  the  multitude  of  them] 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake ;  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt." It  will  no  doubt  be  painful  to  many  to  learn  that 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Job  19  :  25-27,  beginning  with 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  constituting  a 
part  of  the  impressive  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof  text  on  this  subject, 
since  it  is  given  up  by  the  great  body  of  learned  men  (in- 
cluding Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton, 
Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  many  others,)  as  not  touching  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  all.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  worthy  of  note  by  the  biblical  student,  that  throughout 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books,  not  the  first  allu- 
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sion  to  the  general  resurrection  occurs.*  What  ideas  may- 
have  been' excited  by  the  bodily  translations  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  or  whether  any  ideas  whatever  on  the  subject  were 
entertained  for  the  three  thousand  years  preceding  Isaiah's 
day,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  however, 
and  the  opening  of  the  N'ew,  the  doctrine  of  a  partial,  if  not 
a  general,  resurrection,  seems  to  have  become  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  find  traces  of  this  fact  in 
a  postscript  to  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  Septuagint,  dating 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ:  "But  it 
is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again  with  those  whom  the 
Lord  raises."  Also,  in  2d  Maccabees,  7  :  14,  (written 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  concerning 
current  events,)  where  one  of  the  seven  brothers,  martyred 
by  Antiochus,  is  represented  as  saying  to  him,  "It  is  good, 
being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from  God  to 
be  raised  up  again  by  Him:  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no 
resurrection  to  life." 

The  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day  were  divided  in  their 
opinions.  The  Sadducees,  who  professed  to  be  guided  in 
their  faith  by  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  without  regard 
to  traditional  interpretations,  and  particularly  to  believe  in 
the  writings  of  Moses,  who  says  nothing  on  this  subject, 
rejected  utterly,  or  at  least  disputed,  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  while  the  Pharisees,  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve in  "the  resurrection  of  the  just,'"  (to  the  exclusion,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,)  held  at  the 
same  time  such  gross  opinions  about  the  continuance  in 
another  world  of  the  relations  existing  in  this,  as  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  just  ridicule  of  their  opponents. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  this  doc- 


*  This  does  not  consist  with  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  quoted  by  the  author 
himself  (see  below,  page  488),  from  Luke  20:  87 — "Now  that  the  dead  are  raised, 
even  Moses  shewed  at  the  bush,"  etc.,  etc. — [Eds.  S.  P.  R.] 
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trine  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  that  it  has  constituted 
an  article  of  faith  in  every  Christian  Church  from  that  day 
to  the  present.  Most  of  the  Churches  have  contented 
themselves  with  using  the  language  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
"I  believe  in  *  *  *  *  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
Others,  however,  go  farther.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
published  in  1563,  says,  ^'My  body  [or,  my  flesh]  also  being 
raised  by  the  power  of  Christ,  shall  be  united  with  my  soul, 
and  be  like  the  glorious  body  of  Christ."  The  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  1618,  representing  the  Churches  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  of  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries,  expressed  themselves  thus:  "For  all  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  earth,  and  their  souls  joined 
and  united  with  their  projwr  bodies,  in  which  they  formerly 
lived."  But  by  no  Church  has  the  doctrine  been  enunciated 
with  greater  fullness  and  precision  than  our  own,  both  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  in  the  Larger  Catechism.  In 
the  first  of  these  (Chap.  32,  Art.  2)  it  is  said,  "At  the  last 
day,  such  as  are  alive  shall  not  die,  but  be  changed ;  and 
all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self-same  bodies,  and 
none  other,  although  with  different  qualities,  which  shall  be 
united  again  with  their  souls  for  ever." 

With  these  time-honored  decisions  of  the  Church,  Chris- 
tians generally  have  appeared  to  be  content.  Occasionally, 
however,  men  of  restless  minds,  dissatisfied  with  the 
grounds  on  which  these  decisions  have  been  based,  and 
stimulated  by  new  discoveries,  real  or  supposed,  in  the 
physical  sciences,  have  called  in  question  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  to  understand  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  for  ability, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  failure,  is  the  late  eminent  Prof. 
Bush.  In  the  years  1844  and  1845  he  put  forth  two  books 
("Anastasis"  and  "The  Soul"),  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  prove,  first  by  a  "Rational  Argument"  and  then  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  to  be  expected  no  resurrection, 
either  general  or  particular,  in  the  usually  received  accep- 
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tation  of  the  term — that  the  body  to  be  reunited  with  the 
•soul,  in  the  future  state,  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  one  com- 
mitted to  the  grave,  but  that  it  is  the  psyche  (0t>/>?)  or  psy- 
chical body  "which  constitutes  the  inner  essential  vitality 
of  our  present  bodies,  and  lives  again  in  another  world, 
because  it  cannot  die," — that  this  physical  body  is  not  raised 
up  from  the  grave,  but  is  "developed,  by  a  natural  law, 
from  the  material  body  at  death," — and  that  what  we  are 
to  expect  in  the  resurrection  is,  not  a  change  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  that  at  the  instant  of  each  per- 
son's death  the  psyche,  or  vital  principle,  "which  conjointly 
(with  the  intelligence)  constitute  the  essence  of  the  man," 
goes  forth  from  the  body.  The  scheme  of  the  unfortunate 
philosopher  was,  however,  so  gross  a  departure  from  the 
manifest  teachings  of  that  volume  on  which  the  pious  rely 
more  confidently  than  on  any  deductions  of  mere  reason, 
that  few  persons,  except  himself,  appear  to  have  been  led 
away  by  his  error.  The  theory  has  in  a  great  measure  died 
with  its  author. 

And  yet  the  agreement  among  Christians  upon  this  in- 
teresting point  is  more  seeming  than  real.  The  main  doc- 
trine, that  Ihere  is  to  be  a  final,  general  resurrection,  is  con- 
ceded by  mai:^  as  a  plain  teaching  of  Revelation,  as  well 
as  of  the  Church  catholic;  while  the  question,  "With 
what  body  shall  we  come  ?"  involving  largely  the  substance 
of  the  main  doctrine,  is  still  discussed  with  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Indeed,  a  close  examination  of  the*  terms, 
quoted  from  the  above  cited  Confessions,  will  reveal  the 
fact  that,  admitting,  with  perfect  sincerity,  their  authority, 
both  theological  and  exegetical,  their  indefiniteness  is  such 
(perhaps  intentionally)  as  to  admit  of  widely  different  in- 
terpretations. 

An  ancient  Pharisee,  for  instance,  might  have  said,  in 
the  language  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  /  believe  that 
our  bodies  being  raised  shall  be  united  with  our  souls  ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,    "  The  dead  shall  he  raised 
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out  of  the  earthy  and  their  souls  joined  and  united  with  their 
proper  bodies,  in  which  they  formerly  lived,''  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  own  Confession,  "  TAe  dead  shall  he  raised  with  the 
self -same  bodies,  and  none  other ;''  and  yet  it  is  well  known 
tliat  they  held  some  grave  errors  in  connection,  which  our 
Saviour  in  part  corrected,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
"the  children  of  the  resurrection  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God."  The 
grosser  forms  of  this  error  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  Church ;  still  its  germ  manifestly  exists,  and  ex- 
hibits itself  under  many  refined,  though  it  may  not  be 
harmless,  forms. 

A  second  phase  in  popular  opinion  has  beefi  brought 
about  by  modern  discoveries  in  physiology.  A  few  genera- 
tions back,  no  one  conceived  the  possibiUty  of  a  person's 
having  more  than  one  body  during  his  earthly  life.  But 
the  fact  is  now  universally  familiar,  that  we  change  our 
bodies  as  we  do  our  garments,  only  not  quite  so  suddenly 
or  so  perceptibly;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  three-score 
and  ten  years  allotted  to  man,  the  change  may  occur  as 
many  as  ten  times.  The  question,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
Which  of  these  ten  complete  bodies  is  to  be  the  body  raised  up 
at  the  last  day  ? 

If  it  is  replied,  the  last  one  worn,  then  there  arise  other 
difficulties.  This  "last  body"  is  known  in  some  instances 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  other  "last  bodies."  A 
ship's  ci^ew,  for  instance,  are  driven  to  the  horrid  necessity 
of  cannibalism.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  one  of  the 
men,  whose  body  is  composed  in  part  of  the  "last  body" 
of  his  comrade,  falls  a  second  victim.  The  process  is  con- 
tinued; and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  whose  bodies 
are  composed  of  the  compound  and  recompounded  bodies 
of  those  devoured,  are  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  "Who,  by 
any  conceivable  mode  of  reasoning,  can  disentangle  from 
this  hopeless  intricacy  the  "my  body"  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism, — the  "proper  body"  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, — or 
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the  ''self-same  body,  and  none  other,''  of  our  own  Confes- 
sion ?  It  is  manifest  that,  if  by  these  terms  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  entire  last  body  of  each,  the  propositions  involve 
an  absurdity,  ^or  is  this  all.  It  were  easy  to  show,  on 
sound  chemical  principles,  that  the  dissolved  elements  of 
our  material  structure  escape  from  the  grave,  are  borne  by 
winds  and  waters  in  boundless  diffusion  over  the  earth's 
surface,  and  become  incorporated  into  thousands  of  plants, 
tTie  food  of  men  and  beasts,  or  are  received  by  the  lungs 
into  the  blood,  and  thence  into  the  solid  structure  of  other 
human  beings ;  so  that  there  is  probably  not  an  individual 
on  earth  whose  body  is  not  in  part  composed  of  elements 
that  belonged  in  turn  to  the  last  bodies  of  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  of  the  race.     The  thought  bewilders. 

For  this  last  difficulty,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  resur- 
rection-body will  be  composed  of  so  much  and  no  more  of 
its  former  materials  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  consciousness 
of  identity.  We  will  just  take  a  peep  into  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  human  frame,  besides  its  organized  (or,  more 
correctly,  its  organizzn^)  vitality — "the  psychical  body,"  or 
"essential  vitality,"  of  Prof.  Bush — is  composed  of  certain 
substances  well  known  to  chemistry,  the  principal  of  which 
are  carbon,  lime,  potash,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  etc.  But  can  livfie  think?  Can  potash  be 
conscious  ?  Can  any  aggregation  or  combination  of  these 
inert  substances  be  made  to  know  any  thing  of  identity? 
Of  course  not.  Then  the  identification  spoken  of  must  be 
the  act  of  the  intelligent  soul,  and  not  the  act  of  the  mate- 
rial body.  But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
soul's  identifying  its  former  body  ?  That  it  shall  recognize 
certain  long-scattered  particles  of  carbon,  lime,  iron,  etc., 
as  being  the  identical  lime  and  carbon  which  once  composed 
its  earthly  house  ?  Scarcely ;  for  every  atom  of  any  one 
substance  is  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  every  other  of  the 
same  substance,  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  future 
body,  one  particle  would  suit  as  well  as  another,  and  be  as 
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much  the  suhject  of  identification.  It  is  not  the  mere  mat- 
ter, viewed  in  any  form  we  will,  that  can  constitute  the 
body  to  be  finally  identified.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied 
with  any  conception  of  "body,"  in  this  connection,  that  does 
not  include  the  idea  of  vital  organism.  But  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  this  essential  endowment  of  the  animal  nature 
survives  death  and  continues  its  existence  through  the  lapse 
of  ages,  until  evoked  from  the  grave  by  the  returning  soul? 
Assuredly  not — at  least  in  the  only  aspect  of  the  case  ac- 
knowledged by  science;  for,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  man 
wdiich  seems  to  come  to  an  end,  it  is  his  animal  vitality; 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  in  him  which  is  dissoluble,  and 
actually  dissolved  in  the  grave,  it  is  his  animal  organiza- 
tion. The  whole  structure,  so  far  as  the  solid  and  gaseous 
substances,  above  mentioned,  are  concerned,  becomes 
resolved  into  its  chemical  elements,  and  these  elements 
having  served  one  of  their  many  purposes  in  constituting 
his  material  bod}^,  are  called  to  serve  other  purposes,  and 
probably  to  constitute  other  bodies,  ere  the  day  of  the  general 
resurrection.  Then,  ivhat  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  soul's 
identification  ?  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  it  cannot  be 
inert  elementary  matter.  It  cannot  be  the  extinct  animal 
organization.     The  question  still  is,  What  ? 

In  thus  pursuing  the  subject,  under  the  guidance  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  we  find  ourselves  getting  into  deep  waters; 
but  still  able  to  touch  bottom,  and  feeling  that  we  have  not 
forsaken  "the  Rock,"  let  us  for  security  return  to  where 
that  Hock  is  more  plainly  manifest.  What  say  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  on  the  suhject  of  the  resarrection-hody  ? 

The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  in  part 
considered.  The  passage  in  Job,  we  arc  informed  by  those 
to  wdiose  judgment  wq  bow,  is  inadmissible  as  a  proof-text, 
and  in  referring  to  the  others  (Ps.  71  :  20  ;  Ezek.  37 ;  Is. 
26  :  19,  and  Dan.  12  :  2)  we  ascertain  that  whatever  they 
may  tell  us  of  a  resurrection  to  be  expected,  they  shed  no 
light  upon  the  particular  point  in  question. 
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What  may  we  glean  from  the  language  o^  Him,  who,  on 
all  points  of  truth  and  duty,  spake  as  never  man  spake  ? 
Selecting  only  such  passages  as  may  give  us  light,  we  come 
first  to  John  5  :  21-29  :  "As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead  and  quickeneth  them,  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom 
he  will.  *  *  *  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  *  *  *  All  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
In  this  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection,  we  are  taught 
that  in  the  resurrection-hody  we  are  to  expect  something 
which  had  heen  deposited  in  the  grave — which  had  been 
regarded  as  dead — yet  which  had  been  so  preserved  in  ex- 
istence *  that  it  was  capable  finally  of  being  vitalized  and 
of  changing  place.  Again,  John  11  :  11-26  :  "  Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of 
sleep.  *  *  *  Lazarus  is  dead.  *  *  *  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again.  *  *  *  I  am  the  resurrection  (i.  e.  of  those  already 
dead)  and  the  life  (i.  e.  of  those  who  are  yet  to  die) ;  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  (i.  e. 
in  the  body),  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."t 
In  these  words  of  our  Saviour  we  have  an  instance  of  that 
sweet  thought  (recorded  first  in  Dan.  12  :  2),  so  often  re- 
peated by  the  early  Christians,  and  even  yet  embalmed  in 
our  word  cemetery,  or  sleeping  place,  that,  "In  the  language 
of  heaven,  death  is  the  sleep  of  the  pious,"  (Bengel,)  and 
we  may  gather  from  it  the  hint,  elsewhere  more  fully  ex- 
panded, that,  as  in  sleep  the  vitality  is  not  extinct,  but  only 
dormant,  and  capable  of  being  reawakened,  so  in  death,  the 
resurrection-body,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  wholly  de- 


*  "The  restoration  of  life  to  the  body  is  one  day  to  take  place,  in  virtue  of  the 
immanent  principle  of  the  new  life  which  proceeds  from  Christ."     Tholuck  in  loco. 

f  Compare  this  passage  with  Rom.  8  :  11, — "  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'''' 
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prived  of  its  existence  as  a  body,  but  is  only  in  a  state  of 
transitional   repose   between   one   period   of  activity   and 
another.      Again,   Mat.  22  :  23-33,  Mark  12  :  18-27,  and 
Luke  20  :   27-38,   on  that  occasion,  when  the  Sadducees, 
who  disputed'the  doctrine  of  the  body's  resurrection,  came 
to  the  Saviour  proposing  that  conjectural  case  of  a  woman 
with  seven  husbands,  which  the  Pharisees,  with  their  gross 
ideas  on  the  subject,  found  so  difficult  to  answer,  he  replied, 
*'The  children  of  this  world  (i.  e.  persons  in  the  present 
life)  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  but  the  children 
of  the  resurrection  (or  persons  in  the  future  state,  after  the 
reunion  of  soul  and  body,)  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  (wc  ayytkoi^  Mat.  and  Mark) 
of  God  in  heaven  ;  neither  can  the}^  die  any  more,  for  they 
are  equal  unto  the  angels  {iGayyehn^  Luke  20  :  37).     ^N'ow,  that 
the  dead  are  (i.  e.  to  be)  raised,  even  Moses  shewed  at  the 
bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.     For  he  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living:    for  all  live  unto  Him.'' 
The  following  remark,  made  by  the  prince  of  commenta- 
tors, quoted  above,  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  although  out 
of  its  appropriate  place  (Bengel's  Gnomon,  John  11  :  15) : 
"It  is  beautifully  in  accordance  with  the  divine  decorum, 
that  we  never  read  of  any  one  continuing  dead  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the   Lord  of  life.''     Our  Saviour  teaches  us  that 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  and  that 
in  a  certain  and  important  sense  the  Abraham,  and  the 
Isaac,  and 'the  Jacob,  that  are  to  be  after  the  resurrection, 
even  now  live  with  Ilim.     They  are  not  dead.     He  also 
teaches  that  "the  children  of  the  resurrection"  shall  be 
''Hike  the  angels,"  in  this  respect,  that  the  relation  of  sex 
shall  no  longer  exist;  and  that  they  shall  be  '^ equal  to  the 
angels,"  in  this  other  respect,  that  they  shall  not  be  subject 
to  bodily  death,   which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they 
shall  undergo  radical  changes  in  their  bodily  structure,  ap- 
petites and  liabilities. 
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Putting  together,  fiow,  in  one  connected  view  tlie  facta 
concerning  the  resurrection-hody,  given  to  us  hy  our  Great 
Master,  we  learn :      "  .  ::    -  ■'■  •  .  ':  v:;-v.  -  \hh^m'^^:^^ 

1.  That,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  event,  known  as  the 
general  resurrection,  there  shall  emerge  from  "the  grave" 
a  something  deposited  there,  and  called  "dead;" 

2.  That,  however,  it  is  not  dead,  since  it  "lives  unto  God;" 
hut  it  is  in  that  state  which  may  properly  he  called  "  sleep," 
and  from  which  it  can  be  awakened ;  and  •>*  > 

3.  That  the  future  body  shall  be  radically  different  from 
the  present  body  in  its  structure,  appetites  and  powers, 
being  in  these  made  "like  the  angels,"  or  "equal  to  the 
angels."  *       .  t 

And  now,  with  these  hints  as  to  the  character  of  the 
resurrection-body,  gained  from  the  lips  of  The  Great 
Teacher,  let  us  compare  the  teachings  of  those  who,  though 
infinitely  inferior  to  Him  in  personal  authority,  were  com- 
missioned to  speak  in  His  name,  and  to  unfold  more  fully 
His  doctrines,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Paraclete.- 

1.  The  central  thought,  imbedded  in  the  language  of  our 
Lord  to  Martha,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  etc., 
(that  the  bo Jy  laid  in  the  grave  is  not  wholly  dead,  but  that 
there  is  an  occult  vitality  kept  up  some  where,)  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  other  passages  besides  that  already  quoted 
from  Eom.  8  :  11.  It  is  glanced  at  by  the  Apostle  in  Col. 
3  :  4,  where  he  says,  "When  Christ,  who  is  ourlife  (both of 
soul  and  body),  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 
Him  in  glory;"  and  also  in  1  Thes.  5  :  16,  "Christ  died 
for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  (i.  e.  whether  we  are 
bodily  alive  or  dead),  we  should  live  together  with  Him." 
The  allusion,  in  these  passages,  to  an  extra-natural  energy 
pervading  the  dead  body  is,  however,  so  obscure  that  we 
only  notice  it  and  pass  on.  ^ 

2.  The  prophetic  fact  implied  in  the  language  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  that  very  great  changes  shall 
take  place  in  the  future  body,  is  repeated  by  the  Apostles, 
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Paul  and  John,  with  an  important  addition  which  was  not 
possible  in  our  Saviour's  day.  Christ  "  shall  change  our' 
vile  body,"  says  Paul  (Phil.  3  :  21),  "that  it  may  be  fash- 
ioned like  unto  His  glorious  body."  "Beloved,"  says  the 
Apostle  John  (1  John  3  :  2),  "it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  The 
glorious  body  of  Christ  is  the  type  on  w^hich  our  glorified 
bodies  shall  be  constructed.  As  he  is,  so,  only  in  an  infe- 
rior degree,  shall  we  be.  Some  persons,  in  commenting 
upon  this  passage,  seem  to  think  that  they  «,re  warranted 
from  it  to  depict  the  future  body  as  being  one  like  that 
which  was  assumed  by  Christ  in  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, or  like  that  which  was  seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalyp- 
tic vision.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  worthy  of  being 
remembered  by  those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  that  the 
same  John,  who  witnessed  the  transfiguration,  and  to  whom 
the  glorious  vision  in  th$  Isle  of  Patmos  was  given,  says, 
"Beloved,  we  [i.  e  you  and  /]  know  not  what  ice  shall  he,'" 
It  is  not  reasonable,  'therefore,  to  hold  that  the  glorious 
body  of  Christ,  seen  in  either  of  these  cases,  is  to  be  the 
type  of  ours.  What  is  to  be  its  shape  or  appearance,  John 
says,  "We  know  not." 

3.  The. richest  mine,  however,  in  which  we  may  dig  for 
thoughts  upon  this  subject  is  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Co- 
rinthians. In  that  is  embodied  all  that  is  elsewhere  implied, 
and  with  an  eloquent  fullness,  that  leaves  upon  every  mind 
the  sense  of  satisfaction.  But  even  in  this  rich  mine  we 
must  gather  humbly  and  cautiously,  for  two  reasons  :  First, 
because  it  is  probably  not  within  the  power  of  human  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  things  that  belong  to  the  unseen 
world ;  and  secondly,  because  at  the  very  outset  of  his  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  "the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,"  in 
reply  to  a  supposed  trifler,  who  asks  the  question,  "How 
are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?" 
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says,  "Thou  fool."  But,  inquiring  cautiously,  we  find  some 
hints  of  a  most  yaluable  character. 

(1.)  Verse  36:  ''That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die."  The  figure  here  used,  and  kept  up  through 
most  of  what  is  said,  is,  that  the  body  is  a  seed.  It  possesses 
an  innate  vitality.  Its  dissolution  and  alteration  of  parte,  so 
far  from  being  a  real  death,  is  only  the  prelude  and  prog- 
nostication of  a  glorious  development.  This,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  only  the  repetition,  under  another  form,  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  our  Lord  to  Martha,  "  He  that  liveth 
and  beheveth  in  me  shall  never  (iie."      ' 

(2.)  Verse  37:  ''Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall 
be."  The  body  that  shall  emerge  from  the  grave  shall  not 
be  the  same,  except  in  part — in  very  small  part — with  that 
deposited  there.  The  body  placed  in  the  grave  is  the  germ ; 
the  resurrection-body  is  the  development  of  that  germ  by 
the  addition  of  elements  not  found  in  the  seed  itself. 

(3.)  Verse  38:  "God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him,  and  to  every  ^eed  his  own  body."  Each  human  body 
placed  in  the  ground,  like  each  seed,  will  be  developed  ac- 
cording to  its  distinguishing  idiosyncracies.  The  two 
bodies  (that  buried  and  that  raised)  shall  be  the  same,  just 
as  the  seed  put  in  the  ground  is  the  same  with  the  stem, 
leaf,  fiower  and  fruit  of  the  mature  plant ;  but  they  shall 
differ  in  substance,  configuration,  adaptedness,  and  mpde 
of  existence.* 

(4.)  Verses  39,  40:  "All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.  *  * 


r 


*  It  is  possible  to  find  in  this  language  the  obscure  hint  of  a  future  recognition. 
The  idea  has  been  expressed  by  a  learned  writer,  that  every  angelic  and  other 
heavenly  being  is  a  species  complete  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a  distinct  creative 
product,  without  parentage  or  posterity.  If,  therefore,  in  the  isangelic  condition  of 
the  resurrection-body  we  are  to  regard  each  individual  as  a  species,  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  specific  development  of  the  future 
body  may  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  known  idiosyncracies  of  the  earthly  seed,  that 
each  person  who  knew  another  in  this  life  should  be  able  to  recognize  his  develop- 
ment in  the  other. 
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There  are  bodies  celestial  and  bodies  terrestial."  N"ot  only 
may  the  same  substance  differ  in  texture,  as  do  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flesh,  but  also  in  impressiveness  of  appearance, 
as  do  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth — which  are  all  mate- 
rial, but  as  different  in  aspect  as  a  stone  on  earth  is  from  a 
star  in  the  sky.         f 

(5.)  Verse  42:  "So,  also,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption." 
"Corruption,"  perishableness,  dissolubility,  is  as  true  of 
what  is  mortal  as  of  what  is  dead.  "Incorruption,"  the 
antithesis  of  this,  if  construed  as  the  attribute  of  a  material 
structure,  such  as  seems  to  be  all  along  implied,  is  strictly 
predicable,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  that  only  which  is  un- 
compounded.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  Paul,  being  continually  taught  in  the  philosophy  of  that 
day.  The  teaching  of  the  text,  therefore,  may  be  that  the 
future  body  shall  be  marked  with  elementary  simplicity, 
possibly  constructed  of  some  uncompounded,  and  therefore 
indissoluble,  substance.  It  certainly  teiaches  that  the  body 
to  be  shall  be  imperishable. 

(6.)  Verse  43:  "It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in 
glory.     It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power." 

"Sown  in  dishonor" — stripped  of  its  majesty  as  the  head 
of  the  animal  creation ;  deprived  of  its  glory  as  a  wonder- 
ful machine,  and  rendered  offensive  to  the  eye ;  banished, 
like  a  felon,  from  society,  fettered  with  grave  clothes,  and 
condemned  to  a  cell.  "It  is  raised  in  glory" — released 
from  its  prison ;  redeemed  from  its  fetters  ;  endowed  with 
more  beauty  and  majesty  than  was  possible  for  it  on  earth; 
and  become  resplendent  with  the  imparted  glory  of  Christ. 
(Phil.  3  :  21.) 

"  Sown  in  weakness."  It  never  was  capable  of  falfilling 
the  higher  behests  of  the  spirit,  and  now  it  can  fulfil  none. 
"  The  weakness  which  belonged  to  it  in  life,  is  perfected 
in  death."     (Hodge.)     "It  is  raised  in  power," — "instinct 
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with  energy," — endowed,  possibly,  with  "new  senses,"  *  or 
"with  faculties  of  which  we  have  now  no  conception,"  f — ^ 
thing  of  power,  not  liable  to  accidents  of  injury  or  dissolu- 
tion, and  capable  of  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  every  demand 
made  upon  it  by  the  immortal  spirit. 

(7.)  Verse  44 :  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  (i.  e.  an  animal)  body," 
consisting  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones, — a  body  that  must 
breathe,  and  that  without  breath  must  die, — a  body  moulded 
by  the  organic  life  to  suit  the  necessities  of  food,  repose,  and 
reproduction.  "It  is  raised  a  spiritual  body" — one  that 
need  not  breathe,  since  it  is  breath  of  itself, | — a  body  that 
never  hungers,  nor  thirsts ;  that  is  never  weary,  nor  repro- 
duces its  kind ;  a  body  that  is  moulded  by  the  organizing 
energy  within  it  out  of  such  materials,  and  wrought  by  it 
into  such  shape,  as  shall  suit  the  spirit. 

(8.)  Verse  50 :  "  Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  neither  doth 
corruption  inherit  incorruption."  The  words  "flesh  and 
blood"  constitute  a  paraphasis  of  definite  significaucy ;  and 
in  this  passage  they  are  evidently  used  to  mean  "the  body  as 
now  constituted,"  (Hodge,)  or  "man,  as  far  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  quickens  his  flesh."  (Bengel.)  The  earthly 
bodies  of  all,  and  even  of  those  who  are  alive  at  the  general 
resurrection,  shall  be  changed,  so  that  they  shall  be  no 
longer  "flesh  and  blood,"  but  something  not  unfit  ior  enter- 
ing the  glorious  kingdom  of  God. 

This  concludes  our  enquiry  into  the  teachings  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection-body. 
Let  us  now,  as  at  a  former  point,  gather  into  a  synoptical 
view  the  substance  of  what  we  have  gained.     We  learn, 

1.  That,  at  the  general  resurrection,  there  shall  emerge 


*  Grotius. 
f  Hodge. 

X  Alluding   to   the   meaning    of  the   original   word   (nvevfiaTCKov)^  translated 
"  spiritual." 
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from  the  grave  sometMng  that  had  been  placed  there  and 
regarded  as  dead. 

2.  That  this  dead  thing,  however,  shall  retain  thrx)ugh- 
out  its  repose  a  vitality,  extra-natural  and  occult,  continued 
in  it  by  Him  who  is  "the  resurrection  and  the  life;"  in 
consequence  of  which  its  seeming  death  is  called  "sleep." 

3.  That  this  dead  life  of  the  body,  in  its  intermediate 
state,  is  analagous  to  that  of  germinating  seed,  which  dies 
to  live,  and  which  lives  in  its  death. 

4.  As  to  the  elements  of  the  future  body  ;  that  it  shall  not 
consist  of  "flesh  and  blood,"  as  our  bodies  do  now;  and  yet 
that  it  shall  sustain  to  its  former  body  the  relation  which 
the  developed  plant  sustains  to  the  germ. 

5.  As  to  its  form  and  appearance ;  tliat  every  human  body 
shall  be  developed  according  to  rules,  not  made  known  to 
us,  ("God  giveth  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body,")  yet  rules  that  exist,  and  in  view 
of  which  we  may  conceive  a  mutual  recognition  as  possible ; 
but  that  the  future  body  may  be  no  more  like  the  present 
than  a  star  is  like  a  stone,  or  than  the  grain  of  the  harvest 
field,  or  the  beauty  of  an  opening  flower,  is  like  the  seed 
from  which  it  sprang. 

6.  As  to  its  qualities  and  capabilities,  that  it  shall  be 
iN^egativel}^, 

(1.)  No  longer  corruptible,  or  liable  to  decay  and  dis- 
solution ; 

(2.)  ]^or  dishonored  by  wearing  the  badges  of  sin; 

(3.)  Nor  inadequate  to  the  desires  of  the  spirit; 

(4.)  Nor  dependent,  by  reason  of  its  organization,  on 
breath,  food,  and  rest. 

Positively,  that  it  shall  be, 

(1.)  Forever  indissoluble ;  by  which  we  may  understand, 
constructed  out  of  some  pure,  uncompounded  substance ; 

(2.)  Endowed  with  a  majesty  and  beauty  unknown  on 
earth ; 

(3.)  Instinct    with    power, — gifted,   perhaps,   with   new 
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senses,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  tlie  utmost  demands  of  the 
spirit;  and 

(4.)  Moulded  by  the  life-giving  energy  within  to  suit  the 
then  existing  life,  as  the  bodily  organisms  are  now  moulded 
to  suit  the  animal  necessities. 

Furnished,  now,  with  light,  which  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
must  be  regarded  as  incomparably  more  reliable  than  any 
light  of  mere  philosophy,  let  us  revert  to  the  question  so 
abruptly  terminated  a  few  pages  back,  at  the  words,  "What 
shall  be  the  subject  of  the  soul's  identification  ?  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see,  it  cannot  be  inert  elementary  matter ; 
nor  extinct  animal  organization.     Then,  What?" 

Let  us  enquire  how  far  we  can  see.  What  is  matter  ? 
What  is  animal  organization  ?  To  what  extent  is  science 
able  to  pronounce  upon  them  with  such  certainty  as  to  de- 
mand a  modification  of  the  views  usually  held  by  intelli- 
gent Christians  respecting  the  resurrection-body  ? 

Look  where  we  may  through  nature,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  evidence  of  two  physical  coexistences — an  object 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  that  acts  upon  it.  That  object 
we  call  matter,  and  the  agent,  physical  force.  These  two  are 
ever  found  in  union.  We  cannot  separate  them,  even  in  our 
thoughts,  for,  when  describing  one,  we  are  compelled  to 
bring  in  the -idea  of  the  other.  Force  we  define  as  "the 
cause  of  motion,"  that  is,  in  matter;  and  matter,  we  define, 
(when  reduced  to  its  utmost  possible  simplicity,  and  its 
ultimate  essential  indication)  by  it-s  "inertia,"  which  means 
its  rela^tion  to  force.  Yet  that  they  are  distinct, — perfectly, 
and  even  antipodally, — we  gather  from  the  very  terms  of 
the  definition  ;  matter  is  not  and  cannot  be  potential, — for 
this  is  the  prerogative  of  force ;'  and  force  is  not  and  can- 
not be  inert — this  is  the  aftribute  of  matter.  Or,  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  being  one  and  the  same,  it  can  be 
only  by  conceiving  them,  if  such  a  conception  is  possible, 
as  opposite  polarities  of  the  same  physical  existence.  This 
is  a  point  where  our  philosophy  is  perfectly,  and,  perhaps, 
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must  be  for  ever,  at  fault.  "We  cannot  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface,  "We  know  nothing  of  matter,  except  by  its 
relations  to  physical  force ;  and  nothing  of  force,  except 
by  its  connection  with  matter.  Familiar  as  they  are  to 
our  experience,  and  patent  as  they  may  seem  to  be  to  our 
senses,  the  invariable  confession  of  the  profoundest  students 
of  physical  being  is,  that,  as  to  their  nature,  we  are  in 
ignorance,  almost  perfect,  concerning  both. 

Above  these,  and  connected  with  both,  though  separated 
by  a  nature  more  sharply  defined  than  either,  is  a  third 
something^  in  the  shape  of  a  high  controlling  energy,  which, 
because  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses,  is  by  some  regarded 
as  shadowy  and  unreal.  In  every  instance,  however,  even 
the  lowest,  and  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it 
and  the  inferior  kingdoms  is  faintest,  it  is  marked  by  these 
two  distinguishing  peculiarities,  sentiency,  or  the  faculty, 
in  some  form,  of  perception ;  and  a  self-determining  con- 
trol, to  greater  or  less  extent,  over  physical  force,  and 
through  that  over  matter.  This  third  existence,  (if  we  are 
warranted  in  calling  it  a  third,  when  we  know  not  but  mat- 
ter and  force  may  be  only  antagonistical  phases  of  each 
other,)  we  term  spirit ;  and,  in  the  examples  more  familiar- 
to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perfect,  than  that  just 
described,  it  is  marked  by  thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary 
action.  How  far  from  being  shadowy^  may  be  conceived 
from  these  high  prerogatives.  Indeed,  the  time  may  arrive 
when  spirit  shall  be  regarded  as  the  only  thing  substantial, 
and  matter  to  be  the  shadow. 

Now,  by  animal  organization  we  usually  mean  that  mate- 
rial structure,  or  that  combination  of  material  parts,  by 
which  a  being  endowed  with  sentiency  (if  no  more)  may 
come  into  active  communication  with  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  physical  force.  But,  looking  a  little  further,  we  see 
that  ''the  organization"  of  a  sentient  and  active  being  con- 
sists usually  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  organs — the  eye,  ear, 
heart,  etc.    i»[ay  more,  that  the  organs  are  themselves  organ- 
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ized,  or  composed  of  cells  and  fibres,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  distinct  organization.  And,  yet  further,  that  every 
cell  and  fibre  is  constructed  out  of  blood,  every  atom  of 
which  is  in  itself  an  organized  substance.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  how  shall  we  define  animal  organization  ?  What  are 
we  to  understand  bv  it  ?  "We  are  lost  and  overwhelmed, 
just  as  we  were  when  peering  into  the  mysteries  of  matter 
and  force. 

There  is,  however,  one  little  clew  still  left  us.  We  fol- 
low the  leading  of  the  fact  that  the  term  "animal  organiza- 
tion" is  as  properly  applicable  to  the  ultimate  atom  of 
arterial  blood,  charged  with  its  cell-making  property,  as  it 
is  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal,  and  it  brings  us  to 
what  is  still  more  germane  to  our  purpose,  that  it  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  egg,  from  which  the  future  animal  is  devel- 
oped, as  to  the  future  animal  itself;  and  to  the  central, 
microscopic  cell  of  the  Qgg,  as  to  the  developing  embryo ; 
and  as  applicable  to  the  embryotic  dot  *  {discovered  by 
Prof.  Agassiz)  in  the  centre  of  that  cell,  as  to  the  being  de- 
veloped from  the  dot. 

And  now,  keeping  the  eye  fixed  on  this  significant 
"dot" — this  incipient  point  of  being — where  the  future 
bird,  beast,  or  man  lies  condensed  within  bounds  almost 
too  narrow  for  the  reach  of  the  microscope,  let  us  remem- 
ber two  or  three  facts :  1st.  That  the  development,  which 
is  to  be,  takes  place  "under  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  life,  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  such  phenomena 
are  ever  manifested ;"  2d.  That  of  the  nature  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  of  the  connection  between  it  and  the  organized 
structure  through  which  it  acts,  we  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant ;  "  we  know  nothing  of  life,  except  by  the  phenomena 
it  manifests  in  organized  structures;"  but,  3d.  That  these 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  hopes  he  docs  no  injustice  to  the  teaching  of  the 
great  embryologist.  He  quotes  from  the  recollection  of  a  lecture  too  eloquent  to 
be  easily  forgotten. 
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phenomena  "  are  so  essentially  ditferent  from  the  manifes- 
tations of  any  recognized  physical  force,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  attribute  them  to  a  special  super-physical  prin- 
ciple." * 

We  learn,  hence — wha;t  is,  perhaps,  denied  by  few — that 
there  are  forces  in  nature  besides  those  usually  recognized 
as  the  physical ;  and  that  the  vital  force,  in  being  "  super- 
physical,"  must  be  either  spiritual  or  intermediate.  But, 
since  it  cannot  be  spiritual,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  vital  energy  is  as  much  the  property  of  the  tree  as  of  the 
animal,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at 
least  two  kinds  of  force  intervening  between  the  thinking, 
feeling,  self-acting  spirit,  and  the  dull,  inert  matter  on  which 
the  spirit  is  known  to  act. 

l^or  is  this  all.  When  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  frame- 
work of  our  familiar-looking  world,  we  find — what  it  may 
be  important  for  us  to  know  in  connection  with  our  sub- 
ject— that  it  consists,  just  as  the  animal  body  does,  of  a 
congeries  of  power  within  power,  and  principle  within 
principle,  ^' whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,''  or,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, which  use  matter  as  their  basis  and  the  theatre  of 
their  action.  Matter,  considered  in  its  essentials,  is  so  near 
to  nothing,  that  we  can  only  say  of  it  that  it  is.  Prof.  Fara- 
day, who  studied  it  in  the  atom,  (the  only  true  place  for 
learning  its  essential  character) — the  solitary  atom — sup- 
posing one  only  to  exist — and  being,  of  course,  without 
attraction,  repulsion,  or  sensible  motion,  speaks  of  "  inertia 
as,  perhaps,  its  only  true  indication."  f  It  is  the  super- 
induced operation  of  the  various  forces — gravitation,  cohe- 
sive, chemical,  vital,  and  others, — that  give  it  its  weight, 
solidity,  variety,  beauty,  and  that  are  to  be  seen  encased 
one  within  another,  in  harmonious  glory,  like  jewel  cas- 
keted  in  jewel. 


*  Prof.  Gray,  of  Harvard  University. 

f  See  his  Address  before  the  Royal  Institution,  1857. 
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But  it  is  time  that  this  subject,  increasing  in  interest  and 
intricacy  as  it  advances,  were  brought  to  its  close.  Let  us, 
with  such  Hght  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  sci- 
ence and  speculation,  as  well  as  from  Scripture,  revert 
once  more  to  our  question — "What  shall  be  the  subject  of 
the  soul's  identification?" 

We  are  still  inclined  to  say,  "  it  cannot  be  inert,  elemen- 
tary matter,"  but  we  dare  not  reject  the  idea  of  matter 
altogether,  because  we  know  not  what  it  is,  either  as  to  its 
capabilities  or  its  incapabilities.  For,  so  far  as  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  matter  may  be  susceptible  of  other  laws 
and  other  qualities  than  those  revealed  to  the  senses.  It 
is  not  impossible  for  it,  (and  in  this  conjecture  we  may 
find  our  warrant  in  the  language  of  our  Master  to  the 
Sadducees  on  this  very  subject — ''Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God'' — Mat.  22  :  27) — it  is 
not  impossible  for  matter  to  be  divested  of  its  gravitation, 
chemical  and  other  qualities,  not  essential  to  its  existence, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  others  better  suited  to  that  condi- 
tion needed  by  the  returning  spirit.  In  this  state  of  igno- 
rance, it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  the  subject 
just  where  revelation  places  it. 

As  to  the  second  point — "  the  animal  organization  " — 
we  are  compelled,  of  course,  to  surrender  the  idea  of  an- 
imality,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  organization.  The 
very  science  (physiology)  which  starts  the  diflftculty  in  one 
view  of  the  case,  brings,  in  another  aspect,  the  answer. 
Organic  life  is  a  mystery.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of  mineral 
crystallization,  we  know  not  where  the  formative  power 
resides,  whether  in  some  atom  which  rules  the  rest,  or 
whether  in  some  law  of  the  mass,  compelling  the  aggregated 
atoms  to  unite  in  definite  shape  around  a  central  point ; 
and,  also,  as  in  the  case,  somewhat  more  complex,  of  the 
germinating  seed,  we  know  not  where  lies  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, whether  in  the  carbon,  the  potash,  or  the  three  essen- 
tial gases,  or  whether  in  the  organic  combination ;  still,  we 
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do  know  that  the  formative  principle  of  the  one,  and  the 
vital  principle  of  the  other,  are  some  where  ;  so  we  may  con- 
ceive of  the  principle  which  is  to  evolve  the  fature  resurrec- 
tion-body. It  may  reside  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  embryotic  dot, 
which,  having  proved  the  germ  of  the  animal  body  in  one 
case,  may  continue  indestructible,  and  prove  the  germ  of 
the  spiritual  body  (under  a  new  constitution  of  matter)  in 
another ;  and,  in  the  stimulating  energies  of  a  higher  life, 
it  may  rapidly  gather  round  itself,  in  the  great  day  of  res- 
urrection, all  that  is  needful  for  its  expansion,  and  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  presence,  like  plants  in  the  sunshine,  it 
may  live  in  brightening  beauty  for  evermore. 

There  is  a  third  point  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
our  subject — -the  future  body  as  it  shall  stand  related  to  our 
consciousness  of  identity.  The  universal  heart  of  man- 
kind demands  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  future  body  at  all,  it 
shall  be  such  that  those  who  knew  one  another  on  earth 
shall  recognize  one  another  in  heaven.  But,  if  neighbor 
shall  know  neighbor,  shall  not  a  man  recognize  himself? 

Where  there  is  no  other  proof,  and  especially  no  proof 
to  the  contrary,  "the  will  of  the  people  is"  usually  regarded 
as  "the  voice  of  God."  On  the  subject  of  a  future  recog- 
nition the  Sacred  Scriptures  say  little — that  little  being  all 
in  favor  of  the  common  demand.  The  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus are  represented  in  the  parable  as  knowing  one  another 
from  a  distance ;  and  Peter,  James  and  John,  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  seem,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  to  recognize 
Moses  and  Elias,  whom  they  certainly  never  saw  before. 

Still,  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  the  future  recog- 
nition of  self  and  of  each  other,  so  plainly  indicated,  both 
by  revelation  and  by  natural  desire,  shall  take  place  in 
consequence  of  any  likeness  such  as  we  now  conceive. 
Even  the  mother,  who  lays  her  babe  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley,  does  not  expect  to  meet  her  darling  hereafter 
as  a  babe,  but  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  being ;  and  the 
man  in  middle  life,  who  deposits  in  the  grave  the  body  of  a 
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revered  parent,  does  not  expect  to  see  hereafter  a  figure 
bowed  with  the  decrepitude  of  age,  but  one  rejoicing  in 
immortal  vigor.  Thus  does  popular  opinion  correct  popu- 
lar opinion,  and  teach  us  that  the  body  to  be  is  probably 
very  unlike  the  body  that  is. 

And  this  probability  is  still  more  confirmed  when  we 
combine  the  teachings  of  Scripture  with  the  established 
facts  of  science.      "Flesh  and  blood   cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God," — "  it  is  sown  an  animal  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body," — "the  children  of  the  resurrection  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as,  like,  equal  to, 
the  angels  of  God," — "thou  sowest  grain,  but  (in  its  ger- 
mination and  maturity)  God  givetli  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."     IS'ow,  ad- 
mitting the  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  interpretation  of 
these  passages,  we  are   taught  by   daily  experience  that 
"every  seed  hath  its  own  body,"  adapted  to  the  natural 
functions  necessary  for  it  to  perform  ;  and  that  every  animal 
has  its  own  organization,  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.     So 
universal  is  this  law  of  adaptation,  that  if  you  give  a  bot- 
anist a  flower,  he  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  fruit  its  structure 
is  fitted  to  develope ;    and  if  you  give  a  zoologist  a  bone 
from  the  fore-arm,  or  even  the  tooth,  of  any  animal,  living 
or  extinct,  he  will  tell  you  its  mode  of  life.     The  organiza- 
tion of  every  known  being  is  suited  to  its  peculiar  sphere 
of  existence.     I^ow,  under  the  safe,  (and,  so  far  as  human 
science  has  yet  gone,  the  unerring,)  guidance  of  this  law, 
what  figure  shall  we   assign  to  a  being  whose  corporeal 
structure  is  without  "blood,"  and  which,  therefore,  needs 
no  heart  to  propel  that  blood,  arterial  ducts  to  convey  it,  or 
veins  to  carry  it  back  ? — a  being  whose  life  is  independent  of 
breath,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  be  with- 
out lungs,  nostrils,  and  bronchial  tubes  ? — a  being  which 
requires  neither  food,  drink,  nor  repose,  and  in  whom  the 
wonderful  apparatus  suited  to  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  recuperation  are  useless?      Such  an    organization  is 
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beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  conception.  Vastly  sooner 
might  an  intelligent  caterpillar  conceive  the  unseen  glories 
it  shall  wear  when,  bursting  its  silken  coffin  and  its  shroud, 
it  is  to  appear,  no  longer  a  crawling  worm,  feeding  on  gross 
herbage,  but  a  thing  of  light  and  beauty,  a  fluttering  gem, 
that  adds  brilliancy  to  the  flowers  which  supply  it  with  its 
dew. 

Faith,  hope,  natural  desire,  unite  to  persuade  us  that 
there  will  be  a  ready,  though  it  may  be,  at  present,  an  un- 
imaginable, mode  of  recognition  hereafter.  Still,  the  teach- 
ings of  science,  and  the  infinitely  more  reliable  hints  of 
revelation,  warn  us  not  to  conceive  grossly  of  that  future 
state ;  and  especially  not  to  expect  there  the  cumbrous, 
earth-hound  machines^  which  now  condemn  us  to  crawl 
through  the  dust,  and  to  feed  upon  its  productions ;  but  to 
picture  to  ourselves  a  body  suited  to  that  ''  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,"  which  is  described  as  "incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 


ARTICLE    III. 


I. ' 
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Letters  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  from  1827  to  1858.  With  Extracts  from  Varn- 
hagen's  Diaries^  and  Letters  of  Varnhagen  and  others  to 
Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  second,  German  Edition. 
By  Friedrich  Kapp.  New  York:  Kudd  &  Carleton, 
130  Grand  Street.     1860 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  407. 

Few  books  have  ever  been  more  eagerly  received  by  the 
reading  public  than  this.  Few,  Ave  will  venture  to  add,  have 
been  read — if  any  one  has  read  it  besides  ourselves — with 
a  more  grievous  sense  of  disappointment.  The  world-wide 
fame  of  Humboldt,  his  vast  attainments  in  natural  science, 
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the  prominent  position  which  he  so  long  held  in  the  puhlic 
eye  (he  was  more  than  ninety  years  old  when  he  died),  the 
lofty  height  above  the  intellectual  level  of  other  men  on 
which  he  seemed  to  stand,  and  the  apparent  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  his  character,  all  conspired  to  awaken  an  ardent 
interest  in  the  volume  before  us.  "When  it  was  announced 
that  his  correspondence  with  his  most  beloved  and  con- 
fidential friend,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  would  be  un- 
reservedly published,  the  civilized  world  was  all  a-gape. 
Rival  publishers  contended  for  the  honor  (and  the  profit)  of 
printing  it,  and  poor  scholars  saved  their  scanty  funds  to 
buy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  At  last  we  have  it.  And  what 
have  we  got  ?     The  worth  of  our  money  ?     Not  even  that! 

The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  notes 
and  letters,  almost  all  of  them  from  Humboldt  to  Yarnha- 
gen,  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  serious.  There  are  a  few 
letters  from  other  persons  to  Humboldt,  and  occasional 
extracts  from  Varnhagen's  diary,  to  illustrate  the  letters. 
The  latter  individual  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  hero- 
worshipper,  whose  object  of  homage  was  Humboldt.  He 
appears  to  have  preserved  with  a  religious  zeal,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  niece,  every  scrap  of  writing  with  which 
his  demi-god  condescended  to  honor  him,  and  she,  with  a 
yet  more  ardent  devotion,  has  published  it  to  the  world. 
'  Every  little  note  on  the  smallest  occasions,  such  as  one 
friend  living  in  the  same  city  would  often  send  to  another — 
even  one  to  say  that  he  would  call  to  see  him  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  day^is  here  emblazoned  in  print  for  an 
admiring  world.  Humboldt  was  a  great  man,  awfully  great 
some  thought.  When  he  spake  from  his  own  throne,  it  was 
Jujnter  tonans.  And,  after  all,  it  may  be  some  relief  to 
know  that  he  ate  and  drank,  slept  and  was  sick,  like  any 
common  mortal.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  the  trouble 
and  expense  we  are  put  to,  just  to  find  it  out.  We  guessed 
as  much  before. 
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One  object  of  the  publication  seems  to  be  to  let  the  world 
know  how  much  Humboldt  thought  of  Yarnhagen,  his 
wife,  and  his  niece.  Many  of  the  letters  contain  the  most 
extravagant  laudations  of  these  persons,  whom  we  are  sure 
few  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  before.  Let  them 
know  now,  let  the  world  know,  that  they  were  the  strictest 
friends  of  Humboldt,  whom  he  admired  and  praised  as 
gifted  with  the  best  and  noblest  endowments  of  human  na- 
ture. But  if  any  such  vanity  entered  into  the  motives  for 
publishing  these  letters,  it  has  richly  wrought  its  own  pun- 
ishment, in  the  ridicule  and  reproaches  which  it  must  pro- 
voke from  the  world,  ^o  one  has  any  reason  to  envy  the 
honor  this  publication  will  gain  for  either  Humboldt  or 
Varnhagen,  while  it  suggests  a  new  emphasis  for  that  good 
old  English  prayer — "  Save  me  from  my  friends!" 

[N'evertheless,  this  book  has  some  value.  It  contains 
some  things  of  intrinsic  importance  in  a  historical,  political 
and  social  point  of  view.  But  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
revelation  which  it  makes  of  Humboldt's  real  character  and 
feelings.  It  has  been  often  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  sad 
truth,  that  every  man  has  two  characters,  often  widely  dif- 
ferent, in  one  of  which  he  appears  to  the  world,  generally, 
and  in  the  other  to  his  intimate  friends  and  companions. 
This  is  true,  to  some  extent,  even  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men.  ITo  man  is,  or  can  be,  the  same  in  his  relations  and 
intercourse  with  the  world,  that  he  is  in  the  freedom  and 
confidence  of  private  life  and  intimate  friendship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  satirical  old  proverb,  "I^o  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
own  valet."  This  volume  puts  us  in  the  position  of  Hum- 
boldt's valet — or,  rather,  in  a  position  yet  better.  The  valet 
sees  only  the  worst  of  the  weaker  traits  of  the  hero.  The 
confidential,  admiring,  trusty  old  friend  sees  all,  even  the 
weakness  of  the  hero's  strength,  the  littleness  of  that 
wherein  he  is  great.  And,  with  this  book  in  our  hands,  we 
know  Humboldt  as  Varnhagen  knew  him,  without  being 
Varnhagen.     We  see  the  hero  as  he  saw  him,  but  not  with 
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his  eyes.     And  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  propose 
to  glean,  out  of  the  emptiness  and  chajff  of  the  volume,  some 
few  grains  of  valuable  information  to  be  found  in  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  great  man  before 
whose  name  some  bow  with  a  reverence  which  we  fear  they 
never  feel  towards  their  God.    And,  if  the  testimony  which 
it  shall  furnish  do  not  tend  to  exalt  the  hero,  if  it  appear 
that  proud  humanity,  even  in  its  loftiest  specimens,  is,  after 
all,  a  poor,  pitiable  thing,  if  it  be  proved  that  man  in  his 
best  estate  is  altogether  vanity,  let  the  blame  fall,  where  it 
ought,  on  the  foolish  friends  who  have  made  it  necessary. 
If  any  reprove  us  for  assaulting  a  dead  lion,  let  them  re- 
member that  somebody  flung  the  carcase  upon  us,  and  if 
we  kick  it,  it  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  danger  in  it.     In 
fact,  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  absolves  a  critic 
from  every  scruple  of  delicacy  in  his  treatment  of  it,  and 
the  preface,  written  by  the  editress,  Yarnhagen's  niece,  in- 
vites, if  it  does  not  challenge,  any  freedom  of  remark.    She 
says:    "The  following  letters  of  Humboldt  furnish  a  con- 
tribution of  the  highest  importance  to  the  true,  correct,  and 
unveiled  representation  of  his  genius  and  character.     That 
they  should  be  delivered  to  publicity  after  his  death  was 
his  desire  and  intent.  *  *  *  [N'ever  has  he  spoken  out  his 
mind  more  freely  and  sincerely  than  in  his  communications 
with   Yarnhagen,  his  old   and   faithful   friend,   whom  he 
esteemed  and  loved  before  all  others.    *    *    *   It  was  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  leave  every  word  unchanged  as  written  down. 
I  would  have  thought  it  an  offence  to  Humboldt's  memory, 
bad  I  had  the  arrogance  to  make  the  slightest  alterations 
of  his  words.  *  *  *  There  was  but  one  consideration  to  be 
obeyed — the  eternal  truth,  for  an  adherence  to  which  I  am 
responsible  to  Humboldt's  memory,  to  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  will  of  him  [Yarnhagen]  who  enjoined  this 
duty  upon  me."     "  Historj^  and  literature  "  will  thank  her, 
whether  the  memory  of  Humboldt  does  or  not. 

First  of  all,  our  readers  will  desire,  as  we  did,  to  know 
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what  light  this  correspondence  throws  on  the  religious 
opinions  of  Humboldt.  What  did  he  believe  about  God, 
the  human  soul,  man's  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  the 
Bible,  and  eternity  ?  In  regard  to  this  enquiry,  we  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume. 
We  fully  expected,  in  such  a  correspondence,  to  meet  with 
the  freest  expression  of  the  writer's  views  on  such  topics  as 
these.  This  expectation  was  heightened  by  the  extract 
from  the  sixty-first  letter,  ostentatiously  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book,  "as  its  motto,"  and  our  second  quota- 
tion below.  But,  so  far  as  any  thing  of  a  positive  character 
as  to  Humboldt's  religious  views  is  concerned,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  letters  is  very  meagre.  Of  this  sort  we  have 
noted  only  the  following  passages:  (1.)  "'Bruno'  (Bauer) 
has  found  me  out  to  be  a  prse-Adamite  convert !  When  I 
was  a  boy,  the  court  preachers  reasoned  in  this  way :  I  was 
confirmed  by  one  of  them,  who  told  me  that  the  biographies 
of  the  Evangelists  were  finally  manufactured  out  of  memo- 
randa made  by  themselves  during  their  life-time.  Many 
years  ago  I  wrote  :  All  positive  religions  contain  three  dis- 
tinct parts — First,  a  code  of  morals,  very  pure,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  all ;  next,  a  geological  dream ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  myth,  or  historical  novelette ;  which  last  becomes  the 
most  important  of  all." — p.  112.  (2.)  "Your  last  favor, 
doing  me  so  much  honor,  contains  words  about  which  I 
wish  to  prevent  every  mistake.  'You  are  afraid  to  enjoy 
the  exclusive  possession  of  my  impieties.'  You  may  fully 
dispose  of  this  sort  of  property  after  my  not  far  distant  de- 
parture from  life.  Truth  is  due  to  those  only  whom  we 
deeply  esteem.  To  you,  therefore." — p.  116.  (3.)  "It  is  a 
source  of  infinite  joy  to  me  to  learn  that  the  really  very  de- 
lightful society  of  the  Princesses  has  benefitted  you  physi- 
cally, and,  therefore,  as  I  should  say  in  my  criminal  mate- 
rialism, mentally  also.  *  *  *  I  gtiH  retain  your  '  Christ- 
liche  Glaubenlehre,'  (a  work  on  the  Christian  dogma,  by 
Strauss,)  I,  who,  long  ago,  in  Pottsdam,  was  so  delighted 
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with  Strauss's  Life  of  the  Saviour.  One  learns  from  it,  not 
only  what  he  does  not  believe,  which  is  less  new  to  me,  but 
rather  what  kind  of  things  have  been  believed  by  those 
black  coats  (parsons),  who  know  how  to  enslave  mankind 
anew ;  yea,  who  are  putting  on  the  armor  of  their  former 
adversaries." — p.  122.  That  contemptuous  epithet,  "black 
coats,"  was  quite  a  favorite  with  Humboldt  and  Yarnha- 
gen,  which  they  often  fling,  in  this  volume,  at  the  clergy. 
It  is  edifying  to  see  Humboldt  coming  down  from  the  / 
serene  heights  of  his  superhuman  eminence,  to  catch  up; 
the  low  slang  of  the  vulgar,  and  use  it  with  such  gusto. 
And  yet,  to  these  same  "black  coats"  he  was  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  his  favorite  natural  science, 
and  even  for  the  liberty  of  reviling  them.  In  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Protestant  clergy  staked  life  and 
all  for  the  freedom  of  human  thought,  and  by  their  heroism 
secured  it,  the  students  of  natural  science  slunk  trembling 
in  their  dens,  or,  like  Galileo,  were  terrified  into  a  cowardly 
denial  of  what  they  believed.  (4.)  "  You  will  observe  that 
my  political  'ire'  is  still  the  same;  that  I  am  always  very 
much  attached  to  this  life,  having  learned  from  you  that, 
according  to  Kant's  doctrine,  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of 
after  our  dissolution." — p.  143.  On  page  194  there  is  a 
brief  defence  of  his  Kosmos  against  the  charge  of  atheism. 
But,  as  in  our  second  extract  above,  he  makes  the  remark- 
able avowal  that  "truth  is  due  to  those  only  whom  we 
deeply  esteem,"  and  as  he  did  not  deeply  esteem  the  world 
generally,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show  after  a  little,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
theism  or  atheism  of  Kosmos.  Judging,  then,  from  the 
quotations  we  have  given,  Humboldt  belonged  to  the  very 
lowest  class  of  German  infidels.  He  rejected  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  dreams  and  myths.  He  was  a  materialist. 
He  believed  that,  after  death,  there  is  not  much,  if  any 
thing,  to  boast  of.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  held  to 
the  existence  of  a  God.     This  was  his  bald,  blank  creed, 
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or  rather  no  creed — this  empty  nothing.     And  we  shall  see 
its  eiFects  on  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Eut,  if  the  positive  evidence  of  this  correspondence  as  to 
the  religious  views  of  Humboldt  is  somewhat  scanty,  its 
negative  testimony  is  more  than  sufficient.  There  is  not, 
we  believe,  in  the  whole  of  it,  so  much  as  one  reverential 
allusion  to  the  Divine  Being,  not  one  recognition  of  man's 
immortahty,  not  one  reference  to  his  moral  responsibilities, 
no  faith,  no  hope,  and,  what  is  very  noteworthy,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  charity,  towards  his  God  or  his  fellow-men.  It  is  all 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  with  a  rank  smell  of  the  brutes  that 
perish.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  more  terrible  example 
of  the  power,  which  an  exclusive  devotion  to  natural 
science  may  have,  to  obliterate  wholly  the  nobler  impulses 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  In  this  Humboldt,  this 
magnus  Apollo  of  science — the  faculty  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  higher  moralities  and  of  the  relations  of  man — 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  dead;  and  to  him  the  ideas  and 
affections  which  exalt  us  above  the  dirt  of  the  world,  were 
as  if  they  absolutely  were  not.  In  the  course  of  this  cor- 
respondence, Varnhagen's  wife  died,  then  Humboldt's  own 
brother,  William,  and  then  his  beloved  Varnhagen  himself. 
On  each  of  these  sad  occasions  Humboldt  wrote  a  letter. 
In  the  one  in  reference  to  his  dying  brother,  there  is  some 
expression  of  natural  sorrow.  In  the  other  two  there  is 
little  or  nothing  besides  mere  miserable  compliment  and 
flattery  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  neither  is  there  a 
thought,  a  hope,  a  wish,  or  even  a  hint,  drawn  from  any 
higher  source  than  the  low  level  of  time  and  sense.  He  had 
no  balm  to  ofter  to  the  bereaved  and  bleeding  heart,  other 
than  to  praise  the  lost,  and  to  compliment  the  survivor. 
He  sees  no  ray  of  light  shining  on  the  tomb;  recognizes  no 
hand  of  a  loving  God  in  affliction ;  suggests  no  hope  of  a 
better  and  brighter  destiny ;  and  only  mocks  the  soul  by 
enhancing  the  sense  of  its  bereavement.  He  writes  of  the 
dead  like  an  atheist,  a  materialist,  a  heathen.    Nay,  we 
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would  infinitely  prefer  Cicero's  or  Socrates'  consolations  to 
Humboldt's.  And,  if  the  highest  philosophy  and  science 
have  no  other  voice  to  utter  at  the  grave  than  his,  we  would 
gladly  exchange  them  for  the  superstitions  of  an  arrant 
paganism. 

Our  first  quotation  from  these  letters  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  as  it  reveals  the  origin  and  history  of  Humboldt's 
religious  opinions.  It  appears  that  in  his  early  youth  he 
was  taught  them  by  one  of  the  court  preachers,  one  of  those 
same  "black  coats."  "Many  years  ago  I  wrote,"  he  says, 
and  then  specifies  views  which  are  at  once  recognized  as 
those  of  the  rationalistic  theologians  of  his  younger  years. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  formed  his  religious  opinions 
in  early  life,  and,  moreover,  that  he  took  them  upon  trust,  ac- 
cepting without  investigation  what  were  the  current  doc- 
trines of  his  time  and  country,  even  with  the  teachers  of 
religion.  This  unquestionable  fact  divests  his  opinions  of 
all  the  weight  of  authority  which  his  name  might  give  them, 
and  leaves  them  to  stand  in  that  pitiable  attitude  so  often 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  world — that  of  opinions 
formed  without  examination  by  one  utterly  incompetent  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  And  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting 
that,  having  once  embraced  these  infidel  sentiments,  and 
devoting  his  life  exclusively  to  scientific  studies,  Humboldt 
never  reexamined  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  or  even  raised 
the  question  of  its  possible  error.  The  truth  is,  he  outlived 
his  time.  He  came  down  to  us  as  the  relic  of  another 
world.  The  era  of  his  youth  w^as  the  era  of  French  infi- 
delity and  revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  lowest, 
most  abject  form  of  German  rationalism  on  the  other. 
And  in  religion  he  never  got  any  further  than  the  age  and 
generation  of  his  prime.  The  views  which  were  then  almost 
universal  in  literary  and  learned  circles,  have  become  nearly 
extinct,  and  are  found  only  among  sciolists  and  dreamers, 
and  paltry  pretenders  to  superior  illumination.  He  was 
like  one  of  the  monsters  of  a  former  geological  era,  which 
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Jiad  survived  tlie  cataclysms  in  which  its  companions  all 
perished,  lingering  for  a  space  among  new  beings  in  a  new 
world.  With  him,  the  genus  to  which  he  belonged  has 
passed  away,  or,  if  it  is  repeated,  it  appears  only  in  very 
diminutive  forms,  such  as  our  bats  and  lizards  are  to  the 
dragons  of  remote  ages. 

So  much  for  Humboldt's  religious  views.  Let  us  look  at 
some  other  developments  of  this  correspondence.  One 
melancholy  and  instructive  fact  which  it  reveals  is,  that  he 
was  far  from  being  a  happy  man.  The  world  thought  he 
was.  On  the  principles  of  the  world,  and  if  his  own  creed 
is  true,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  public  he  presented  what  appeared 
to  be  a  striking  example  of  a  cheerful,  even  a  gay,  old  age. 
His  life  was,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess..  All  the  great  ends  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  or, 
at  least,  for  which  he  labored,  he  achieved.  In  the  field  of 
intellectual  effort,  to  which  he  devoted  his  great  powers,  he 
attained  an  acknowledged  preeminence.  Kings,  nobles, 
and  the  princes  of  literature  and  science,  were  his  friends 
and  companions.  The  honor  and  applause  which,  for  the 
most  part,  only  a  distant  posterity  bestows  on  great  men, 
were  lavished  on  him  before  his  career  was  half  completed, 
and  never  withdrawn  to  the  day  of  his  death.  For  long 
years  he  sat  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  earthly  prosperity,  en- 
joying all  which  complete  success  and  an  infidel  creed  could 
give  him.  But,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  a  benevo- 
lent God,  he  is  made,  in  these  letters,  to  add  his  mournful 
testimony  to  that  of  one  greater  than  himself,  that  "Vanity 
of  vanities !  all  is  vanity !"  In  1841  he  wrote,  "  Towards  the 
close  of  a  much  troubled  life,  which  has  but  imperfectly 
realized  its  aspirations."  In  the  same  year  Varnhagen  ob- 
serves, "I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Humboldt.  He 
concludes,  with  significant  melancholy :  '  The  atmosphere 
to  me  is  gloomy  and  foreboding.  It  is  hard  to  be  Hum- 
boldt, and  to  be  obliged  to  confess  this,  at  the  summit  of 
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honor  and  in  the  fulness  of  glory.'    Indeed,  lie  has  but 
little  pleasure,  and  his   satirical  humor  alone  can  make 
life  here  at  all  supportable  to  him."     Again,  in  the  next 
year,  Humboldt  writes:   "I  live  in  apparent  outward  lux- 
ury,  and   in   the   enjoyment   of  the  fanciful  predilection 
of  a  generous  monarch  [the  King  of  Prussia],  yet  in  a 
moral  and  mental  seclusion,"  etc. — p.  121.     In  1844  Yarn- 
hagen  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  The  Court  and  its  society  are 
to  him  [Humboldt]  like  a  tavern  of  habitual  resort,  where 
one  is  wont  to  pass  one's  evening,  and  drink  one's  glass." — 
p.  148.     Humboldt  writes  again :"  I  go  for  a  few  days  to 
Sans  Souci,  where  I  shall,  unfortunately,  celebrate  my  sev- 
enty-fifth birth-day.     I  say  unfortunately,  because,  in  1789, 
[when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old]  I  believed  that  the 
world  would  have  solved  more  problems  than  it  has  done. 
It  is  true,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal ;  but  very  little,  in- 
deed, in  proportion  to  my  exactions." — p.  180.     The  next 
year  he  speaks  "  of  the  terror  of  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  'years." — p.  195.     "We  have  before  quoted,  "I 
am  always  very  much  attached  to  this  life,  having  learned 
that  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  after  our  dissolution." 
Again,  "  I  am  well,  industrious,  but  not  cheerful." — p.  261. 
"Sadness  and  displeasure  of  the  world  have  increased  in 
me." — p.  361.     All  that  apparent  happiness,  then,  was  un- 
real.    That  buoyant  gayety  which  was  so  charming  in  the 
great  old  man  was  hollow  and  deceitful.     Underneath  it 
was  a  sad,  disappointed,  unsatisfied  soul.     All  he  had  won, 
and  all  that  he  was,  failed  to  procure  happiness.    And  this 
Humboldt,  "  at  the  summit  of  honor,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
glory,"  was  embittered  with  the  world,  angry  with  his  fel- 
low-men, eaten  inwardly  with  melancholy,  and  terrified  by 
the  advance  of  his  years.     His  most  intimate  and  admiring 
friend  testifies  that  "  his  satirical  humor  alone  made  his  life 
at  all  supportable  to  him."     So  utterly  was  it  all  a  failure, 
that  he  had  no  resource  to  render  it  endurable,  but  in  that 
bitter  and  biting  spirit  which  finds  gratification  in  virulence 
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towards  his  fellow-men.     And  how  savage  Humboldt  was 
in  this  respect,  we  shall  see  hereafter.     What  can  be  more 
humiliating  than  this  ?     What  a  fall  it  is  !     How  pitiable  ! 
We  hold  it  to  be  an  irrefutable  demonstration  that  there 
was  radical  error  in  his  principles,  and,  in  consequence, 
fundamental  defect  in  his  character.     It  is  impossible  that 
a  man  whose  faith  is  right  and  true,   whose  character  is 
formed  and  developed  in  accordance  with  it,  whose  occu- 
pations are  honest  and  honorable,  as  Humboldt's  were,  and 
whose  life  is  crowned  with  prosperity  and  success,  as  his 
was,  should  not  also  be  happy.    To  think  otherwise,  would 
be  to  impugn  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  or,  as  the  philosophers  would  say,  the 
laws  and  order  of  nature.     To  say  that  truth  and  virtue, 
taken  in  their  largest  and  widest  sense,  will  not,  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  effect,  produce  happiness  in  the  soul,  make 
life  blessed,  and  conduct  to  a  serene  and  cheerful  old  age,  is 
to  destroy  not  only  Christianity,  but  all  faith  and  confidence 
in  God,  in  nature,  in  reason,  in  instinct,  and  to  land  us  in 
a  chaos  of  scepticism  and  despair  most  accursed.    We  have 
never  heard  that  Humboldt  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  vices 
or  crimes  which  torment  the  lives  of  so  many  men.     Our 
impression  is,  that  his  sins  Avere   only  such  as  the  world 
thinks  consistent  with  decency  and  honor.     The  great  age 
to  which  he  lived  proves  that  his  habits  were  regular  and 
temperate.     It  is  evident  that  his  unhappiness  could  have 
had  no  cause  external  to  his  own  soul.     It  sprang  up  and 
grew  from  within.    N^or  was  it  the  fruit  of  some  unhallowed 
passion,  suffered  unrestrained  to  work  its  evil  there.     It 
was  the  result  of  a  want,  a  defect,  in  the  convictions  of  his 
understanding,  and  in  the  affections  of  his  heart.     The  ele- 
ments of  religion  were  utterly  wanting  in  both,  and  the 
soul,  therefore,  in  this  woeful  destitution,  could  not  be  satis- 
fied and  blessed,     ^o  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the 
unhappiness  which  pervaded  and  embittered  the   life  of 
Humboldt  but  this.     And  the  volume  before  us,  published, 
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in  blindness  and  folly,  for  far  different  purposes,  is  another 
most  precious  demonstration  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
his  religious  belief,  and  of  its  utter  insufficiency,  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  or  the  exigencies  of  human 
life.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  faith,  Hum- 
boldt's faith  cannot  be  true.  And,  in  this  connection,  a  simi- 
lar most  memorable  example  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
Goethe,  who  also  lived  to  a  great  age,  who  was  Humboldt's 
superior  in  intellect  and  genius,  and  equally  blessed  with 
honor  and  fame,  and  worldly  success,  confessed  that  during 
his  long  life  he  had  not  spent  four  happy  weeks.  Mourn- 
ful confession  !  Crushing  evidence  that  the  faith  and  lives 
of  such  men  are  false  to  truth  and  goodness  ! 

In  the  next  place,  we  will  notice  a  yet  more  painful  and 
melancholy  discovery  made  by  this  correspondence.  It  is 
found  in  the  exhibitions  it  contains  of  what  Varnhagen  em- 
phatically calls  Humboldt's  "  satirical  humor,"  but  what 
might,  perhaps,  without  too  great  severity,  be  called  "  sa- 
tanical."  We  feel  that  an  apology  is  almost  due  to  our 
readers  for  inflicting  on  them  the  quotations  we  shall  make; 
but  if  any  should  be  required,  let  it  be  found  in  that 
^'  eternal  truths"  whatever  that  may  be,  of  which  the  editress 
of  the  correspondence  speaks  in  her  preface.  Let  it  be  re- 
}nembered  that  Humboldt  was  living  on  terms  of  the  most 
iionored  intimacy  in  the  most  moral,  intellectual,  and  pious 
Court  of  Europe,  and  in  the  most  learned  and  literary  so- 
iAQtj  of  the  world — in  the  Prussian  capital.  His  daily  com- 
•  ^anions  were  the  King,  statesmen,  savans,  and  theologians, 
iimong  whom  were  such  men  as  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Bunsen,  and  others  equally  great  and  good.  It  is  on 
such  men  and  such  a  society  he  deals  out  his  vituperations. 
He  says:  "What  depresses  me  is  thevileness  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  here  living." — p.  29.  Varnhagen  writes: 
"Humboldt  sneers  at  Bunsen's  little  tract,  'The  Week  of 
Meditations.'" — p.  114.  Humboldt  speaks  of  "this  arch 
aristocratic,    utterly    bigoted — (and   consequently  prepos- 
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terous,  nay,  stupid) — fanatically  anti-French  Canitz,  with 
his  malicious  and  vulgar  sneers."  Varnhagen  says  himself 
that  Canitz  "is  honest,  strict,  and  straightforward." — ^p. 
118.  Varnhagen,  recording  a  conversation  with  Humboldt 
after  the  latter  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  England,  says : 
"  Peel  pleases  him  as  little  as  ever ;  looks  like  a  Dutch- 
man ;  is  more  vain  than  ambitious,  and  narrow  in  his  views. 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  invincibly  taciturn,  without  being  able 
to  convince  people  that  his  taciturnity  covers  any  thing 
worth  saying." — p.  118.  In  another  entry  in  his  diary,  he 
writes :  Humboldt  "  speaks  contemptuously  of  Eichhorn 
and  Savigny,  as  hypocritical  menials,  who  receive  the  word 
of  command  from  Thiele,  from  Gerlach,  and  from  Heng- 
stenberg."  "  Love  of  art  and  imagination  on  the  throne, 
fanaticism  and  deceit  all  round,  and  hypocritical  exaggera- 
tion in  matters  unworthy  of  attention." — ^p.  137.  Again: 
"First  he  vented  his  bitter  and  indignant  scorn  on  the 
speeches  of  the  King" — "Then  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
contempt  of  Von  Raumer,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction,  of  his  brutality  and  insolence,  his  hatred 
of  all  science,  his  pernicious  activity." — p.  282.  (Humboldt 
held  a  high  office  in  the  Court  himself.)  "  The  meanest 
fellow  of  the  whole  concern  (the  ministry)  is  Privy  Coun- 
sellor Niebuhr,  a  low,  canting  parasite,  full  of  spite  and 
venom." — p.  284.  "Dorner  and  Rothe  have  been  jostled 
out,  and  their  places  are  held  by  the  most  mediocre  and 
narrow-minded  people  to  be  found  in  all  Germany,  such 
as  Lange  and  Steinmeyer;  from  Hengstenberg's  study, 
through  Gerlach,  all  tends,  he  says,  to  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness."— p.  293.  Humboldt  writes,  "The  'Dreamer,'  etc., 
like  every  thing  emanating  from  this  bad  party,  sick  with 
mental  poverty,  bears  the  stamp  of  cowardly  malice!" 
Varnhagen  says:  "Humboldt  talks  of  Radowitz  decidedly 
as  of  a  Jesuit,  calls  him  Ignatius,  mocks  him,  and  jests  on 
him  a  long  time." — p.  312.  "Finally,  Humboldt  added: 
'  When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  live 
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among  such  wretches  as  this  Gerlach,  Raumer,  and  the 
rest  who  have  crept  into  this  Court.' " — p.  313.  "In  a  hox 
he  had  a  living  chameleon,  which  he  showed  me,  and  of 
which  he  said,  that  it  was  the  only  animal  which  was  able 
to  direct  one  of  its  eyes  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
other  downwards ;  and  that  our  parsons  only  were  able  to 
do  the  same,  with  one  eye  directed  to  heaven,  and  the 
other  to  the  good  things  of  this  world." — ^p.  341.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  published  a  work  with  the  title,  "God  in  History." 
Humboldt  derisively  and  profanely  nicknames  him  by  it. — 
pp.  385,  386.  Such  are  some  of  the  many  instances  fur- 
nished by  this  volume,  in  which  the  hidden  bitterness  and 
wrath  of  Humboldt's  spirit  broke  forth  in  unsparing  and 
unjust  abuse  of  his  companions  and  ^ociates,  the  leaders 
of  the  politics,  religion,  and  literature  of  his  country.  They 
are  melancholy  disclosures  pointing  yet  more  emphatically 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  quotations  we  gave  under  the 
preceding  head  of  our  review,  and  indicating  demonstra- 
tively the  radical  defect  in  the  sentiments,  and  consequently 
in  the  character,  of  Humboldt.  ITo  man  whose  soul  was 
formed  and  pervaded  by  principles  of  truth  and  goodness, 
could  breathe  forth  such  venompus  abuse  on  his  fellow-men. 
And,  if  our  readers  are  surprised  that  Humboldt  could  so 
feel  and  speak  of  men  with  whom  he  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated, officially  and  socially,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  he 
must  have  lived  on  terms  of  ostensible  courtesy  and  respect, 
let  them  remember  that  he  believed  "  truth  is  due  to  those 
only  whom  we  deeply  esteem. "^ — The  less  he  thought  of 
them,  therefore,  the  more  did  he  think  himself  justified  in 
concealing  from  them  what  he  really  believed  about  them. 
Prince  Albert  requested  from  Humboldt  a  copy  of  Kosmos, 
and,  after  reading  it,  sent  him  a  very  civil  letter  of  thanks 
and  compliment.  Whereupon  Humboldt,  in  a  letter  to 
Varnhagen,  most  unmercifully  ridicules  the  Prince,  with 
such  severity,  indeed,  that  Varnhagen  rebukes  his  friend. 
But  all  the  while  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  as  courteous  and 
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respectful  to  Prince  Albert  as  lie  knew  how  to  be,  out- 
wardly. "  Truth  is  due  to  those  only  whom  we  deeply 
esteem;"  not,  therefore,  to  Prince  Albert.  IlTot,  therefore, 
to  many.  Secretly  he  could  pour  forth  his  scornful  sneers 
and  sarcasms  and  revilings  and  mockery,  and  yet  publicly 
pay  the  profoundest  respect  and  obeisance. 

These  developments  are  especially  noteworthy,  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  belong  to  Humboldt's  school  of  reli- 
gious opinions  make  very  loud  pretensions  to  a  liberal, 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit.  They  demand  the  largest 
charity  for  themselves,  and  profess  to  extend  it  to  all  others. 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  think  that  the  sum  of  all  virtues, 
and  no  offence  more  rouses  their  holy  wrath  than  any 
severity  towards  the  opinions  and  character  of  another, 
especially  towards  their  own,  and  yet  more  especially  if  it 
comes  from  a  "black  coat."  It  is  a  very  shallow  device. 
And  invariably,  when  we  come  at  the  truth,  as  in  Hum- 
boldt's case,  we  fine!  that  these  liberal-minded  preachers  of 
charity  are  of  all  men  the  most  fiercely  intolerant  and  un- 
charitable. 

There  is  a  yet  graver  aspect  in  which  this  vituperation  of 
others,  so  profusely  uttered  by  Humboldt,  presents  itself 
A  distinguished  student  of  the  import  of  language  (not  a 
"  black  coat "),  says,  "  terms  of  abuse  and  vituperation  gen- 
erally serve  rather  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  speaker's 
moral  status,  than  a  distinct  notion  of  the  exact  character 
and  degree  of  depravity  he  imputes  to  the  subject  of  his 
discourse.  This  consideration  suggests  the  duty,  or  at  least 
the  expediency,  of  extreme  reserve  in  the  use  of  words 
which  give  the  hearer  to  understand,  not  that  we  have 
cause  to  believe  the  supposed  offender  to  be  guilty  of  any 
specific  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  but  that  we 
are  ourselves  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  almost  necessarily 
involves  some  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  some  disregard  of 
that  charity  which  the  obligations  of  both  religion  and 
society  require  us  to  show  towards  our  fellow-man." — (Lee- 
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tures  on  the  English  Language,  by  Gr.  P.  Marsh. — ^p.  578.) 
This  is  euphemistic.  We  have  never  known  a  severe  truth 
delivered  in  more  gentle  terms,  or  a  statement  better  illus- 
trative of  the  sentiment  it  was  meant  to  enforce.  But  there 
is  stinging  truth  in  it,  and  it  means  that  the  free  use  of 
vituperative  language  reveals  what  is  any  thing  but  cred- 
itable to  the  moral  character  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
With  the  specimens  of  Humboldt's  vituperation  which  we 
have  given,  and  this  criterion  before  -them,  let  our  readers 
judge  him  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Varnhagen  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  hero.  He  writes,  pp^  394,  395 :  "  Humboldt  sends  me 
with  kind  lines  [mark  you  !]  the  work  of  the  Marquis  of 
Kormandy  on  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  calls  it  an  indis- 
creet book,  and  almost  talentless ;  I  call  it  stupid  and  per- 
fidious in  its  contents.  He  is  one  of  the  dullest  and  most 
tedious  Englishmen  ever  heard  of"  *  *  *  "He  is  a  poor 
fool,  but  his  bad  book  is  good  enough  to  expose  the  pal- 
triness of  Louis  Phillippe,  the  villainy  of  Guizot,  and  the 
pernicious  influence  of  sneaks  and  sharpers."  We  were 
surprised,  however,  to  meet  with  the  following,  in  a  letter 
from  Arago  to  Humboldt,  in  1834,  p.  158 :  "All  that  I  daily 
see  in  this  vile  world  of  meanness,  servility,  and  low  pas- 
sion, makes  me  look  with  indifference  on  the  events  with 
which  men  are  mostly  preoccupied."  Tantcene  animis 
codestihus  tree?  Are  these  great  and  wise  men,  familiar 
with  the  most  cultivated  and  exalted  circles  of  society,  so 
disgusted  and  wrathful  with  what  they  see  there  ?  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  world,  and  of  these  men  them- 
selves? When  "a  black  coat"  uses  language  respecting 
his  fellow-men  that  even  approaches  this  in  severity,  all 
the  liberals  and  philosophers  rebuke  him  for  reviling  and 
maligning  humanity. 

We  give  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth :  "  Humboldt 
says  there  is  no  doubt  that  Louis  Bonaparte  is  a  son  of 
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Admiral  Yerhuel,  and  his  brother,  Morny,  a  son  of  Gen- 
eral Flahault."— p.  267. 

The  editress  of  this  correspondence  promised  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  it  would  "  furnish  a  contribution  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  true,  correct,  and  unveiled  represen- 
tation of  the  character"  of  Humboldt.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  silly  vanity  which  has  led  to  this  unveiling 
of  his  nakedness  before  the  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  promise  is  fulfilled.  We  have  several  times  quoted 
that  astounding  avowal  of  his,  that  "  truth  is  due  to  those 
only  whom  we  deeply  esteem."  '^o  man  who  duly  loves  and 
honors  the  truth,  could  utter  such  a  sentiment.  None  who, 
in  his  own  soul,  recognizes  the  value  and  glory  of  truth, 
can  tolerate  it.  We  speak  of  truth  both  in  regard  to  theo- 
retical truth,  and  in  regard  to  practical  truth,  or  veracity. 
What  is  more,  no  man  who  knows  the  truth  could  entertain 
that  thought  for  a  moment.  For,  a  truthful  soul  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  must  see  and  feel  that  excellence 
and  preciousness  in  it  which  will  seal  upon  him  an  obliga- 
tion to  impart  that  truth  to  all  men  if  he  can.  And  we 
hold  Humboldt  to  be  self-convicted  of  'ignorance,  error, 
and  a  want  of  honesty.  Mark,  also,  the  following  quota- 
tions. Referring  to  an  encomium  which  he  had  pronounced 
on  the  King  in  a  public  address,  he  says :  "In  praising  that 
with  Avhich  the  party  praised  is  scantily  supplied,  we  point 
him  to  the  honorable  road,  and  justify  ourselves  before  the 
people." — p.  319.  "I  did  not  care  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  one-legged  Raumer,  as  they  will  leave  soon.  Decipitur 
jnundus." — p.  372.  The  first  of  these  extracts  indicates  a 
state  of  moral  sense,  which  w^ould  not  surprise  us  in  a  cour- 
tier, who  fawned  for  a  livelihood  on  the  favor  of  a  prince, 
and  whose  daily  business  it  was  to  reconcile  lying  and  flat- 
tery with  his  conscience.  But  in  a  philosopher,  in  one  who 
dwelt  in  the  pure  heights  of  science,  in  a  man  who  was 
reputed  to  possess  a  mental  elevation  so  far  above  common 
men,  it  is  amazing  and  humiliating.     The  last  quotation 
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lets  us  know  that  in  Humboldt's  opinion  deceiving  and 
being  deceived  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  his  business  to  disturb  it.  Truly,  this  is  to  be 
"unveiled."  We  examine  this  dead  lion,  and  it  seems 
rather  to  be  a  fox. 

With  the  quotation  of  three  references  to  the  United 
States,  we  will  close  our  extracts  from  a  book  which  has 
already  occupied  us  too  long.  In  1856  he  writes:  "An 
excellent  article,  by  Laboulaye,  on  the  domestic  institution 
(slavery),  and  the  flagitious  Pierce's  extension  of  the  out- 
rage upon  territory  hitherto  free,  met  my  eye  yesterday," 
etc. — p.  321.  "  Most  unfortunately,  Buchanan  will  be  the 
next  President,  and  not  Fremont,  the  traveller  of  great 
acquirements,"  etc. — ^p.  324.  "And  the  disgraceful  party 
which  sells  negro  children,  and  distributes  canes  of  honor, 
as  the  Pussian  Emperor  does  swords  of  honor,  and 
G-raefe's  noses  of  honor, — who  prove  [the  grammar  is  not 
ours]  that  all  white  workmen  should  rather  be  slaves  than 
free — have  succeeded.  What  a  crime  !" — p.  339.  Hum- 
boldt judged  the  politics  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States  as  he  did  religion,  at  a  distance,  without  any  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  either.  And  his  opinions  on  the  two 
subjects  are  of  about  equal  value,  and  equally  worthless. 
For  his  admirers,  in  the  South,  at  least,  we  set  one  against 
the  other. 

And  now,  let  the  poor  old  man  rest,  as  we  and  our  read- 
ers will  also. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 


UOTTY  AXD   INFALLIBILITY  OF   THE   CHURCH 

OF  ROME. 


Man's  thirst  for  power  is  insatiable.  It  is  a  principle  of 
his  nature  to  be  discontented  with  what  he  is,  and  to  seek 
to  be  what  he  is  not.  Advancing  from  one  degree  of  in- 
fluence and  power  to  another,  he  still  looks  forward  to  the 
attainment  of  some  new  object  of  desire.  And  could  he 
wield  all  the  immense  wealth  of  earth,  and  subject  her 
^entire  dominions  to  the  mandate  of  his  sovereign  will,  the 
vacuum  of  his  ambitious  longings  would  be  a  vacuum 
still — a  vacuum  of  enlarged  and  enlarging  capacity,  de- 
manding more  imperiously  that  satisfaction  to  its  peculiar 
wants  which  it  is  never  destined  to  realize.  No  barrier  is 
sufiicient  to  bound  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul. 
Inebriate  with  the  proud  honors  of  the  world,  man  not 
unfrequently  essays  to  scale  the  very  battlements  of 
heaven  in  his  daring  presumption,  and  to  invest  his  inso- 
lence with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  And  no  where 
do  we  find  this  disposition  of  human  nature  more  stri- 
kingly exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Very  early  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era — 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles — this  thirsting  after  power, 
this  ambition  for  aggrandizement  and  dominion,  began  to 
display  itself  among  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus. 
That  such  a  spirit  should  exhibit  itself  among  worldlings, 
is  no  matter  of  surprise ;  but  that  it  should  display  itself 
among  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  meek, 
and  lowly,  and  despised,  and  persecuted,  and  crucified 
Nazarene,  whose  kingdom   and  maxims  are  not  of  this 
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world,  this  is  a  legitimate  subj.ect  of  wonder,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  it  if  we  did  not  know 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked.  Throughout  every  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  we  see  more  or  less  of  this  character  in- 
vading the  Church,  and  generating  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

But  it  is  to  Rome  our  eyes  must  be  directed,  that  we 
may  witness  the  most  rapid  and  successful  development  of 
this  character  of  man  in  the  Church.  That  city  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  civilized  world.  There  was  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars.  There  was  wielded  the,  sceptre,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  the  sword  which  ruled  over  and  conquered 
nations.  To  be  a  bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  was  to  be  possessed  of  an  ecclesiastical  importance, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  proportionate  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  city.  There,  temptations  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  bishop  or  presiding  presbyter  of  the  Church, 
such  as  no  bishop  or  presbyter  elsewhere  realized.  There, 
seductive  influences,  peculiar  to  the  empire  city  of  the 
world,  prevailed.  The  pomp  and  affluence  characteristic 
of  the  principal  citizens,  the  luxury,  the  avarice,  the  eelf- 
seeking  promotions,  all  contributed  to  contaminate  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  officiated  there  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  controversies  of  difficult 
decision  occurred  any  where  in  the  Church,  either  on  the 
subject  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  to  whom  would  reference 
for  counsel  as  likely  be  made  as  to  the  bishop  who  had  his 
residence  in  the  city  to  which  all  political  controversies 
were  carried?  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the  people, 
every  where  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  familiar  with 
seeking  for  and  resting  satisfied  with  an  answer  to  their 
political  difficulties  from  the  officers  of  State  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  or,  rather,  from  the  Emperor,  residing  there,  should 
also  seek  for  an  answer  to  their  ecclesiastical  difficulties  by 
an  appeal  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  Church  residing  in 
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the  same  city.  And  such  was  the  fact.  The  city  of  politi- 
cal superiority  became  also  the  city  of  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ority. The  Bishop  of  Rome,  realizing  a  preeminence  of 
authority  and  influence  from  his  location — having  a  power 
to  decide  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  no  other  bishop 
of  the  Church  possessed — a  power  conferred  on  him  from 
the  simple  consideration  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
not  because  of  any  original  right  he  possessed  to  such  pre- 
eminence— the  Bishop  of  Rome,  thus  circumstanced,  would 
certainly  need  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  prevent  him  from 
being  led  astray,  or  yielding  to  the  control  of  carnal  ambi- 
tion. He  soon  began  to  esteem  himself  as  sustaining  the 
same  relationship  of  dominion  and  power  to  the  Church, 
which  the  Emperor  sustained  to  the  State.  Flattered  by 
the  confidence  voluntarily  reposed  in  him,  and  the  umpire- 
ship  of  controversies  conferred  on  him — grown  rich  by  the 
munificence  of  the  people — and  proud  of  the  honors  of  his 
station,  his  carnal  ambition  becomes  dominant,  and  trans- 
forms him  from  an  humble  Presbyter,  or  Bishop,  of 
Christ's  flock  in  Rome  to  a  pretended  monarch  of  God's 
heritage.  The  mitre  of  the  priesthood  is  assumed  as  a  crown 
on  the  brow  of  the  Pope ;  the  Bishop's  chair  is  converted 
into  a  throne,  and  the  shepherd's  crook  becomes  a  sceptre  of 
universal  dominion  in  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the 
apostolic  fisherman. 

But  this  advancement  was  not  obtained  at  once.  It  was 
the  result  of  gradual  development.  Victor,  in  the  second 
century,  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  who  seems  to  have 
become  conscious  of  his  supremacy.  But  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  careful  how  he  exercised  it.  And  it  was  not 
till  in  the  seventh  century,  when,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  infamous  Phocus,  Boniface  III.  acquired  the  title  of 
"Universal  Bishop  of  the  Church,"  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  a 
dogma  of  the  Church.  It  had  been  contended  for  by 
individuals  before  this  time,  but  now  it  enters  upon  the  list 
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of  settled  controversies.  But  here  advancement  in  this 
direction  of  usurpation  did  not  cease.  Ambition  prompted 
still  more — ambition,  which  knew  no  landmarks  in  the 
laws  of  God  or  of  natural  justice ;  and,  as  the  age  grew 
darker  by  the  night  of  ignorance,  which  was  settling  deep 
and  fast  upon  the  people,  and  opulence  and  authority  ren- 
dered the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  their  confederates  more 
indomitably  haughty  and  aspiring,  we  see  them  robing 
themselves  in  pretensions  still  more  assuming  and  danger- 
ous, and  early  in  the  eighth  century  we  hear  the  spiritual 
thunderbolts  rumbling  from  the  throne  of  ''  his  holiness,''  and 
see  them  quell,  by  their  terrible  magic,  the  most  violent 
insurrections  of  the  populace  ;  we  hear  Pope  Gregory  EL. 
declare  to  the  Grecian  Emperor,  Leo  Isaurus,  that  "the 
nations  of  the  West  held  St.  Peter  as  a  god,"  and  the  Pope 
himself  receives,  with  ghastly  delight,  the  title  of  Arch 
Druid  from  his  barbarian  converts.  Higher  and  higher  do 
they  aspire,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power,  until, 
when  almost  every  light  of  science  had  expired,  and  reli- 
gion was  glimmering  with  her  last  living  ray  among  men, 
and  superstition  was  lighting  her  dismal  orgies  throughout 
the  earth — in  almost  every  habitation  of  the  sons  of  men — 
they  lifted  up  a  bolder  hand,  and  emphatically 

"Stole  the  livery  of  the  Court  of  Heaven 
To  serve  the  devil  in." 

Then  it  was  not  enough  to  be  known  by  the  single,  un- 
pretending title  of  "Bishop  of  Rome,"  or  even  by  the 
more  magnificent  one  of  "Bishop  of  the  Universal 
Church,"  but  the  now  haughty  successors  of  the  lowly 
fisherman,  Peter,  are  blasphemously  addressed,  as  "  Vicar 
of  Christ;''  ''Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings;'''  "God 
of  the  earth,"  etc.,  and  it  was  further  maintained  that  that 
Church  alone  was  the  true  Church  of  Christ  and  body  of 
genuine  believers  on  earth,  in  which  the  universal  supre- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  acknowledged.     Anj| 
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in  evidence  of  this  high  assumption,  the  dogma  was  laid 
down,  and  taken  for  granted,  or  as  demonstrated,  that  unity 
and  infallibility  are  essefitial  attributes  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  that  these  essential  attributes  pertain  ex- 
clusively to  the  Church  of  Home,  and  hence,  that  the  Church  of 
Home  is  the  only  true  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thus,  syl- 
logistically,  the  conclusion  is  made,  from  the  premises, 
clear  as  a  sunbeam.  But  we  call  the  premiGes  in  question. 
We  hold  that  they  are  palpably  false  in  fact,  and  that  the 
conclusion  based  on  them  is,  consequently,  a  sheer  violent 
assumption,  without  evidence  in  its  favor.  We  deny  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  unit,  and  we  deny  that  she  is 
infallible,  and  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  history  in  sup- 
port of  our  denial. 

If  unity  and  infallibility  pertain  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
exclusively  or  at  all,  they  must,  like  gravity  and  inertia  in 
material  bodies,  have  a  common  centre ;  unity  must  centre 
where  infallibility  does,  and  infallibility  where  unity  does. 
And  so  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  contend. 
They  say  that  her  unity  consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  supreme,  infallible  head,  the  judge  of  all  her  controver- 
sies, and  her  guide  in  the  way  of  all  truth.  One  supreme,  in- 
fallible head  !  This  single  complex  term  expresses  the  whole 
doctrine,  in  regard  to  whom  both  the  unity  and  the  infalli- 
bility consist.  It  is  a  unity  of  headship,  and  an  infalli- 
bility of  headship,  and  hence,  the  common  centre  of  these 
distinctive  attributes  is  found  to  subsist  in  the  headship  of 
the  Church,  and  if  this  headship  were  in  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, we  could  take  no  exceptions  to  the  doctrine ;  but  it  is 
not. 

And  here  is  a  puzzling  question  for  Romanists  to  con- 
sider. What  is  the  one  supreme — not  to  say  infallible — 
headship  of  the  Church  ?  Does  the  Church  of  Rome  unite 
in  such  a  head  ?  Is  she  of  one  mind  on  this  fundamental 
question  ?  Do  her  members  come  from  all  their  various 
emergencies  on  other  subjects,  and  converge  here?    Far 
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from  it.  If  so,  we  would  grant  that,  in  this  particular,  at 
least,  slie  is  united,  or  one.  But  here  she  is  hopelessly 
divided,  and  her  exclusive  claims  to  unity  in  her  headship 
are  preposterous.  An  association  of  individuals,  under 
one  acknowledged  sovereign,  becomes  one  moral  or  politi- 
cal person.  And  they  are  one,  because  they  acknowledge 
but  one  sovereign,  or  head.  No  association  of  individuals 
can  acknowledge  two  or  more  sovereigns,  or  governing 
heads,  of  rival  authority,  at  the  same  time,  and  sustain — 
under  such  circumstances — their  moral  or  political  unity. 
And  how  is  it  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  respect  ? 
Does  she  acknowledge  but  one  supreme,  infallible  head,  as 
a  matter  of  fact?  She  professes  to  do  so,  but  does  her 
profession,  in  this  particular,  harmonize  with  the  reality? 
She  actually  acknowledges  no  less  than  three  distinct,  infal- 
lible heads,  each  of  which  is  rival  to  the  other,  and,  conse- 
quently, any  one  of  the  three  can  be  acknowledged  only 
at  the  expense  of  repudiating  the  others.  One  party  of 
her  communion  contends  for  the  official  infallibility  of  the 
Pope ;  another  party  for  the  iniallibility  of  general  Coun- 
cils ;  and  a  third  party  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  also  that  of  the  general  Councils — when  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope — but  contends  for  the  infallibility  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  in  their  united  capacity. 

[N^ow,  these  are,  certainly,  three  distinct  parties,  or 
"  bodies  politic,"  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  each  acknowl- 
edging a  distinct,  infallible  head,  diverse  from  the  others. 
The  Council  of  Constance,  which  met  in  1414,  and  the 
Council  of  Basil,  which  convened  in  1431,  decided  that  a 
general  Council  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  and  that  "  with- 
out destruction  of  salvation"  this  doctrine  could  not  be 
denied.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
under  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  determined  that  a  Pope  was 
superior  to  general  Councils.  The  former  decrees  of  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  anathematize,  to  eternal 
perdition,  the  members  of  this  Lateran  Council,  with  their 
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two  successive  Popes,  for  tliey  liave  been  guilty  of  the 
denial  of  the  superiority  of  general  Councils.  The  high 
Romanists,  or  Transalpines,  believed  the  Pope  to  be  the 
supreme,  infallible  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  low  Ro- 
manists, or  Cisalpines,  believed  this  headship  to  consist  in 
the  general  Council,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  main- 
tained that  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  was  necessary  to 
render  the  decrees  of  a  Council  infallible,  and,  conse- 
quently, admitted  neither  Po]3e  nor  Council,  independent 
one  of  the  other,  as  the  supreme,  infallible  head  of  the 
Church.  Kow,  where  is  the  boasted  unit}^  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  regard  to  its  headship  ? 

But  the  chief  difficulty  involved  in  this  subject  of  the 
Church's  headship,  grows  out  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  locale  of  the  infallibility  claimed.  All  Ro- 
manists agree  to  insist  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
But  where  is  that  infallibility  to  be  found  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  they  give  discordant  answers.  Is  every  in- 
dividual who  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Rome  infallible  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then,  if  all  are  not  infallible,  what  -portion 
of  them  is  endowed  with  this  distinguishing  attribute  ?  Is 
the  Pope  infallible  ?  Some  say  that  he  is,  and  some  that 
he  is  not.  Are  general  Councils  infallible  ?  Here,  again, 
conflicting  opinions  are  entertained.  Does  infallibility 
belong  exclusively  to  general  Councils,  as  moderated  and 
approved  by  Popes  ?  All  are  not  able  to  answer  this  in 
the  affirmative.  Where,  then,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  this  extraordinary  attribute  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  We  want  to  be  introduced  to  its  abode.  It  is 
painful  to  be  driven  about  from  post  to  pillar  in  a  matter 
of  such  grave  importance.  To  go  from  Pope  to  Council, 
and  from  Council  to  Pope,  in  vain  search  for  the  manifest 
presence  of  an  attribute  so  unlike  any  thing  that  is  human 
or  earthly,  is  well  calculated  to  make  us  skeptical  of  its 
existence.  One  would  think  it  could  not  easily  play  this 
vexatious  game  of  "hide  and  go  seek"  with  us — that,  from 
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its  very  nature,  it  would  be  discoverable  without  difficulty. 
A  blind  man  can  feel  the  light  of  the  sun,  though  he  can- 
not see  it.     And  so,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  fallibili- 
ties of  our  race,  one  would  suppose  that  infallibility  would 
reveal  itself  as  conspicuously  and  as  sensibly  as  the  sun's 
light,  when  it  beams  into  the  darkness.     And  it  certainly 
would.     If  infallibility   were  the   distinctive   attribute   of 
the   Church  of  Rome,  it  would  be  her  radiant  attribute 
which  would  invest  her  with  a  perfection  and  glory  which 
all  mankind  could  not  but  behold  and  confess.     And  its 
precise  locality  would  likewise   be  apparent  and  indubi- 
table as  the  locality  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.     But  it  is 
not.     We  search  for  it,  and  cannot  find  it.     It  is  a  kind  of 
"will-o'-the-wisp,"    leading  us  now  here  and  now  there; 
but  we  never  really  approach  it.     It  ever  will  be  a  ques- 
tion, as  it  ever  has  been — since  ever  this  claim  of  infalli- 
bility originated — whether  the  Pope,  or  general  Councils, 
or  both   united,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the  Church  in  the 
aggregate,  are  infallible.    K  this  question  could  be  decided, 
there  would,  henceforth,  be  no  difiiculty  on  the  subject  of 
the  headship.     And  it  is  because  this   question  cannot  be 
decided,  that  there  is  not  one,  and  onli/  one,  sui^reme  head 
recognized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     All  are  agreed  that 
the  infallibility  of  the   Church  should  have  its  manifest 
subsistence   in   its   supreme   head;   but  there   is   no   uni- 
formity of  opinion    upon   the    subject  of  this   headship. 
That  party  of  the  Church  which  believes  in  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  recognizes  the  supreme  headship 
as  subsisting,  ofiicially,  in  his  person,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
the    centre   and   source  of    the    Church's  boasted   unity. 
But   those   parties   which   give   to  infallibility  a  different 
"local  habitation"  from  this,  recognize  different  and  con- 
flicting supreme  heads,  according  to  their  various  opinions 
of  the  in  quo  loco  of  this  distinctive   attribute   of  incapa- 
bility  of    error.     Let  it  be   decided,  then,  first,   by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whether  her  infallibility  resides  in  her 
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Popes  or  her  Councils,  or  in  her  Councils  sanctioned  by 
her  Popes.  Till  this  question  be  settled,  it  is  preposterous 
for  her  to  claim  either  unity  or  infallibility. 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Pome  is  at  war 
with  her  claims  to  these  distinctive  attributes.  She  is  not 
only  not  agreed  as  to  the  seat  of  lier  infallibility,  and, 
consequently,  as  to  her  true  and  proper  headship,  but  she 
has  also  been  rent  into  divisions  by  rival  claimants  to  the 
papacy,  and  by  opposing  Councils  anathematizing  each 
other,  and  presenting  the  spectacle  of  the  most  thorough 
schism  in  her  organization  and  spirit. 

In  the  year  1130,  the  College  of  Cardinals  elected  two 
successors  to  Honorius  II.,  deceased,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Peter;  one  party  elected  Gregory,  a  Cardinal  Deacon  of 
St.  Angelo,  known  in  the  papal  list  as  Innocent  II. ;  the 
other  party  elected  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman  prince, 
who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus  II.  Anacletus  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Eoman  Church  in  Italy,  and  Innocent,  by 
the  body  of  the  Church  out  of  Italy.  The  former  had  his 
residence  in  Rome ;  the  latter,  in  France.  Again,  in  the 
year  1159,  after  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.,  the  Cardinals 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  one  faction  chose 
Rowland,  Bishop  of  Sienna,  to  the  pontificate,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Alexander  III.,  and  the  other  faction 
selected  Octavian,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  knowri  as  Victor 
IV.  Frederic  I.,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Adrian,  espoused  the  cause  of  Victor,  and  summoned 
a  Council  at  Pavia,  1150,  which  decided  that  Victor  was 
the  true  Bishop  of  Rome — and  of  the  Church  Universal. 
Victor  was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Alexander,  who  was 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electing  conclave,  had 
his  papal  jurisdiction  principally  confined  to  France,  where 
he  resided.  Victor  died  in  the  year  1164,  but  his  place 
was  immediately  supplied  by  the  election  of  one  who  bore 
the  name  of  Pascal  III.     Alexander  took  encouragement 
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from  certain  circumstances  and  returned  to  Italy,  and  con- 
tended for  the  papacy  against  his  opponent,  till  the  arms  of 
the  Emperor  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Benevento.  Pascal 
died  in  the  year  1168,  and  the  imperial  faction  placed  John 
Abbott,  of  Sturm,  in  his  Chair,  under  the  name  of  Calix- 
tus  III.  In  the  year  1177  the  Emperor,  who  supported  the 
papal  claims  of  Calixtus  to  this  date,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  at  Venice,  with  Alexander,  and  Alexander  was, 
therefore,  put  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  Popedom. 
Here,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  from  the  year 
1159  to  the  year  1177 — eighteen  years — the  Church  of 
Rome  consisted  of  two  great  factions,  each  faction  ac- 
knowledging a  Pope  of  its  own  selection,  in  opposition  to 
the  other,  and  holding  distinct  and  opposing  Councils. 
Can  a  Church  thus  divided,  and  recognizing  separate  and 
rival  Popes  and  Councils,  claii^n,  with  any  kind  of  consis- 
tency, either  unity  or  inMlibility  as  her  peculiar  attribute? 
If  this  be  unity,  then  we  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  unity  is  not  also  a  distinguishing  attribute  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
if  this  be  infallibility,  we  think  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  convict  any  denoniination  of  professed  Christians 
on  earth  of  fallibility. 

"Witness,  again,  the  "Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Papal 
See,"  as  it  is  called,  when  Avignon,  in  France,  was  for 
seventy  years  the  residence  of  the  Pope.  The  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was,  during  that  time,  transferred  from  the  city  of 
seven  hills,  and  endured  a  species  of  exile.  Philip  the  Fair 
had  waged  a  most  bitter  contest  against  Boniface  VIII., 
and  William  de  Nogaret  had  prosecuted  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  with  most  desperate  determination.  Boniface 
VIII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  IX.,  who, 
though  very  obsequious  to  the  will  of  the  King — in  the 
main — was  still  unwilling  to  accede  to  all  his  demands. 
Benedict  died  in  the  year  1304,  and,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
Bertrand,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was  elected  to  the 
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pontificate,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  This 
election  was  the  result  of  the  intrigue  of  the  French 
monarch,  but  it  was  the  only  election  made  by  the  con- 
clave. He  took  his  residence  in  Avignon,  and  there,  as  a 
tool  to  the  King  of  France,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  the 
only  supreme,  infallible  head  of  the  Church.  Philip  de- 
manded that  the  dead  body  of  Boniface  should  be  disin- 
terred and  publicly  burned,  and  that  "his  memory  should 
be  branded  with  a  notorious  mark  of  infamy."  But 
Clement  was  unwiUing  to  proceed  quite  so  far  to  gratify 
his  royal  patron,  and  averted  this  demand  by  promising 
in  every  thing  else  to  be  obedient  to  his  will. 

Do  not  these  facts  militate  directly  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  one  and  infallible 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  After  the  death  of  Clement, 
for  two  years  the  electoral  •conclave  were  unable  to  decide 
upon  a  successor,  because  of  their  division  into  French 
and  Italian  factions.  Eventually,  the  faction  composed  of 
the  French  Cardinals  succeeded  in  placing  James  D'Euse, 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  John  XXII.  Xow,  where  was  the  one  supreme, 
infallible  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  centre  of  unity 
and  infallibility,  during  this  period  of  vacancy  in  the  papal 
chair?  Was  it  in  the  electoral  conclave — the  College  of 
Cardinals?  They  were  divided  into  factions,  and  were 
governed  by  warring  sentiments  and  interests.  That  could 
not  be  the  centre  and  source  of  unity  and  infallibility,  in 
which  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  either. 

And  what  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  all  this  period  of  her  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity ?  Cabals,  tumults  and  civil  wars  destroyed  her 
peace,  cities  revolted  from  the  Popes — St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony itself  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Ghibellines — 
the  papal  authority  was  controverted  by  not  a  few  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  diligence  and  exer- 
tions of  the  inquisitors  obedient  to  the  Pope,  were  unable 
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to  suppress  the  prevailing  dissensioris, — a  beautiful  picture, 
certainly,  of  unity  and  infallibility ! 

Gregory  XI.  transferred  the  chair  of  Peter  to  Rome  in  1376. 
He  died  two  years  after,  and  the  Cardinals,  compelled  by 
a  violent  tumult  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  feared  that 
a  French  Pope  might  be  elected,  proclaimed  Prenano, 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  to  be  Gregory's  successor.  He  is 
known  as  Urban  VI.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the 
Cardinals  repaired  to  Fonde,  and  there  elected  Robert, 
Count  of  Geneva,  to  the  Pontificate,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  YII.  But,  by  a  previous  election  by  this 
same  electoral  board.  Urban  VI.  was  declared  to  be  in  the 
chair.  Thus,  by  the  same  electoral  power,  the  Church  was 
invested  with  two  supreme  heads,  of  conflicting  claims. 
Both  continued  to  exercise  the  office  and  authority  of  Popes ; 
Clement  establishes  his  See  in  the  Babylon  of  papal  cap- 
tivity, and  Urban  occupies  his  chair  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former ;  and  the  cause  of  the  latter  is  main- 
tained by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Each  Pope  convenes  his 
own  Councils  and  passes  his  own  decrees.  Pope  con- 
demns Pope,  and  Council  condemns  Council.  Nothing 
could  give  a  more  decided  lie  to  the  pretensions  under 
review,  than  the  state  of  things  adverted  to. 

Again,  we  have  what  is  called  "the  great  western 
schism."  For  the  space  of  fifty  years  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  two  or  three  heads  at  the  same  time,  each  implacably 
averse  to  his  opponent,  excommunicating  and  anathema- 
tizing one  another,  and  their  respective  adherents,  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms.  The  French  and  Italian  Cardi- 
nals constituted  themselves  two  opposing  factions.  Urban 
VI.  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  Clement  VII.  by 
Benedict  XIIL,  the  one  residing  in  Rome,  the  other  in 
Avignon.  Boniface  died,  and  was  followed  successively 
by  Innocent  VII.  and  Gregory  XII. ;  but  Benedict  survived 
during  the  schism.      The  two  reigning  Pontifts  in  1406 
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were  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  Various  methods 
were  adopted  with  a  view  to  heal  this  lamentable  schism ; 
but  the  principal  one  was  what  is  called  the  "  Method  of 
Cession."  Both  Pontiffs  pledged  themselves  by  oath,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  resign 
their  offices ;  but  both  were  guilty  of  persisting  to  violate 
their  sworn  obligations.  And  each  Pope  had  a  party. 
The  King  of  France,  however,  became  exasperated  with 
Benedict,  because  of  his  refusal  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
his  oath,  and  caused  him  to  flee  from  Avignon.  The  prin- 
cipal Cardinals,  then,  who  had  supported  Benedict,  united 
with  Gregory,  and  a  Council  was  called  at  Pisa,  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1409,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  healing  the 
great  division  of  the  Church.  In  that  Council,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  both  the  reigning  Pontiffs  were  condemned  as 
"■guilty  of  heresy,  feviury,  and  contumacy,  unworthy  of  the 
smallest  tokens  of  honor  and  respect,  and  separated,  ipso  facto, 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church;''  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  they  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  as  Pope,  who 
took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  the  condemned  Pon- 
tiffs were  not  to  be  driven  thus  from  their  dignity  and 
standing  in  the  Church.  Each  of  them  called  a  Council, 
and  endeavored  to  resuscitate  his  lost  honors,  but  in  vain. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  remedy 
this  schism,  it  was  not  terminated  till  in  the  year  1426, 
when  Clement  VIII.  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  Pon- 
tificate into  the  hands  of  Martin  V.,  and  Martin  thus  be- 
came the  sole  "Bishop  of  the  Universal  Church." 

And  is  it  thus  that  a  Church,  professing  to  be  the  only 
true  Church  of  Christ  and  body  of  genuine  believers  on 
earth,  in  whose  communion  alone  are  embraced  the  family 
of  the  faithful,  who  claims  for  herself  alone  the  distin- 
guishing attributes  of  unity  and  infallibility — is  it  thus  that 
such  a  Church  must  be  torn  asunder  by  contending  factions 
in  her  midst  ?  Is  it  thus  she  is  involved  in  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  declaring  her  supreme  head,  her  chosen  suc- 
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cessors  to  the  infallible  Peter — the  rock  on  which  she  is 
founded — as  heretics,  perjured  and  contumacious?  Is  it 
thus  she  is  compelled  to  arraign  her  Popes,  as  leaders  of 
factions  in  her  pale,  to  divest  them  of  their  authority,  and 
drive  them  from  her  ordinances  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of 
her  boasted  unity  and  infallibility  ? 

But,   still  further — a  Council  previously  summoned  by 
Martin,  commenced  its  session  in  Basil,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1481,  under  Eugene  lY.     The  ostensible  object  of  the  Pope 
in  calling  this  Council  was,  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  Council  was  exceedingly  large,  and  its  members  soon 
manifested  a  determination  to  play  no  farce.     They  saw  a 
crying  necessity  for  the  application  of  some  remedy  to  the 
numerous  evils  then  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Church, 
and  bringing  distress  and  ruin  upon  the  interests  of  religion. 
They,  therefore,  went  to  work  like  men,  and  the  Pope  soon 
began  to  tremble   for  his  prerogatives.     Undoubtedly  he 
was  very  much  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  twice  he  essayed,  inejffectually,  to  dissolve  it.     So 
far  were  the  Council  from  rendering  obedience  to  the  de- 
cree of  dissolution,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Pope 
against  them,  that  they  summoned  the   Pope  himself  to 
appear  before  them  and  answer  for  his  conduct.     He  then 
positively   pronounced   the   Council    dissolved,    and   sum- 
moned  another  to  meet  at  Ferrara,   which   was   shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  Florence.     But  the  Basil  Council 
continued  its  sessions,  and  pronounced  the  Pope  contuma- 
cious for  disobedience.     The  Pope,  in  turn,  excommuni- 
cated the  members  of  the  Basil  Council,  who — by  way  of 
rejoinder — on  the  25th  of  June,  1429,  deposed  him  from 
the  papacy,  and  elected  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  his 
room,  known  by  the  name  of  Felix  V.     Now,  whether  is 
Pope  Eugene  and  his  new  Council,  or  the  Council  of  Basil 
and  their  new  Pope,  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  supreme, 
infallible  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?     Pope  and  Council 
dissolve  allegiance,  and  the  deposed  Pope  calls  another 
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Council,  and  the  excommunicated  Council  elects  another 
Pope.  Here,  then,  are  two  Popes  and  two  Councils;  or,  in 
other  words,  two  regularly  constituted  Roman  Churches, 
each  claiming  unity  and  infallihility  as  their  exclusive  pre- 
rogatives, and  denying  them  to  the  other. 

But  the  ahsurdity  of  the  claim  under  consideration  may 
be  made  still  more  apparent,  when  we  appeal  to  some  of 
the  decisions  of  the  lioman  Church,  through  her  Councils, 
upon  subjects  of  doctrine. 

On  the  single  doctrine  of  image  worship  no  less  than  seven 
Councils  have  pronounced  their  decisions,  four  of  which 
decisions  were  against  the  worship  of  images,  and  three  in 
favor.  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  convoked  in  me 
year  754 ;  the  Council  of  the  West,  under  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  704;  the  Council  of  the  East,  under  Emperor 
Leo,  in  the  year  814 ;  the  Council  of  Paris,  under  Louis 
the  Meek,  in  the  year  824 ;  all  passed  decrees  condemning 
and  abolishing  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Churches.  In 
opposition  to  these  decisions,  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
convoked  in  787 ;  a  Council  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
Empress  Theodora,  in  the  year  842 ;  and  another  Council 
at  Constantinople,  in  879,  approved  and  established  the 
worship  of  images  in  the  Churches.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  decision  of  ouly  one  of  these  Councils  received 
the  signature  of  a  presiding  Pope,  and  that  the  decisions, 
therefore,  of  that  Council  alone,  are  entitled  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Church  as  authoritative  and  infallible.  Ad- 
mit that  Pope  Adrian  subscribed  the  decisions  of  the 
second  Xicene  Council,  while  the  decisions  of  the  other 
Councils  were  not  thus  favored.  Is  that  fact  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  decisions  of  the  second  Mcene  Council  in- 
fallible, and  all  the  other  decisions,  for  the  simple  want  of 
this  fact,  null  and  void  ?  By  what  process  of  intelligible 
logic  can  we  be  conducted  to  the  conclusion  that  Pope 
Adrian,  a  fallible  man^  is  able  to  render  infallible  the  pre- 
viously fallible  decisions  of  the  second  Mcene  Council  ? 
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For  sncli  a  power  vested  in  the  Pope,  we  require  unques- 
tionable divine  authority,  and  the  evidence  of  history. 

But  if  the  Church   of  Rome  is  one  and  infallible,  her 
doctrine  on  this  and  on  other  subjects  must  always  be  the 
same ;  and  if  she  is  the  true,  and  the  only  true.  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  it  must  also  consist  with  doctrines  taught 
by   the  Apostles,  and  in  the   ages  of  the   Church  imme- 
diately  succeeding    the    Apostles.      But   we    know    that 
images  were  not  permitted  in  the  Churches  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  in  those  times  nearly  related  to  the  apos- 
tolic era.     The  first  agitation  of  the  subject  seems  to  have 
been  early  in  the  fourth  century.     Then  the   Council  of 
Elvira  passed  a  decree  by  which  it  was  "  strictly  enjoined 
that  neither  paintings  nor  images,  representing  the  person 
we  adore,  should  be  introduced  into  the  Churches."     But 
not  long  after,  as  corruptions  began  more  and  more  to 
invade,  images  or  pictures  were  introduced,  in  spite  of  this 
decree,  not  that  they  might  be  worshipped,  but  that  they 
might   serve   as    "a   kind  of   book  to    the  unlearned." 
Bishop  Serenus,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  made 
himself  notorious  by  his  removal  and  destruction  of  the 
images  at  Marseilles,  and  Pope  Gregory   the  Great  com- 
mended him  for  his  opposition,  though  he  disapproved  of 
the  destruction   of  the  images,  believing  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  the  unlearned.     Yet  the  Pope  was  decidedly 
averse  to  their  worship.     Is  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  now  ?     Is  she  consistent  with  herself  in  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  her  history,  or  does   the   infallible   truth, 
during  one  period,  become  execrable  heresy  in  another? 

But,  further — in  the  year  1215  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  with  the  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  de- 
creed no  less  than  seventy  neio  lains  and  doctrines,  among 
which  was  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  change  in  the  eucharis- 
tic  bread  and  wine,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  transuh- 
stantiation.  This  doctrine,  then,  has  the  full  sign  and  seal 
of  popish  infallibility  in  its  favor.     But  this  was  not  al- 
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ways  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  conceived 
during  several  centuries  of  the  primitive  history  of  the 
Church.  During  at  least  the  first  five  centuries,  nothing 
but  a  moral  change  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  virtue  of  their  being  set 
apart  to  a  holy  purpose.  Paschasius  Radbert,  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  the  first  individual  who  openly  avowed  and 
published  this  most  absurd  dogma  of  popery.  But  it 
never  became  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  till  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  and  approved  by  Innocent,  and  made  essential  to 
salvation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  at  one  time 
maintained  and  propagated  a  very  difterent  doctrine.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  now  with  the 
Church  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and, 
of  course,  she  is  not  one  and  infallible. 

We  might  multiply  historical  proofs  almost  ad  infinitum, 
establishing  the  absurdity  of  the  Roman  Church's  claim  to 
unity  and  infallibility,  as  her  peculiar  attributes.  We 
miglit  appeal  to  her  thousands  of  little  Christian  communi- 
ties, formed  under  her  jurisdiction,  and  enjoying  the 
partronage  of  Popes  and  illustrious  men  of  the  Church ; 
we  might  review  the  history  of  the  various  mendicant 
orders  which  have  been  chartered  from  time  to  time, 
analyze  their  peculiar  opinions  on  difierent  subjects,  and 
their  modes  of  living,  and  their  inveterate  strifes  and 
enmities  against  each  other;  we  might  produce,  at  least, 
the  orders  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmel- 
ites and  the  Augustinians,  and  present  them  before  the 
eyes  of  our  readers,  clad  in  their  distinctive  habiliments, 
their  short  and  their  long  gowns,  their  wide  and  their  nar- 
row caps,  their  gay  trappings  and  their  miserable  rags, 
their  riches  and  their  poverty,  their  motley  creed  ;  but  we 
apprehend  the  picture  would  be  too  disgusting  to  be  profit- 
able. 

What  unity  and  infallibility  are  here !     The  unity  is  that 
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of  disorganized  chaos — the  unity  of  elements  that  will  not, 
cannot,  combine — the  unity  of  principles  and  practices  as 
variant  from  each  other  as  the  principles  and  employments 
of  angels  are  variant  from  those  of  the  malignant  spirits 
of  perdition.  The  infallibility  is  that  of  "the  man  of  sin," 
the  infallibility  of  Satan. 

Our  doctrine  is,  that  unity  and  infallibility,  as  attributes 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth — his  mystical  body — 
centre  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  He  is  the  King  and  Head — 
the  one  supreme^  infallible  Head  of  the  Church.  In  Him,  and 
in  Him  alone,  we  are  one  and  infallible.  He  is  the  Head 
of  the  invisible  Church,  the  only  body  of  genuine  believ- 
ers, whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  To  build  the  Church 
on  the  rock  Peter,  is  not  to  build  on  the  rock  Christ.  They 
who  please  may  build  on  Peter,  but  "other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ."  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  on  this  foun- 
dation it  will  be  eternally  secure — "  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  it." 


ARTICLE    V. 

DAYH)  N.  LORD'S  GEOLOGICAL  WRITIN'GS.* 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Lord,  both  theological  and  scien- 
tific, have,  in  some  sections  of  our  Church,  been  received 
with  much  favor  and  confidence.  The  bold,  earnest  man- 
ner in  which  he  announces  his  propositions,  and  the  fear- 


*  We  cheerfully  give  place  in  our  journal  to  this  interesting  and  able  article, 
and  would  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  it ;  although  we  do  not,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  be  competent  judges  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  it,  and  although,  moreover, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  its  arguments  respecting  the  meaning  of 
certain  places  in  the  Scriptures. 
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less,  confident  tone  with  which  he  maintains  them,  are  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  general  reader. 
Whatever  else  may  he  denied  to  our  author,  an  honesty  of 
purpose,  joined  to  a  deep  and  ahiding  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  his  doctrines,  whether  in  religion 
or  science,  must  he  conceded  to  him  hy  all. 

His  "Theological  and  Literary  Journal,"  which  he  has 
now  edited  through  its  twelfth  volume,  passes  under  review 
most  of  the  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  Church, 
from  within  or  without,  during  the  period  of  its  continu- 
ance. His  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bihle,  whenever 
and  however  assailed,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it, 
is  open,  manly,  courageous.  He  hesitates  not  to  set  his 
lance  and  run  a  tilt  with  the  most  practiced  knights  in 
every  realm  of  thought.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  this  grand  tournament  his  watchful  eye  should  have 
occasionally  singled  out,  as  a  special  victim  for  hj^  keenest 
lance,  the  young  and  somewhat  presuming,  yet  noble  and 
heroic,  science  of  G-eology. 

The  great  and  unpardonable  sin  of  this  young  science, 
in  his  estimation,  is  the  heresy  it  teaches  touching  the 
antiquity  of  our  globe.  In  fact,  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  this  one  sin  of  geology  stands  out  in  this 
author's  mind  beyond  and  above  all  other  heresies,  for  he 
places  it  in  the  fore  front  of  the  catalogue  of  moral  mon- 
sters he  has  slain  through  the  medium  of  his  journal. 

The  idealistic  atheism  of  Kant ;  the  Pantheism  of  Swe- 
denborg,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling  and  Hegel;  the  schemes 
of  their  disciples,  Parker,  ITewman,  Bushnell,  Park  and 
l^evin;  and  the  development  theory  of  N^eander  and  Schaff, 
all  occupy  in  his  list  the  place  of  but  second-rate  offences, 
when  compared  with  this  "  modern  doctrine  of  geologists 
respecting  the  age  of  the  world."  *     To  his  essays  and 


*  See  our  author's  notice  of  the  "Theological  and  Literary  Journal,"  at  the 
close  of  his  Geognosy. 
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reviews  on  this  subject  he  refers  the  public,  as  constituting 
the  first,  and,  no  doubt,  in  his  esteena,  the  highest,  claim  of 
his  "  Theological  and  Literary  Journal "  to  popular  favor. 

The  truth  is,  this  monster  doctrine  must  be  slain,  and  no 
less  than  five  lusty  blows  are  dealt  out — ^with  a  heavy 
hand — in  one  single  volume  of  the  Journal.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  perhaps,  to  pause  and  examine 
the  scientific  skill  with  which  each  of  these  blows  were 
severally  directed,  and  to  enquire  how  much  of  life  could 
still  remain  in  a  thing  so  much  belabored  by  one  so  mTich 
in  earnest  as  Mr.  Lord. 

But,  without  attempting  now  to  exanaine,  in  detail,  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  any  one  of  them,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  outlines  of  a  single 
example.  While  reviewing  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of 
Geology — in  the  fi.fth  volume  of  the  Journal — our  author 
takes  up  his  arguments  upon  the  primary  condition  of  our 
globe,  and  disposes  of  its  successive  links  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  says  Mr.  Lord,  the  earth  could  not 
have  been  created,  either  gaseous  or  molten,  "  in  a  state  of 
fusion  from  heat,"  for  that  would  be  "a  contradiction  to 
nature."  To  pass  over  the  philosophy  of  this  case,  and 
interpret  its  force  by  the  aid  of  an  illustration,  it  amounts 
to  this :  that  God  could  not  have  created  water,  or  aqueous 
vapor,  without  doing  violence  to  i^e  laws  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  in  the  condu^  of  nature,  for  no  one 
need  be  told  that  water  is  ice  in  a  "  state  of  fusion  from 
heat."     This  simple  illustration  is  suflS.cient  for  the  present. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Lord  concedes  to  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  creation  of  his 
molten  world,  and  then  proceeds  to  press  him  with  a 
second  dilemma,  which  he  regards  as  equally  perplexing 
with  the  fi.rst,  for,  even  if  such  a  world  existed,  he  says, 
*'the  laws  to  which  the  matter  of  the  globe  is  subjected 
would  have  rendered  the  formation  of  a  crust  upon  such  a 
fiery  ocean  impossible."     Such  matter,  to  condense  his 
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statement,  would  liave  cooled,  solidified,  contracted,  and 
sunk  to  the  centre.  On  such  an  earth  no  crust  could  have 
been  formed  till  "sflX  below  was  solid. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Lord,  who  lays  so  much  stress  on 
facts,  as  opposed  to  theories,  if  he  could  not  see  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  case,  should  have  entirely  forgotten  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  molten  lava,  which  is 
but  the  matter  of  the  earth  in  the  state  of  "igneous 
fusion  "  contemplated  by  his  argument.  The  facts,  as  well 
as  the  philosophy,  involved,  are  conclusive  against  him. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  Mis- 
sionary to  Hawaii,  describing,  in  ''  Silliman's  Journal,"  the 
great  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1855,  testifies  that  the 
immense  sea  of  lava,  several  miles  wide  by  sixty  long,  be- 
came rapidly  incrusted  on  its  surface,  and  "  that  the  incan- 
descent stream  flowed  nearly  under  this  crust  like  water  under 
ice.'"  "We  could  even  tread,"  he  adds,  "on  afresh  stream 
of  lava  only  one  hour  after  it  had  poured  out  from  a  boil- 
ing caldron,  so  soon  does  the  lava  harden  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Dana,  after  stating  that  "  for 
sixty-five  days  the  great  summit  furnace  on  Mauna  Loa 
has  been  in  awful  blast,"  in  describing  his  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  eruption,  he  says :  "  At  night  we  slept  upon  the 
lava,  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  with  the  heavens  for  our 
canopy  and  the  stars  for  our  lamps.  From  this  high  watch- 
tower  we  could  see  the  brilliant  fire-works,  far  above  and 
far  beneath  us,  as  the  dazzling  fusions  rushed  down  its 
burning  duct,  revealed  here  and  there  by  an  opening 
through  its  rocky  roof." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Coan  and  his  companions  walked  about  with 
impunity  over  this  lava  current,  examining  its  deep  gorges, 
that  opened  down  into  its  glowing  fluid  depths,  while  the 
thin  crust  upon  which  they  stepped  would  spring  and  yield 
as  a  pellicle  of  ice  upon  the  water.  Dr.  Clark,  also,  in 
describing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius^  in  1793,  testifies  to 
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the  same  effect.  "While  ascending  by  the  side  of  the  cur- 
rent of  liquid  lava  to  the  chasm  from  which  it  issued,  his 
life  becoming  endangered  by  noxious  vapors  and  volcanic 
stones,  ''covering  my  face  with  my  hat,"  he  says,  "I 
rushed  upon  the  lava,  and  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side." 
It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples.  This  is  the 
common  record  of  all  who  describe  molten  lava.  It  solidi- 
fies first  on  the  surface,  and  in  one  eruption  of  ^tna,  it  is 
stated,  by  De  La  Beche,  that  the  molten  matter  was  in 
motion  even  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  when,  of  course,  the 
surface  was  solidified,  and  even  habitable. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  Mr.  Lord,  waiving  both  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  preceding  absurdities — first,  that  matter  may 
be  created  molten ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  molten  matter 
may  harden  at  the  surface — next  urges  against  his  theory  a 
third  difficulty,  which  he  regards  as  no  less  fatal  than  the 
other  two,  viz :  "  that  such  a  globe,  if  it  could  have  solidified 
at  the  surface  at  all,  would  necessarily,  from  the  want  of  a 
disturbing  agent  beneath,  have  remained  at  the  geological 
level  at  which  it  was  formed,  and  could  not  have  filled  the 
oflice,  therefore,  which  his  theory  assigns,  of  furnishing, 
by  disintegration,  the  materials  of  the  present  strata." 
Such  a  molten  globe,  Mr.  Lord  argues,  like  any  other  liquid 
mass,  must  assume  a  water  level,  and.  in  its  fiery  depths 
there  could  be  no  materials  unconsumed,  and  no  gases 
formed  to  disturb  and  upheave  its  smooth  and  rounded 
crust  when  once  solidified :  and  hence  there  could  be  no 
running  streams,  no  moving  to  and  fro  of  washing  currents, 
to  drift  its  disintegrated  materials  into  strata. 

Such  a  view  seems  reasonable  enough,  but,  as  in  each  of 
the  other  cases,  it  is  only  the  surface  view ;  for  this  cooling 
globe  would  gradually  contract,  and  its  crust  become  thus 
variously  contorted  and  twisted.  Add  to  this  the  swelling 
tides  of  the  molten  sea  below,  and,  above  all,  the  waters 
precipitated  from  the  upper  air  upon  the  cooling  crust, 
which  would  soon  percolate  down  to  the  heat,  and  be  con- 
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verted  into  steam,  and  we  have  abundant  causes  for  convul- 
sions, earthquakes,  and  upheavals,  disturbing  the  crust  and 
producing  currents  every  where. 

But  again :  our  author  generously  waives  all  preceding 
difficulties,  and  grants  that  the  molten  globe  could  be 
created,  encrusted,  and  washed  into  strata,  only  to  find  the 
fourth  link  in  this  ill-omened  chain  as  rotten  as  either  of 
the  others.  To  him  "  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  at  the 
upheaval  and  dislocation  of  the  strata,  which  took  place  at 
the  elevation  of  our  present  mountains,  the  fragments  into 
which  they  were  broken  would  have  sunk  by  their  immense 
weight  into  the  floor  beneath." 

These  successive  positions  show  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  lamentably  illustrate  how  the 
human  mind,  in  its  search  after  truth,  may  be  so  far  pre- 
occupied as  to  exclude  from  its  range  the  most  evident 
relations,  and  confound  things  the  most  diverse.  The 
radical  error  of  Mr.  Lord  in  this  fourth  position  is,  not  only 
the  ignoring  of  all  the  facts  recorded  of  molten  lava,  but 
the  confounding,  also,  of  the  most  marked  and  evident  dis- 
tinctions between  difterent  kinds  of  fluid  matter.  He  says, 
that  to  suppose  these  fractured  and  upheaved  strata  would 
not  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  "  is  as  solecistical  and 
absurd  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  if  similar  masses  of  granite 
were  thrown  upon  our  present  oceans  they  would  swim, 
instead  of  sinking  till  they  met  a  solid  base." 

There  seems  to  be  here  no  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  the  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  water  and 
molten  lava — that  the  one  passes  suddenly  from  the  state 
of  a  perfect  fluid  to  that  of  a  solid,  while  the  other  passes 
gradually  through  the  same  fluid,  into  the  hardened  con- 
dition, retaining,  even  from  the  beginning,  much  of  its 
coherency  and  buoyant  power.  In  Dr.  Clarke's  account, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  gives  a  statement  of 
the  carrying  power  of  a  "  clear,  vivid  torrent  of  lava  in 
perfect  fusion,"  issuing  from  the  very  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
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He  says,  "  light  bodies  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  pounds 
weight,  made  little  or  no  impression  on  it  at  the  source, 
but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  even  eighty  pounds,  were 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  surface  of  the  lavit;  and 
float  away  with  it."  This  looks  but  little  like  our  "  present 
oceans."  And  if  such  be  the  power  of  lava  in  "perfect 
fusion,"  what  may  we  expect  when  it  has  become  solidified 
to  great  depths  ?  In  point  of  fact,  upon  many  large  lava 
currents,  miniature  mountains,  with  belching  craters  and 
glowing  lava  streams,  are  formed  all  over  the  hardened 
crust,  constituting  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
features  of  the  scene.  Facts  like  these  need  no  comment, 
and  sufficiently  answer  any  speculations  Mr.  Lord  can  oiFer. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find 
our  author,  after  all  the  scientific  crudities  he  has  here 
indulged  in,  gravely  asking,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
cussion, "Had  Dr.  Hitchcock  been  involved  in  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  gravi- 
tating power,  could  he  have  fallen  into  greater  or  more 
fatal  blunders  ?" 

We  thus  see  with  what  an  unmerciful  hand  our  author 
deals  out  his  scientific  blows.  Not  content  with  crushing 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  theory,  by  demonstrating,  first,  that  his 
molten  globe  could  never  have,  by  any  possibility,  been 
created,  he  proceeds,  secondly,  as  if  he  would  heap  Ossa 
upon  Pelion,  to  show  that,  even  if  created,  it  never  could 
have  solidified  at  the  surface,  and  then,  in  the  third  place, 
he  essays,  as  if  he  would  pile  the  Andes  upon  Ossa,  to 
prove  that,  if  solidified  at  the  surface,  it  never  could  have 
been  washed  into  strata ;  and  now,  by  a  grand  climax,  as  if 
the  Rocky  Mountains  must  be  heaved  upon  the  Andes,  it 
is  "demonstrably  certain"  that  at  the  upheaval  of  our 
mountains  the  granite  masses  would  have  plunged  to  the 
bottom,  as  similar  masses  thrown  into  our  "present  oceans." 
Thus,  as  if  with  malice  aforethought,  he  has,  at  one  single 
attack,  slain  this  offensive  doctrine  four  several  times,  each 
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time  resuscitating  it,  that  lie  might  slay  it  again,  till  it  was 
dead,  dead,  dead,  dead.  How  much  of  life  it  has  lost,  the 
reader  is  left  to  judge. 

We  will  now  pass  on  for  the  present,  regarding  these, 
perhaps,  as  intended  to  be  considered  only  side-blows, 
designed  to  do  good  by  the  way,  while  the  great  object  to 
be  attended  to  was  of  a  more  theological  and  literary,  than 
scientific  character.  And  we  adopt  this  course  the  more 
cheerfully,  because  Mr.  Lord  has,  elsewhere,  summoned  his 
entire  strength  upon  this  same  subject,  and,  gathering  up 
all  his  scientific  resources,  has  given  us,  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  and  complete  book,  a  systematic  exjpos^  of  his 
method  of  annihilating,  not  only  this  "modern  doctrine" 
of  geologists,  but  geology  itself,  as  a  science.  To  turn, 
then,  from  the  various  articles  in  the  Journal,  written,  it 
may  be,  with  haste  for  its  quarterly  issues,  to  this  more 
matured  embodiment  of  his  views — which  is,  indeed,  but  a 
recast,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  what  the  Journal  con- 
tains— is  to  do  what  justice  to  Mr.  Lord  would  seem  to 
demand. 

In  the  Journal  he  is  writing  as  the  editor  of  a  theologi- 
cal and  literary  periodical,  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  one 
man  should  be  an  adept  in  every  thing,  his  articles  may 
have  been  offered  as  the  best  that  could  be  expected  from 
one  unskilled  in  scientific  research,  but  here  he  appears 
before  us  as  the  professed  scientific  teacher,  discussing 
grave  scientific  questions,  and,  of  course,  claims  to  be  tried 
by  a  scientific  standard.     To  this  standard  let  us  appeal. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  various  discussions  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  we  will  premise  of  the  book  itself,  that  its  title — 
*'  Geognosy,  or  the  Facts  and  Principles  of  Geology 
against  Theories  " — sufficiently  suggests  to  the  mind  that  a 
conservatism  which  ever  appeals  to  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony, and  which  carefully  distinguishes  between  facts 
and  fancies,  between  settled  principles  and  crude  vagaries, 
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is  to  preside  over  the  entire  work.  Nothing  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  guidance  of  our  faith  here  but  established 
landmarks — those  stubborn  things  called  ^^ facts,"  and 
those  equally  stubborn  things,  built  upon  the  eternal  foun- 
dations of  truth,  called  ^^ principles."  'No  mere  "theory," 
however  well  received,  is  to  avail  us  here ;  it  is  not  even  to 
be  thought  of,  that  we  should  be  borne  onward — like  the 
gossamer  upon  his  thread — by  those  flimsy  things  called 
hypotheses.  The  warp  and  woof  of  this  entire  web  is  to 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff".  And  so  our  good  people  seem  to 
have  regarded  it.  In  less  than  two  years  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance, so  eager  was  the  public  demand,  so  hearty  the 
approval  of  its  "facts"  and  "principles,"  as  to  justify  a 
second  edition,  as  like  the  first  as  one  black  pea  is  like 
another — not  a  word  added  or  subtracted — not  a  fact  or  a 
principle  found,  in  the  slightest  degree,  defective — not 
even  another  preface  to  the  new  edition  needed.  And, 
a-lthough  five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, not  a  single  review,  which  we  have  any  where  heard 
of,  has  been  attempted  by  any  one. 

Truly,  this  looks  as  if  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  which  we  have  heard  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed in  high  places,  that  the  argument  is  unanswerable. 
It  might,  even,  in  the  minds  of  some,  give  a  coloring  of 
probability  to  the  statement  iliade  by  a  highly  intelligent 
and  well  informed  clergyman,  who  gravely  maintained  that 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  one  of  its  annual  meetings,  deliberately  sat  in  secret 
session  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  successful  answer  to 
this  work,  and,  after  a  full  and  free  consideration  of  the 
subject,  adjourned  in  hopeless  despair!  It  is  true,  that  no 
answer,  direct  and  definite,  to  Mr.  Lord's  argument,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  attempted  by  any  one,  as  far  as  we  know; 
but,  whether  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  sugges- 
tions above  made,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide  as  we 
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proceed.  So  mucli  for  the  antecedents  of  the  work ;  the 
conduct  of  the  argument  we  may  now  examine. 

In  his  first  chapter,  our  author  addresses  himself  at  once 
to  the  main  subject,  which,  we  have  before  seen,  eclipses, 
in  his  estimation,  every  other  in  importance  and  magni- 
tude, viz :  "  The  Geological  Theory  of  the  Age  of  the 
Earth."  Here,  like  a  wise  master  builder,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  he  carefully  lays  down  all  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  he  expects  to  erect  his  superstructure, 
and  from  these  he  proceeds,  as  from  stand-points,  in  his 
second,  third  and  fourth  chapters,  to  point  out  how  utterly 
irreconcilable  is  this  theory  with  the  teachings  of  the 
sacred  historian,  demonstrating — in  passing — to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  geology  is  altogether  without  reliable 
laws  and  principles,  and  is,  in  no  sense,  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  science.  In  his  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chap- 
ters, he  enumerates  the  difficulties  of  geologists,  and  in 
his  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth,  discusses 
their  false  theories  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  materials 
and  the  formation  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  four  conclud- 
ing chapters  elucidates  his  own  views  as  to  how  these 
strata  must  have  been  rapidly  formed  from  materials  de- 
rived from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Upon  all  these  points 
Mr.  Lord  essays  to  instruct  his  readers,  with  an  extrava- 
gance of  language,  and  an  earnestness  and  decision  of 
manner,  that  is  quite  unusual,  and  which  might  be  readily 
mistaken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  scientific,  as  well  as  religious,  principles 
involved. 

We  will  first  examine  his  right  to  speak  by  authority  on 
physical  questions :  and,  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  see 
his  qualifications  to  perform  the  task  of  instructing  us  upon 
these  grave  issues,  and  thus  be  enabled  the  better  to  deter- 
mine how  far  to  adopt  his  conclusions,  let  us  attempt  to 
follow  him  in  a  few  of  his  discussions. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  as  we  have  intimated,  he 
lays  down  the  criteria  by  which  geological  theories  are  to 
be  tested,  and  gives,  in  succession,  six  characteristics  which 
must  distinguish  geological  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  in 
order  that  the  inferences  from  them,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  may  be  legitimate.  Most  of  these  characteristics, 
we  may  admit  in  advance,  are  simply  truisms.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  characteristic  given  is — "They  must  be 
consistent  with,  not  contravene,  the  laws  of  nature."  This 
proposition  needs  no  defence.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
simplest  understanding ;  and,  of  course,  our  author  adopts  it 
as  his  guide  in  all  his  reasonings ;  and  from  such  a  stand- 
point we  can  but  anticipate  a  most  luminous  and  "  con- 
sistent" exposition  of  the  character  and  operation  of  these 
"  laws  of  nature."  "We  will  see.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  his  rule,  thus  laid  down,  as  follows:  "Geolo- 
gists have  no  more  right  to  assume  that  it  (the  earth)  was 
imbued  originally  with  thousands  and  millions  of  times  its 
present  sum  of  heat,  than  they  have  to  assume  that  it  had 
thousands  and  millions  of  times  its  present  bulk  of  water, 
air,  quartz,  lime,  or  any  other  ingredient  that  enters  into 
its  composition."  Observe,  that  our  object  is  not  to  discuss 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  here  laid  down,  as 
such.  It  may  be  true  or  not — geologists  differ.  But,  at 
present,  we  have  only  to  do  with  out  author's  position, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  it  would  "  contravene  the  laws  of  nature  "  for 
the  earth  to  have  been  in  any  past  time,  in  any  degree, 
warmer  than  it  is  now  ?  The  illustration  given  evidently 
includes  this  thought ;  for,  though  it  says  "  thousands  and 
millions  of  times,"  yet  it  is  clear  that  if  the  laws  of  nature 
are  violated  at  all,  it  is  not  by  the  number  of  times  the 
earth  was  hotter,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was  hotter  in  any 
degree,  whether  twice,  thrice,  or  a  million  of  times.  But 
wherein  are  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  contravened  by  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  was  warmer,  however  much  or 
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little,  at  some  previous  date,  than  it  is  now  ?  Does  the 
economy  of  nature  suffer  violence  when  any  thing  changes 
its  temperature  ?  Every  day's  experience  can  answer 
this  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earth,  and  every 
thing  about  it,  is  constantly  changing  its  amount  of 
heat,  hy  receiving  it  from  the  sun  and  other  sources, 
at  one  time  faster,  and  at  another  slower,  than  it  is 
radiated.  Uniformity  in  this  particular  is  contrary  to  all 
experience  and  philosophy  alike :  so  that  the  hypothesis 
that  the  earth,  or  any  of  its  parts,  were  ever  vastly  hotter 
than  at  present,  cannot  be  thus  settled  as  absurd  in  advance, 
hut  must  be  determined  by  its  own  proper  evidence.  That 
Mr.  Lord  confounds  the  mundane  with  the  cosmical  fea- 
tures of  our  earth  in  this  discussion,  is  evident  from  his 
reference  of  heat  to  the  same  category  with  water,  air, 
quartz,  lime,  etc.  The  last  belong  to  our  earth  alone,  and, 
it  is  admitted,  may  not  be  greatly  different  in  amount  now 
from  what  they  were  at  their  first  creation ;  because,  when  ^ 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  thousand  chemical  and  vital 
forces,  every  where  operating  around  us,  the  elements  of 
which  they  were  composed  still  remain,  and  may  be  again 
reunited  into  similar  substances.  But  not  so  with  heat;  it 
has  cosmical  relations.  But  an  instant  ago  it  may  have 
visited  us  in  the  sunbeam,  or  from  a  distant  star ;  in  the 
following  instant  it  may  be  speeding  its  arrowy  flight  back 
into  the  bosom  of  unfathomable  space,  never  to  return ; 
and,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  in  the  aggregate 
a  single  degree  more  of  heat  now  existing  in  its  various 
modifications  than  when  it  was  first  created,  the  statement 
can  be  made  only  of  our  entire  universe,  taken  as  a  whole, 
while  its  separate  parts  are  ever  changing  both  their  abso- 
lute and  relative  temperature.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  first  geological  rule  laid  down  by  our  author  has  been 
violated,  not  by  the  geologists,  but  by  jSlr.  Lord  himself. 

Again :  in  a  second  attempt  to  apply  this  same  canon  to 
nature,  he  says :  "  It  is  to  contradict  the  laws  of  matter,  like- 
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wise,  to  assume  that  the  world  was  created  in  the  form  of 
gas."  He  then  proceeds  to  argue  the  proposition,  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  Matter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  such 
as  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  is  raised  to  a  gaseous  form 
only  by  intense  heat.  But  heat  is  naturally  latent.  It  is 
developed,  or  made  perceptible,  only  by  chemical  action. 
To  suppose  the  world  to  have  been  created  in  a  gaseous 
form  is,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  created  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  could  not,  according  to  the  present 
laws  of  matter,  have  existed,  except  as  a  secondary  state ; 
or,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  its  elements  on  each 
other  after  they  were  created.  The  supposition,  therefore, 
contradicts  the  laws  of  heat  and  the  formation  of  gaseous 
bodies."  If  our  author  had  not  elsewhere  (Vol.  Y.,  '^o.  III., 
of  Theo.  Journal)  expressed  these  same  views,  even  more 
fully  and  explicitly,  we  should  have  been  in  doubt  whether 
these  words  do  indeed  convey  his  meaning.  We  could 
not  otherwise  have  assumed  that  one  who  speaks  so  con- 
fidently upon  all  matters  relating  to  physical  questions 
could  have  grouped  into  one  short  paragraph  so  much  of 
error — and  error,  too,  which  lies  at  the  very  base  of  a  range 
of  geological  investigations,  and  which  must  entirely  unfi.t 
its  professor  for  any  successful  physical  research.  The 
gaseous  form  of  matter,  argues  Mr.  Lord,  requires  intense 
heat.  Heat  is  naturally  latent,  and  requires  chemical 
action  to  develope  it ;  therefore,  chemical  action  is  neces- 
sary to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter ;  and  hence,  as  chemical 
action  could  not  have  preceded  the  creation  of  matter, 
matter  could  not  be  created  gaseous.  Such,  in  a  condensed 
form,  is  an  argument  several  times  repeated  in  Mr.  Lord's 
geological  writings.     Let  us  examine  its  premises. 

First  of  all,  underlying  the  whole  argument,  is  an  er- 
roneous view  of  the  nature  of  liquids  and  gases.  Mr. 
Lord  says  that  "  intense  heat  "  is  necessary  to  the  gaseous 
form  of  matter.  But  he  evidently  can  mean  only  uncom- 
bined  or  sensible  heat,  and  not  latent  heat,  for  this  could 
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hardly  be  called  intense ;  besides,  he  says  "  heat  is  natu- 
rally latent,"  and  if  this  naturally  latent  heat  could  cause 
the  gaseous  state,  this  state  could  not  be  said,  with  any  pro- 
priety, by  Mr.  Lord,  "to  contradict  the  laws  of  nature." 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  considers  the  gaseous  form  of 
matter  as  entirely  due  to  that  developed,  external  heat, 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  thermometer,  and  is  "  per- 
ceptible "  to  the  senses. 

That  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  and 
teachings  of  science,  Mr.  Lord  could  have  learned  from  any 
elementary  text-book  in  physics.  That  it  is  this  naturally 
latent  heat,  and  not  that  which  is  "developed,  or  made  per- 
ceptible," that  gives  their  peculiar  form  to  gaseous  as  well 
as  liquid  substances,  is  evident  from  the  facts  accompany- 
ing these  changes.  A  single  illustration  will  explain  the 
case. 

Take  a  portion  of  ice,  and  gradually  raise  its  temperature 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  containing  vessel.  The 
ice  will  gradually  rise  in  temperature  till  it  reaches  the 
melting  point,  (32°  Fh.)  At  this  temperature  it  will  re- 
main, as  additional  heat  is  continually  added,  till  all  is 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  at- 
tained, the  temperature  again  rises  gradually,  as  heat  is 
applied,  till  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  where  the  ascent 
of  the  thermometer  is  again  arrested  till  all  of  the  water 
is  evaporated,  or  turned  into  the  gaseous  form.  Now,  what 
becomes  of  the  heat  that  is  applied  to  the  ice  during  all 
the  time  it  is  melting,  after  it  reaches  32°  ?  It  does  not 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  it  cannot  be  found  by 
the  thermometer;  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses. 
You  observe,  as  the  only  result  of  its  application,  that  an 
amount  of  ice  has  disappeared,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
been  produced^a  quantity,  too,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
heat  that  has  been  lost.  And  so,  also,  when  the  water  has 
reached  the  boiling  point,  and  steam  is  formed,  the  heat 
that  is  afterwards  added  cannot  be  detected,  either  in  the 
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water  or  the  steam,  by  any  of  our  senses,  or  by  tber- 
mometric  examinations.  Here,  again,  you  only  observe  an 
amount  of  steam  produced,  proportioned  to  the  lost  heat. 
The  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  this  lost,  this  latent,  heat, 
produced  the  change,  has  converted  ice  into  the  liquid,  and 
water  into  the  gaseous  form. 

If  further  proof  be  needed  that  this  is  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  the  case,  reconvert  this  steam  into  water,  and  this 
water  into  ice,  and  all  the  latent  heat  again  reappears — 
is  "  developed,  or  made  perceptible."     What  is  thus  true 
of  ice  and  water,  is  equally  true  of  all  substances,  while 
passing  into  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  so  that,  universally, 
as  the  change  to  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  does  not 
begin  to  take  place  till  the  heat  begins  to  become  latent, 
and  the  amount  of  change  jis  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  heat  made  latent ;  and,  further,  as  this  gaseous 
and  liquid  state  is  immediately  lost  when  the  latent  heat  is 
removed,  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  latent  heat  is 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  question ;  or,  to  construct  our 
expression  with  reference  to  Mr.   Lord's   statement,    we 
would  say,  that,  so  far  from  the  development  of  naturally 
latent  heat  being  necessary  to  produce  the  gaseous  form  of 
matter,  the  development  of  this  latent  heat  necessarily  de- 
stroys the  gaseous  state. 

Having  thus  shown  that  Mr.  Lord's  fundamental  idea, 
which  assumes  the  development  of  latent  heat  by  chemical 
action  to  be  necessary  to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter,  is  an 
entire  misapprehension,  his  whole  argument,  with  its  broad 
conclusion,  of  course  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  we  might 
dismiss  this  point  in  his  physics,  if  our  only  object  was  to 
expose  its  fallacy.  But  there  are  some  of  the  details  in 
the  argument  which  so  fitly  illustrate  Mr.  Lord's  method 
of  dealing  with  physical  questions,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
alluding  to  them. 

In  the  quotation  given  above,  it  may  be  seen  with  what 
a  bold  tread  our  author  marches  right  onward  to  conclu- 
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sions  wliich  he  had  predetermined  should  be  established, 
trampling  under  foot  every  physical  consideration  which 
might  in  any  way  oppose  his  progress.  For  example :  of 
the  nature  and  development  of  heat,  he  treats  thus  sum- 
marily— "Heat  is  naturally  latent.''  "It  is  developed,  or 
made  perceptible,  only  by  chemical  action."  Upon  these  two 
short,  compact  sentences,  he  rests  the  whole  weight  of  his 
favorite  argument ;  but,  from  what  department  of  physics 
he  obtained  these  supports  for  the  broad  superstructure  he 
has  erected  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  We  will 
examine  them  separately.  Suppose  it  be  true,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Mr.  Lord  insists,  that  heat  is  "naturally  latent;" 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  this  "naturally  latent"  heat  in 
combination  with  a  substance,  that  renders  it  gaseous. 
Then  it  follows  that,  as  heat  must  have  been  created  in  its 
natural  state,  which  is  here  said  to  be  the  latent  state,  the 
matter  which  was  created  with  it,  and  contained  in  it,  must 
have  necessarily  been  created  gaseous.  The  very  proposi- 
tion our  author  is  laboring  to  controvert.  In  a  former 
argument,  according  to  our  author,  God  could  not  create 
water  or  steam,  because  they  are  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous 
states — now,  he  cannot  create  ice,  because  it  must  contain 
its  quota  of  that  "naturally  latent"  heat,  which  prevents 
the  solid,  and  necessitates  the  gaseous,  condition.  How, 
then,  could  we  have  been  supplied  with  that  most  essential 
and  delightful  of  all  beverages,  found  in  the  limpid  purling 
brook?  But  we  only  admit  the  latent  to  be  the  more 
natural  condition  of  heat,  to  gratify  Mr.  Lord,  and  that,  as 
he  cannot  find  another  antagonist,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  devour  himself.  There  is,  however, 
no  conceivable  pretext,  either  in  nature  or  reason,  for  re- 
garding one  condition  of  heat  more  natural  than  another. 
Nature  is  but  the  summation  of  an  external  manifestation 
of  Grod's  will  and  way  towards  the  children  of  men,  and 
that  God,  who  made  nature  and  all  her  laws,  and  who,  by 
the  energizing  word  of  His  power,  maintains  and  upholds 
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them  still,  has  varied  and  multiplied  uses  for  this  subtle 
agent,  and  employed  it,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning,  in 
all  its  forms,  as  infinite  wisdom  saw  would  best  secure  the 
ends  of  His  providence  and  the  good  of  His  creatures. 

The  second  of  those  terse  and  oracular-like  sentences 
upon  the  nature  of  heat,  quoted  above,  and  upon  which  our 
author  founds  his  great  argument  against  the  creation  of 
gases,  is,  that  this  naturally  latent  heat  is  "  developed,  or 
made  perceptible,  only  by  chemical  action.'' 

Need  any  schoolboy  be  told,  in  this  age  of  material 
advancement  and  physical  research,  that  this  statement  is 
an  egregious  blunder,  that  heat  is  as  often  the  cause  as  the 
eftect  of  chemical  action,  and  that  all  the  physical  forces, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  mutually  convertible  into  each  other  ? 
ITeed  any  common  mechanic  be  told  of  heat  "  developed, 
or  made  perceptible,"  without  chemical  action  by  friction, 
by  compression,  by  electricity,  by  galvanism,  by  magnet- 
ism ?  It  is  incredible,  that  such  statements  should  have 
passed  through  two  editions  of  a  work  claiming  to  be 
scientific,  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  author's  purpose,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
If  chemical  action  be  not  necessary  to  sensible  heat,  and 
sensible  heat  necessary  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  world,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Lord  can  see,  may  have  been  created  gaseous, 
and  this  monstrous  ^'modern  doctrine"  of  the  earth's  an- 
tiquity triumph.  Such  a  result  could  not  be  tolerated.  "We 
do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Lord  wilfully  perverts  the  argument, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  error  is  mainly  due  to  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  scientific  principles  involved, 
although  partly,  also,  no  doubt,  to  a  sort  of  monomania, 
which  makes  this  ofiensive  doctrine  loom  up  before  his 
mind,  out  of  all  just  proportion  to  things  around  it,  and 
unfits  him  to  see  it  in  its  proper  relations. 

To  make  this  evident,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  114th  page  of  the  Geognosy,  where  Mr.  Lord,  in  his 
zeal  to  press  home  the  difficulties  of  the  geologists,  tem- 
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porarily  forgets  Ms  hobby,  and  so  far  recovers  from  his 
mental  obhquity  as  to  flatly  contradict  all  that  he  has  here 
written  about  the  possibility  of  creating  gases.  On  that 
page,  in  discussing  the  history  of  the  second  day  of  the 
Mosaic  creation,  he  begins  by  the  statement  that  ^'  This 
great  act  was  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere.''  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  the  atmosphere  to  be  the  ordinary  air,  with 
its  reflecting  and  refracting  properties.  Can  Mr.  Lord  pos- 
sibly mean  that  air  is  not  a  gas  ?  Surely,  his  infatuation 
cannot  run  so  far.  Then,  what  does  all  his  labored  efibrt 
about  the  creation  of  gases,  in  this  first  chapter  of  his  work, 
amount  to  ?     Simply  nothing,  or  less. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  what  our  author  has  to 
say,  only  under  one  of  the  six  heads  which  he  lays  down 
as  containing  the  true  principles  which  should  characterize 
geological  reasoning ;  and,  after  such  an  exhibition  of  con- 
tradictory positions,  and  absurd  scientific  statements,  made 
under  one  single  head,  the  reader,  no  doubt,  begins  to 
wonder  at  the  antecedents  which  we  have  given  of  our 
book,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if,  ere  this,  he  had 
begun  to  suspect,  also,  the  reason  that  the  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation— if,  indeed,  it  ever  noticed  the  work — neglected  to 
answer  it.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
estimate,  either  of  our  author's  fitness  for  the  task  he  has 
assumed,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  it,  that 
we  should  attempt  to  follow  him,  after  what  we  have 
already  written,  through  all  his  discussion  under  each  of  the 
six  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  as  tests  of  scientific  accu- 
racy. ^^  Ex  uno  disce  omnes^'"  is  a  maxim  which  we  may 
safely  follow  in  the  case  before  us ;  for  while,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample we  have  just  considered,  each  of  the  rules  are,  in 
themselves,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  sufiiciently  evi- 
dent to  be  considered  axiomatic,  yet  our  author,  in  his 
application  and  illustration  of  them,  never  fails  to  corqmit 
blunders  as  obnoxious  to  criticism  as  any  we  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out.    It  greatly  astonishes  one  to  find  a 
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practiced  author  six  times  taking  Lis  starting  point  from 
sucli  simple  premises,  and  being  unable  to  make  two  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  right  direction.  A  blind  man  in  a 
crooked  path  could  do  no  worse.  "We  will  spare  our 
readers  the  effort  to  follow  him. 

But,  ,as  we  are  now  considering  our  author's  scientific 
qualifications  for  instructing  the  public,  we  will  select, 
somewhat  at  random,  from  the  abundant  materials  before 
us,  a  few  additional  points  from  other  parts  of  his  book, 
which  may  serve  to  help  us  to  a  conclusion.  That  the 
tests  may  not  be  too  severe,  we  will  give  the  preference  to 
simple  elementary  questions,  such  as  lie  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  observation  and  intelligence,  even  where  there 
are  no  pretensions  to  scientific  scholarship.  We  have  seen 
what  our  author  thinks  of  the  subject  of  heat,  and  how  it 
produces  the  liquid  and  gaseous  state,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  heat  is  one  of  the  prime  agents  in  effecting 
geological  changes,  and  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  its 
nature  is  fundamental  to  a  fitness  for  investigating  these 
changes.  He  may  have  found  that  subject  too  hard. 
Then  let  us  question  him  a  little  on  common  air.  The 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  admitted,  connected  as  it  is,  in  large 
measure,  with  the  surface  geology  of  our  globe,  is  a  sub- 
ject suflaciently  relevant  and  simple. 

What,  then,  is  his  answer,  if  we  inquire  why  aqueous 
vapor  ascends  into  the  air?  "The  heat  of  the  sun,"  he 
says,  "  occasioning  evaporation  in  a  form  lighter  than  the  at- 
mosphere, the  vapor  ascends  in  an  invisible  shape." — (p.  115.) 
Plausible  enough,  again,  as  usual,  but  utterly  at '  fault  in 
principle.  The  fact  that  invisible  vapor  is  "  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,"  is  not  the  cause  of  its  ascent.  If  it  were 
specifically  heavier  than  air,  it  would  still  rise.  The  invisi- 
ble vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  proper  gas,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  In  a  mixture  of  gases,  or  vapors, 
the  specific  gravity  does  not  produce  or  prevent  either  ascent 
or  descent.     The  lighter  gases  will  mix  downward  as  well 
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as  upward,  and  the  heavier  ones,  also,  in  either  direction. 
Carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  is  heavier  than  air,  and  yet  it 
rises,  and  is  found  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  at  all 
heights  to  which  man  has  attained.  Indeed,  in  some  sense, 
a  space  filled  with  air,  or  vapor,  is  like  a  vacuum  to  any 
other  gas  or  vapor.  Introduce  water  into  a  jar  containing 
air,  and  as  much  vapor  will  rise  into  the  space  as  if  no  air 
were  present;  then  introduce,  in  addition,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  other  liquids,  and  as  much  vapor  will  rise  from 
each  as  if  the  jar  were  entirely  empty  of  the  others.  The 
vapors  will  rise  into  and  fully  saturate  the  space,  from  top 
to  bottom,  without  any  regard  to  their  respective  specific 
weights.  We  may  add  that,  so  far  from  the  atmosphere 
assisting  vapors  to  ascend,  it  ofters  mechanical  difiiculties 
to  their  ascent,  for  they  will  rise  faster  into  a  vacuum  than 
when  the  air  is  present. 

But,  lest  we  may  have  mistaken  Mr.  Lord's  meaning, 
when  we  suppose  him  to  ascribe  the  ascent  of  invisible 
vapors  to  the  presence  of  heavier  air,  let  us  follow  him  to 
the  next  page  of  the  Geognosy.  Here  he  not  only  reiterates 
his  doctrine,  but  attempts  to  establish  upon  it  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  day's  work  in  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  While  arguing  that  this  work  was  the  crea- 
tion of  our  atmosphere,  he  says  :  ^'  If  the  atmosphere  had 
been  created  along  with  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  it  would 
be  inexplicable  that  some  evaporation  had  not  immediately 
taken  place,  and  mists  and  clouds  become,  in  a  measure, 
diffused  through  the  sky." 

This  is  even  worse  than  before.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
thing,  indeed,  if  the  trustworthiness  of  our  interpretation 
of  Moses  rested  upon  no  better  support  than  this  philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Lord.  Before,  he  only  ascribed  the  ascent  of 
vapors  to  the  atmosphere,  but  now  '^evaporation''  itself  is 
due  to  the  same.  This  is  really  traveling  too  far  from  the 
record  to  deserve  a  serious  answer.  All  evaporation  takes 
place  most  rapidly  where  there  is  no  air  at  all.    Were  it 
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not  for  the  frequent  and  important  uses  which  Mr.  Lord 
boldly  makes  of  this  blunder,  we  could  not  feel  justified  in 
considering  it  further.  We  have  just  seen  one  example;— 
we  will  take  but  one  other. 

As  he  settled  the  second  day's  creative  work  with  this 
doctrine,  so  he  disposes,  with  equal  facility,  of  the  first. 
In  answering  Dr.  Hitchcock's  views  upon  that  creation,  he 
says:  "But,  no  less  unfortunately  for  his  position,  there  was 
no  atmosphere  in  existence  to  support  the  vapors  above  the 
waters,  and  render  such  an  accumulation  of  clouds  possible  as 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Such  frequent  repetitions, 
in  such  important  connections,  of  the  same  error,  each  time 
with  accumulating  force,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  our  author's  meaning.  In  the 
former  cases,  the  atmosphere  was  essential  to  the  elevation, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  invisible  vapors,  and  now  we  are 
informed  that  its  presence  is  necessary  to  render  the  sup- 
port and  accumulation  of  clouds  ^'possible."  From  what 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  if  Mr. 
Lord's  atmosphere  (by  which  he  always  means  the  air)  were 
entirely  annihilated,  producing  a  perfect  vacuum  above  us, 
almost  immediately  an  atmosphere  of  invisible  vapors 
would  occupy  the  vacuum,  in  which  clouds  might  and 
would  accumulate,  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  similar  mis- 
conception and  misapplication  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  in  science,  if  more  were  needed  to  settle  the 
question  we  are  now  attempting  to  solve,  viz :  the  extent 
of  our  author's  acquaintance  with  the  physical  laws  and 
properties  of  matter  most  intimately  involved  in  geological 
changes,  and  thus  his  competency  to  discuss  those  changes. 
But  it  cannot  now  be  needed.  We  have  seen  his  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  latent  and  sen- 
sible heat, — of  the  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  states  of 
bodies, — of  the  general  conditions  of  molten  lava, — in  a 
word,  of  almost  eveiy  thing  that  is  fundamental  to  a  right 
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comprehension  of  the  great  igneous  changes  which  the 
primary  and  metaphoric  rocks  disclose  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  These  must  entirely  unfit  him  for  any  competent 
judgment  in  this  portion  of  the  geologist's  field.  We  have 
seen,  no  less  clearly,  his  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the 
common  atmosphere — its  nature  and  capabilities — its 
relation  to  evaporation,  heat  and  moisture.  These,  also, 
must  utterly  disqualify  him  for  any  proper  criticism  upon 
those  great  surface  changes,  wrought  by  the  wearing,  dis- 
integrating and  stratifying  influences  of  atmospheric  agents. 
This  must  sufiice  for  our  present  object.  Let  us  next  ex- 
amine, briefly,  Mr.  Lord's  system  of  geology. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  after  such  an  exhibition  of 
mistaken  views  upon  elementary  principles,  that  much 
success  could  attend  our  author's  eftbrts  to  give  scientific 
explanations  of  the  varied  and  complicated  phenomena 
involved  in  the  science  of  geology.  To  succeed  here, 
when  he  has  so  signally  failed  in  the  first  principles  that 
underlie  the  investigations,  would  be  simply  impossible. 
It  would  be  to  erect  an  edifice  without  foundations — to 
build  a  castle  in  the  air.  Our  readers  will  not,  therefore, 
look  for  any  effort,  on  our  part,  to  follow  Mr.  Lord  in  all 
the  vain  attempts  he  makes  to  construct  such  castles.  To 
examine  in  detail  his  misstatements  of  fact  and  incorrect 
geological  reasonings  and  even  worse  geological  inferen- 
ces, would  be  to  review  all  the  points  in  the  science  involv- 
ing the  false  physical  views  we  have  already  considered, 
which  would  well  nigh  cover  the  whole  range  of  geology. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  it  necessary,  in  the  estimation  of  any 
one  who  has  followed  us  in  the  preceding  discussion,  that 
such  an  examination  should  be  entered  into.  When  our 
author's  premises  are  wrong,  his  conclusions  must  be  false, 
unless  a  double  error  puts  him  right.  We  will  give, 
therefore,  but  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Lord's  geological 
views.  The  first  shall  be  stated  as  much  in  his  own  lan- 
guage as  possible,  that  he  may  have  all  the  credit  of  it. 
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In  his  Geognosy  (p.  131),  while  discussing  the  difficulties 
of  geologists  respecting  the  elevation  of  land  on  the  third 
day  of  creation,  he  says :  "  The  whole  condition,  both  of 
those  primitive  masses  (mountains)  and  the  strata  which 
they  uphold,  forbids  the  idea  that  they  have  undergone 
more  than  one  upheaval  above  the  lands  by  which  they  are 
surrounded." 

Again  (p.  171),  he  says :  "  The  Bible  represents  that  at 
the  deluge  the  whole  earth  was  overspread  by  the  ocean, 
which  implies  that  the  mountains  and  hills  were  depressed, 
and  near  a  level  produced  between  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
and  the  continents  and  islands." 

And  again  (p.  169) :  /'  The  present  system  of  mountains 
and  hills  must,  indisputably,  therefore,  have  received  at 
least  their  main  upheaval  since  the  flood  reached  its  height." 

Here  are  three  separate  statements.  Mr.  Lord  assures 
us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mountains  have  "never 
undergone  more  than  one  elevation."  Then  he  informs  us 
that  at  the  flood  they  were  "  de{)re8sed,"  w^hich,  of  course, 
implies  a  previous  elevation;  and,  again,  that  after  the 
flood  they  received  their  "  main  upheaval."  What,  in- 
dulgent reader,  do  you  think  of  these  statements  ?  Re- 
member, that  Mr.  Lord  investigates  according  to  the 
"strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy."  It  must 
strike  every  one  as  at  least  singular,  that  a  practiced  writer 
should  thus  contradict  himself,  in  the  plainest  terms,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  pages.  Indeed,  our  author  seems,  like  a 
man  at  sea,  drifting  without  chart  or  compass,  and  ready 
for  any  port  that  promises  safety.  He  is  evidently  sailing 
between  Sylla  and  Charybdis — the  facts  of  geology  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  horrible  "modern  doctrine"  of  the 
geologists  on  the  other.  If  he  admits  the  facts,  he  must 
adopt  the  doctrine,  and  hence  he  plies  all  his  oars,  with 
might  and  main,  that  he  may  not  be  wrecked  upon  the  one 
nor  engulfed  in  the  other.  To  admit  the  many  alternate 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  the 
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facts  indicate,  would  be  to  increase  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  its  great  antiquity.  This  must  he  avoided,  at  all 
hazards,  and  hence  the  dilemma  into  which  our  author  has 
here  fallen.  But  this  is  no  isolated  case.  That  awful 
maelstrom,  in  which  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
engulfed,  has  so  unsettled  his  nerves  that  he  is  every  where 
running,  bolt  upright,  against  some  jutting  rock. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  coal  formation,  though  some- 
times a  single  field  extends  over  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  and  there  are  sometimes  in  one  locality  as  many  as 
one  hundred  seams  of  coal,  alternating  with  stratified  sand- 
stone and  shale,  and  these  seams,  too,  according  to  our 
author,  "  of  pure  vegetable  matter,"  still,  he  can  see  no 
presumption  in  favor  of  any  great  time  or  slow  processes ; 
for,  lie  argues,  "  had  they  been  transported  and  slowly  ac- 
cumulated there,  by  streams  and  currents,  charged  by 
detritus  from  continents  or  islands,  there  would  have  been 
a  large  mixture  in  them  of  earthy  particles,  such  as  now 
takes  place  in  the  deposition  of  trees,  plants  and  leaves  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  But  no  such  foreign  ingredients  are 
mingled  with  them.  The  main  beds  consist,  throughout 
their  whole  mass,  of  fure  vegetable  matter.  These  facts  de- 
monstrate, therefore,  both  that  they  were  transported  from 
other  sites,  and  that  their  accumulation,  deposition,  and 
the  first  steps  of  their  fossilization,  were  accomplished  with 
great  rapidity.'" 

To  his  position,  that,  if  they  had  been  "  slowly  accumu- 
lated "  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  in  the  present  day,  they 
must  have  been  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  we  have  no  ob- 
jections ;  but  by  what  process  this  earthy  matter  could  be 
excluded,  when  the  transportation  is  accomplished  with 
'''great  rapidity,'"  Mr.  Lord  must  be  left  to  explain.  Our 
philosophy  and  observation  alike  teach  us  that  the  swol- 
len streams,  which,  during  freshets,  carry  down  "  trees, 
plants  and  leaves  "  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  are  likewise  most  charged  with  mud  and  mire. 
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But  Mr.  Lord  sees  no  difficulty  here.    He  gulps  down  facts, 
pliilosopliy  and  all,  and  seems  to  digest  them  well.     The 
great  coal  field  of  the  I^orth-West,  covering  an  area  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  ofters  no  difficulty.     If  we  refer 
to  his  Journal,  we  will  find  that  he  fully  explains  it  all.   By 
a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts,  the  angry  floods  sweep  over  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  West,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  intervening 
States  on  the  other,  carrying  every  thing  before  them,  and 
rushing  madly  on  with  all  their  accumulated  weight  of  up- 
rooted forests,  till,  by  a  fearful  collision,  the  surging  waves 
meet  and  mingle,  spend  their  strength,  and  deposit  their 
enormous   burthen   of  mingled  trees,    shrubs,   and  mud. 
And  thus  we  have  formed  to  hand,   quickly  enough,  it 
must  be  admitted,  for  any  practical  purpose,  the  materials 
of  an  extensive  coal  field,  nicely  stratified,  and  "  the  main 
beds  "  of  which  ''  consist,  throughout  their  whole  mass,  of 
purely  vegetable  matter  I"    When  every  thing  about  the  de- 
posit— the  acknowledged  purity  of  the  coal,  the  fine  pres- 
ervation of  the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  parts  of  plants 
and  leaves,  and  the  regularity  of  the  strata — shows  that  the 
formation   must  have  taken   place  in  quiet  waters,  such 
ilhistrations  of  the  process  by  which  the  deposit  might  be 
made,  are  much  more  calculated  to  amuse  than  instruct. 
It  seems  as  if  our  author  thought  that  all  which  could  be 
necessary  was  that  the  requisite  materials  be  gotten  to- 
gether, by  whatever  process  might  be  most  convenient,  and 
then,  that  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  would  carefully 
digest  and  arrange  the  whole,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved plan.    The  whole  scheme  reminds  us  of  an  incident 
related  by  Prof.  Scliluden.     ^'  Some  years  ago,"  he  says, 
''  I  was  very  intimate  with  the  directing  physician  of  a  large 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  I  used  industriously  to  avail  myself 
of  the  liberty  I  thus  obtained  to  visit  at  will  the  house  and 
its  inhabitants.     One  morning  I  entered  the  room  of  a 
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madman  whose  constantly  varying  hallucinations  specially 
interested  me  :  I  found  him  crouching  down  by  the  stove, 
watching  with  close  attention  a  sauce-pan,  the  contents  of 
which  he  was  constantly  stirring.  At  the  noise  of  my 
entrance  he  turned  round,  and,  with  a  face  of  great  impor- 
tance, whispered,  '  Hush  !  hush  !  don't  disturb  my  little 
pigs ;  they  will  be  ready  directly.'  Full  of  curiosity  to 
know  whither  his  diseased  imagination  had  now  led  him,  I 
approached  nearer.  *  You  see,'  said  he,  with  the  mysterious 
expression  of  an  alchemist,  '  here  I  have  black  pudding, 
pig's  bones  and  bristles  in  the  same  pan,  every  thing  that 
is  necessary — we  only  want  the  vital  warmth,  and  the  young 
pig  will  be  ready  made  again.' "  Mr.  Lord's  illustration,  like 
this,  has  all  the  materials,  black  pudding,  pig's  bones,  bris- 
tles and  all,  but  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth ;  there  is  nothing 
to  arrange  the  materials  so  largely  furnished  to  hand. 

The  fossil  animal  remains  found  entombed  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  are  disposed  of  in  a  no  less  summary  way. 
To  him  it  is  infinitely  incredible — ^when  we  consider  the 
countless  multitudes  of  wild  animals,  the  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals,  the  infinite  host  of  fish, 
the  countless  armies  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring,  which 
now  inhabit  our  earth — that  the  fossil  animals  should  not 
have  been  even  vastly  greater  than  they  are,  according  to 
the  geologist's  reckoning.  To  him,  two  or  three  centuries 
seems  as  adequate  to  their  production  as  fifteen  or  twenty. 
The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  deposition  arises, 
therefore,  not  from  the  greatness,  but,  rather,  from  the 
scarceness,  of  their  numbers.  [N'ow,  if  these  vast  multitudes 
of  living  animals  were  all  preserved  in  the  fossil  state, 
generation  after  generation,  it  might  be  admitted  that  a 
comparativel}^  short  time  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  an  amount  of  fossils  equal  to  those  found  in 
the  strata,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  would  still  greatly 
difier.  But  Mr.  Lord  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  far  from  true; — the  vast  majority  die,  decay  and  pass 
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away.  Not  only  have  they  not  accumulated  within  "  two 
or  three  centuries,"  but  no  single  species,  which  has  lived 
within  historic  times,  has  any  where  been  found  one  twelfth 
of  the  depth  at  which  fossil  remains  are  deposited ;  and  out 
of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  species  of  animals  and 
plants  which  have  been  identified  in  the  strata,  only  a  few 
hundred  species — and  those  in  the  uppermost  layers — among 
all  the  countless  multitudes  of  wild  animals  and  infinite 
host  of  fish,  to  which  our  author  has  referred  us,  correspond 
to  any  now  living  on  the  globe,  or  any  that  has  lived  during 
all  the  recorded  history  of  man.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the 
remains  of  man  himself — his  bones  and  his  works  of  art — 
have  no  where  been  found  in  the  lower  strata,  constitutes 
the  strongest  negative  evidence  that  these  strata,  with  all 
their  fossil  contents,  were  deposited  even  before  man  him- 
self lived  upon  the  earth.  This  is  surely  a  slow  state  of 
accumulation,  compared  with  our  author's  bold  statement. 
For  more  than  twenty  centuries  we  have  trustworthy 
records  of  the  observations  of  our  race  upon  the  earth,  and 
its  animals;  and,  during  all  this  lapse  of  time,  almost  noth- 
ing has  been  added  to  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  strata 
of  our  globe,  and  relatively  even  less  to  its  fossil  remains. 
The  entire  amount  of  alluvium  deposited  since  the  flood,  is 
not  considered  one  thousandth  part  as  great  as  the  whole 
fossiliferous  rocks.  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Lord  account  for 
the  formation  of  strata  six  and  seven  miles  deep,  with 
all  their  teeming  dead?  His  ready  invention  meets  the 
emergency.  Innumerable  '•'■mud  volcanoes''  are  set  to  work 
pumping  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  scattering  broad- 
cast over  its  surface  all  the  requisite  materials  for  the  task 
in  hand.  These  materials  "•  are  not  thrown  up  from  the 
interior,"  he  tells  us,  "in  the  form  of  lava — as  they  exhibit 
no  marks  of  fusion — but  of  mud,  or  a  liquid  tide."  "  Such 
a  stupendous  enginery,"  he  says,  "acting  with  slight  inter- 
vals at  innumerable  points  throughout  the  globe,  would 
have  been  amply  adequate  to  throw  the  whole  materials  of 
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the  strata  on  the  surface  in  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen 
hundred  years.  Such  a  period  would,  indeed,  seem  excess- 
ive, rather  than  too  short,  for  such  a  work." 

Truly,  the  "enginery"  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
"liquid  tide"  of  '■'mud''  requisite  for  the  work,  but  our 
engineer  has  made  no  adequate  provisions  in  his  machine 
for  pumping  up,  in  this  stream  of  "m^^"  the  huge  imbed- 
ded fossil  Elephants,  Megatheriums  and  Iguanidons,  that 
fill  the  higher  strata,  nor  the  myriads  upon  myriads — many 
feet  in  thickness — of  Radiates  and  Moluscs,  which  are 
found  ip  the  lower  formations.  How  he  gets  those  inter- 
mixed, from  top  to  bottom,  with  his  overflowing  deluge  of 
"mud" — issuing,  with  slight  intervals,  at  innumerable 
points  throughout  the  globe — or  how  he  secures  the  time 
for  their  propagation,  growth  and  maturity,  in  such  vast 
numbers,  amid  such  a  stupendous  enginery,  is  all  left  to 
conjecture. 

But  what  is  there  in  this  awful  "  modern  doctrine,"  so 
terrible  and  fearful  as  to  drive  our  author  into  such  wild 
and  extravagant  speculations,  rather  than  adopt  its  simple 
provisions?  Is  it  that  Mr.  Lord  is  so  conservative  in  his 
views — so  attached  to  old  land-marks — that  every  thing 
new  or  modern  must  be  received  with  suspicion,  as  an  in- 
novation, or  violently  opposed,  as  a  heresy?  If  so,  he 
need  not  let  the  sun  go  down  again  upon  his  wrath,  either 
against  this  "youthful"  doctrine,  or  the  youthful  science 
that  has  espoused  it,  for  the  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the 
Fathers,  and  comes  down  to  us  from  the  exegesis  of  the 
Sacred  Text  itself,  through  theological  rather  than  scientific 
channels.  That  geology  does  teach  it,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but,  if  our  young  science  errs  in  this  regard,  it  errs  with 
the  great  Augustin,  the  good  old  Bishop  Patrick,  and  the 
distinguished  Chalmers ;  and  thus,  even  while  the  dew  of 
its  youth  is  still  upon  it,  it  is  found  coming  with  its  gift 
to  the  altar  in  company  with  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the 
great;  and,  if  the   marks   of  youth  and  immaturity  are 
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upon  it,  remember  that  the  impulses  of  youth  are  often 
generous  and 'noble,  and  that  age  can  never  sanctify  error. 

But  Mr.  Lord  comforts  us  with  an  indignant  denial  of 
the  insinuation  that  geology  is  a  science  at  all.  This 
youthful  pretender  does  not  even  exist.  It  has  never  yet 
been  born ;  has  not  vital  energies  of  its  own,  but  lies  only 
as  an  embryonic  mass  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Geology 
has  no  axioms  or  principles  that  are  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
the  laws  of  optics  are  peculiar  to  light,  and  of  gravity  and 
motion  to  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  In 
chemistry,  experiments  are  made  to  ascertain  what  sub- 
stances enter  into  composition.  In  mechanical  philosophy, 
projectiles  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  laws  deduced 
have  been  generalized,  and  employed  in  the  solution  of  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system.  But  no  analogous  experi- 
ments are  made  in  geology,  by  which  its  laws  may  be 
determined.  It  professedly  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
substances  composing  the  crust  of  our  globe,  and  of  the 
causes  and  forces  to  which  they  owe  their  present  combi- 
nations and  principles;  but  these  forces,  we  are  told,  are 
not  geological,  they  are  "  expressly  defined  to  be  either 
chemical  or  mechanical." 

But  are  not  the  laws  of  astronomy  mechanical,  as  well 
as  those  of  geology,  and  are  they  less  exact,  because  not 
peculiar  ?  Are  any  of  the  laws  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
forces  less  to  be  relied  on,  when  applied  to  geology,  than 
when 'used  as  principles  of  other  sciences?  What  astrono- 
mer has  ascended  into  the  heavens  and  tossed  the  worlds 
about,  in  direct  experiment  of  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system,  to  find  those  "  axioms  and  principles  of  gravity  and 
motion  that  are  peculiar  to  itself"?  If  all  the  questions 
in  this  grandest  of  the  sciences  have  had  to  be  settled,  as 
our  author  must  admit,  upon  the  basis  of  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  earth,  and  by  the  light  of  those  broad  phys- 
ical generalizations  which  are  common  to  nature  in  all 
her  walks,  is  our  youthful  science  to  be  ostracised  be- 
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cause  she,  too,  ventures  to  use  the  light  of  the  torch  of 
truth,  furnished  by  her  older  sisters  ?  As  a  point  of  fact, 
thousands  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  direct 
reference  to  geological  questions,  such  as  the  sources  from 
which,  the  forces  by  which,  and  the  time  in  which,  the 
strata  of  the  earth  might  have  been  formed.  Philosophy, 
chemistry,  electricity,  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  sisterhood  of  sciences,  have  paid  tribute 
to  this  youngest  of  the  family,  cheerfully  heaping  up  their 
choicest  treasures  at  her  feet.  The  history  of  artesian 
wells,  by  which  "the  desert  is  now  often  made  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  as  well  as  the  perfection  to  which 
scientific  mining  has  attained  in  all  its  departments,  are 
illustrations  of  the  truth  and  practical  accuracy  of  geo- 
logical science.  But  the  precision  with  which  the  palaeon- 
tologist can  tell  you  the  geological  formation  to  which  any 
of  the  thousand  fossils  of  the  strata  belong — and  especially 
the  skill  with  which  the  anatomist,  from  the  single  bone  of 
a  fossil  bird  or  a  scale  of  a  fossil  fish,  has  been  able  to  re- 
construct the  entire  animal,  and  give  its  geological  position, 
before  it  has  actually  been  seen — not  only  afibrds  some 
ground  for  the  claim  of  geology  to  be  considered  a 
science,  but  really  constitutes  a  scientific  marvel  scarcely 
less  wonderful  than  the  astronomical  feat  by  which 
LeVerrier  discovered  the  position  of  Neptune  by  the  dis- 
turbances of  Uranus. 

It  is  admitted  that  geology  has  its  unsettled  theories  and 
vague  hypotheses ;  but  so  has  astronomy,  and  every  other 
science.  Mr.  Lord  admits  the  doctrines  of  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  but  seems  not  to  know  that  these  are  based 
upon  pure,  and  even  contradictory,  hypotheses,  upon  the 
claims  of  which  the  scientific  world  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  decide.  "Whether  light  is  a  material  emanation,  or  only 
an  undulation ;  whether  heat  and  electricity  be  fluids,  or 
not  matter  at  all,  but  only  conditions  of  matter ;  whether 
Du  Fay  or  Franklin  be  right,  are  questions  involved  in  every 
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philosophical  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
sciences.     But,  if  our  author  still  objects  that  this  preten- 
tious young  geology  is  no  science — has  no  principles — and 
is  unworthy  to  be  heard  on  grave   questions,  even  where 
the  Fathers  and  many  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the 
Church  in  every  age  have  led  the  way,  what  will  he  say  if 
it  be  found  that  hoar-headed  and  venerable  astronomy  is  in 
favor  of  this  same  modern  doctrine  ?    In  a  series  of  astro- 
nomical lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Prof. 
Caswell  gives  us  the  details  of  a  process  by  which  it.  is 
proved,  by  photographic  and  other  measurements,  that  light 
could  not  have  come  to  us  from  a  star  of  the  sixteenth 
magnitude,  as  large  as  Sirius,  in  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  and  he  concludes  the  statement  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  positive  inductive  reason  for  believing  that 
from  groups  of  stars  and  nebulae,  light  reaches  the  human 
eye  "  which  has  been  one  hundred  thousand  years  in  its  tire- 
less flight  from  the  distant  verge  of  the  Universe."     If, 
therefore,  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  as  Dr.   Scott  thinks, 
refers  to  the  whole  Universe,  visible  and  invisible,  then,  as 
in  the  beginning,  when  Grod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  "he  made  the  stars  also,"  it  is  clear  that  that  "be- 
ginning," according  to  astronomy,  must  have  been  many 
thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  man.     But,  whatever 
be  the  testimony  of  science,  in  any  of  her  departments,  on 
this  subject,  our  author  can  abate  nothing  from  his  bitter 
hostility;   for  this  doctrine,  he  says,   if  founded  on  just 
grounds,  "  disproves  the  inspiration,  not  only  of  the  record 
in  Genesis  of  the  creation,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  thence,  as  we  shall  show,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  divests   Christianity  itself  of 
its  title  to  be  received  as  a  divine  institution."     This  is  the 
hold  game  our  author  every  where  plays  throughout  his 
work.     He  is  ready  again  and  again  to  stake  the  inspiration 
of  Moses,  the  truth  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  upon  the  infallibility  of  his  own  con- 
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struction  of  a  narrative  about  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  have  ever  differed.  If  his  opponents  are  right,  the 
Bible  is  false;  for,  says  he,  "if  it  cannot  be  vindicated 
from  the  impeachment  offered  by  the  geological  theory,  it 
cannot  be  vindicated  at  all."  The  opinion  that  the  matter 
of  the  earth  has  existed  longer  than  Mr.  Lord  thinks,  must 
be  renounced,  "  or  the  inspiration  and  truth  of  the  record 
God  has  given  us  of  the  origin  of  the  world  must  be  re- 
jected." *' !N"o  h^^pothesis  can  reconcile  them;  no  arti- 
fice— if  the  theorj^  held  to  be  true — can  shield  the  text 
from  the  discredit  of  a  consummate  error.  If  that  doc- 
trine is  true,  the  record  of  Genesis  cannot  be." 

Here,  truly,  is  zeal  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exorbitant 
demand ;  but  judge  ye,  friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  truth, 
whether  this  "zeal  be  according  to  knowledge."  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  man's  worst  enemies  are  those  of  his 
own  household.  And  thus  the  Church  often  sees  her  dear- 
est principles — even  her  chart  of  life — the  blessed  Bible 
itself,  impaled  upon  the  rash  dogmatism  of  some  Hotspur 
champion.  If  Mr.  Lord  can  thus,  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit, 
jeopard  the  Bible,  to  the  defence  of  which  he  has  devoted 
the  best  energies  of  his  life,  it  cannot  be  thought  a  strange 
thing,  by  the  friends  of  science,  that  they  should  find  him 
deliberately  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  all  their  principles  and  facts. 

It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  that  Mr.  Lord  should  dash  thus 
headlong  into  a  conflict  where  Luther  paused  and  Calvin 
hesitated.  Both  these  great  lights,  and  many  others  who 
have  blessed  the  Church  and  the  world,  yielded  the  point 
upon  which  Mr.  Lord's  great  difiiculty  substantially  hangs, 
viz:  that  "In  the  beginning,"  when  "God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  was  a  time  altogether  distinct  from 
and  antecedent  to  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation. 
The  pious  and  able  author  of  the  "  Great  Teacher,"  in 
his  work  on  the  "Pre-Adamite  Earth,"  says,  while  advo- 
cating this  view  in  a  note — quoting  from  several  learned 
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authors — "  It  is  important  and  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  should  seem  to 
have  entertained  precisely  similar  views,  for  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  after  St.  Justin  Martyr,  supposes  an  indefinite 
period  between  the  creation  and  the  first  ordering  of  all 
things — St.  Basil,  St.  Csesarius  and  Origen  are  much  more 
explicit — to  these  might  be  added  Augustine,  Theodoret, 
Episcopius,  and  others,  whose  remarks  imply  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  creation  related  in  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  third  and  following  verses.  In  modern  times,  but  long 
before  geology  became  a  science,  the  independent  charac- 
ter of  the  opening  sentence  of  Genesis  was  affirmed  by 
such  judicious  and  learned  men  as  Calvin,  Bishop  Patrick 
and  Dr.  David  Jennings.  And,  in  some  old  editions  of 
the  English  Bible,  where  there  is  no  division  into  verses, 
you  actually  find  a  break  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  the 
second  verse ;  and  in  Luther's  Bible  you  have,  in  addition,' 
the  figure  (1)  placed  against  the  third  verse,  as  being  the 
beginning  of  the  account  of  the  creation  on  the  first  day.'* 

Such  an  array  of  authority  is  enough  to  induce  any  one 
who  does  not  believe  in  his  own  infallibility  to  hesitate 
before  he  stakes  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Record,  and 
with  it  the  immortal  interests  of  souls,  on  a  contrary  view. 
And  is  this  all,  the  astonished  reader  may  ask,  that  is 
required  of  Mr.  Lord  ?  Verily,  all.  This  interpretation  of 
Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  Chalmers,  covers  the  whole  ground 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  great  antiquity  of  our  earth,  which 
Mr.  Lord  would  reject  the  Bible  sooner  than  adopt, 
requires ;  for,  if  the  creation  of  the  "  heaven  and  the  earth  " 
preceded  the  six  days  of  Moses,  as  an  independent  state- 
ment, there  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  can  settle  whether 
the  time  that  intervened  was  one  second,  one  hour,  or  one 
hundred  thousand  years. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  enter  into  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  biblical  connections  of  this  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
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antiquity,  upon  which  so  much  has,  froni  time  to  time, 
been  written.  But,  as  our  author  devotes  no  less  than  five 
chapters  in  the  Geognosy,  and  still  more  in  his  Journal,  to 
the  discussion  of  the  religious  hearings  of  his  subject,  we 
could  not  be  excused  if  we  omitted  them  altogether.  Let 
us,  then,  briefly  consider  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lord  admits  that  there  are  two  methods  by  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  great  age  of  the  earth  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  The  first,  which  supposes  the  days  of  the 
creation  to  be  long  periods — as,  "  a  day  is  a  thousand  years 
with  God" — is  simply,  in  Mr.  Lord's  opinion,  an  insult  to 
the  Most  High.  "It  is,  in  fact,"  he  says,  "nothing  less 
than  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  His  declaration  in  one  pas- 
sage, in  order  to  save  His  word  from  a  charge  of  falsehood 
in  another."  And  the  second,  which  supposes  the  six  days 
to  be  natural  days,  but  that  the  "beginning"  was  antece- 
dent to  them,  is  like  unto  the  first — an  attempt  to  clear  the 
word  of  God  from  the  charge  of  falsehood,  by  transferring 
that  charge  to  himself."  Here  we  have  the  same  censo- 
rious spirit  which  our  author  has  elsewhere  exhibited. 
But,  however  objectionable  these  views  may  seem  to  be,  it 
is  evident  that  either  scheme  of  reconciliation  is  at  least 
as  safe  as  Mr.  Lord's  position.  To  him,  if  by  these  or  any 
other  means  the  offensive  doctrine  be  established,  the  Bible 
falls ;  while,  to  other  more  judicious  friends  of  truth,  who 
see  in  their  own  imperfect  knowledge  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  the  discrepancy  that  appears,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  this  or  a  thousand  other  schemes  of  man's  devising, 
the  Bible,  with  all  its  divine,  immutable,  eternal  truth,  will 
still  stand.  But  what  reason,  it  will  be  naturally  asked, 
can  there  possibly  be  in  the  record  to  give  even  a  shade  of 
plausibility  to  a  doctrine  which  is  thus  said  to  charge  false- 
hood upon  God  and  His  word  ? 

We  will  examine  briefly.  Turn  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  We  will  proceed  on  simple  principles,  without 
any  attempt  to  rival  the  philological  skill  and  grammatical 
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learning  which  our  author  professes.  Observe,  first,  the 
singular  and  uniform  beginning  of  each  of  the  creative  days. 
When  the  first  day's  work  is  ended,  the  creative  fiat  goes 
forth,  in  the  sixth  verse,  ''And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
mament," etc. ;  thus  begins  the  second  day.  When  this 
day  is  ended,  the  omnific  word  again  goes  forth,  in  the  ninth 
verse,  ''And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be 
gathered  together,"  etc. ;.  thus  begins  the  third  day. 
Another  day  is  ended,  and  once  more  the  word  of  His 
power  is  spoken,  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  "And  God  said, 
Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament,"  etc.;  thus  begins  the 
fourth  day.  This  day  is  also  ended,  and  yet  again  the 
creative  energy  proceeds,  in  the  twentieth  verse,  ''And  God 
said,''  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,"  etc.;  thus 
begins  the  fifth  day.  And  when  this,  too,  closes,  the  sixth  is 
introduced,  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  with  the  same  unique 
beginning,  "And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  etc. 
Here  it  is  seen  that  the  last  five  days  of  creative  work  are 
each  ushered  in  with  the  same  peculiar  formula,  "And  God 
said  J"  Is  it  not  most  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  first  creative  day's  work  begins,  also,  like  all  the  rest, 
where  God  introduces  this  divine  signet.  If  so,  it  begins 
at  the  third  verse,  where  we  are  told,  "And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light." 

Again :  it  may  be  urged  that  the  account,  in  the  second 
verse,  of  the  earth's  formless  state,  seems  to  be  designed 
only  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  God  is  now  about  to  coym- 
mence  His  work  of  creation,  which  immediately  follows. 
The  chaotic  mass  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  the  starting 
point  from  which  the  work  is  to  begin.  If,  then,  the  first 
day's  creation  begins  at  the  third  verse,  where  God's  crea- 
tive fiat  first  went  forth,  as  in  each  of  the  succeeding  days, 
it  follows  that  the  earth  itself,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
first  verse,  must  have  been  created  previously  to  the  first 
day.  Such  is  a  plain  and  concise  view  of  the  question ; 
and,  though  simple,  it  is  certainly  not  so  monstrous  and 
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absurd  as  to  induce  any  one  to  join  Mr.  Lord  in  discarding 
his  Bible  as  a  fable  ratlier  than  adopt  it.  Much  might  be 
added  to  enforce  this  construction.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  much  learned  criticism  expended 
on  the  original  of  the  word  "  create,"  and  the  small  particle 
which  begins  the  second  verse  of  this  chapter;  but  the  very- 
difficulty  which  has  called  for  so  much  controversy  shows 
the  inherent  obscurity  of  the  record,  and  how  vain  it  is  for 
any  one  to  attempt  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  anathemas 
and  dogmatism.  The  other  scheme  of  reconciliation,  which 
supposes  the  days  of  creation  to  be  vast  periods,  Mr.  Lord 
informs  us  is  so  untenable  that  it  is  generally  rejected  by 
geologists  themselves.  This  is,  perhaps,  true  as  to  the 
majority  of  geologists ;  but  many  pious  and  able  cultivators 
of  the  science  still  maintain  it ;  and,  as  untenable  as  it  may 
seem  to  be,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  very  slight  examination 
of  its  claims  will  show  that  to  believe  it  will  be  a  thousand 
times  more  rational  than,  with  Mr.  Lord,  to  condition  our 
faith  in  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  upon  the 
establishment  or  non-establishment  of  this  or  that  scientific 
dogma.  Science  may  toil  on  in  her  laboratories,  plunging 
into  the  deeper  darkness  here,  and  striking  out,  it  may  be, 
a  spark  of  true  and  genuine  light  there,  till  she  has  elimi- 
nated some  new  mystery  of  nature  ;  but,  establish  what  she 
will,  or  controvert  what  she  will,  the  eternal  truth  of  God, 
revealed  in  His  word,  remains  untouched.  The  works  of 
nature  may  illustrate  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  help  to 
sweep  away  the  cobwebs  which  human  prejudice  or  folly 
has  gathered  over  it,  but  the  Book  itself  stands  not  nor  falls 
by  human  science.  It  is  independent  of  it.  True  science, 
of  course,  cannot  contradict  it,  and  may  even  add  a  taper- 
light  to  this  noon-day  sun  of  moral  truth  ;  but  false  science 
and  false  theology  must,  of  course,  come  to  naught.  When 
geography  first  taught  that  the  earth  was  not  flat,  but 
round,  a  false  theology  became  alarmed.  Astronomy  sug- 
gested that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  con- 
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sternation  and  persecution  answered  the  charge.  Geology 
hints  that  the  glohe  is  more  than  six  thousand  years  old, 
and  immediately  every  thing  sacred  and  holy  is  staked 
against  it.  But,  come  what  may — human  interpretations 
may  fail — the  Bihle  will  still  stand,  in  all  its  integrity.  It 
may  burn  like  the  hush  which  Moses  saw,  but  it  will 
remain  unconsumed. 

This  "  untenable  "  scheme  of  reconciliation,  which,  we 
have  seen,  contemplates  the  creative  days  as  long  periods, 
Mr.  Lord  confronts,  in  his  discussion  of  it,  with  two  objec- 
tions :  First,  the  fact  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  defines 
each  of  the  six  days  as  consisting  of  an  evening  and  morn- 
ing. Second,  the  announcement  of  the  institution  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  that  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is.  These  two  dif- 
ficulties, in  different  places,  are  variously  developed.  We 
will  have  accomplished  our  object  when  we  have  simply 
glanced  at  them,  so  far  as  to  show  that,  as  in  the  former 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  the  theory  they  oppose  may  be 
reasonably  adopted,  rather  than  reject  the  Bible.  The 
force  of  the  first  objection  Mr.  Lord  locates  in  the  appa- 
rently literal  character  of  the  narrative.  This  cannot  be  a 
figurative  evening  and  morning,  he  argues,  and,  therefore, 
the  day  cannot  be  taken  figuratively  for  a  long  period.  In 
discussing  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  Mr.  Lord  tells  us 
that,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  words  light,  evening,  morn- 
ing, and  day,  are  used  metaphorically,  it  must  be  shown 
that  they  are  applied  to  something  wholly  unlike  that 
which  they  literally  denote. 

We  submit  whether  a  day  without  a  sun  does  not  meet 
the  conditions — is  not  "wholly  unlike  "  any  ordinary  day. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
narrative,  which  Mr.  Lord  so  strenuously  maintains,  the 
sun  was  not  created  till  the  fourth  day,  so  that  at  least 
three  successive  evenings  and  mornings,  wholly  imlike  any 
that  have  ever  succeeded  them,  passed  away  before  there 
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was  any  sun  created  to  mark  their  progress.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Lord  claims  that  the  sun's  creation  is  recorded  in 
the  first  verse,  and  that  it  took  place  on  the  first  day,  and 
it  was  only  appointed  on  the  fourth  to  special  oflices.  But 
he  cannot  he  allowed,  whenever  convenience  requires,  to 
violate  his  own  principles  of  a  literal  interpretation.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  find  the  creation  of  "light,"  or  of  the 
"firmament,"  in  the  phraseology  of  the  first  verse,  as  that 
of  the  sun ;  but,  while  we  have  no  mention  of  the  sun  on 
the  first  day,  we  have  a  most  explicit  statement  on  the 
fourth.  Besides,  the  fourth  day's  work  is  introduced  with 
the  same  set  formula  that  introduces  each  of  the  other 
creations,  '''And  God  said^"  "Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven."  And,  as  if  specially  to  defeat  Mr. 
Lord's  purpose,  the  creation  of  this  day  is  twice  repeated, 
for  we  not  only  have  the  usual  fiat,  but  it  is  again  added, 
"And  God  made  two  great  lights." 

But  suppose  we  grant  Mr.  Lord's  interpretation.  He 
still  gains  nothing ;  for,  if  the  sun  was  not  created,  but  only 
appointed  to  certain  duties,  on  the  fourth  day,  those  duties 
were,  that  he  should  "divide  the  day  from  the  night,"  and 
be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years," 
so  that  not  till  the  fourth  day  could  we  have  had  a  natural 
morning  and  evening,  as  there  was  not  till  then,  according 
to  Mr.  Lord's  own  construction,  "any  means  appointed  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night." 

Thus,  it  seems,  that  by  either  interpretation  the  "  even- 
ing and  morning  "  of  at  least  the  first  three  days  must  have 
been  wholly  unlike  the  evening  and  morning  of  any  ordi- 
nary day,  and,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Lord's  own  definition, 
the  terms  are  a  metaphor,  and,  as  such,  as  applicable  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  thousand  years  as  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Besides,  the  word  day,  itself,  is  used  in  the  text  in  con- 
nections where  it  must,  necessarily,  mean  a  very  diflferent 
period  from  the  twenty-four  hours  which  Mr.  Lord  under- 
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stands  by  it.  God's  own  definition  is  different,  for  it  is 
said,  "  And  God  called  the  light  day,"  and  if  the  light  was 
that  of  a  natural  day,  it  could  not  have  been  twenty-four 
hours,  with  its  evening  and  morning. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  day  includes  all  the 
whole  week  of  creation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  force 
and  meaning  of  a  word,  whatever  be  its  usual  interpreta- 
tion, must  be  mainly  settled  by  its  connections,  as  when 
we  say  the  "  day  of  adversity,"  the  "  morning  and  evening  of 
life,"  or,  as  in  Job,  ''he  shall  accomplish,  as  an  hireling, 
his  day."  In  all  such  cases  the  connections  show  the 
meaning. 

What,  then,  are  the  connections  of  the  creative  day  in  the 
Mosaic  record  ?  Does  it  stand  in  the  midst  of  natural  and 
ordinary  events  ?  "Was  the  Spirit  that  brooded  over  the 
waters  an  ordinary  thing?  Was  the  creative  word  that 
went  forth  a  common  articulate  sound  ?  Was  the  work  it 
accomplished  a  common  achievement  ?  Was  the  Sabbath 
rest  that  followed  like  mere  human  rest  ?  These  were  all 
extraordinary — the  Spirit  of  God — the  Word  of  God — ^the 
work  of  God — the  rest  of  God,  must  be  wholly  unlike  any 
thin'g  human  or  natural.  And,  can  the  day  be  the  only 
common  link  in  this  extraordinary  chain  ?  Was  every 
thing  else  God-like  in  this  marvellous  programme,  and  this 
alone  man-like  ?  To  suppose  that  the  day  partakes  some- 
what of  the  extraordinary  character  of  all  its  connections, 
that  as  it  was  a  Divine  work  and  a  Divine  rest,  so,  likewise, 
it  was  a  Divine^  and  not  a  human,  day  of  resting,  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  ofiending  of  this  interpretation,  and, 
so  far  from  seeming  to  be  unpardonable  heresy,  seems, 
indeed,  most  natural. 

Mr.  Lord's  second  objection  to  making  the  creative  days 
long  periods,  we  have  seen,  is  founded  upon  a  declaration 
in  the  command  for  the  Sabbath  (Exodus  xxii.),  where  it 
is  said,  '•'For  in  six  d^ys  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth," 
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etc.  The  point  of  the  force  of  this  objection,  lies  in 
this :  that  we  here  find  the  six  days  upon  which  God 
wrought,  and  his  seventh  day  of  rest,  distinctly  urged 
as  a  reason  for  man's  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
difficulty  has  pressed  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  many 
good  men,  and,  on  this  account,  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Now,  what  are  the  points  of  analogy  between  God's 
work  and  rest,  and  man's  work  and  rest,  as  found  in  the 
command  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  reason  annexed  ?  First, 
the  numbers  are  the  same,  six  days  man  must  labor,  and  one 
day  rest;  for,  six  days  God  labored,  and  rested  one. 
Secondly,  the  order  is  the  same,  with  man  the  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath,  and  God  also  '•'rested  the  seventh  day."  Thirdly, 
the  specified  'periods  of  time  are  the  same,  "  six  days  shalt 
thou  labor,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath,"  is  the  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  ''  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,"  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  is  the  reason  annexed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  full  breadth  of  the  argument.  The 
analogy  would  require  that  the  numbers,  the  order,  and  the 
specified  periods  of  time,  should  all  be  alike.  Now,  surely, 
if  one  of  these,  for  sufficient  reason,  may  be  modified  with- 
out vitiating  the  commandment,  another  may  also,  for  an 
equal  reason.  How  do  the  facts  stand  ?  In  regard  to  the 
numbers  there  is  no  controversy ;  all  admit  six  days  of  work 
and  one  of  rest.  In  regard  to  the  order,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  has  abandoned,  for  a  sufficient  reason,  it  is 
admitted,  God's  seventh  day  of  rest,  and  observes  the  first. 
And  now,  in  regard  to  the  third  and  last  particular,  must 
it  be  considered  heresy  to  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writer  which  would  require  our  periods  of  time  to 
be  modified  also  ?  If  we  are  told  that  we  lack  the  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  modification,  we  reply,  it  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  if  God's  days  were 
immense  periods,  then,  of  necessity,  our  days  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  His.     The  whole  controversy,  then,  turns  upon 
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the  character  of  God's  creative  days.  Neither  party  can 
assume  this  point  dogmatically.  It  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  our  days  are  short,  therefore  God's  days 
were  short  also,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  points  of 
analogy,  if  there  be  sufficient  reason,  may  and  have  been 
modified;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  our  days  are 
short,  God's  days  may  have  been  innumerable  ages.  We 
must  look,  then,  not  to  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth 
commandment,  to  settle  the  question  of  the  length  of  the 
creative  days,  but  to  the  connections  in  the  text  itself. 
These  we  have  already  sufficiently  considered. 

By  way  of  further  showing  how  far  this  argument  from 
the  analogy  of  the  case,  while  it  holds  in  its  entire  spirit, 
necessarily  fails  in  its  details,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  the  precise  length  of  our  own  periods  of  work  and  rest 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  moral 
obligation,  founded  upon  eternal  principles  that  can  never 
change  ;  for  the  length  of  our  natural  days  varies  with  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  At  the  poles,  a  day  would  be  six 
months  long.  Again :  not  only  has  the  order  been  changed 
by  the  Christian  dispensation,  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  absolute  time  of 
God's  rest-day  should  be  observed  by  man.  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  case  in  its  numerical 
aspects,  the  seventh  day,  upon  which  God  rested,  according 
to  Moses,  was  man's  first  day  of  existence,  and,  counting 
from  that  point,  the  numbers  would  not  correspond ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  even  if  God  had  given  man  an  initial 
point  from  which  to  count,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  days  begin 
and  end  at  different  points  of  absolute  time  all  over  the 
earth,  one  man's  Sabbath  would  often  end  before  another's 
began ;  for,  in  traveling  round  the  earth,  we  always  gain  or 
lose,  according  to  the  direction,  a  whole  day.  And,  even 
when  stationary,  it  is  mid-day  to  the  American  Christian 
when  it  is  midnight  to  the  missionary  of  India.     In  fact,  no 
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two  Christian  countries  can  observe  the  same  absolute  time  as 
a  day  of  rest.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  command  must  be 
found,  therefore,  in  the  right  proportioning  of  the  time  to 
the  duties  enjoined,  and  not  in  any  fancied  imitation  of 
God's  creative  periods.  "We  can  imitate  God  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  else,  only  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the 
vast  diiference  between  us  ; — only  as  an  astronomer  can 
map  out  the  stars  that  fill  the  regions  of  infinite  space  upon 
the  surface  of  a  ten-inch  globe.  When  it  is  said,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  is  it  expected  that  man  shall  equal  the 
infinitude  of  God's  perfections  ?  We  are  commanded  to 
work  and  rest  as  He  worked  and  rested  ;  but,  for  aught  we 
know.  His  times  may  have  been  almost  interminable  ages- — 
ours  nriust  be  of  short  duration. 

Our  task  is  done :  and  we  have  learned  for  ourselves,  if 
our  readers  have  not,  that  humihty  becomes  all  who  would 
approach  God  in  the  study  either  of  His  works  or  His 
word.     "His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  , 
ways  as  our  waj^s." 


ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  PRIN'CETON'.  REVIEW  0^  THEORIES  OF  THE 

ELDERSHIP. 


Two  articles  on  "  Theories  of  the  Eldership,"  in  the  Bib- 
lical Repertory  for  April  and  July  of  this  year  (which  are 
to  be  followed  by  a  third),  demand  our  individual  attention, 
and  that  of  some  other  persons,  by  the  direct  attack  (we  do 
not  use  the  word  in  the  ofiensive  sense  of  it)  which  is  made 
on  us  by  name.  These  articles  have  also  attracted,  and 
may  very  justly  claim,  the  attention  of  the  Church.  Ap- 
pearing in  the  pages  of  the  oldest,  and,  we  will  add,  also,  the 
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ablest,  Presbyterian  Quarterly  (which  has  always  been  the 
organ  of  our  first  established  and  most  trusted  school  of 
Theology,  and  is  still  published  under  the  distinguished 
name  of  Dr.  Hodge) — they  certainly  have  come  forth  under 
auspices  which  bespeak  for  their  doctrines  and  their  state- 
ments the  most  respectful  consideration.  They  bespeak 
the  same  for  themselves  by  their  paternity,  which  could  not 
be  concealed  for  a  moment  from  any  educated  Presbyterian 
in  the  United  States.  The  pen  which  wrote  these  pages 
has  written  too  long  and  too  largely  upon  these  questions 
of  the  Church,  not  to  be  identified  immediately  in  any  one 
of  its  productions.  Nature  designed  this  author  to  be  an 
orator,  and  endowed  him  splendidly  for  that  ofiice.  But, 
"coveting  earnestly"  what  appeared,  no  doubt,  to  him  "the 
best  gift,"  he  has  always  seemed  to  aspire  at  speaking  to 
future  generations,  rather  than  the  present.  And  so,  pre- 
ferring to  the  triumphs  of  an  almost  matchless  eloquence 
the  toils  and  pains  of  authorship,  he  has  given  to  the  Church, 
he  loves  ".the  precious  life-blood  of  his  master-spirit,"  in 
many  a  volume  and  many  a  page,  which  have  been  read, 
and,  we  trust,  will  be  read,  with  profit,  long  after  he  shall  rest 
from  his  labors.  What  he  has  written  on  this  particular 
subject,  however,  we  believe,  never  has  been  accepted  by 
our  Church  as  being  thoroughly  or  soundly  Presbyterian ; 
and  was  not  formerly  endorsed  at  Princeton.  Dr.  Miller, 
if  our  memory  deceives  us  not,  so  expressed  himself,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  kindness,  to 
the  author.  But  now  we  find  him  admitted  to  speak 
through  the  pages  of  the  Princeton  organ,  and  not  only 
admitted  there,  but  expressly,  yet  (in  deference,  no  doubt,  to 
Dr.  McGill's  sentiments  regarding  this  article,  so  manfully 
declared  in  the  late  Assembly,)  somewhat  moderately  en- 
dorsed, also. — (See  Repertory  for  1860,  p.  562.)  "  Tempora 
muiantur,"  etc.  This  change  is  certainly  significant,  and 
the  Church  may  well  give  heed  to  it.  The  time  was  when 
Princeton,  at  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Miller,  repu- 
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diated  the  doctrines  about  eldership  of  this  "respected 
contributor  "  of  the  present  Repertory,  instead  of  endorsing 
them,  as  now.  We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  certain  remark- 
able theory  of  the  eldership,  published  in  1845,  "  On  the 
name,  nature,  and  functions  of  Ruling  Elders,  being  tem- 
porary," which  was,  indeed,  fit  preeminently  to  be  ranked 
amongst  '^  theories,"  because  the  author  of  it  himself  ac- 
knowledged (pp.  Ill,  112,)  he  was  "  contending  against  the 
arrangement  and  the  language  and  the  order  laid  down" 
by  his  own  Church,  which  has  "  stamped  the  same  perpe- 
tuity and  sacredness  upon  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder  which 
it  attaches  to  the  ministry;"  and  because,  accordingly,  the 
author  has  never  ventured,  during  a  ministry  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  to  carry  his  own  views  into  practice  in  his  own 
Church.  Remarkable,  however,  as  this  theory  was,  and 
was  considered  on  all  hands  to  be,  it  has  very  remarkably 
been  left  out  of  the  formidable  list  of  "theories"  here  dis- 
cussed— it  has  been  strangely  omitted  from  this  category  of 
"all  the  works  on  the  subject  of  ruling  powers,  from  Dr. 
Miller's  work  to  the  present  time,"  which  it  was  proposed 
to  notice  in  this  "  Constitutional  argument."  *  That  work 
made  the  Elders  mere  temporary  office-holders,  to  give  place 
every  year  to  new  '^  assistants  of  the  Bishop  "  unless  reelected 
by  the  people.  It  made  them  simple  laymen — mere  lay 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  struggled  hard  to  destroy 
all  proof  for  the  Ruling  Elder's  office  from  1  Tim.  v.  17  : 
"The  Elders  that  rule  well,"  etc.  The  Princeton  of  that 
day  objected  to  these  doctrines,  but  the  Princeton  of  this  day 
endorses  a  series  of  articles  from  the  same  pen,  although 
every  one  of  these  opinions  appears  in  them  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness,  and  although,  also,  it  is  denied  that  the 
Ruling  Elder  is  the  Presbyter  of  the  ]N"ew  Testament,  or 
that  he  has  any  clear  right  to  the  name  of  Ruling  Elder,  or 

*  Another  strange  and  unfortunate  omission  is  that  of  the  little  work  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  "  What  is  Presbyterianism  ?"  We  wish  all  our  readers,  especially  those 
who  are  Ruling  Elders,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  that  address. 
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even  to  that  of  Elder  itself ! — (Biblical  Repertory,  1860,  pp. 
196,  209,  215.) 

"We  reciprocate,  with  perfect  cordiality,  the  kind  expres- 
sions of  the  Princeton  reviewer,  and  we  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  has  challenged  us,  as  a  discussion  *'  not 
by  foes,  but  friends."  "  There  is,"  indeed,  as  he  says,  "  no 
rivalry  among  us,  but  for  the  truth  and  order  of  Christ's 
blood-bought  Church.  There  is  nothing  personal  or  pri- 
vate." We  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  for  us,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  struggle  for  victory  between  one  man  and 
another  man,  or  between  one  school  of  Theology  and 
another  school  of  Theology,  but  in  the  spirit  of  earnest 
contention  for  the  truth.  If  we  know  our  own  hearts,  we 
love  the  truth,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  attained  to  any 
knowledge  of  it  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, we  desire  to  see  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth 
vindicated  and  established.  We  repeat  what  was  said 
before  in  this  journal :  "  It  is  a  disreputable  fact,  that  there 
are  many  Presbyterians,  and  Presbyterian  Ministers,  who 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  characteristic 
principles  of  their  own  system."  A  temperate  and  kind 
discussion  of  the  important  question  respecting  which  we 
differ  from  the  Repertory  will  be,  we  are  persuaded,  ac- 
ceptable, as  well  as  useful,  to  our  Church.  In  this  persua- 
sion we  enter  on  the  argument,  and  in  this  spirit  we  hope, 
with  the  Master's  aid  and  blessing,  to  carry  it  on.  We 
shall  speak  always  very  plainly  and  distinctly,  but  never 
with  any  design  to  offend. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  main  discussion,  it  may  be  well 
to  signalize  some  of  the  many  flagrant  errors  into  which 
our  contemporary  has  been  led,  in  these  articles,  upon 
"  Theories  of  the  Eldership."  We  place  foremost  amongst 
these,  as  being  of  the  least  public  importance,  the  misrep- 
resentation, of  course  undesignedly  made,  of  our  own 
personal  opinions  in  this  subject.     The  Repertory  says: 
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"  Dr.  Adger,  therefore,  simplifies  the  analysis,  by  denying  '  one 
order  subdivided  into  two  classes/  and  by  rejecting,  altogether,  any 
office  or  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  and  admits  only  the  loork  and  function  of  the  min- 
istry by  such  presbyters  as  are  gifted  for  it.  The  ministry,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  permanent,  divine  office,  having  spiritual  relation  to  the 
whole  employment  of  the  ministry,  in  a  person  qualified  and  specially 
called  and  ordained  thereto,  but  a  work  performed  by  those  who 
were  ruling  elders,  etc.  This  is  a  very  simple  theory,  and  very 
confidently  set  forth  by  Dr.  Adger."     (See  Rep.,  p.  190.) 

Otlier  similar  statements  occur  elsewhere.  Now,  all  we 
care  to  say  is,  that  this  is  a  theory  we  never  did  set  forth  at 
all.  All  this  is  but  unfair  and  unfounded  inferences  made 
by  an  opponent,  and  ascribed  to  us  as  our  opinions.  This 
is  an  old  fault  of  controversy.  It  does  no  honor  to  the 
pages  of  the  Repertory.  "We  will  try  and  meet  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  that  we  have  written  or  said  as  well  as  we 
can,  but  we  cannot  answer  for  what  our  brethren  may  put 
into  our  mouths. 

But  from  this  little  personal  matter  we  pass  to  some 
errors  of  the  Repertory  regarding  our  standards.  Denying 
that  they  set  forth  "  one  order  of  Presbyters  divided  into 
two  classes — the  teaching  and  the  ruling  Presbyter,"  it 
says : 

"They  also  declare  that  Hhe  ordinary  and  perpetual,  officers  in  the 
Church  are  of  three  orders,  and  not  one,  viz  :  bishops  or  pastors  (or 
presbyters — see  chap.  IV.)  -,  the  representatives  of  the  people  usually 
styled  ruling  elders;  and  deacons.' — Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  III.''  (Bib. 
Rep.,  p.  195.) 

"We  give  the  italics,  marks  of  quotation  and  all,  as  used 
by  the  Repertory.  Now  let  the  reader  turn  to  his  copy  of 
our  book,  and  judge  with  what  fairness  this  quotation  is 
made.  Words  are  interpolated,  unhesitatingly,  to  suit  the 
''necessities  of  a  theory." 

Again,  the  Repertory  says : 

"  The  order  of  presbyter  and  its  collateral  terms,  bishop  and  pas- 
tor, which  the  advocates  of  this  theory  apply  to  the  ruling  elder, 
and  to  this  class  of  officers,  primarily,  our  standards  restrict  to  minis- 
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ters,  exclusively,  and  never  apply  to  ruling  elders.  They  recognize, 
therefore,  but  one  order  and  one  office  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
call  it  emphatically  *  the  pastoral  office.' "     (P.  195.) 

Now,  is  it  not  intended  that  the  reader  shall  understand 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  our  standards  to  use  the  term  Pres- 
byter in  reference  to  Ministers — that  that  is  the  name  com- 
monly given  in  them  to  Ministers,  hut  not  applied  to  Ruling 
Elders  ?  Does  not  the  Repertory  design  to  make  this  im- 
pression, when  it  says  "  our  standards  restrict  it  to  Minis- 
ters, exclusively,  and  never  apply  it  to  Ruling  Elders  ?" 
But  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  examines  the  whole  of  our 
ordinary  standards,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  they  do 
not  use  the  term  Presbyter  at  all,  except  in  one  single  case, 
and  that  is  in  the  Eorm  of  Government  (Chap.  IV.), 
where  it  is  employed  as  synonymous  with  Elder. 

Again,  the  Repertory  states  that  our  standards  describe 
the  Ruling  Elder  as  one  '^  commonly  so  called/'  but  do  not 
"  authoritatively  define  him  to  be  such/' — (See  p.  196.)  Let  the 
reader  turn  again  to  his  copy  of  our  Form  of  Government, 
and  see  if  chapter  fifth  does  not  say  that  the  Ruling  Elder 
is  "  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  government  and 
discipline,"  and  that  this  office  has  been  understood  by 
most  of  the  Reformed  Churches  to  answer  to  the  scriptural 
title  of  "  governments,  and  of  them  that  rule  well,  but  do 
not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 

But  all  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Repertory's  zeal 
for  taking  away  the  honor  of  the  ruling  eldership.  Having 
asserted  that  they  are  not  defined  to  be  rulers,  but  only 
commonly  called  such,  it  now  proceeds  to  nibble  away  even 
their  right  to  the  smallest  part  of  the  name.  On  page  196, 
speaking  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from 
which  ours  were  derived,  it  states  that  in  those  Scotch 
standards  Ruling  Elders  "  are  not  even  called  Elders,  but 
other  Church  governors."  But  this  is  another  mistake. 
Let  the  reader  look  into  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
(printed  at  the  end  of  that  work  of  Stuart  Robinson  on 
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"the  Churcli  of  God,"  whicli  we  are  right  glad  to  see  in 
these  articles  that  the  Repertory  is  willing  to  commend  so 
highly,  and  which  we  hope  all  its  readers  will  now  buy  and 
study,)  and  he  will  find  the  name  Elder  constantly  employed 
for  this  class  of  officers.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  name  given 
to  them,  except  in,  perhaps,  four  places ;  in  one  of  which 
they  are  called  "Elders  or  Governors;"  in  another  "Seniors 
or  Elders;"  in  another  "the  Presbyter  or  Elder;"  and  in 
another  "Presbyters  or  Seniors." 
Again :  the  Repertory  asserts  that 

"  All  the  Presbyterian  standards  regard  presbyters  to  be,  in  1  Tim. 
V.  17,  as  elsewhere,  defined  to  be  those  who  especially,  as  their  chief 
business,  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  yet,  also,  rule  or  officiate, 
and  administer  ordinances." — (See  pp.  196,  197.) 

This  means,  of  course,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reper- 
tory, 1  Tim.  V.  17  refers  only  to  one  kind  of  Elders,  who 
both  rule  and  teach,  and  does  not  relate  at  all  to  mere 
Ruling  Elders.  This  is  now  the  Princeton  doctrine !  And 
the  assertion  is,  that  all  the  Presbyterian  standards  do  so 
understand  this  text !  We  ask  the  reader  just  to  notice  the 
assertion,  and  then  to  compare  with  it  our  "  Presbyterian 
Standards,"  chapter  fifth,  and  see  for  what  purpose  they 
quote,  and  in  what  manner  they  apply,  that  text.  We  ask 
him,  also,  to  look  at  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  chap- 
ter sixth,  section  ninth,  to  see  how  those  "  Presbyterian 
Standards  "  understand  and  apply  that  text. 

Now  these  five  errors,  regarding  our  own  standards  and 
those  of  the  Scotch  Church,  occur  in  the  space  of  one  page 
and  a  half  of  the  Repertory's  argument.  They  are  calcu- 
lated, certainly,  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  carefulness 
and  accuracy  of  its  other  statements  and  quotations.  Let 
us  refer,  briefly,  to  some  of  them. 

The  Repertory  says  :  "  The  theory  which  identifies  Pres- 
byters and  Ruling  Elders  "  is  "a  novel  theory  of  the  elder- 
ship."— (pp.  210,  211.)  Is  this  correct  ?  It  is  as  old,  at 
least,  as  the  days  of  James  Guthrie  of  Stirling,  the  first 
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Scottish  Martyr  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  and  he 
died  in  1661,  although  it  is  one  of  the  little  mistakes  of  the 
Repertory  to  give  1726,  that  is,  sixty -five  years  after  he  was 
executed,  as  the  date  of  his  producing  that  short  treatise  of 
his  which  is  prefixed  to  Lorimer's  work  on  the  Eldership. 
(See  Repertory,  p.  234.)  We  would  quote  Guthrie's  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Ruling  Elders  in  full  if  we  had 
space.  Suffice  it  that,  for  the  special  edification  of  the 
Princeton  Review,  we  transcribe  his  reference  to  the  mis- 
take of  those 

"  Who,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  disdain,  do  call  them  lay  Elders, 
as  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  people  only,  and  not  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Lord's  house,  whom  the  Popish  Church, 
in  their  pride,  and  others  following  them,  calls  the  '  clergy,'  that  is, 
the  Lord's  inheritance,  in  opposition  to  '  the  laity,'  or  people,  etc., 
etc."— (p  16.) 

This  theory,  yet  further,  is  as  old  as  Gillespie  and 
Rutherford,  which  carries  it  higher  than  1643,  when  they 
urged  it  so  hard  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  for  the 
Repertory  itself  tells  us  (p.  203), 

"  They  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  introduce  their  views  into  the 
Assembly.  Their  first  form  of  proposition  was,  that  beside  those 
presbyters  who  both  rule  well  and  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  there 
be  other  presbyters  who  especially  apply  themselves  to  ruling." 

INay,  this  theory  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Calvin ;  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  before  him,  during 
all  their  long  night  of  persecution ;  and,  what  is  equally 
capable  of  proof,  and  with  us  of  infinitely  greater  conse- 
quence, as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

But  the  theory  is  not  only  "  a  new  theory ;" — the  Reper- 
tory becomes  more  specific,  and  declares,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  "the  theory  of  one  order  of  Presbyters  with 
two  classes  was  originated  by  N^eander,"  and  that  "Dr.  Mil- 
ler accepted  and  adopted  it  from  him." — (p.  205.)  And 
yet,  on  page  215,  we  are  told,  by  this  same  reviewer,  of 
a  portion  of  his  theory  which  "  Dr.  Miller  received  from 
Owen."     And  then,  finally,  on  page  217,  we  find  i^eander 
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placed,  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  this  theory,  "  next^ 
to  Owen,  if  not  above  him."     Now,  taking  this  Princeton 
reviewer  for  our  guide,  respecting  the  true  origin  of  this 
novel  theory,  what  does    the    reader  at  length  conclude 
upon  the  subject  ?  * 

*  Confused  as  these  statements  of  the  Repertory  are  upon  this  point,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  of  their  entire  correctness,  as  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  did  hold 
this  "theory  which  identifies  Presbyters  and  Ruling  Elders."  Now,  let  the  reader 
notice  that,  in  April  last,  the  Repertory  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  on  page  211,  that 
"  the  opinion  that  the  reference  to  a  plurality  of  other  officers  in  the  Churches 
besides  Deacons  was  in  every  case  made  to  one  general  class  with  two  orders,  was, 
we  think,  first  published  by  Dr.  Miller;"  also,  on  page  226,  that,  '*on  Dr.  Miller's 
principle  of  interpretation,  the  term  Presbyter  is  appellative,  and  not  official;  "  also, 
on  page  233,  that  "  the  rrpuTov  (pevdoa,  the  source  of  all  the  difficulty,  is  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  appellative  interpretation  of  Presbyter;"  also,  on  page  229,  "we 
regret  to  find  that  Dr.  Killen  has  also  adopted  Dr.  Miller's  premises,  and,  with 
equ;illy  unsatisfactory  and  inconsistent  results.  No  genius — no  erudition — no 
logic — no  eloquence — no  dogmatism,  however  authoritative,  can  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  unity  out  of  diversity,  or  harmony  out  of  discord ;  the  premises  being 
fallacious,  the  conclusions  must  be  untenable,  and  the  building  unsound."  All  this 
said  the  Repertory,  in  April  last,  about  Dr.  Miller,  and  yet,  in  July  last,  in  the 
article  on  Presbyterianism,  it  delivers  itself  as  follows:  "  There  was  no  man  in  the 
Church  more  opposed  to  this  theory  than  that  venerable  man,  whose  memory  we 
have  so  much  reason  to  cherish  with  affectionate  reverence.  We  do  not  differ 
from  Dr.  Miller  as  to  the  value  of  the  office  of  the  Ruling  Elder.  The  only  point  of 
difference  between  him  and  us  relates  to  the  method  of  establishing  the  divine  war- 
rant for  the  office.  He  laid  stress  on  one  argument,  we  on  another.  That  is  all. 
(See  Repertory  for  July  1860,  pp.  561,  562.)  This  is,  indeed,  amusing.  What  has 
become  of  all  the  "  confusion,  diversity,  discord,  and  other  equally  unsatisfactory 
and  inconsistent  results  of  Dr.  Miller's  fallacious  premises" — what  of  "his  unten- 
able conclusions,"  and  his  "unsound  building,"  spoken  of  in  the  April  Repertory? 
What  are  we  to  think,  moreover,  of  all  the  objections  made  to  this  theory,  in  the 
Repertory  for  July  last,  (see  pp.  560,  561,)  as  that,  1st.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  reformed  Churches,  and  especially  of  our  own. 
2d.  It  destroys  the  value  of  the  ruling  eldership,  and  makes  him  ridiculous.  3d. 
It  reduces  the  government  of  the  Church  to  a  clerical  despotism — (an  objection,  by 
the  way,  got  up  only  by  first  misstating  the  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  it  makes 
Ruling  Elders  and  Ministers,  all  alike  Bishops  and  Teachers.)  4th.  That  it  is  com- 
pletely revolutionary,  depriving  the  people  of  all  substantive  power ;  what,  we  ask, 
are  we  to  think  of  all  these  objections,  made  in  April,  and  theif,  in  different  form 
and  style — and,  of  course,  by  a  different  hand — made  again  in  July  ?  The  new 
theory  is  chargeable  with  all  these  bad  consequences,  according  to  the  Repertory 
in  July,  and,  according  to  the  Repertory  in  April,  Dr.  Miller  is  responsible,  to  a 
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But  we  find  other  statements  in  this  Review,  about  Dr. 
Miller,  which  are  not  correct.    It  is  said  (p.  211) : 

"  No  man  could  more  correctly  and  powerfully  sustain,  in  all  his 
arguments  against  prelacy,  the  fixed  and  full  meaning  of  the  terms 
presbyter  and  bishop,  as  referring    to  the  office  and    work  of   the 

ministry."  '  ■ 

The  cases  then  referred  to,  in  proof  of  that  Dr.  Miller 
always  so  employed  the  term,  are  taken  from  his  work 
^'on  the  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Order  of  the  Church 
Vindicated,"  (incorrectly  referred  to  by  the  reviewer,  as  his 
work  "on  the  Christian  Ministry,") — but  what  all  these 
references,  taken  together,  do  prove,  is,  merely,  that  Dr. 
Miller  often  applied  Presbyter — as  he  well  might,  and  as 
we  all  do — to  the  Teaching  Elder.  But,  repeatedly,  Dr. 
Miller,  in  that  very  book,  speaks  of  Ruling  Elders  as  Pres- 
byters. Let  the  reader  look  at  pages  63,  66,  80,  81,  and 
see  for  himself  with  how  little  warrant  the  reviewer's  asser- 
tion has  been. made. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  "  Dr.  Miller's  able  and  conclusive 
argument,"  and,  indeed,  every  other  "standard  writer's 
argument,"  against  prelacy,  is  based,  always,  upon  such  a 
use  of  the  term  Presbyter. 

"  A  fixed  official  application  of  the  terms  presbyter,  etc.,  to  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  apostolical, 
primitive  and  ancient  Church,  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
argument  for  the  claims  of  Presbytery  to  be  the  scriptural  and  primi- 
tive pohty  of  the  Churches.  It  was  only,  therefore,  when  Dr.  Mil- 
ler turned  his  attention  to  independency,  and  to  the  very  defective 
condition  of  the  eldership  in  our  own  Church,  he  was  led  to  adopt 
Neander's  interpretation,  though  completely  subversive  of  his  pre- 
latic  arguments.  In  his  work  on  the  eldership,  therefore,  we  could 
scarcely  know  that  such  a  word  as  presbyter  occurred  in  the  New 
Testament."— (p.  212.) 

According  to  Princeton,  therefore,  as  she  now  speaks, 
Dr.  Miller's   book  on    the  Eldership  was  based  on  that 


great  extent,  for  all  these  consequences  of  his  "  fallacious  premises,"  and  yet  the 
same  Repertory,  in  July,  "  does  not  differ  from  Dr.  Miller,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
office  of  Ruling  Elder."     Eisum  teneatis  amid  ? 
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whicli  completely  subverted  his  (we  suppose  it  should  have 
been  anti-)  prelatic  arguments.  Alas,  for  "  the  venerable 
man,  whose  memory  we  have  so  much  reason  to  cherish 
with  affectionate  reverence,"  one  of  the  best  books  he  ever 
wrote  is  completely  subversive  of  another  of  his  best 
books  !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon !  It  is  not  true.  It  is  only  another  of  the 
numerous  mistakes  of  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Miller's  argu- 
ment on  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  based  on  the  fixed, 
official  application  of  the  term  Presbyter  to  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel.*     He  says:  ^ 

"  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  presbyter,  in  its  official  application, 
is  a  Church  ruler  or  governor." — (See  Prim,  and  Apos.  Christianity 
Vindicated,  p.  63.) 

He  goes  on,  immediately,  to  quote  numerous  passages 
about  JElders,  and,  amongst  them,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  and  he 
says : 

"  Here,  we  find  officers  of  the  Church  who  are  not  recognized  in 
the  Episcopal  system,  but  who  are  always  found  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  viz  :  lluling  elders,  or  those  who  are  appointed  to  assist  in 
governing  the  Churches,  but  who  do  not  preach  and  administer  sacra- 
ments."— Ibidem,  p.  65.) 

And  in  his  former  work,  of  which  this  is  "a  new  and 
abridged  form,"  Dr.  Miller  thus  expresses  his  own  views 
respecting  the  place  in  the  anti-prelatic  argument  which 
belongs  to  the  Ruling  Elder. 

"  In  several  passages  in  my  former  letters,  I  adverted  to  the  office 
of  ruling  elder,  and  oifered  some  considerations  to  show  that  it  was 
instituted  in  the  primitive  Church.  Dr.  Bowden,  perceiving  that  this 
position,  if  maintained,  would  be  fatal  to  his  cause,  has  endeavored, 
with  all  his   force,  to  drive  me  from  it,  and  to  persuade  his  readers 


*  The  reviewer  himself,  only  three  pages  further  on,  quotes  (p.  215)  Dr.  Miller 
as  saying  to  the  Episcopalians  that  in  the  apostolic  age  there  was  so  little  disposition 
to  stickle  about  rank  or  titles,  that  "  the  names  of  office  were  used  without  scrupu- 
losity, and  with  much  license ;"  and  yet  he  here  asserts  that  Dr.  Miller  bases  his 
argument  on  the  Jixed^  official  application  of  one  of  these  names  to  Ministers ! 
Alas,  for  Dr.  Miller's  reputation  in  such  hands. 
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that  no  such  officer  was  known  in  the  Christian  Church  till  modern 
times.'^ — (Miller's  Letters  on  the  Coas.  and  Order  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  p.  292.     Phil.  Ed.  1830.) 

Such  was  Dr.  Miller's  idea  of  the  force  of  the  Ruling 
Elder,  as  against  prelatists.  And  surely  Dr.  Miller  was 
right !  It  is  idle  and  absurd  for  the  Repertory  to  say  that 
our  strength,  in  that  contest,  lies  in  proving  that  Presbyter 
always  means  Minister;  for,  first,  it  is  not  true,  and, 
secondly,  what  Presbyter  does  mean  is  much  more  a  barrier 
against  prelacy.  From  whom  did  prelates  come  origi- 
nally ?  From  ambitious  Ministers !  Who  now  are  convert- 
ing (we  will  not  say  consciously  or  designedly)  Presbyte- 
rian Church  government  into  a  hierarchy,  by  degrading  the 
Ruling  Elder  into  something  less  than  a  Presbyter — into 
a  mere  ''layman";  in  the  meanwhile,  talking  continually, 
just  like  prelatists,  about  "Clergy"  and  "Laity"? — (See 
Repertory  for  July,  p.  559.)  They  are  Ministers,  and  some 
of  them,  be  it  observed.  Ministers  that  never  have  been  in 
active  ministerial  service,  of  any  kind,  amongst  the  people. 
Prove  that  Ministers  are  in  the  ISTew  Testament,  and  what 
harm  have  you  done  to  prelacy  ?  She  holds  to  Ministers 
herself.  But  prove  that,  according  to  the  IN'ew  Testament, 
the  government  of  Christ's  Church  is  in  the  hands  of 
rulers,  many  of  whom  are  not  necessarily  public  teachers 
at  all ;  and  prove,  too,  that,  according  to  the  N'ew  Testa- 
ment, these  rulers  must  always  meet  together  and  act  in  a 
body  in  their  ruling,  and  you  have  cut  up  the  hierarchy  of 
prelates  by  the  roots. 

The  same  inaccuracy  which  characterizes  the  reviewer's 
references  to  Dr.  Miller,  is  to  be  found,  also,  in  his  use  of 
Owen.  "We  cannot  stop  to  quote  any  thing  in  proof  of 
our  assertion.  But  we  simply  remark,  that  the  representa- 
tion is  not  just  which  makes  out  that  we  build  on  Owen, 
Neander  or  Calvin. — (See  p.  220.)  How  could  this  be  true, 
we  ask  the  Repertory,  of  men  who  hold  to  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytery?     In  its  eyes  that  is  bad  enough,  and  it 
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should  not  seek  to  add  any  other  charges  to  that  one.  To 
that  one  we  are  willing  enough  to  plead  guilty,  but  let 
not  the  Repertory  be  so  hard  on  us  as  to  make  the  severe 
and  cutting  charge  that  we  build  on  the  authority  of  great 
names.  There  are  those  who  are  continually  quoting  (and 
sometimes  inaccurately,  too,)  ''the  Church  of  Scotland," 
and  "  all  the  Presbyterian  standards,"  and  "all  the  stan- 
dard authors,"  but  the  Repertory  knows  we  are  not  of  that 
class.     We  hold  to  i\\QJus  divinum. 

But  well  is  it  for  jure  divino  Presbyterians  that  they  are 
thus  independent  of  the  authority  of  any  great  names,  for 
the  Repertory  solemnly  and  deliberately  announces,  after 
long  argumentation  and  quotation  combined,  that 


a 


No  authority,  therefore,  can  be  pleaded  for  any  one  feature  of  the 
theory  of  the  Eldership  jiow  put  forth  under  great  names  and  with 
confident  boldness,  from  Calvin,  Neander,  or  Dr.  Miller/^ — (p,  224.) 

And,  as  to  Calvin  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  the 
reviewer  that  he 

"  Established  an  order  of  Presbyters,  who  were  ALL,  as  he  declared, 
preachers,  and  coequal,  and  upon  this  is  based  the  Presbyterian 
character  of  his  polity.  His  elders  were  not  spiritual  officers  appointed 
in  and  by  the  Church,  and  could  not  possibly  have  given  the  name  of 
Presbytery,  first  introduced  by  Beza,*  to  the  Presbyterian  system." — 
(p.  223.) 

Again,  the  reviewer  says : 

"  From  all  we  have  stated,  it  is  evident  how  very  difii^rent  were  the 
views  of  Calvin  from  that  theory  to  sustain  which  his  authority  is 
pleaded.  His  presbyters  were  our  pastors  or  ministers.  His  elders 
or  anciens  (for  he  never  uses  the  title  of  ruling  elders)  were  laymen 
and  appointed  by  laymen, "j"  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  far  from  attaching  to  them 
the  name  or  Scriptural  character,  qualifications,  functions  or  responsi- 

*  We  ^We  (fivmo  Presbyterians  have  always  supposed  the  name  Presbytery  was 
introduced  long  before  Beza  had  birth  or  being,  and  that  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  some  hand  in  "introducing"  it. 

\  The  reviewer  here,  and  in  the  subsequent  extracts,  is  confounding  (apparently 
without  noticing  it  himself,  and  without  any  warning  to  his  readers,)  the  institution 
of  Elders  as  Calvin  wan  able  to  carry  it  out  amidst  much  opposition  and  difficulty  at 
Geneva,  and  as  he  teaches  the  doctrine  of  it  out  of  the  Spriptures  in  his  Institutes. 
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bilities,  claimed  by  this  theory  for  ruling  elders,  he  attributes  them 

exclusively  to  the  pastors." — (p.  223.) 

Still  further :  we  are  told  that  Calvin 

"  Always  restricted  the  term  presbyter,  in  its  proper  official  desig- 
nation, to  pastors  (who  were  preachers),  as  we  might  largely  show." — 
(pp.  220,  221.) 

The  reviewer  proceeds  (quoting,  carelessly,  of  course, 
what  Calvin  says  expressly  of  the  Primitive  Church,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  the  Apostolic  Church): 

"  ^  All,  therefore,  to  whom  the  office  of  teaching  was  committed, 
they  call  presbyters,  and  in  each  city  these  presbyters  selected  one  (a 
presbyter)  to  whom  they  gave  the  special  title  of  bishop.^  It  is  in 
this  sense  he  uniformly  uses  the  term  presbyter  in  the  Institutes,  that 
is,  as  synonymous  with  bishop  and  pastor,  as  they  'who  receive  a 
commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  sacraments ;'  who  are 
ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  '  holding  fast 
the  faithful  word,'  etc."— (p.  221.) 

Let  the  reader  notice  the  positiveness  with  which  these 
assertions  are  made,  respecting  Calvin's  uniform  use  of  the 
name  Preshjter.  Let  him  also  notice  how,  with  equal 
confidence  and  positiveness,  our  contemporary,  in  its  article 
on  Presbyterianism,  in  the  July  number,  (in  which  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Hodge  replies  a  second  time,  and  in  writing, 
now,  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Thornwell  in  the  last  Assembly, 
to  which  he  then  also  employed  his  privilege  of  the  re]ply) — 
let  the  reader  notice  there  how  corresponding  statements 
about  Calvin's  use  of  the  term  Presbyter  are  made  with 
similar  positiveness. 

"  We  hold,  with  Calvin,  that  the  official  presbyters  of  the  New 
Testament  were  bishops,  for,  as  he  says,  '  To  all  who  discharged  the 
ministry  of  the  word  it  gives  the  name  bishops.'  But  of  the  ruling 
elders  he  adds,  '  By  these  governors  I  understand  seniors  selected 
from  the  people  to  unite  with  the  bishop  in  pronouncing  censures  and 
exercising  discipline.'  *  This  is  the  old,  the  healthful,  the  conserva- 
tive doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Ministers  of  the  word  are 

*  Our  contemporary  quotes  the  Latin  original  of  these  passages,  but  we  give  the 
English  translation  of  them,  as  we  wish  to  be  read  and  understood  by  others  in  our 
Church  besides  Ministers. 
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clergymen  having  special  training,  vocation,  and  ordination;    ruling 
elders  are  laymen,  etc.'' — (See  Kep.  for  July,  1860,  p.  562.) 

Thus  our  contemporary,  at  the  mouth  of  two  distinct 
witnesses,  asserts,  most  positively,  that  Calvin  sustains  no 
one  feature  of  our  views — that  with  him,  and  in  the  Insti- 
tutes particularly.  Presbyter  is  always  Preacher  or  Minis- 
ter exclusively — and  that  Elder  is  only  a  layman,  that  is,  no 
high  spiritual  officer.  And,  to  make  good  these  assertions, 
some  passages  are  quoted  from  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Institutes.  But  why  did  these  two 
learned  authorities  not  look  further,  and  observe  Calvin's 
language  in  other  portions  of  that  fourth  book  ?  For  ex- 
ample, what  clearer  testimony  could  be  given  to  our  whole 
doctrine,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XL,  section  I.  ? 

"  To  this  end,  there  were  established  in  the  Church,  from  the  first, 
tribunals  which  might  take  cognizance  of  morals,  animadvert  on 
vice,  and  exercise  the  office  of  the  keys.  This  order  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of 
'Governments' — (1  Cor.  xii.  28.);  in  like  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  when  he  says  :  '  He  that  ruleth  with  diligence.' — Rom. 
xii.  8.  For  he  is  not  addressing  magistrates — none  of  whom  were 
then  Christians — but  those  who  were  joined  with  pastors  in  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Church.  In  the  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
also,  he  mentions  two  kinds  of  presbyters,  some  who  labor  in  the 
word,  and  others  who  do  not  perform  the  office  of  preaching,  but  rule 
well. — 1  Tim.  v.  17.  By  the  latter  class,  there  is  no  doubt  he  means 
those  who  were  appointed  to  the  inspection  of  manners,  and  the  whole 
use  of  the  keys." 

Here  is  Calvin  finding,  in  the  New  Testament,  one  order 
and  tiDO  classes  of  Elders — Presbyters  that  are  not  preachers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  are  not  laymen,  but 
have  a  high  spiritual  function  and  office,  carrying  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  exercising  all  binding  and 
loosing  powers. 

Again,  what  can  be  a  clearer  testimony  than  the  follow- 
ing, from  Calvin,  describing  the  polity  which  prevailed  in 
the  primitive  Church  ? 
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"The  common  and  usual  method  of  exercising  this  jurisdiction 
was  by  the  council  of  presbyters,  of  whom,  as  I  have  said,  there  were 
two  classes.  Some  were  for  teaching,  others  were  only  censors  of 
manners.'^ — {Ihidem,  Sec.  6.) 

Here,  then,  Calvin,  who  was  said  to  give  no  support  to 
us,  is  found  tracing  up  to  the  primitive  Churcli  our  novel 
theory  of  one  order  and  two  classes,  and  of  a  kind  of 
"Presbyters  "  that  were  neither  ministers  of  the  word  nor 
yet  laymen. 

We  will  produce  but  one  more  testimony  from  the  In- 
stitutes against  the  Repertory's  erroneous  statements  about 
Calvin's  use  of  "Presbyter." 

"  Here,  especially,  is  there  occasion  for  the  vigilance  of  pastors  and 
presbyters,  whose  duty  is  not  only  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  people, 
but  to  exhort  and  admonish  from  house  to  house,"  etc.,  etc. — 
(Book  IV.,  Chapter  XII.,  Sec.  2.) 

Thus,  at  some  length,  we  have  pointed  out  a  few  of 
those  flagrant  errors  of  statement,  and  of  quotation,  into 
which  our  contemporary  has  fallen,  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  safe  a  guide  is  there 
furnished  him  in  tracking  his  way  through  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  thrown  around  this  subject.  The 
reviewer  laments  "the  confusion,  diversity  and  discord," 
which  he  perceives  in  all  our  attempts,  even  "to  state  the 
theory  in  words."  "  Every  prophet  who  expounds  it  has 
his  own  utterance,  different,  as  well  as  distinct,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  contradictory  and  antagonistic."  He  is  quite 
pathetic  about  "the  confusion  worse  confounded  in  which 
the  best  men  and  the  brightest  minds  have  involved 
themselves,  and  would  involve  the  Church."  Yet,  for 
their  personal  consolation,  "  there  is  palpable  evidence 
that  the  failure  is  not  in  the  theorists,  but  in  the  theory  ; 
not  in  the  analysis,  but  in  the  facts." — (pp.  229,  233,  450.) 
Similar  was  the  trouble  and  distress  to  which  Dr.  Hodge, 
also,  in  the  last  Assembly,  confessed.  He  also  found  us 
"without  any  consistency  or  agreement  amongst  our- 
selves;" and  so,  also,  he  "could  not  pretend  to  state  our 
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doctrine."  ]N"ow,  we  suppose,  the  reader  who  has  had 
patience  to  follow  us  all  through  the  foregoing  pages,  must 
have  discovered  where  some  portion,  at  least,  of  all  this 
^'confusion"  lies.  We  think  he  will  hardly  expect  us  to 
return  the  reviewer's  compliment,  and  say  the  fault  is  with 
the  subject,  and  not  those  who  have  undertaken  to  expound 
it.  We  acknowledge  our  views  are  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, as  these  expounders  set  them  forth.  Is  there  not 
proof  enough  in  the  revision  just  made  of  the  reviewer's 
statements,  that  he  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy  when  he 
quotes  the  language  of  others?  It  is  not  our  design  to 
impugn  his  honesty  of  purpose.  The  '^perfervidum  ingenium" 
will  sufficiently  explain  all  these  errors  about  the  Presby- 
terian standards ;  and  respecting  ITeander,  Owen,  and  Cal- 
vin; and  respecting,  also,  the  views  of  the  "theorists"  it 
was  intended  summarily  and  absolutely  to  demolish. 

Having  thus  sought  to  remove,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  violent  presumption  against  ourselves  and  our  brethren, 
as  mere  "theorists"  regarding  the  Eldership,  which  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  Princeton  Review  had  raised, 
by  exhibiting  how  possible  it  is  for  that  authority  some- 
times to  make  mistakes,  we  are  now,  at  length,  prepared 
to  take  up  the  main  point  in  this  controversy,  viz :  the 
question  whether  the  Ruling  Elder  is  or  is  not  the  Presby- 
ter of  the  'New  Testament.  To  this  question  the  reviewer 
turns  our  attention  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion.  Let  us 
first  state,  as  briefly,  but  as  fairly,  as  we  know  how,  the 
positions  assumed  by  him.  We  begin  with  the  substance 
of  the  reviewer's  first  paragraph,  somewhat  condensed. 

It  is  not  intended  to  raise  the  question  of  the  scriptural  warrant 
of  ruling  elders  in  the  Church — nor  of  the  propriety  of  the  designa- 
tion ruling  elders,  in  the  general  meaning  of  both  terms.  But  it  is 
maintained  that  the  name  ruling  elder  is  applicable  onli/  in  the  gen- 
eral sense.  And  it  is  insisted  upon  that  there  is  an  official  sense 
affixed  to  the  title  of  presbyter,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  by 
the  early  Church,  and,  indeed,  by  the  Church  universal,  until  long 
after  the  Reformation,  which  official  sense  of  the  term  is  not  to  be 
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applied  to  any  but  the  ministers  of  the  word.  And  that  the  true 
basis  of  the  ruling  elder's  office  is  to  be  found  in  other  terms  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures. — (pp.  185,  186.) 

Yet,  further : 

"  The  reiterated  dictum  is  not  true,  that  our  standards  teach  that 
there  is  one  order  of  presbyters,  divided  into  two  classes,  the  teaching 
and  the  ruling  presbyter.  This  is  not  their  doctrine.  They  recog- 
nize but  one  order  and  one  office  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and  call  it, 
emphatically,  the  <■  pastoral  office.' '' — (p.  195.)  "  The  ministry,  accord- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  doctrine  and  polity,  is  a  distinct 
ORDER,  and  not  a  class  under  an  order.'' — (p.  451.)  "  ^  Ruling  elders 
are,  properly,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by  them  ^r 
the  purpose  of  exercising  government  and  discipline,  in  conjunction 
with  pastors  or  ministers.'  Such  is  the  definition.  The  description, 
as  given  in  chapter  three,  is  that  they  are  those  officers  who  are  usually 
(not  universally')  styled  (not  are  so  hy  divine  calling,  and,  hence,  not 
by  divine  right,)  ruHng  elders.*  In  chapter  five  it  is:  'This  office 
has  been  understood  by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Churches,  to  be  designated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  title  of 
governments,  and  (described  in  their  works  as)  those  who  rule  well, 
but  do  not  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.'  We  nave  here,  therefore,  a 
formal  definition  and  a  full  description  of  ruling  elders,  and  a  candid 
admission  that,  in  regard  to  the  name,  and  the  application  of  that 
name,  of  1  Tim.  v.  17, there  has  only  been  a  ^common  understanding' 
(or  opinion)  by  'a  great  part'  of  the  Churches.  In  the  definition 
they  are  not  called  ruling  elders,  and  they  are  not — here  nor  any 
where  else — called  presbyters,  which  title  is  exclusively  given  to  the 
bishop  or  pastor." — (p.  453.) 

But,  not  only  they  may  not  be  called  '^Presbyter,"  but 
the  very  name  itself  of 

"  Ruling  elder,  is  neither  a  scriptural,  nor  a  patristic,  nor  an  orig- 
inal, nor  a  constitutionally  Presbyterian  title." — (p.  209.)  "  In  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  they  are  not  even  called  elders, 
but  other  Church  governors." — (p.  196.)  "  Ruling  elders  are  not  offi- 
cially, and  by  divine  assignation,  the  presbyters  of  Scripture,  who 
are  ministers." — (p.  462.)  "  Each  session  shall  send  one  elder,  only, 
to  represent  that  session,  and  so  to  represent  that  Church  or  people. 
Dr.  Adger,  however,  is  entirely  mistaken  in  adding  '  with  the  min- 
ister,' as  if  the  people  sent  the  minister  to  presbytery," — (p.  454.) 
"  In  the  case  of  the  minister,  the  personal  call  is  from  Christ,  and 
when  recognized  and  ratified  by  His  existing  ministers  and  elders  in 

*  We  are  particular  here,  as  always,  to  give  capitals,  italics  and  parentheses, 
exactly  as  used. 
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solemn  convention,  he  is  by  them  recommended  to  the  people.  But 
it  is  very  different  with  the  ruling  elders.  They  are  instituted  for 
the  special  purpose  of  representing  the  people.  This  is  the  essential 
character  of  the  ruling  elder.^' — (p.  456.)  "  The  fundamental  rela- 
tion of  the  ruling  elder  is,  therefore,  to  the  people." — (p.  454.)  "He 
can  do  nothing  officially  which  the  Churches,  if  supposed  to  be  act- 
ing directly,  the  Church,  as  a  body,  could  not  rightly  do." — (p.  457.) 
"They  represent,  and  cannot  transcend,  the  power  ultimately  inhe- 
rent in  the  people,  to  whom  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  insti- 
tuted."— (p.  462.)  "  They  are  not,  as  ministers  are,  ex-officio  neces- 
sary and  constant  members  of  any  superior  court.  They  never  have 
been  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  nor  considered  as  officially 
capable  of  uniting  in  imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  minis- 
ters, by  the  constitution  of  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  any  part  of 
the  world." — (p.  462.)  "Neither  elders,  nor  deacons,  nor  people, 
nor  all  combined,  can,  in  the  ordinary  organized  condition  of  the 
Church,  call  or  ordain  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  They  may  call  a 
man  to  be  their  minister^  but,  if  not  already  in  the  office,  then  other 
ministers  must  ordain  him  and  install  him,  with  the  imposition  of  their 
hands." — (p.  457.)  "  Ruling  elders  are  laymen,  that  is,  they  are  distinct 
from  the  clergy — they  are  individuals  of  the  people  who  are  not  in 
orders." — (pp.  462,  463.)  That  they  are  laymen,  simply,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  their  being  representatives,  for  "a  representative 
is  one  who  bears  the  character,  is  clothed  with  the  power,  and  per- 
forms the  functions,  of  others." — (p.  463.)  "  Ruling  elders  have 
always  been  considered  laymen  in  every  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church." — (p.  465.)  "  The  lay  character  of  ruling  elders  is  funda- 
mental to  the  Presbyterian  system.  It  is  this  which  brings  the  lay 
element  into  our  form  of  government,  and  imparts  voice  and  power 
to  the  people."— (pp.  465,  466.) 

This,  we  hope,  will  he  acknowledged  as  a  fair  exhihition 
of  the  substance  of  what  is  maintained  by  our  opponents. 
We  have  not,  of  course,  quoted  every  position  assumed 
respecting  Ruling  Elders,  but  only  such  as  might  shew  the 
substance  of  their  theory.  For  example,  when  they  say 
"Ruling  Elders  are  not  Ministers"  (p.  460);  or,  "The 
ministry  is  the  highest  office,  both  for  dignity  and  useful- 
ness "  (p.  451) ;  we  pass  over  the  statement  as  not  peculiar 
to  them,  we  ourselves  saying  exactly  the  same. 

There  are  found,  therefore,  in  the  statements  copied  by 
us,  the  following  principles,  constituting  the  theory  of 
Eldership  now  maintained  by  the  Princeton  Review. 
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1.  Euling  Elders  are  not  the  Presbyters  of  Scripture. 

2.  They  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  Ruling  Elders, 
except  in  the  general  sense  of  the  terms,  nor  have  they  a 
perfectly  clear  right  to  be  called  even  Elders,  nor  is  the 
name  RuKng  Elder  itself  either  scriptural  or  constitution- 
ally Presbyterian. 

3.  Ruling  Elders  are  laymen — individuals  of  the  people 
not  in  orders — and  can  do  nothing  but  what  the  people 
might  themselves  rightly  do.  They  perform  those  func- 
tions which  belong  inherently  to  the  people. 

4.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  this  means,  that 
the  people's  voice  and  power  is  felt  in  our  Church  govern- 
ment. For  the  special  purpose  of  thus  representing  the 
people  in  the  exercise  only  of  powers  which  it  is  quite 
supposable  the  people  might  themselves  directly  exercise, 
was  the  office  of  Elders  instituted. 

5.  There  is  no  two-fold  order  of  Presbyters.  There  is 
but  one  kind  of  Presbyters,  and  they  are  Ministers  of  the 
word.  These  are  a  distinct  order,  and  are  rightly  called 
clergy.  They  alone  are  ex-officio  necessary  and  constant 
members  of  the  superior  courts.  There  needs  not  a  single 
Euling  Elder  present,  in  order  to  n^ake  a  perfectly  regular 
as  well  as  valid  Presbytery  or  Synod ;  so  many  as  may  be 
present  may  sit  as  individuals  of  the  people,  representing 
the  people,  but  they  are  by  no  means  indispensable,  like 
the  Ministers. 

6.  Moreover,  Ministers  must  not  be  viewed  as  represen- 
tatives when  they  meet  in  the  Church  courts.  It  is  not 
the  voice  of  the  Church  which  is  heard  through  them,  but 
their  own  voice.  They  go  to  those  courts  unsent  by  any 
Church  in  particular,  and,  of  course,  not  by  the  Church  as 
a  whole.  They  go  thither  in  their  own  right.  Thej  do 
not  represent  any  Church  in  Presbytery  or  Synod,  but  ex- 
ercise a  power  of  their  own,  and  the  people  take  part  in 
this  government  by  the  clergy,  through  those  individuals  of 
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the  people  not  in  orders,  whom  they  send  there  to  represent 
them.  The  "Clergy"  get  their  personal  call,  not  from  the 
people,  as  the  Elders  do,  hut  from  Christ. 

7.  Accordingly,  none  hut  Ministers  can  make  a  Minis- 
ter. The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Ministers  is'  essential 
to  the  ordination  of  a  Minister  or  "  Clergyman,"  hut  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Ruling  Elder,  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  one  of  these  "Clergymen,"  would  he  an  unheard- 
of,  unconstitutional  and  profane  thing.  Ruling  Elders  are 
incapable  of  such  an  act — it  is  above  their  sphere.  Ordi- 
nation is  not  the  act  of  the  Presbytery,  but  of  the  Minis- 
ters in.  the  Presbytery.  The  Ruling  Elders  can  take  part 
in  all  the  preceding  acts  of  the  body,  respecting  the  candi- 
date, but  in  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  a  "  Clergyman" 
it  is  not  to  be  allowed  them  to  participate. 

Now,  in  controverting  these  principles  (which  are  all 
more  or  less  definitely  set  forth  in  the  article  on  Presbyte- 
rianism,  in  the  July  Repertory,  and  in  various  other  articles 
of  that  quarterly,  and,  also,  in  Dr.  Hodge's  little  work, 
"What  is  Presbyterianism  ? ")  we  differ  altogether  from 
the  reviewer  as  to  the  standard  by  which  all  these  princi- 
ples are  to  be  tried,  when  he  says,  "the  question  between 
our  respective  theories  is  not  what  is  most  scriptural  and 
most  authoritatively  maintained." — (p.  470.)  Being  jure 
divino  Presbyterians,  the  question  for  us  is  precisely  what 
he  says  is  not  the  question.  And  this  he  will  find  is  the 
question  with  our  Presbyterian  readers.  The  Church,  in 
so  far  as  her  quiet  has  been  or  may  be  disturbed  by  this 
discussion,  will  not  rest  till  it  can  be  settled  what  is  the 
testimony,  on  this  subject,  of  the  word  of  God?  Let  the 
Repertory  venture  to  distinguish,  if  it  so  please,  between 
^'■ivhat  is  scriptural  and  most  authoritatively  maintained," 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  Presbyterian 
system,  as  it  regards  Ruling  Elders,  which  Presbyterian 
Ministers  and  Elders  are,  under  solemn  and  covenant  en- 
gagement, bound  to  maintain  and  preserve." — (p.  470.)   We 
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can  make  no  such  distinction,  nor  will  the  Church  make 
it.  The  Presbyterian  system  is  what  the  Scriptures  teach 
about  Church  government,  which  is  set  forth  in  our  book. 
Confident  and  positive,  and  sometimes  as  untrustworthy  as 
they  are  confident  and  positive,  appeals  to  "the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
of  Ireland,  of  England,  and  the  numerous  branches  in 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,"  will  avail 
very  little  against  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Bible.  Nor 
can  the  decision,  even  of  "  large  majorities  in  three  of  our 
own  General  Assemblies,"  settle  this  question  against  the 
Scripture  and  our  standards,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  "majorities  "  that  are  the  rule  of  our 
faith,  but  God's  word.  It  is  not  "majorities"  that  we 
have  "  solemnly  covenanted  "  to  follow  in  all  their  wrong 
interpretations  of  our  constitution,  but  it  is  that  constitu- 
tion itself,  fairly  and  justly  interpreted.  An  appeal  will 
always  be  allowed  to  Presbyterians  from  the  accidental  ma- 
jority of  any  Assembly  to  the  constitution  they  have  mis- 
interpreted. This  is  the  birthright  of  us  all.  The  Reper- 
tory well  knows  that  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies 
have  sometimes  erred,  just  like  other  councils  of  fallible 
men.  Moreover,  the  good  seed  sown  in  the  controversy  of 
1842-44  have  taken  root  in  many  minds,  and  a  new  de- 
cision by  the  Assembly  might  reverse  those  made  twenty 
years  since. 

If,  then,  the  Repertory  is  now  willing  to  abide  by  "w^hat 
is  scriptural,  and  maybe  most  authoritatively  maintained," 
we  will  proceed  to  prove  out  of  the  Scriptures  : 

First :  that  there  is  a  two-fold  order  of  Presbyters,  and 
that  under  this  two-fold  order,  the  Puling  Elder  is  one  class 
of  scriptural  Presbyters,  and  that,  as  such,  their  presence 
cannot  be  ordinarily  dispensed  with  in  any  court  which  is 
a  true  and  regular  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Here  we  shall  save  some  time  and  space  by  referring 
to  the  admissions  of  the  reviewer:     "It  is  not  intended 
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to  raise  the  question  of  the  scriptural  warrant  of  Ruling 
Elders  in  the  Church."  "  The  true  basis  of  the  Ruling 
Elder's  office  is  to  be  found  in  other  terms  contained  in  the 
Scriptures."  This  means,  we  suppose,  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged the  Scriptures  refer  to  some  kind  of  Church  officers 
besides  preachers,  when  they  talk  of  "governments"  and 
"them  that  rule."  Our  brethren  admit  " governors  "  and 
"rulers"  that  are  not  preachers.  How  they  can  afterwards 
maintain  that  these  "rulers  and  governors"  are  mere  "lay- 
men," "individuals  of  the  people  not  in  orders,"  who  "can 
do  nothing  but  what  the  people  might  themselves  rightly 
do,"  and  that  "they  are  not  ex-officio  necessary  and  constant 
members  of  superior  courts  " — how  they  can  reduce  so  low 
the  "rulers  and  governors"  they  have  acknowledged  to  be 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  is  more  than  we  have  sense  enough 
to  comprehend.  But  the  point  is  yielded  by  them  that  the 
Scriptures  do  ordain  rulers  that  are  not  preachers.  And 
what  they  would  deny  is,  that  these  rulers  are  Presbyters. 
"Presbyter,"  they  say,  is  properly  "Preacher,"  and  those 
rulers  not  being  Preachers,  are  not  Presbyters.  But  Paul 
shows,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  that  there  were  a  class  of  Elders  or 
Presbyters  who  did  not  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  yet 
ruled  well,  and  so  were  worthy  of  double  honor;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  clear,  from  this  one  scripture,  that  what  makes 
the  Presbyter  is  not  preaching,  but  ruling.  It  is  clear,  from 
this  one  scripture,  that  the  Elder  who  only  ruled  is  a  scrip- 
tural Presbyter,  and,  also,  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
Presbyters ;  such  as  rule,  and  s^ch  as  with  their  ruling  con- 
nect also  their  labor  in  word  and  doctrine. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  'New  Testament  Greek  title 
Presbyter,  denied  to  Ruling  Elders?  It  means  an  Elder,  or 
an  old  man.  What  is  most  naturally  suggested  by  that 
title  ?  It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  the  wisdom  that 
counsels,  that  reflects  and  decides,  that  authoritatively  rules 
through  its  native,  its  unquestioned,  its  hereditary,  and  its 
prescriptive  influence  and  weight,  rather  than  through  its 
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labors  to  enlighten  others  by  teaching  them.  It  naturally 
suggests,  not  a  teaching,  but  a  counselling  and  ruling  wis- 
dom. Moreover,  it  is  a  title  almost  always  used  in  the 
plural  number ;  it  is  the  Elders  that  are  continually  found 
using  their  wisdom  in  overseeing  and  directing  others. 
We  can  trace  the  title  back  through  the  Synagogues  that 
existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  far  away 
to  the  remotest  period  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  every 
where  it  seems  always  to  have  signified,  not  the  office  of 
singly  or  severally  teaching  or  persuading  the  people,  but 
of  jointly  counselling  together,  and  then  making  known 
the  decision  to  obedient  and  submissive  followers.  And 
yet  the  Repertory  undertakes  to  twist  this  title  into 
Preacher,  which  it  never  did  mean,  in  any  age  of  the 
Church ! 

Were  the  Elders  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  days  the 
teachers  of  the  people  ?  One  in  every  Synagogue  was  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  ruler — sometimes  more  than  one  in  a 
Synagogue — but  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  Eldership,  that 
which  made  the  Jewish  Elder,  was  ruling. 

"Were  the  Elders  ordained  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  "in 
every  Church,"  and  by  Titus  ''in  every  city,"  teachers? 
The  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  it  would  seem',  in  their  mis- 
sionary tours,  generally  succeeded  in  converting  at  least  a 
few  souls  in  every  city,  and  before  leaving  the  little  flock  to 
go  to  regions  beyond,  they  would  organize  them  into  a 
Church,  by  ordaining  Elders  over  them.  What  is  it  most 
natural  to  suppose  these  Elders  were  ?  Is  it  more  probable 
they  would  be  men  gifted  with  the  higher  and  rarer  gifts,  or 
with  the  lower  and  more  ordinary  gifts  ?  Is  it  more  likely 
they  were  teachers  and  preachers,  or  mere  rulers  and  head- 
men ?  Does  it  not  seem  most  probable  that  in  every  little 
company  of  thirty  or  forty  disciples,  the  first  ingathering  of 
converts  in  each  town,  all  that  generally  could  be  found 
when  the  missionary  was  ready  to  pass  on,  were  simply 
some  sober-minded,  prudent,  humble  men,  to  whom  the 
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oversight  or  pastorship  of  the  little  flock  might  be  left  ? 
Is  it  to  he  supposed  that  such  a  lavish  bestowal  of  the 
highest  gifts  was  then  enjoyed  as  that  in  every  such  little 
company  of  neophytes  there  would  be  found  several  who 
were  fit  to  be  Preachers  ?  The  expression  is  '•'Elders  in 
every  Church  and  in  every  city  (or  village) " — not  one,  but 
several.  We  ask  if  it  be  the  most  natural  supposition  that 
in  every  little  Church  several  Preachers  would  be  found  or 
would  be  needed  at  the  beginning  ? 

Look  at  the  list  of  qualifications  for  an  Elder  or  Bishop, 
prescribed  by  Paul  to  Titus  and  to  Timothy,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  most  especially  applicable  to  the  ruler,  and 
not  the  preacher.  He  must  be  blameless  ;  the  husband  of 
one  wife ;  having  faithful  children ;  vigilant ;  sober ;  of 
good  behavior ;  given  to  hospitality ;  not  given  to  wine ; 
no  striker ;  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  patient ;  not  a 
brawler ;  not  covetous ;  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly ;  not 
self-willed ;  not  soon  angry  ;  a  lover  of  good  men  ;  just ; 
holy  ;  temperate  ;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  hav- 
ing his  children  in  subjection,  with  all  gravity,  for  if  he 
cannot  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
Church  of  God ;  not  a  novice ;  having  a  good  report  of 
them  that  are  without.  Here  are  three-and-twenty  quali- 
fications of  the  Presbyter  or  Elder.  Are  they  descriptive 
of  a  teacher,  or  of  a  ruler  ?  Are  they  descriptive  of  a  man 
more  or  less  separated  from  ordinary  life,  that  he  may  give 
himself  to  reading  and  reflection,  so  as  to  teach  the  people 
publicly,  or  of  a  man  in  the  very  midst  of  all  the  avocations 
of  life,  and  mingling  with  all  kinds  of  people,  exposed  to 
brawlings  and  fightings,  and  every  kind  of  temptation  and 
trouble,  yet  called  on  by  his  office  to  lead  a  blameless  life 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  be  a  good  under-shepherd  of  the 
sheep  ?  Along  with  these  three-and-twenty,  we  find  two 
other  qualifications  mentioned — one  in  Timothy,  the  other 
in  Titus — which  are  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  combined 
list  having  any  applicability  to  Teachers,  as  such,  and  they 
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are  not,  by  any  means,  exclusively  so  applicable.  The  first 
is,  ''apt  to  teach;"  the  second  is,  "holding  fast  the  faithful 
word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able,  by 
sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gain- 
sayers."  These  gainsay ers  are  such  as  opposed  Titus'  doc- 
trine, and  he  is  commanded  by  Paul  to  rebuke  them 
sharply,  and  to  speak  the  things  which  become  sound  doc- 
trine. Now,  the  Presbyters  must  be  men  holding  fast 
what  they  have  been  taught,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
withstand,  and  also  to  exhort  these  gainsayers ;  they  must 
be  apt  to  teach,  going  from  house  to  house,  and  applying 
the  preached  word  to  every  individual  of  their  flock. 

There  are  various  offices,  the  names  of  which  are  used 
interchangeably  in  the  epistles  of  the  ITew  Testament,  as 
Presbyter,  Bishop,  Pastor,  etc.,  all  of  them  described  as 
offices  of  rule  and  oversight,  but  not  offices  of  public  teach- 
ing. Indeed,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  Presbyter  and 
Preacher  are  synonymous  in  the  apostolic,  or  even  in  the 
primitive.  Church,  the  fact  is,  that  the  latter  officer  soon 
drove  out  the  former  from  almost  all  place  and  being  in 
the  Church.  The  preaching  Presbyter  soon  grew  to  be 
80  great,  that  he  left  no  room  for  the  mere  Ruler.  The 
name  Bishop,  originally  common  to  all  Rulers,  becomes,  at 
an  early  period,  peculiar  to  the  teaching  Presbyter.  As 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  we  find 
this  distinctive  application  and  use  of  a  title  which  cer- 
tainly was  common  to  all  Presbyters  in  the  Apostles'  time. 
Thus  came  in  Prelacy,  by  the  driving  out  of  the  Ruling 
Elder.  And  yet  our  brethren  flatter  themselves  that  they 
best  contend  against  Prelacy  by  insisting  on  the  Preacher 
only  as  the  true  and  proper  Presbyter,  and  leaving  the  Ru- 
ler out  of  the  presbyterate  !  Strange,  that  they  should  not 
discover  how  they  are  actually  doing  the  very  same  thing 
with  the  title  "Presbyter,"  which  the  Prelatisl;^  of  the  sec- 
ond century  did  with  that  of  "Bishop,"  viz:  confining  it 
to  Ministers,  and  thus  robbing  the  Ruling  Elders  of  what 
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belongs  to  them.  Instead  of  their  best  knowing  how  to 
defend  our  cause  in  the  controversy  with  Prelacy,  they  are 
themselves  actually  building  up  a  hierarchy  amongst  our- 
selves. 

"We  think  that  we  have  now  proved  out  of  the  Scriptures 
that  the  RuUng  Elder  is  a  true  and  proper  Presbyter,  and, 
in  fact,  the  aboriginal  Presbyter.  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists preceded  these  Presbyters  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  these  Presbyters,  Bishops,  Pastors,  preceded  Teachers. 
After  the  extraordinary  gifts  came  the  ordinary ;  and  of  the 
ordinary  gifts,  the  lower  preceded,  generally,  the  higher. 
Accordingly,  we  read,  when  Pie  ascended  He  gave  some 
Apostles ;  and  some  prophets ;  and  some  evangelists ;  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers.  Upon  the  first  organization  of 
every  little  Church,  it  got  pastors,  bishops,  presbyters, 
head-men,  rulers.  Afterwards,  gradually  these  little  flocks 
were  supplied  with  teachers. 

]^ow,  our  form  of  government  says:  "We  hold  it  to  be 
expedient,  and  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  fliat  the  Church  be  governed  by 
congregational,  presbyterial,  and  synodical  assemblies." — 
(See  Chap.  VIII.)  The  very  object,  of  course,  of  the  ordi- 
nation by  the  Apostles  of  several  rulers  in  every  little 
Church,  was,  that  they  might  thus,  as  a  council  of  rulers, 
govern  and  direct  them.  It  was  not  the  government  of 
Independency  which  the  Apostles  set  up — a  government 
by  the  people  directly ;  or  by  the  deputies  or  creatures  of 
the  people ;  or  by  individuals  of  the  people  charged  by  the 
people,  for  convenience'  sake,  with  doing  what  the  people 
could  themselves  do.  I^either  was  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  government  of  Prelacy  which  the  Apostles  set  up — a 
government  of  "Clergymen,"  either  one  or  many — a  gov- 
ernment by  men  separated,  as  a  distinct  class,  from  the 
people,  and.  to  be  called  clergy,  or  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  which  all  the  Lord's  dear  people,  in  fact,  are.  The 
Church  government  which  the  Apostles  set  up  in  all  those 
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little  Churches,  was  before  Teachers  were  given  to  them 
all,  and  so  it  could  not  have  been  a  government  by  Teach- 
ing Elders.     It  was  a  government  by  Kulers  sitting  in  as- 
semblies and  counselling  together.     These  things  being  so 
, ordained  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  any  right,  subsequently, 
to  change  the  government  into  a  government  by  "  Clergy," 
as  it  certainly  did  afterwards  become  ?     The  Rulers  being 
put  in  charge  at  first,  each  company  of  their  own  little 
flock,   when   afterwards,   gradually,   the    scattered    flocks 
came  to  be  joined  visibly  together,  in  one  great  Church  of 
each  difierent  country  or  nation,  meeting  together  in  the 
assemblies  of  their  Bishops,  how  was  it  that  the  original 
right  of  rule  had  all  been  taken  out  of  those  hands  in 
which  the  Apostles  placed  it  ?     Who  was  it  that  had  found 
means  to  hinder  these  same  Rulers  from  composing  the 
presbyterial  or  classical,  as  they  had,  from  the  first,  com- 
posed the  congregational.  Assembly?     Or,  who  had  found 
means  to  thrust  them  out  from  the  synodical  Assembly, 
where  they  had  the  same  right  to  sit  as  in  the  classical  ? 
Every  student  of  Church  history  knows  how  it  was  done. 
It  was,  as  Ambrose  says,  "  the  pride  of  the  teachers,  while 
they  alone  wished  to  appear  something."     Our  brethren 
who  now  maintain  that  "only  Ministers  are  ex  officio  neces- 
sary and  constant  members  of  the  superior  courts,"  must 
beware  whose  steps  they  are  treading  in.     They  are  on 
prelatic   ground.      If    Ruling  Elders   are  true   scriptural 
Presbyters,  they  have  a  right  to  be  in  all  our  courts,  for  all 
those  courts  are  assemblies  of  Presbyters.     If  the  session 
is  necessarily  open*  to  them,  so  is  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod 
and  the  Assembly,  and  no   one  of  these  bodies  is  regular 
without  Elders  of  both  classes.     But,  still  further,  if  these 
courts  are  assemblies  of  Presbyters,  none  can  be  in  them 
but  Rulers,  for  Presbyter  means  Ruler,  and  not  Preacher. 
As  Preacher,  merely,  no  man  may  sit  in  any  one  of  these 
bodies. 

"We  marvel  very  much  that  our  brethren,  even  such  emi- 
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nently  sensible  and  learned  ones,  fail  to  understand  the 
theory  of  Eldership  they  are  combating  upon  this  point, 
of  the  aboriginal  presbyterate  of  the  Ruler.  The  reviewer, 
for  example,  seems  to  think  we  thus  exalt  the  Ruler  over 
the  Teacher.  Not  so.  He  seems  to  think  we  deny  the 
Ministry  to  be  a  permanent  ''office^''  and  make  a  mere 
*•' function''  of  it. — (p.  190.)  But  the  terms  "office"  and 
"  function  "  are  synonymous,  in  our  use  of  them.  We  hold 
Ruling  Elders  to  be  Presbyters,  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
office  of  Presbyters  who  rule ;  but  we  hold  that  there  is 
another  class  of  Presbyters,  who  labor  in  the  word  as  well 
as  rule.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
time,  the  Teaching  Presbyter  w^as  selected  from  amongst  the 
Ruling  Presbyters.  Now,  he  was  a  Presbyter  before  he 
became  a  laborer  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  It  was  not  his 
teaching  which  made  a  Presbyter  of  him.  It  was  not  his 
teaching  that  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Church  assemblies, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  it  was  his  being  a 
Ruler.  The  scriptural  Presb^^ter,  Bishop,  Pastor,  was  less 
than  the  Teacher.  Ruling  Elders  are  less  now  than  Minis- 
ters, for  the  same  reason.  But,  in  the  beginning,  and  to 
this  day,  they  are  equal  as  Presbyters^  or  Rulers.  Neither 
of  them  fills  more  than  one  seat,  or  gives  more  than  one 
voice,  in  the  courts,  and  th^re,  in  the  courts,  the  Elder  may 
lift  up  his  voice  as  high  as  any  Preacher  of  them  all. 
"Where  the  Preacher  can  outvoice  the  Elder,  is  in  the  pulpit, 
and  there  only.  But  to  outvoiceliim.  there,  surely,  ought  to 
be  enough.  The  theory  of  the  Repertory  disparages  the 
Ministry  as  well  as  the  Eldership,  for  it  implies  that  no 
difierence  at  all  is  put  between  them  by  us,  when  we  put 
between  them  the  mighty  power  of  the  office  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Let  the  Repertory  but  consider  carefully  the 
distinction  of  several  power  and  joint  power,  of  potestas 
ordinis  and  potestas  jurisdictionis,  (which,  it  appears  to  be 
intimated  on  page  228,  is  a  distinction  originated  by  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  but  which  is  as  old  as  the  Second  Book  of 
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Discipline,)  and  it  must  discover  that  when  we  ascribe  to 
all  the  Presbyters  of  both  classes  the  joint  power  of  rule, 
we  do  not  make  Elders  equal  to  Teachers,  because  to  the 
latter  belongs,  as  individual  Ministers,  the  several  power  of 
their  teaching  office,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  former. 
Every  man  of  these  Teaching  Elders  has  the  whole  of  this 
several  power  committed  to  him,  and  he  teaches,  as  he  is 
taught  himself,  alone  by  the  Spirit.  But  the  rulers  only 
share  between  them  the  power  of  ruling  and  governing  the 
Church  in  her  different  courts.  In  all  our  assertions, 
therefore,  of  the  rights  of  Ruling  Elders,  we  are  speaking 
always  of  their  rights  in  the  secondary  office  of  ruling. 
When  we  say  that  ruling  is  the  essence  of  the  presbyterate, 
and  that  the  Ruler  is  the  aboriginal  Presbyter,  we  only  as-' 
sert  that  this  office  arose  first  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
time.  We  have  never  made  Rulers  greater  than  Teachers, 
nor  yet  their  equals — we  have  never  said  Ruling  Elders 
are  Teachers.  We  complain  of  this  charge  as  an  injustice 
often  done  us  by  the  Repertory,  (pp.  449,  561,  and  else- 
where,) and  done  us,  also,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  last  Assem- 
bly, when  he  said  the  doctrine  had  been  advanced  and 
strenuously  maintained  by  us,  that  "  Ruling  Elders  and 
Ministers,  being  alike  Presbyters,  have  the  same  office,  all 
are  bishops,  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  rulers."  We 
do  not  believe  Dr.llodge  can  prove  this  statement.  At 
least  we  may,  with  confidence,  demand,  on  behalf  of  all 
the  prominent  advocates  of  the  ''new  theory,"  where  did 
any  one  of  them  ever  say  the  Ruler  is  a  public  teacher  ? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  such  statements  from  such  a 
quarter  ?  The  reader  must  answer  the  question  for  him- 
self;  we  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  first  topic  of  our  argument  with- 
out considering  briefly  an  objection  of  our  opponents  to  this 
whole  reasoning  from  the  Scriptures  in  favor  of  the  Ruling 
Elder's  right  to  the  name  and  functions  of  a  Presbyter. 
It  is  the  very  specious  objection  that  the  name  Presbyter 
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is  applicable  to  the  Ruler  only  in  "  a  general  sense/^  ^'  an 
appellative  sense,''  '^  a.  ivide  sense,"  and  not  in  ^' the  official 
sense."     The  Repertory  says: 

"  When  this  theory  assumes  that,  because,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
term  E/der  may  be  given  as  a  warrantable  transUition  of  the  Greek 
word  Preshi/ter,  in  its  official  sense  during  the  apostolic  age  (when  the 
names  of  office  were,  it  is  said,  used  without  scrupulosity,  and  with 
much  license),  that,  therefore,  it  includes  ruling  elders  as  now  under- 
stood, there  is  a  glaring  mm  scqidtiir." — (p.  215.)  "  Based  upon  the 
English  or  modern  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  frequent  use  in 
them  of  such  words  as  Elder,  for  the  original  words  Preshi/ter,  and 
upon  the  now  established  use  of  the  official  title  Ruling  Elder j  it  has 
all  the  advantage  of  apparently  carrying  with  its  premises  its  con- 
clusion."— (p.  449.) 

'•  Dr.  ThornwoU  himself,  in  the  last  extremity,  said  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  new  theory.*  Then  he  has  no  controversy  with  us,  nor  we  with 
him,  so  far  as  the  eldership  is  concerned.  Q'he  dispute  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  logomachy,  if  the  only  question  is  whether  the  ruling  elder  is 
a  presbyter.  Dr.  ThornwcU  asked,  '  If  he  is  not  a  presbyter,  what 
right  has  he  in  the  Presbytery.  You  might  as  well  (he  said)  put  any 
other  good  man  there.'  It  is  on  all  sides  admitted  that  in  the  New 
Testament  the  presbyters  are  bishops — how,  then,  are  we  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  ruling  elder  is  a  bishop,  and,  therefore,  the  same 
in  office  as  the  minister,  and  the  one  as  much  a  clergyman  as  the 
other  ?     This  is  the  dilemma  in  which,  as  we  understood,  Dr.  Thorn- 


*  Here  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  our  contemporary.  Who,  in  fact, 
was  "  in  the  last  extremity"  at  the  time  referred  to,  let  those  present  say — but  this  we 
affirm,  that  Dr.  Thornwell  said,  not  that  he  "  did  not  hold  the  new  theory,"  but  that 
Dr.  Hodge's  statement  of  the  theory  (which  we  have  just  been  complaining  of)  was 
"  not  his  theory." 

Yet,  further :  it  is  our  impression  that  the  conversation,  subsequently  referred  to 
above,  neither  begiui  nor  ended  as  our  contemporary  represents.  It  did  not  begin 
by  Dr.  Thornwell  saying  what  is  ascribed  to  him  about  the  Presbyter.  He  did  not, 
at  that  time,  certainly,  say  what  is  ascribed  here  to  him.  This  conversation  began 
when  Dr.  Hodge  interrupted  Dr.  Thornwell,  at  a  particular  juncture  of  the  debate, 
and  earnestly  declared  (what  he  does  not  seem  now  to  stand  up  to)  that  he  "could 
agree  to  every  principle  set  forth  by  Dr.  Thornwell  here  to-day."  Then  it  was 
that  Dr.  Thornwell  asked  if  Dr.  Hodge  "  would  be  understood  to  say  that  he  held 
the  Ruling  Elder  to  be  a  Presbyter,"  and  Dr.  Hodge  replied,  "  I  will  answer  that 
question,  if  you  will  tell  me  whether  you  hold  the  Apostle  to  have  been  a  dea- 
con." Dr.  Thornwell  answtred,  "  No."  Dr.  Hodge  rejoined,  "  But  the  Apostle 
says  he  was  a  cio.Kovoc.''''  And  then,  the  Moderator  insisting  that  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment was  come,  Dr.  Thornwell  said,  "0,  well,  we  shall  see  about  that  to- 
morrow." 
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well  endeavored  to  place  Dr.  Hodge,  when  he  asked  him,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly,  whether  he  admitted  that  the  elder  was  a  presbyter. 
Dr.  Hodge  rejoined,  by  asking  Dr.  Thornwell  whether  he  admitted 
that  the  Apostles  were  deacons.  He  answered,  no.  But,  says  Dr. 
Hodge,  Paul  says  he  was  a  dtdxovoc;.  0,  says  Dr.  Thornwell,  that 
was  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word.  Precisely  so.  If  llie  answer  is 
good  in  the  one  case,  it  is  good  in  the  other.  If  the  Apostles  being 
deacons  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
officially  deacons,  then  that  elders  are  presbyters  in  the  one  sense,  does 
not  prove  them  to  be  presbyters  in  the  other  sense.'' — (p.  562.) 

Now,  whether  we  "  base  our  theory  on  the  English  or 
modern  version  of  the  Bible,"  let  the  reader  of  the  fore- 
going argument,  from  the  Greek  Scriptures,  say.  The 
reviewer,  when  making  this  charge,  seems  once  again  to 
have  strangely  forgotten  that  he  is  dealing  with  men  who 
give  to  nothing  else  any  weight  in  this  controversy  but  to 
the  testimony  of  the  very  Word  of  God.  The  charge  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  had  admitted  that  "  the 
term  Elder  may  be  given  as  a  warrantable  translation  of 
the  Greek  word  Presbyter,  in  its  official  sense  " — and  had 
yet,  in  the  same  sentence,  disparaged  the  Apostolic  age,  as  a 
time  "  when  names  of  office  were  used  without  scrupulosity, 
and  with  much  license !"  The  expression  is  quoted,  indeed, 
from  Dr.  Miller,  but  it  was  not  employed  in  this  sense  by 
that  venerable  Father. 

But,  let  the  reader  observe  that  the  Repertory  says  (page 
562),  that  if  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  Ruling  Elder 
is  a  Presbyter,  (that  is,  whether,  in  some  large  or  loose  sense, 
he  is  a  Presbyter,)  then  the  dispute  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
logomachy ;  for  it  admits  that,  in  this  large  sense,  he  may 
be  called  a  Presbyter,  just  as  the  Apostle  is,  in  the  large 
sense,  called  a  Deacon.  On  page  450,  however,  it  had  said 
that  the  controversy,  though  about  words,  "  is  not  a  mere 
logomachy,  but  involves  all  that  is  vital  in  the  relations  of 
the  Eldership,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Deaconship."  We 
agree  with  the  last  quoted  statement  of  the  Repertory,  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  Eldership  and  the  Ministry.  The 
controversy  between  us  is  no  logomachy ;  nor  yet  is  that  an 
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unimportant  difference  whicli  prevails  between  us,  as  to  tlie 
point  of  the  general,  tlie  large,  the  wide,  the  appellative,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  official,  application  of  the  title  Presbyter 
to  Euling  Elders.  All  that  is  vital  in  the  relations  of  the 
Eldership  and  the  Ministry  to  one  another,  and  of  each  to 
the  Church,  is  involved  in  this  dispute  about  the 'sense  of 
Presbyter,  as  applied  to  the  Elder.  If  our  brethren  can 
make  out  their  case,  and  show^  that  only  in  a  general,  and 
not  in  the  strict  and  proper,  sense,  that  title  belongs  to  the 
Ruling  Elder,  then,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the  office  be- 
comes a  mere  human  expedient,  and  may  as  well  be  struck 
out  of  our  Church  constitution,  and  the  hierarchy  set  up  at 
once. 

Let  us,  then,  carefully  notice  what  is  alleged  by  our 
opponents  on  this  subject,  for  it  is,  indeed,  their  chief 
refuge  and  their  stronghold,  to  which  they  flee  when  pressed 
by  our  Scripture  proofs.  Their  position  is,  that  the  Apos- 
tles were,  in  a  wide  sense,  Deacons,  or  Servants,  of  the  Lord 
and  his  Church; — the  Prophets  were  such  Deacons;  so  were 
the  Evangelists;  so  the  Pastors;  so  the  Teachers;  and  so  the 
official  Deacons  given  by  Christ  to  his  people ;  so,  indeed, 
every  particular  Christian ;  all  were  Deacons  of  the  Church 
and  her  Lord  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term  diakonos,  or 
servant.  Now,  it  is  just  in  a  like  general  sense,  and  it  only 
in  this  general  sense,  that  Presbyter  is  applied  to  the  Ruler. 
The  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  the  Evangelist,  might  all  of  them 
be  called  Presbyter,  in  this  general  sense  of  aged  man,  as  a 
respectful  appellative,  and  so  the  Church  "governors,"  and 
they  "that  rule,"  received  the  name  in  the  sense  of  a 
respectful  appellative,  merely,  and  not  a  title  of  office.  But 
as  a  title  of  office,  it  was  given  always  to  preachers  of  the 
word  only.     They  only  were,  officially,  the  Presbyters. 

I^ow,  must  not  our  brethren  have  been  hard  pressed 
when  they  resorted  to  this  invention  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture  ?  Let  the  reader 
mark  what  consequences  this  hypothesis  must  involve  for 
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them.  Here  is  a  title,  Deacon,  which  has  an  official  sens6 
in  five  places  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  Christian 
officer  of  that  name  is  named,  (viz :  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
8,  10,  12,  13,)  and  which  in  four-and-twenty  other  places 
has  the  general  or  appellative  sense  of  servant,  as  in  1  Cor. 
iii.  5,  "  Who  were  Paul,  and  who  Apollos,  but  ministers, 
(servants,  dtdxovoi,)  by  whom  ye  believed  ?"  or,  2  Cor.  xi.  23, 
*'  Are  they  ministers  (servants,  didxovoi,)  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak 
as  a  fool,)  I  am  more."  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  title, 
Presbyter,  which  has  been  generally  understood  to  have  an 
official  sense  in  seventeen  places  in  the  l^ew  Testament, 
where  the  Christian  officer  of  that  name  seems  to  be  referred 
to,  (viz :  Acts  xi.  30 ;  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23 ;  xvi.  4 ; 
XX.  17;  xxi.  18;  1  Tim.  v.  1,  17,  19;  Tit.  i.  5;  James  v.  14; 
1  Pet.  V.  1 ;  2  Jno.  1;  3  Jno.  1 ;)  and  which  in  barely  two 
or  three  other  places  has  been  considered  usually  to  have 
the  general  or  appellative  sense  of  old  man,  namely.  Acts 
ii.  17,  "Your  old  men  (7r/?£<r/3ur£^o:)  shall  dream  dreams," 
and  in  perhaps  1  Peter  v.  5,  "Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  to  the  elder,  (or  old  men,  Tzpea^uripoK;,)  and  perhaps 
1  Tim.  V.  1,  "  Rebuke  not  an  Elder  "  (or  old  man,  Tcpeffl^uripo)). 
JS^ow,  our  position  is,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  and 
that  in  these  seventeen  places  the  title  Presbyter  is  official, 
and  not  appellative.  But  our  brethren  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  whichsoever  of  these  seventeen  places  it  refers  to 
the  Ruler,  it  is  appellative ;  is  applied  in  its  wide  or  large 
sense,  and,  of  course,  may  be  substituted  by  old  man.  And 
what  is  their  proof  that  this  is  the  sense  to  be  given  to  this 
title  whenever  used  of  the  Ruler  ?  Why,  it  is  barely  and 
simply  this :  Deacon,  although  sometimes  an  official  title, 
is,  nevertheless,  frequently  applied  in  the  general  or  appel- 
lative sense  to  Apostles  themselves.  The  reviewer  deals 
very  freely  in  assertions  about  the  large  sense  of  Presbyter, 
as  applied  to  Rulers,  but  there  is  no  proof  and  no  argument, 
except  this  argument  from  the  two-fold  use  of  the  word 
Diakonos.    But  our  brethren  were  under  no  necessity  to 
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argue  from  this  two-fold  use  of  Deacon,  for  we  were  ready- 
to  grant  such  a  two-fold  use  of  the  name  Presbyter,  itself. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  there  be  a  two-fold  use  of  this 
word  Presbyter,  one  general,  the  other  official.  We  agree 
on  that  point.  But  the  question  between  us  and  the  Reper- 
tory is,  whether,  in  these  seventeen  cases,  or  any  of  them, 
the  word  Presbyter  is  to  be  taken  in  its  general,  appellative 
sense,  of  old  man  ?  What  proof,  then,  we  ask  again,  does 
the  Repertory  produce  for  its  statement,  that  the  word,  in 
any  of  these  seventeen  cases,  is  to  be  so  understood?  There 
is  none  furnished.  We  are  satisfied  none  can  be  furnished. 
Let  our  brethren  make  the  trial,  and  undertake  to  substitute 
either  "Teacher"  or  "old  man"  in  either  of  those  places, 
and  they  will  soon  see  in  what  difficulty  their  hypothesis 
has  involved  them.  Will  they  say  the  disciples  sent  relief 
"by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  Teachers,  or  to 
the  old  men,  at  Jerusalem?" — (See  Rom.  xi.  30.)  Will  they 
say,  "  When  they  had  ordained  them  Teachers,  or  old  men, 
in  every  Church?" — (See  Rom.  xiv.  23.)  Will  they  say, 
"Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Apostles  and  Teachers,  or  to  the  Apostles  and  old  men, 
about  this  question?" — (See  Rom.  xv.  2.)  Will  they  say, 
"  Let  the  Teachers,  or  the  old  men,  that  rule  well,  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the 
word  and  doctrine?" — (See  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  If  the  position 
assumed  were  a  correct  one,  our  brethren  might  surely 
make  either  the  one  or  else  the  other  substitution  properly 
and  fairly.  It  is  in  this  way  the  word  ought  to  have  been 
translated,  if  our  brethren  are  right.  What  propriety  was 
there  in  our  translators  putting  in  a  title  where  a  common 
noun  substantive  was  found  in  the  original  ?  They  did  not 
so  in  any  case  of  all  those  four-and-twenty,  where  the  word 
Diakonos  has  the  general  or  appellative  sense  of  servant,  but 
in  all  those  cases  they  translated  it  servant.  This  hypothesis, 
therefore,  involves  a  charge  against  our  English  Bible,  of 
having  frequently  made  a  title  out  of  the  word  Elder,  or 
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Presbyter,  used  only  in  its  general  or  appellative  sense  of 
old  man.  Our  brethren,  we  repeat,  were  surely  hard 
pressed,  when  they  fled  to  this  refuge.  Let  us  throw  their 
argument  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  and  its  true  value 
will  be  made  clear. 

1.  The  words  Deacon^  and  Presbyter^  as  employed  in  the 
[N^ew  Testament,  are  sometimes  appellative  and  some- 
times official,  in  their  signification. 

2.  Out  of  twenty-nine  cases  where  Deacon  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  five  cases  are  of  the  official  use,  and  four- 
and-twenty  of  the  appellative  use,  of  the  word. 

3.  Therefore,  out  of  the  twenty  places  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  the  word  Elder  occurs,  it  is  never  once  used 
officially,  in  reference  to  the  "Church  governors,"  or 
"them  that  rule." 

One  word  more  about  this  objection  of  the  Repertory, 
and  we  pass  from  this  topic  of  our  discussion  to  the  next. 
The  reader  has  observed  that  it  is  admitted  the  Scripture 
expressions,  "Church  governors,"  and  "he  that  ruleth," 
do  denote  some  kind  of  rulers  in  the  Church  who  are  not 
public  teachers.  Such  rulers  being  admitted  by  our 
brethren,  how  can  they  make  any  question  that  the  Apostle 
is  referring  to  them,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Elders  that 
rule  well,  but  do  not  labor  in  word  and  doctrine  ?  Admit- 
ting the  existence  of  such  officers,  how  can  our  brethren 
stop  short  of  acknowledging  two  classes  of  Presbyters,  as 
referred  to  by  the  Apostle  in  that  same  passage  ?  They 
have  already  made  the  acknowledgment,  and  no  such  futile 
distinction  as  that  between  the  appellative  and  the  official 
use  of  Presbyter  can  help  them  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures, 
Secondly,  That  these  two  classes  of  Presbyters  are  both 
appointed  by  the  Lord,  to  do  such  acts  of  ruling  as  the  peo- 
ple have  no  power  of  right  directly  to  do ;  they  are  both 
alike  spiritual  office-bearers ;  both  representatives   of  the 
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people  in  the  very  same  sense,  namely,  of  rulers  chosen  by 
the  people  to  administer  amongst  them  the  laws  of  Christ, 
by  meeting  in  parliamentary  bodies  vested  with  divine 
authority  to  rule,  and  by  acting  in  those  bodies  for  the 
Church,  to  whom  the  Lord  gave  them  as  His  and  her 
ministers,  or  servants. 

We  find  a  part  of  the  Scripture  proof  of  these  positions 
in  all  those  passages  which  have  been  already  quoted  as 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  first  organization  of  the 
Church.  Rulers  are  ordained  in  every  little  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  then,  subsequently,  some  of  these 
rulers  are  also  ordained  to  the  work  of  public  teaching. 
Only  one  of  these  two  classes  teach  publicly,  but  both  rule 
by  the  same  authority.  The  one  has  precisely  the  same 
power  of  rule  as  the  other.  And  to  both  it  is  given  by  the 
Lord,  and  not  the  people.  They  arc  both  set  over  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Lord,  who  did  not  give  the  people  the  right  of 
direct  self-government,  but  ordained,  from  the  beginning, 
officers  to  rule  them.  The  rule,  however,  is  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures,  as  that  of  deliberative  parliamentary 
assemblies.  Our  Saviour  says  to  his  twelve  disciples  (Matt, 
xviii.),  "  Wliatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,"  etc. ;  and,  in 
the  same  connection,  he  ordains  that  after  private  efforts  at 
removing  ofi:ences  have  been  tried  in  vain,  they  must  be 
referred  to  those  who  bind  and  loose  in  each  particular 
Church.  "  Tell  it  to  the  Church,  and  if  he  will  not  hear 
them,"  etc.  Here  is  Scripture  warrant  for  the  congrega- 
tional assembly,  or  Church  session.  So,  for  the  classical 
assembly,  which  we  call  the  Presbytery,  we  have  Scripture 
warrant  in  what  is  said  of  Timothy's  ordination  by  the 
Presbytery  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  in  the  many  different  con- 
gregations which  there  must  have  been  in  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  being  called  one  Churchy  as 
in  Acts  viii.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xx.  17,  and  in  1  Cor.  i.  2.  How  else 
were  these  different  congregations  one  Church,  in  any 
sense,  segregating  them  from  all  the  other  saints  in  the 
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world,  as  they  are  segregated  in  these  passages,  except  in 
that  they  were  represented  and  ruled  in  one  Presbytery  ? 
So,  we  find  Scripture  warrant  for  the  synod  in  Acts  xv. 
Yet,  are  all  these  rulers  and  bodies  of  rulers  the  Min- 
isters or  servants  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  All  are 
his  ascension  gifts  to  her,  and  for  her  service  and  edifi- 
cation. They  serve  her  in  ruling  her.  The  Church  is  one 
body,  but  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  ofiice.  There 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit.  No  one  can 
say  to  the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nay,  much  more, 
those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  feeble  are 
necessary,  and  so  God  tempers  the  body  of  his  people  to- 
gether, that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  it.  Some  are  to 
rule,  others  are  to  be  ruled,  but  all  are  members  one  of 
another,  and  this  organization  of  the  body  is  not  of  human 
expediency,  but  of  divine  authority. 

That  both  classes  of  Presbyters  have  the  same  right  of 
rule  is  further  proved  from  Scripture,  by  divine  commands 
to  the  Church,  of  her  obedience,  in  which  both  seem  to  be 
included.  "We  beseech  you  (says  the  Apostle,  in  Thess.  v. 
12,  13)  to  know  (that  is,  to  acknowledge,)  them  that  labor 
among  you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  to  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake."  What 
work  ?  That  of  laboring  in  the  word,  and,  also,  of  ruling, 
or  being  over  them  in  the  Lord. 

Both  classes  are  to  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor 
(in  comparison  of  the  widows  indeed,  whom  he  had  com- 
manded them  just  before  to  honor,)  if  they  rule  well. — 
1  Tim.  V.  17. 

Both  classes  seem  to  be  included,  since  neither  is  ex- 
cepted, in  the  command  (Ileb.  xiii.  17),  "  Obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves,  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account,"  etc. 

Still  farther,  both  these  classes  of  ofiice-bearers  that  rule 
in  parliamentary  assemblies,  must  be  referred  to  (because 
both  were  existing  and  acting  by  divine  authority  in  the 
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apostolic  Church)  in  all  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  v.  4,  12, 
13 :  "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  ye  are 
gathered  together,"  etc.,  etc.  "Do  ye  not  judge  them  that 
are  within  ?  but  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth." 
And,  1  Peter  v.  1-3,  "  The  Elders  that  are  among  you  I 
exhort ;  *  *  .  *  feed  (or  govern)  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof;  *  *  * 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  etc. 
p  Once  more :  the  history  of  the  Synod  or  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, proves  that  both  classes  of  Presbyters  are  Rulers, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  on  the  same  ground,  for  Elders  as 
well  as  Apostles  imposed  the  necessary  things  upon  the 
Churches,  and  authoritatively  determined  the  decrees.  The 
only  reason  which  can  be  conceived  why  the  teachers  then 
present,  who  were  actually  inspired  men,  did  thus  put 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  Rulers,  was,  (as  the 
London  Ministers  in  their  "  Divine  right  of  Church  gov- 
ernment" suggest — see  p.  271,  American  edition,)  that 
they  might  exhibit  a  pattern  to  after  ages ;  otherwise,  all 
this  was  unnecessary,  for  how  needless  for  inspired  men  to 
reason  and  dispute  on  the  subject,  when  the  sentence  of 
one  inspired  man  was  sufficient  for  decision.  This  council, 
then,  is  a  pattern  for  our  Church  courts,  and  Rulers  are  to 
act  in  them  with  the  same  authority  as  Teachers,  and  the 
Teachers  appear  there  only  because  they  have  the  right  to 
rule,  as  well  as  to  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 

We  think  ourselves  warranted,  therefore,  in  concluding 
that  the  Princeton  Review  errs  grievously,  when  it  pro- 
claims the  Ruling  Elder  to  be  nothing  but  a  layman.  He 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  high  spiritual  officer  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  gives  us  great  pain,  as  Presbyterians,  to  have  our 
brethren  express  themselves  on  this  point  as  they  do,  both 
in  the  second  article  on  Theories  of  the  Eldership  (pp. 
462,  469),  and  in  the  article  on  Presbyterianism  (p.  539),  of 
the  Repertory  for  July,  1860.  In  the  one  place  Elders  are 
pronounced  to  be  "  laymen,  individuals  of  the  people  not 
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in  orders,  laymen  just  as  Deacons  are  laymen."     In  tlie 
other  place,  it  is  said,  "  There  are  but  two  radically  differ- 
ent theories  in  this  subject.     According  to  the   one,   the 
Kuling  Elder  is  a  layman  ;  according  to  the  other,  he  is  a 
Clergyman."     What  would  the  London  Ministers,  who,  in 
those  days  of  old,  when  the  controversy  ran  so  high  be- 
tween the  English  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  wrote 
the  great  defence  and  exposition  of  our  Church  govern- 
ment, just  now  referred  to — what  would  they  say,  to  hear 
from  such  a  seat  of  orthodox  Presbyterian  learning  issue 
forth  what  they  used  to  call  "  Dr.  Field's  scoffing  term  of 
lay  governors,  or  lay  elders?"     "What  would  they  say  to 
hear  so  continually  employed  by  this  leading  Presbyterian 
authority  what  they  called  ''  the  groundless  distinction  of 
the  ministry  and  people  into  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  is 
justly  rejected  by  sound  orthodox  writers,  as  not  only  with- 
out, but  against,  the  warrant  of  Scripture?" — (Seepage  130.) 
With  these  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  Divines,  w^e  scout  the 
use  of  all  such  prelatic  distinctions.      We  object  to  all  at- 
tempts, from  whatever  quarter,  to  make  the  Deacon  a  Ruler 
in  the  House  of  God — yet  is  the  Deacon  also  an  office-bearer, 
and  as  such,  even  he  is  not  to  be  dishonored  by  such  names 
and  such  distinctions  as  these.    He,  also,  like  the  very  people 
themselves,  is  of  the  Lord's  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  most 
gifted  Teacher.     Nor  do  we  acknowledge  that,  denying  the 
Puling  Elder  to  be  a  layman,  we  must  needs  make  him  a 
Clergyman.    The  Repertory's  analysis  is  defective — there  is 
another  theorj^  radically  different  from  both  those  it  names, 
and  it  is  the  theory  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  our  Pres- 
byterian Fathers.     It  is  the  theory  which  the  Repertory  is 
endeavoring  to  confute,  that  they  are  true  Scriptural  Pres- 
byters ivho  only  ride  in   God's  house,  and,    on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  Presbyters  not  only  rule  well,  but  likewise 
labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 

We  think  ourselves,  also,  w^arranted  in  saying  that  the 
Repertory  errs  grievously,  when,  denying  this  true  scrip- 
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tural  theory,  it  really  makes  the  Elder  a  mere  expedient  to 
get  the  people's  voice  and  power  felt,  after  a  Congregation- 
alist  fashion,  in  our  Church  government.  That  plain  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  respecting  which  Dr.  Owen 
says,  "that  on  its  first  proposal,  a  rational  man,  who  is 
unprejudiced,  and  never  heard  of  the  controversy  ahout 
Ruling  Elders,  can  hardly  avoid  an  apprehension  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Elders,  some  that  labor  in  the  word,  and 
some  that  do  not;" — that  plain  passage,  where  the  Lon- 
don Ministers  say  (page  268)  that  "the  divine  warrant  for 
Ruling  Elders  shines  w^ith  more  peculiar  brightness  than 
any  where  in  the  Book  of  God;" — that  plain  passage  of 
Scripture  it  seeks,  with  the  most  earnest  eftbrts,  to  expound 
in  some  other  sense,  denying  its  pertinency  at  all  to  this 
office.  But  it  acknowledges  a  representative  of  the  people, 
in  the  sense  of  a  deputy  of  the  people — one  "  clothed  with 
the  power  and  performing  the  functions  of  the  people" — 
"  instituted  for  the  special  purpose  of  representing  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  one  of  the  people ;" — it 
acknowledges  such  an  officer,  "  by  whom  the  lay  element 
is  brought  into  our  form  of  government,  and  voice  and 
power  in  it  are  imparted  to  the  people."  Where,  in  the 
Scripture,  does  it  find  this  arrangement,  there  being  denied 
to  be  any  class  of  Presbyters  who  only  rule,  and  do  not 
publicly  teach?  It  is  found,  says  the  Repertory,  in  the 
term  "governments,"  and  "he  that  ruleth."  Strange, 
indeed,  that  these  should  refer  to  some  office  to  whom  1 
Tim.  V.  17,  has  no  reference  or  applicability.  But,  where 
does  the  Repertory  find,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  principle 
that  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  such — of  the  people,  not  as 
an  organized  body,  with  its  officers,  set  up  in  that  organized 
form  by  our  Lord,  but  as  people,  in  distinction  from  their 
officers — where,  in  Scripture,  does  it  find  the  principle 
that  this  kind  of  popular  voice,  this  lay  element,  is  to 
be  introduced  into  our  form  of  government?  The 
Repertory,   in    its    article    on    Presbyterianism  (p.    555), 
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maintains,  indeed,  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground,  (1.) 
That  the  spirit  of  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
dwells  in  the  people,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  Clergy ;  (2.) 
That  we  are  commanded  to  submit  ourselves  to  our  breth- 
ren ;  (3.)  That  the  people  are  commanded  to  exercise  this 
power;  (4.)  That  the  gift  of  ruling  is  a  permanent  gift; 
(5.)  That  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  brethren  in 
the  actual  recognized  exercise  of  the  authority  in  question. 
As  to  the  first  ground^  we  say  the  spirit  of  God  has  ordained 
no  direct  exercise  of  the  popular  voice  in  Church  govern- 
ment. The  election  of  whom  they  will  for  Church  rulers 
belongs,  of  course,  to  the  people,  by  divine  right,  but  that 
is  not  a  popular  voice  in  the  actual  government,  for  these 
chosen  rulers  or  representatives  are  not  instructed  by  the 
people  in  any  form ;  are  not  deputies,  but  representatives, 
and  exercise  their  high  office  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  this 
election  of  Church  liulers  as  really  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Ministers  as  Elders.  No  man  can  be  a  Minister  any  more 
than  an  Elder,  without  the  popular  calL  As  to  the  other 
four  statements^  we  say  they  are  just,  only  in  the  sense  that 
all  the  doings  of  the  courts  are  the  Church's  doings,  be- . 
cause  they  act  for  the  Church.  There  is  no  lay  element, 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  our  government,  in  the  Reper- 
tory's sense  of  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  provided  for  in 
the  Scriptures.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  held  by  our  Pres- 
byterian Fathers.  The  whole  theory  is  a  novelty,  iiideed — 
an  invention  of  our  brethren.  The  Scripture  doctrine,  and 
that  received  by  Gillespie,  Rutherford,  and  our  other  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Fathers,  and  held  forth  in  our  book  (Form  of 
Government,  Chaps.  lY.  V.  VII.)  is,  that  the  Church  is 
governed — that  she  is  governed  by  congregational,  presby- 
terial,  and  synodical  assemblies— that  those  assemblies  are 
assemblies  of  Presbyters,  who  are  all  rulers — that  the  Pas- 
tor (or  Minister)  is  a  Presbyter  or  Elder,  as  he  governs 
well  in  th«.  house  of  God  (not  as  he  labors  in  tke  word  aad 
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doctrine) — that  the  Euling  Elder  is  properly  (simply)  the 
representative  of  the  people,  and  not  also  a  teacher — and 
that  he  is  a  representative  because  he  is  chosen  to  govern. 
He  is  one  of  that  assembly  of  Presbyters  who  act  for  the 
Church  in  the  government  and  direction  of  her  aifairs.  He 
is  her  servant  and  the  Lord's  servant,  to  rule  the  Church  for 
her  edification.  But  he  is  not  elected  that  he  ma}^  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Church,  nor  yet  of  that  portion  of  the  Church 
which  is  called  the  people.  He  represents,  as  ruler,  the  whole 
Church  and  her  Lord.  He  acts  for  all  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  whether  they  concern  office-bearers  or  people. 
He  labors,  of  course,  in  a  special  manner,  for  the  good  of 
some  one  Church — but  as  often  as  he  acts  in  the  higher 
courts,  he  considers  not  the  good,  much  less  the  pleasure,  of 
his  own  particular  constituency — whether  they  be  regarded 
as  people,  or  session,  or  presbytery — but  he  considers  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  body,  including  all  sections,  and 
all  orders,  and  all  classes.  We  think  it  would  puzzle  the 
Repertory  to  state  definitely  what  it  means  by  its  represen- 
tatives' speaking  the  popular  voice,  or  introducing  a  lay  clement 
into  our  government,  in  any  other  way  than  -as  we  have 
now  described.  Surely,  it  does  not  mean  to  say  that  popu- 
lar prejudice  or  passion  is  to  swaj^  the  Elder;  that  he  is  to 
be  the  organ  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  clique,  or  of  a  mob ; 
that  he  is  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  twenty 
men,  or  of  all  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  that 
belong  to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  Ruler,  so  that  their 
voice  may  directly  reach  the  Presbytery.  If  this  be  the  Re- 
pertory's doctrine,  do  let  it  speak  it  out  distinctly,  that  the 
Church  and  her  Ruling  Elders  may  understand  !  And  do 
let  it  prepare  a  clear  and  thorough  exposition  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  may  be  best  observed  by  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Eldership  in  the  discharge  of  these,  their  new  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  duties ! 

"We  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  candid  examiner 
of  these  representations  of  the  Repertory,  that  they  contain 
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an  element  which  is  Congregationalist,  and  not  Presby- 
terian. In  fact,  this  is,  in  so  many  words,  its  own  state 
ment — a  lay  element  is  to  be  introduced,  by  having  laymen^ 
of  the  people,  members  of  the  courts.  "  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  Kuling  Elder  is  a  layman  that  he  is  a  real  power, 
a  distinct  element,  in  our  system." — (pp.  466,  560.)  In  Dr. 
Hodge's  little  work,  "  What  is  Presbyterianism  ?"  this  idea 
is  set  forth  with  equal  definiteness.  The  people,  as  such, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Clergy,  are  to  have  a  substantive 
part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  They  send  men  to 
the  Church  courts  from  amongst  themselves,  who  are  still 
laymen ;  who  are  invested  with  authority  to  do  only  what 
the  people  themselves  might  directly  do;  who  exercise  only 
the  powers  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  rulers  of 
the  people.  We  say,  this  is  not  Presbyterian  Church  gov- 
ernment, either  as  expounded  by  Presbyterian  authorities, 
or  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  We  say,  the  Scriptures 
teach,  and  our  Fathers  held,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  set  up  His 
Church  as  an  organized  body,  with  officers  appointed  by 
Him  to  rule  her,  not  according  to  the  popular  will,  in  any 
direct  sense  whatever,  but  only  in  the  indirect  and  second- 
ary sense,  that  they,  being  taken  from  amongst  the  people, 
would  fairly  consider  their  real  and  true  interests.  They 
were  to  do  for  the  people,  not  whatever  the  people  should 
wish,  but  what  they  might  judge,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
a  paternal  love  for  the  Church,  that  the  people  ought  to 
w^ish.  Christ  made  no  promises  to  the  people,  in  a  separate 
capacity,  but  all  to  His  Bride,  as  she  is  an  organized  body, 
with  divinely  appointed  office-bearers.  Churches  were 
from  the  beginning,  and  are  now,  always  organized  with 
Elders  over  them,  and  the  whole  right  of  the  people,  as 
respects  government,  is  to  choose  whom  they  will  to  rule 
them.  Nor  can  they  proceed  to  this  choice  of  themselves, 
independently  of  their  existing  rulers.  They  cannot  do 
any  thing,  as  people,  apart  from  their  office-bearers — least 
of  all  can  they  take  men  from  themselves,  being  still  mere 
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individuals  of  the  people,  mere  laymen,  and  not  ordained  to  be 
high  spiritual  office-bearers,  and  send  them  to  the  Church 
courts,  to  exercise  "the  people's  part"  of  the  Church  gov- 
ernment. We  say,  this  whole  doctrine  of  "  the  people's 
part  in  the  government"  is  unpreshyterian.  Our  Board  of 
Publication  has  issued  Dr.  Hodge's  hook  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands,  as  we  were  told  by  him,  but  w^e  believe  that 
the  Church  will,  upon  examination,  repudiate  this,  as  a 
new  and  unsound  addition  to  the  system  of  our  Fathers. 

But,  if  the  Bresbyterian  Church  cannot  possibly  digest 
this  Congregational  principle,  what  will  it  do  with  a  principle 
introduced  by  the  Repertory,  which  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  this?  The  people  have  a  part,  a  substantive  part,  of  the 
government;  who  has  the  other  part  of  it?  The  Clergy,  is 
the  answer  given.  Dr.  Hodge  is  earnest  in  his  denial 
"that  the  Clergy  have  all  the  power;"  part  of  it,  as  we 
understand  his  book,  he  will  cheerfully  yield  to  them,  as 
Clergy — as  of  an  independent  order,  and  not  representatives 
of  the  people — but  the  people  must  have  a  substantive  part  of 
it.— (See  "What  is  Presbyterianism? "  pp.  9,  15,  21.)  This, 
it  seems  to  us,  no  one  cau  deny,  is  a  prelatic  principle.  It 
sets  up  a  hierarchy  who  exercise  powers  of  rule  in  their 
own  right,  and  not  as  representatives,  or  chosen  Rulers  of 
the  people.  "  It  is  an  entire  mistake  (says  the  Repertory, 
for  July,  p.  454,)  that  the  Minister  is  sent  to  Presbytery  by 
the  people.  Every  ordained  Minister  is  ex-officio  a  member 
of  Presbytery,"  etc.  Granted,  of  course,  that  such  is  the 
law,  but  as  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  the  Presbyterian 
idea  is,  that  Ministers  go  to  the  assemblies  of  Presbyters 
because  they,  also,  are  Presbyters,  or  Rulers,  all  chosen  by 
the  people  to  rule  them.  In  this  only  true  sense  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  they,  also,  are  representatives, 
that  is,  rulers  chosen  to  rule  the  people.  But  the  idea  held 
forth  in  the  Repertory,  and  in  the  little  work  referred  to, 
is,  that  the  Clergy  are,  in  some  sense,  an  independent  body 
of  men,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  this  indepeu/. 
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dence,  nor  in  submitting  to  the  rule  exercised  by  tbem  in 
their  own  right  as  Clergy — the  only  point  to  be  insisted  on 
is,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  exclusive  rule — they  have  not 
the  whole  government,  but  the  people  must  have  a  part  of  it, 
which  they  are  to  exercise  by  sending  laymen,  like  them- 
selves, to  deliberate  and  vote  with  the  Clergy.  The  Church 
is  governed  by  a  hierarchy  of  Clergymen,  yet  individuals  of 
the  people,  not  in  orders,  sit  with  the  Clergy,  and  exercise  the 
people's  part  of  the  government !  Thus,  the  theory  of 
Princeton  makes  our  Church  government  what  was  well 
described  in  this  work  twelve  years  ago,  as  ^'  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  an  elective  aristocracy,  the  Clergy — and  a  pure 
democracy,  the  people." — (S.  P.  K.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  51.) 

It  is  perfectly  logical,  that  those  who  hold  these  prelatic, 
or  semi-prelatic,  views,  should  deny  the  right  of  Ruling 
Elders  to  lay  on  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a  Clergyman. 
For,  of  course,  "the  Clergy"  are,  upon  this  principle,  as 
truly  a  separate  order  of  men  as  Rome  herself  can  make 
them;  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Lord ;  hisz>i^/)oc;  ho- 
lier than  the  people ;  a  priesthood  apart  by  themselves. 
Laymen,  of  course,  can  take  no  part  in  the  ordination  of 
such.  Only  Ministers  can  make  a  Minister — only  those 
who  have  orders  can  communicate  them  to  others.  There 
is  a  mysterious  influence  which  oozes  out  of  the  sacred 
persons  of  Ministers  through  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  when 
they  lay  on  their  holy  hands  upon  the  head  of  any  man, 
and  then  he,  in  his  turn,  can  hand  down  and  finger  down 
this  virus  to  others  after  him ;  and  thus,  only,  is  the  apos- 
tolical succession  of  true  Presbyterian  Clergymen  to  be 
preserved!  If  those  "individuals  of  the  people,"  who 
have  been  "introduced"  amongst  "the  Clergy,"  only  to 
do  "what  the  people  themselves  can  rightfully  do;"  if 
those  "individuals  not  in  orders,"  were  to  take  part  in 
ordination,  which  is  a  sacrament,  since  it  pertains  only  to 
the  Clergy,  it  would  be  a  presumptuous  and  profane  intru- 
sion— a  dreadful  saarxlege ! 
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What  we  have  had  space  to  say  in  this  number  has  all 
related  more  or  less  directly  to  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture, by  Vv'hich  we  sustain  our  views  against  the  tremen- 
dous onset  made  on  them  in  this  leadino^  oi's^an  of  our 
Church.  In  our  next  number  we  shall,  with  the  leave  of 
Providence,  pursue  the  reviewer  into  those  Presbyterian 
authorities  he  so  confidently  refers  to.  And  we  are  not 
without  some  faint  hope  that  these  favorite  weapons  of 
his,  which  he  is  somewhat  careless  in  handling,  may  be 
wrested  from  him,  and  even  turned  effectually  against 
himself  and  all  who  stand  with  him  in  this  struggle. 


ARTICLE     VII. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn 
from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.  D.,  twenty-five 
years  a  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Maps,  Engravings,  etc.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin 
Siiuare  :  1859.     2  vols.,  12mo. 

We  have  strangel}^  neglected,  in  previous  issues,  to  notice 
this  work,  which  had  every  good  claim  on  our  attention. 
We  Avill  now  only  say,  at  this  late  day,  that  if  intimate  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  the  most  lively 
interest  in  it,  can  fit  an  author  to  discharge  his  oflice  well, 
Dr.  Thomson  may  be  presumed  to  have  performed,  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  that  which  he  undertook. 
His  style  is  animated,  his  descriptions  graphic.  For  the 
traveller  in  Palestine,  this  work  is  a  complete  vade  mecum^ 
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•and  persons  who  cannot  make  the  actual  journey  may,  in 
these  pages,  imagine  themselves  making  it,  and  have  the 
pleasures  and  the  profit,  without  the  pains  that  always  ac- 
company it,  and  the  risks  which  now,  especially,  would 
environ  strangers  in  that  dear,  unhappy  land. 


1" 


2.  The  Eldership.  A  Sermon  preached  hy  appointment  before 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  September,  1859.  By 
Rev.  J.  0.  Lindsay.  Piihlished  by  request.  Due  West, 
S.  C.     Due  West  Telescope  Press.     1859  ;  pp.  22,  8vo. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  one  of  our  clearest  thinkers,  hest  wri- 
ters, and  most  earnest  Ministers.  To  these  praises  it  will 
do  to  add  that  he  is  one  of  the  truest  Presbyterians  in 
our  Church — as  he  might  well  be,  seeing  he  was  raised 
amongst  our  Associate  Reformed  brethren — with  whom  we 
desire,  most  earnestly,  that  our  Church  were  one,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  5^?^- 
ening  influence.  Some  of  us  Presbyterians  are,  undoubt- 
edly, weak  in  the  knees,  and  deficient  of  back-bone.  This 
has  been  said  to  be  especially  true  of  those  who  are  the 
near  neighbors  of  our  Congregationalist  brethren  in  the 
regions  which  border  upon  'New  England.  The  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  united  with  ours,  would  make  a 
body  superior,  perhaps,  to  what  either  of  the  two  is  now. 
We  might  serve  to  liberalize  them  wherein  they  may  now 
be  too  narrow  in  their  views,  and  they  to  wind  us  up 
tighter  wherein  we  may  have  become  too  slack-twisted. 
May  the  day  dawn  soon  which  shall  see  all  honest  and 
true  hearted  Presbyterians  one,  in  name  and  form,  as  well 
as  in  heart  and  doctrine ! 

As  for  Mr.  Lindsay's  sermon,  we  have  but  to  say  that  it 
is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  Presbyterian  Min- 
ister as  he  is.  The  excellent  and  beloved  James  W. 
Alexander  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Hall,  May  6,  1844,  coa- 
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cerning  the  Elder  question,  then  rife  :  "  This  controversy  is 
working  great  evil  in  the  Southern  Churches."  Rethought 
so,  of  course,  from  his  stand-point  of  observation.  But  it 
was  not  so.  It  has  not  proved  so.  Great  have  been  and 
are  yet  to  be,  we  trust,  the  advantages  to  our  Church,  in 
the  South,  of  the  higher  and  juster  apprehensions  of  the 
Eldership,  which  have  thus  been  awakened.  May  our 
Churches  at  the  Korth,  also,  not  fail  of  participating  in  the 
same ! 


3.  A  Catechism  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  Colored  Persons 
who  are  Enquirers  Concerning  Religion^  or  Candidates  for  Ad- 
mission into  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  L.  Girardeau, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Charleston  :  Printed  by  Evans  & 
Cogswell,  No.  3  Broad  street :  1860.     pp.  90,  16mo. 

This  Catechism  is  the  result  of  several  years'  experience 
in  the  instruction  of  slaves  concerning  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  hold  up  Christ,  who  is  the  only  hope  of  sin- 
ners, white  or  black,  free  or  bond — this  is  what  it  mainly 
undertakes.  It  contains,  first,  a  preliminary  Catechism, 
complete  in  itself,  of  which  the  design  and  purpose  is  to 
impart  to  ignorant  and  yet  enquiring  souls  just  and  scrip- 
tural views  of  conversion.  Many  errors  touching  its  nature, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  relation  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  the  new  birth,  to  each  other,  prevail  amongst 
the  negroes,  as  amongst  all  classes  of  mankind  benighted 
in  sin.  The  preliminary  Catechism  aims  to  correct  these  in 
a  series  of  simple,  yet  most  important,  questions  and  an- 
swers, which  no  slave  can  learn  by  heart  without  being 
furnished  with  all  the  intellectual  knowledge  necessary  to 
his  soul's  salvation.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
simple  enough  for  the  most  ignorant  slave,  yet  they  are 
deep  enough  and  significant  enough  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  sage.     We  have  read  them  over  and  over,  with 
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admiration,  at  once  of  the  skill  of  their  author,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  careful  training  of  the  colored  portion  of  his 
charge.  We  have  also  felt,  as  we  read  them,  our  heart 
glow  within  us  with  adoring  gratitude  for  the  simplicity, 
and  the  sweetness,  and  the  suhlimity,  also,  of  the  Gospel ! 
Let  whoso  amongst  our  wise  and  our  great — amongst  our 
educated  and  our  refined  slaveholders  (the  masters,  in  God's 
wise  and  good  providence,  of  the  people  for  whom  this 
little  manual  was  designed) — let  whoso  amongst  them  is 
a  stranger  to  the  Gospel,  and  yet  desirous  to  understand 
it,  get  this  little  Catechism  and  carefully  study  these  pre- 
liminary lessons  in  a  docile  spirit,  and  he  shall  there  learn 
heavenly  wisdom.  He  shall  there  find  knowledge  which 
none  of  the  ancient  classics  could  impart,  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life  ! 

There  are,  secondly^  some  additional  lessons,  teaching 
various  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  These  lessons  are  made 
to  be  ten  in  number,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  in- 
terval of  three  months  between  the  successive  communion 
seasons  of  our  Churches.  The  idea  is,  that  the  catechu- 
men shall  be  prepared,  during  this  interval,  to  make  an 
intelligent  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  predict  for  this  little  work  very  great  favor  with  all 
our  brethren,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  merits.  It  seems  to  us  precisely  what 
pastors  need  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  Church.  Our  dear  young  brother,  Mr. 
George  W.  Ladson,  who  is  devoting  so  much  time  and 
strength  to  the  spiritual  good  .of  the  black  population  of 
this  town,  and  whose  labors  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  own 
so  manifestly,  has  found  it  precisely  what  he  has  need  of 
in  training  his  catechumens  for  introduction  to  the  session 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  here. 

This  Catechism  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Russel  &  Jones, 
Booksellers,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Price  15  cents  per  single 
copy. 
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4.  The  Christian  Law  of  Marriage.  By  R.  Dunning,  Min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  Cham- 
bers street.     1857 ;  pp.  30,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that  marriage,  for  a 
Christian,  is  always  to  be  in  the  Lord,  that  is,  always  and 
only  with  a  believer  in  Christ.  The  author,  whom  we  knew 
and  loved  in  our  College  days  as  a  pious  man,  and  who  is 
now,  we  believe,  a  New  School  Presbyterian  Minister  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  declares,  speaking,  we  suppose,  for 
that  State  and  for  his  Church,  that  this  is  "  a  growing  evil 
at  the  present  day."  "It  plainly  denotes  an  alarming 
deficiency  in  the  quality  and  strength  of  personal  piety. 
There  is  much  activity  in  religious  things,  but  the  influence 
of  Bible  truth  on  the  heart,  leading  the  soul  to  self-denial, 
and  to  opposing  whatever  may  draw  it  away  to  the  con- 
taminations of  the  world,  is  very  weak.  Our  Churches  are 
filling  up  with  members  who  go  to  the  ranks  of  the  world 
for  their  life  companions.  In  some  of  them,  in  the  country, 
not  very  large,  are  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  members,  who 
have  unbelieving  partners.  Here  are  forty  heads  of  fami- 
lies exposed  to  all  the  neutralizing  influences  of  an  unbe- 
lieving associate  in  the  religious  training  of  the  house- 
hold." He  speaks,  also,  of  cases  there,  in  which,  "after 
having  toiled  faithfully  and  cheerfully  for  her  husband  and 
her  household  during  the  week,  and  desiring  the  refreshing 
influence  of  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,"  the  pious  wife 
of  an  unconverted  husband  "is  compelled  to  travel  on  foot 
a  number  of  miles,  or  go  without  the  spiritual  food  derived 
from  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.  And  this,  not  because 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  because  her  unbelieving 
companion  refuses  to  attend  himself,  or  allow  his  team  to 
be  employed  in  conveying  her  and  her  children  to  the 
sanctuary.  Such  a  course  is  an  outrage  on  any  civilized 
community,  and  should  receive  the  full  measure   of  its 
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indignant  censures.  It  is  well  known  that  such,  are  not 
unfrequent  results  of  these  matrimonial  alliances,"  etc. 

We  do  think  our  old  friend  is  probably  right  in  his  views 
of  the  wrong  and  the  danger  of  such  marriages — and  we 
also  agree  with  him,  that  what  we  have  just  heard  him 
describe  as  a  frequent  occurrence,  is  an  outrage  in  any 
civilized  community.  But  is  this  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
Northern  society,  and  that,  too,  in  the  country  ?  Eeer-gar- 
dens,  (see  speech  of  Mr.  Drake,  noticed  below,)  we  know 
our  Northern  friends  in  the  cities  are  distressed  with,  and 
are  trying  to  put  down — but  do  Americans  there,  in  the 
country  places,  frequently  behave  thus  to  their  wdves  ?  If 
this  be  a  true  witness,  indeed,  and  we  have  certainly  great 
personal  confidence  in  our  old  friend,  then  we  may  say 
once  more,  as  often  before,  the  South  for  us,  where  even  a 
clever  and  faithful  negro  (especially  of  the  older  and  feebler 
sort)  is  usually  allowed  to  ride  to  Church  on  Sundays  by 
many  a  master  who  is  not  himself  a  professed  believer. 

If  we  of  the  South  had  as  many  professed  book-makers, 
of  the  mercenary  sort,  as  the  North  has,  striving,  for  their 
own  ends,  to  rouse  a  crusade  against  us  and  the  form  of 
our  social  state,  how  many  things  they  might  easily  pick 
up  here  and  there  to  weave  into  an  argument,  demon- 
strating the  evils  of  free  Northern  society.  There  would 
be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  carrying  this  war  into  Africa. 


5.  The  Sunday  Question.  Speech  of  Charles  D.  Drake,  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Missouri,  De- 
cemb^r  21,  1859,  on  the  ^^Bill  to  Prevent  Certain  Practices 
on  Sunday,  and  for  other  purposes.'"  St.  Louis:  George 
Knapp  &  Co.,  Printers  and  Binders.     1860  ;  pp.  29,  8vo. 

The  practices  referred  to  in  the  bill,  and  denounced  in 
this  speech,  are  the  sale  of  liquors  and  the  exhibition  of 
theatrical  performances  in  the  beer-gardens  on  Sundays; 
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also,  balls,  dances,  etc.,  in  the  same,  where  courtezans  of 
the  worst  kind  are  employed  as  female  cup-bearers,  to  wait 
upon  those  who  resort  thither  for  drink.  These  are  some 
of  the  evils  to  which  a  part  of  their  European  immigration 
exposes  our  friends  at  the  North — some  of  the  dangerous 
corruptions  that  beset  their  future  and  threaten  to  under- 
mine their  institutions.  Will  that  section  of  our  land  be 
able  to  digest  the  mass  of  infidelity  and  immorality  which 
a  large  part  of  that  immigration  brings  with  it — to  digest 
it  so  as  to  assimilate  the  mass  to  themselves,  as  free  and 
virtuous  citizens  of  a  Christian  country  ? 

Mr.  Drake's  bill  was  a  manly  efibrt  to  put  down  the  evils 
referred  to  in  St.  Louis.  His  speech  was  followed  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  45  in  favor  of  it. 

These  influences  are  operating  in  all  the  great  Northern 
cities,  and  help  to  constitute  them,  in  one  aspect,  so  many 
"festering  sores  upon  the  body  politic."  There  is,  how- 
ever, we  rejoice  to  know,  another  aspect,  and  a  happier,  in 
which  these  cities  are  also  to  be  viewed.  They  are  centres 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  infidelity  and  vice. 


,:••..**' 


6.  An  Historical  Discourse:  On  Taking  Leave  of  the  Old 
Church  Edifice  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  in 
Baltimore.  By  John  C.  Backus,  Pastor  of  the  Church. 
Baltimore :  J.  W.  Woods,  Printer.    1860 ;  pp.  104, 12mo. 

This  is  another  of  those  commendable  efforts  to  put  into 
print  for  preservation  the  elements  of  the  future  history  of 
our  Church  in  this  country.  It  has  a  lively  and  tender 
interest  for  us,  on  account  of  our  old  friendship  for  the 
indefatigable  and  faithful  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Baltimore  during  twenty-five  years  past.  We  are  also 
interested  in  the  record  of  the  services  and  character  of  Dr. 
Inglis,  the  second  Pastor  of  the  Church,  who  served  them 
from  1802  to  1819,  and  whose  son  is  at  present  a  distin- 
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guished  Chancellor  of  this  State,  and  a  heloved  fellow-Pres- 
byter of  our  Synod.  And  then  the  notice  of  Dr.  William 
]N"evins,  Pastor  from  1820  to  1835,  the  good  man,  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  kind  friend  of  our  early 
ministry — we  have  read  it  with  affectionate  delight. 

This  discourse  contains  a  merited  tribute,  also,  to  a 
Christian  banker,  whose  name  we  delight  to  honor,  for 
personal  as  well  as  public  reasons.  "  To  Mr.  Geo.  Brown 
this  congregation  owes,  under  God,  more,  perhaps,  than  to 
any  other  person  for  its  present  position  in  this  community. 
With  his  name  its  reputation,,  influence  and  usefulness  are 
most  intimately  identified.  Elected  a  member  of  'the 
Committee'  in  1825,  he  served  the  congregation  in  this 
capacity  with  an  assiduity  and  faithfulness  second  to  no 
other  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  During  this  last  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  now  under  review,  he  with- 
drew gradually  from  the  pressure  of  active  business,  and 
gave  himself  increasingly  to  the  promotion  of  those  various 
benevolent  enterprises  demanded  by  our  age,  till  he  came 
to  be  almost  universally  looked  to  in  all  such  undertakings. 
He  not  only  contributed  liberally  of  his  large  wealth,  but 
also  by  his  counsels  and  active  services.  The  contributions 
of  this  Church  to  our  Boards  of  Mission,  Education,  etc., 
as  well  as  to  other  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  were 
largely  made  up  of  his  gifts.  And  in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing the  Church  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  our  country,  to  no  other  person  have 
we  been  more  indebted.  The  new  edifice,  especially,  will 
always  be  identified  with  his  name.  Only  those,  however, 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  carrying  it  on,  will  ever 
know  how  much  it  owes,  under  God,  to  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  his  untiring  vigilance,  his  important  encourage- 
ment and  timely  assistance.  Present  circumstances  forbid 
me  to  say  more,  less  could  not  be  said  in  faithfulness  to 
this  review." 
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7.  Conscience  and  Civil  Government.  An  Oration  delivered 
before  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  CJiarleston,  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  3Iarch  27,  1860.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Gi- 
rardeau. Published  by  request  of  the  Society.  Charles- 
ton :  Printed  by  Evans  &  Cogswell,  3  Broad  and  103 
East  Bay  streets.     1860  -^  pp.  20,  8vo. 

An  able  and  patriotic  address,  by  the  writer  of  the  cate- 
chism above  noticed,  upon  a  subject  which  no  intelligent 
young  man  amongst  us  should  neglect  to  consider  or  fail 
to  comprehend. 


8.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  with  Early  Reminiscences  of  the  Place.  A 
Lecture  before  the  Congregation,  March  Ith,  1860.  By  J. 
L.  Williams.  Dawson's  Daily  and  Weekly  Times,  John 
W.  Dawson,  Printer,    pp.  27,  8vo. 

We  thank  the  author  for  our  copy  of  this  lecture.  He 
has  laid,  not  only  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort 
Wayne,  but  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  under  obliga- 
tions by  his  labor.  Every  such  effort  to  gather  up  and  pre- 
serve the  items  of  our  early  Church  history  is  deserving  of 
hearty  commendation. 


9.  A  Pejoinder  to  the  Princeton  Review  upon  the  Elohim 
Revealed,  Touching  the  Doctrine  of  Imputation  and  Kindred 
Topics.  By  Samuel  J.  Baird.  Philadelphia:  Joseph  M. 
Wilson,  JN'o.  Ill,  South  Tenth  street,  below  Chestnut. 
1860 ;  pp.  40,  8vo. 

We  can  only  chronicle  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet 
and  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  our  receipt  of  a  copy.  It 
would  hardly  be  suitable  for  us  to  express  any  judgment 
respecting  it. 
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10.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  Condensed 
from  the  Standard  Work  of  Reid  and  Killen.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Alexander.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers,  580  Broadway.     1860 ;  pp.  376,  12mo. 

The  original  work,  here  presented  to  us  in  an  abridged 
form,  consists  of  three  8vo.  volumes.  The  first  two  were 
written  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Reid,  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Upon 
Dr.  Reid's  death,  his  successor  in  the  office  last  held  by 
him,  viz :  Dr.  Killen  (author  of  the  recent  admirable  work 
on  the  Ancient  Church)  took  the  papers  left  by  him  and 
completed  his  unfinished  task. 

Before  commencing  his  work  of  abridgment,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander consulted  Dr.  Killen,  and  learned  that,  whilst  he 
had  in  his  possession  much  new  matter  which  might  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  edition,  yet  from  the  pressure  of  his 
professional  duties,  and  other  works  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  the  labor 
of  the  incorporation,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  new  edition  of  the  original  work,  in  its  present 
form,  will  ever  appear. 

The  abridgment  thus  presented  to  our  Church  was  pre- 
pared by  its  author  at  the  instance  of  his  brother,  the  late 
eminent  Professor  at  Princeton,  and  we  do  not  doubt  will 
be  both  a  useful  and  highly  acceptable  work. 


11.  Euripides.  Ex  recensione  Erederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit 
verborum  et  nominum  index.  Vol.  I.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1860 ;  pp.  304,  16mo. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  cheap,  accurate 
and  elegant  editions  of  the  classics,  for  the  use  of  schools 
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and  students,  carefully  reprinted  from  the  best  editions. 
Horace,  ^schylus,  and  this  first  volume  of  Euripides,  have 
already  appeared.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  now  ready 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Zenophon's 
Anabasis,  Cicero  de  Senectute,  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  Soph- 
ocles, and  some  others.  Messrs.  Harper  k  Brothers  w^ill 
send  any  of  them  by  mail,  postage  paid,  (for  any  distance 
in  the  United  States,  under  three  thousand  miles,)  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  money.     Price  75  cents  per  vol. 


14. 


12.  Services  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
MuLLALLY  and  the  Installation  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Thornwell, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  F.  P.  Mullally,  as  co-Pastors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Jno. 
L.  Girardeau.  Charges  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D., 
May  Ath,  1860.  Published  by  the  Congregation.  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  Steam-Press  of  Robert  M.  Stokes:  1860; 
pp.  44,  8vo.  ^ 

An  admirable  discourse,  and  touching,  affectionate  and 
eloquent  charges — all  well  suited  to  the  most  solemn, 
auspicious  and  delightful  occasion,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  printed  and  published  for  use  and  preservation. 


13.  A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  the  Special  Benefit  of  Junior  Students, 
but  intended,  also,  for  Private  Christians  in  General.  By 
Alex.  McClelland,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  ^N^ew  Brunswick.  'New 
York:  Robert  Carter  «&  Brothers.     1860;  pp.  336, 12mo. 

A  reprint,  in  much  larger  and  finer  type,  of  the  edition 
of  1850,  which  was  noticed  by  us  in  Vol.  IV.  of  this  Re- 
view. 
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14.  An  Address  Delivered  on  Commencement  Bay  of  the  Lau- 
rensville  Female  College,  June  28,  1860.  By  Prof.  Joseph 
LeConte,  of  South  Carolina  College.  Published  by 
request  of  the  Trustees.     Laurensville,  S.  C,  1860. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
large  extracts  from  this  discriminating  and  beautiful  ad- 
dress, on  the  characteristics,  sphere  and  education  of 
woman.  For  liveliness  and  ease  of  style,  for  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  female  character,  and  for  just  and  philosophical 
views  on  education,  it  is  entitled  to  high  praise.  We  com- 
mend it,  not  only  to  our  female  readers,  but  to  parents  who 
have  daughters  and  sons  to  educate.  They  will  not  fail  to 
receive  benefit  from  the  hints  here  given. 


15.  The  Divine  Purpose  Explained,  or  All  Things  Decreed, 
yet  Evil  not  Caused  nor  Moral  Freedom  Repaired,  and  the 
Glory  of  God  the  End  of  All.  By  the  Eev.  Geo.  Morton. 
Philadelphia :  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  N"©.  Ill,  South  Tenth 
street,  below  Chestnut.     1860 ;  pp.  310,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Minister  of  our  Church,  and 
the  publisher  of  it  one  of  its  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
members.  It  undertakes  the  "high  argument  of  vindi- 
cating God's  ways  to  man."  We  have  not  been  able  to 
give  the  work  a  careful  examination,  and  we  do  not  like  to 
give  our  first  impressions  respecting  such  a  work,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable.-  Mr.  Morton  declares  that  it  has 
been  the  result  of  protracted  meditation  and  prayer ;  the 
revealed  word  of  God  he  has  made  his  guide  throughout, 
and  he  regards  the  speculations  of  mere  human  wisdom  to 
be  of  little  value  on  such  a  theme.  "  If  there  be  any  thing 
in  the  work  not  in  harmony  with  the  precious  word  of 
God,  none  would  repudiate  it  more  readily  or  sincerely 
than  the  author." 
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16.  Five  Years  in  China.  With  Some  Account  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  a  Description  of  St.  Helena.  'By  Charles 
Taylor,  M.  D.  (formerly  Missionary  to  China),  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  N'ew  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  Nashville  :  J. 
B.  McFerrin.     1860 ;  pp.  413,  12mo. 

Although  the  elaborate  works  of  DaHalde  and  of  Pau- 
thier  are  somewhat  familiar  to  us,  and  also  the  volumes 
which  several  of  the  English  Embassies  and  the  missions  of 
England  and  America  have  produced,  yet  we  have  read  this 
description  of  China  and  the  Chinese  with  a  decided  relish. 
It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  what  the  author  saw  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with,  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
religion,  of  this  peculiar  people.  It  is  written  in  an  easy, 
pleasant  style,  which  lures  the  reader  on  from  page  to 
page,  leaving  a  grateful  impression  of  good  humor  and 
benevolence  of  heart  as  characteristics  of  the  author. 


17.  Castle  Richmond.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
author  of  "Doctor  Thorne,"  "The  Bertrams,"  "The 
Three  Clerks,"  "The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, Franklin  Square.     1860  ;  pp.  474,  12mo. 

Very  seldom  do  we  read  a  novel — but  this  one  we  began 
to  look  into,  and  were  beguiled  into  the  reading  of  most  of 
its  contents.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  famine  year  in  Ireland; — 
also,  of  course,  a  tale  of  love  and  the  other  human  passions 
which  make  human  life  what  it  is,  in  its  mere  human 
aspects.  The  incidents  are  somewhat  romantic — far  less 
so,  however,  than  real  life  often  is;  the  moral  of  the  tale  is 
good ;  and  the  author  exhibits  excellent  parts  for  this  kind 
of  writing,  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  be  judges  of  the 
same. 
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18.  Chapters  on  Wives.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  "  Mothers 
of  Great  Men."  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860 ; 
pp.  358,  12mo. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  succeeded  in  imparting  much  interest  to 
the  subject  she  has  sought  to  illustrate.  Her  stories  are 
well  told,  and  show  how  a  noble-minded  woman,  strength- 
ened and  sustained  by  prayer  and  faith,  can  impart  courage 
and  decision  to  her  husband,  can  extricate  him  from  diffi- 
culties, can  win  the  confidence  of  all  around  her,  can  cir- 
cumvent the  wiles  of  the  wicked,  and  can  lead  many  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^'  Her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Strength 
and  honor  are  her  clothing;"  and  "her  husband  is  known 
in  the  gates."  The  author  does  not  conceal  her  attachment 
to  her  own,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Church ;  but  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  book,  so  far  as  we  have  read  it,  is 
worthy  of  praise. 


19.  The  Woman  in  White.  A  Novel.  By  "Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  John  McLenan.  l^ew  York  :  Harpers.  1860 ; 
pp. 


260,  8vo. 


This  is  a  story  (a  novel,  says  the  title  page,)  which  those 
who  have  read  it,  speak  of  as  possessing  a  thrilling  interest. 
It  has  appeared  as  a  serial  in  "Harper's  Weekly,"  and  must 
have  been  read  by  many.  It  seems  to  be  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  presenting  the  narratives  of  the  different  parties 
in  succession,  like  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  a  court, 
and  to  unravel  a  tangled  web  of  secret  crimes,  and  of  the 
retribution  which  at  length  overtook  them.  If  it  has  a 
moral,  it  is  that  which  is  more  directly  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  pointed  warning,  "Be  sure  your  sins  will 
find  you  out." 
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20.  Outlines  of  Theology.  By  the  Eev.  A.  Alexander 
Hodge,  Pastor  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  New  York :  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1860 ; 
pp.  560,  8vo. 

This  book  tells  its  own  story  in  the  preftxce.  It  was  pre- 
pared, the  author  informs  us,  as  the  basis  of  extempora- 
neous theological  lectures,  delivered  to  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  now  offers  it  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to 
theological  students,  as  a  syllabus,  in  the  one  case,  to  aid 
them  in  their  didactic  labors  among  their  people;  in  the 
other,  to  guide  their  studies.  The  topics  are  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  questions,  to  which  the  text  gives  an  answer  more 
or  less  extended.  The  questions  are  chiefly  those  used  by 
the  author's  father.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  with  his 
classes  of  1845  and  1846.  The  author  has  drawn,  some- 
times from  the  published  writings  of  his  father,  and  some- 
times from  his  own  class-manuscripts  of  fourteen  years 
ago;  sometimes,  also,  from  his  father's  oral  teachings  or 
conversations.  These  circumstances  invest  the  pages  be- 
fore us  with  additional  interest.  The  quotations  found  in 
the  book  are  usually  from  authors  the  most  trustworthy  and 
discriminating,  including  many  whose  works  have  been 
issued  but  recently  from  the  press.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
these  outlines  Avill  often  be  eminently  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  theology — will  assist  him  in  giving  a  right  direc- 
tion to  his  studies,  and  in  enabling  him  to  propose  those 
metes  and  bounds  to  the  topics  he  discusses  or  investigates, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  exactness  of  knowledge.  An 
outline  is  all  that  the  volume  professes  to  give. 


22. 


21.  Rosa;  or,  The  Parisian  Girl.  From  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Presense.  By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  IS'ew 
York ;  Harpers.     1860 ;  pp.  371,  16mo. 
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22.  Hannah  Lee^  or  Rest  for  the  Weary.  By  the  author  of 
''Isabel,  or  'Ihfluence/'  "Margaret  Craven,"  etc.  pp. 
211,  16mo. 

Katie  Seymour,  or  How  to  Make  Others  Hajpjpy.  pp.  232, 
16mo. 

Rosalie's  Lesson.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  T.  Wallace,  pp. 
132,  16mo. 

Why  was  I  Left?  or,  He  hath  Lone  All  Things  Well. 
By  Mary  McCalla,  author  of  "Life  among  the  Chil- 
dren," "Twin  Sisters,", etc. 

The  Ulster  Revival :  An  Address  to  Sabbath  Scholars.  By 
the  Rev.  Robt.  Knox,  A.  M.,  Belfast,     pp.  55,  16mo. 

These  are  recent  additions  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  to  their  "Series  for  Youth."  They  furnish 
interesting  and  profitable  reading  to  the  children  and  young 
people  of  our  families  and  Sabbath  Schools.  If  the  eyes  of 
these  should  be  moistened  v^ith  the  tear  of  sympathy  as 
they  read  some  of  these  stories,  v^e  should  not  wonder. 
And  if  their  hearts  should  be  touched,  meanwhile,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  they  be  led  to  the  Saviour,  many  will 
rejoice.  We  are  impressed  with  the  increased  usefulness 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  this  department  of  their 
labors,  as  well  as  in  the  tracts  which  they  have  issued  of 
late,  several  of  which  supply  a  want  which  many  have 
experienced  in  their  desire  to  benefit  others. 


23.  Ladies'  Southern  Florist.     By  Mary  C.  Rion.     Colum- 
bia, S.  C. :  Peter  B.  Glass.     1860 ;  pp.  138,  12mo. 

Gardening  is  one  of  those  feminine  amusements,  or  em- 
ployments, which  are  largely  promotive  of  taste,  health, 
and  happiness.  Mrs.  Rion  has  brought  together,  in  a  very 
judicious  manner,  much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
culture  of  flowers,  the  result  of  her  own  experience  and 
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the  experience  of  others.  "What  especially  recommends 
the  little  volume  is,  that  it  is  written  hy  a  daughter  of 
Carolina,  and  that  all  its  instructions  are  adapted  to  our 
climate,  are  tested  by  experience,  and  are  eminently  dear 
and  practical.  We  hope  the  ladies  of  the  South  will  be- 
stow upon  it  their  patronage,  and  that  the  publisher  will 
be  fully  repaid  for  the  care  and  taste  with  which  he  has 
brought  it  out.  As  a  specimen  of  typography  and  binding, 
it  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  press  of  C.  P.  Pelham  and 
the  bindery  of  E.  R.  Stokes. 


24.  The  Kingdom  of  God :  its  Constitution  and  Progress.  A 
Discourse  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churchy  by  Appointment,  at  their  Meeting  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  May,  1860.  By  the  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  IloUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia:  Published  by  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  1860; 
pp.  28,  8vo. 

We  have  only  time  and  space  to  say,  respecting  this  dis- 
course, that  it  has  the  honor  of  being  the  last  sermon  of 
its  kind.  Many  distinguished  men  have  preceded  Dr. 
Junkin,  but  he,  though  last,  not  least,  closes  the  proces- 
sion. The  Assembly  have  abolished  the  institution  of  ser- 
mons before  the  Boards. 


25.  Italy  in  Transition.  Public  Scenes  and  Private  Opinions 
in  the  Spring  of  1860.  Illustrated  by  Official  Documents 
from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  Revolted  Legations.  By 
William  Arthur,  A.  M.  New  York :  Harpers.  1860 ; 
pp.  426,  12mo. 

A  lively  and  truly  interesting  book,  detailing  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  an  English  traveler,  evidently  a 
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Christian  and  a  clergyman,  travelling  through  Italy  but  a 
few  months  since,  and  holding  familiar  intercourse  with 
people  of  all  classes.  A  longing  for  national  unity,  and 
for  political  freedom,  and  hatred  of  priestly  domination, 
the  writer  found  all  hut  universal. 


26.  The  Queens  of  Society.  By  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Altemont  and  the  Brothers  Dalzeil. 
New  York :  Harpers.     1860 ;  pp.  488,  12mo. 

27.  Studies  in  Animal  Life.  By  George  Henry  Lewis, 
author  of  "Life  of  Goethe,"  etc.  New  York:  Harpers. 
1860 ;  pp.  146,  12mo. 

28.  The  True  Path,  or  the  Young  Man  Invited  to  the  Saviour, 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Phila- 
delphia :  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  300. 

29.  The  Death  Threatened  to  Adam ;  With  its  Bearings  on 
the  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  By  J.  Newton  Brown, 
D.D.    Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.    pp.  29, 16mo. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  these  books  have  been  over- 
looked by  us  in  preparing  the  preceding  notices,  and  that 
we  can  barely  chronicle  their  publication  in  our  present 

issue. 


30.  Itxt-Book  of  Church  History.  By  Dr.  John  Henry 
Kurtz,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Dor- 
pat,  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  Sacred  History,"  "  The  Bible 
and  Astronomy,"  etc.,  etc.  Yol.  L,  to  the  Reformation. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    1860;  pp.  534, 12mo. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  now  preparing  for 

publication,  and  will  bring  down  Dr.  Kurtz's  work  to  the 

present  time. 
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The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  this  book  reaches  us 
prevents  our  giving  it  the  full  examination  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  Dr.  Kurtz's  plan  of  treating  his  subject  will  be 
understood  by  the  following  statements : 

In  the  history  of  civilization  we  meet  (says  Dr.  Kurtz)  with  three 
successive  forms  of  culture;  the  Oriental,  the  Grraeco-Roman,  and  the 
Germanic.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  to  penetrate  and  unfold  itself 
in  each  of  these  in  a  manner  pecuHar  to  each,  and  thus  attain  its  most 
complete  development.  The  earliest  Church  (the  Israelitish  theo- 
cracy) represents  its  development  in  the  Oriental  form ;  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  its  development  in  the  Graeco-Roman  form ;  the 
Modern  Church  its  development  in  the  Germanic  form.  From  this 
division  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  we  derive  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  our  Church  History,  as  follows  : 

1.  Antecedent  History  of  Christianity. 

II.  Primitive  History  of  Christianity. 

III.  History  of  the  development  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  its 
original  character. 

A.  In  the  ancient  classic  form  : 

First  period,  from  100-323,  or  to  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Graeco-Roman  heathenism. 

Second  period,  from  323-692,  or  to  the  completion  of  the  doctrinal 
development  of  the  ancient  Church  (680),  and  the  alienation  between 
the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Churches  (692). 

Third  period,  from  692-1453,  or  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
Decline  of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  classic  form  of  culture  on  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

B.  In  the  Germanic  form.     1.  In  the  Middle  Ages: 

First  period,  including  the  4th-9th  centuries,  or  from  the  founding 
of  the  Church  among  the  Germans  to  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian 
period. 

Second  period,  from  the  10th-13th  centuries,  to  Boniface  VIII.,  or 
the  age  of  the  papacy,  monasticism  and  scholasticism. 

Third  period,  embracing  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  decline  of  factions  prominent  in  the  Middle  Ages  ]  frequent 
reformatory  movements. 

2.  In  the  Modern  Germanic  form  : 

First  period,  embracing  the  16th  century,  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Second  period,  the  17th  century,  the  period  of  orthodoxy. 

Third  period,  the  18th  century,  the  age  of  deism,  naturalism, 
rationalism. 

Fourth  period,  the  19th  century,  the  age  of  the  revival  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Church  life  (unionism,  confessionalism)  in  conflict  with 
communism,  pantheism,  and  materialism. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

PEEIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.     AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  United  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,  Jaly,  1860:  Edited  by  David  R.  Kerr. 
Article  I.  The  Bible  and  Po'iucs ;  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnson.  II.  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  John  ;  by  Rev.  Junies  Putterson,  D.  D.  III.  The  Atonement  of 
Christ;  by  Rev.  William  Davidson.  IV.  Genealogy  of  the  Saviour;  bv  Rev.  J. 
C.  Steele.  V.  Serpent  Fascination  ;  by  Prof.  David  Chrisiy.  VI.  The  Rival 
Dictionaries;  by  Rev.  Geor^ie  C.  Arnold.     VII.  Short  Notices. 

II.  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1860:  Aiticle  I.  Ante-Revolutionary 
History  of  Episcopacy.  II.  Russia.  III.  Vincent  Ferrara — 1.  Histoire  des 
hommes  illustres  de  I'o'dre  de  St.  Dominic — 2.  Nicolai  de  Cl^^mengiis  Opera 
Omnia.  IV.  The  General  Assembly  of  1860.  V.  Dr.  Bushnell's  Sermons. — 
Sermons  for  the  New  Life.  VI.  The  Position  and  Mission  of  our  Church.  VII. 
Doctrinal  Preaching.  VIII.  Literary  and  Theological  InteUigence — 1.  Ger- 
many— 2.  France — 3.  England.     IX.  Notices  of  New  Books. 

III.  Evangelical  Review^  S\x\y^  1860:  Article  I.  Melanchihon  on  the  Divine  Na- 
tnre.  II.  The  Ministerial  Office;  by  Rev.  P.  Eirich,  Lithopolis,  Ohio.  III.  Our 
Want  and  our  Diity;  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Foclit,  A.  M.,  New  BloomHeld,  Pa.  IV. 
The  Prayer  Meeting.  V.  Biiccalaureate  Addre?.>^.  VI.  Israel  und^r  the  Second 
Great  Monarchy ;  by  Rev.  R.  Hill,  A.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  VII.  Exposition  of 
Revelation  II:  17.     VIII.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

IV.  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  3 n\j^  1860:  Article  I.  Mansel's  Limits  of  Reli- 
gious Thought;  by  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Munsell,  A.  M.,  President  of  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University.  II.  Life  of  Plato ;  by  Prof.  Godinan,  Nortliwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.  III.  The  " Ed\^:ardean "  Theory  of  the  Atonement;  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Fairfield  Warren,  Boston,  Mass.  IV.  Obligations  of  Society  to  the 
Common  Law;  by  E.  L.  Fancher,  E-q.,  New  York.  V.  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt and  his  Cosmos;  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman.  Carlisle,  Pa,  VI.  The  Par.-ees; 
by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  New  York.  VII.  The  Divine  Human  Person  of  Cliri^t; 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Nast,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  VIII.  The  American  Pulpit;  by 
Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.  IX.  The  Apos- 
tles' Creed;  by  G.  P.  Disosway,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  X. 
Foreign  Religious  Intelligence.  XL  Foreign  Literary  Intelligence.  XII.  Synop- 
sis of  the  Quarterlies.     XIII.  Quarterly  Book  Table. 
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2.  Diisterdieck,  die  Offenbar.     Johannis ;  rec.  von  Riietschi. 
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The  reader  will  please  correct  the  following  errors : 
Page  580,  line  10,  for  "%  his  own  Church^''  read,  •'%  mir  ChurchP 
Page  696,  line  6,  for  '"''which  ike  Churches^  if  supposed  to  be  acting  directly ^^ 
etc.,  read,  ^^  which,  if  supposed  to  be  acting  directly,^''  etc. 
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iJfATiONAL  Sins. — A  Fast-Day  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Pres- 
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"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  King  Hezekiah  heard  it,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."— JsaiaA  37  :  1. 

I  have  no  design,  in  the  selection  of  these  words,  to  inti- 
mate that  there  is  a  parallel  between  Jerusalem  and  our  own 
Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  Covenant  of  God.  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  we  alone,  of  all  the  people  of  the 
earth,  are  possessed  of  the  true  religion,  and  far  from  en- 
couraging the  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  which,  with  the 
ancient  hypocrites  denounced  by  the  Prophet,  can  com- 
placently exclaim,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  are  we.  Such  arrogance  and  bigotry  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  penitential  confessions  which  this  day 
has  been  set  apart  to  evoke.  We  are  here,  not  like  the 
Pharisee,  to  boast  of  our  own  righteousness,  and  to  thank 
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God  that  we  are  not  like  other  men ;  but  we  are  here  like 
the  poor  publican,  to  smite  upon  our  breasts,  and  to  say,  God 
be  merciful  to  us,  sinners.  My  design,  in  the  choice  of 
these  words,  is  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  temper  with 
which  a  Christian  people  should  deport  themselves  in  times 
of  public  calamity  and  distress.  Jerusalem  was  in  great 
straits.  The  whole  country  had  been  ravaged  by  a  proud 
and  insolent  foe.  The  Sacred  City  remained  as  the  last 
hold  of  the  State,  and  a  large  army  lay  encamped  before 
its  walls.  Ruin  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  a  day  of 
trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasijhemy.  The  children  had, 
come  to  the  birth,  and  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  In 
the  extremity  of  the  danger,  the  sovereign  betakes  himself 
to  God.  Renouncing  all  human  confidence,  and  all  human 
alliances,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  covered  himself  with 
sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  , 

In  applying  the  text  to  our  own  circumstances,  widely 
difterent  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Jerusalem  ai  the 
time  referred  to,  I  am  oppressed  with  a  difficulty,  which 
you  that  are  acquainted  with  my  views  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  can  readily  under- 
stand. During  the  twenty-five  years  in  which  I  have 
fulfilled  my  course  as  a  preacher — all  of  Avhich  have  been 
spent  in  my  native  State,  and  nearly  all  in  this  city — 
I  have  never  introduced  secular  politics  into  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  It  has  been  a  point  of  conscience  with 
me  to  know  no  party  in  the  State.  Questions  of  law  and 
public  administration  I  have  left  to  the  tribunals  appointed 
to  settle  them,  and  have  confined  my  exhortations  to  those 
great  matters  that  pertain  immediately  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
I  have  left  it  to  Caesar  to  take  care  of  his  own  rights,  and 
have  insisted  only  upon  the  supreme  rights  of  the  Almighty. 
The  angry  disputes  of  the  forum  I  have  excluded  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  while  all  classes  have  been  ex- 
horted to  the  discharge  of  their  common  duties,  as  men, 
as  citizens,  as  members  of  the  family — while  the  sanctions 
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of  religion  have,  without  scruple,  been  applied  to  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  whether  public  or  private,  civil  or  domestic — 
the  grounds  of  dissension  which  divide  the  community  into 
parties,  and  range  its  members  under  different  banners,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  intrude  into  the  sanctuary.  The 
business  of  a  preacher,  as  such,  is  to  expound  the  Word  of 
God.  He  has  no  commission  to  go  beyond  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  has  no  authority  to  expound  to  sena- 
tors the  Constitution  of  the  State,  nor  to  interpret  for 
judges  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  civil  and  political  sphere, 
the  dead  must  bury  their  dead.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  religious  sanctions  cannot  be  applied  to  civil  and 
political  duties  without  taking  for  granted  the  relations  out 
of  which  these  duties  spring.  Religion  cannot  exact  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be,  without  implying  that  these 
powers  are  known  and  confessed.  It  cannot  enjoin  obe- 
dience to  Csesar,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
authority  of  Caesar  is  acknowledged.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  is  fixe.d  and  settled,  the  general  reference 
to  it  which  religion  implies,  in  the  inculcation  of  civil  and 
political  duties,  may  be  made  without  intruding  into  the 
functions  of  the  magistrate,  or  taking  sides  with  any  par- 
ticular party  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  relations  which 
condition  duty  are  admitted,  and  the  conscience  instantly 
recognizes  the  grounds  on  which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
exhorts  to  fidelity.  The  duties  belong  to  the  department 
of  religion;  the  relations  out  of  which  they  spring  belong 
to  the  department  of  political  science  ;  and  must  be  deter- 
mined apart  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  concrete  cases, 
to  which  the  law  of  God  is  to  be  applied,  must  always  be 
given ;  the  law  itself  is  all  that  the  preacher  can  enforce  as 
of  Divine  authority.  As  the  law,  without  the  facts,  how- 
ever, is  a  shadow  without  substance ;  as  the  duty  is  un- 
meaning which  is  determined  by  no  definite  relations  ;  the 
preacher  cannot  inculcate  civil  obedience,  or  convict  of 
national  sin,  without  allusions,  more  or  less  precise,  to  the 
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theory  and  structure  of  the  government.  He  avoids  pre- 
sumption, by  having  it  distinctly  understood,  that  the  theory 
which  he  assumes  is  not  announced  as  the  "Word  of  God, 
but  is  to  be  proved,  as  any  other  facts  of  history  and  expe- 
rience. He  speaks  here  only  in  his  own  name,  as  a  man, 
and  promulges  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  an  article  of 
faith.  If  the  assumptions  which  he  makes  are  true,  the 
duties  which  he  enjoins  must  be  accepted  as  Divine  com- 
mands. The  speculative  antecedents  being  admitted,  the 
practical  consequents  cannot  be  avoided.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  question  relates  to  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  question  of  duty  is  simply  a  question  of 
revolution.  In  such  cases  the  minister  has  no  commission 
from  God  to  recommend  or  resist  a  change,  unless  some 
moral  principle  is  immediately  involved.  He  can  explain 
and  enforce  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  revolution 
should  be  contemplated  and  carried  forward  or  abandoned. 
He  can  expound  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  in  relation 
to  the  nature,  the  grounds,  the  extent  and  limitations  of 
civil  obedience ;  but  it  is  not  for  him,  as  a  preacher,  to  say 
when  evils  are  intolerable,  nor  to  prescribe  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  These  points  he  must  leave  to  the 
State  itself.  When  a  revolution  has  once  been  achieved, 
he  can  enforce  the  duties  which  spring  from  the  new  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Thus  much  I  have  felt  bound  to  say,  as  to  my  views  of 
the  duty  of  a  minister  in  relation  to  matters  of  State.  As 
a  citizen,  a  man,  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  has 
a  right  to  form  and  express  his  opinions  upon  every  subject, 
to  whatever  department  it  belongs,  which  affects  the 
interests  of  his  race.  As  a  man,  he  is  as  free  as  any  other 
man  ;  but  the  citizen  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preacher,  nor  private  opinions  with  the  oracles  of  God. 
Entertaining  these  sentiments  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sacred  office  to  political  affairs,  I  am  oppressed  with 
the  apprehension,  that  in  attempting  to  fulfil  the  requi- 
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sitions  of  the  present  occasion,  I  may  transgress  the  limits 
of  propriety,  and  merge  the  pulpit  into  the  rostrum.  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  this  error,  and  would,  therefore,  have  it 
understood,  in  advance,  that  whatever  theory  may  he 
assumed  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  Government,  is 
assumed  upon  the  common  grounds  of  historical  knowledge, 
and  is  assumed  mainly  as  fixing  the  points  from  which  I 
would  survey  the  sins  of  the  country.  If  true — and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  reject  them,  without  being  able  to  disprove 
them — my  conclusions  in  reference  to  our  national  guilt  are 
irrefragahly  established.  If  not  true,  we  must  either  deny 
that  we  are  sinners,  or  must  seek  some  other  relations  in 
which  to  ground  the  consciousness  of  sin.  If  that  conscious- 
ness should  be  thoroughly  grounded,  the  services  of  this 
day  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  great  aim 
is  not  to  expound  our  complex  institutions,  but  to  awaken 
the  national  conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  be- 
fore God.  It  is  not  to  enlighten  your  minds,  but  to  touch 
your  hearts ;  not  to  plead  the  cause  of  States  rights  or 
Federal  authority,  but  to  bring  you  as  penitents  before 
the  Supreme  Judge.  This  is  no  common  solemnity.  The 
day  has  been  set  apart  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  this 
Commonwealth,  by  joint  resolution  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
State,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  South 
Carolina,  therefore,  as  an  organized  political  community, 
prostrates  herself  this  day  before  God.  It  is  a  time  of 
danger,  of  blasphemy  and  rebuke,  and,  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Hezekiah,  she  rends  her  clothes,  covers  herself  with 
sackcloth,  and  comes  into  the  House  of  the  Lord.  The 
question  is,  how  she  should  demean  herself  under  these 
solemn  circumstances.  Every  minister,  this  day,  becomes 
her  organ,  and  he  should  instruct  the  people  as  to  the 
attitude  which  we  should  all  assume  in  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.     It  is  a  day  of  solemn  worship,  in  which  the 
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State  appears  as  a  penitent,  and  lays  her  case  before  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

The  points  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  are, 
first,  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  God,  and 
second,  the  errand  on  which  we  should  go. 

I.  As  the  individual,  in  coming  to  God,  must  believe  that 
He  is,  and  thatt  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  Him,  so  the  State  must  be  impressed  with  a 
profound  sense  of  His  all-pervading  providence,  and  of  its 
responsibility  to  Him,  as  the  moral  Ruler  of  the  world. 
The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Him.  From  Him  the 
magistrate  receives  his  commission,  and  in  His  fear,  he  must 
use  the  sword  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well.  Civil  government  is  an  institute  of  Heaven, 
founded  in  the  character  of  man  as  social  and  moral,  and  is 
designed  to  realize  the  idea  of  justice.  Take  away  the 
notion  of  mutual  rights  and  the  corresponding  notions  of 
duty  and  obligation,  and  a  commonwealth  is  no  more  con- 
ceivable among  men  than  among  brutes.  As  the  State  is 
essentially  moral  in  its  idea,  it  connects  itself  directly  with 
the  government  of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  the  organ  through 
which  that  government  is  administered  in  its  relations  to 
the  highest  interests  of  earth.  A  State,  therefore,  which 
does  not  recognize  its  dependence  upon  God,  or  which  fails 
to  apprehend,  in  its  functions  and  ofiices,  a  commission  from 
heaven,  is  false  to  the  law  of  its  own  being.  The  moral 
finds  its  source  and  centre  only  in  God.  There  can  be  no 
rights  without  responsibility,  and  responsibility  is  incom- 
plete until  it  terminates  in  a  supreme  will.  The  earthly 
sanctions  of  the  State,  its  rewards  and  punishments,  are 
insufficient  either  for  the  punishment  of  vice  or  the  encour- 
agement of  virtue,  unless  they  connect  themselves  with  the 
higher  sanctions  which  religion  discloses.  If  the  State  had 
to  deal  only  with  natures  confessedly  mortal;  if  its  subjects 
were  conscious  of  no  other  life  than  that  which  they  bear 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  if  their  prospect  terminated 
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at  death  ;  if  they  were  only  hrutes  of  a  more  finished  make, 
but  equally  destined  to  everlasting  extinction,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  law  would  lose  its  terror,  and  obedience  be 
stripped  of  its  dignity.  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  insep- 
arably linked  with  immortality,  and  immortality  as  insep- 
arably linked  with  religion.  Among  Pagan  idolaters,  the 
instinct  of  immortality,  though  not  developed  into  a  doc- 
trine, nor  realized  as  a  fact  in  reflection,  is  yet  the  secret 
power  which,  in  the  spontaneous  workings  of  the  soul,  gives 
efficacy  to  punishment,  and  energy  to  rewards.  Man  feels 
himself  immortal,  and  this  feeling,  though  operating  blind- 
ly, colors  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  The  State,  therefore, 
which  should  undertake  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  being, 
without  taking  into  account  the  religious  element  in  man, 
palsies  its  own  arm.  Subjects  that  have  no  religion  are 
incapable  of  law.  Rules  of  prudence  they  may  institute ; 
measures  of  precaution  they  may  adopt;  a  routine  of 
coercion  and  constraint  they  may  establish  ;  but  laws  they 
cannot  have.  They  may  be  governed  like  a  lunatic  asylum ; 
but  where  there  is  no  nature  which  responds  to  the  sentiment 
of  duty,  there  is  no  nature  which  confesses  the  majesty  of 
law.  Every  State,  therefore,  must  have  a  religion,  or  it 
must  cease  to  be  a  government  of  men.  Hence  no  Com- 
monwealth has  ever  existed  without  religious  sanctions. 
*' Whether  true  or  false,  sublime  or  ridiculous,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  "  man  must  have 
a  rehgion.  Every  where,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times,  in  civilized  as  well  as  in  barba- 
rian nations,  we  find  him  a  worshipper  at  some  altar,  be  it 
venerable,  degraded,  or  blood-stained." 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  State  should  have  a 
religion ;  it  is  equally  necessary,  in  order  to  an  adequate  ful- 
filment of  its  own  idea,  that  it  have  the  trae  religion.  Truth 
is  the  only  proper  food  of  the  soul,  and  though  superstition 
and  error  may  avail  for  a  time  as  external  restraints,  they 
never  generate  an  inward  principle  of  obedience.     They 
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serve  as  outward  motives,  but  never  become  an  inward  life, 
and  when  the  falsehood  comes  to  be  detected,  the  mind  is 
apt  to  abandon  itself  to  unrestrained  licentiousness.  The 
reaction  is  violent  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  pre- 
vious delusion.  The  most  formidable  convulsions  in  States 
are  those  which  have  been  consequent  upon  the  detection 
of  religious  imposture.  "  When  a  religion,"  says  McCosh, 
"  waxes  old  in  a  country — when  the  circumstances  which 
at  first  favored  its  formation  or  introduction  have  changed 
— when  in  an  age  of  reason  it  is  tried  and  found  unreason- 
able— when  in  an  age  of  learning  it  is  discovered  to  be  the 
product  of  the  grossest  ignorance — when  in  an  age  of  levity 
it  is  felt  to  be  too  stern — then  the  infidel  spirit  takes  cour- 
age, and,  with  a  zeal  in  which  there  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  scowling  revenge  and  light-hearted  wantonness,  of  deep- 
set  hatred  and  laughing  levity,  it  proceeds  to  level  all  exist- 
ing temples  and  altars,  and  erects  no  others  in  their  room." 
The  void  which  is  created  is  soon  filled  with  wantonness 
and  violence.'  The  State  cannot  be  restored  to  order  until 
it  settles  down  upon  some  form  of  religion  again.  As  the 
subjects  of  a  State  must  have  a  religion  in  order  to  be  truly 
obedient,  and  as  it  is  the  true  religion  alone  which  converts 
obedience  into  a  living  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Com- 
monwealth can  no  more  be  organized,  which  shall  recog- 
nize all  religions,  than  one  which  shall  recognize  none. 
The  sanctions  of  its  laws  must  have  a  centre  of  unity 
some  where.  To  combine  in  the  same  government  contra- 
dictory systems  of  faith,  is  as  hopelessly  impossible  as  to  con- 
stitute into  one  State  men  of  different  races  and  languages. 
The  Christian,  the  Pagan,  Mohammedan ;  Jews,  Infidels  and 
Turks,  cannot  coalesce  as  organic  elements  in  one  body 
politic.  The  State  must  take  its  religious  type  from  the 
doctrines,  the  precepts,  and  the  institutions  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties. 

When  we  insist  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  State, 
we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  recommending  or  favoring 
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a  Cliurcli  Establishment.  To  have  a  religion  is  one  thing-^ 
to  have  a  Church  Establishment  is  another ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effectual  way  of  extinguishing  the  religious  life 
of  a  State  is  to  confine  the  expression  of  it  to  the  forms 
and  peculiarities  of  a  single  sect.  The  Church  and  the 
State,  as  visible  institutions,  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
neither  can  usurp  the  province  of  the  other  without  injury 
to  both.  But  religion,  as  a  life,  as  an  inward  principle, 
though  specially  developed  and  fostered  by  the  Church, 
extends  its  domain  beyond  the  sphere  of  technical  worship, 
touches  all  the  relations  of  man,  and  constitutes  the  inspi- 
ration of  every  duty.  The  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
becomes  an  act  of  piety  to  God.  The  State  realizes  its 
religious  character  through  the  religious  character  of  its 
subjects ;  and  a  State  is  and  ought  to  be  Christian,  because 
all  its  subjects  are  and  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Grospel.  As  every  legislator  is  bound  to  be 
a  Christian  man,  he  has  no  right  to  vote  for  any  laws  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
must  carry  his  Christian  conscience  into  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  we  recognize  Chris- 
tianity to-day  as  the  religion  of  our  Comjaonwealth.  Our 
standard  of  right  is  that  eternal  law  which  God  proclaimed 
from  Sinai,  and  which  Jesus  expounded  on  the  Mount. 
"We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  and  the  nation  that  will 
not  serve  Him  is  doomed  to  perish.  Before  men  we  are  a 
free  and  sovereign  State ;  before  God  we  are  dependent 
subjects  ;  and  one  of  the  most  cheering  omens  of  the  times 
is  the  heartiness  with  which  this  truth  has  been  received. 
"We  are  a  Christian  people,  and  a  Christian  Commonwealth. 
As  on  the  one  hand  we  are  not  Jews,  Infidels  or  Turks,  so 
on  the  other,  we  are  not  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians, or  Methodists.  Christianity,  without  distinction 
of  sects,  is  the  fountain  of  our  national  life.    "We  accept 
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the  Bible  as  the  great  moral  charter  by  which  our  laws 
must  be  measured,  and  the  Incarnate  Redeemer  as  the 
Judge  to  whom  we  are  responsible. 

In  contending  that  Christianity  is  the  organic  life  of  the 
State,  we  of  course  do  not  exclude  from  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  nor  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  those  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jesus.    They  do  not  cease 
to  be  men,  because  they  are  not  Christians,  and  Christian 
principle  exacts  that  their  rights  should  be  sacredly  main- 
tained  by  an  institute  which  is  founded  in  the  idea  of 
justice.     As,  moreover,  the  religion  of  the  State  realizes 
itself  through  the  religious  life  of  its  subjects,  it  is  not  to 
be  supported  by  arbitrary  tests  or  by  civil  pains  and  disa- 
bilities.    Religion  is  essentially  free  and  spontaneous.     It 
cannot  be  enacted  as  a  law,  nor  enforced  by  authority. 
When  the  State  protects  its  outward  institutions,  such  as 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  it  enjoins  nothing  which  does 
violence  to  any  man's  conscience.     It  is  only  giving  vent 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  without  exacting  from 
others  what  they  feel  it  sinful  to  perform ;  and  so  long  as 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  protection  of  their  rights 
are  secured  to  men,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  unsettle  the  principles  upon 
which  all  law  and  order  ultimately  rest.     As  long  as  they 
are  not  required  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  nor  to 
do  what  their  consciences  condemn ;  as  long  as  they  are 
excluded  from  no  privilege  and  deprived  of  no  right,  they 
cannot  complain  that  the  spirit  and  sanction  of  the  laws 
are  a  standing  protest  against  their  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  prevailing  type  of  national  life.     If  Christianity  be  true, 
they  ought  certainly  to  be  Christians.     The  claim  of  this 
religion,  in  contradistinction  from  every  other,   or  from 
none  at  all,  is  founded  only  in  its  truth.     If  true,  it  must 
be   authoritative,    and  the  people  who  accept  it  as  true 
would  be  traitors  to  their  faith  if  they  did  not  mould  their 
institutions  in  conformity  with  its  spirit.     It  is  only  as  a 
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sanction,  and  not  as  a  law,  that  we  plead  for  its  influence ; 
and  how  a  Christian  people  can  have  any  other  than  Chris- 
tian institutions,  it  surpasses  our  intelligence  to  compass. 
That  the  State  should  treat  all  religions  with  equal  indif- 
ference, is  to  suppose  that  the  subjects  of  the  State  can 
have  a  double  life,  flowing  in  parallel  streams,  which  never 
approach  nor  touch — a  life  as  citizens,  and  a  life  as  men.  It 
is  to  forget  the  essential  unity  of  man,  and  the  convergence 
of  all  the  energies  of  his  being  to  a  religious  centre.  It  is 
to  forget  that  religion  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and 
that  he  realizes  the  idea  of  humanity  in  proportion  as  reli- 
gion pervades  his  whole  being.  A  godless  State  is,  in  fact, 
a  contradiction  in  terms;  and  if  we  must  have  some  god,  or 
cease  to  be  citizens  because  we  have  ceased  to  be  men, 
who  will  hesitate  between  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the 
absurd  devices  of  human  superstition  and  depravity? 

It  is,  then,  before  the  Supreme  Jehovah  that  we  prostrate 
ourselves  to-day.  We  come  as  a  Commonwealth  ordained 
by  Him.  We  come  as  His  creatures  and  His  subjects. 
The  sword  by  which  we  have  executed  justice,  we  received 
from  His  hands.  We  believe  that  He  is — that  He  is  our 
God ;  that  His  favor  is  life,  and  His  loving  kindness  better 
than  life.  We  ascribe  to  His  grace  the  institutions  under 
which  we  have  flourished.  We  trace  to  His  hands  the 
blessings  which  have  distinguished  our  lot.  Under  Him 
the  foundations  of  the  State  were  laid,  and  to  Him  we  owe 
whatsoever  is  valuable  in  our  laws,  healthful  in  our  customs, 
or  precious  in  our  history.  We  come  this  day  to  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence,  swear  our  allegiance,  and  confess  our 
responsibility.  By  Him  we  exist  as  a  State,  and  to  Him 
we  must  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged 
our  trust.  "  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty. 
He  judgeth  among  the  gods." 

n.  Having  explained  the  spirit  in  which  we  should 
approach  God,  let  me  call  your  attention,  in  the  next  place, 
to  the  ERRAND  which  ^brings  us  before  Himi  this  day — fast- 
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ing,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  These  terms  define  the, 
worship  which  we  are  expected  to  present.  Fasting  is  the, 
outward  sign ;  penitence  and  prayer  are  the  inward  graces. 
In  fasting,  we  relinquish  for  a  season  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, in  token  of  our  conviction,  that  we  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  our  daily  bread.  It  is  a  symbolical  confession 
that  we  deserve  to  be  stripped  of  every  gift,  and  left  to 
perish  in  hunger,  nakedness,  and  want.  On  occasions  of 
solemn  moment,  and  particularly  when  "manifestations  of 
the  Divine  anger  appear,  as  pestilence,  war,  and  famine, 
the  salutary  custom  of  all  ages  has  been  for  pastors  to 
exhort  the  people  to  public  fasting  and  extraordinary 
prayer."  Through  such  a  solemnity  Nineveh  was  saved; 
and  if  we  are  equally  penitent,  who  shall  say  that  we  may 
not  also  be  delivered  from  the  judgments  which  our  sins 
have  provoked  ?  Fasting,  apart  from  inward  penitence,  is 
an  idle  mockery.  Is  it  such  a  fast  as  1  have  chosen  f  a  day 
for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a 
bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  wilt 
thou  call  this  a  fast  and  an  aceeptahle  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is 
not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wick- 
edness, to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  Jet  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  f  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him  ;  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  f  The  great 
thing  with  us  to-day  is,  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
our  sins  as  a  people;  to  confess  them  humbly  before  God; 
to  deprecate  His  judgments,  and  to  supplicate  His  favor. 
We  are  ^'too  apt  to  restrict  the  notion  of  sin  in  its  proper 
sense  to  the  sphere  of  the  individual ;  to  regard  it  as  alto- 
gether private  and  personal,  and  not  capable  of  being 
predicated  of  the  maladministration  of  the  State.  But  if 
the  State  is  a  moral  institute,  responsible  to  God,  and  exist- 
ing for  moral^and  spiritual  ends,  it  is  certainly  a  subject 
capable  of  sin.    It  may  endure,  too,  the  penalty  of  sin, 
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either  in  its  organic  capacity,  by  national  judgments,  by 
war,  pestilence,  weakness,  and  dissolution,  or  in  its  indi- 
vidual subjects,  whose  offences  as  citizens  are  as  distinctly 
transgressions  as  any  other  forms  of  iniquity,  and  enter  into 
the  grounds  of  the  Divine  dispensations  towards  them. 
The  State  exists  under  a  law  which  defines  its  duty.  It  is 
a  means  to  an  end,  which  limits  its  powers  and  determines  its 
functions.  It  is  the  realization  of  an  idea.  Like  an  indi^ 
vidual,  it  may  sin  by  defect  in  coming  short  of  its  duty, 
and  sin  by  positive  contradiction  to  it.  It  may  fail  to  com- 
prehend its  vocation ;  it  may  arrogate  too  much,  or  claim 
too  little.  It  may  be  wanting  in  public  spirit,  or  it  may 
give  public  spirit  a  wrong  direction.  It  may  subordinate 
the  spiritual  to  the  material,  and,  in  encouraging  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth,  neglect  to  foster  national  great- 
ness. In  aspiring  to  be  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  it  may 
forget  that  the  real  glory  of  a  nation  is  to  be  free,  intelli- 
gent, and  virtuous.  The  power  which  it  has  receive^  as 
an  instrument  of  good,  it  may  pervert  into  an  engine  of 
tyranny.  It  may  disregard  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
its  subjects,  and  degenerate  into  a  tool  for  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  unscrupulous  rulers.  It  may  seek  to  aggrandize 
factions,  instead  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  State,  too,  as  a  moral  person,  stands  in  rela- 
tions to  other  States,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be 
guilty  of  bad  faith,  of  inordinate  ambition,  of  covetousness, 
rapacity,  and  selfishness.  The  same  vices  which  degrade 
the  individual  among  his  fellows,  may  degrade  a  common- 
wealth among  surrounding  nations.  It  may  be  mean,  vora- 
cious, insolent,  extortionary.  It  may  cringe  to  the  strong, 
and  oppress  the  weak.  It  may  take  unworthy  advantages 
of  the  necessities  of  its  neighbors,  or  make  unworthy  con- 
cessions for  temporary  purposes.  The  same  laws  regulate, 
and  the  same  crimes  disfigure,  the  intercourse  of  States  with 
one  another,  which  obtain  in  the  case  of  individuals.  The 
political  relations  of  the  one  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
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social  relations  of  the  other.  The  same  standard  of  honor, 
of  integrity  and  magnanimity  which  is  incumbent  upon 
their  subjects,  is  equally  binding  upon  the  States  them- 
selves, and  character  ought  to  be  as  sacred  among  sovereign 
States  as  among  private  individuals. 

The  true  light,  therfore,  in  which  national  defects  and 
transgressions  should  be  contemplated,  is  formally  that  of 
sin  against  God.  Their  injustice  to  their  people  is  treach- 
ery to  Him,  and  their  failure  to  comprehend  or  to  seek  to 
fulfil  the  end  of  their  being,  is  contempt  of  the  Divine 
authority.  We  take  too  low  a  view,  when  we  regard  their 
errors  simply  as  impolitic ;  their  real  magnitude  and  enor- 
mity we  can  never  apprehend  until  we  see  them  in  the 
light  of  sins. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  notion  of  sin  has  not  the  hold 
which  it  should  have  of  the  public  conscience.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  State  by  the  same  canons 
of  responsibility  which  we  apply  to  individuals.  In  some 
way  or  other,  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  which  only  defines 
the  relation  of  a  State  to  earthly  tribunals,  afiects  our  views 
of  its  relations  to  God ;  and,  whilst  we  charge  it  with  errors, 
with  blunders,  with  unfaithfulness  to  its  trust,  and  deplore 
the  calamities  which  its  misconduct  brings  upon  its  subjects 
as  public  evils,  we  lose  sight  of  the  still  more  solemn  truth, 
that  these  aberrations  are  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and 
must  be  answered  for  at  the  bar  of  God.  The  moral  law 
is  one,  and  the  State  is  bound  to  do  its  duty,  under  the 
same  sanctions  which  pertain  to  the  individual.  When  the 
State  fails,  or  transgresses,  its  offences  are  equally  abomina- 
tions in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  clearly  idle  to  talk  of  national 
repentance,  without  the  consciousness  of  national  sin.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  I  would  impress  upon  you  in  every  form 
of  statement,  that  the  misconduct  of  the  State  is  rebellion 
against  God,  and  that  a  nation  which  comes  short  of  its 
destination,  and  is  fixithless  to  its  trust,  is  stained  with  sin 
of  the  most  malignant  dye.     God  may  endure  it  in  patience 
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for  a  season,  but  it  is  loathsome  and  abominable  in  His 
eyes,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  will  at  last  come.  Sin  must 
either  be  pardoned  or  punished,  confessed  and  forsaken, 
or  it  will  work  death.  Sin  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  Em- 
pire that  ever  flourished  and  fell.  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  have  paid  the  penalties  to  the  Divine  law.  The 
only  alternative  with  States,  as  with  their  subjects,  is,  repent 
or  perish.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  which,  as  a  Christian 
people,  we  should  endeavor  to  discharge  this  day,  is  to  con- 
fess our  national  sins  with  humility  and  penitence.  We 
should  endeavor  to  feel  their  magnitude  and  enormity,  not 
as  injuries  to  man,  but  as  offences  against  the  majesty  of 
God.  Our  language  should  be  that  of  David:  Against  Thee^ 
Thee  only,  have  we  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight. 

Another  errand  which  it  behooves  us  equally  to  prose- 
cute to-day  is,  to  seek  Divine  guidance  and  Divine  strength 
for  the  future.  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps, 
and  States  are  no  more  competent  than  individuals  to 
discharge  their  duties  without  the  grace  of  God.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  cherish  a  sense  of  our  dependence,  and  aspire 
to  the  distinction  of  that  happy  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  contemplate  our  civil  duties 
in  the  light  of  obedience  to  Him ;  and  when  they  are 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  worship,  they  are  likely  to  be 
performed  in  the  spirit  of  faithfulness.  If  we  are  truly 
penitent,  and  truly  sensible  of  our  dependence  upon  God ; 
if  it  is  the  reigning  desire  of  our  hearts  to  know  His  will, 
and  our  fixed  purpose,  in  reliance  on  His  strength,  to  do  it. 
He  may  give  us  an  answer  of  peace.  He  may  bring  light  out 
of  darkness,  and  extract  safety  from  danger. 

Having  indicated  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach 
God,  and  pointed  out  the  purposes  for  which  we  should  go, 
it  remains  that  we  apply  the  truth  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, by  signalizing  the  sins  which  it  behooves  us  to  con- 
fess, and  by  designating  the  blessings  which  it  behooves  us 
to  implore.     The  conscience  is  never  touched  by  vague 
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generalities ;  we  must  come  to  particulars ;  thus  and  thus 
hast  thou  done.  The  State  appears  as  a  penitent  this  day. 
She  has,  therefore,  sins  to  confess.  There  is  a  burden  upon 
her  heart  which  must  needs  be  relieved.  What  are  these 
sins  ?  What  is  this  burden  ?  The  completeness  of  our 
answer  to  these  questions  will  measure  the  extent  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  repentance. 

To  understand  our  sins,  we  must  look  at  ourselves  in  a 
double  light :  first,  as  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  people  of  these  United  States ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  as  a  particular  Commonwealth,  a  perfect 
State  in  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  are  members  of  this 
Confederacy  we  cannot  detach  ourselves  from  a  personal 
interest  in  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  whole  people ; 
and,  though  there  may  be  offences  in  which  we  have  had 
no  actual  participation,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
a  self-righteous  temper,  nor  to  employ  the  language  of 
recrimination  and  reproach.  The  spectacle  of  sin  is  always 
sad.  The  fall  of  none  should  be  contemplated  with  exul- 
tation or  with  triumph.  We  should  look  upon  the  errors 
o!f  our  brethren  with  pity  and  with  sorrow,  and,  as  Daniel 
confessed,  in  humility  and  contrition,  and  with  deep  com- 
miseration for  their  misery,  the  sins  of  his  people,  so  we 
should  endeavor  this  day  to  deplore  the  shortcomings  of 
our  common  country,  as  a  matter  of  personal  distress  to 
ourselves.  When  we  come  before  God,  we  should  endeavor 
to  contemplate  the  moral  aspects  of  the  country  in  the  light 
of  His  awful  holiness.  And  the  more  profoundly  we  are 
impressed  with  the  malignity  of  our  national  guilt,  the 
deeper  should  be  our  concern  for  the  transgressors  them- 
selves. Sinners  cannot  triumph  over  sinners.  Those 
whose  only  plea  is  mercy  to  themselves,  ought  not  to  be 
unmerciful  to  others.  Much  more  should  we  be  filled  with 
sorrow  when  the  sins  we  deplore  are  likely  to  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  great  nation.  To  behold  a  vast,  imperial  repub- 
lic, like  ours,  bequeathed  to  us  by  a  noble  ancestry,  conse- 
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crated  by  a  noble  history,  tbe  work  of  illustrious  statesmen 
and  patriots,  falling  a  prey  to  national  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption, is  enough  to  make  angels  weep,  and  should  wring 
from  our  hearts  tears  of  bitterness  and  blood.     The  sin  must 
be  enormous  where  the  punishment  is  so  fearful.     In  less 
than  a  century  we  have  spoiled  the  legacy  of  our  fathers.    A 
Christian  people,  with  Christian  institutions,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  have  not  lived  to  the  age  of  pagan 
Greece.     Surely,  God  has   a  controversy  with  us,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  inquire,  with  all  solemnity,  into  the  cause  of 
His  fierce  anger.     The  union,  which  our  fathers  designed 
to  be  perpetual,  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.    A  name  once 
dear  to  our  hearts,  has  become  intolerable  to  entire  States. 
Once  admired,  loved,  almost  adored,  as  the  citadel  and  safe- 
guard of  freedom,  it  has  become,  in  many  minds,  synonymous 
with  oppression,  with  treachery,  with  falsehood,  and  with 
violence.     The  government  to  which  we  once  invited  the 
victims  of  tyranny  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  under 
whose  ample  shield  we  gloried  in  promising  th^m  security 
and  protection — that  government  has  become  hateful  in 
the  very  regions  in  which  it  was   once  hailed  with  the 
greatest   loyalty.     Brother  has  risen  up  against  brother, 
State  against  State ;    angry  disputes  and   bitter  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  abound,  and  the  country  stands 
upon  the  very  brink  of  revolution.     Surely,  it  is  time  to 
come  to  ourselves;  to  look  our  follies  and  our  wickednesses 
in  the  face ;  time  for  every  patriot  to  rend  his  garments, 
cover  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  come  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord.     Let  us  deal  faithfully  this  day;  let  us  survey 
the  sins  of  the    land,  not  to  accuse    one  another,  but  to 
humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 

1.  To  appreciate  the  sins  which  attach  to  us  in  our  unity 
as  a  confederated  people,  we  must  advert  for  a  moment  to 
the  peculiar  structure  of  our  government.  When  we  came 
out  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  we 
were  separate  and  independent  States.     Each  was  sovereign 
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— that  is,  completely  a  nation  in  itself;  but  our  fathers 
looked  around  them,  and  saw  that  the  grounds  of  unity 
.  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  elements  of  diversity.  The 
people  were  of  one  blood,  one  language,  one  religion. 
They  were,  in  short,  one  race.  They  surveyed  the  conti- 
nent from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  and  its  geog- 
raphy indicated  that  it  ought  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
united  population.  While  there  were  differences  in  soil, 
climate,  and  productions,  that  would  naturally  develope 
different  types  of  industry,  and  give  rise  to  different  forms 
of  interest,  there  were  great  connecting  bonds  in  the? 
mighty  rivers  which  traversed  the  country,  that  as  clearly 
signified  that  the  diversity  was  not  inconsistent  with  unity. 
The  problem,  accordingly,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors undertook  to  solve  was,  to  harmonize  this  diversity  with 
unity  ;  to  make  the  people,  who  were  already  many,  at  the 
same  time,  one.  One  nation,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
they  could  never  become;  that  would  be  to  absorb  the 
diversity  in  unity.  Many  nations,  in  all  the  relations  of 
sovereign  States,  they  could  not  be ;  that  would  be  to 
abolish  the  unity  altogether.  The  problem  was  solved 
by  a  happy  application  of  the  federal  principle.  The 
diversity  existed  already  in  the  many  States  which  had  just 
achieved  their  independence.  These  many  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  formed  an  alliance,  which 
cemented  them  together  in  one  body  politic.  This  alliance 
was,  in  its  principle,  a  treaty,  and  in  its  result,  a  govern- 
ment. In  its  principle  it  was  a  treaty,  because  it  was  a 
compact  among  sovereigns.  In  its  result  it  was  a  govern- 
ment, because  it  created  organs  of  political  power  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  acted  immediately  upon  the  people 
of  all  the  States,  without  the  formal  ratification  of  their  own 
Legislatures,  and  in  all  foreign  relations  stood  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  common  sovereignty.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  authority  of  federal  legislation 
y^    is  the  consent  of  the  confederating  States.     The  laws  of 
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Congress  bind  me,  only  because  Soutb  Carolina  has  con- 
sented that  I  should  be  bound.  The  rights  of  Congress 
are  only  the  concessions  of  the  sovereign  States.  This  will 
appear  from  a  moment's  reflection.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
States  might  have  required  that  no  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  of  force  within  their  own  borders, 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  their  own  Legislatures.  In 
that  case,  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  obedience.  The  diificnlties  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  be  enumerated,  but  how 
were  these  difficulties  to  be  avoided?  By  surrendering  the 
principle  on  which  the  authority  of  Congress  depended,  or 
by  changing  the  mode  of  its  application  ?  To  have  surren- 
dered the  principle  would  have  been  to  abjure  their  own 
sovereignty.  There  was  evidently,  then,  only  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  its  application.  That  change  consisted  in  defin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  consent  might  be  presumed 
beforehand.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
grants  of  power  to  Congress,  is  only  a  device  by  which  a 
general  description  is  given,  in  advance,  of  the  kind  of  legis- 
tion  that  each  State  will  allow  to  be  obligatory  on  its  own 
people.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  really 
anticipations  of  the  concurrence  of  the  States.  They  are 
formal  declarations  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  that  within 
such  and  such  limits,  you  have  our  consent  to  bind  our 
people.  In  this  way  our  fathers  organized  a  government 
that  united  us  for  all  common  purposes,  and  left  us  in  our 
original  diversity  to  prosecute  our  separate  and  local  inter- 
ests. Congress  is,  therefore,  only  the  creature  of  the  States, 
and  acts  only  through  them.  It  is  their  consent,  their 
treaty,  which  gives  to  its  enactments  the  validity  of  law. 
As  the  Federal  Legislature  was  clearly  designed  to  realize 
the  unity  of  the  people,  its  powers  are  restricted,  from  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case,  to  those  points  in  which  all  the 
States  have  a  common  interest.  The  creature  of  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  contracting  parties  were  all  equal,  it  is  mani- 
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festly  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the  States.  It  is 
an  agent,  and  not  a  principal. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  preeminently  a  government  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  good  faith. 
It  requires  the  sternest  integrity  to  work  it.  Its  very  life- 
blood  is  honor.  IS'ow,  there  are  two  respects  in  which  it 
may  fatally  err.  In  the  first  place.  Congress  may  transcend 
its  powers,  and  thus  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  of 
disloyalty  to  its  own  masters.  It  may  presume  upon  the 
consent  of  the  States,  where  no  consent  has  been  given. 
It  may  forget  that  it  is  a  servant,  and  aspire  to  be  lord.  It 
may  forget  that  it  is  an  agent,  and  arrogate  to  itself  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  principal.  When  it  surveys  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  amount  of  its  patronage,  and 
the  weight  of  its  influence  abroad,  it  may  become  dazzled 
with  the  contemplation  of  its  own  greatness,  and  attribute 
to  itself  the  light  that  is  reflected  upon  it.  Its  one  people 
it  may  construe  into  one  nation,  and,  unmindful  of  its  ori- 
gin, treat  the  sovereignties  which  created  it  as  dependent 
provinces.  Treating  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  for- 
eign Powers,  it  may  insensibly  ascribe  to  itself  the  autho- 
rity of  Kings  and  Emperors.  All  this  is  conceivable  ;  to 
some  extent  it  is  inevitable,  unless  the  most  scrupulous 
integrity  should  reign  in  the  Federal  Councils.  But  to 
sin  in  any  of  these  respects  is  fraud,  and  fraud  connected 
with  treason.  In  the  next  place,  the  States  may  break 
faith  with  one  another.  They  may  refuse  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.  They  may  pervert  the  Federal  authorities 
to  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  and  sectional  ends.  They 
may  undertake  to  make  their  common  agent  the  minister 
of  partial  advantages,  or  they  may  use  lawful  powers  for 
unlawful  purposes.  Here,  too,  in  the  relation  of  the  States 
to  each  other,  is  wide  scope  for  fraud. 

In  one,  or  in  both  these  directions,  we  may  look  for 
instances  of  national  transgression ;  and  on  this  day,  we 
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should  solemnly  review  the  history  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  our  consciences  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  Perfidy,  under  all  circumstances,  is  an  aggravated 
sin  ;  but  when  it  brings  in  its  train  the  destruction  of 
institutions  which  have  been  the  hope  and  admiration  of 
the  world  ;  when  it  subverts  the  foundations  of  a  great 
empire,  scattering  the  seeds  of  dissension,  bitterness  and 
strife  ;  when  it  arms  house  against  house,  and  State  against 
State,  and  converts  a  happy  union  into  a  scene  of  implaca- 
ble and  deadly  feuds,  language  is  hardly  competent  to 
describe  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  The  fraud  which 
makes  our  government  a  failure,  must  darken  the  prospects 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  No  polity  can  be  devised 
which  shall  perpetuate  freedom  among  a  people  that  are 
dead  to  honor  and  integrity.  Liberty  and  virtue  are  twin 
sisters,  and  the  best  fabric  in  the  world,  however  ingen- 
iously framed,  and  curiously  balanced,  can  be  no  security 
against  the  corroding  infiuences  of  bad  faith.  Perfidy  is 
always  weakness  ;  and  a  government  whose  basis  is  the 
faith  of  treaties,  must  inevitably  perish  before  it.  The 
combination  of  the  federal  principle  with  the  sovereignty 
of  States,  is  the  only  principle  which  can  maintain  free 
institutions  upon  a  broad  scale.  This  combination  can 
secure  freedom  to  a  continent ;  it  might  even  govern  the 
world.  The  day  of  small  States  is  passed,  and  as  the 
federal  principle  is  the  only  one  which  can  guarantee 
freedom  to  extensive  territories,  the  federal  principle 
must  constitute  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
the  glory  of  this  country  to  have  first  applied  it  to 
the  formation  of  an  efi'ective  government,  and,  had 
WG  been  faithful  to  our  trust,  a  destiny  was  before  us  which 
it  has  never  been  the  lot  of  any  people  to  inherit.  It  was 
ours  to  redeem  this  continent,  to  spread  freedom,  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  through  the  whole  length  of  the  land. 
Geographically  placed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  we  were, 
in  some  sense,  the  representatives  of  the  human  race.     The 
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fortunes  of  the  world  were  in  our  hand.  We  were  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  was  intended  to  shine  upon 
every  people  and  upon  every  land.  To  forego  this  destiny, 
to  forfeit  this  inheritance,  and  that  through  had  faith,  is  an 
enormity  of  treason  equalled  only  by  the  treachery  of '  a 
Judas,  who  betrayed  his  master  with  a  kiss.  Favored  as 
we  have  been,  we  can  expect  to  perish  by  no  common 
death.  The  judgment  lingers  not,  and  the  damnation 
slumbers  not,  of  the  reprobates  and  traitors,  who,  for  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  have  sapped  the  pillars  and 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  stateliest  temple  of 
liberty  the  world  ever  beheld.  Rebellion  against  God,  and 
treason  to  man,  are  combined  in  the  perfidy.  The  inno- 
cent may  be  spared,  as  Lot  was  delivered  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom;  l)ut  the  guilty  must  perish  with  an  aggra- 
vated doom.  The  first  instances  of  transgression  may  seem 
slight  and  insignificant,  but  when  they  strike  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  faith,  like  a  puncture  of  tne  heart,  they  strike 
at  the  root  of  our  national  life.  The  Union  was  conceived 
in  plighted  faith,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  com- 
plete redemption  of  the  pledge.  The  moment  faith  is 
broken,  the  Union  is  dissolved.  Entertaining  these  views  of 
the  radical  relations  of  good  faith  to  the  success  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  government,  I  would  impress  upon  the  country 
the  flagrant  iniquity  of  dealing  loosely  with  its  covenants. 
It  is  here  that  our  dangers  are  concentrated,  and  here  we 
should  look  for  the  sins  that  have  provoked  the  judgments 
of  God.  Here  is  the  secret  of  our  bitter  strifes,  our  furious 
contention,  our  deadly  animosities ;  and,  should  this  Gov- 
ernment be  destined  to  fall,  the  epitaph  which  may  be  writ- 
ten on  its  tomb,  is  a  memorial  of  broken  faith. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  general,  and  designed  to 
bring  no  railing  accusation  against  any  section  of  the 
country,  but  to  excite  every  part  of  it  to  a  faithful  review 
of  its  dealings  under  the  Constitution.  There  is  one  sub- 
ject, however,  in  relation  to  which  the  non-slaveholding 
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States  have  not  only  broken  faith,  but  have  justified  their 
course  upon  the  plea  of  conscience.  We  allude  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  They  have  been  reluctant  to  open  the 
Territories  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  have  refused 
to  restore  fugitives  to  their  masters,  and  have  vindicated 
themselves  from  blame  by  appealing  to  a  higher  law  than 
the  compacts  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  a  higher  law,  prop- 
erly interpreted  and  applied,  we  are  far  from  repudiating. 
God  is  greater  than  man,  and  no  human  covenants  can  set 
aside  or  annul  the  supreme  obligations  of  His  will.  But, 
in  the  present  case,  the  plea  is  improperly  applied.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  countenance  slavery  by  restoring  fugitives  to 
their  masters,  or  by  permitting  it  to  enter  into  the  Territo- 
ries, then  the  true  method  is  to  abrogate  the  contract  which 
requires  both.  We  repent  of  sin  by  forsaking  it,  and  the 
only  way  to  undo  a  wicked  bargain  is  to  cancel  it.  If  the 
non-slaveholding  States  cannot  in  conscience  redeem  their 
faith,  they  are  bound  in  honor  to  take  back  their  pledges, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  to  release  their  confed- 
erates from  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  ITo  other 
course  can  they  pursue  without  sin.  To  swear  to  observe 
the  Constitution,  when  the  Constitution  binds  them  to  do 
what  they  believe  to  be  wicked,  is  an  oath  which,  whether 
broken  or  kept,  cannot  be  taken  without  dishonor.  To 
keep  it,  is  to  violate  the  conscience  in  the  unlawful  article. 
To  break  it,  is  to  be  guilty  of  perjury.  The  only  escape 
from  this  dilemma  is,  not  to  take  it  at  all. 

But,  in  truth,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  slavery  is 
immoral,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  oath  to  observe  the 
Constitution.  The  responsibility  of  slavery  is  not  upon 
the  non-slaveholding  States.  It  is  not  created  by  their  laws, 
but  by  the  laws  of  the  slaveholdiiig  States;  and  all  they  do 
in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  from  his  master,  is  to  remand 
him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  from  which  he  has 
escaped.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  laws  themselves.     They  are  simply  required 
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to  say  that  the  accident  of  being  on  their  soil  shall  not  dis- 
solve the  relation  between  a  subject  and  its  government. 
The  treaty  existing  among  the  States,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  is  precisely  analogous  to  a  treaty  among  foreign 
nations,  requiring  the  surrender  of  criminals  that  have  fled 
from  justice.  The  country  surrendering  passes  no  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  leaves  the  whole  of 
the  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  the  country  claiming  juris- 
diction. All  that  it  does  is  not  to  interpose  and  arrest  the 
operation  of  those  laws.  Surely,  there  is  nothing  unright- 
eous in  this;  nothing  unrighteous  in  refusing  to  screen  a 
man  from  the  authority  of  the  code  under  which  Provi- 
dence has  cast  his  lot.  There  is  no  obligation  to  do  it 
without  a  treaty  ;  but  there  is  nothing  inherently  unlawful 
in  making  such  a  treaty,  and  in  strictly  adhering  to  it  when 
made.  The  plea  of  conscience  proceeds  from  a  palpable 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  plea  is  still  more  flagrantly  inadequate  when  applied 
to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories.  All  the 
States  have  confessedly  an  equal  right  of  property  in  them. 
They  are  a  joint  possession.  The  citizens  of  any  State 
may  go  there  and  take  up  their  abode,  and,  without  express 
contract  to  the  contrary  among  the  proprietors,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  observe  the  customs  of  their  own  States.  It  is  as 
if  the  land  were  distributed,  and  each  State  had  a  part.  In 
that  case,  each  State  would  evidently  put  its  part  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  laws.  The  joint  possession,  to  the 
extent  of  the  partnership,  places  the  Territory  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  laws  of  all  the  States.  One  has  no  more 
right  to  introduce  its  peculiarities  than  another,  and  with- 
out positive  contract  the  pecuharities  of  none  can  be 
excluded.  The  case  is  as  if  a  Christian  and  a  Pagan  people 
should  acquire  a  common  territory.  Would  it  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Christian  people,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive 
stipulation,  to  say  to  their  Pagan  neighbors.  You  shall  not 
bring  your  idols  into  this  land  ?    You  may  come  yourselves, 
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but  you  come  only  on  condition  that  you  renounce  your 
worship  ?  If  there  is  any  wrong,  it  is  in  making  the  treaty 
at  first;  but  if  Christians  and  Pagans  can  enter  into  treaties 
at  all,  there  is  no  crime  in  observing  them.  If  they  can 
lawfully  acquire  joint  possession  of  a  soil,  the  Pagan  has 
as  much  right  to  introduce  his  idols  as  the  Christian  his 
purer  worship.  In  respect  to  the  question  of  slavery,  if 
there  is  wrong  any  where,  it  is  in  the  union  of  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States  in  one  confederacy;  but,  being 
confederate,  there  can  be  no  just  scruple  as  to  the  fulfillment 
of  their  contracts.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  I^orth 
sanctions  slavery  by  doing  justice  to  the  South.  It  leaves 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  institution  where  God  has 
placed  it,  among  the  people  of  the  South  themselves.  We 
do  not  ask  the  North  to  introduce  it  upon  theirji)wn  soil;  we 
do  not  ask  them  to  approve  it;  we  do  not  ask  fhem  to 
speak  a  single  word  in  its  defence ;  we  only  ask  them  to 
execute  in  good  faith  the  contract  which  has  been  solemnly 
ratified  betwixt  us.  We  ask  them  not  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  own  laws  over  our  own  subjects,  nor 
with  the  free  use  of  our  own  property  upon  our  own  soil. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  pretensions,  and  when 
these  reasonable  demands  are  met  by  the  plea  of  conscience 
and  the  authority  of  a  higher  law,  they  must  pardon  our 
dullness,  if  we  cannot  understand  that  delicate  sensibility 
to  honor  which  makes  no  scruple  of  an  oath  that  it  does 
not  mean  to  observe,  and  holds  to  the  profit,  without  ful- 
filling the  conditions,  of  the  contract.  When  they  ask  to 
be  released  from  their  engagements,  and,  in  token  of  their 
sincerity,  are  willing  to  release  us  from  ours ;  when  they 
are  willing  to  abandon  the  Union  rather  than  ensnare  their 
consciences;  when  they  abhor  the  wages,  as  sincerely  as  the 
deeds,  of  unrighteousness — then,  and  not  till  then,  they  may 
expect  their  plea  to  be  admitted. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  shall  find   ample   ground   of 
humiliation,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  organs 
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of  Government  have  been  perverted  from  their  real  design, 
and  changed  in  their  essential  character.  All  our  institu- 
tions are  representative.  We  legislate  by  parliaments,  we 
judge  by  courts,  and  we  execute  by  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  people  in  their  collective  capacity  do 
nothing  but  choose  their  representatives.  They  enact  no 
laws ;  they  conduct  no  trials ;  they  execute  no  sentences. 
Now,  what  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  representative  assem- 
bly ?  Is  it  to  give  expression  to  the  popular  will  ?  Is  it  to 
find  out  and  do  what  the  people,  if  assembled  in  mass,  would 
do  ?  Is  it  simply  a  contrivance  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  large  convocations,  and  bound  to  seek  the  same  results 
which  these  convocations  would  be  likely  to  effect?  This 
doctrine  I  utterly  and  absolutely  deny.  Representatives 
are  appointed,  not  to  ascertain  what  the  will  of  the  people 
actually  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  people  are  not 
permitted  to  legislate  en  masse,  because  their  passions  and 
caprices  are  likely  to  prove  stronger  than  reason  and  truth. 
Representation  is  a  check  upon  themselves.  Every  State 
is  bound  to  realize  the  idea  of  justice.  This  requires  calm 
deliberation  and  sober  thought.  To  provide  for  this  delib- 
eration, to  protect  themselves  from  their  own  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  to  cause  the  voice  of  reason  to  be  heard, 
they  retire  from  the  scene,  and  leave  the  inquiry  and  decis- 
ion of  their  duty  to  chosen  men,  in  whose  wisdom  they 
have  confidence.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  parliamentary 
government.  Courts  are  appointed  to  interpret  the  law, 
and  officers  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  courts,  in  order 
that  justice  and  not  passion  may  rule  in  every  trial.  The 
supremacy  of  reason  and  justice  is  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  order.  Contemplated  in  this  light,  parliamentary 
government  is  the  most  perfect  under  heaven.  It  avoids 
equally  the  extremes  of  the  despotism  of  a  single  will, 
which  is  sure  to  terminate  in  tyranny,  and  of  the  still  more 
hateful  despotism  of  mobs,  which  is  sure  to  terminate  in 
anarchy.     It  gives  rise  to  a  free  commonwealth.     It  aims 
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at  the  true  and  right,  and  truth  and  rectitude  are  the  safe- 
guards of  freedom.  Such  is  the  genius  of  our  own  institu- 
tions. But  how  has  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine 
gold  changed !  Has  the  Congress  of  these  United  States 
fulfilled  its  high  idea  ?  Called  together  to  deliberate,  to 
discuss,  to  inquire  after  truth;  bound  to  listen  to  no  voice 
but  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  justice — has  it  always  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  gravity,  decorum,  and  candor,  which 
we  expect  to  behold  in  the  Senate  of  a  free  people  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  when  gold  has  usurped  the  authority  of  truth, 
when  votes  have  been  bought  and  sold,  and  the  interests  of 
a  faction  allowed  to  outweigh  the  rights  and  interests  of  a 
whole  people  ?  What  shall  we  say,  when  blows  have  taken 
the  place  of  argument,  and  our  halls  of  legislation  have 
been  converted  into  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  fierce 
gladiators  ?  What  shall  we  say,  when,  instead  of  the  lan- 
guage of  calm  deliberation,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  vituperation  and  abuse,  and, 
when  they  have  exhausted  the  dialect  of  Billingsgate,  have 
rushed  upon  each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers,  or  with 
the  fury  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan  ?  The  ofience  is  rank,  and 
smells  to  heaven.  Such  an  awful  prostitution  of  high 
functions  can  not  take  place  with  impunity.  The  hall  which 
should  have  inscribed  upon  its  portals  the  scene  of  wisdom 
and  of  high  debate,  cannot  become  a  den  of  robbers,  or  a 
rendezvous  for  bullies  and  hectors,  without  provoking  the 
just  judgments  of  God.  It  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be 
for  a  lamentation,  that  the  Federal  Legislature,  which  ought 
to  have  been  a  model  of  refined,  impartial  and  courteous 
debate — a  model  to  which  we  could  always  point  with  an 
honest  pride,  has  made  itself  a  scandal  to  a  civilized  people. 
The  day  of  reckoning  was  obliged  to  come.  The  country 
is  brought  to  the  brink  of  dissolution. 

The  corruption  is  of  the  same  kind  when  the  tribunals 
of  the  law  are  set  aside,  and  mobs  usurp  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts.     There  may  be  occasions  when  the  estab- 
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lished  order  is  unable  to  check  a  threatening  evil.  In  such 
cases,  the  necessities  of  self-defence  may  justify  society  in 
falling  back  upon  its  primordial  rights.  But  these  occa- 
sions are  rare.  Eut  when  society  assumes,  without  necessity, 
the  functions  of  judges  and  magistrates,  it  is  guilty  of  an 
albuse  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  end  in  anarchy.  There 
only  is  security  where  the  law  is  supreme ;  and  the  worst 
of  all  social  evils  is  where  the  populace  is  stronger  than  the 
law — where  the  sentence  of  courts  is  annulled  by  the  phren- 
zy  of  mobs,  and  the  officers  of  justice  are  insulted  and 
restrained  in  the  execution  of  their  functions. 

In  these  respects,  all  of  which  resolve  themselves  into  the 
abuse  of  the  representative  principle,  we  have  national  sins 
to  confess.  We  have  poisoned  the  springs  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  have  given  to  faction  what  is  due  to  truth.  We 
have  dethroned  reason  and  justice,  and  made  our  legisla- 
tion a  miserable  scramble  for  the  interests  of  sections  and 
parties.  We  have  deified  the  people,  makings  their  will,  as 
will,  and  not  as  reasonable  and  right,  the  supreme  law ;  and 
they,  in  turn,  have  deified  themselves,  by  assuming  all  the 
attributes  of  government,  and  exercising  unlimited  domin- 
ion. They  have  become  at  once  legislators,  judges,  juries, 
and  executioners.  The  last  form  of  evil  has  been  only 
occasional,  but  unless  checked  and  repressed,  it  may 
strengthen  and  expand.  In  proportion  as  it  increases, 
reverence  for  law  and  for  the  forms  of  law  loses  its  power. 
The  tendency  to  sink  our  institutions  into  a  pure  demo- 
cracy has  been  steadily  growing.  We  are  rapidly  losing 
even  the  notion  of  a  representative,  by  merging  it  into  that 
of  a  deputy  ;  and  it  is  but  the  natural  product  of  this  error, 
that  Congress  should  be  the  battle-ground  of  conflicting 
wills,  and  that  its  sole  inquiry  should  become :  what  says 
the  voice  of  the  majority  ?     Vox  populi,  vox  Dei. 

I  have  said,  I  think,  enough  to  show  that  in  our  federal 
relations  we  have  reason  to  be  humbled  in  the  presence  of 
God.     Our  Government  is  a  noble  one.     Human  wisdom 
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could  not  have  devised  a  better.  "Witli  all  our  unfaithful- 
ness it  has  made  us  great  and  prosperous.  It  has  won  for 
us  the  homage  and  respect  of  the  world  ;  and  had  we  heen 
faithful  to  its  principles,  the  blessings  it  has  already  con- 
ferred upon  us  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  its  triumphs. 
Could  we  continue  a  united  people,  united  in  heart  as  well 
as  in  form  ;  could  the  government  be  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  real  genius  of  our  federal  and  representative  in- 
stitutions, imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  scene  of 
prosperity,  influence  and  glory  which  would  dawn  upon 
our  children  a  hundred  years  hence.  When  we  contem- 
plate what  we  might  become,  and  then  look  at  the  prospect 
which  is  now  before  us,  we  have  reason  to  put  our  hands 
on  our  mouths,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  to  exclaim  : 
God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners  !  Let  us  weep  for  the  country. 
Let  us  confess  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people. 
God  may  hear  the  cry  of  the  penitent,  and  say  to  them,  as 
He  said  to  Moses,  when  he  deplored  the  sins  of  his  people, 
/  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 

3.  There  are  other  forms  of  sin  which,  though  not  national 
in  the  sense  that  they  pertain  to  the  administration  of  the 
government,  are  national  in  the  sense  that  they  are  widely 
diff'used  among  the  people  :  they  enter  into  the  grounds  of 
the  Divine  controversy  with  us  ;  and,  if  not  repented  of  and 
forsaken,  must  end  in  national  calamities.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  sin  of  profaneness.  The  name  of  God 
is  constantly  on  our  lips,  and  if  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  used  were  any  sign  of  religion,  ours  might  pass  for  the 
most  devout  people  under  heaven.  We  introduce  it  into 
every  subject,  and  upon  all  occasions.  A  sentence  is  never 
complete  without  it.  If  we  are  earnest,  it  enlivens  our  dis- 
course ;  if  we  are  angry,  it  afibrds  a  vent  to  our  passions ; 
if  we  are  merry,  it  quickens  our  enjoyments,  and  if  we  are 
sad,  it  relieves  our  misery.  Like  those  particles  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  which  to  the  philologist  give  a  delicate  turn 
to  the  meaning,  but  which  to  the  common  reader  might  be 
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removed  without  being  missed,  the  name  of  God  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  people,  but  it  takes  a 
practised  ear  to  detect  the  shade  which  it  gives  to  the  sen- 
tence. Many  persons  would  be  dumb  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  profane.  The  only  words  which,  as  nimble 
servitors,  are  ready  to  obey  their  bidding,  are  the  names  of 
God  and  the  awful  terms  in  which  He  aDuounces  the  final 
doom  of  the  guilty.  These  are  their  vocabulary.  Judging 
from  the  discourse  which  he  is  likely  to  hear  in  the  streets, 
a  stranger  might  infer  that  the  name  was  all  that  we  had 
left  of  God ;  that  we  were  a  nation  of  atheists,  who  had  at 
last  discovered  that  He  was  only  a  word,  and,  determined  to 
make  reprisals  for  the  terrors  with  which  superstition  had 
clothed  Him,  we  were  degrading  even  the  name  by  the 
lowest  associations.  That  a  puny  mortal  should  thus  trifle 
with  the  majesty  of  God,  and  make  a  jest  of  the  Divine 
judgments,  is  a  spectacle  which  may  well  astonish  the 
angels,  and  ought  to  confound  ourselves.  Devils  hate,  but 
they  dare  not  make  light  of  God.  It  is  only  here  upon 
earth,  where  the  patience  of  God  is  as  infinite  as  His  being, 
that  the  name  which  fills  heaven  with  reverence  and  hell 
with  terror  is  an  idle  word.  Profaneness  naturally  leads 
to  licentiousness,  by  dissolving  the  sentiment  of  reverence. 

Closely  connected  with  levity  in  the  use  of  the  Divine 
name,  is  the  profaneness  which  treats  with  contempt  the 
positive  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Here  the  government 
is  implicated  in  the  sin.  It  encourages  the  desecration  of 
the  Lord's  Day  by  the  companies  which  carry  its  mails. 
The  Sabbath,  as  an  external  institute,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  and  until  the  Christian  religion  is  disproved,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  set  aside,  no  government  on  earth  can 
annul  it  with  impunity. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  our  people  that  they  are  self- 
sufiicient  and  vainglorious,  to  a  degree  that  makes  them 
ridiculous.     They  love  to  boast,  and  they  love  to  sacrifice 
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to  their  own  drag  and  to  burn  incense  to  their  own  net. 
They  feel  themselves  competent  for  every  enterprise.  They 
can  scale  heaven,  weigh  the  earth,  and  measure  the  sea. 
Their  own  arms  and  their  own  right  hand  will  get  them  the 
victory  in  every  undertaking.  Even  the  style  of  their  con- 
versation is  grandiloquent.  The  hyperbole  is  their  fa- 
vorite figure,  and  the  superlative  their  favorite  degree 
of  comparison.  To  hear  their  self-laudations,  you  would 
never  dream  that  they  acknowledged  a  Providence,  or 
depended  on  any  superior  power.  All  this  is  the 
grossest  atheism.  The  consequence  of  this  self-sufficiency 
is  a  want  of  reverence  for  any  thing.  "We  honor  neither 
God  nor  the  king.  We  revile  our  rulers,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  with  as  little  compunction  as  we  profane  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  Nothing  is  great  but  ourselves.  It  is 
enough  to  indicate  these  types  of  sin,  without  dwelling 
upon  them.  The  important  thing  is  to  feel  that  they  are 
sins.  They  are  so  common  that  they  cease  to  impress  us, 
and  in  some  of  their  aspects  they  are  so  grotesque,  they 
provoke  a  smile  more  readily  than  a  tear. 

4.  Having  adverted  to  the  sins  which  belong  to  us  as 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  let  us  now  turn  to  those  which 
belong  to  us  as  a  particular  Commonwealth.  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  our  dealings  with  the  institution  which  has  pro- 
duced the  present  convulsions  of  the  country,  and  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  That  the  relation  betwixt  the  slave 
and  his  master  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God,  we 
have  long  since  settled.  Our  consciences  are  not  troubled, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  troubled,  on  this  score.  We  do 
not  hold  our  slaves  in  bondage  from  remorseless  considera- 
tions of  interest.  If  I  know  the  character  of  our  people,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say,  that  if  they  were  persuaded  of  the 
essential  immorality  of  slaverj^,  they  would  not  be  back- 
ward in  adopting  measures  for  the  ultimate  abatement  of 
the  evil.  We  cherish  the  institution,  not  from  avarice,  but 
from  principle.    We  look  upon  it  as  an  element  of  strength, 
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and  not  of  weakness,  and  confidently  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  nations  that  now  revile  us  would  gladly  change 
places  with  us.  In  its  last  analysis,  slavery  is  nothing  but 
an  organization  of  labor,  and  an  organization  by  virtue  of 
which  labor  and  capital  are  made  to  coincide.  Under  this 
scheme,  labor  can  never  be  without  employment,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  pledged  to  feed  and  clothe  it. 
Where  labor  is  free,  and  the  laborer  not  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  there  are  two  causes  constantly  at  work, 
which,  in  the  excessive  contrasts  they  produce,  must  end  in 
agrarian  revolutions  and  intolerable  distress.  The  first  is 
the  tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate.  Where  it  does  not 
include  the  laborer  as  a  part,  it  will  employ  only  that  labor 
which  will  yield  the  largest  returns.  It  looks  to  itself,  and 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer.  The  other  is  the  ten- 
dency of  population  to  outstrip  the  demands  for  employ- 
ment. The  multiplication  of  laborers  not  only  reduces 
wages  to  the  lowest  point,  but  leaves  multitudes  wholly 
unemployed.  While  the  capitalist  is  accumulating  his 
hoards,  rolling  in  afiluence  and  splendor,  thousands  that 
would  work  if  they  had  the  opportunity  are  doomed  to 
perish  of  hunger.  The  most  astonishing  contrasts  of  pov- 
erty and  riches  are  constantly  increasing.  Society  is  divided 
between  princes  and  beggars.  If  labor  is  left  free,  how  is 
this  condition  of  things  to  be  obviated  ?  The  government 
must  either  make  provision  to  support  people  in  idleness,  or 
it  must  arrest  the  law  of  population  and  keep  them  from 
being  born,  or  it  must  organize  labor.  Human  beings  can- 
not be  expected  to  starve.  There  is  a  point  at  which  they 
will  rise  in  desperation  against  a  social  order  which  dooms 
them  to  nakedness  and  famine,  whilst  their  lordly  neighbor 
is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day.  They  will  scorn  the  logic  which  makes  it  their 
duty  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Bread  they  must 
have,  and  bread  they  will  have,  though  all  the  distinctions 
of  property  have  to  be  abolished  to  provide  it.     The  govern- 
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ment,  therefore,  must  support  tlj^m,  or  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion is  inevitable.  But  shall  it  support  them  in  idleness  ? 
Will  thfe  poor,  who  have  to  work  for  their  living,  consent 
to  see  others  as  stout  and  able  as  themselves  clothed  and 
fed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  while  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin  ?  Will  not  this  be  to  give  a  premium  to  idle- 
ness ?  The  government,  then,  must  find  them  employment ; 
but  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  On  what  principle  shall  labor 
be  organized  so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  laborer  shall 
never  be  without  employment,  and  employment  adequate 
for  his  support  ?  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  as 
a  permanent  arrangement,  is  by  converting  the  laborer  into 
capital ;  that  is,  by  giving  the  employer  a  right  of  property 
in  the  labor  employed ;  in  other  words,  by  slavery.  The 
master  must  always  find  work  for  his  slave,  as  well  as  food 
and  raiment.  The  capital  of  the  country,  under  this  sys- 
tem, must  always  feed  and  clothe  the  country.  There  can 
be  no  pauperism,  and  no  temptations  to  agrarianism.  That 
non-slaveholding  States  will  eventually  have  to  organize 
labor,  and  to  introduce  something  so  like  to  slavery  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them,  or  to 
sufit'er  from  the  most  violent  and  disastrous  insurrections 
against  the  system  which  creates  and  perpetuates  their 
misery,  seems  to  be  as  certain  as  the  tendencies  in  the  laws 
of  capital  and  population  to  produce  the  extremes  of  pov- 
erty and  wealth.  We  do  not  envy  them  their  social  condi- 
tion. With  sanctimonious  complacency  they  may  affect  to 
despise  us,  and  to  shun  our  society  as  they  would  shun  the 
infection  of  a  plague.  They  may  say  to  us,  Stand  by — we 
are  holier  than  thou;  but  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come. 
As  long  as  the  demand  for  labor  transcends  the  supply,  all 
is  well :  capital  and  labor  are  mutual  friends,  and  the  coun- 
try grows  in  wealth  with  mushroom  rapidity.  But  when  it 
is  no  longer  capital  asking  for  labor,  but  labor  asking  for 
capital ;  when  it  is  no  longer  work  seeking  men,  but  men 
seeking  work — then  the  tables  are  turned,  and  unemployed 
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labor  and  selfish  capital  stand  face  to  face  in  deadly  hostil- 
ity. We  desire  to  see  no  such  state  of  things  among  our- 
selves, and  we  accept  as  a  good  and  mercifnl  constitution 
the  organization  of  labor  which  Providence  has  given  us 
in  slavery.  Like  every  human  arrangement,  it  is  liable  to 
abuse ;  but  in  its  idea,  and  in  its  ultimate  influence  upon 
the  social  system,  it  is  wise  and  beneficent.  We  see  in  it 
a  security  for  the  rights  of  property  and  a  safeguard  against 
pauperism  and  idleness,  which  our  traducers  may  yet  live 
to  wish  had  been  engrafted  upon  their  own  institutions. 
The  idle  declamation  about  degrading  men  to  the  condition 
of  chattels,  and  treating  them  as  cows,  oxen,  or  swine ;  the 
idea  that  they  are  regarded  as  tools  and  instruments,  and 
not  as  beings  possessed  of  immortal  souls,  betray  a  gross 
ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  relation.  Slavery  gives 
one  man  the  right  of  property  in  the  labor  of  another. 
The  property  of  man  in  man  is  only  the  property  of  man 
in  human  toil.  The  laborer  becomes  capital,  not  because 
he  is  a  thing,  but  because  he  is  the  exponent  of  a  presumed 
amount  of  labor.  This  is  the  radical  nation  of  the  system, 
and  all  legislation  upon  it  should  be  regulated  by  this  fun- 
damental idea. 

The  question  now  arises,  Have  we,  as  a  people  and  a 
State,  discharged  our  duty  to  our  slaves?  Is  there  not  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  in  some  cases  we  have  given  occasion 
to  the  calumnies  of  our  adversaries,  by  putting  the  defence 
of  slavery  upon  grounds  which  make  the  slave  a  diflferent 
kind  of  being  from  his  master?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  no 
light  matter  to  deny  the  common  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
The  consequences  are  much  graver  than  flippant  specu- 
lators about  the  diveraity  of  races  are  aware  of.  If  the 
African  is  not  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  he  has  no 
lot  nor  part  in  the  Gospel.  The  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ 
extends  only  to  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  with  Himself.  The  ground  of  His  right  to 
redeem  is  the  participation,  not  of  a  like,  but  of  a  common 
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nature.  Had  the  humanity  of  Jesus  been  miraculously 
created  apart  from  connection  with  the  human  race,  though 
it  might  in  all  respects  have  been  precisely  similar  to  ours, 
He  could  not,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  have  been  our 
Redeemer.  He  must  be  able  to  call  us  brethren  before  He 
can  impart  to  us  His  saving  grace.  No  Christian  man, 
therefore,  can  give  any  countenance  to  speculations  which 
trace  the  negro  to  any  other  parent  but  Adam.  If  he  is 
not  descended  from  Adam,  he  has  not  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  Jesus,  and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation.  Those  who  defend  slavery  upon  the 
plea  that  the  African  is  not  of  the  same  stock  with  our- 
selves, are  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  the  institution,  by  bring- 
ing it  into  conflict  with  the  dearest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
To  arm  the  religious  sentiment  against  it,  is  to  destroy  it. 
When  the  question  at  stake  is,  whether  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  can  be  saved,  we  want  some  thing  more  than 
deductions  from  doubtful  phenomena.  Nothing  but  the 
Word  of  God  can  justify  us  in  shutting  the  gates  of  mercy 
upon  any  portion  of  the  race.  The  science,  falsely  so 
called,  which  proffers  its  aid  upon  such  conditions,  is  such 
a  friend  to  slavery  as  Joab  to  Amasa,  who  met  him  with 
the  friendly  greeting,  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?  and 
stabbed  him  under  the  fifth  rib.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
such  speculations  have  not  sprung  from  slavery.  They 
were  not  invented  to  justify  it.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
infidelity,  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  science  has  been 
endeavoring  to  convict  Christianity  of  falsehood ;  and  it  is 
as  idle  to  charge  the  responsibility  of  the  doctrine  about 
the  diversity  of  species  upon  slaveholders,  as  to  load  them 
with  the  guilt  of  questioning  the  geological  accuracy  of 
Moses.  Both  are  assaults  of  infidel  science  upon  the 
records  of  our  faith,  and  both  have  found  their  warmest 
advocates  among  the  opponents  of  slavery.  Our  ofience 
has  been,  that  in  some  instances  we  have  accepted  and  con- 
verted into  a  plea,  the  conclusions  of  this  vaiu  deceit.    Let 
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us  see  to  it  that  we  give  our  revilers  no  handle  against  us ; 
above  all,  that  we  make  not  God  our  enemy.  Let  us  not 
repudiate  our  kindred  with  the  poor  brethren  whom  He 
has  scattered  among  us,  and  entrusted  to  our  guardianship 
and  care.  Let  us  receive  them  as  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh.  Let  us  recognize  them  as  having  the 
same  Father,  the  same  Eedeemer,  and  the  same  everlasting 
destiny. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  whether  we  have  ren- 
dered unto  our  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  Is 
our  legislation  in  all  respects  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
slavery?  Are  our  laws  such  that  we  can  heartily  approve 
them  in  the  presence  of  God  ?  Have  we  suflSciently  pro- 
tected the  person  of  the  slave  ?  Are  our  provisions  ade- 
quate for  giving  him  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  when  prose- 
cuted for  oflences  ?  Do  we  guard  as  we  should  his  family 
relations?  And,  above  all,  have  we  furnished  him  with 
proper  means  of  religious  instruction?  These  and  such 
questions  we  should  endeavor  to  answer  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  and  truth.  "We  have  come  before  the  Lord  as 
penitents.  The  people  whom  we  hold  in  bondage  are  the 
occasion  of  all  our  troubles.  We  have  been  provoked  by 
bitter  and  furious  assailants  to  deal  harshly  with  them,  and 
it  becomes  us  this  day  to  review  our  history,  and  the  history 
of  our  legislation,  in  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and  to  aban- 
don, with  ingenuous  sincerity,  whatever  our  consciences 
can  not  sanction.  Let  not  the  taunts  of  our  revilers  shake 
us  from  our  propriety.  Let  it  be  our  first  care  to  commend 
ourselves  to  God,  and,  if  He  be  for  us,  what  does  it  signify 
who  is  against  us  ?  Our  slaves  are  a  solemn  trust,  and 
while  we  have  a  right  to  use  and  direct  their  labor,  we  are 
bound  to  feed,  clothe  and  protect  them,  to  give  them  the 
comforts  of  this  life,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  hopes  of 
a  blessed  immortality.  They  are  moral  beings,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  culture  of  their  moral  nature  we  reap 
the  largest  reward  from  their  service.     The  relation  itself  is 
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moral,  and  in  the  tender  affections  and  endearing  sympathies 
it  evokes,  it  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  attractive 
graces  of  human  character.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  system,  slavery  is  a  school  of 
virtue,  and  no  class  of  men  have  furnished  sublimer  in- 
stances of  heroic  devotion  than  slaves  in  their  loyalty  and 
love  to  their  masters.  We  have  seen  them  rejoice  at  the 
cradle  of  the  infant,  and  weep  at  the  bier  of  the  dead;  and 
there  are  few  amongst  us,  perhaps,  who  have  not  drawn 
their  nourishment  from  their  generous  breasts.  Where  the 
relations  are  so  kindly,  there  is  every  motive  of  fidelity  on 
our  part.  Let  us  apply  with  unflinching  candor  the  golden 
rule  of  our  Saviour.  Have  we  rendered  to  our  slaves  what, 
if  we  were  in  their  circumstances,  we  should  think  it  right 
and  just  in  them  to  render  to  us.  We  are  not  bound  to 
render  unto  them  what  they  may  in  fact  desire.  Such  a 
rule  would  transmute  morality  into  arbitrary  caprice.  But 
we  are  bound  to  render  unto  them  what  they  have  a  right 
to  desire :  that  is,  we  are  bound  to  render  unto  them  that 
which  is  just  and  equal.  The  Saviour  requires  us  to  ex- 
change places,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  what  is  just 
and  equal,  free  from  the  benumbing  influences  which'  are 
likely  to  pervert  the  judgment  when  there  is  no  personal 
interest  in  the  decision.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  our  duty 
as  a  Commonwealth  to  develope  all  the  capabilities  of  good 
which  the  relation  of  slavery  contains.  They  have  never 
yet  been  fully  unfolded.  We  have  had  to  attend  so  much 
to  the  outer  defences,  that  we  have  not  been  in  a  condition 
to  give  full  play  to  the  energies  of  the  inward  life.  This 
is  the  problem  to  which  Christian  statesmen  should  here- 
after direct  their  efforts. 

5.  This  day  is  a  day  of  prayer,  as  well  as  of  humiliation 
and  confession.  There  are  blessings  w^hich  in  our  present 
circumstances  we  urgently  need,  and  we  should  make  them 
the  burden  of  importunate  supplications.  The  first  is  the 
grace  of  magnanimity,  that  our  moderation  may  be  known 
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unto  all  men.  By  moderation,  I  do  not  mean  tameness  and 
servility  of  spirit;  and  by  magnanimity,  I  do  not  mean  what 
Aristotle  seems  to  understand  by  it — a  consciousness  of 
worth  which  feels  itself  entitled  to  great  rewards.  The 
true  notion  of  it  is,  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  State,  and  an  humble  reliance  upon  God  to 
make  it  equal  to  every  occasion.  The  mind  that  feels  the 
responsibility  of  its  spiritual  endowments,  and  aims  at  the 
perfection  of  its  nature  in  the  consummation  of  an  end 
which  satisfies  the  fullness  of  its  being,  while  it  arrogates 
nothing  of  merit  to  itself,  but  ascribes  all  its  capacities  to 
the  unmerited  bounties  of  God ;  the  mind  that  is  conscious 
of  what  is  due  to  mind,  and  intent  upon  fulfilling  its  own 
idea — is  truly  great ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  pene- 
trated with  this  consciousness,  the  more  deeply  it  is  hum- 
bled under  the  conviction  of  its  manifold  shortcomings,  and 
the  more  earnest  in  its  cries  for  grace  to  enable  it  to  win 
the  prize.  To  know  our  true  place  in  the  universe, 
to  feel  that  we  are  possessed  of  noble  powers,  and 
that  we  are  bound  to  pursue  an  end  that  is  worthy  of 
them,  is  not  pride,  but  sobriety  of  judgment.  Pride 
emerges  when  we  attribute  to  ourselves  the  excellence  of 
our  gifts ;  when  we  cherish  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
self  sufliciency,  and  rob  God  of  the  glory  which  is  due  to 
His  bounty.  Humility  is  not  a  confession  that  mind  is 
intrinsically  little  :  it  is  only  the  conviction  of  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  God,  and  of  its  relative  nothingness  when 
compared  with  Him.  A  Commonwealth  is  magnanimous 
when  it  comprehends  the  vocation  of  a  State,  when  it  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  its  high  functions,  and  seeks  to  cherish  a 
spirit  in  harmony  with  the  great  moral  purposes  it  was 
ordained  to  execute.  A  magnanimous  State  can  not  be  the 
victim  of  petty  passions.  It  is  superior  to  rashness,  to 
revenge,  to  irritation,  and  caprice.  It  has  an  ideal  which 
it  aims  to  exemplify  ;  cultivates  a  mind  upon  a  level  with 
its  calling,  and,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
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presses  with  undeviating  step  to  the  goal  before  it.  It  is 
calm,  collected,  self-possessed,  resolved.  It  dares  do  all 
that  may  become  a  State.  It  will  attempt  nothing  more ; 
it  will  be  content  with  nothing  less.  That  we,  as  a  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  may  be  able  to  exhibit  this  spectacle  of  magna- 
nimity to  the  world;  that  we  may  command  its  admiration 
by  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  our  bearing,  even  though 
we  should  not  secure  its  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  our  policy; 
that  we  naay  make  all  men  see  and  feel  that  we  are  actuated 
by  principle,  and  not  by  passion,  should  be  a  subject  of  our 
fervent  supplications  this  day.  Wisdom  and  courage  are 
the  inspiration  of  God. 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  look  to  Him  to  raise  up  for 
us,  as  guides  and  leaders  in  the  present  emergency,  men  of 
counsel  and  understanding.  Statesmen  in  the  State,  as 
Apostles  in  the  Church,  are  special  ministers  of  God. 
They  arise  at  His  bidding,  and  execute  His  behests.  Moses 
and  Joshua,  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Washington,  were  anointed  and  commissioned  of  Heaven 
for  the  work  they  so  happily  performed.  To  construct  a 
Government  of  any  kind,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude ;  but  the  Government  of  a  free  people,  with  its  com- 
plicated checks  and  balances,  it  is  given  only  to  the  loftiest 
minds  to  be  able  to  conceive,  much  less  to  create.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, when  the  whole  country  needed  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  patriotic  statesmen,  it  is  now,  when,  under  the 
lead  of  demagogues,  factions  and  politicians,  we  have  cor- 
rupted every  principle  of  our  polity,  and  brought  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  brink  of  dissolution.  Ko  human  arm  is 
equal  to  the  crisis.  No  human  eye  can  penetrate  the  future. 
Our  only  help  is  in  God ;  from  Him  alone  cometh  our  sal- 
vation. The  highest  proof  of  patriotism  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  is  in  penitence  and  humility  to  seek  Hfs  favor, 
and  if  it  is  His  purpose  to  redeem  and  save  us,  in  answer 
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to  our  prayers,  He  will  cause  tlie  men  to  stand  forth,  and  the 
people  to  honor  and  accept  them  whom  He  has  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  us  through  the  wilderness.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  scrupulously  resist  every  influence  that  is 
unfriendly  to  the  influence  of  His  Spirit.  Let  us  mortify 
every  thought,  and  subdue  every  passion,  upon  which  we 
can  not  sincerely  invoke  His  blessing.  If  we  are  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire,  or  to  readjust  the  proportions 
of  the  old,  the  only  pledge  of  permanent  success  is  the 
Divine  favor.  Happy  is  that  people,  and  that  people  alone, 
whose  God  m  the  Lord. 

Finally,  let  us  pray  that  our  courage  may  be  equal  to 
every  emergency.  Even  though  our  cause  be  just,  and  our 
course  approved  of  Heaven,  our  path  to  victory  may  be 
through  a  baptism  of  blood.  Liberty  has  its  martyrs  and 
confessors,  as  well  as  religion.  The  oak  is  rooted  amid 
w^intry  storms.  Great  truths  come  to  us  at  great  cost,  and 
the  most  impressive  teachers  of  mankind  are  those  who  have 
sealed  their  lessons  with  their  blood.  Our  State  may  suffer; 
she  may  suffer  grievously ;  she  may  suffer  long :  Be  it  so  : 
we  shall  love  her  the  more  teuderly  and  the  more  intensely, 
the  more  bitterly  she  suffers.  It  does  not  follow,  even  if 
she  should  be  destined  to  fall,  that  her  course  was  wrong, 
or  her  sufferings  in  vain.  Thermopylae  was  lost,  but  the 
moral  power  of  Thermopylse  will  continue  as  long  as  valor 
and  freedom  have  a  friend,  and  reverence  for  law  is  one  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul.  Let  it  be  our 
great  concern  to  know  God's  will.  Let  right  and  duty  be 
our  watchword;  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  our  goal;  and, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  everlasting  strength,  we  shall 
achieve  a  name,  whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  that  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


VITAL  FORCE.— By  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.  D. 

By  the  term  vital  force,  I  would  convey  the  idea  of  ca- 
pacity for  action  and  endurance  on  the  pdrt  of  the  physical 
organization,  without  reference  to  the  activity  or  strength 
of  the  subject.  In  other  words,  a  passive  condition,  with 
great  susceptibility  of  sustaining  impressions,  but  not  man- 
ifested by  the  performance  of  acts.  We  might  have  an 
individual  with  giant  powers  of  body,  who  could  in  strength 
of  muscle  equal  the  combined  efforts  of  half  a  dozen  other 
men,  and  yet  either  of  them  possess  more  vital  force  than 
he  would  manifest.  To  illustrate :  let  the  strong  man  and 
his  inferior  be  subjected  to  fasting,  long  continued  fatigue, 
or  to  direct  depletion,  calculated  to  make  a  very  decided 
impression,  and  the  latter  may  exhibit  a  tolerance  which 
the  former  does  not,  owing  to  the  want  of  vital  force.  The 
weak  man  with  great  endurance  thus  outlives  the  strong 
man  who  is  readily  exhausted ;  and  this  element  of  differ- 
ence constitutes  the  feature  of  the  physical  organism  about 
which  our  inquiry  is  now  concerned.  It  is  in  many  respects 
obscure,  but  certainly  has  a  reality  which  is  appreciable, 
and  hence  proceeds  the  importance  of  investigating  closely 
all  the  data  connected  with  it.  If  all  were  clear  and  intel- 
ligible respecting  this  innate  force,  it  would  not  be  requisite 
to  make  any  researches  as  to  its  qualities^;  but  the  very 
circumstance  of  obscurity  which  seems  to  present  a  barrier 
to  progress,  is  the  prime  inducement  for  entering  zealously 
into  the  work,  with  a  view  to  obtain  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  we  never  entered  upon  any  undertaking  which 
was  not  fully  understood,  of  course  no  discovery  could  ever 
be  made.  The  explorer  who  has  a  reasonable  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  result  which  he  expects  to  attain,  is  as  truly 
useful  to  the  cause  of  science  as  he  who  reexamines  and 
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verifies  the  steps  by  which  some  great  good  has  been 
secured.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  deterred  from  entering 
a  field  of  investigation,  because  it  has  not  been  trodden 
before.  We  have  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter  under  consideration.  The  existence  of  this 
element  is  undoubted,  but  we  need  information  as  to  its 
modes  of  manifestation,  and  the  means  by  which  its  varia- 
tions may  be  detected.  These  are  the  practical  points  of 
most  consequence  involved  in  the  elucidation  of  the  obscu- 
rity of  vital  phenomena ;  and  while  we  observe  effects,  we 
may  be  able  to  deduce  the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 

The  subject  of  longevity  does  not  necessarily  come  under 
our  cognizance  in  this  inquiry,  and  yet  may  afford  some 
hints  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation.  Lord  Temple  re- 
marks, in  an  essay  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "  that 
the  common  ingredients  of  health  and  long  life  are  great 
temperance,  open  air,  easy  labor,  little  care,  simplicity  ot 
diet,  rather  fruits  and  plants  than  fiesh,  which  easier  cor- 
rupts, and  water,  which  preserves  the  radical  moisture  with- 
out too  much  increasing  the  radical  heat;  whence  sickness, 
decay,  and  death,  proceed  commonly  from  the  one  preying 
too  fast  upon  the  other,  and  at  length  wholly  extinguishing 
it."  "But  weaker  constitutions  may  last  as  long  as  the 
strong,  if  better  preserved  from  accidents;  and  for  one 
that  ends  by  mere  decay  of  nature  or  age,  millions  are 
intercepted  by  accidents  from  without  or  diseases  within, 
by  untimely  deaths  or  decays,  from  the  effects  of  excess 
and  luxury,  immoderate  repletion  or  exercise,  the  preying 
of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  by  long  passions  or  consum- 
ing cares,  as  well  as  those  accidents  which  are  called 
violent." 

What  was  observed  then  is  found  to  be  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  distinction  which  he  recognizes  between  the 
different  modes  of  living,  as  imparting  different  degrees  ot 
strength,  pertains  to  the  element  of  vital  force,  about  which 
we  are  now  concerned.     The  individual  who,  from  a  prop-r 
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erly  regulated  course  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  recreations 
of  body  and  mind,  gives  health  to  his  frame,  and  strength 
to  his  limbs,  and  buoyancy  to  his  spirits,  must  thereby  add 
to  his  vital  capacity,  and  v^ill  be  not  only  more  likely  to 
undergo  exposure  v^ithout  suffering,  but  w^ill  be  apt  to 
attain  to  greater  longevity  than  those  who  have  been  more 
tenderly  raised.  There  is  a  process  of  annealing  for  the 
human  frame,  by  which  it  is  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
life  ;  and  being  thus  less  liable  to  decay,  we  may  expect  it 
to  pass  through  more  of  those  accidents  without  injury,  and 
thus  reach  an  old  age  in  a  sound  condition. 

The  investigation  which  is  here  entered  upon  has  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  normal  powers  of  the  physical  organi- 
zation, but  to  its  capacities  under  the  influence  of  the  various 
agents  which  are  likely  to  operate  upon  mankind  in  differ- 
ent climates  and  under  different  modes  of  living,  as  well  as 
when  subjected  to  different  diseases.  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  the  same  disorder  may  not  affect  two  persons 
of  like  physical  development  to  an  equal  extent,  and  of 
course  those  of  unlike  organization  may  be  acted  upon 
very  differently.  But  each  will  manifest  a  certain  degree 
of  effect  from  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and  each  will 
sustain  a  depression  of  vital  force  by  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  which  will  impair  the  various  functions,  and  unfit 
the  individual  for  active  efforts  of  body  or  mind.  Such  we 
know  to  be  the  results  of  sickness,  and  what  we  wish  to 
know  is,  the  amount  of  this  innate  power  which  is  present 
tinder  the  attack  of  the  disease,  so  that  if  excessive  it  may 
be  reduced,  or  if  deficient  it  may  be  assisted,  or  still,  again, 
if  in  due  quantity,  it  may  be  undisturbed.  The  safe  policy  of 
letting  well  enough  alone,  is  the  most  difficult  proceeding 
in  the  experience  of  a  practitioner,  as  he  has  the  meddle- 
some prompting  of  lookers-on,  and  a  disposition  within  his 
own  breast  to  be  doing  something.  A  moral  heroism  is 
required  to  practice  masterly  inactivity  with  disease,  which 
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few  physicians  will  undertake  to  manifest  at  the  present 
day. 

The  diagnostic  indications  of  vital  force  in  the  human 
organization,  are  so  little  understood  as  to  make  the  data 
which  may  illustrate  this  department  of  physical  philosophy 
of  great  practical  consequence.  This  has  heen  a  source  of 
much  difi'erence  in  theory,  and  of  much  contrariety  in  prac- 
tice, amongst  the  most  prominent  men,  and  some  standard 
of  strength  in  health  and  disease  of  the  animal  structure, 
is  truly  a  desideratum  with  the  medical  profession.  The 
sthenic  and  asthenic  conditions  of  the  system  are  generally 
recognized;  hut  there  is  a  great  variety  of  intermediate 
degrees  of  strength,  which  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  investigation ;  and,  indeed,  the  symp- 
toms connected  with  the  extremes  of  either  kind  are  some- 
times involved  in  much  obscurity,  requiring  tentative  pro- 
cesses of  practice  prior  to  any  definite  or  efficient  measure 
of  treatment.  If  medical  men  have  to  draw  blood  to 
ascertain  whether  bleeding  is  indicated,  or  give  stimulants 
with  a  view  of  learning  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  system,  most  assuredly  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  knowledge  concerning  those  sthenoscopic  signs  which 
should  afford  the  true  basis  of  diagnosis.  That  such  has 
been  the  course  pursued  by  those  most  skilled  in  the  pro- 
fession, needs  no  proof  here,  and  that  the  results  have  been 
unfavorable  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
going  to  illustrate  that  the  course  is  contra-indicated ;  and 
just  so  much  injury  has  been  inflicted  as  we  have  proof 
against  the  continuance  of  the  tentative  measure.  If  blood 
has  been  drawn,  in  however  small  quantity,  and  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  bleeding  is  not  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  subject,  of  course  just  so  much  detriment  must 
ensue  as  the  extent  of  the  depletion.  And  again,  if  stim- 
ulants are  administered,  even  in  minute  portions,  and  in- 
duce the  conviction  that  farther  use  would  not  be  suited  to 
the  state  of  the  patient,  there  must  be  injury  from  the 
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quantity  already  taken,  to  the  extent  to  wWcli  its  effect  has 
been  observed.  Thus,  a  prejudicial  influence  is  likely  to 
ensue  whenever  measures  are  resorted  to  as  a  test  of  their 
further  use,  or  as  a  means  of  determining  their  fitness  to 
the  existing  uncertainty.  It  is,  consequently,  a  problem  of 
great  intricacy  to  be  solved.  That  there  is  derangement  of 
the  powers  of  the  organization  can  not  be  doubted,  and  yet 
what  is  the  special  nature  of  the  disturbance  we  are  unable 
to  determine  without  risking  further  injury.  Such  is  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  present  knowledge  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  human  system  places  the  practitioner  of  medicine ; 
and  it  is  with  a  hope  of  bringing  some  light  to  bear  on  this 
subject  that  our  views  are  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  others.  The  want  of  some  reliable  data  by  which  to 
determine  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  physical  organiza- 
tion, or  the  vital  force  of  the  system,  is  manifest  from  the 
works  which  have  been  written,  attributing,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  disorders  to  a  deficiency  of  power  or  debility,  and, 
on  the  other,  recognizing  over-action  or  excitement  as  the 
grand  indication  to  be  met.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
not  exhibited  such  a  tendency  to  extremes  in  either  direc- 
tion, but  the  most  acute  and  discriminating  have  thus  far 
failed  to  get  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  vital  capacities  of 
different  individuals,  and  they  are  equally  without  a  guide 
to  the  forces  or  powers  of  action  of  the  human  organization 
under  the  influence  of  disease.  A  subject  may  appear 
strong  when  the  vital  force  is  almost  extinct,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  may  appear  weak  when  there  is  an  over- 
powering influence  of  the  vital  energies ;  and  the  various 
grades  of  one  or  the  other,  constitute  a  wide  field  for  the 
study  of  this  new  and  attractive  science. 

A  number  of  elements  enter  into  this  investigation,  and, 
while  the  vital  phenomena  which  are  associated  with  the 
living  structure  come  under  our  cognizance,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  properties  of  electricity,  heat,  and  light,  in 
connection  with  the  human  body. 
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The  fascinating  experiments  of  Reiclienbach,  who  is  a 
matter-of-fact  philosopher,  prove  most  conclusively  that 
the  human  system,  under  some  forms  of  nervous  derange- 
ment, is  endowed  with  electrical  qualities  which  our  senses 
are  not  ordinarily  cognizant  of;  and  that  there  are  relations 
of  the  body  to  the  great  electrical  endowments  of  the  earth, 
which  render  certain  positions  with  reference  to  the  mag- 
netic poles  more  comfortable  than  others.  In  this  day  of 
electrical  influences,  it  will  not  be  viewed  as  extravagant 
to  state  that  every  human  frame  constitutes  an  electrical 
machine  of  more  or  less  potency,  as  the  vital  energy  is 
more  or  less  developed;  and  although  it  does  not  come 
within  our  province  now  to  elucidate  this  phase  of  organi- 
zation, it  must  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  indications  which 
are  to  give  us  a  clue  to  sthenoscopic  signs.  In  examining 
different  subjects  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease,  with  the 
aid  of  magnets  and  other  electrical  appliances,  the  infirm 
are  found  to  present  susceptibilities  to  the  influence  of 
other  bodies  which  are  very  remarkable  within  themselves, 
and  calculated  to  afford  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of 
measuring  the  vital  force  of  the  subject. 

The  energy  and  vigor  of  diflerent  persons  depends,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  their  relative  electrical  endow- 
ments; and  the  capacity  of  one  to  exercise  control  over 
another,  as  in  the  exhibitions  all  have  witnessed  in  illustra- 
tration  of  animal  magnetism,  cannot  be  set  aside  as  mere 
idle  trickery,  but  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  electrical  influences,  propagated  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  known  to 
be  YQvj  much  under  the  influence  of  electrical  currents, 
and  the  muscular  tissue  contracts  violently  under  similar 
circumstances;  so  that  we  must  infer  an  influence  of  a  less 
intense,  but  more  constant  kind  to  be  attended  with  modi- 
flcations  of  the  organization  through  each  day  and  night. 

The  idea  of  considering  the  relations  of  the  human  or- 
ganization to  heat  is  not  new,  and  yet  the  particular  appli- 
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cation  of  the  facts  whicli  is  here  proposed,  has  not  been 
made  heretofore.  All  know  that  in  fever  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  increased,  and  it  is  alike  familiar  to  all  who 
have  been  in  malarious  regions,  that  in  the  chill  of  inter- 
mittents  there  is  a  very  perceptible  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. Health  being  taken  as  the  normal  standard  of  tem- 
perature, we  may  with  propriety  regard  the  increase  of 
this  as  belonging  to  the  sthenic  state,  and  the  decrease  as 
resulting  from  an  asthenic  state  of  the  system.  Yet  we 
have  not  in  these  conditions  any  specific  reference  to  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  individual,  and  we  must  look  further 
for  an  index  to  the  powers  of  the  organism.  Those  changes 
in  the  lungs  which  generate  heat  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
ordinary  combustion,  but  there  results  from  this  chemi co- 
vital  process,  an  increment  of  power  to  the  general  organi- 
zation, by  the  propagation  of  heat  to  every  portion  of  the 
system.  Certain  articles  of  food  are  found  to  favor  the 
generation  of  heat  in  the  body,  and  such  are  resorted  to  in 
the  colder  climates  to  compensate  for  the  low  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  One  who  should  use  the 
vegetable  diet  suited  to  a  tropical  climate,  in  the  arctic 
region,  would  succumb  to  the  depressing  influence  of  cold 
much  sooner  than  another  who  employed  a  diet  of  greasy 
animal  food.  • 

Thus  the  heat-generating  elements  of  the  organization 
have  a  mutual  influence  in  modifying  the  vital  force  of  the 
subject,  and  the  considerations  of  internal  and  external 
temperature  of  the  body  are  important  features  of  this 
inquiry.  The  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  alternations  of 
temperature  through  the  day  and  night,  the  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heated  rooms  to  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the 
heated  condition  of  the  body  from  over-exertion  and  the 
chilling  eficct  of  suddenly  cooling  oflf,  all  have  an  influence 
on  the  healthy  development  of  mankind,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  vital 
force  of  the  organism. 
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If  we  take  n  plant  which  has  been  grown  in  a  hot-honse 
and  expose  it  with  one  which  has  been  grown  in  the  open 
air,  to  a  temperature  above  or  bel6w  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  former  will  be  destroyed,  while  the 
latter  may  not  be  in  the  least  injured.  One  has  derived  vital 
force  from  its  previous  gradual  accommodation  to  the  sur- 
rounding condition,  while  the  other,  though  more  luxuriant 
and  beautiful,  wants  that  stamina  which  is  requisite  to 
support  it  under  the  change  of  circumstances.  So  it  is  with 
men  and  women  who  have  been  kept  too  much  in  the  same 
state  of  protection  from  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 
They  may  look  well  and  feel  well,  but  they  will  not  bear 
the  ordeal  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  for  they  are  deficient  in 
that  power  which  belongs  to  healthy  development. 

In  reference  to  light,  the  organism  is  entirely  passive, 
and  yet  its  role  of  influence  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
"We  know  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  strength  of 
plants  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of  light  which 
they  receive  during  their  growth.  Let  a  twig  spring  up  in 
some  place  where  the  atmosphere  circulates  freely,  but  no 
light  can  reach  it,  and  it  proves  tender  and  weak,  com- 
pared with  one  of  the  same  stock  which  has  been  reared 
where  the  light  was  beaming  upon  it  daily.  Fruits  and 
garden  products  which  are  secluded  from  light  are  not  so 
large  or  well  flavored  as  those  raised  in  the  open  daylight. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  delicacy  and  want 
of  stamina  on  the  part  of  females  or  males  of  the  human 
race,  who  live  within  doors  and  rarely  see  or  feel  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  subject  may  be  engaged  in  active  labor, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  that  nerve  power  which  is  imparted 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  go  forth  in  the  light  of  day 
and  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  There  is  a  want  of 
color,  a  softness  of  skin,  and  a  flaccidity  of  fibre,  which 
characterizes  the  in-door  dweller;  and  this  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  ruddy  hues,  the  firm  texture,  and  the  compact 
limbs,  of  the  sturdy  husbandman.     "We  must,  therefore, 
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conclude  that  light  imparts  vital  force,  and  the  evidence  of 
such  experience  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  power 
of  the  system.  • 

In  an  article  in  the  "Sanatary  Eeview,"  of  London,  for 
April,  1858,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown,  it  is  remarked,  that  "Light 
is  requisite  to  the  color,  firmness,  strength,  and  vigor,  of 
the  body,  and  to  the  activity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  niind. 
The  more  abundant  the  light,  and  the  more  direct  that  it 
is  from  the  sun,  the  more  decidedly  are  these  good  effects 
experienced.  Light  that  is  reflected  has  diff'erent  properties 
from  that  which  is  direct.  The  actinic  properties  of  sun- 
light are  lost  by  reflection.  Thus,  light  that  is  reflected 
from  a  wall  has  but  little  value,  compared  with  that  which 
shines  into  a  room  direct  from  the  broad  face  of  heaven. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  then,  are  necessary  to  bodily 
and  mental  vigor." 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  salutary  effect  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  the  physical  organization,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  those  who  have  been  raised  in  situations  of  expo- 
sure to  the  light  of  day  with  those  who  have  passed  their 
lives  in  avocations  which  confine  them  within  doors ;  and 
to  carry  the  contrast  out,  let  the  farmer,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  till  the  soil  under  the  full  and  free  influence 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
collier  who  has  not  known  any  other  light  than  that  of  the 
dim  miner's  lamp,  but  who  has  exercised  every  portion  of 
his  frame  in  a  way  to  develope  the  muscles  and  impart 
energy  to  his  functions.  History  is  scarcely  required  to 
aid  common  sense  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmer  is  in  a  more  advantageous  position  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  and  the  element  of 
greatest  advantage  is  the  light  of  the  sun. 

We  quote  from  a  journal  of  the  day  the  following  im- 
portant observations : 

While  the  importance  of  pure  air  and  appropriate  exercise  to  the 
healthful  development  of  the  body  is  receiving,  in  some  quarters,  that 
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attention  which  it  justly  demands,  the  importance  of  light  as  a  sana- 
tory and  curative  agent  is  scarcely  thought  of.  In  genteel  life,  dark 
rooms  are  only  fashionable :  a  bleached  skin  is  deemed  the  perfection 
of  beauty ;  and  gloves  ana  veils  must  be  worn  out  of  doors,  lest  the 
sunlight  should  give  a  little  darker  hue  to  the  marble-like  tablet.  But 
plants  seek  the  sunlight,  and  without  it  become  pale  and  sickly;  and 
animals  need  it  no  less.  In  the  years  of  cholera,  it  was  invariably 
found  that  the  deaths  were  most  numerous  in  narrow  streets  and 
northern  exposures,  where  the  salutary  beams  of  light  had  seldom 
shed  their  genial  influence.  Scrofula,  and  similar  diseases,  are  found 
to  be  most  prevalent  in  poor  children  living  in  confined  and  dark 
streets;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air 
has  been  found  one  of  the  best  means  of  restoring  them  to  health. 
In  countries  where  little  covering  is  required  for  the  body,  cases  of 
natural  deformity  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  an  English  physiologist 
has  maintained,  with  a  great  array  of  facts  in  support  of  the  position, 
that  exposure  to  the  sunlight  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  regular 
conformation  of  the  body. 

If,  then,  the  light  of  day  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the 
human  form,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  construct  our  dwelling- 
houses,  our  schools,  our  workshops,  and  our  churches,  upon  principles 
that  will  allow  the  life-giving  clement  to  have  the  fullest  and  the 
freest  ingress,  and  to  admit  all  the  light  that  is  consistent  with  a 
suitable  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Air,  food,  exercise,  and  sleep,  are  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  health,  neither  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  nor 
can  they  be  lessened  beyond  certain  limits  with  safety.  If  we 
were  called  npon  to  determine  which  of  the  four  can  be  most 
abstracted  with  the  least  detriment  to  the  comfort  and  vigor 
of  the  individual,  it  would  present  a  nice  question  in  hygiene; 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  somewhat  into 
the  facts  which  are  available  on  this  subject.  Some  have 
houses  so  constructed  as  to  exclude,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  atmosphere  which  is  intended  to  renovate 
the  blood  and  remove  effete  matters  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Some  reduce  the  allowance  of  food  to  what  is  barely 
requisite  for  sustenance  of  life,  while  others  overload  the 
stomach  and  arrest  the  process  of  digestion  by  taking  crude 
articles  into  it.  Some  cease  to  make  any  exertion,  or  fail 
to  bring  into  requisition  the  powers  which  they  have,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  stagnation  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
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week  to  week,  until  they  almost  lose  the  capacity  for  physi- 
cal exertion.  And,  lastly,  we  find  that  some  refrain  from 
sleep,  either  hy  preoccupation  of  mind  and  body,  or  hy 
inability  to  secure  the  influence  of  that  sweet  restorer  of 
exhausted  nature.  The  deprivation  of  either,  to  an  extreme 
degree,  would  result  in  death ;  and,  restricted  as  they  fre- 
quently are  under  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  we 
find  the  most  unfavorable  consequences  to  ensue.  If  an 
individual  has  not  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  requi- 
site for  decarbonizing  and  re-oxygenizing  the  blood,  it  is  not 
only  the  circulation  that  sufifers,  but  every  portion  of  the 
body  being  supplied  with  this  vital  fluid  must  in  like  man- 
ner sustain  injury.  There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  air  by 
exclusion,  or  the  atmosphere  may  be  so  vitiated  by  inter- 
mixture of  noxious  gases,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  its  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  either  case  there  is  detrinaent  to  every  organ 
of  the  system,  but  most  especially  to  the  lungs,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  the  respiratory  function. 

Food  is,  of  course,  essential  to  sustain  the  physical 
strength,  and  when  it  is  abstracted,  the  nutriment  is  want- 
ing which  is  ordinarily  elaborated  in  the  stomach  and  sent 
out  through  the  lacteals  to  supply  the  want  which  is  con- 
stantly creating  a  demand  for  it.  If  it  is  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, the  strength  must  diminish,  or  if  deteriorated  in  quality, 
the  powers  of  the  system  must  be  affected  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  If,  again,  there  is  an  over-charge  of  articles 
suited  to  the  organ,  the  process  of  digestion  is  suspended 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  stomach  for  a  task  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  the  articles  become  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  fermentation,  and  soon  decompose  in  the  stomach. 

Exercise  is  a  comparative  expression  for  activity  and 
motion  of  the  diflPerent  parts  of  the  corporeal  machine.  All 
must,  in  the  ordinary  daily  affairs  of  life,  even  getting  from 
bed  and  changing  of  posture,  take  some  exercise;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  an  instance  of 
one  who  ceases  all  action.    But  when  the  approach  to  a 
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state  of  rest  is  such,  that  only  the  wants  of  a  necessary- 
kind  are  supplied,  it  falls  short  of  the  requisition  for  a  full 
development  of  the  muscular  organization  and  vigor. 

Sleep  is  the  most  peculiar  and  mysterious  vv^ant*which  is 
experienced  by  the  human  family.  "We  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  a  person  who  is  much  fatigued  requires  a  cessa- 
tion from  toil,  but  why  in  him  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
as  in  sleep,  is  demanded,  we  are  totally  unable  to  conjec- 
ture. It  is  true,  that  simply  to  be  quiet,  in  a  favorable 
position  for  rest,  affords  great  relief  to  a  frame  that  is  weary 
with  work,  but  a  far  more  refreshing  influence  is  imparted 
by  sleep.  The  body  is  so  intimately  linked  with  the  mind, 
that  it  cannot  repose  completely  unless  the  mental  part  is 
lulled  into  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep.  When  the  mind 
rests,  the  body  receives  the  full  benefit  of  exemption  from 
its  labors.  Remarkable  instances  of  protracted  exertion 
prove  that  the  body  is  capable  of  continued  exercise  for 
days  together ;  and  in  like  manner,  we  find  that  persons 
occasionally,  under  powerful  excitement,  pass  days  and 
nights  without  closing  the  eyes  in  sleep  ;  but  both  are 
unusual  conditions,  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  rule  for  the  one,  as  the  other,  is,  that  a  periodic  repose 
is  demanded,  and  without  this  season  of  rest  the  general 
system  most  frequently  suffers  detriment,  and  the  health 
declines.  Some  enjoy  life  with  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  sleep  than  others,  and  each  is  thus  a  law  unto  themselves, 
but  it  is  rare  that  persons  get  on  well  with  less  sleep  than 
six  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  and  most  persons  will 
be  better  oft'  to  take  eight  hours.  The  division  of  time 
Avhich  seems  most  natural  is  eight  hours  to  sleep,  eight  to 
work,  and  eight  to  recreation  and  eating,  thus  filling  out 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Habit  certainly  has  a  very  great 
influence  over  the  time  which  is  required  for  sleep  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  the  same  person  at  difterent  periods  of 
life,  and  it  is  not  the  longest  sleep  that  is  most  refreshing. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  very  striking  fact,  that  some  times  a  few 
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moments  of  unconsciousness  seems  to  remove  an  oppressive 
drowsiness  as  effectually  as  a  profound  slumber  of  hours 
together.  This  seems  almost  like  an  electric  effect,  and  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  undergoes  a  change  suddenly 
under  such  circumstances. 

Some  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  should  always  be 
devoted  to  sleep,  but  a  difference  of  opinion,  and.  a  wide 
difference  in  practice,  exists  in  our  country,  and  i*  strikes 
us,  as  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence,  that  correct  ^iew« 
should  be  entertained  as  to  the  appropriate  time  for  sleep. 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  notorious  aphorism,  announced  that 
one  hour  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  after;  and 
many  have  supposed  that  they  had  a  confirmation  of  this 
course  by  a  long  habit  of  retiring  early ;  but  if  the  views  of 
Reichenbach  are  taken  for  any  thing  more  than  the  vagaries 
of  his  own  mind,  we  must  reconsider  this  matter,  and  look 
more  philosophically  into  the  states  of  the  physical  organiza- 
tion at  the  different  periods  of  the  night.  According  to  the 
latter  writer,  the  forces  of  the  system  are  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  repose  is  most  needed  then.  Our  own  observations 
on  the  powers  of  debilitated  patients  confirm  the  experi- 
ments of  Richenbach  ;  and  we  would  reverse  the  adage,  and 
say  that  one  hour  of  sleep  after  midnight  is  worth  two  be- 
fore. If  Franklin  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  by 
retiring  early  mankind  would  secure  two  hours  of  sleep 
instead  of  one,  then  all  is  right ;  but  if  this  is  received  as 
the  expression  of  a  philosophical  opinion,  we  must  demur 
to  its  correctness,  and  hold  that  this,  like  his  corn-gruel 
diet  for  literary  men,  was  among  the  mistakes  of  a  great 
man. 

The  hour  of  retiring  must  vary  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  a  like  variation  should  be  observed  as  to  the  time 
of  rising,  but  our  impression  is,  that  all  difficulty  is  set 
aside  in  this  matter  by  making  the  hour  of  leaving  the  bed 
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correspond  throughout  the  year  with  that  of  day-light,  and 
placing  that  of  retiring  eight  hours  in  advance  of  this  time. 
In  illustration,  we  would  say,  at  the  equinoxes  retire  at  10 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  rise  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  whereas,  in  the 
summer  solstice,  it  would  be  advisable  to  retire  at  9  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  rise  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
this  rule  will  be  attended  with  more  comfort,  and  lead  to 
better  results,  in  the  healthfulness  of  young  persons,  than 
any  other  fixed  regulation.  We  are  not  disposed  to  favor 
rising  before  the  break  of  day,  for  reasons  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  for  the  more  philosophical 
consideration,  that  the  vital  energies  are  not  ascending 
until  daylight.  But  from  this  time,  there  is  a  decided 
upward  tendency  of  the  powers  of  the  healthy  system,  and 
every  young  person  should  be  ready  to  welcome  aurora 
when  she  breaks  forth  in  her  proud  attire  of  brilliancy. 

That  these  agents  have  their  appropriate  effects  on  the 
body,  all  will  admit,  but  the  particular  modifications  which 
are  impressed  by  each  upon  different  subjects,  is  yet  to  be 
definitely  determined;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
operate,  as  well  as  the  channel  through  which  their  in- 
fluence is  manifested,  demands  careful  and  protracted 
observation.  To  assert  that  a  state  of  things  is  associated 
with  certain  conditions,  does  not  by  any  means  establish 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  even  when  assured 
that  the  one  results  from  the  other,  there  is  a  problem  of 
vast  consequence  before  us,  to  ascertain  how  the  effect  was 
produced  by  the  cause ;  and  w^ithout  such  knowledge,  our 
collection  of  facts  may  be  without  any  practical  use.  The 
investigation  of  the  intermediate  links  by  which  results 
are  brought  about,  becomes,  in  this  point  of  view,  very 
necessary  for  our  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the 
physical  organization  to  the  various  agencies  with  which 
man  is  surrounded  in  life,  and  if  we  can  establish  the 
medium  of  influence  in  health,  it  will  subserve  our  purpose 
in  detecting  the  channel  of  action  in  disease. 
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Much  has  been  written  illustrative  of  the  connection 
between  residence  and  health ;  some  localities  are  found 
salutary  while  others  are  attended  with  baneful  results. 
We  are  accustomed  to  have  the  former  attributed  to  pure 
air,  and  the  latter  to  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  malaria 
or  other  terrestrial  emanations. 

But  the  question  is  presented  for  our  solution  as  to  how 
these  efl'ects  are  produced,  and  through  what  portion  of  the 
structure  their  first  impression  is  made.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  general  statement,  that 
absorption  has  conveyed  the  matter  into  the  system  and 
disease  has  ensued,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
application  of  remedies,  but  certainly  fails  to  indicate  the 
phenomena  which  are  most  essential  to  the  medical  phi- 
losopher. Peccant  humors,  invading  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body,  were  at  one  period  held  accountable  for  all  the 
disorders  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  rationale  of  disease,  under  the  above  generalization, 
is  but  little  more  satisfactory  than  this  exploded  notion. 
The  day  is  past  when  a  sweeping  hypothesis  will  avail, 
without  sufficient  and  authentic  data  to  support  it,  and  the 
physiologist  or  pathologist  who  would  commend  a  theory, 
must  sustain  it  by  reference  to  facts.  This  is  preeminently 
an  age  of  experiments,  and  things  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  intangible  and  inappreciable,  are  now  reduced 
to  the  test  of  physical  explanation.  The  practical  bearings 
of  the  exercise  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  operations, 
on  the  development  of  vital  force,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  not  only  to  the  physiologist, 
but  to  the  philosopher  and  moralist. 

Man's  physical  constitution  is  such  that  its  functions  are 
only  properly  performed  when  the  various  parts  of  .the 
organization  are  brought  into  their  appropriate  uses.  The 
exact  adaptation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  frame  to  those 
purposes  for  which  they  are  fitted,  serves  most  efficiently 
to  develope  their  individual  powers,  and  to  promote  that 
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harmonious  perfection  which  constitutes  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole.  To  he  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  performing 
certain  acts,  which  are  never  executed,  is  lil^e  a  deposit  in 
hank,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  the 
original  fund,  and,  unless  peradventure  the  hills  should 
get  below  par,  we  may,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  same  amount,  and  no  more.  But  if  this 
capacity  is  brought  frequently  into  requisition,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  activity,  we  may  rather  compare  it  to  bank  stock 
which  yields  an  annual  dividend,  and  eventually  is  worth 
more  than  the  original  cost. 

The  energetic  use  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
gives  them  a  greater  strength,  and  imparts  a  vigor  and 
elasticity  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  which  is  not 
observed  in  those  which  are  seldom  brought  into  action^ 
the  dividend  in  the  former  is  larorer.  and  the  stock  is  above 
par,  while  the  latter  pay  no  profits,  and  by  lapse  of  time 
deteriorate  in  value.  To  carry  out  the  simile,  we  may 
decide  readily  the  advantages  of  having  a  certain  fund  in- 
vested in  stock  over  its  being  deposited;  and  in  like  manner 
we  infer  that  an  organ  brought  into  constant  and  varied  use 
will  have  advantages  over  one  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest. 

Thus  it  is  that  vital  force  results  from  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  lesson 
which  is  here  inculcated  is  eminently  practical.  The  drone 
in  society,  the  sluggard,  or  even  the  man  of  dignified  ease, 
fails  to  fulfil  his  destiny  as  a  human  being,  and  we  find  all 
such,  not  only  deficient  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  a 
true  man,  but  deficient  in  those  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
tributes which  designate  the  highest  type  of  the  race. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  thought,  that  a  man  or  woman 
can  not  attain  completeness  of  parts  without  that  exercise 
which  brings  them  into  social  relations  with  their  fellows. 
We  can  not  be  within  ourselves  what  we  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary for  our  personal  comfort  and  well-being;  but  our  ener- 
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gies  must  be  put  forth  in  the  various  channels  of  industry, 
and  thus  develope  those  innate  powers  which  fit  us  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

With  this  general  principle  assumed,  we  will  undertake  to 
delineate,  in  the  first  place,  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
normal  exercise  of  the  physical  organs ;  secondly,  the  favor- 
able efiects  of  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  and  the  emo- 
tional faculties,  with  the  adverse  influence  of  the  abnormal 
or  perverted  exercise,  and  the  want  of  use  of  both  physical 
and  mental  organization.  All  will  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  duly  regulated  bodily  exercise  to  a  healthy  state  of 
the  physical  system,  and  to  make  it  available  in  the  most 
efiicient  manner  it  must  be  conjoined  with  recreation  and 
cheerful  employment  of  the  mind.  The  two  are  so  inti- 
mately linked  together,  and  have  so  much  of  influence 
reciprocally  upon  each  other,  that  they  must  act  harmo- 
niously to  develope  the  highest  degree  of  energy  in  either, 
and  to  promote  that  vital  force  on  which  the  continue" s 
action  of  both  depends. 

Wliib  alternations  of  activity  and  repose  are  essential  to 
the  due  maintenance  of  the  relations  between  the  nutrition 
and  waste  of  the  physical  organism,  we  may  readily  infer 
that  similar  alternations  in  the  condition  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  are  requisite  for  sustaining  the  proper 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  that  any  very  considerable  departures 
from  a  fixed  standard  in  either  will  be  injurious  to  both. 
To  determine  what  is  the  normal  standard  of  physical  exer- 
cise, it  is  requisite  that  the  previous  habits  of  the  individual 
shall  be  considered.  What  would  give  fatigue  in  one  case, 
would  scarcely  be  recreation  in  another,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  a  much  greater  degree  of  exertion  was 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  than  in  the  former.  A 
ride  in  a  buggy  would  be  exercise  for  the  former,  while  the 
energies  of  the  latter  require  to  be  drawn  out  by  some  thing 
demanding  the  employment  of  the  various  muscles  of  the 
body,  such  as  a  ride  on  horseback  at  a  rapid  gait.  Just  the 
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same  kind  of  distinction  which  is  observed  between  an  in- 
valid, or  one  who  is  convalescent  from  sickness,  and  yet 
weak,  and  those  of  feeble  powers,  is  perceptible  between 
this  latter  class  and  those  of  robust  powers.  The  tonicity 
of  fibre,  the  muscular  activity,  and  the  nervous  energy, 
which  are  imparted  by'an  early  resort  to  vigorous  exercise, 
render  the  system  intolerant  of  repose,  and  demand  that 
activity  to  be  continued  to  which  the  organism  has  become 
habituated  by  gradual  and  continuous  physical  exertion. 
For  such  a  subject,  then,  we  will  not  find  any  wear  and 
tear  in  undertaking  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but 
the  healthful  condition  will  be  thereby  promoted,  and  with- 
out such  employment  the  vigor  will  be  impaired. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  labor  prepares  the  physical 
organization  for  undergoing  a  greater  amount  of  active  ex- 
ertion, than  those  can  bear  who  have  led  an  indolent  course; 
and  the  same  rule  holds,  not  only  for  the  human  being,  but 
alao  for  the-lower  orders  of  the  animal  creation.  If  a  horse  is 
raised  very  tenderly,  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  the  same' 
work  as  one  that  has  roughed  it  in  the  earlier  years  of 
existence,  and  been  required  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
active  efi:brt.  A  great  practical  mistake  is  frequently  made 
in  this  particular  by  stock-raisers.  Colts  are  kept  in  the 
stable  or  pasture,  without  that  energetic  exercise  of  their 
muscles  which  is  requisite  to  develope  the  greatest  power 
or  the  most  elasticity,  and  the  consequence  is,  when  put  to 
work,  they  do  not  bear  heavy  service  as  well  as  those  of 
corresponding  age  which  have  been  brought  up  to  it.  Ex- 
ercise, to  an  extent  which  will  draw  out  the  capacities  of  the 
muscular  system,  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
inferior  animal,  and  we  will  find  by  investigation  that  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  impart  strength  and  elasticity  to  the 
human  frame. 

In  claiming  that  power  is  proportionate  to  the  use  of  the 
muscles,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  contending  for  gym- 
nastic feats,  which  beget  athletic  power ;  but  simply  with 
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the  intention  to  illustrate  the  fact  of  a  healthy  development 
of  the  capacities  of  the  organism,  by  a  due  proportion  of 
muscular  activity,  we  here  adduce  the  great  increase  of 
power  over  what  is  ordinarily  observed,  under  a  system  of 
training  in  which  the  muscles  are  brought  into  frequent  and 
energetic  use.  We  are  not  concerned  particularly  to  know 
how  giants  may  be  produced,  but  all  are  interested  to  learn 
by  what  process  man  may  be  fitted  best  for  the  duties  which 
must  necessarily  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  it  is  our  purpose, 
in  adverting  thus  specially  to  physical  exercise,  to  indicate 
its  influence  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  vital  force 
respecting  which  our  inquiry  is  now  instituted. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases 
for  exercise,  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  activity  without 
fatigue.  "Whatever  induces  the  energetic  employment  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  frame,  without  resulting  in  exhaus- 
tion of  their  powers,  will  add  to  their  capacity  for  action 
and  endurance ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  effort  is  so 
great  or  so  protracted  as  to  produce  great  fatigue,  prostra- 
tion must  be  the  consequence,  and  hence  an  impairment  of 
their  capacity  must  ensue.  This  rule  is  adapted  to  the 
feeble  or  robust,  and  may  be  acted  upon  with  safety  and 
advantage  by  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  highest  degree 
of  energy  in  the  existing  state  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. Bodily  strength  is  not  essential  to  health,  and  our 
sole  object  in  resorting  to  exercise  is  to  maintain  the  nor- 
mal standard  of  vigor  in  the  individual ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  sustain  the  vital  force  of  the  system.  Great  physical 
power  is  not  desirable  to  many,  as  they  have  no  occasion, 
in  the  performance  of  their  avocation  in  life,  to  expend  any 
very  great  strength,  but  all  demand  a  certain  degree  of 
vigor,  and  exercise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  requisite  to 
secure  it.  That  is  the  normal  standard  which  best  subserves 
this  end,  and  the  greatest  activity  with  the  least  fatigue 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  eflfect.  It  is  not  by  simple 
continuation  of  action  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are 
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observed,  but  by  such  variation  of  the  action  of  a  part,  or 
alternation  of  action  with  other  parts,  as  shall  admit  of  that 
occasional  repose  which  is  essential  for  the  due  manifesta- 
tion of  the  energy  which  is  implanted  in  it.  The  unremit- 
ting use  of  a  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  wearies  not  only  the  part,  but  affects  in  an 
"unfavorable  manner  the  entire  system ;  whereas,  a  change 
of  the  muscle  or  muscles  for  others,  without  any  intermis- 
sion in  the  state  of  activity,  affords  relief  locally  and  gen- 
erally, and  even  serves  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  entire 
system.  This  latter  variation  of  action  is  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  man's  duty.  If  those  engaged  in  any  special 
branch  of  business  wish  to  profit  by  relaxation,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  their  time  should  be  spent  in  idleness,  but, 
by  a  judicious  change  of  the  field  of  labor,  the  recreation 
may  be  rendered  most  advantageous.  We  would  not, 
therefore,  have  those  who  may  require  rest  from  a  particu- 
lar occupation  to  lie  down  in  listless  repose;  for  by  varying 
the  channel  through  which  their  energies  are  brought  into 
exercise,  they  may  relieve  the  tension  upon  those  organs  and 
faculties  which  have  been  employed,  and  bring  others,  into 
requisition,  with  a  good  effect,  both  with  reference  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  great  general  plan  of  utility,  which 
should  characterize  the  associated  duties  of  man. 

"When  the  work  which  regularly  devolves  upon  a  person 
in  his  appropriate  business  does  not  fully  engross  his  time 
and  attention,  the  intervals  should  not  be  squandered,  but 
may  be  properly  applied  to  some  useful  purpose  discon- 
nected with  the  regular  employment,  and  thus  give  scope 
to  the  full  development  of  both  the  physical  and  intellect- 
ual powers.  All  work  and  no  play  is  thought  to  be  op- 
pressive, yet  the  work  may  be  so  varied  as  to  leave  no 
desire  for  play;  and,  instead  of  loafing  and  lounging  about, 
all  may  pleasantly  and  at  the  same  time  usefully  employ 
their  time  devoted  to  recreation. 

In  thus  suggesting  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
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labor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  rest  has  also  been  en- 
joined as  a  requisite  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
physical  powers,  and  unremitting  attention  to  business  is 
not  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  vigor,  even  for  a 
time,  while  the  protraction  of  such  labor  must  very  soon 
completely  prostrate  the  energies  of  both  body  and  mind. 
It  is  not  simply  the  repose  which  sleep  bestows  that  is  indi- 
cated, but  there  must  be  a  certain  portion  of  time  during 
which  work  is  suspended  entirely,  and  absolute  rest  is 
granted  to  the  whole  system.  A  departure  from  this  requi- 
site of  the  physical  organism  will  most  assuredly  lead  to 
bad  consequences,  and  those  who  consider  their  own  per- 
manent well-being  must  have  seasons  of  relaxation,  in  which 
all  active  duties  are  suspended. 

This  great  practical  truth  is  especially  exemplified  in  the 
fundamental  arrangement  of  the  Sabbath  amongst  Christian 
nations,  and,  while  it  displays  most  signally  the  wisdom  of 
the  Divine  Lawgiver,  it  appeals  to  all  mankind  for  a  faithful 
observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  from  all 
toil  and  care.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  profitable 
work  to  ascertain  the  comparative  energy  of  those  people 
who  observe  the  Sabbath  strictly  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  those 
who  neglect  this  natural  and  moral  injunction,  either  by  a 
continuance  of  ordinary  labor,  or  by  engaging  in  active 
sports.  Though  not  prepared  to  present  statistics  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  position  here  taken,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  those  who  observe  this  day  as  a  season 
of  repose  are  superior  to  those  qualities  amongst  a  people 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  not  only  a  portion  of  each  day  that  must  be  set  apart 
for  rest,  but  at  certain  intervals  of  time  a  period  of  rest  is 
demanded  by  the  organization  of  man,  and  this  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  supplied  by  the  provision  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  setting  apart  the  seventh  day  as  a  season  of  repose 
and  communion  with  the  great  Source  of  our  being.  Quite 
a  different  end  is  gained  by  occasional  holidays,  which 
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serve  the  double  purpose  of  recreation  and  social  enjoyment ; 
and  while  these  objects  are  fit  and  proper  on  such  occasions, 
they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  higher  and  holier 
purposes  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  intends  to 
subserve  in  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath.  If  man  is 
true  to  the  requirements  of  his  maker,  God,  he  cannot  be 
untrue  to  his  own  nature,  and  must  adopt  that  course  in 
life  which  will  conduce  most  effectually  to  the  maturity  and 
completeness  of  his  physical  and  mental  development. 

In  this  connection  an  inference  may  be  appropriately 
made  as  to  the  management  of  that  class  whose  province  it 
is  to  labor  from  day  to  day.  Those  who  are  free  to  act  for 
themselves  may,  of  course,  look  to  their  own  welfare,  but  in 
our  Southern  country  it  devolves  upon  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  consider  what  regulations  will  most  conduce  to  their  own 
interests,  while  at  the  same  time  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  slave  is  promoted.  All  know  that  a  due  supply  of  good, 
substantial  food  is  requisite  for  the  performance  of  a  full 
share  of  work,  and  hence  this  is  not  likely  to  be  neglected ; 
but  it  is  not  so  fully  recognized  that  a  respite  from  labor  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  for  the  slave.  Regular  sleep, 
which  has  been  so  poetically  styled  "  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,"  is,  perhaps,  more  a  requisite  to  the  negro  than  to 
the  white  man ;  and  those  who  have  charge  of  large  bodies 
of  negroes  should  look  particularly  to  those  arrangements 
which  shall  secure  comfortable  repose.  But,  aside  from 
this,  there  is  a  demand  for  rest  during  the  day,  which  can 
not  be  disregarded  without  a  deleterious  eflect  on  the  con- 
stitutional stamina  of  the  individual.  The  constant  appli- 
cation of  the  attention  and  physical  energies  to  any  duty, 
though  in  itself  light,  becomes  irksome  by  its  continuance; 
and,  even  if  a  service  is  varied  in  a  way  to  aflbrd  relief,  there 
must  still  be  some  definite  intermission  of  labor,  to  afford 
the  system  an  opportunity  to  react.  To  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  human  organism  under  con- 
stant labor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  efibrt  of  the 
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muscles  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  strain  on  the  nervous 
system,  while  there  is  a  waste  of  the  materials  of  the  body, 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  or  the  intensity  of  the  labor 
performed.  As  the  nerves  supply  that  energy  and  elasticity 
to  the  organization,  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  various  functions,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
bearing  which  deficient  nerve-power  would  have  upon  the 
vital  force  of  the  subject;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  adduce  the  fact  of  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  by 
unremitting  toil,  to  convince  all  of  the  importance  attached 
to  a  regular  period  of  rest  during  the  day.  This  indication 
is  practically  fulfilled  on  most  of  our  plantations,  by  setting 
apart  an  hour  or  two  at  noon  for  respite  from  work;  and 
those  who  fail  to  give  a  due  allowance  of  rest  in  this  way, 
may  expect  to  find  the  energies  of  their  negroes  flagging : 
they  not  only  do  less  work,  but  in  a  less  efiicient  manner, 
than  others  who  are  refreshed  by  complete  exemption  for 
a  time  from  labor.  If  we  perform  oar  duty  to  slaves,  they 
will  perform  their  duty  more  efficiently  to  us. 

The  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties 
in  the  development  of  vital  force,  has  not  been  properly 
appreciated  in  the  arrangements  of  our  industrial  class, 
and  it  is  not  understood  how  much  of  energy  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  mere  physical  task  depends  upon  the  mind, 
nor  is  it  duly  considered  how  much  control  the  will  exer- 
cises over  the  capacities  of  the  individual  to  undergo  labor 
and  resist  the  depressing  efifects  of  great  exposure  to  heat 
or  cold,  and  other  deleterious  agents. 

Those  who  may  feel  any  special  interest  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject  are  referred  to  a  paper  on  the  "Action  and 
Reaction  of  Mind  and  Body,"  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  Review  for  the  month  of  October,  1853. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  reciprocal  influences  of  the 
physical  and  mental  organs  are  frequently  manifested  in  a 
very  direct  manner,  and  our  object  now  is  to  point  out  the 
resultant  of  these  difierent  powers  in  producing  vital  force. 
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The  effects  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  body  on  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  individual  have  been  adverted  to  ; 
and  we  are  not  without  evidence  of  the  corroborating  effect 
of  the  duly  regulated  operations  of  the  mind.  Agreeable 
occupation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  promotes  the  due 
performance  of  the  physical  functions,  and  thus  contributes 
to  that  harmony  between  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
which  is  essential  to  proper  nutrition. 

There  is  a  life-giving  energy  connected  with  a  vigorous 
action  of  the  mind,  and  yet  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion 
of  the  nerve-power  results  from  any  protracted  application 
of  the  intellect.     The  wear  and  tear  from  mental  labor  is  not 
so  direct  as  that  from  physical  labor,  and  yet  it  is  well 
defined,  and  constantly  attends  every  mental  effort.     We 
may  not  experience  this  waste  of  material  from  any  given 
exertion,  nor  does  an  individual  muscular  contraction  make 
us  aware  of  a  loss  of  substance,  but  the  persistent  action  in 
either  case  induces  fatigue,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  loss  of  the  elements  of  the  body.     A  very  simple  illus- 
tration will  suffice  for  the  physical  result :    A  person  may 
raise  a  pound  weight  in  the  hand,  with  the  arm  extended 
at  full  length,  and  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the  eft'ect,  but  if 
it  be  retained  in  this  position  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  evident 
that  power  must  be  exerted  to  maintain  the  extended  arm, 
and  no  great  while  will  elapse  until  the  strength  will  yield 
to  this  slight  weight,  and  the  arm  drop  powerless  to  the 
side.     So  in  the  matter  of  vision — objects  of  small  size  are 
seen  readily  upon  first  directing  the  eye  to  them,  but  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  for  a  long 
time,  the  view  becomes  less  distinct,  and  ultimately  the 
objects   cease  to  be  distinguished. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  a  protracted 
period.  Indulging  a  casual  thought  on  some  subject  seems 
not  to  tax  the  intellect,  but  if  this  thought  is  protracted 
into  deep  reflection,  and  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
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there  is  a  consciousness  of  exhaustion  resulting  from  it, 
and  we  feel  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  power.  It  is 
through  the  brain  and  nervous  system  that  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  while  the  ordinary 
activity  of  the  intellect  is  salutary,  we  must  recognize  the 
deleterious  effects  which  ensue  from  too  intense  mental  appli- 
cation. When  the  mind  is  employed  actively,  with  such 
changes  in  its  sphere  of  operations  as  to  afford  happy  transi- 
tions of  thought,  there  is  no  sense  of  fatigue  ol'  exhaustion  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  yet  eventually  rest  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, to  afford  relief  to  the  jaded  intellect.  To  observe  the 
proper  medium  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  con- 
stitutes the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  manifestation 
of  vital  force ;  and  the  more  employment  the  mind  has, 
without  leading  to  fatigue,  the  more  vigor  is  imparted  to 
the  subject.  There  is  a  stimulus  from  mental  activity 
which  pervades  every  portion  of  the  frame,  and  though 
there  is  a  waste  of  material,  it  is  more  than  replaced  by 
the  appropriation  of  new  matter  by  the  system.  Digestion 
goes  forward  more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  active 
thought,  and  assimilation  is  thus  promoted.  What  is  con- 
sumed in  one  direction  is  thus  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  additions  from  the  ingesta,  and  there  is  a  decided 
advance  in  the  elements  of  the  organism.  It  therefore 
serves  a  good  purpose  as  to  the  entire  constitution  of  man, 
that  the  mind  shall  be  cheerfully  occupied  in  thought  on 
various  topics,  and  we  have  another  exemplification  of  the 
adaptation  of  our  faculties  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed.  Reason  and  judgment,  when  directed  to 
some  desirable  object,  are  calculated  to  enhance  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  his  fellows,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
him  a  more  fit  type  of  his  race,  by  a  normal  development 
of  all  his  capacities. 

To  draw  forth  the  most  benign  influence  of  the  mind, 
the  emotional  faculties  must  cooperate   with  it,  and  thus, 
by  a  congenial  pursuit  of  the  same  end,  impart  tone  to  each 
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other,  and  instil  life  and  elasticity  into  every  portion  of  the 
organization.  It  is  not  the  immediate  action  of  an  agent, 
so  much  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  action,  that  concerns 
us  in  the  inquiry  as  to  vital  force,  and,  however  we  may 
appreciate  talent  in  the  intellectual  man,  we  must  have  a 
due  regard  for  the  practical  operation  of  mental  exercise 
in  advancing  the  standard  of  vitality,  and  imparting  health 
and  strength  to  man. 

In  fulfilling  *the  task  we  have  undertaken,  the  adverse 
efiects  on  vital  force  by  the  abnormal  action  of  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  organs,  must  yet  be  glanced  at.  There  may 
be  over-action  or  deficient  action  of  either,  leading  to  unfa- 
vorable results  in  the  animal  economy. 

We  see  it  recently  stated  that  the  young  men  in  some 
of  the  English  Universities,  where  boat-racing  has  become 
fashionable,  are  exhibiting  indications  of  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
from  the  undue  eftbrts  which  are  put  forth  in  rowing.  This 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  many  which  occur  of  injury 
by  resorting  to  irregular  and  powerful  efforts  of  the  muscu- 
lar system,  by  those  who  are  not  habituated  to  active  labor 
from  their  youth.  The  claims  of  the  gymnasium  have 
been  urged  recently  with  much  zeal  in  our  own  State  ;  and 
if  a  systematic  resort  to  this  species  of  exercise  is  practiced 
in  early  life,  there  is  a  gradual  adaptation  of  the  system  to 
it;  but  for  young  men  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
such  violent  efforts,  we  are  satisfied  it  must  be  attended  with 
injury.  Students,  who  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
inactive,  can  not  fly  so  suddenly  to  the  opposite  extreme 
with  impunity;  and,  though  exercise  is  demanded,  it  should 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the  individ- 
ual. There  have  come  within  our  own  personal  observation 
several  instances  of  students  who  have  had  acute  attacks 
of  sickness  from  over-exertion  in  gymnastic  feats ;  and  the 
exhaustion  which  frequently  ensues  from  protracted  efforts 
in  this  violent  performance  should  warn  young  men  against 
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excessive  use  of  this  species  of  recreation.  As  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  habits  which  shall  give  power  and  elastic- 
ity to  the  limbs,  we  have  no  objection  to  urge;  and  yet,  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  attempted  in  the  gymnasium,  is  not 
always  most  successful  in  fitting  the  subject  for  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life.  To  combine  field-sports  with  the  exercise' 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  frame  in  ttie  open  air,  is  better 
suited  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  parts  of  man,  than 
to  shut  him  up  in  an  enclosure  where  the  appliances  for 
wrenching  and  straining  his  muscles  are  so  varied  and 
numerous  as  in  the  regular  gymnasium.  This  school  of 
violence  should  not  be  entered  by  the  feeble,  or  those  pre- 
disposed to  disease  of  vital  organs ;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
but  few  persons  leading  sedentary  lives  that  can  with  safety 
indulge  in  these  exercises.  As  the  rule  given  for  proper 
exercise  was  ^'activity  without  fatigue,"  we  may  put  under 
prohibition  all  such  practices  as  tend  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
nary energy  of  the  system,  and  hence  condemn  all  sudden 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  organization  as  hurtful.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  called  upon  to  note  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  cessation  from  action,  or  a  material  shortcom- 
ing from  the  ordinary  standard  of  activity.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  that  sedentary  habits  are  delete- 
rious to  the  health ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  consider  the 
torpor  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism,  resulting  from 
inaction,  to  perceive  how  it  must  impair  the  vital  energy 
of  the  system.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are  so  connected 
with  those  concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  development  of 
the  body,  that  the  functions  of  the  former  can  not  be  inter- 
rupted for  any  considerable  period  without  modifying  the 
operations  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
It  is  upon  the  joint  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
system  that  vital  force  depends ;  and  if  any  portion  ceases 
to  perform  its  part,  we  may  expect  impairment  of  the 
powers  of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  suspension  of  func- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  special  organ,  this  is  very  manifest; 
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and  we  have  but  to  view  the  normal  condition  of  the  organs 
of  locomotion  as  action,  to  warrant  the  inference  that  a 
cessation  to  perform  their  duty  is  an  abnormal  condition, 
which  is  likely  to  induce  a  tendency  to  disorder  in  other 
parts.  Thus,  want  of  activity  leads  to  a  disordered  action, 
resulting  in  disease  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

A  branch  of  our  subject,  next  in  order,  is  the  result  of 
undue  mental  activity,  or  irregular  emotional  excitement, 
as  regards  the  vital  powers  of  the  subject.  Though  of  great 
practical  consequence,  this  element  of  disturbance  to  the 
functions  of  the  body  has  not  been  very  fully  presented 
in  any  treastise  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  it  is  now  a 
source  of  regret  that  our  space  will  only  admit  of  the  sim- 
ple enunciation  of  the  fact,  that  a  large  share  of  physical 
disorders  proceed  from  the  state  of  the  mind.  Every  one 
has,  perhaps,  been  able  to  refer  derangements  of  the  health 
to  intellectual  or  emotional  perturbation.  Not  only  does 
exaltation  of  action  lead  to  disturbance,  but  mental  depres- 
sion is  a  well-recognized  source  of  trouble.  The  intensity 
of  mental  action  is  the  one  extreme  leading  to  the  impair- 
ment of  vital  force,  while  the  absence  of  all  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  the  other  extreme  of  evil  import ;  and,  between  the 
two,  we  adopt  the  old  adage,  "It  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
to  rust  out."  The  great  truth  exemplified  in  this  article  is, 
that  extremes  impair  the  powers  of  the  organism,  while  a 
properly  regulated  activity  of  all  the  elements  which  make 
up  the  physical  and  mental  constitution,  promotes  that  vital 
force  upon  which  the  health  and  comfort  of  man  depends. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

THE  MAI^NER   OF   ALTERmG   OUR  DOCTRmAL 

STANDARDS. 


The  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  consists  of  four  parts,  pertaining 
respectively  to  doctrine,  government,  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. We  claim  that  all  these  formularies  are  scriptural, 
and  hence  are  binding  on  the  consciences  of  those  associ- 
'  ated  together  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Christian  and 
ministerial  communion.  But  we  do  not  consider  them  all 
scriptural  in  the  same  sense,  nor  binding  in  the  same 
degree. 

1st.  The  scheme  of  doctrine  taught  and  symbolized  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  we  hold  to  be  the  very  system  of  faith  revealed 
in  the  Bible  for  man's  salvation.  Hence,  we  require  the 
office-bearers,  but  especially  the  authorized  teachers  of  the 
Church,  to  receive  them  as  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
adopting  them,  ex  animo,  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense, 
"  as  containing  that  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;"  and  the  private  members,  in  like  manner,  are 
under  obligation  to  receive  instruction  therefrom,  with  that 
docility  which  becomes  disciples  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

2d.  The  principles  and  rules  of  our  government,  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  we  hold  to  be  derived  from  the  Bible, 
either  from  its  direct  and  positive  precepts,  or  by  good  and 
necessary  inference  therefrom.  While,  therefore,  we  claim 
our  Church  order  to  be  jure  divino,  in  the  sense  that  all  the 
prerogatives,  the  officers  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
are  clearly  ordained  in  the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  hold  that 
all  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  regulation  are  given,  but 
that  much  is  left,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the 
Church,  to  human  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  subordination 
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to  the  directions  of  the  Divine  word.  Hence,  we  profess 
those  parts  of  our  Constitution  pertaining  to  the  order  of 
the  Church,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  confession 
we  make  in  adopting  our  doctrinal  formularies,  since  they 
necessarily  contain,  not  only  the  principles  of  government, 
discipUne  and  worship,  which  the  Scriptures  ordain,  but, 
also,  such  prudential  rules  and  regulations  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Church  have  constrained  her  to  enact.  As 
these  are,  in  good  part,  the  mere  product  of  Jiuman  wis- 
dom, instead  of  receiving  and  adopting  them  as  we  do  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession,  we  are  simply 
required  to  declare  that  we  "  approve  of  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  So,  also,  the 
private  member  is  under  obligation  to  submit  to  his 
brethren  placed  over  him  in  the  Lord,  in  the  due  exercise 
thereof. 

Before  our  present  Constitution  was  formed,  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  those  of  Westminster. 
By  the  adopting  act  of  1729,  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  together  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Synod,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  clauses  relatins;  to  the  civil  mas^istrate.  At 
the  same  time,  they  unanimously  declared,  that  they  judged 
"  the  Directory  for  Worship,  Discipline  and  Government 
of  the  Church,  commonly  annexed  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  to  be  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  founded  thereupon;"  and  enjoined  its  ob- 
servance ''  as  near  as  circumstances  will  allow  and  Christian 
prudence  direct." 

At  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  as  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church,  in  lieu  of  the  old  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  these  formalities  under- 
went various  chans^es.  The  clauses  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  had  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  government,  etc.,  were  altered  to  their  present  form;  a 
single  phrase,  on  the  same  general  subject,  was  omitted  from 
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the  Larger  Catechism ;  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  adopted 
entire ;  and  thus  our  doctrinal  symbols  were  formed,  being 
substantially  and  really  those  of  Westminster.     But,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  the  changes  were  much 
greater.     The  Form  of  Government  teaches  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  polity  inculcated  by  the  Westminster  Directory  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  enjoins  in  general  the  same  practice ;  while 
but  few  sentences,  if  any,  remain  unaltered.     The  West- 
minster Directory   of  Government  contained  scarcely  any 
thing  beyond  the  statement  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal regimen,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Presbytery;  while 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Church,  pertaining  to  order,  were 
prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  and  were 
given  in  a  digested  form  in  the  Collections  of  Stuart  of 
Pardovan.     The  framers  of  our  Form  of  Government  have 
given  in  it  an  abridged  statement  of  Presbyterian  polity, 
according  to  the  general  principles  common  to  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Discipline  and  the  Westminster  Di- 
rectory, together  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  digest  of 
such  of  the  standing  laws  of  the  Kirk,  preserved  by  Stuart 
of  Pardovan  from  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Assembly,  as 
are  required  by  our  circumstances,  but  so  altered  as  to  be 
adapted  to  our  necessities.     The  Book  of  Discipline  and 
the   Directory   of  Worship    have    both   undergone    great 
changes  since  1788 ;  but  they  have  alwa}- s  taught  the  same 
principles  embodied  in  the  old  Presbyterian  standards  of 
Scotland,  and  have  enjoined  the  same  rules  of  procedure 
and  practice,  with  but  slight  variation. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  whereas  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechisms  remain,  at  the  end  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years  from  their  first  adoption,  the  symbols 
of  faith  of  our  Church,  with  no  alteration  except  that  per- 
taining to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Constitution  have  undergone  frequent  changes 
as  to  their  external  form,  and  many  alterations  as  to  the 
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standing  rules  of  ecclesiastical  action,  while  all  along  they 
have  maintained  the  same  great  principles  of  government, 
discipline,  and  worship,  summarily  set  forth  in  the  Confes- 
sion itself.  Hence,  moreover,  there  is  a  reverence  felt  for 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  in  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
second  only  to  that  rendered  to  the  Bible.  This  arises, 
partly  from  the  circumstances  of  their  preparation,  and 
their  great  antiquity,  giving  the  Church  a  strong  assurance 
of  their  scriptural  fidelity  and  sterling  value ;  partly,  be- 
cause the  Church  recognizes  in  them  the  precious  Gospel 
of  everlasting  life,  since  she  finds  a  response  to  their  heav- 
enly teachings  in  the  heart-felt  experience  of  all  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  partly,  because  they  come  to  us  freighted  with 
illustrious  recollections  of  a  multitude,  whom  no  man  can 
number,  who,  triumphing  in  the  living  power  of  their  sav- 
ing doctrines  during  the  ages  that  are  past,  have  crossed 
the  flood — even  a  noble  army  of  the  redeemed  of  earth, 
martyrs,  professors,  and  confessors,  who,  by  a  steadfast  faith 
or  by  a  self-sacrificing  zeal,  or  by  heroic  deeds,  have  wit- 
nessed a  good  profession,  as,  through  much  tribulation,  they 
have  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance  this  precious  legacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  highly  as  we  value  the  remaining  parts 
of  our  Constitution,  they  can  claim  no  such  antiquity,  they 
have  undergone  no  such  venerable  experience,  and  they  can 
boast  no  such  host  of  glorified  witnesses.  Hence,  whatever 
changes  human  experience  may  require  in  the  rules  of 
Church  order,  the  alteration  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms  never  can  be  effected,  until  the  Church  herself  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  its  absolute  necessity,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fealty  to  her  King  and  Head ;  and  then  it  can  only 
be  done  with  great  deliberation  and  deep  solemnity. 

In  the  history  of  our  Church,  on  three  or  four  different 
occasions,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  alteration 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  chapter  on  marriage ; 
and  we  believe  this  is  the  only  part  in  which  there  ever 
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has  been  any  attempt  to  effect  an  alteration.  At  the  last 
General  Assembly,  this  effort  was  renewed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  from  the  venerable 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  improperly  called  "  the  old  mother 
Synod,"  by  the  distinguished  brother  who  presented  the 
memorial.  "  The  old  mother  Synod  of  Philadelphia"  was 
merged  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and 
of  Siis  latter  body,  not  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  but  the 
General  Assembly,  is  the  successor.  Il^otwithstanding,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  original  Synods  formed  at  the  organization 
of  the  General  Assembly,  venerable  still  for  its  age,  but 
more  venerable  on  account  of  its  great  size,  and  the  weight 
of  character  belonging  to  it,  from  the  ability,  learning, 
experience,  and  age  of  very  many  of  its  respected  members, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  As  the  brother  who 
had  charge  of  the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  (Dr. 
Boardman)  claimed  for  it  a  respectful  hearing  on  account 
of  the  source  whence  it  came,  we  shall  treat  that  honored 
brother,  and  the  venerable  Synod  which  he  represented, 
with  the  great  respect  of  assigning  at  length  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  have  chosen  an  unconstitutional 
method  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  whether  their 
object  be  right  or  wrong — on  which  point  we  shall  say 
nothing  in  this  article. 

I.  It  is  certainly  a  question  at  once  grave,  serious  and 
interesting,  as  to  whether  the  doctrinal  standards  of  our 
Church  can  be  altered ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent.  It  has  been  seriously  doubted,  indeed,  by 
some  of  our  wisest  and  ablest  divines,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  power  residing  in  our  Church  judicatories,  or  in  the 
whole  Church,  in  any  imaginable  way  to  make  any  change 
whatever  in  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Constitution. 
This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  profession  of  faith 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  covenant,  and  is  of  perpetual 
obligation.  This  certainly  is  a  weighty  difficulty,  and  very 
formidable,  unless  some  provision  can  be  found  of  equal 
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obligation  with  the  Confession  itself,  by  which  it  may  be 
altered.  It  is  very  true  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  Constitution  for  changing  or  amending  any  doctrine  or 
precept  professed  to  be  derived  from  the  Word  of  God. 
The  authority  is  limited  to  the  alteration  of  "  constitutional 
rules,"  those  prudential  regulations  which  human  wisdom 
made,  and,  per  consequentium,  may  alter  or  amend.  Take 
these  formularies  as  we  have  them,  and  on  their  face  they 
are  as  binding  as  these  objecting  brethren  say  they  are,  and 
unalterable,  in  the  degree  and  for  the  reasons  assigned. 
l^OY  is  there  any  way  of  esca^  from  this  conclusion,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  unless  we  mid  it  in  the  act  adopting  our 
standards,  and  establishing  the  Constitution.  If  it  provides 
any  manner  of  effecting  such  alterations,  that  also  becomes 
part  of  the  covenant,  and  is  as  binding  as  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  since  it  is  the  very  instrument  which  origi- 
nally gave,  and  still  gives,  vitality  to  the  Constitution  itself. 
This  general  principle,  however,  is  liable  to  this  limitation, 
that  it  cannot  be  so  construed  as  to  set  aside  the  obligations 
assumed  by  Church  officers,  ministers,  elders  and  deacons, 
at  their  ordination.  For,  since  these  obligations,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution,  are  imposed  on  them  at  their 
induction  into  office ;  and  since,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  duties,  they  are  always  acting  under  the  weight  of 
these  solemn  vows ;  it  is  not  morally  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  change  being  effected  in  that  faith  of  the  Church 
which  they  have  confessed  and  professed  by  solemn  cove- 
nant; for  the  change  can  only  be  made  by  the  votes  of 
those  who  have  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  it,  as  it  is. 
Here,  then,  is  a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  character,  which, 
most  certainly,  must  affect  this  question  very  materially. 
Church  officers  "  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  this  Church  as  containing  that  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Now,  no  honest  man  can  remain 
a  minister,  elder,  or  deacon,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
after  he  ceases  to  believe  that  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
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our  standards.  This  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  true  of  the 
minister;  for,  besides  adopting  the  Confession  of  the 
Church,  he  promises,  among  his  vows  of  ordination,  "  to 
be  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church,"  etc. 
What  truths  of  the  Gospel  can  this  mean,  more  emphati- 
cally than  those  he  had  just  confessed  by  the  previous  vow  ? 
Therefore,  the  idea  of  his  attempting  to  effect  an  amend- 
ment of  the  standards  so  as  to  alter  or  modify  any  doctrine 
belonging  to  that  system  taught  in  them,  or  so  as  to  make 
them  teach  some  other  system  of  faith,  is  simply  absurd, 
in  any  moral  or  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  "Whatever  change 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  the  terms  of  the 
adopting  act  may  authorize  us  to  make  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Confession,  so  as  to  make  it  express  more  accurately, 
and  with  less  liability  of  misconstruction,  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  system  it  was  originally  designed  to  teach, 
if  this  be  possible ;  or,  whatever  additions  we  may  feel  our- 
selves justified  in  making  to  it,  by  way  of  testimony 
against  the  new  errors  ever  springing  up  in  a  gainsaying 
world,  if  any  shall  ever  be  deemed  needful ;  or,  whatever 
changes  we  may  attempt  in  any  of  those  articles,  sections 
or  sentences,  which  are  not  necessarily  included  in  that 
system,  such  as  the  extent  of  the  law  of  incest,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  civil  magistrates,  etc.,  certainly,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  we  can  not,  by  any  action  or  exercise  of 
power,  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  system  of  belief,  or 
any  doctrine  thereof,  taught  in  our  symbols,  embraced  at 
our  ordination,  and  embalmed  in  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
For,  1st.  We  would  by  the  very  act  be  guilty  of  most  fear- 
ful perjury.  2dly.  We  would  thereby  absolve  every  Church 
officer  from  his  ordination  engagements  to  us;  for  our  Con- 
fession would  no  longer  be  the  one  he  had  received  and 
adopted,  and  sworn  to  maintain.  And,  3dly.  The  act  would 
free  our  Christian  people  from  all  obligations  to  us,  such  as 
they  enter  into  at  our  installation ;  and  would  hence  throw 
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the  Churcli  into  anarchy.  For  their  reception  of  lis,  in  the 
pastoral  relation,  is  consequent  upon  our  public  adoption  of 
the  Confession.  But  now,  having  changed  our  faith,  and 
altered  our  symbols  to  make  them  correspond  therewith, 
we  would  thus,  by  our  own  act,  have  destroyed  the  very 
basis  of  the  covenant,  and  it  would  of  course  perish.  Even 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  those  amendments 
adopted  as  a  declaration  of  rights,  provides  that  no  law 
shall  ever  be  passed  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts. 
If  the  civil  covenants  made  among  men  pertaining  to  tem- 
poral things  be  so  sacred  as  this,  how  solemn  and  binding 
do  those  religious  covenants  become,  which  are  made  to 
men,  indeed,  but  before  God,  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
His  kingdom,  and  which  are  the  more  sacred  because  the 
obligation  is  wholly  moral,  resting  entirely  on  plighted 
faith.  Wherefore,  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  any  author- 
ity existing  any  where,  which  has  any  moral  right  to  do 
any  act,  or  make  any  change,  which  shall  affect  or  destroy 
the  covenants  made  between  the  Church  and  her  oificers,  be- 
tween the  Church  and  God's  people,  or  between  the  officers 
and  the  people.  Did  the  power  even  exist  to  make  such 
changes  as  these,  they  would  only  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  reception  of  ministers  and  members  in  the  future : 
they  could  not,  by  any  right,  be  made  binding  on  those 
already  connected  with  the  Church;  which  again  only  shows 
the  absurdity  of  any  such  claim  of  power. 

Therefore,  throughout  this  article,  whenever  we  speak  of 
the  right  to  alter  the  doctrinal  standards,  we  mean  to  be 
understood  in  the  restricted  sense  which  we  have  explained 
above.  The  covenant  of  ordination  is  such  that  it  invests 
those  who  enter  into  it  with  certain  great  and  invaluable 
rights,  and  also  imposes  on  them,  not  only  a  faith,  but  an 
engagement  faithfully  to  maintain  it.  This  engagement  is 
individual  and  personal,  between  the  Church  and  every 
individual  officer — not  between  the  Church  and  her  officers 
in  the  general.     It  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of 
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botli  parties ;  wliicli  consent,  so  far  as  the  officers  are  con- 
cerned, must  also  be  individual  and  personal.  Hence,  the 
engagements  of  ordination  must  be  kept  inviolate  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  Therefore,  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
make  any  change  in  her  standards,  must  be  limited,  quoad 
hoc.  In  this  sense  we  desire  to  be  understood  in  all  we  say 
in  our  subsequent  pages. 

n.  Having  thus  given  our  views  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
discussion,  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
question. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  in  1788,  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body. 
For  several  years  that  venerable  Synod  had  been  occupied 
in  forming  a  permanent  Constitution  for  the  Church — with 
reference  to  its  own  dissolution.  At  this  meeting  the  work 
was  completed,  and  was  finally  ratified  and  adopted,  in  a 
minute  which  we  copy  in  full,  from  Baird's  Collection,  first 
edition,  page  10,  as  follows : 

The  Synod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Discipline,  did,  on  the  review  of  the  whole,  and 
hereby  do,  ratify  and  adopt  the  same,  as  now  altered  and  amended,  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America;  and  order 
the  same  to  be  considered  and  strictly  observed  as  the  rule  of  their 
proceedings,  by  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions  belonging  to  the  body. 
And  they  order  tlvit  a  correct^  copy  be  printed,  and  that  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  altered,  be  printed  in  full  along  with 
it,  making  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Eesolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  above-ratifica- 
tion by  the  Synod  is,  that  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline, 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  ratified,  is  to  continue  to  be  our 
Constitution  and  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  unalterable ;  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  propose  alterations  or  amendments,  and  such  alterations  or 
amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Subsequently,  the  following  additional  minute  was  adopt- 
ed and  recorded,  viz : 

The  Synod,  having  now  revised  and  corrected  the  draught  of  a  Di- 
rectory of  Worship,  did  approve  and  ratify  the  same;  and  do  hereby 
appoint  the  said  Directory,  as  now  amended,  to  be  the  Directory  for 
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the  Worsliip  of  God  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  also  took  into  consideration  the  Westminster 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms;  and,  having  made  a  small  amend- 
ment of  the  Larger,  did  approve,  and  do  hereby  approve  and  ratify, 
the  said  Catechisms,  as  now  agreed  on,  as  the  Catechisms  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  said  United  States.  And  the  Synod  order, 
that  the  Directory  and  Catechisms  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment and  discipline;  and  that  the  whole  be  considered  as  the  standard 
of  our  doctrine,  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  agreeably  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Synod,  at  their  present  session. 
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There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  tlic  case,  were  this  the 
only  provision  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  above  is,  that  no  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  made,  except  on  the  petition  of  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  addressed  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  asking  that  body  to  do  it.  That  is,  all  alterations 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  petition  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries.  But  in  the  Constitution  itself 
there  was  a  provision  which  was  early  understood  to  apply 
to  the  prudential  regulations  contained  in  some  parts  of 
that  instrument,  and  under  which,  in  its  original  form,  or 
as  subsequently  amended,  all  the  changes  heretofore  effected 
in  the  Constitution  have  been  made.  We  insert  it  as  it 
originally  stood  in  the  first  Form  of  Government,  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  , 

Before  any  overtures  or  regulations  proposed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  be  established  as  standing  rules,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the 
Churches,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  them  to  all  the  Presby- 
teries, and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a  majority  of  them  in 
writing  approving  thereof. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  laws  which  seem  to  conflict  in 
their  provisions.  Li  the  last  Assembly,  it  was  contended 
that  this  latter  act  had  no  reference,  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  to  any  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  itself,  but  only  to  standing  in- 
junctions of  the  General  Assembly;  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  "barrier  act"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
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had  no  reference  to  constitutional  enactments,  as  it  was 
said,  but  only  to  standing  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  under  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  our  rule  being  derived 
from  it,  must  be  understood  as  a  simple  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  same  objects 
that  the  "barrier  act"  had  in  view.  Hence,  it  was  argued 
that  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  article  of  our 
Form  of  Government  was  entirely  an  after-thought,  occa- 
sioned by  an  oversight  of  the  adopting  act  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  had  been  laid  away  among  the  manuscript 
records,  and  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  our  article,  although  derived  originally 
from  the  Scotch  law,  was  inserted  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  law  contained  in  the  adopting  act ;  that  this 
latter  act  had  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
Church  as  to  faith  and  order,  whereas  the  former  was  de- 
signed to  apply  wholly  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure 
and  practice  contained  in  the  Constitution ;  that  since 
the  faith  of  the  Church  is  the  very  element  of  her  life,  no 
change  was  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  forms  of  it,  or  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  it,  unless  the  necessity  was  so  great 
that  the  Church  herself  required  it  at  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sembly, through  a  spontaneous  petition  from  two-thirds  of 
the  Presbyteries — whereas,  those  ecclesiastical  rules  de- 
signed for  the  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  Church 
courts  could  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly ;  in 
line,  that  the  object  of  our  fathers  was  to  make  the  faith 
aDd  principles  of  the  Church  stable,  while  matters  of  mere 
human  prudence  could  be  altered  according  to  couveniency. 
This,  then,  is  the  '  position  of  the  question,  as  it  lies  be- 
fore us. 

III.  The  important  part  which  "  the  barrier  act  "  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  occupies  in  this  discussion,  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  examine  into  its  origin,  history,  and 
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use,  from  whicli  it  will  be  seen,  we  doubt  not,  that  its  great 
purpose  has  been  misunderstood  among  us.  The  act,  as 
quoted  in  Baird's  Collection,  is  taken  from  the  ''  Compen- 
dium of  the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  In  that 
work  the  extract  from  the  original  act  is  not  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  us  to  understand  its  true  object.  In 
Dr.  Cook's  edition  of  the  "  Styles,  Procedure  and  Practice 
of  the  Church  Courts  of  Scotland,"  we  have  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  matter.  In  that  work,  on  page  266,  we  are  told 
that  "an  overture  and  act  anent  novations"  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  in  December,  1695,  in  the  following 
words,  viz  : 

The  Assembly  having  heard  an  overture  brought  in  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  overtures,  that  no  new  acts  relating  to  the  doctrine,  worship 
or  government  of  this  Church,  be  made  until  they  be  first  transmitted 
to  the  several  Presbyteries  of  this  national  Church ;  which  being  con- 
sidered, the  General  Assembly  recommends  it  to  the  members  of  this 
Assembly  to  discourse  upon  the  said  overture  with  their  respective 
Presbyteries,  and  that  the  next  General  Assembly  may  be  more  ripe 
to  determine  anent  the  conveniency  thereof. 

At  the  next  Assembly,  the  result  was,  that  the  law,  usually 
called  "the  barrier  act,"  was  passed,  January  8, 1697,  in  the 
following  words,  viz : 

The  General  Assembly,  taking  into  their  consideration  the  overture 
and  act  made  in  the  last  Assembly  concerning  innovations;  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  the  several  commissioners  from  Presbyteries, 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  same  was  recommended,  in  order  to 
its  being  more  ripely  advised  and  determined  in  this  Assembly ;  and 
considering  the  frequent  practice  of  former  Assemblies  of  this  Church, 
and  that  it  will  mightily  conduce  to  the  exact  obedience  of  the  acts  of 
Assemblies,  that  General  Assemblies  be  very  deliberate  in  making  of 
the  same,  and  that  the  whole  Church  have  a  previous  knowledge 
thereof,  and  their  opinion  be  had  therein ;  and  for  preventing  any 
sudden  alteration  or  innovation,  or  other  prejudice  of  the  Church,  in 
either  doctrine,  or  worship,  or  discipline,  or  government  thereof,  now 
happily  established ;  do  therefore  appoint,  enact,  and  declare,  That 
before  any  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  shall  pass  acts  which  are 
to  be  binding  rules  and  constitutions  to  the  Church,  the  same  acts  bo 
first  proposed  as  overtures  to  the  Assembly,  and  being  by  them  passed 
as  such,  be  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Presbyteries  of 
this  Church,  and  their  opinions  and  consent  reported  by  their  commis- 
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sioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly  following,  who  may  then  pass 
the  same  into  acts,  if  the  more  general  opinion  of  the  Church,  thus 
had,  agree  thereto. 

By  carefully  comparing  this  "barrier  act"  with  our  bar- 
rier article,  already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scotch 
barrier  relates  to  "binding  rules  and  constitutions,"  and  had 
for  its  purpose  to  prevent  "any  sudden  alteration  or  inno- 
vation, or  other  prejudice  of  the  Church,  in  either  doctrine, 
or  worship,  or  disciple,  or  government;"  whereas,  our  arti- 
cle relates  simply  to  such  "overtures  or  regulations"  as  are 
proposed  as  "  standing  rules."  It  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand this  matter  of  phraseology,  and  the  relation  of  the 
one  act  to  the  other,  to  examine  into  the  objects  of  the 
"barrier  act,"  briefly,  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration 
of  our  own  article. 

1.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
— indeed,  for  more  than  a  century,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  in  1560,  till  the  passage  of  the  barrier  act, 
in  1697 — supreme  authority,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical, 
was  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Reformation 
itself  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  laid  before  them  by  the  Protestant 
ministers  appointed  to  prepare  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thus  reformed, 
convened  oil  the  20th  of  December,  1560.  It  was  but  small, 
only  forty-four  members,  and  only  from  six  to  twelve  of 
them  ministers.*  By  it  the  formulary  known  as  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  was  prepared  and  enacted,  which  for 
many  years  maintained  its  position  as  the  book  of  polity  of 
that  venerable  Church,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  never  was  either  adopted  or  established  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

In  like  manner,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Na- 
tional Covenant,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the 


*  Our  authorities  differ  slightly  as  to  those  precise  numbers. 
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Westminster  Confession,  Catechism  and  Directory  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Worship,  etc.,  etc.,  all  were  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  were  enforced  on  the  Church  by  its 
supreme  authority.  Some  of  them,  afterwards,  received 
the  civil  sanction  by  act  of  Parliament;  but,  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal enactments,  first  and  last,  they  rested  for  their  authority 
on  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  ratifying  and  adopting 
them. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  .General  Assembly 
was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary  authority,  or  of 
lording  it  over  God's  heritage.  For,  during  nearly  all  this 
time,  that  body  was  composed  of  a  very  full  representation 
of  the  whole  Church.  Stuart  of  Pardovan,  in  his  Collec- 
tions,  Book  I.,  Title  XV.,  section  3,  says : 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Reformation,  the  Assembly  did  consist  of 
those  of  the  reformed  religion,  delegated  from  some  shires  and  burghs 
where  the  reformed  dwelt.  The  number  of  pastors  was  then  so  small 
that  it  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  meeting,  as  may  be  seen 
from  their  sederunts,  in  the  copy  of  the  MS.  acts  of  Assemblies ;  and 
until  the  number  of  ministers  did  increase  and  multiply,  it  was  at  first 
a  general  meeting  of  them  all ;  but  thereafter  they  did  empower  and 
commission  a  few  to  represent  them,  who  are  thereupon  only  designed 
"  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly." 

By  the  act  of  the  English  Parliament  of  1645,  the  repre- 
sentation of  elders  was  made  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
ministers,  two  elders  being  appointed  for  every  minister ; 
but  the  Scotch  Directory  of  Government,  printed  in  1647, 
made  the  representation  of  ministers  and  elders  equal. 
But  further:  Measures  of  great  importance,  after  the 
General  Assembly  had  ceased  to  be  a  collective,  and  had 
become  a  representative  body,  were  never  passed  on,  until 
the  commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  their 
constituents.  For  the  Assembly  of  1639,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Cook,  page  266,  ordained  as  follows,  viz : 

That  no  innovation,  which  may  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
make  division,  be  suddenly  proposed  and  enacted;  but  so  as  the  motion 
be  first  communicated  to  the  several  Synods,  Presbyteries  and  Kirks, 
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that  the  matter  may  be  approved  by  all  at  home,  and  commissioners 
may  come  well  prepared,  unanimously  to  conclude  a  solid  deliberation 
upon  these  points  in  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  immediate  occasion  or  reason  of  the  passage  of 
the  barrier  act,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  history  of 
the  case,  was  a  change  in  the  law  of  representation  in  the 
Assembly.  In  1694,  an  act  was  passed  which  still  regulates 
the  matter  in  the  Established  Church,  by  which  Presbyte- 
ries were  allowed  to  delegate  not  less  than  a  sixth  part,  nor 
more  than  a  fifth  part,  of  the  ministry ;  and  reducing  the 
delegation  of  elders  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  minis- 
ters. This  was,  doubtless,  a  great  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Assembly.  How  the  Assembly  was  constituted, 
during  the  troublous  times  after  the  Restoration,  or  under 
what  law  it  was  constituted  after  the  Revolution,  we  are 
not  able  to  learn  from  any  authorities  at  hand.  But,  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  previous  rules  on  this  subject,  this  act  of 
1694  must  have  caused  a  great  diminution  of  the  size  of 
the  Assembly,  especially  in  its  popular  element.  At  the 
very  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and,  of  course,  the  first  that  met  under  the  new 
basis  of  representation,  the  overture  was  introduced  which 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  barrier  act,  as  already  given. 
ISTo  reason  is  assigned  for  requesting  the  change  proposed 
in  the  manner  of  enacting  standing  rules  of  general  obli- 
gation ;  but  we  can  clearly  see  a  just  jealousy  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  when  left  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a  portion 
of  her  rulers. 

3.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  barrier  act,  all  fundamental 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Church  have  been  submitted  to 
its  provisions.  The  very  first  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
Presbyteries,  under  this  act,  of  which  we  can  find  any 
mention  in  our  authorities,  was  in  giving  sanction  to  the 
^' Forms  of  Process,"  in  1704,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  though  much  modified. 
And  we  find  that,  under  it,  all  such  regulations  as  are  given 
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in  the  Pardovan  Collections,  and  in  the  "  Styles.  Procedure 
and  Practice  of  the  Church  Courts,"  by  Dr.  Cook,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Presbyteries  before  becoming  binding  rules. 
Those  who  may  not  have  these  books  at  hand  to  refer  to^ 
can  understand  the  matter,  when  informed  that,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  to  our  Church  and  country,  these  same 
regulations,  or  similar  ones,  are  contained  in  the  Form  of 
Government,  commencing  about  the  eighth  chapter,  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  in  the  Directory  of  "Worship ;  but 
chiefly  in  the  first  of  these. 

Now,  the  true  intent  of  this  act  can  be  ascertained  by 
considering  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy,  or  the 
danger  which  it  was  expected  to  prevent,  by  observing  the 
actual  application  of  the  rule  in  the  practice  of  the  Church; 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the  act 
itself,  with  these  historical  lights  before  us.  We  have 
seen,  then,  that  the  object  of  the  act  is,  on  the  one  haiul^ 
to  prevent  arbitrary  and  hasty  legislation  by  the  Assembly, 
making  innovations  in  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  secure  the  passage  of  only 
such  "binding  rules  and  constitutions  "  as  might  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
of  the  Assembly.  We  have,  also,  seen  that  imder  it  such 
constitutional  enactments  have  been  passed  as  the  directory 
of  discipline  of  the  Church,  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
"Forms  of  Process,"  as  well  as  all  those  regulations 
designed  for  the  government  of  the  Church  and  her  judi- 
catories, such  as  we  have  already  described.  Moreover^ 
the  overture  of  1695,  already  quoted,  which  originated  the 
"barrier  act,"  was,  "that  no  new  acts  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine, worship  or  government  of  this  Church  be  made  until 
they  be  first  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries. ' '.  Still  further : 
The  preamble  to  the  act  itself  declares  its  great  purpose  to 
be,  "for  preventing  any  sudden  alteration  or  innovation,  or 
other  prejudice  of  the  Church,  in  either  doctrine,  or  wor- 
ship,  or  discipline,  or  government  thereof,  now  happily 
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established."     It  may  be  that  the  "  act  of  security,"  passed 
as  the  basis  of  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,   in  1706,  in  ratifying  and  establishing  the 
Confession  of  Eaith  and  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church 
Government,  "  to  continue  without  any  alteration  to  .the 
people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  generations,"  took 
away  from  the  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  Parliament,  the 
right  to   alter  any  of  her   accredited   formularies ;  those 
included   in   the   act  of  security  being  the  Westminster 
standards,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  and  the  Forms  of 
Process.     But  the  Scotch  Church  have  understood  that  act 
to  be  one  protecting  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
State,  and  have  never  hesitated  to  make  any  changes  in  her 
forms   of   order   which   the   conveniency  of   the   Church 
demanded.     It  may  be,  moreover,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  contains  no  provision  for  its  own 
modification.     But  the  power  that  made  it  could  unmake 
it  again.     The  whole  of  the  formularies  of  that  Church, 
except  the  Forms  of   Process,  were  enacted  on  the  sole 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  of 
course,   having  established  them,  it  could  also  repeal  or 
alter  them.     The  very  purpose  of  the  "barrier  act"  was 
to  take   out  of  the  hands  of  the   General  Assembly  this 
high  prerogative,  and  to  lodge  the  decisive  power  in  the 
Presbyteries.     Now,  the  "barrier  act"  was  passed  several 
years  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  eifect  of  the  "act  of  security,"  who 
can  doubt,  with  all  these  facts  before  him,  that  the  original 
design    of   the   law  was   to   throw   a  barrier  around  the 
Assembly,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  in  matters 
pertaining  to  faith  and  order  ?     Heretofore  the  Assembly 
had  exercised  supreme  authority  on  all  these  subjects.     It 
had  made  and  unmade  confessions  ;  it  had  established  and 
supplanted  books  of  discipline ;  it  had  set  up  and  over- 
turned directories  for  worship  ;  it  had  enjoined  the  teach- 
ings of  one  catechism,  only  to  set  it  aside  to  make  room 
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for  another,  and  thus  the  Assembly  had  claimed  and 
exercised  all  Church  power.  This  might  all  be  well 
enough  at  first,  when  the  Assembly  was  the  real  embodi- 
ment of  the  Church,  all  her  ministers,  and  a  large  part  of 
her  eldership,  being  of  her  body.  It  might  still  do,  w^hile 
the  representation  of  the  Church  was  composed  of  the 
bulk  of  the  ministers,  with  twice  as  many,  or  even  as  many, 
ruling  elders.  For,  by  means  of  these  representatives,  who 
by  the  canons  of  the  Assembly  were  required  to  confer 
with  their  constituents  on  all  fandamental  matters,  and 
especially  on  all  innovations,  the  sense  of  the  Church  could 
be  gathered,  and  the  voice  of  the  Assembly,  when  acting 
without  civil  restraint,  was  but  the  voice  of  the  Church. 
But  now,  the  case  was  changed.  By  the  law  of  1694,  the 
Assembly  was  reduced  to  between  one-sixth  and  one-fifth 
the  clergy,  with  about  two-thirds  as  many  elders  as  min- 
isters. It  was  time  for  the  people  to  look  after  their  rights, 
and  secure  the  stability  of  their  beloved  Church,  for  w^hich 
many  of  that  generation  had  fought  and  bled  under  the 
banner  of  her  covenants,  and  in  the  glorious  defence  of 
her  faith  and  order.  With  their  own  blood  and  treasure 
freely  poured  out,  and  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their 
martyred  fathers,  the  sons  of  the  Covenanters  had  purchased 
them  as  their  own  priceless  boon,  and  as  the  peerless  in- 
heritance of  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
The  General  Assembly  had  more  than  once  been  corrupted 
and  overcome  by  king-craft ;  and  the  potent  influence  of 
Scottish  merks  or  English  pounds  sterling  had  been  felt, 
when  tulchan  bishops  lorded  it  over  God's  heritage,  and 
Arminian  pastors  fleeced  the  flock.  The  General  Assembly, 
through  intimidation  and  corruption,  had  bartered  away 
their  Church,  their  religion,  and  their  sacred  all.  Venality 
might  again  creep  in — corruption  might  again  canker  in 
the  General  Assembly — but  when  all  innovations  had  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  Presbyteries,  such  a  calamity  could  never 
befall  them,  until  the  nation  itself  had  become  corrupt. 
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The  books  before  us  give  us  no  reason  for  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. The  reasons  we  have  suggested  are  derived  from  the 
times,  the  circumstances,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church. 
Every  reader  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  their  validity. 
But,  be  the  reasons  of  the  act  what  they  may,  it  has  actually 
accomplished  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  all  we  have 
claimed  for  it ;  and  now,  during  a  period  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  from  its  first  passage,  it  has  pre- 
served the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Kirk  from  innovation. 
To  us  its  meaning  and  purpose  are  manifest. 

IV.  Wq  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  our  own 
harrier  article.  We  have  already  copied  it,  as  it  originally 
stood  in  the  Form  of  Government  as  first  adopted.  It  is 
in  this  form  we  have  to  do  with  it  at  present.  In  its 
amended  form  it  may  be  seen  in  Form  of  Government, 
chapter  12,  section  6. 

With  us,  as  in  like  manner  it  had  been  the  case  in  Scot- 
land, the  mother  Presbytery  first,  and  afterwards  the  mother 
Synod,  was  not  only  the  supreme  court,  but  exercised 
supreme  ecclesiastical  power.  The  adopting  act  of  1729 
was  the  act  of  the  Synod.  It  is  true  that  it  came  up  at 
more  than  one  meeting,  giving  the  members  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  their  people  at  home,  as  the  Scottish 
commissioners  under  similar  circumstances  were  required 
to  do.  But  finally  it  was  passed,  without  consulting  the 
Presbyteries,  and  was  enforced  by  the  sole  authority  of 
Synod.  But  the  Synod  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  with  an  elder  from  every  Session.  The  acts 
of  the  Synod  were,  therefore,  really  the  acts^of  the  Church. 
The  Presbyteries  sometimes  objected  to  the  proceedings  of 
Synod,  and  remonstrated ;  but  usually  their  difiiculties 
were  solved,  and  the  power  of  the  Synod  was  maintained 
as  supreme. 

At  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  the  same  contin- 
gency happened  which  had  also  occurred  in  Scotland.  The 
General  Assembly,  which  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of 
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the  old  Synod,  was  no  longer  a  convocation  of  all  the  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  with  one  elder  from  every  congrega- 
tion ;  but  it  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Presbyte- 
ries— ministers  and  elders  being  sent  in  equal  numbers. 
Hence,  in  forming  the  Directory  of  Government,  a  barrier 
article  was  inserted,  in  imitation  of  the  barrier  act.  We 
have  already  quoted  them  both,  and  now  refer  the  reader 
to  them.  Their  phraseology,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
is  ver}^  different,  in  an  important  respect.  The  Scotch  act 
has  reference  to  "binding  rules  and  constitutions,"  i.  e.,  to 
every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  enactment,  whether  fundamen- 
tal, or  only  prudential.  But  our  article  had  no  application 
to  fundamental  enactments,  but  only  to  those  "  standing 
rules,"  which  are  of  the  nature  of  "regulations,"  which 
rest  wholly  on  human  wisdom,  and  are  of  a  prudential 
nature.  Among  the  Scotch,  those  enactments  designated 
"binding  rules,"  in  the  barrier  act,  are  usually  called  "the 
standing  laws  of  the  Church" — from  whence  we  doubtless 
obtained  our  expression,  '^standing  rules."  The  right  to 
amend  our  Constitution,  in  any  of  its  fundamental  articles, 
is  not  given  in  any  part  of  the  book  itself,  but  it  is  given 
in  the  act  adopting  the  Constitution,  as  already  recited.  So 
that  our  fathers  seem  to  have  separated  the  provisions  of 
the  barrier  act;  and,  in  the  adopting  act,  to  have  inserted 
the  provision  pertaining  to  "constitutions ;"  while,  in  the 
barrier  article,  they  have  retained  the  provision  concerning 
"binding  rules."  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a 
change  of  phraseology,  gives  strength  to  our  position.  It  is 
conceded  that  our  law  was  modified  from  the  Scotch  act. 
A  variation  of  language  would  not  have  been  adopted 
without  a  purpose.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  legal  con- 
struction, that  if  a  provision  of  one  statute,  whose  construc- 
tion has  been  determined  and  acted  on,  be  inserted  in  an- 
other, the  same  construction  must  be  given  to  it ;  but  if 
the  clause  varies,  it  shows  a  different  intention  in  the  minds* 
of  the  law-makers,  unless  it  is  manifest  that  the  variation 
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was  made  in  order  hj  more  precise  language  to  give  the 
construction  attributed  to  the  former  statute.  This  com- 
mon-sense rule  makes  it  evident  that  there  was  a  distinct 
purpose  in  omitting  from  our  article  the  word  "  constitu- 
tions," found  in  the  barrier  act — that  the  framers  of  our 
article  designed  to  omit  from  its  operation  every  thing 
which,  under  that  law,  had  gone  under  the  name  of  "  con- 
stitutions," in  the  minds  of  our  Scottish  brethren.  So,  also, 
the  variation  of  language,  from  "binding  rules"  to  "stand- 
ing rules,"  was  manifestly  designed  to  give  greater  precision 
to  the  law.  "  Binding  rules"  is  tautalogical ;  for  all  "  rules" 
must  be  binding,  although  many  of  them  are  temporary. 
To  adopt  the  phraseology,  "standing  laws,"  would  open 
the  way  for  misapprehension ;  for  it  might  be  construed  to 
mean  the  whole  Constitution.  But  the  phraseology,  "  stand- 
ing rules,"  was  rightly  chosen,  since  it  was  to  those  regula- 
tions which  are  of  permanent  and  constitutional  obligation 
the  article  was  designed  to  apply. 

The  opinion  was  expj;essed,  on  the  floor  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  the  original  object  of  our  article  never 
was  carried  out ;  but  that,  without  authority,  yea,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  adopting  act  of  1788,  the  article  was  so 
changed  as  to  admit  of  the  use  now  made  of  it.  But  if  this 
article  was  based  on  the  "barrier  act,"  it  must  have  referred 
to  the  same  things,  under  the  name  of  "standing  rules," 
which  the  Scotch  act  called  "binding  rules,"  as  we  have 
just  seen.  \^e  have  already  proved  that  in  the  usage  of 
the  Kirk  it  did  apply  to  just  such  standing  laws  as  are  pre- 
served by  Pardovan  and  Cook.  IsTow,  our  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  derived  from  two  general  sources.  The  por- 
tions pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Church  polity  are 
abridged  from  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline  and 
the  Westminster  Directory.  The  remaining  chapters  and 
sections  are  condensed  from  such  of  the  standing  laws  of 
the  Church  found  in  the  Pardovan  Collections  as  were  suited 
to  our  circumstances.  Our  books  of  discipline  and  worship, 
12 
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the  old  Synod,  was  no  longer  a  convocation  of  all  the  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  with  one  elder  from  every  congrega- 
tion ;  but  it  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Presbyte- 
ries— ministers  and  elders  being  sent  in  equal  numbers. 
Hence,  in  forming  the  Directory  of  Government,  a  barrier 
article  was  inserted,  in  imitation  of  the  barrier  act.  We 
have  already  quoted  them  both,  and  now  refer  the  reader 
to  them.  Their  phraseology^,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
is  very  different,  in  an  important  respect.  The  Scotch  act 
has  reference  to  "binding  rules  and  constitutions,"  i.  e.,  to 
every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  enactment,  whether  fundamen- 
tal, or  only  prudential.  But  our  article  had  no  application 
to  fundamental  enactments,  but  only  to  those  "  standing 
rules,"  which  are  of  the  nature  of  "regulations,"  which 
rest  wholly  on  human  wisdom,  and  are  of  a  prudential 
nature.  Among  the  Scotch,  those  enactments  designated 
"binding  rules,"  iii  the  barrier  act,  are  usually  called  "the 
standing  laws  of  the  Church" — from  whence  we  doubtless 
obtained  our  expression,  ^^ standing  rules."  The  right  to 
amend  our  Constitution,  in  any  of  its  fundamental  articles, 
is  not  given  in  any  part  of  the  book  itself,  but  it  is  given 
in  the  act  adopting  the  Constitution,  as  already  recited.  So 
that  our  fathers  seem  to  have  separated  the  provisions  of 
the  barrier  act ;  and,  in  the  adopting  act,  to  have  inserted 
the  provision  pertaining  to  "constitutions;"  while,  in  the 
barrier  article,  they  have  retained  the  provision  concerning 
"binding  rules."  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a 
change  of  phraseology,  gives  strength  to  our  position.  It  is 
conceded  that  our  law  was  modified  from  the  Scotch  act. 
A  variation  of  language  would  not  have  been  adopted 
without  a  purpose.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  legal  con- 
struction, that  if  a  provision  of  one  statute,  whose  construc- 
tion has  been  determined  and  acted  on,  be  inserted  in  an- 
other, the  same  construction  must  be  given  to  it ;  but  if 
the  clause  varies,  it  shows  a  different  intention  in  the  minds* 
of  the  law-makers,  unless  it  is  manifest  that  the  variation 
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was  made  in  order  by  more  precise  language  to  give  the 
construction  attributed  to  the  former  statute.  This  com- 
mon-sense rule  makes  it  evident  that  there  was  a  distinct 
purpose  in  omitting  from  our  article  the  word  "  constitu- 
tions," found  in  the  barrier  act — that  the  framers  of  our 
article  designed  to  omit  from  its  operation  every  thing 
which,  under  that  law,  had  gone  under  the  name  of  "  con- 
stitutions," in  the  minds  of  our  Scottish  brethren.  So,  also, 
the  variation  of  language,  from  "binding  rules"  to  "stand- 
ing rules,"  was  manifestly  designed  to  give  greater  precision 
to  the  law.  "  Binding  rules"  is  tautalogical ;  for  all  "  rules" 
must  be  binding,  although  many  of  them  are  temporary. 
To  adopt  the  phraseology,  "standing  laws,"  would  open 
the  way  for  misapprehension ;  for  it  might  be  construed  to 
mean  the  whole  Constitution.  But  the  phraseology,  "  stand- 
ing rules,"  was  rightly  chosen,  since  it  was  to  those  regula- 
tions which  are  of  permanent  and  constitutional  obligation 
the  article  was  designed  to  apply. 

The  opinion  was  expressed,  on  the  floor  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  the  original  object  of  our  article  never 
was  carried  out ;  but  that,  without  authority,  yea,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  adopting  act  of  1788,  the  article  was  so 
changed  as  to  admit  of  the  use  now  made  of  it.  But  if  this 
article  was  based  on  the  "barrier  act,"  it  must  have  referred 
to  the  same  things,  under  the  name  of  "standing  rules," 
which  the  Scotch  act  called  "binding  rules,"  as  we  have 
just  seen.  We  have  already  proved  that  in  the  usage  of 
the  Kirk  it  did  apply  to  just  such  standing  laws  as  are  pre- 
served by  Pardovan  and  Cook.  IlTow,  our  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  derived  from  two  general  sources.  The  por- 
tions pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Church  polity  are 
abridged  from  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline  and 
the  Westminster  Directory.  The  remaining  chapters  and 
sections  are  condensed  from  such  of  the  standing  laws  of 
the  Church  found  in  the  Pardovan  Collections  as  were  suited 
to  our  circumstances.  Our  books  of  discipline  and  worship, 
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also,  were  composed  with  the  Scotch  laws  in  hand,  as  any 
one  will  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  our 
formularies  with  Stuart  of  Pardovan.  K,  then,  the  Scotch 
act  had  reference  to  such  standing  regulations  as  these, 
when  it  spoke  of  "binding  rules,"  and  if  our  article  be 
taken  from  it,  to  what  can  its  more  precise  language, 
"standing  rules,"  apply,  if  not  to  such  regulations? 

Again :  Early  in  the  history  of  the  General  Assembly, 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "stand- 
ing rules,"  the  nature  of  which  seems  now  to  be  misunder- 
stood. In  recent  discussions  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  dispute  was  as  to  whether  it  meant  constitutional 
rules,  or  those  acts  of  the  Assembly  designed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is  certainly  an 
error.  So  far  as  the  public  records  show,  the  dispute  was 
as  to  whether  it  did  not  include  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former.  We  can  find  eo  question  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  send  down  "overtures"  to  the 
Presbyteries,  for  the  altering  of  any  of  the  "regulations'* 
contained  among  the  "standing  rules,"  in  our  formularies. 
But  there  was  a  party  who  desired  to  make  the  rule  go 
further,  and  take  in  along  with  these  all  the  injunctions  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  was  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy. 

There  is  an  ancient  legal  maxim,  venerable  even  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Coke,  "  Contemporanea  expositio  est  fortissima 
in  lege."  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  this  law  early 
received  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  constitutional  settle- 
ment ;  and  this  in  two  particulars :  first,  that  it  did  not  include 
rules  outside  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  did 
include  the  standing  rules  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

The  first  of  these  points  was  determined  by  an  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1799.  The  As- 
sembly had  passed  a  rule  on  the  manner  of  receiving  foreign 
ministers.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  objected  to  it, 
among  other  reasons,  as  a  contravention   of  the   barrier 
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article.     The  Assembly,  as  quoted  in  Baird's  Collection, 
first  edition,  page  23,  replied  as  follows ; 

That  the  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  for 
their  request,  is  founded  on  a  misrepresentation  of  an  ambiguous 
expression  in  the  Constitution.  The  sixth  section  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  is  thus  expressed  :  ''  Before  any  overtures  or  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Assembly  to  be  established  as  standing  rides^  shall  be 
obligatory  on  the  Churches,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  them  to 
all  the  Presbyteries,  and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  Presbyteries,  in  writing,  approving  thereof."  Standing  rules ^ 
in  this  section,  can  refer  only  to  one  of  the  following  objects:  1st.  To 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  which,  when  once  established,  are  unalter- 
able by  the  General  Assembly;  or,  2d.  To  every  rule  or  law  enacted 
without  any  term  of  limitation  expressed  in  the  act.  The  latter  mean- 
ing would  draw  after  it  consequences  so  extensive  and  injurious,  as 
forbid  the  Assembly  to  give  the  section  that  interpretation.  It  would 
reduce  this  Assembly  to  a  mere  committee  to  prepare  business  upon 
which  the  Presbyteries  might  act.  It  would  undo,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  rules  that  have  been  established  by  this  Assembly  since 
its  first  institution,  and  would  prevent  it  for  ever  from  establishing 
any  rule  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  act  itself.  Besides,  standing 
rules,  in  the  evident  sense  of  the  Constitution,  can  not  be  predicated 
of  any  acts  made  by  the  Assembly  and  repealable  by  it,  because  they 
are  limited,  in  their  very  nature,  to  the  duration  of  a  year,  if  it  please 
the  Assembly  to  exert  the  power  inherent  in  it  at  all  times  to  alter  or 
annul  them,  and  they  continue  to  be  rules  only  by  the- Assembly's  not 
using  its  power  of  repeal.  The  law  in  question  is  no  otherwise  a 
standing  rule  than  all  other  laws  repealable  by  this  Assembly. 

The  next  year,  1800,  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  peti- 
tioned for  the  repeal  of  the  same  act  to  which  the  New 
York  Presbytery  had  objected,  until  constitutionally  en- 
acted. The  overture  was  rejected,  "inasmuch  as  the  As- 
sembly consider  the  act  referred  to  in  the  said  overture  as 
entirely  constitutional." 

In  like  manner,  the  other  point,  viz  :  that  the  article  in 
question  does  apply  to  the  "standing  rules  "'contained  in 
the  Constitution,  has  been  as  authoritatively  settled  as  the 
first.  In  1799,  the  proposition  was  sent  down  to  the  Pres- 
byteries to  change  the  expression,  "standing  rules,"  into 
"constitutional  rules,"  under  the  very  authority  contained 
in  that  article  itself.    No  vote  was  recorded  against  sending 
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it  down — ^no  protest  was  entered — and  no  remonstrance 
came  from  any  disaffected  Presbytery.*  The  opposition 
was  to  limiting  the  provision  to  constitutional  rules.  The 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
had  "a  principal  relation  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  alter- 
ing or  amending  the  Constitution;"  but  were  opposed  to 
changing  the  phraseology,  manifestly  because  they  were 
opposed  to  limiting  it  to  constitutional  rules.  During  the 
whole  discussion,  which  only  ended  in  1805,  when  the 
change  of  phraseology  was  effected,  the  Assembly  seem  to 
have  acted  with  a  full  and  perfect  conviction  of  their  right 
to  make  changes  under  that  clause;  and,  so  far  as  the  record 
shows,  of  this  right  there  was  no  dispute.  The  meaning 
of  no  constitutional  provision  could  be  more  clearly  or 
authoritatively  settled  than  this  was;  all  parties  consenting 
unto  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  rightful,  although  a  large 
minority  disputed  its  propriety,  and  voted  against  it. 

JS'or  was  all  this  done  in  ignorance  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  adopting  act  of  1788.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been 
first  broached  in  1799,  but  it  was  not  settled  until  1805. 
But  in  1800  the  adopting  act  of  1788  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  an  overture  was  offered  and  disposed  of,  as 
follows  : 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  the  Assembly  adopt  the 
following  resolution,  viz  : 

Whereas,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  their  sessions 
in  the  year  1788,  after  adopting  the  Constitution,  made  and  recorded 
a  resolution  on  the  subject,  which  is  conceived  by  some  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  Constitution,  and  by  others  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Constitution  itself;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbyteries  instruct  their  commissioners  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  on  this  subject,  and  authorize  them  to  annul 
the  said  resolutilon,  or  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Constitution. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Assembly 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  improper  in  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sions, to  determine  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present  appears 


*  "  Qui  tacet  verbo  et  facto,  ubi  obloqui  vel  resistere  potest  ac  debet,  con- 
sentire  videtur." 
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to  be ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
next  General  Assembly. — (See  Baird's  Collection,  page  22.) 

The  subject  was  not  resumed.  We  doubt  not  these  pro- 
ceedings grew  out  of  the  discussions  on  the  petition  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  of  that  same  year,  alluded  to 
above.  However  that  may  be,  here  we  see  that  the  whole 
subject  was  before  the  Church  for  live  years  before  the 
first  alterations  of  the  Form  of  Government  were  effected. 
That  action,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  had  in  igno- 
rance of  a  law  lying  by  in  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
body  and  forgotten.     This  brings  us, 

V.  To  a  consideration  of  the  adopting  act  of  1788.  Has 
it  become  obsolete,  or  is  it  still  of  binding  force.  On  this 
subject  we  say, 

1.  That  the  adopting  act  of  1788  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church — the  very  act  which  gives  it 
vitality,  and  on  which  its  authority  rests.  The  Synod  of 
I^ew  York  and  Philadelphia  had  been  employed  for  several 
years  in  preparing  the  public  formularies  for  the  Church  ; 
but  no  vote  was  binding,  no  change  was  made  in  the 
accredited  standards  of  faith  and  order — every  thing  re- 
mained as  it  was  under  the  adopting  act  of  1729,  until  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1788.  By  it  the  newly  prepared 
standards  were  ratified  and  adopted  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  were  declared  binding  on  the  lower  judi- 
catories. This  act,  therefore,  gave  vitality  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself — was  the  act  which  brought  it  into  being. 

2.  It  is  still  the  law  of  the  Church.  It  has  never  been 
repealed,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  repeal  it.  It 
is  contended,  that  because  it  has  never  been  acted  on,  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  it  has  become  obsolete,  and  is  no 
longer  binding.  But  we  answer,  that  non-user  does  not 
nullify  legal  enactments,  much  less  fundamental  or  consti- 
tutional rights.  "A  statute  cannot  become  obsolete  by 
disuse,  or  by  contrary  usage,  or  any  adjudication  whatever," 
unless   the  legislative   authority  in  which  the  power   of 
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repeal  resides,  bj  subsequent  legislation,  treat  it  as  though 
it  had  become  obsolete.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  Congress  the  power  to  determine  the  manner 
of  choosing  Representatives,  and  the  time  of  the  election 
of  the  electors  of  President.  This  power  was  never 
exercised  until  1842.  Did  previous  non-user  render  these 
laws  null  ?  The  Constitution  also  gives  Congress  authority 
to  appoint  the  times  of  the  election  of  both  Senators  and 
Representatives,  but  that  body  has  never  exercised  the 
powder.  Who  will  contend,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  exist? 
A  constitutional  right  may  lie  in  abeyance — but  it  does  not 
therefore  cease  to  exist.  The  moment  there  is  occasion 
for  its  exercise,  it  is  revivified.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law 
passed  in  contravention  of  a  fundamental  enactment,  is 
itself  void,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  have  stood  on  the 
statute-book — at  all  events,  this  was  good  Old-School  doc- 
trine in  1837,  and  proved  itself  good  law,  before  Judge 
Gibson,  in  1839.  The  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  had  stood 
for  thirty-six  years ;  but  it  was  repealed,  and  every 
thing  done  under  it  was  declared  null,  because  of  its 
unconstitutionaUty.  So  the  Assembly  reasoned;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  declared  it  good  logic  and 
sound  law.  In  view  of  which  facts,  we  acknowledge  it 
sounded  odd  enough  to  hear  learned  divines,  in  the  last 
Assembly,  arguing  that  because  a  fundamental  law  had 
been  lying  in  abeyance,  it  had  thereby  become  obsolete 
and  null.  We  thought  such  reasoning  would  have  sounded 
much  better  in  the  New  School  Assembly,  than  in  ours. 
But,  moreover,  tlic  very  purpose  of  the  provision  contained 
in  the  act  of  1788,  was  to  prevent  a  constant  tinkering  at 
the  constitutional  principles  and  established  faith  of  the 
Church ;  to  secure  the  Church  against  innovation  in 
matters  which  were  settled  in  her  standards.  Hence,  it  is, 
assuredly,  a  very  marvellous  argument  against  an  enact- 
ment which  was  confessedly  designed  to  secure  stability  in 
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the  principles  of  the  Church,  that  it  has  absolutely  accom- 
plished its  purpose. 

3.  The  law  is  unrepealable.  This  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  act.  It  is  the  act  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
ratified,  adopted,  and  established.  Its  repeal  would  be  the 
repeal,  also,  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  work  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Church.  We  may,  indeed,  if  we  see  proper, 
dissolve  the  Church  in  many  ways  ;  but  we  can  not  remain 
a  Church  and  at  the  same  time  repeal  the  very  law  es- 
tablishing the  Constitution,  and  binding  us  together  in 
Church  communion.  But  it  is  asked,  may  not  the  power 
that  made  it  unmake  it  again  ?  How  far  this  is  true,  in 
reference  to  vested  rights,  we  need  not  discuss  at  present. 
For,  even  though  we  should  grant  the  principle,  it  can 
meet  with  no  available  application  here.  For  the  body 
which  passed  the  adopting  act  of  1788,  in  all  that  it  did, 
was  simply  preparing  to  dissolve  itself  into  its  constituent 
elements,  to  meet  no  more  for  ever.  The  old  Synod  of 
ISTew  York  and  Philadelphia  was  composed,  de  jure,  and 
putatively,  of  all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
every  Session  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  General  Assembly  is  wholly  unlike  it, 
being  entirely  a  representative,  and  not  a  collective,  body. 
The  original  Synod,  consisting  of  the  body  of  the  Church, 
assembled  in  the  persons  of  her  Divinely  appointed  rulers, 
dissolved  itself,  and  can  never  meet  again.  The  size  of  the 
Church  and  country  forbid  it ;  the  Constitution  makes  no 
provision  for  it,  but  makes  many  against  it;  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  Church  longer  continuing  to  meet,  as  it  had 
done,  in  General  Synod,  was  the  very  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution. 

4.  The  law  has  neither  been  buried  nor  forgotten.  Two 
or  three  speakers  told  us  this,  in  the  last  Assembly;  but  the 
records  of  the  Church  show  them  all  to  be  mistaken  ;  yea, 
that  every  change  ever  effected  in  our  Book  was  made  with 
this  law  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Church.     The  first 
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changes  effected  in  our  Form  of  Government  were  dis- 
cussed from  1799  until  1805,  when  the  vote  of  the  Presby- 
teries was  given  confirming  them.  But  in  1800  this  act  of 
1788  was  discussed  by  the  Assembly;  and  an  effort  was 
made,  by  those  who  contended  that  the  Constitution  and  it 
conflicted,  to  have  the  sense  of  the  Presbyteries  taken  on 
the  subject.  The  minute  in  the  case  we  have  already 
quoted.  The  next  changes  were  made  in  1821,  being  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  in  1820.  But  the  first  Assembly's 
Digest  was  printed  sufiiciently  early  in  1820  to  be  lying  on 
the  table  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  that  body  met;  and  in  it  the  act  of  1788  is 
given  in  full,  the  important  parts  being  printed  in  capital 
or  italic  letters.  The  third  and  last  occasion  on  which  any 
change  was  effected  was  in  1833.  But  in  1832,  in  answer- 
ing the  question,  "Whether  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and 
Shorter,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  standards 
of  our  Church,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  words,  '  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  this  Church?'"  the  Assembly  refer  to 
"the  adopting  act  of  our  Confession,"  for  the  authority 
of  the  Catechisms  as  a  part  of  our  standards;  and  they 
quote  the  act  almost  entire.  (See  Baird's  Collection,  p.  17.) 
Finally,  in  1843,  a  proposition  was  made  to  alter  our  Confes- 
sion on  "the  marriage  question;"  which  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who,  in  1844,  reported;  and  among  other  things 
they  declare  that  the  act  of  1788  is  the  law  of  the  Church 
on  the  matter  of  changing  the  doctrinal  standards.  With 
all  this  before  us,  can  we  say  that  this  act  has  ever  been 
forgotten,  or  that  it  has  become  obsolete  ? 

5.  But  suppose  we  agree  that  this  law  has  become  obso- 
lete, and  is  no  longer  binding,  what  effect  will  that  have  on 
the  right  to  make  changes  in  our  doctrinal  standards?  1st. 
As  the  Constitution  itself  contains  no  clause  which  can  be 
construed  into  a  provision  for  altering  any  part  of  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  the  setting  aside 
of  the  adopting  act  of  1788  would  simply  take  away  all 
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right  of  every  kind  to  alter  the  articles  of  our  faith.  2d.  It 
would  render  the  whole  Constitution  even  more  stahle  and 
binding  than  before ;  for  the  alteration  of  any  of  its  doctrinal 
statements  could  only  be  eftected  by  revolution,  or  an  eccle- 
siastical felo  de  se;  since  any  change  would  absolve  every 
minister,  ruling  elder,  and  deacon,  from  his  ordination  en- 
gagements, as  well  as  the  private  members  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

VI.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  laws  on  the  same  general 
subject,  enacted  at  the  same  time,  and  of  equal  obligation — 
the  one  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  the  other  in  the 
act  adopting  the  Constitution  and  giving  it  being.  This, 
however,  would  occasion  no  difficulty,  were  it  not  for  that 
apparent  conflict  which  seems  to  exist  between  their  pro- 
visions. The  question  we  now  have  to  examine  is  as  to 
whether  this  conflict  be  real,  or  only  apparent;  and  whether 
there  is  any  just  method  of  reconciling  their  provisions. 
In  considering  these  questions,  it  is  safe  for  us  to  derive 
our  hermeneutics  from  the  courts  of  law  and  the  bar,  thus 
obtaining  the  aid  of  that  noble  profession,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  occasioned  by 
the  imperfection  of  human  legislation  and  human  language ; 
and  whose  chief  occupation  is  the  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  statutes,  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  justice 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  cherished  rights. 

That  eminent  jurist,  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  says,  that  ''the 
fairest  and  most  rational  method  to  interpret  the  will  of  the 
legislator  is,  by  exploring  his  intentions  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  made,  by  signs  the  most  natural  and  probable. 
And  these  signs  are  either  the  words,  the  context,  the  subject 
matter,  the  effects  and  consequence,  or  the  spirit  and  reason 
of  them  all."  Moreover,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention 
of  the 'legislature,  the  court  may  look  to  the  object  in  view, 
the  remedy  intended  to  be  afforded,  and  the  mischief 
intended  to  be  remedied.  In  view  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples, the  object  of  which  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
13 
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intent  of  tlie  legislative  power,  the  courts  of  law  have  estab- 
lished certain  rules  for  the  interpretation  and  construction 
of  the  statutes,  which  have  been  tested  by  experience,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  approbation  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Such  of  these  as  are  applicable  to  our 
present  inquiry  we  insert  below,  as  we  derive  them  from 
the  books.  Those  to  which  we  have  had  access,  in  prepar- 
ing this  article,  are  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Bouvier's 
edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and  the  United  States 
Digest. 

1st.  Words  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  usus 
loquendi  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute.  Hence, 
"where  a  word  used  in  a  statute  has  a  fixed  technical 
meaning,  the  legislature  must  be  understood  as  employing 
it  in  that  sense,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  context 
which  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  in  a  different 
sense." 

2d.  Statutes  in  pari  materia  are  to  be  construed  together, 
as  though  they  were  one  law ;  and  two  statutes  seemingly 
repugnant  should  be  so  construed  that  they  shall  both  stand, 
and  harmonize,  if  possible.  This  apparent  conflict  may  be 
reconciled  on  any  fair  hypothesis,  and  vitality  given  to 
each,  if  it  can  be,  and  is  necessary  to  conform  to  usages 
under  it. 

3d.  If,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  law,  the  intent  is  differ- 
ent from  the  literal  import  of  some  of  its  terms,  the  intent 
should  prevail. 

4th.  If  the  language  in  different  portions  of  the  statute  is 
inconsistent,  it  should  be  so  construed  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  leading  objects  of  the  statute. 

These  rules,  thus  given  as  they  are  acted  on  by  courts  of 
law,  must  commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  reader.  The  object  in  every  case  is  the  same,  to 
point  out  a  way  by  which  we  may  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  law  in  cases  of  obscurity,  conflict,  or  doubt.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  application  of  these  rules  will  enable 
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us  to  escape  from  tlie  apparent  difficulty  in  tlie  construction 
of  our  own  laws,  which  have  occasioned  this  article.  Let 
us  look  at  this  point  a  little. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in  what  we  have  attempted, 
we  have  shown  that  our  barrier  article  was  originally  in- 
serted with  reference  to  constitutional  rules  or  regulations ; 
that  this  construction  of  it  was  early  given  by  an  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
the  Presbyteries,  changing  the  phraseology  in  accordance 
therewith ;  and  that  it  has  uniformly  been  acted  on  by  the 
Church  during  her  whole  history.  All  these  points  may  be 
considered  settled;  and  hence  the  construction  of  that 
article  of  the  Constitution  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  an 
open  question.  For,  ^' where  an  old  statute  has  received 
an  early  practical  construction  which,  if  it  were  res  Integra, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  maintain,  it  will  be  adhered  to, 
especially  if  great  mischief  would  follow  a  contrary  con- 
struction." So  that,  even  though  the  construction  given 
to  our  first  barrier  article  be  such  that  we  could  not  main- 
tain it  now,  we  are  compelled  to  adhere  to  it ;  because  it 
was  made  by  the  proper  authority,  and  has  been  practically 
carried  out  ever  since ;  and  the  giving  of  a  new  or  diffisrent 
construction  to  it  would  work  great  mischief,  overturning 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  and  unsettling  much  of  the  action  of  our 
Church  courts  during  the  last  sixty  years.  This,  then, 
may  be  placed  among  the  res  adjudicatce  ;  and  in  our  future 
proceedings  the  operation  of  the  law  ought  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  construction  it  has  thus  received,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning  we  might,  at  the  first,  have 
attached  to  the  words.     "•Inter.'pretatio  vim  legis  habitura  est.'' 

The  case  is  different  with  the  adopting  act  of  1788.  It 
has  never,  as  yet,  been  practically  construed,  since  there 
has  never  been  any  occasion  of  acting  on  it.  As  the  other 
article  has  had  its  meaning  settled,  the  question  arises,  is 
there  any  method  of  interpretation  or  construction  whereby 
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we  can  reconcile  the  provisions  of  the  adopting  act,  with 
the  construction  given  to  the  barrier  article  ?  Let  us  explore 
that  act,  and  see  whether  the  language  employed  gives  us 
any  insight  into  the  intention  of  the  Synod  in  adopting  it. 
1st.  The  books  composing  our  Constitution  are  declared  in 
that  act  to  be  adopted  as  "  our  Constitution,  pid  the  Con- 
fession of  our  faith  and  practice,  unalterable,"  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  petition  for  its  alteration.  The 
phrase,  "  faith  and  practice,"  has  always  been  used  in  a 
specific  sense  by  us.  Thus,  it  is  used  in  the  question  pro- 
pounded at  the  ordination  of  our  Church  officers,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Form  of  Government,  as  follows :  "  Do  you 
beheve  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ments to  be  the  Word  of  God — the  "only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  T'  So,  also,  in  the  Form  of  Government, 
chapter  1,  section  4,  it  is  declared  that  "  there  is  an  insepa- 
rable connection  between /ax7A  and  practice,  truth  and  duty." 
And  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said, 
*'that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
manners;"  an  equivalent  expression.  In  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  chapter  1,  section  2,  after  giving  the  names  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  it  is  said  of  them:  "all 
which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith  and  life;"  an  expression,  likewise,  of  equivalent 
import.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  expression  in  the  adopt- 
ing act  which  is  always  used  in  our  formularies,  and  in  the 
common  speech  of  our  ministers  and  people,  with  reference 
to  the  doctrines  and  duties  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 
When  "  peculiar  phrases  are  made  use  of,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  legislature  have  in  view  the  subject-matter 
about  which  such  terms  or  phrases  are  commonly  used." 
2dly.  The  act  in  question  declares  our  various  formularies 
to  be  "  our  Constitution,  and  the  confession  of  our  faith  and 
practice,"  etc.  I^ow,  the  Church  of  God  adopts  nothing 
as  the  confession  of  her  faith,  which  she  does  not  believe  to 
be  directly  or  inferentially  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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3dlj.  After  ordering  the  Catecliisms  to  be  printed  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of 
Government,  the  Synod  resolved,  "  that  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standard  of  our  doctrine,  government  and 
worship,"  etc.  But  the  Bible  is  every  where  declared  to  be 
the  only  rule  or  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  If,  then, 
these  formularies  be  our  ''standard,"  it  is  only  because 
they  are  an  embodiment  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
on  these  various  subjects.  4thly.  The  word  "  Constitution," 
which  with  us,  in  this  land  of  popular  sovereignty,  protected 
by  written  constitutions,  has  acquired  so  definite  a  meaning, 
and  always  brings  before  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  written 
instrument,  containing  precise  terms  of  agreement,  was 
used  very  dififerently  by  our  fathers,  as  it  still  is  by  our 
trans-atl antic  brethren,  who  speak  as  confidently  of  the 
British  Constitution,  although  unwritten,  as  we  do  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment— yea,  and  the  former  seems  destined  to  be  the  firmer 
and  more  enduring  of  the  two.  Possibly  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution,  in  imitation  of  the  convention  which  had 
just  formed  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  may  have 
given  it  the  definite  meaning  which  now  we  always  attach 
to  it.  But  we  are  of  opinion  this  was  not  the  case,  or 
otherwise  they  would  have  employed  a  more  uniform 
phraseology  on  the  subject.  Whereas,  they  use  the  terms, 
''confession,"  "standards"  and  "constitution,"  in  this 
very  act,  almost  interchangeably.  Giving  it,  then,  the 
sense  attributed  to  it  in  the  mother  country,  and  in  the 
"barrier  act,"  our  Constitution  consists  simply  of  those 
groat  principles  of  truth  which  the  Church  embraces  in  her 
faith,  and  illustrates  in  her  practice,  as  they  are  embodied 
in  her  standards. 

There  is  nothing  forced  in  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
unless  it  may  be  deemed  by  any  one  that  we  have  given 
an  unjustifiable  meaning  to  the  word  "  Constitution,"  as 
employed  in  the  act  in  question.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
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think  no  one  can  read  over  that  act  without  seeing  that  its 
great  object  was  to  throw  a  protection  around  that  faith 
and  order  of  the  Church  which  we  Presbyterians  believe 
to  be  derived  from  the  Bible;  to  secure  the  Church  against 
sudden  innovation  in  her  doctrines  and  polity.  The  lan- 
guage employed  always  looks  towards  matters  of  funda- 
mental importance  and  scriptural  obligation — to  "  faith  and 
practice,"  to  the  "confession"  of  our  doctrines,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  "standard"  for  the  Church  in  the  four 
particulars  of  belief,  and  worship,  and  discipline,  and  polity. 
None  of  the  terms  employed  in  this  act  could  be  construed 
so  as  to  conflict  with  the  barrier  article,  had  it  been  inserted 
as  a  limitation  of  the  act,  by  way  of  a  proviso.  The  fact 
that  it  is  inserted  in  the  place  it  properly  belongs — i.  e.,  in 
the  chapter  defining  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly — 
ought  not  to  widen  its  meaning,  or  cause  a  conflict  between 
it  and  the  adopting  act.  Even  if  we  acknowledge  that 
there  is  not  only  an  apparent  but  real  conflict  between  it 
and  the  adopting  act,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is 
an  exception  to  that  act.  The  act  is  the  general  law,  and 
the  article  is  the  particular  exception.  But  since  ^^exceptio 
probat  regulam,"  the  main  law  must  prevail  in  every  case 
not  expressly  included  within  the  exception. 

VII.  The  construction  we  have  contended  for  ought  to 
prevail,  because  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
to  which  these  laws  apply.  We  hold  that  there  is  no  equal- 
ity in  fact,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  between  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  Church,  in  the  principles  thereof,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  on  the  other. 

1st.  They  are  derived  from  different  sources.  !N^othing 
can  be  a  matter  of  faith  which  is  not  revealed  by  God. 
Creeds  and  confessions,  and  articles  of  belief,  are  all  decla- 
rations of  the  conviction  of  those  who  adhere  to  them,  as  to 
what  God  has'  revealed  to  us,  for  our  salvation,  and  for  our 
orderly  living  as  his  followers,  in  Church  fellowship.     We 
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hold,  then,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  order,  contained  in  our  standards,  are  from 
God ;  and,  hence,  that  they  vary  not.  We  may,  indeed, 
err  in  deducting,  interpreting,  and  declaring  the  Divine 
will;  hut  God's  revelation,  rightly  understood,  is  unchange- 
able. But  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  and  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Church,  are  committed  to  earthen 
vessels ;  they  originate  in  human  wisdom  and  prudence — 
they  are  tl>e  product  of  human  experience  and  necessity — - 
and,  of  course,  they  ought  to  be  changed,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  the  varying  necessities  of  the  Church  may 
demand.  The  same  rules  and  regulations  are  not  applica- 
ble to  all  countries ;  nor  are  they  suitable  during  all  times 
in  any  one  country. 

2d.  They  are  received  by  the  Church  in  a  different  sense. 
We  are  required  "  sincerely  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  this  Church,  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  General 
Assembly  of  1832  decided  that,  according  to  the  adopting 
act  of  1788,  the  expression,  "confession  of  faith,"  had  a 
wider  meaning  than  we  attribute  to  it  a^  the  name  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Constitution.  Hence,  in  the  question 
above,  as  given  in  our  Book,  the  capital  letters  were  not 
used,  as  they  would  be,  were  it  a  proper  name.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  adopting  act,  by  the  expression,  "  confession 
of  our  faith,"  meant  to  include  the  whole  Constitution,  in 
so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  two  words  are 
used  as  synonymous:  it  is  called  "  our  Constitution  and  the 
Confession  of  our  Faith."  In  accordance  with  this  use  of 
the  words  in  that  act,  our  Book  has  always  been  called 
"the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  on  the  title- 
page  ;  and  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  as  the  endorsement, 
on  the  back  of  the  bound  volume.  In  this  sense,  then,  we 
adopt  the  system  of  faith  contained  in  our  standards.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  simply  declare  that  we  "  approve  of  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
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ISTot  the  principles  of  Church  polity  merely ;  for  they  are 
contained  summarily  in  the  Confession  of  Faith;,  and  even 
if  we  limit  the  previous  declaration  to  what  is  contained  in 
that  formulary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  its  ordi^ 
nances,  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  Church  officers 
and  judicatories,  helong  to  the  "  system  of  doctrine"  con- 
tained in  it.  "We  are,  therefore,  hy  this  declaration,  required 
to  approve  of  the  practical  application  of  these  principles, 
and  the  administration  thereof,  as  prescribed  in  our  stand- 
ards. All  of  this  is  human  in  its  origin  and  practice.  We 
approve  of  it,  believing  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  Word 
of  God;  but  not  believing  that  no  other  regulations  are 
allowable,  or  would  answer  the  ends  of  the  Church  in  the 
discharge  of  her  great  duties.  In  a  word,  what  is  scriptural 
we  adopt ;  what  is  human  and  prudential,  though  designed 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Scriptures,  we  simply 
*"'  aiiprove.'' 

3d.  The  Church,  during  her  whole  history,  has  treated 
them  differently.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  reverently  preserved  and  constantly 
adhered  to  the  Westminster  standards,  without  alteration, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  effect  any  change  whatsoever. 
These  standards,  however,  unlike  ours,  do  not  contain  any 
of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  and  regulations,  such  as  we  have 
included  in  ours.  These  last,  however,  have  been  with 
them  the  subject  of  constant  change  and  amendment.  So 
with  us,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  all  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  our  other  standards,  remain  unchanged, 
at  the  end  of  more  than  seventy  years  from  their  first 
adoption;  and  but  a  single  change  was  ever  attempted, 
viz :  in  1816.  It  failed,  and,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  was 
utterly  unconstitutional.  But  the  standing  rules  contained 
in  these  formularies  have  met  with  several  alterations,  in 
the  years  1805,  1821,  and  1833,  respectively.  That  these 
respective  parts  of  our  Constitution  occupy  a  different  posi- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  is  manifest  from  this 
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constant  amending  of  the  one,  and  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  the  other. 

4.  They  are  reverenced  in  a  different  degree  by  the 
Church.  The  very  statement  of  this  point  is  all  that  is 
needed.  "Why  need  we  argue  that  the  Church  loves  her 
faith  as  she  does  not  the  mere  regulations  pertaining  to 
ecclesiastical  administration  ?  The  rules  of  Church  action 
may  be  altered  and  amended  so  as  to  promote  the  con- 
veniency  of  Church  courts,  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
the  ends  of  discipline,  a  hundred  times,  as  they  have  been, 
we  suppose,  in  Scotland ;  and  yet  how  few  can  tell,  that 
this  has  been  done,  or  what  efiect  does  it  produce  on  the 
Church,  unless  it  be  in  its  increased  efficiency  ?  But  let 
one  change  be  attempted  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  in  her  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  one  universal 
wail  of  alarm,  amidst  a  spontaneous  shout  of  execration, 
would  come  up  from  every  hill  and  dale  and  city,  from 
hamlet  and  cottage  and  palace — from  the  whole  heart  of 
Scotland.  Let  a  motion  be  made  to  dispense  with  ruling 
elders,  and  to  appoint  Episcopal  moderators,  and  imme- 
diately the  Banner  of  the  Covenant  would  be  once  more 
unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  the  descendants  of  the  martyrs 
and  reformers  of  the  old  Scotch  Kirk  would  fight  as 
valiantly  for  Christ's  Crown  to-day,  as  their  fathers  did 
when  arrayed  against  popery,  prelacy  and  independency, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Go  tell  our  own  people  that  you 
are  going  to  make  some  change  in  the  size  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or  in  the  law  of  representation,  or  in  any  regu- 
lation merely  prudential,  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  they  will 
not  care  a  stiver  about  it;  these  are  simple  matters  of 
Church  action,  which  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
be  determined,  in  large  part,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  Church  courts,  or  otherwise  that  of  Church 
officers,  and  the  people  are  willing  they  should  determine 
for  themselves.  But  go  and  tell  them  that  you  are  about 
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to  strike  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  any  of  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  our  system,  or  to  alter  any  of  the  leading 
principles  of  our  polity,  in  favor  of  popery,  prelacy,  or  Con- 
gregationalism, and  you  would  soon  discover  that  many  a 
venerable  Presbyterian  lady  would  be  ready  to  throw  her 
footstool  at  the  lug  of  the  preacher  who  should  dare  to 
come  into  her  beloved  Presbyterian  meeting-house  with 
any  of  his  idolatrous  ceremonies  and  popish  gear,  and  that 
the  keys  of  many  a  house  of  worship  would  be  turned 
against  the  intruder  who  should  dare  to  come  to  them  with 
these  sham  doctrines,  instead  of  the  old  faith  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  have  been  taught  in  their  childhood  by 
their  now  sainted  parents,  which  they  have  believed  unto 
the  saving  of  their  souls,  and  in  the  living  power  of  which 
they  mean  to  die.  In  short,  rebellion  would  be  rife  in  all 
our  Churches ;  and  it  would  be  found  that,  if  need  be,  Pres- 
byterianism  is  still  the  stuff  out  of  which  martyrs  are 
made. 

Now,  the  construction  we  have  placed  on  the  two  laws 
with  reference  to  amending  our  Book,  precisely  corresponds 
with  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  subjects  to 
which  they  refer,  as  the  Church  at  large  esteems  them. 
"Whether  or  not  we  have  given  them  the  proper  construc- 
tion, some  may  doubt;  but  certainly  the  law  on  this  subject 
ought  to  make  as  broad  a  difference  as  we  have  contended 
for  between  matters  merely  human,  and  those  professedly 
based  on  the  Divine  Word. 

Vin.  The  wisdom  of  the  provision,  thus  interpreted, 
none  can  question.  There  is  a  natural  division  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  two  parts : 

1st.  There  are  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  principles  of  its  organization,  in 
the  various  books,  chapters,  and  sections.  These  are  by  no 
means  the  property  of  the  officers  and  judicatories  of  the 
Church ;  but  every  private  member  has  as  deep  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  them  as  any  Church  ruler,  whether 
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•^minister  or  elder.  These  doctrines  and  principles  enter 
into  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  take  hold  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  her  people,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hopes 
and  the  palladium  of  their  rights.  Every  proposition  for 
an  alteration  of  these  parts  of  our  Constitution  ought  to 
come  from  those  Church  courts  which  can  most  nearly  and 
correctly  represent  the  popular  will.  As  we  have  contended, 
the  proposition  for  a  change  must  originate  with  the  Pres- 
byteries ;  and  the  General  Assembly  has  no  power  to  act 
on  the  subject,  until  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  concur 
in  sending  up  a  memorial  to  that  body  requesting  it  to  take 
action.  First  of  all,  the  Presbyteries  must  move  on  the 
subject.  The  Christian  people  of  our  communion  must 
decide,  in  the  first  place,  through  their  ministers  and  ruling 
elders.  Or,  if  these  begin  agitating  any  questions  of  reform, 
their  own  people  are  the  first  who  have  a  right  to  know  it; 
and  who  would  know  it,  under  this  rule.  And  whenever 
the  people  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  become  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  our  standards  need  to  be  improved,  by  change 
of  phraseology  or  otherwise,  that  two-thirds  of  our  Pres- 
byteries shall  send  up  memorials  to  the  General  Assembly 
requesting  the  change,  we  shall  agree  that  it  be  done.  For 
then  it  will  be  certain  that  either  our  Constitution  is  wrong, 
or  that  the  Church  has  become  so  estranged  in  doctrine 
that  the  minority  ought  to  know  it. 

2dly.  There  are  those  parts  which  relate  to  the  practical 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  These  receive  com- 
paratively but  little  attention  from  the  people;  who  are 
willing  to  leave  them  to  their  rulers,  without  manifesting 
or  feeling  much  interest  in  the  question.  The  Church 
judicatories  are  more  affected  by  them  than  the  people ; 
indeed,  the  people  are  only  remotely  aflfected  by  them  at 
all,  since  all  their  own  rights  are  preserved  intact  by  the 
other  law.  It  is  hence  very  proper,  and  every  way  suitable, 
that  changes  in  these  respects  should  be  proposed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  where  their  necessity  can  be  best  known. 
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Moreover,  as  no  matter  of  faith  and  no  principle  of  polity 
can  be  thus  involved,  it  is  right  that  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Presbyteries  should  be  decisive. 

Hence,  according  to  our  position,  the  faith  and  rights  of 
the  Church  are  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries 
intact,  and  can  never  be  touched  by  the  General  Assembly, 
until  the  courts  below  have  acted.  This  secures  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Church  and  the  permanence  of  her  Confession. 
No  movement  to  change  or  amend  her  formularies  can  be 
successful,  unless  the  feeling  in  its  favor  be  deep-seated  and 
wide-spread,  and  its  manifestation  be  general  and  sponta- 
neous. 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  contended,  throughout 
this  article,  that  every  movement  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  principles  of  our  Church 
order,  must  originate  with  the  Presbyteries ;  and  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  no  right  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject,  until  it  receives  a  petition  or  memorial  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  requesting  it  to  do  so.  If,  then, 
our  respected  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  or  of 
any  of  its  Presbyteries,  are  seriously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  chapter  on  marriage  needs  amendment,  let  them  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  memorial  suggesting  the  change  they 
desire,  through  some  Presbytery,  and  let  that  Presbytery 
send  it  to  all  the  other  Presbyteries  for  their  concurrence. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  unite  in  the  petition,  and 
the  General  Assembly  shall  make  the  change,  although  we 
shall  cast  an  earnest  vote  against  it,  we  shall  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, at  all  events,  so  long  as  no  effort  is  made  by  our 
brethren  to  strike  the  principle  in  question  from  the  Bible. 
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PRraCETON"  REVIEW,  AET.  YI.,  JULY,  1860. 


When  Milo  was  prosecuted  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
Cicero  appeared  as  his  counsel,  hut  the  great  orator  was  so 
intimidated  hj  the  turbulence  of  the  crowd  and  the  array 
of  soldiers  whom  Pompey  had  introduced  into  the  forum, 
that  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him,  and  instead  of  the 
splendid  defence  which  was  expected  from  him,  he  made  a 
miserable  and  disgraceful  failure.  His  unfortunate  client 
was  condemned  and  sent  into  exile.  Partly  to  soothe  his 
wounded  vanity,  and  partly  as  a  token  of  sympathy  with 
his  friend,  Cicero  subsequently  wrote  out  and  transmitted 
to  Milo  the  oration  which  he  ought  to  have  delivered,  and 
which  Milo  congratulated  himself  was  not  delivered,  as  it 
would  probably  have  saved  him  from  banishment,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  luxury  of  the  luscious  fish  he  was  then 
enjoying  at  Marseilles. 

Dr.  Hodge,  of  course,  was  not  intimidated  in  the  last 
Assembly  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  frightened 
the  Roman  orator,  and  yet  he  certainly  failed,  as  signally 
as  Cicero,  to  deliver  the  kind  of  speech  which  was  ex- 
pected from  him.  Conscious  of  the  fact,  upon  his  return 
home,  he  retires  to  his  study,  reviews  his  ground,  under- 
takes to  retrieve  his  misfortunes,  and  the  result  is  the  article 
before  us ;  which  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  revised 
edition  of  the  speech  which  he  ought  to  have  delivered. 
It  is  something  worse  than  an  effusion  of  mortification. 
It  has  the  marks  of  a  spiteful  ebullition  of  resentment.  Its 
distortions  of  our  opinions  are  so  persistent  and  perverse, 
that  charity  itself  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  wilful ;  and  the  personal  insinuations  are  so  ungenerous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  accident.     The 
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want  of  candor  and  of  manly  fairness  is  so  conspicuous  that 
we  hesitated,  for  a  time,  whether  we  ought  to  take  any 
notice  of  an  antagonist,  who  seemed  to  hold  himself  free 
from  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  refined  and  honorable 
controversy.  We  confess  that  the  article  gave  us  great 
pain.  We  have  been  the  more  wounded,  because  we  have 
been  taken  by  surprise.  As  soon  as  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  had  said  any  thing  in  the  last  Assembly  person- 
ally offensive  to  Dr.  Hodge,  we  made  a  public  and  cordial 
explanation.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  our  ex- 
planation had  been  accepted.  We  bade  him  farewell  with 
nothing  but  feelings  of  personal  kindness  in  our  heart. 
During  our  absence  from  the  country,  we  had  occasion  to 
pay  more  than  one  tribute  to  his  worth,  as  a  scholar,  a 
teacher,  and  a  divine,  and  we  did  it  warmly  and  earnestly. 
We  had  no  suspicion  of  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to 
ourselves  that  existed  in  his  mind.  It  never  entered  our 
heads  that  while  we  were  contributing  to  his  great  reputa- 
tion, and  deservedly  great  reputation,  abroad,  we  were  the 
object  of  little  passions  and  resentments  in  his  breast,  at 
home,  which,  we  think,  reflect  no  honor  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Christian.  In  our  estimate  of  the  animus  of  this 
article,  we  have  not  relied  upon  our  own  judgment.  We 
have  been  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  brethren  whose 
opinions  we  respect,  some  in  this,  and  others  in  distant 
States,  and  they  have  all  concurred  in  representing  it  as 
bearing  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  being  prompted  by 
wounded  pride  and  personal  resentment. 

However  our  personal  relations  to  Dr.  Hodge  may  be 
afl:ected,  nothing  shall  tempt  us  to  do  injustice  to  his  real 
excellence.  He  is  a  scholar,  "aye,  a  ripe  and  a  good  one," 
a  critic  and  an  expositor  of  preeminent  abilities.  His  com- 
mentaries are  an  honor  to  the  Church  and  to  the  country. 
In  the  departments  suited  to  his  genius,  he  has  no  superior. 
But  there  are  departments  to  which  he  is  not   adapted. 
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Whether  it  be  that  Dr.  Hodge  has  never  been  a  pastor,  and 
knows  little  of  the  actual  working  of  our  system,  or  whether 
his  mind  is  of  an  order  that  refuses  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical and  concrete,  it  so  happens  that  he  has  never  touched 
the  questions  connected  with  the  nature  and  organization 
of  the  Church  without  being  singularly  unhappy.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  illustrations.  The  article  before 
us  will  furnish  proof,  without  going  beyond  it. 

In  replying  to  it,  we  shall  reduce  our  remarks  to  two 
general  heads :  I.  Strictures  upon  Dr.  Hodge's  representa- 
tion of  the  debate  in  the  last  Assembly ;  and,  H.  An  exam- 
ination of  his  revised  theory  of  Preshyterianism. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  we  shall  consider  three  things : 
1.  His  statement  of  the  precise  point  at  issue ;  2.  His 
charge  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  debate,  we  evaded  the 
issue  ;  and,  3.  His  review  of  our  objections  to  the  theory  of 
Preshyterianism,  which  he  broached  in  the  Assembly. 

1.  As  to  the  precise  point  at  issue.  Dr.  Hodge  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  we  denied  absolutely  all  discretion  to  the 
Church.  We  contended  that,  as  a  positive  institution,  with 
a  written  charter,  she  was  confined  to  the  express  or  implied 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  standard  of  her  authority 
and  rights ;  that,  as  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  she  had  no 
opinions,  but  a  faith,  so,  in  the  sphere  of  practice,  she  had 
no  expedients,  but  a  law.  Her  power  was  solely  ministe- 
rial and  declarative.  Her  whole  duty  was  to  believe  and 
obey.  We,  of  course,  insisted,  in  conformity  with  this  view, 
that  whatever  is  not  commanded,  expressly  or  implicitly,  is 
unlawful.  We  repudiated  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is 
not  forbidden  is  allowable.  According  to  our  view,  the 
law  of  the  Church  is  the  positive  one  of  conformity  with 
Scripture :  according  to  the  view  which  we  condemned, 
it  is  the  negative  one  of  non-contradiction  to  Scripture. 
According  to  us,  the  Church,  before  she  can  move,  must 
not  only  show  that  she  is  not  prohibited;  she  must  also 
show  that  she  is  actually  commanded :  she  must  produce  a 
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warrant.  Hence,  we  absolutely  denied  that  she  has  any 
discretion  in  relations  to  things  not  commanded.  She  can 
proclaim  no  laws  that  Christ  has  not  ordained,  institute  no 
ceremonies  which  He  has  not  appointed,  create  no  offices 
which  He  has  not  prescribed,  and  exact  no  obedience  which 
He  has  not  enjoined.  She  does  not  enter  the  wide  domain 
which  He  has  left  indifferent,  and  by  her  authority  bind 
the  conscience  where  He  has  left  it  free. 

But  does  it  follow,  from  this,  that  she  has  absolutely  no 
discretion  at  all  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly asserted  that,  in  the  sphere  of  commanded  things, 
she  had  a  discretion — a  discretion  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  actions,  and  by  the  Divine  principle  that  all  things 
be  done  decently,  in  order.  This  assertion  is  found  in  the 
report  of  our  speech  on  page  362  of  the  July  number 
of  this  journal.  It  is  implied  in  the  report  of  the  same 
speech  in  the  Princeton  Review  of  the  same  month.  It 
is  wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  we  excluded  ''all  discretionary 
power''  in  the  Church.  We  only  limited  and  defined  it. 
We  never  denied  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  fix  the 
hours  of  public  worship,  the  times  and  places  of  the  meet- 
ing of  her  courts,  the  numbers  of  which  they  shall  be  com- 
posed, and  the  territories  which  each  shall  embrace.  Our 
doctrine  was  precisely  that  of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
of  John  Calvin,  of  John  Owen,  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  noble  army  of  Puritan  martyrs  and  confessors. 
"  The  whole  counsel  of  God,"  say  the  Westminster  divines, 
"  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  His  own  glory,  man's 
salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be 
deduced  from  Scripture :  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time 
is  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or 
by  traditions  of  men."*  This  is  clearly  our  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  positive  conformity  with  Scripture  as  the  measure 
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of  the  Church's  duty.  Again:  "  God  alone  is  lord  of  the 
conscience,  and  hath  left  us  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
His  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship."* 
Here  we  are  clearly  taught  that  the  silence  of  Scripture  is 
as  real  a  prohibition,  as  a  positive  injunction  to  abstain. 
Where  Grod  has  not  commanded,  the  Church  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion. [N^ow,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  her  discretion :  "Never- 
theless," says  this  venerable  Formulary,  in  continuation  of 
the  section  from  which  our  first  extract  has  been  taken, 
"  nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving  understand- 
ing of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  Word ;  and  there 
are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of  God,  and 
government  of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions  and  socie- 
ties, which  are  to  he  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Word,  which  are 
always  to  be  observed.''  Here  the  discretion  is  limited  to 
some  circumstances^  and  those  common  to  human  actions  and 
societies.  Now,  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  nature  of 
these  circumstances  ?  A  glance  at  the  proof-texts  on  which 
the  doctrine  relies,  enables  us  to  answer.  Circumstances 
are  those  concomitants  of  an  action  without  which  it  either 
can  not  be  done  at  all,  or  can  not  be  done  with  decency  and 
decorum.  Public  worship,  for  example,  requires  public  as- 
semblies, and  in  public  assemblies  people  must  appear  in  some 
costume,  and  assume  some  posture.  Whether  they  shall 
shock  common  sentiment  in  their  attire,  or  conform  to  com- 
mon practice ;  whether  they  shall  stand,  sit,  or  lie,  or  whether 
each  shall  be  at  liberty  to  determine  his  own  attitude — 
these  are  circumstances :  the}^  are  necessary  concomitants 
of  the  action,  and  the  Church  is  at  liberty  to  regulate  them. 
Public  assemblies,  moreover,  can  not  be  held  without  fixing 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting:  these,  too,  are  circumstances 
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which  the  Church  is  at  liherty  to  regulate.  Parliamentary 
assemblies  can  not  transact  their  business  with  efficiency 
and  dispatch — indeed,  can  not  transact  it  decently  at  all, 
without  committees.  Committees,  therefore,  are  circum- 
stances common  to  parliamentary  societies,  which  the 
Church,  in  her  parliaments,  is  at  liberty  to  appoint.  All 
the  details  of  our  government  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  courts,  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
the  times  of  their  meeting,  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  opened,  all  these,  and  suchlike,  are  circumstances,  which, 
therefore,  the  Church  has  a  perfect  right  to  arrange.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  those  circumstances 
which  attend  actions  as  actions,  that  is,  without  which  the 
actions  could  not  be,  and  those  circumstances,  which  though 
not  essential,  are  added  as  appendages.  These  last  do  not 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  She  has  no 
right  to  appoint  them.  They  are  circumstances  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  act. 
They  are  not  circumstances  in  the  sense  that  they  so  sur- 
round it  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  A  liturgy 
is  a  circumstance  of  this  kind — as  also  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  Owen  notes 
the  distinction.* 

Calvin's  view  of  the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Church,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"Westminster  standards,  f 

"  We  have,  therefore,"  says  Calvin,  "  a  most  excellent  and  sure 
mark  to  distinguish  between  these  impious  constitutions,  (by  which, 
as  we  have  said,  true  religion  is  overthrown,  and  conscience  sub- 
verted,) and  the  legitimate  observances  of  the  Church,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  one  of  two  things,  or  both  together,  are  always  intended, 
viz :  That  in  the  sacred  Assembly  of  the  faithful,  all  things  may  be 
done  decently,  and  with  becoming  dignity ;  and  that  human  society 
may  be  maintained  in  order  by  certain  bonds,  as  it  were,  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity."  After  explaining  what  he  means  by  decency 
and  order,  Calvin  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  "as  there  is  here  a  danger, 
on  the  one  hand,  lest  false  bishops  should  thence  derive  a  pretext  for 


*  Vol.  19,  p.  437. 
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their  impious  and  tyrannical  laws,  and  on  the  other,  lest  some,  too  apt 
to  take  alarm,  should,  from  fear  of  the  above  evil,  leave  no  place  for 
laws,  however  holy  j  it  may  here  be  proper  to  declare,  that  I  approve 
of  those  human  constitutions  only  which  are  founded  on  the  authority 
of  God,  and  derived  from  Scripture,  and  are,  therefore,  altogether 
Divine.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  bending  of  the  knee,  which  is 
made  in  public  prayer.  It  is  asked  whether  this  is  a  human  tradition, 
which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  or  reject  ?  I  say  that  it  is 
human,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  Divine.  It  is  of  Grod,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  part  of  that  decency,  the  care  and  observance  of 
which  is  recommended  by  the  Apostles;  and  it  is  of  men,  inasmuch  as 
it  especially  determines  what  was  indicated  in  general,  rather  than 
expounded.  From  this  one  example,  we  may  judge  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  whole  class,  viz :  That  the  whole  sum  of  righteous- 
ness, and  all  the  parts  of  Divine  worship,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
salvation,  the  Lord  has  faithfully  comprehended,  and  clearly  un- 
folded in  His  oracles,  so  that  in  them  He  alone  is  the  only  Master  to 
he  heard.  But  as  in  external  discipline  and  ceremonies.  He  has  not 
been  pleased  to  prescribe  every  particular  that  we  ought  to  observe 
(He  foresaw  that  this  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  times,  and  that 
one  form  would  not  suit  all  agoe),  in  them  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  general  rules  which  He  has  given,  employing  them  to  test  what- 
ever the  necessity  of  the  Church  may  require  to  be  enjoined  for  order 
and  decency."     Institutes,  book  IV.,  c.  10.,  §  28,  30. 

The  notion  of  Calvin,  and  our  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
other  words,  is  briefly  this  :  In  public  worship,  indeed,  in 
all  commanded  external  actions,  there  are  two  elements,  a 
fixed  and  a  variable.  The  fixed  element,  involving  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  is  beyond  the  discretion  of  the  Church. 
The  variable,  involving  only  the  circumstances  of  the  action, 
its  separable  accidents,  may  be  changed,  modified,  or  altered, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  rules  of  social 
intercourse  and  of  grave  assemblies  in  different  countries 
vary.  The  Church  accommodates  her  arrangements  so  as 
not  to  revolt  the  public  sense  of  propriety.  Where  people 
recline  at  their  meals,  she  would  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  communicants  in  a  reclining  attitude.  Where 
they  sit,  she  would  change  the  mode. 

Dr.  Cunningham,  the  noble  principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  first  Divines  of  Europe, 
has  not  scrupled,  amid  the  li^ht  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  teach  the  same  doctrine  :/ 
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Of  the  views  generally  held  by  the  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  there  are  two  which  have  been  always 
very  offensive  to  men  of  a  loose  and  latitudinarian  tendency,  viz :  the 
alleged  unlawfulness  of  introducing  into  the  worship  and  government 
of  the  Church  any  thing  which  is  not  positively  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  permanent,  binding  obligation  of  a  particular  form  of 
Church  government.  The  second  of  these  principles  may  be  regarded, 
in  one  aspect  of  it,  as  comprehended  in  the  first.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  them  separately,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  now  been  stated. 

The  Lutheran  and  Anglican  sections  of  the  Reformers  held  a  some- 
what looser  view  upon  these  subjects,  than  was  approved  of  by 
Calvin.  They  generally  held  that  the  Church  might  warrantably 
introduce  innovations  into  its  government  and  worship,  which  might 
seem  fitted  to  be  useful,  provided  it  could  not  be  shewn  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  Scripture  which  expressly  prohibited  or  discounte- 
nanced them,  thus  laying  the  onus  prohandi^  in  so  far  as  Scripture  is 
concerned,  upon  those  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  innovations. 
The  Calvinistic  section  of  the  Reformers,  following  their  great  master, 
adopted  a  stricter  rule,  and  were  of  opinion  that  there  were  suf- 
ficiently plain  indications  in  Scripture  itself,  that  it  was  Christ's  mind 
and  will  that  nothing  should  be  introduced  into  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  Church,  unless  a  positive  warrant  for  it  could  be  found 
in  Scripture.  This  principle  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
English  Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  only  true  and  safe  principle  applicable  to  this 
matter. 

The  principle  is,  in  a  sense,  a  very  wide  and  sweeping  one.  But  it 
is  purely  prohibitory  or  exclusive ;  and  the  practical  effect  of  it,  if  it 
were  fully  carried  out,  would  just  be  to  leave  the  Church  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Apostles,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  information  ;  a  result,  surely,  which  need  not  be  very  alarm- 
ing, except  to  those  who  think  that  they  themselves  have  very 
superior  powers  for  improving  and  adorning  the  Church  by  their 
invention.  The  principle  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  common-sense 
way,  and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  evidence  of  its 
truth.  Those  who  dislike  this  principle,  from  whatever  cause,  usually 
try  to  run  us  into  difficulties,  by  putting  a  very  stringent  construction 
upon  it,  and  thereby  giving  it  an  appearance  of  absurdity,  or  by 
demanding  an  unreasonable  amount  of  evidence  to  establish  it.  The 
principle  must  be  interpreted  and  explained  in  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense.  One  obvious  modification  of  it  is  suggested  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  where  it  is  acknowledged 
'Hhat  there  are  some  circumstances,  concerning  the  worship  of  God 
and  government  of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions  and 
societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Word,  which  are 
always  to  be  observed."     But  even  this  distinction  between  things 
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and  circumstances  cannot  always  be  applied  very  certainly ;  that  is, 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  there  might  be  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion,  whether  a  proposed  regulation  or  arrangement  was  a  distinct 
thing  in  the  way  of  innovation,  or  merely  a  circumstance  attaching  to 
an  authorized  thing,  and  requiring  to  be  regulated.  Difficulties  and 
differences  of  opinions  may  arise  about  details,  even  when  sound  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  principles  ;  but  this  affords  no  ground  for  denying 
or  doubting  the  truth  or  soundness  of  the  principle  itself. — (Review 
of  Principal  Tulloch^s  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  p.  28.) 

These  citations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
which  we  advocated  in  the  General  Assembly,  touching 
the  power  and  discretion  of  the  Church,  so  far  from  being 
"a  peculiar  theory  of  Presbyterianism,"  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  standards,  the  doctrine  of  the  Prince  of  the  Keformers, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  soundest  exponents  of  Presby- 
terianism across  the  waterg.  If  we  have  erred,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  company. 

ITow,  what  is  the  counter  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hodge  ?  He 
holds  that,  beyond  the  positive  injunctions  of  Scripture,  the 
Church  has  a  wide  discretion,  determined  only  by  its  posi- 
tive prohibitions ;  that  the  rules  of  Scripture  are  general 
and  regulative,  and  not  constitutive  and  prescriptive — that, 
consequently,  the  Church  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  mode 
of  organization,  but  may  change  her  forms  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  times  and  circumstances.  "There  are 
fixed  laws  assigned  by  God,  according  to  which  all  health- 
ful and  normal  development  of  the  body  is  regulated.  So 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  Church.  There  are  fixed  laws  in 
the  Bible,  according  to  which  all  healthful  development 
and  action  of  the  external  Church  are  determined.  But, 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  which  control  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body  there  is  endless  diversity  among 
different  races,  adapting  them  to  different  climes  and  modes 
of  living,  so  also  in  the  Church.  It  is  not  tied  down  to  one 
particular  mode  of  organization  and  action,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances."— ^(P.  552.)  So  long  as  the  Church 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  these  general  laws,  she  may  create 
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new  offices,  erect  new  courts,  and  ordain  new  organs  and 
organizations,  at  pleasure.  The  limit  of  her  discretion  is 
the  principle  of  non-contradiction  to  Scripture.  She  is  not 
bound  to  produce  a  warrant,  and  "thus  saith  the  Lord,"  for 
all  she  does,  l^ay,  more,  she  has  a  right  to  delegate  her 
powers.  She  is  not  obliged  to  exercise  them  "  through 
officers  and  organs  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures."  She  is 
competent,  if  she  chooses,  to  appoint  a  vicar — the  opposite 
doctrine  being  an  element  of  a  "  peculiar  theory  of  Presby- 
terianism." These  are  astounding  pretensions — they  carry 
in  their  bosoms  the  deadly  tyranny  of  prelacy  and  popery. 
Dr.  Hodge  maintains  the  very  same  principles,  only  a  little 
more  extravagantly,  which  were  maintained  by  Hooker,  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  he  parades 
the  same  objections  against  us  which  Hooker  paraded 
against  the  Puritans  of  his  day.  We  want  the  reader  dis- 
tinctly to  apprehend  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Hodge  represents  it,  whether  the  Church  has  any  discre- 
tion— that  is  conceded  on  both  sides — but  what  is  the 
measure  or  limit  of  that  discretion.  We  hold  it  to  be  the 
circumstances  connected  with  commanded  duties,  and  hence 
affirm,  that  whatever  is  not  enjoined  is  prohibited.  He 
holds  that  it  pertains  to  actions  themselves,  and  maintains 
that  whatever  is  not  prohibited  is  lawful.  We  make  the 
Church  a  ministerial  agent,  he,  a  confidential  agent,  of 
God.  We  hold  that  her  organization  is  given — he  holds 
that  her  organization  is  developed.  He  holds  that  any 
system  which  shall  realize  the  parity  of  the  clergy,  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  is  a  jure  divino 
government;  we  hold,  that  if  these  principles  are  realized 
in  any  other  way  except  through  Presbyters  and  Presby- 
teries, the  government  is  not  scriptural.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  question  here  ;  we  only  propose  to  put 
the  matter  in  dispute  in  a  clear  light. 

There  are  two  sophistical  illusions,  however,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  which  it  is  due  to  truth  that  we   should 
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dispel.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  essential  principles  of 
Church  governmcDt  are  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  hut 
not  the  details.  These  are  left  to  human  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. The  sentence  is  ambiguous.  General  principles 
are  of  two  sorts,  regulative  or  constitutive.  ;  Eegulative 
principles  define  only  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  or  conditions  to 
he  observed — constitutive  principles  determine  the  concrete 
forms  in  which  the  ends  are  to  be  realized.  Regulative, 
express  the  spirit — constitutive,  the  form,  of  a  government. 
It  is  a  regulative  principle,  for  example,  that  all  govern- 
ments should  seek  the  good  of  their  subjects.;  it  is  a  con- 
stitutive principle  that  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  such  and  such  officers,  and  dispensed  by  such  and  such 
courts.  Regulative  principles  define  nothing  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  own  exemplification — constitutive  principles 
determine  the  elements  of  an  actual  polity.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  that  only  the  general  principles  of  Church 
government  are  laid  down  in  the  Scripture,  and  not  the 
details,  if  the  allusion  is  to  constitutive  principles,  the  sen- 
tence is  perfectly  just — it  conveys  precisely  the  truth.  The 
essential  principles,  in  that  case,  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  positive  prescriptions  of  Scripture  in  relation 
to  the  office-bearers  and  the  courts  of  the  Church ;  the  de- 
tails mean  those  circumstances,  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  which  it  is  confessedly  within  the  province 
of  the  Church  to  regulate.  If  the  allusion  is  to  regulative 
principles,  which  prescribe  the  end  without  condescending 
to  the  means,  which  convey  nothing  definite  as  to  the  mode 
of  concrete  realization,  then  the  proposition  is  certainly 
false — the  Scriptures  descend  to  what,  in  that  case,  would 
have  to  be  considered  as  details.  We  signalize  the  am- 
biguity, in  order  that  our  readers  nfay  not  be  deceived  by 
words.  Dr.  Hodge  means  by  general  j^rinciples,  regulative 
laws.  Presbyterian  writers  generally,  mean  what  we  have 
called  constitutive  principles.  The  circumstance,  therefore, 
that  any  one  limits  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  as  to  Church 
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government,  to  general  principles,  to  the  exclusion  of  de- 
tails, is  no  presumption  that  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Hodge. 
"We  have  often  done  it,  and  expect  often  to  do  it  again, 
but  we  always  mean  by  general  principles,  those  which  are 
constitutive  and  prescriptive.  "We  believe  that  the  New 
Testament  has  put  the  permanent  government  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  Presbyters,  and  of  Presbyters 
alone,  and  that  she  has  no  power  to  create  any  other 
spiritual  office — this  is  one  general  principle — prescrip- 
tive, and  not  simply  regulative.  "We  believe  that  the 
New  Testament  requires  these  Presbyters  to  constitute 
parliamentary  assemblies,  and  that  the  power  of  rule  is 
lodged  in  these  courts — this  is  another  general  principle — 
also  prescriptive,  and  not  regulative,  and  the  Church  has 
no  right  to  ordain  any  other  spiritual  court  but*a  Presby- 
tery. But  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  constitution  of  these 
courts,  the  number  of  Presbyters  that  shall  compose  them, 
the  territories  embraced  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  times  and 
places  of  their  meeting,  these  are  details — circumstances 
without  which  the  existence  and  action  of  the  courts  be- 
come impossible — and,  as  circumstances  inseparable  from 
the  commanded  duties,  they  are  discretionary.  Hence,  this 
form  of  expression  creates  no  manner  of  presumption 
against  the  doctrine  which  we  have  maintained.  Upon  Dr. 
Hodge's  theory,  we  can  have  other  spiritual  officers  beside 
those  specifically  designated  in  Scripture ;  we  can  have 
other  courts  beside  those  composed  exclusively  of  Presby- 
ters. As  long  as  we  do  not  violate  the  equality  of  the 
clergy,  nor  exclude  the  people,  nor  break  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  may  organize  as  largely  and  as  freely  as  the 
times  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  other  illusion  is,*that  our  doctrine  reduces  the  Church 
to  something  like  Jewish  bondage.  Dr.  Hodge  affirms  that 
"  it  makes  the  Gospel  dispensation,  designed  for  the  whole 
world,  more  restricted  and  slavish  than  the  Jewish,  although 
it  was  designed  for  only  one  nation,  and  for  a  limited  period." 
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(P.  518.)  Other  speakers  in  the  Assembly  indulged  in  the 
same  idle  declamation.  The  simple  question  is,  "What  was 
the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ?  Did  it  consist  in 
the  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Divine  will?  Was  that 
their  grievous  and  intolerable  burden,  that  they  were  bound 
in  all  things  to  regulate  their  worship  by  the  Divine  Word  ? 
Is  God's  authority  a  yoke  so  heavy,  that  we  sigh  until  we 
can  throw  it  off'?  One  would  think  that  it  was  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Jews,  that  they  knew  their  worship  was 
acceptable,  because  it  was  prescribed.  Moses  evidently 
regarded  it  as  a  singular  favor,  that  the  Lord  was  nigh  to 
them,  and  directed  them  in  all  their  ways.  He  knew 
nothing  of  that  freedom  which  counts  every  man  a  slave 
who  is  not  permitted  to  walk  in  the  light  of  his  own  eyes, 
and  after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart.  Jewish  bond- 
age did  not  consist  in  the  principle,  that  the  positive  revela- 
tion of  God  was  the  measure  of  duty — that  was*  its  light 
and  its  glory — but  in  the  nature  of  the  things  enjoined.  It 
was  the  minuteness  and  technicjality  of  the  ritual,  the  cum- 
brous routine  of  services,  the  endless  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies— these  constituted  the  yoke  from  which  Christ  delivered 
His  people.  He  did  not  emancipate  us  from  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  God ;  He  did  not  legitimate  any  species 
of  will-worship ;  but  He  prescribed  a  worship  simple  and 
unpretending,  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God's  will 
is  as  much  our  law  and  our  glory  as  it  was  to  the  Jews ; 
but  God's  will  now  terminates  upon  easy  and  delightful 
services.  Those  who  contend  that  all  things  must  be  done 
by  a  Divine  warrant,  can  be  charged  with  putting  a  yoke 
upon  the  necks  of  Christian  people  only  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  worship  commanded  in  the  Gospel  is  analo- 
gous to  the  worship  of  the  law.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only 
worship  which  approaches  to  bondage  is  among  those  who 
hold  the  principle  of  Dr.  Hodge.  Prelacy  and  Popery  have 
their  ritual  and  their  ceremonies ;  but  Puritans,  the  world 
over,  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
16 
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forms.  They  have  stood  fast  in  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and  have  cheerfully  gone  to 
the  gibbet  and  the  stake,  rather  than  be  entangled  again  in 
a  yoke  of  ceremonial  bondage. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Hodge,  in  relation  to  the  Puritans,  so  extraor- 
dinary that  we  must  advert  to  it  for  a  moment : 

Dr.  Thornwell  told  us  that  the  Puritans  rebelled  against  the  doc- 
trine that  what  is  not  forbidden  in  Scripture  is  allowable.  It  was 
against  the  theory  of  liberty  of  discretion,  he  said,  our  fathers  raised 
their  voices  and  their  arms.  We  always  had  a  different  idea  of  the 
matter.  We  supposed  that  it  was  in  resistance  to  this  very  doctrine 
of  inferences  they  poured  out  their  blood  like  water. — (P.  666.) 

When  we  first  read  this  remarkable  passage,  we  rubbed 
our  eyes,  and  thought  we  must  be  mistaken.  It  is  so  fla- 
grantly untrue  that  we  can  not  imagine  how  Dr.  Hodge  has 
been  deceived.  We  have  not  been  able  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  a  single  Puritan  Confession  of  Faith,  nor  a  single 
Puritan  writer,  having  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject, 
who  has  not  explicitly  taught  that  necessary  inferences 
from  Scripture  are  of  equal  authority  with  its  express  state- 
ments. The  principle  of  inference  they  have  unanimously 
afiSrmed.  Our  own  Confession  of  Faith — and  surely  that  is 
a  Puritan  document — does  it,  in  a  passage  already  cited. 
"The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  neces- 
sary for  His  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith  and  life,  is 
either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or,  by  good  and  necessary 
consequence,  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture.''  Without  going 
into  a  paroxysm  of  quotations  upon  so  plain  a  point,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  short  extract  from  I^^eal, 
which  shows  that  Dr.  Hpijge  is  not  only  out  in  this  matter, 
but  in  several  others  pertaining  to  these  illustrious  men. 

"  It  was  agreed,"  says  the  historian,  in  contrasting  the  court  reformers 
and  the  Puritans,  ''  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a 
perfect  rule  of  faith ;  but  the  bishops  and  court  reformers  did  not  allow 
them  a  standard  of  discipline  or  Church  government,  but  affirmed 
that  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  civil 
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magistrate,  in  those  places  where  Christianity  should  obtain,  to  accom- 
modate the  government  of  the  Church  to  the  policy  of  the  State.  But 
the  Puritans  apprehended  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  a  standard  of 
Church  discipline  as  well  as  doctrine ;  at  least,  that  nothing  should  be 
imposed  as  necessary  but  what  was  expressly  contained  in  or  derived 
from  them  by  necessary  consequence.  *  *  *  *  The  Puritans 
were  for  keeping  close  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  main  principles  of 
Church  government,  and  for  admitting  no  Church  ofl&cers  and  ordi- 
nances, but  such  as  are  appointed  therein." — (Vol.  I.,  pp.  101,  102, 
Tegg's  edition.     London  :  1837.) 

As  to  the  Scotch  Reformers,  Hetherington  *  emphatically  testifies 
that,  "  regarding  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
only  Head  and  King  of  the  Church,  the  Scottish  Reformers  deemed 
it  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  code  of  laws  given  by  their  Divine  King 
enough  to  guide  them  in  every  thing  relating  to  His  kingdom.  But, 
while  they  were  men  of  undoubting  faith,  they  were  also  men  of  strong 
intellect.  Faith  directed  them  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  their  only  and 
all-sufficient  rule ;  but  that  Word  bade  them  in  understanding  be  men. 
They  dared,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  Divine  authority  might  be 
rightfully  claimed,  not  only  for  the  direct  statements  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  for  whatsoever  could  be  deduced  from  Scripture 
by  just  and  necessary  inference.  Taking  Scripture  truths  as  axiomatic 
principles  and  admitted  premises,  they  boldly  and  manfully  exercised 
their  reason  in  tracing  out  the  consequences  involved  in  and  flowing 
from  these  truths."  ♦ 

It  is  true  that  the  Puritans  discarded  the  kind  of  infer- 
ences which  Dr.  Hodge  has  mentioned.  But  the  discarding 
of  a  false  inference,  and  the  discarding  of  the  principle  of 
inference,  are  two  very  different  things.  The  best  prin- 
ciples may  be  perversely  applied.  They  discarded,  also, 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Does 
it  follow  that  they  discarded  the  principle  of  interpreting 
Scripture  at  all  ?  Because  they  denied  that  the  command 
to  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  taught  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  does  it  follow  that  they  also  denied 
that  the  immateriality  of  God  could  be  rightly  inferred 
from  the  spirituality  ?  It  was  only  false  inferences  that 
they  rejected,  as  they  rejected,  also,  false  interpretations; 
but  legitimate  inferences  were  as  valid  as  legitimate  expo- 
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sitions.  But  liow  were  men  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of 
an  inference  ?^  Exactly  as  they  judged  of  the  soundness  of 
an  interpretation.  Both  were  functions  of  the  reason,  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Ghost — men  might  err  in  either 
case,  and  in  both  they  might  reach  the  truth. 

Dr.  Hodge  tells  us,  further,  that  the  Puritans  resisted 
the  corruptions  of  worship  introduced  by  the  Prelatists,  on 
the  ground,  that  these  corruptions  rested  only  on  inferences. 
History  tells  us  that  they  resisted  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  enjoined  by  any  human  authority.  "The  prin- 
ciple," we  use  the  words  of  Neal,*  "upon  which  the 
Bishops  justified  their  severities  against  the  Puritans,  was 
the  subjects'  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  country  in 
all  things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God." 

Dr.  Hodge  waxes  warm  and  valiant  as  he  contemplates 
the  dangers  of  the  doctrine  of  inferences.  Dungeons  and 
racks  rise  before  his  troubled  imagination,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  die  like  a  hero,  rather  than  yield  an  inch  to  the 
implied  authority  of  God.  "It  was  fetters  forged  from 
inferences  our  fathers  broke,  and  we,  their  children, 
will  never  suffer  them  to  be  rewelded.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  this  extreme  doctrine  of  Divine  right, 
this  idea  that  every  thing  is  forbidden  which  is  not  com- 
manded, as  there  is  between  this  free  and  exultant  Church 
of  ours  and  the  mummied  forms  of  mediseval  Christianity." 
This  is  really  spirited — the  only  thing  which  it  lacks  is 
sense.  The  idea,  that  if  the  Church  is  restricted  exclusively 
to  the  Divine  Word,  and  to  necessary  deductions  from  it, 
if  she  is  made  a  ministerial,  and  not  a  confidential,  agent  of 
God,  she  will  become  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor,  is  so  pre- 
posterously absurd,  that  a  statement  of  the  proposition  is  a 
sufficient  refutation.     Is  the  law   of  God  tyranny  ?    and 
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does  man  become  a  slave  by  being  bound  to  obey  it  ?  Is 
not  obedience  to  God  the  very  essence  of  liberty,  and  is  not 
the  Church  most  divinely  free  when  she  most  perfectly 
fulfills  His  will  ?  What  is  that  has  made  this  free,  exul- 
tant Church  of  ours,  but  the  sublime  determination  to 
hear  no  voice  but  the  voice  of  the  Master  ?  and  what  made 
the  mummied  forms  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  but  the  very 
principle  of  the  Princeton  Doctor,  that  the  Church  has  a  large 
discretion  ?  She  claimed  the  right  to  command  where  God 
had  not  spoken — she  made  void  his  law,  and  substituted  her 
own  authority  and  inventions.  We  love  freedom  as  dearly 
as  Dr.  Hodge,  and  it  is  because  we  love  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free,  that  we  renounce  and  abhor 
the  detestable  principle  of  Prelatists,  Popes,  and  loose  Pres- 
byterians, that  whatever  is  not  forbidden  is  lawful.  The 
Church  may  be  very  wise,  but  God  is  wiser. 

Dr.  Hodge's  imagination  is  haunted  with  the  vision  of 
swarms  of  inferences,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  darkening 
and  destroying  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  if  the 
principle  of  inference  is  allowed  at  all.  But  who  is  to 
make  these  inferences,  and  who  has  authority  to  bind  them 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  people  ?  We  have  no  Prelates, 
no  Pope.  We  acknowledge  no  authority  but  the  authority 
of  God,  sealed  to  our  consciences  by  His  own  Spirit,  speak- 
ing through  His  own  Word,  and  dispensed  through  ofiicers 
whom  we  have  freely  chosen.  Who  is  to  impose  inferences 
which  the  Christian  understanding  repudiates  ?  The 
Church,  as  a  whole,  must  accept  them  before  they  can  have 
the  force  of  law,  and  if  there  is  tyranny,  the  people  are 
their  own  tyrants.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  sophistry 
may  be  employed  against  all  creeds  and  confessions.  If 
we  cannot  reason  from  the  Word  of  God  without  trespassing 
upon  freedom  of  conscience,  we  cannot  expound  it.  The 
instrument  which  we  employ  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and 
he  that  begins  with  denying  the  authority  of  legitimate 
inferences,  cannot  stop  short  of  renouncing  all  creeds. 
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Although  our  design  has  not  been  to  argue  the  point  in 
dispute  betwixt  Dr.  Hodge  and  ourselves,  yet  we  think  that 
enough  has  been  said,  not  only  to  indicate  what  that  point 
really  is,  but  what  are  also  i\iQfontes  solutionum.  We  have 
marked  the  fallacies  to  which  the  Doctor  has  resorted,  ex- 
posed the  blunders  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  vindicated 
ourselves  from  the  charge  of  being  out  of  harmony  with 
the  great  teachers  of  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  Theology. 
We  stand  upon  the  principle  that  whatsoever  is  not  com- 
manded is  forbidden.  The  Church,  like  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  positive  institution,  with  positive 
grants  of  power,  and  whatever  is  not  given  is  withheld. 

The  question  concerning  limits  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Church,  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  question 
u'  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  Boards  revolves.  If  she 
is  restricted  to  the  circumstantials  of  commanded  things, 
she  must  be  able  to  show  that  Boards  belong  to  this  category, 
being  evidently  not  commanded  things  themselves,  or  she 
must  renounce  the  right  to  appoint  them.  Committees  are 
obviously  lawful,  because  they  are  circumstances  common 
to  all  parliamentary  bodies,  and  indispensable  to  their 
orderly  and  efficient  conduct  of  business. 

2.  We  come  now  to  notice  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hodge,  that,  in 
our  reply  to  him,  in  the  last  Assembly,  we  evaded  the  only 
point  which  was  properly  at  issue,  and  confined  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  to  attempting  to  prove  that  the  brother 
from  Princeton  was  no  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
suffered  our  souls  to  be  vexed  about  so  personal  a  matter. 
The  brother  himself  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  any  future 
concern.  The  article  before  us  contains  his  matured 
opinions,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show,  if 
he  had  written  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionizing 
the  Church,  he  could  not  more  completely  have  contradicted 
her  standards  without  renouncing  the  very  name,  Presby- 
terian. But  to  the  point  immediately  in  hand.  Our  reply, 
as  to  aim  and  purpose,  was  precisely  what  it  should  have 
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been,  according  to  the  rules  of  fair  and  honorable  debate. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  opening  speech,  we  had 
distinctly  asserted  that  the  question  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  Boards  resolved  itself  into  another  question,  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Church — that 
the  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  one  subject  were  only 
reflections  of  analogous  differences  upon  the  other.    We 
proceeded  to  indicate  two  types  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  prevailed.      According    to  one    type,   which  we 
characterized  as  a  strictly  jure  divino  theory,  God  has  given 
us  a  government,  as  truly  as  He  has  given  us  a  doctrine. 
He  has  left  nothing  to  human  discretion  but  the  circum- 
stantials, the  things  common  to  human  actions  and  societies. 
According  to  the  other,  He  has  ordained  government  in 
general,  but  no  one  government  in  particular.     He  has 
laid  down  the  laws — the  regulative  principles  by  which  a 
government  must  be  organized — but  He  has  left  it  to  human 
wisdom  to  make  the   organization,  by  determining  the 
elements,  and  the  mode  of  their  combination.     This  class 
gave  a  large  margin  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church.     As 
the  question  concerning  Boards  is  a  question  concerning 
the  discretion  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  question  concern- 
ing the  discretion  of  the  Church  is  a  question  concerning 
the  nature  of  her  organization,  the  debate  was  obliged  to 
turn  upon  the  true  theory  of  Church  government.     That 
became  the  first  issue.     Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  speech,  accepted 
this  issue,  and  accordingly  levelled  his  batteries  against  our 
jus  divinum  scheme.     He  knew  that  if  he  could  overthrow 
that,  all  went  with  it.     In  contrast,  he  developed  his  own 
scheme,  a  scheme  upon  which  the  Boards  were  perfectly 
defensible.     In  reply,  we  undertook  to  demolish  his  scheme, 
and  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  our  own.     Where  was 
there  any  evasion  of  the  issue  here  ?    If  the  attempt  to 
demolish  his  scheme  is  to  be  construed  into  the  attempt  to 
prove   that  he  is  no  Presbyterian,  then  his  attempt  to 
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demolish  ours  was  equally  an  assault  upon  us.  We  were 
compelled  to  show  that  his  principles  were  not  Presbyterian, 
or  abandon  the  whole  point  in  debate.  No  other  course 
was  left  us.  The  real  grief  is,  not  that  we  evaded  the 
issue,  but  that  we  stuck  to  it  closely.  The  arrow  went  to 
the  heart.     Hinc  illce  lachrymce  ? 

3.  Let  us  now  notice  the  Doctor's  review  of  our  objec- 
tions to  his  scheme  of  Preshyterianism.  That  scheme,  as 
detailed  in  the  Assembly,  and  as  now  developed  in  the 
article  before  us,  embraces  four  propositions :  1.  The 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  source  of  the  attributes  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Church ;  2.  The  parity  of  the  clergy ; 

3.  The  right  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  government ;  and, 

4.  The  unity  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Hodge  represents  us  as 
having  denied  that  the  first  proposition  was  true,  and  the 
other  three  fundamental.  He  is  not  precisely  accurate  in 
either  statement.  What  we  really  assailed,  was  the  unquali- 
fied dictum,  that  where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  Church. 
The  Spirit  may  be  in  individuals,  or  in  families,  or  in 
societies,  without  giving  to  them  the  attributes  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Church.  It  is  universally  true,  that  where 
the  Spirit  is  not^  there  there  is  no  Church,  but  it  is  not 
universally  true,  that  where  the  Spirit  Z5,  there  is  the  Church. 
Some  thing  beside  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
necessary  to  convert  a  collection  of  believers  into  a  Church. 
A  dozen  men  may  meet  for  purposes  of  prayer,  and  Jesus 
may  be  present  in  His  Spirit  to  bless  them — they  may 
meet  statedly  and  regularly — but  all  this  does  not  make 
them  a  Church.  There  is  an  outward  as  well  as  an  in- 
ward, order  established  by  law — an  organization,  imposed 
by  authority,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  healthful  devel- 
opment of  life,  but  not  the  product  of  that  life.  The  out- 
ward God  has  adjusted  to  the  inward,  as  the  body  to  the 
soul.  N"either  springs  from  the  other — they  coexist  ac- 
cording to  a  preestablished  harmony.  The  Word  reveals 
the  outward — the  Spirit  imparts   the  inward.     Spiritual 
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impulses  do  not  generate  the  Churcli — they  only  correspond 
to  it.  The  Church  was  made  for  them,  as  the  world  of 
sense  was  made  for  the  body.  The  Spirit,  as  a  principle  of 
life,  therefore,  is  not  the  source  of  the  attributes  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Church.  A  society  that  claims  to  be  the 
Church  must  show  some  thing  more  than  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit.  The  Reformers  always  pleaded  some  thing 
more  in  their  own  behalf  They  always  insisted  that  they 
had  the  ministry  and  ordinances,  that  is,  in  its  main  features, 
the  external  order,  which  Christ  appointed.  "Without  the 
Word,  without  the  positive  appointments  of  the  King, 
without  a  constitution  made  to  our  hands,  and  adapted  to 
our  spiritual  needs,  we  should  have  succeeded  about  as  well 
in  framing  a  Church,  even  with  the  help  of  regulative  prin- 
ciples, from  our  spiritual  life,  as  the  soul  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  framing  a  body  for  itself.  We  never  could 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  Quakerism.  ISTo  body 
of  men  is  a  Church  without  the  Spirit.  That  is  ad- 
mitted. !l^very  body  of  men  is  a  Church  with  the  Spirit. 
That  is  a  very  difierent  proposition.  Against  the  propo- 
sition in  its  negative  shape  we  have  never  uttered  a  syl- 
lable; we  have  had  "no  passing  phase  of  thought "  inconsis- 
tent with  a  cordial  reception  of  it.  We  never  denounced  it 
as  preposterous,  under  the  exigencies  of  debate  or  any  other 
exigencies,  and  we  are  willing,  albeit  no  lawyer,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  every  thing  we  have  said  in  relation  to  it. 
In  its  affirmative  form,  the  proposition  can  not  be  main- 
tained— in  its  negative  form,  it  is  the  fundamental  element 
of  Evangelical  religion.  If  Dr.  Hodge  can  not  see  the  dif- 
ference, we  commend  him  to  the  study  of  some  good 
treatise  of  logic. 

Again,  the  Doctor  says  that  we  denied  that  the  parity  of 
the  clergy,  the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism.  This,  also,  is  a  mistake.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  what  we  really 
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denied  was,  that  these  are  distinctive  principles  of  Presby- 
terianism. We  maintained  that,  as  far  as  we  held  them  at 
all,  they  were  principles  which  we  held  in  common  with 
others — they  were  generic,  and  not  differential,  attributes. 
This  is  very  different  from  saying  that  they  are  not  funda- 
mental. 

And  here  we  may  notice  his  singular  defence  of  the 
definition  of  Presbyterianism,  which  he  constructed  out 
of  these  generic  properties.  These  principles,  he  told  us, 
constituted  the  true  idea  of  Presbyterianism.  "We  ridiculed, 
as  utterly  illogical  and  absurd,  the  notion  of  a  definition  in 
which  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  thing  defined. 
This  Dr.  Hodge  denounces  as  extraordinary  logic.  Are 
we,  then,  to  understand  him  as  saying,  that  a  definition  can 
put  us  in  possession  of  an  adequate  notion  of  a  subject, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  properties  which  make  it  what 
it  is,  rather  than  any  thing  else  ?  The  design  of  the  real 
definition  of  the  logicians,  as  interpreted  in  the  language 
of  modern  philosophy,  is  "  to  analyze  a  complex  notion  " — 
we  use  the  words  of  Mansel — ''  into  its  component  parts." 
These  parts  are  some  of  them  common,  some  special ;  but 
both  must  be  considered,  or  the  notion  is  only  partially 
decomposed,  and  the  subsequent  synthesis  must  be  incom- 
plete. Dr.  Ilodge  afiirms  that  there  are  two  modes  of 
defining,  one  by  genus  and  differentia,  the  other  by  enume- 
ration of  attributes.  Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  these 
are  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  The  genus  and  differentia, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  ivhole  of  the  properties.  They 
are  only  a  compendious  method  of  enumeration.  You  may 
mention  properties  one  by  one,  or  you  may  group  several 
together  under  a  common  name.  If  the  name  is  under- 
stood, those  properties  which  it  expresses  are,  in  fact, 
mentioned.  What  we  objected  to  in  Dr.  Hodge  was,  not 
that  he  did  not  technically  state  the  genus  and  diflerentia, 
but  that  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  differentia  at  all.  He 
defined  Presbyterianism  only  by  those  attributes  which  it 
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has  in  common  with  other  systems.  If  the  "  merest  tryo 
in  logic  can  see  the  fallacy"  of  this  objection,  it  is  more 
than  we  can.  To  make  the  thing  still  more  absurd,  he 
gives  us  an  example  of  definition  by  genus  and  specific 
difierence,  to  show  how  complete  a  definition  may  be  with- 
out the  difference.  "We  may  define  man,"  says  he,  "to 
be  a  rational  creature,  invested  with  a  material  body. 
Should  any  professor  of  logic  ridicule  this  definition,  and 
say  it  includes  nothing  distinctive,  he  would  only  show  his 
logic  was  in  abeyance." — (P.  557.)  We  presume  that  no  pro- 
fessor of  logic  is  likely  to  object  to  this  definition,  as  it 
contains  the  genus,  rational  creature,  the  differentia,  a 
material  body.  It  is  true  that  the  genus  contains  nothing 
distinctive.  "God,  angels  and  demons  are  all  rational." 
Neither  is  a  material  body  characteristic,  but  when  beings 
are  thought  under  the  general  notion  of  rationality,  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  a  body  does  become  differ- 
ential and  divisive.  K,  however,  there  were  other  rational 
beings  besides  men  possessed  of  bodies,  differing  in  shape 
and  structure,  the  mere  ropntion  of  a  body,  without  reference 
to  the  distinctive  form,  would  not  be  sufficient.  A 
difference  may  consist  of  a  single  attribute,  or  of  a  collec- 
tion of  attributes,  each  of  which,  singly,  may  pertain  to 
other  subjects,  but  all  of  which  exist  no  where  else  in  com- 
bination. We  presume  that  what  Dr.  Hodge  means  to 
censure  in  us,  is  not  that  we  demanded  a  specific  difference, 
but  that  we  expected  from  a  difference  which  was  consti- 
tuted by  combination,  that  each  element  should  itself  be 
differential;  in  other  words,  that  we  took  in  a  divided,  what 
was  only  true  in  a  compounded  sense.  If  so,  our  error  was, 
not  that  we  laid  down  a  wrong  rule  of  definition,  but  that 
we  misapprehended  the  definition  which  was  actually  given. 
The  differentia  was  there — the  three  principles  in  combina- 
tion— but  we  mistook  it.  This  plea,  however,  can  not  be 
admitted.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Hodge  announced  his 
three  principles  singly,  as  the  distinctive  principles  of  our 
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Church.  He  called  them  our  great  distinctive  principles. 
Each  is  ours,  in  the  sense  that  all  are.  They  do  not  distin- 
guish, us  as  a  whole,  that  was  an  after-thought ;  hut  they 
distinguish  us  as  individual  elements.  In  the  second, 
place,  the  combination,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Hodge,  is  ad- 
mitted by  no  denomination  under  the  sun.  It  is  a  tpnity 
of  his  own  making.  In  the  third  place,  if  these  principles 
were  all  held  by  us,  they  would  only  express  the  heads 
under  which  our  peculiarities  might  be  considered, 
but  not  the  peculiarities  themselves.  Every  thing  would 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  we  realized  them. 
The  truth  is,  in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Hodge,  Preshy- 
terianism is  not  specific,  bat  generic.  It  does  not 
describe  a  particular  form  of  Government,  but  consists 
of  principles  which  may  be  found  in  divers  forms. 
Any  scheme  in  which  they  were  embodied  would  be  as 
much  entitled  to  the  name  as  our  own  Divine  system. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  a  definition  of  Preshyterianism, 
in  the  specific  sense  of  one  particular  form  of  Government — 
the  form,  for  example,  of  our  own  or  the  Scotch  Church — 
Dr.  Hodge's  three  principles  must  be  condemned  as  a 
wretched  failure.  Our  extraordinary  logic,  which  the 
merest  tryo  is  competent  to  expose,  stands  impregnable. 
The  shifts  and  evasions  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  defending  his 
poor  little  progeny,  remind  one  of  the  amusing  story 
of  the  cracked  kettle.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
mean  to  give  a  definition  by  genus  and  difterentia.  He 
had  discovered  a  more  excellent  way.  He  can  "  individual- 
ize and  complete"  an  idea  without  such  ceremony.  But 
the  more  excellent  way  turns  out  to  be  the  old  way,  only  a 
little  lengthened.  What  then  ?  Why,  the  Doctor  faces 
about,  and  insists  that  he  did  give  the  real  difierentia,  in 
his  famous  three  principles.  But  upon  examination,  it 
appears  that  these  three  famous  principles  are  categories  in 
which  the  difierentia  may  be  sought,  but  which  the  Doctor 
has  failed  to  find.    What  his  next  shift  will  be,  we  can  not 
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imagine.     Perhaps  lie  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  Cate- 
gories and  Predicables  are  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Hodge  sets  off  our  blunders  in  logic  with  a  prelusive 
flourish  about  our  extravagant  pretensions  to  superior  skill 
in  the  science.  We  would  seem  to  have  been  prodigiously 
vain.  It  was  kind,  therefore,  to  expose  our  ignorance  and 
humble  our  pride.  We  are  deeply  conscious  that  we  are 
no  better  than  we  should  be,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to 
have  our  brethren  regard  us  in  the  light  in  which  Dr. 
Hodge  has  been  pleased  to  place  us.  The  remarks  were 
playfully  made,  and  the  anecdote  to  which  they  were  an 
introduction  was  recited  in  a  playful  spirit,  and  from, an 
innocent  desire  to  mingle  the  gay  with  the  grave  in  debate. 
Our  words  are  not  correctly  reported  by  Dr.  Hodge.  They 
are  given,  with  a  single  exception,  exactly  as  we  uttered 
them,  in  the  July  number  of  this  Eeview.  What  we  said 
was  :  "  I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to  logic.  I  once 
wrote  a  book  which  that  good  brother  criticised  in  his 
Review,  as  having  too  much  logic.  I  have  dipped  into 
Aristotle  and  several  other  masters  of  the  science,  and 
have  probably  the  largest  collection  of  works  on  the 
subject  to  be  found  in  any  private  library  in  the  whole 
country."  This,  surely,  was  not  very  bad.  But  if  sport- 
ive remarks  are  to  be  construed  in  sober  earnest  and 
men  are  to  be  hung  for  jests,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
man's  character  is  safe.  And,  since  we  have  seen  the  use 
which  Dr.  Hodge  has  made  of  what  was  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  brethren,  with  the  kindest  feelings,  and  with- 
out, we  can  confidently  say,  the  least  emotion  of  arrogance, 
we  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Robert 
Hall's  remark,  that  the  imprudent  should  never  come  into 
company  with  the  malicious.  The  harmless  story  which  we 
told,  and  in  which  we  did  not  mean  to  wound — we  our- 
selves had  taken  no  offence  at  Dr.  Hodge's  ridicule  of  our- 
first  speech — that  harmless  story  has  done  all  the  mischief. 
The  real  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  gross  and  exag- 
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gerated  picture  which  Dr.  Hodge  has  contrived  to  make  by 
converting  pleasantry  into  sober  earnest,  is,  that,  as  he  was 
sore  himself,  he  wanted  a  companion  in  his  pains. 

Dr.  Hodge  endeavors  to  show  that  his  three  principles 
involve,  substantially,  the  same  definition  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  which  was  given  by  ourselves.  That  Presbyterianism 
may  be  referred  to  these  three  heads — as  the  powers  of  a 
government  may  be  reduced  to  the  heads,  executive, 
judicial  and  legislative — whatever  we  may  believe,  we 
never  denied.  We  only  said  that  the  vague  generals 
did  not  "individualize  and  complete  the  idea."  They 
were  no  definition.  I^o  doubt  gold  may  be  found  in 
the  category  of  substance,  but  the  definition  of  sub- 
stance is  not  the  definition  of  gold.  Ours  was  a  proper 
definition.  It  distinguished  Presbyterianism  from  every 
other  form  of  Church  government.  It  explained  the  mode, 
which  is  our  peculiarity,  in  which  we  accept  and  realize  the 
three  great  principles.  The  government  of  the  Church  by 
parliamentary  assemblies,  composed  of  two  classes  of  elders, 
and  of  elders  only,  and  so  arranged  as  to  realize  the  visible 
unity  of  the  whole  Church,  this  is  Presbyterianism.  It  con- 
tains our  officers.  Presbyters,  ruling  and  teaching.  It 
contains  our  courts,  Presbyteries,  rising  in  gradation  until 
we  reach  the  General  Assembly,  the  representative  parlia- 
ment of  the  whole  Church.  It  differences  us  from  Congre- 
gationalism by  our  representative  assemblies,  and  from 
Prelacy  and  Popery,  not  only  by  the  assemblies,  but  by  the 
ofi&cers  of  whom  they  are  composed. 

The  reason  of  Dr.  Hodge's  preference  for  his  vague  gen- 
eralities is  not  far  to  seek.,.  He  holds  that  the  Church  is 
tied  down  to  no  particular  mode  of  organization.  She  has 
a  right  to  create  new  offices  and  appoint  new  organs,  when- 
ever she  thinks  it  wise  or  expedient.  He  abhors  the  doc- 
trine that  whatever  is  not  commanded  is  forbidden.  He 
wants  scope  to  play  in.  Now,  our  definition  restricts  the 
Church  to  one  mode  of  organization.     It  ties  her  down  to 
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one  particular  form  of  Church  government,  and  to  one  par- 
ticular order  of  officers,  Such  a  government  as  jure 
divino,  he  cannot  accept.  But  give  him  regulative  princi- 
ples only,  and  not  prescriptive  laws,  he  can  change 
modes  and  forms  at  pleasure,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  repugnant  to  these  principles,  they  are  all  Divine ;  not 
in  the  sense  that  God  has  appointed  this  rather  than  the 
other,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  are  all  equally  allowable. 
It  is  to  give  this  latitude  to  human  discretion,  that  he  makes 
Presbyterianism  a  generic  and  not  a  specific  thing.  He 
accepts  our  theory  as  Divine,  because  he  thinks  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  appl}^  his  three  principles  in  the  form  we  have 
done  ;  but  any  other  mode  in  which  they  are  realized  would 
be  equally  Divine.  The  real  point  at  issue,  therefore,  is, 
whether  any  particular  form  of  Church  government  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scripture.  Not  whether  any  regulative 
principles  are  there,  but  whether  the  elements  and  the 
mode  of  their  combination  are  there.  Do  the  Scriptures 
put  all  permanent  Church  power  in  the  hands  of  Presbyters  ? 
Do  the  Scriptures  recognize  more  than  one  class  of  Pres- 
byters ?  Do  they  require  that  these  Presbyters  shall  be 
organized  into  parliamentary  assemblies  ?  Do  they  exclude 
from  these  assemblies  all  who  are  not  Presbyters  ?  Do  they 
restrict  the  Church  to  one  kind  of  spiritual  court  ?  and  do 
they  define  the  powers  with  which  these  courts  are  entrust- 
ed? Is  the  whole  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  cir- 
cumstantial details,  revealed  in  the  Word  of  Cod,  and 
bound  upon  the  conscience  by  the  authority  of  law  ?  This 
is  the  real  question.  And,  with  all  his  parade  about  jus 
divinum,  Dr.  Hodge  denies  it  to  our  system  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism  understood  it. 
The  whole  head  and  front  of  our  ofiending  is,  that  we  have 
exposed  the  laxity  of  his  views. 

II.  We  propose  now  to  examine  Dr.  Hodge's  theory  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  test  it  by  the  authority  of  our  stand- 
ards and  the  most  approved  Presbyterian  writers.      The 
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points  which  we  shall  select  are  those  in  which  we  con- 
ceive he  has  departed  from  the  faith.  He  professes  to 
differ  from  us  only  in  three  things  ;  1.  In  relation  to  the 
office  of  ruling  elders;  2.  In  relation  to  the  nature  of 
Church  power,  which  he  represents  us  as  making  joint  and 
not  several ;  and,  3.  In  relation  to  the  measure  and  limit 
of  the  Church's  discretion.  Upon  the  second  point,  we 
shall  soon  see  that  he  has  fallen  into  error.  The  third 
does  constitute  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  us.  But  that 
has  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  another  part  of  this 
article.  There  remains,  then,  the  office  of  ruling  elder. 
But  is  that  all  that  divides  us  ?  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  Assembly,  we  had  been  led  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  letting  down  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  right,  and  his  dangerous  theory  of  the  discretion  of 
the  Church,  this  was  all.  And,  in  logical  consistency,  it  is 
all,  but  this  all  includes  immensely  more  than  those  appre- 
hend, who  look  upon  the  question  as  simply  one  of  words 
and  names.  His  theory  of  the  elder's  office  is  grounded 
in  a  radically  false  view  of  the  relations  of  the  people  to 
the  government  of  the  Church.  This  is  his  7^p<otov  (peudiK. 
The  denial  of  the  Presbyterial  character  of  the  elder,  fol- 
lows as  a  legitimate  consequence.  We  shall,  therefore, 
discuss  the  theory  in  both  aspects;  its  assumption  touching 
the  place  of  the  people,  and  its  conclusion  touching  the 
place  of  the  elder. 

1.  Dr.  Hodge  lays  it  down  among  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism,  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  a 
substantive  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.'' — (P.  547.) 
"As  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  this  also  is  a  Divine  right.  This  fol- 
lows because  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
power,  dwells  in  the  people,  and  not  exclusively  in  the 
clergy ;  because  we  are  commanded  to  submit  ourselves  to 
our  brethren  in  the  Lord ;  because  the  people  are  com- 
manded to  exercise  this  power,  and  are  upbraided  when 
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unfaitliful  or  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  ; 
because  the  gift  of  governing  or  ruling  is  a  permanent  gift ; 
and  because,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  brethren 
in  the  actual,  recognized  exercise  of  the  authority  in 
question,  which  was  never  disputed  in  the  Church  until  the 
beginning  of  the  dark  ages." — (P.  555.)  This  is  a  capital 
argument  for  Independency.  Here,  it  is  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally asserted,  not  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  rulers,  but  they  have  a  right  of  rule  them- 
selves. They  are  as  truly  rulers  as  the  Presbyters.  The 
exercise  of  government  is,  indeed,  distributed  betwixt  them 
and  Presbyters.  It  is  a  joint  business.  A  substantive 
part  in  government  means,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a  right 
to  take  part  in  the  actual  administration  of  discipline. 
The  people,  qua  people,  have  a  vote. 

Is  this  Presbyterianism?  What  say  our  standards?  *'The 
Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  hath  therein 
appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  Church  officers,  distinct 
from  the  civil  magistrate."  ISTot  a  word  is  said  about  the  share 
of  the  people.  The  whole  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Church 
officers.  Again :  'Ho  these  officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have 
power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that 
kingdom  against  the  impenitent,  both  by  the  Word  and 
censures,  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures, 
as  occasion  shall  require."  *  If  the  keys  are  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  Church  officers,  and  these  keys  represent  the 
whole  power  of  the  Church,  as  exercised  in  teaching  and 
discipline,  the  clavis  doctrinoe  and  the  clavis  regiminis,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  is  left  to  the  people  ?  But,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  we  shall  adduce  a  passage  from  a 
very  admirable  pamphlet  of  Principal  Cunningham  of 
Edinburgh,  clarum  and  venerahile  nomen,  which  saves  us 
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tlie  trouble,  in  the  references  it  makes,  of  appealing  to  any- 
other  witnesses.  We  beg  the  reader  to  weigh  the  extract 
with  care. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Muir's  whole  argument,  on  the  ground  of 
which  he  has  accused  the  great  majority  of  the  Church  of  "subvert- 
ing/' "violating,"  and  "extinguishing  an  ordinance  of  Christ,"  when 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  is  this  : — 

Christ  has  vested  the  exclusive  power  of  governing  and  ruling  the 
Church  in  ecclesiastical  office-bearers. 

To  require  the  consent,  or  to  give  effect  to  the  dissent,  of  the  people 
in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  is  to  assign  to  them  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church. 

Ergo,  the  principle  of  the  veto  act  is  opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  Christ. 

Now,  Dr.  Muir  knows  well  enough  that  his  opponents  concede  his 
major  proposition,  and  deny  the  minor,  and  yet  his  main  efforts  are 
directed  to  this  object  of  proving  the  major,  which  he  does,  by  quota- 
tations  from  the  standards  of  the  Church,  just  as  if  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  opponent  had  been  liable  to  any  suspicion,  while  he  made  no 
attempt  to  establish  the  minor,  which  we  meet  with  a  direct  negative. 
It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  establish  the  minor  proposition 
by  satisfactory  evidence,  because  in  past  ages  it  has  been  maintained 
chiefly  by  Papists  and  Independents,  and  has  been  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  Presbytery,  who 
have  contended  that  even  giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing 
their  ministers,  a  larger  share  of  influence  than  the  right  of  consent- 
ing or  dissenting,  did  not  imply  that  they  had  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  If  the  election  of  ministers  by  the  people 
does  not  imply  their  ruling  and  governing  in  the  Church,  still  less 
does  their  consenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  the  nomination  of  another. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  great  champion  of  Popery,  lays  down  the 
same  principle  as  Dr.  Muir,  in  arguing  against  the  right  of  the  Chris- 
tian people.  Bellarmine's  doctrine  upon  the  point  is  this  :  "Eligere 
pastores  ad  gubernationem  et  regimen  pertinere  certissimum  est,  non 
igitur  populo  convenit  pastores  eligere." — (de  Clericis,  c.  vii.,  torn.  II., 
p.  981.)  Ames's  answer,  in  full  accordance  with  the  views  of  Pres- 
byterian divines,  was  this: — "Electio  quamvis  pertineat  ad  guber- 
nationem et  regimen  constituendum,  non  tamen  est  actus  regiminis 
aut  gubernationis." — (Bellarminus  Enervatus,  torn.  II.,  lib.  III., p.  94.) 

The  same  principle  was  brought  forward  for  an  opposite  purpose, 
at  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  by  the  Independents. 
They  argued  in  this  way  :  Presbyterians  admit  that  ministers  ought 
to  be  settled  upon  the  choice,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  people.  This 
implies  that  the  people  have  some  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and,  therefore,  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  which  excludes 
them  from  government,  must  be  false.     Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
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essential  medium  of  proof  in  this  argument  is  just  the  very  doctrine 
asserted  by  Bellarmine,  and  assumed  by  Dr.  Muir,  in  arguing  against 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  people.     How,  then,  did  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  our  forefathers  meet  this  argument  of  the  Indepen- 
dents ?     Not  by  disclaiming  the  doctrine  that  ministers  ought  to  be 
settled  upon  the  choice,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  people,  but  by 
maintaining  that  this  did  not  involve  any  exercise  of  government  or 
jurisdiction  on  their  part.     They  established,  in  opposition  to  the  In- 
dependents, and  in  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  principle  about 
the  government  of  the  Church  being  vested  in  the  office-bearers,  the 
falsehood    of    the    very    doctrine    on    which  Bellarmine    and   Dr. 
Muir  found   their  opposition  to   the   rights  of  the  Christian   peo- 
ple   in  the    settlement  of   their    ministers.     Dr.    Muir    will    find 
the   proof  of  this   in  Crillespie's  Assertion   of  the    Government   of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  116  and  117 ;  BailHe's  Dissuasive  from 
the  Errors  of  the  Time,  part  I.,  c.  ix,,  pp.  194  and  195;  Wood's  Refu- 
tation of  Lockier,  part  II.,  pp.  214  and  244;  and  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  answer  their  arguments,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion.    In  the  mean  time,  we  take  the  liberty  of  declaring  that 
Dr.  Muir  has  presumed  to  condemn  the  majority  of  the  Church  as  guilty 
of  "  violating  and  extinguishing  an  ordinance  of  Christ,"  while  the 
charge  rests  solely  upon  a  proposition,  in  support  of  which  he  has  not 
produced  one  particle  of  evidence,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained 
only  by  Papists  and  Independents,  and  which  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  Presbytery. — 
(Strictures  on  the  Rev.  Jas.  Robertson's  Observations  on  the  Veto 
Act,  pp.  23,  24.     Edinburgh;  1840.) 

Dr.  Hodge  can  not  extricate  himself  from  Ms  anti-Pres- 
byterian position,  by  saying  that  he  attributes  the  power 
of  rule  to  the  people  only  in  adu  primo.  In  that  sense,  all 
power,  whether  of  rule  or  teaching,  resides  in  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  people.  Dr.  Hodge  himself  admits  it.  "All 
power,"  says  he,  ^^  is,  in  sensu primo,  in  the  people." — (P.  547.) 
The  life  of  the  Church  is  one ;  officers  are  but  the  organs 
through  which  it  is  manifested,  in  acts  of  jurisdiction  and 
instruction ;  and  the  acts  of  all  officers,  in  consequence  of 
this  organic  relation,  are  the  acts  of  the  Church.  They 
are  the  principium  quo  ;  she  is  the  principium  quod.  The 
power  inheres  in  her ;  it  is  exercised  by  them.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  it  is  obvious  that  as  to  the  exercise  of 
power,  her  relation  to  ministers  is  precisely  the  same  as  her 
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relation  to  ruling  elders.  It  is  the  Church  that  preaches 
through  the  one,  as  really  as  it  is  the  Church  that  rules 
through  the  other.  Ministers  are  her  mouth,  as  elders  are 
her  hands.  Both  equally  represent  her,  and  both  are 
nothing  except  as  they  represent  her.  In  actu  primo,  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  people  having  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, they  have  the  whole.  And  so  they  have  the  whole 
inherent,  radical,  primary  power  of  preaching  and  of  dis- 
pensing the  sacraments.  All  lawful  acts  of  all  lawful  officers 
are  acts  of  the  Church,  and  they  who  hear  the  preacher  or 
the  Presbytery,  hear  the  Church.  The  case  is  analogous  to 
the  motions  of  the  human  body.  Vital  power  is  not  in  the 
hands  or  the  feet,  it  is  in  the  whole  body.  But  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  in  walking  or  in  writing,  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular organs.  The  power  is  one,  but  its  functions  are 
manifold,  and  it  has  an  organ  appropriate  to  every  function. 
This  makes  it  an  organic  whole.  So  the  Church  has 
functions ;  these  functions  require  appropriate  organs ;  these 
organs  are  created  by  Christ,  and  the  Church  becomes  an 
organic  whole. 

]^ow,  according  to  Dr.  Hodge,  the  people,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  clergy,  are  one  of  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, or,  if  not  a  whole  organ,  a  part  of  one.  If  they  are 
not  a  hand,  they  are  a  finger.  They  have  a  substantive  part 
in  government,  in  a  sense  in  which  they  do  not  have  a  sub- 
stantive part  in  preaching  or  in  dispensing  the  sacraments. 
Dr.  Hodge  divides  the  Church  into  two  castes,  with  sepa- 
rate, and  even  antagonistic,  interests ;  and  government — 
although  he  repudiates  the  notion  that  all  power  is  joint — is 
the  joint  product  of  two  factors.  The  division  is  thoroughly 
Popish,  though  the  use  made  of  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary, 
we  contend  that  the  Church  is  an  indivisible  unit,  and  that 
government  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  realizes  its 
Divine  life.  The  distinction  between  clergy  and  people — a 
distinction  always  offensive  to  Presbyterian  ears — is  not  a 
distinction  of  parts  into  which  a  compound  whole  may  be 
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divided,  nor  a  distinction  of  ranks,  like  that  of  tlie  peerage 
and  commons,  but  a  distinction  of  functions  and  relations 
in  tlie  same  whole.  It  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  upon  this 
subject,  which  gives  rise  to  Dr.  Hodge's  exaggerated  picture 
of  a  clerical  despotism. 

Here,  then,  is  Dr.  Hodge's  first  great  blunder.  He  makes 
the  people,  in  secundo  actu,  rulers  in  the  Church.  He  gives 
them  a  right,  as  people,  to  exercise  power  in  acts  of  gov- 
ernment. They  and  the  clergy,  as  separate  and  distinct 
elements,  like  the  vulgar  and  nobility  in  aristocratic  States, 
constitute  the  Church,  and  each  party  has  its  separate 
rights  and  interests.  There  is  a  House  of  Lords  and  a 
House  of  Commons.  And,  instead  of  using  the  terms  oJ0S.ce- 
hearers,  or  Presbyters,  or  elders,  all  which  denote  the 
organic  relation  of  the  rulers  to  the  Church,  presenting 
them  simply  as  the  media  of  exercising  power,  he  adopts 
clergy,  which,  from  its  Popish  associations,  is  better  suited 
to  designate  a  privileged  rank  above  the  laity. 

2.  Setting  out  with  this  fundamental  misconception,  he 
has  failed  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  the  elder's  office.  He 
looks  upon  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  mere  expedient  by 
which  the  people  appear,  as  a  separate  class,  in  our  Church 
courts.  The  elder  represents  not  the  Church,  as  a  whole, 
but  a  particular  interest  or  party.  This  leads  to  a  second 
error,  by  which  a  representative  is  merged  into  a  deputy, 
and  the  elder  becomes  the  mere  factor  of  the  people.  Both 
errors  spring  from  a  radical  misunderstanding  of  the 
genuine  nature  of  representative,  as  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  of  government. 

(1.)  That  Dr.  Hodge  makes  the  elder  the  representative 
of  the  peojyle,  not  in  the  general  and  scriptural  sense  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  restricted  and  contracted  sense  of  a 
class,  a  party,  in  the  Church,  is  evident  from  every  line  that 
he  has  written.  In  the  extract  from  page  555,  which  we 
have  already  cited,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clergy,  to  take  part  in  government,  that 
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lie  is  defending,  and  his  first  reason  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  in  them,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  clergy.  It 
is  this  right  which  they  exercise  through  representatives, 
and  these  representatives  are  ruling  elders.  These  elders 
are,  consequently,  the  expedient  by  which  the  people  appear 
in  our  Church  courts.  Through  the  ministers  the  clergy 
appear — through  the  elders  the  people  appear. 

(2.)  If  they  are  the  appearance  of  the  people,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  simple  deputies.  They  are  the  people,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  ministers  are  the  clergy.  They  must, 
therefore,  do  what  the  people  would  do,  say  what  the  peo- 
ple would  say,  approve  what  the  people  would  approve,  and 
condemn  what  the  people  would  condemn.  We  might  say 
that  they  are  the  Commons,  and  the  clergy  the  Peerage ; 
but  the  illustration  would  fail  in  this  respect,  that  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  are  not  mere  exponents  of  the  will  of 
their  constituents.  They  have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  func- 
tion. The  whole  worth  of  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  in 
the  eyes  of  Dr.  Hodge,  turns  upon  the  fact  that  the  "  elder 
is  a  layman."  It  is  this  that  "  makes  him  a  real  power,  a 
distinct  element,  in  our  system."  This  is  what  secures  the 
Church  against  clerical  despotism.  The  popular  will  has 
an  exponent  adequate  to  resist  the  clerical  will.  The  whole 
argument  is  absurd,  unless  the  elder  is  the  locum  tejiens,  the 
deputy  of  the  people.  What  makes  it  decisively  evident 
that  this  is  Dr.  Hodge's  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
elder  to  the  people,  is  the  circumstance  that  he  resolves  the 
necessity  of  the  office  into  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  people  appearing  in  mass,  from  their  enormous  multi- 
tude. He  admits  that  in  a  single  small  congregation,  it 
might  be  done,  but  on  a  large  scale,  as  when  the  Church 
embraces  a  city,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible. But  for  this  impossibility,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  elders.  In  consequence  of  this  impossibility  "  the  people 
must  appear  by  their  representatives,  or  not  appear  at  all." 
If,  therefore,  the  ruling  elder  is  only  the  appearance  of  the 
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people,  that  is,  if  lie  is  the  whole  people  condensed  into 
one  man,  he  must  he  the  mere  organ  of  the  people.  Their 
will  is  his  law. 

(3.)  Il^ow,  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  fundamental  error  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  representative  government.  In  it 
the  people  do  not  appear  in  propria  persona,  not  hecause 
they  can  not  appear,  but  because  they  oiight  not  to  appear. 
Mass  meetings  would  make  poor  legislatures,  and  still 
poorer  judges  and  magistrates.  The  end  of  all  civil  gov- 
ernment is  justice.  To  determine  justice  in  concrete  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  secure  it  by  fixed  institutions  and 
impartial  laws,  exacts  wisdom  and  deliberation,  and  wisdom 
and  deliberation  exact  a  restraint  upon  human  passions 
and  prejudices.  Parliamentary  assemblies,  consisting  of 
chosen  men,  are  a  device  through  which  the  State  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  true  and  the  right.  They  are  a  limitation  or 
restraint  upon  the  caprices,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  of 
the  masses.  For  the  same  reason,  the  State  "administers  the 
law  through  judges.  Parliamentary  assemblies,  in  most 
free  States,  are,  themselves,  checked  by  division  into  two 
chambers.  The  end  is  still  the  same ;  to  guard  against  all 
the  influences  that  might  be  unfriendly  to  the  discovery  and 
supreme  authority  of  truth.  These  bodies  are,  therefore, 
the  organs  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which  she  seeks  to 
realize  the  great  idea  of  justice.  They  are  not  the  expo- 
nents of  the  will,  but  of  the  wisdom,  of  the  State. 

In  strictly  representative  governments,  the  people  only 
choose  their  rulers — they  never  instruct  them ;  or,  if  they 
do  instruct  them,  they  depart  from  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  theory.  When  they  wish  to  impeach  them,  or  to 
throw  them  off,  unless  in  cases  of  violent  revolution,  they 
still  proceed  through  representative  bodies. 

Obedience  to  God  is  the  end  of  the  government  of  the 
Church.  The  design  is  to  ascertain  and  enforce  His  law. 
The  same  necessity  of  deliberation,  prudence,  caution  and 
wisdom  obtains  here  as  in  civil  afiairs ;  and,  therefore,  the 
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Church,  as  a  commonwealth,  does  all  her  legislative  and 
judicial  thinking  through  chosen  men.  Her  assemblies  are 
also  checked  by  what  is  equivalent  to  two  chambers.  Her 
rulers  are  of  diiFerent  classes,  in  order  that  every  variety  of 
talent  and  intellectual  habits  may  enter  into  her  councils. 
These  courts  are  organs  through  which  the  Churchy  and 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  expounds  and  enforces  the  law  of 
God ;  and  every  ruler  is  a  man  solemnly  appointed  to  seek 
and  execute  the  will  of  the  Master.  Our  Church  courts 
contain  no  deputies  to  utter  a  foregone  conclusion — no  ex- 
ponents of  the  opinions  and  decrees  of  any  set  of  men — ^but 
counsellors,  senators,  met  to  deliberate,  to  conclude,  to 
decide. 

From  this  view,  it  follows  that  the  minister  sustains  pre- 
cisely the  same  relation  to  the  Church  with  the  ruling 
elder.  They  are  both  representatives,  not  of  an  order  or 
a  class,  but  of  the  Church  of  God.  Their  duties  in  the 
Church  courts  are  exactly  the  same.  Both  have  to  seek 
the  AVord  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  to  declare  what 
they  have  received  from  Him.  Both  are  clergymen  and 
BOTH  ARE  LAYMEN.  Let  US  explain  ourselves :  for  the  ex- 
planation will  detect  an  illusion  which  vitiates  much  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  article. 

Clergy  and  laity  are  terms  which,  in  the  I^ew  Testament, 
are  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  people  of  God.  About 
this  there  can  be  no  question.  In  the  JS'ew  Testament 
sense,  therefore,  every  minister  is  a  layman,  and  every  lay- 
man is  a  clergyman.  In  the  common  Protestant  sense, 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  useless  to  trace,  the  terms  express 
the  distinction  between  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
and  the  people  in  their  private  capacity.  A  clergyman  is 
a  man  clothed  with  the  office  of  a  Presbyter.  JN'ow,  an 
office  in  a  free  government  is  not  a  rank  or  a  caste.  It  is 
not  an  estate  of  the  realm.  It  is  simply  a  public  trust. 
A  man,  therefore,  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  the  people 
by  being  chosen  to  office.     The  President  of  the  United 
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States  is  still  one  of  the  people.  The  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  still  among  the  people.  Our  Judges 
and  Senators  are  still  a  part  of  the  people.  Office 
makes  a  distinction  in  relations — the  distinction  between 
a  private  and  a  public  man — but  makes  no  distinction  in 
person  or  in  rank.  Office-bearers  are  not  an  order,  in  the 
legal  sense.  If  a  clergyman,  therefore,  is  only  one  of 
the  people  discharging  a  public  trust — if  to  be  a  clergy- 
man means  nothing  more  than  that  an  individual  is 
not  simply  a  private  man — it  is  clearly  a  title  as  applicable 
to  the  ruling  elder  as  to  the  minister,  unless  it  should 
be  denied  that  the  ruling  elder's  is  an  office  at  all.  To 
convey  the  idea  that  the  distinctions  induced  by  ordi- 
nation are  official,  and  not  personal,  our  standards  have 
studiously  avoided  the  word,  clergy,  which  had  been  so 
much  abused  in  the  papacy,  and  substituted  the  more  cor- 
rect expressions,  officers,  and  office-bearers.  If  a  man 
chooses  arbitrarily  to  restrict  the  term  clergyman  to 
preachers,  then,  of  course,  the  ruling  elder  is  not  a  clergy- 
man, for  he  is  not  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  taken 
to  designate  office-bearers,  then  it  applies  to  all  who  are 
not  in  private  relations.  The  only  point  about  which  we 
are  solicitous  is,  that  the  relations  of  the  ruling  elder  to  the 
Church  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  minister. 
They  are  both,  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree,  representatives  of  the  people,  the  Church.  The 
minister  represents  her  in  rule  and  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  dispensing  the  sacraments.  The  ruling  elder  represents 
her  only  in  rule.  The  extent  of  their  representation  is  the 
only  official  difference  betwixt  them. 

If  ruling  elders  are  not  exclusively  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  why  are  they  said,  in  our  standards,  to  be  properly 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  The  answ^er  is  obvious, 
because  they  are  so.  But  to  conclude  that  because  an  attri- 
bute is  properly  predicated  of  one  subject,  it  is  denied  of  all 
others,  would  be  most  extraordinary  logic.  To  say  that 
19 
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because  man  may  be  properly  called  mortal,  therefore 
nothing  else  is,  would  be  a  most  "lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion." The  Senators  in  our  State  Legislatures  are  as 
really  representatives  of  the  people,  as  the  members  of 
the  other  house,  yet  the  latter  alone  are  technically  styled 
representatives.  N^othing  is  more  common  than  to  limit  the 
use  of  a  general  term,  or  convert  an  appellative  into  a 
proper  name.  In  that  way  minister  and  pastor  have 
become  restricted  to  a  particular  office. 

The  reason  of  restricting  the  term  representative  of  the 
people  to  the  ruling  elder,  was  probably  this :  To  the 
English  mind,  that  term  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  chosen 
ruler.  IN^ow,  the  elder  was  nothing  but  a  chosen  ruler,  and 
as  his  office  answered  precisely  to  the  sense  of  the  term,  in 
its  popular  use,  the  framers  of  our  standards  adopted  it. 
They  had  the  English  Parliament  before  them,  and  the 
only  chosen  rulers  it  contained  -j^^ere  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  as  they  were  commonly  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  ruling  elder,  who  dis- 
charged the  same  functions  in  the  Church,  received  the 
same  appellation.  Ministers  being  some  thing  more  than 
rulers,  were  distinguished  by  titles  which,  to  the  popular 
mind,  would  not  convey  this  narrow  idea. 

Having  now  exposed  Dr.  Hodge's  blunders  in  relation  to 
the  right  of  the  people  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  his  consequent  blunder  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  ruling  elder's  office;  having  shown  that 
all  office-bearers  sustain  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
people ;  that  it  is  the  Church  that  rules  and  teaches,  and 
dispenses  the  sacraments  through  them ;  that  they  are  all, 
without  exception,  her  representatives,  in  different  depart- 
ments of  her  work — her  organs,  through  which  she  moves 
and  wills  and  thinks  and  acts — we  proceed  now  to  what 
will  be  an  easy  task,  the  official  title  of  the  ruling  elder  in 
the  New  Testament.  Is  he,  or  is  he  not,  a  Presbyter? 
This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  names.     The  Presbyter  is 
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the  only  officer  into  whose  hands,  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, God  has  put  the  government  of  His  Church.  He  is 
the  only  instrumetum  quo  through  which  the  Church  can 
exercise  the  power  of  rule,  which  inherently  resides  in  her. 
If,  therefore,  the  ruling  elder  is  not  a  Presbyter,  he  is  an 
intruder,  a  usurper,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.  He 
has  no  business  in  any  Presbytery.  Man  may  put  him 
there,  but  it  is  without  the  authority  of  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  vital  question,  so  far  as  concerns  his  office.  In  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Dr.  Hodge  denies,  and  we  affirm.  As 
in  the  present  article  we  occupy  the  position  of  a  respond- 
ent, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  replying  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  "brother  from  Princeton"  has  been  able  to 
present.  Let  us  look  first  to  the  state  of  the  question,  and 
then  to  his  arguments  in  the  negative. 

Dr.  Hodge  tells  us,  that  the  real  question  is,  whether  the 
ruling  elder  is  a  clergyman  or  a  layman.  This  is  a  great  "i 
mistake ;  for  we  regard  him  as  both,  and  we  regard  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  as  both.  They  are  both  clergymen, 
and  they  are  both  laymen,  and  any  theory  which  denies 
this  is  utterly  popish  and  prelatical.  What  we  presume 
Dr.  Hodge  means  is,  that  the  real  question  is,  whether  the 
ruling  elder  is  a  preacher,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  not  ? 
But  this  has  never  been  disputed.  Although  he  repeatedly 
affirms  that  the  theory  which  makes  the  ruling  elder  a 
Presbyter  makes  him  a  preacher,  we  defy  him  to  produce  a 
single  respectable  writer  who  has  ever  confounded  the 
functions  of  rule  with  teaching.  He  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  such  a  confusion  has  been  persistently  denied. 
We  give  the  ruling  elder  no  official  right  to  dispense  either 
the  Word  or  the  sacraments.  There  is,'and  never  has  been, 
any  question  upon  that  point.  Dr.  Hodge  is  out-and-out 
wrong,  with  the  exception  of  the  ordaining  power,  when 
he  charges  us  with  holding  that  ruling  elders  have  as  much 
right  to  "  preach,  ordain,  and  administer  the  sacraments," 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     What,  then,  is  the  question  ? 
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The  real  question  is,  whether  the  term  Presbyter  means 
teacher  or  ruler ;  and  if  ruler,  whether  it  is  generic  or 
specific ;  that  is,  whether  all  rulers  are  of  one  class  ?  We 
affirm  that  Presbyter,  in  the  'New  Testament,  means  chosen 
ruler,  and  that  these  rulers  are  of  two  kinds,  differenced 
from  each  other  by  the  property  of  preaching  or  not  preach- 
ing. Here  lies  the  real  point  in  dispute.  Does  Presbyter, 
in  the  New  Testament,  mean  only  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
one  commissioned  to  dispense  the  "Word  and  sacraments,  or 
does  it  mean  one  who  has  been  set  apart  to  bear  rule  in 
the  house  of  God,  whether  he  preaches  or  not  ?  In  other 
words,  is  it  the  generic  title  of  all  spiritual  office-bearers, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  functions  ?  If  it  is,  the  rul- 
ing elder  is  a  Presbyter ;  if  not,  he  is  nothing.  Now,  Dr. 
Ilodge  maintains  that  Presbyter  means  only  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel ;  that  a  man  who  is  not  authorized  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  has  no  right  to  this  name 
as  an  official  title. 

Let  us  look  at  his  arguments.  He  pleads,  first,  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  All  have 
regarded  Presbyter  as  equivalent  to  preacher.  There  never 
was  a  more  unaccountable  blunder.  Surely,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  yet  that  Church  teaches  expressly  that  the  term  elder, 
as  an  official  title,  is  generic,  and  includes  two  classes,  one 
who  do,. and  one  who  do  not,  teach.  "The  word  elder  in 
the  Scripture,"  says  the  second  Book  of  Discipline,  Chap. 
VL,  sometimes  is  the  name  of  age,  sometimes  of  office. 
When  it  is  the  name  of  an  office,  sometimes  it  is  taken 
largely,  comprehending  as  well  the  pastors  and  doctors,  as 
them  who  are  called  seniors,  or  elders,"  that  is,  ruling 
elders.  Again:  "It  is  not  necessary  that  all  ciders  be  also 
teachers  of  the  Woixl.  Albeit,  the  chief  ought  to  be  so, 
and  so  are  worthy  of  double  honor."  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  we  suspect,  may  also  be  ranked  among 
the  Reformed  Churches,  yet  its  doctrine  and  practice  are 
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directly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hodge.  That  Church 
divides  elders  into  two  classes,  teaching  and  ruling,  and 
makes  each  equally  apostolic  bishops. — (Constitution  and 
Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  §§  3,  4.) 
This  Church  also  requires  that  the  ruling  elder  shall  be 
ordained  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery.  (Chap.  IV.,  §  2,)  And  in  other  Churches,  where 
the  ordination  is  by  the  minister  alone,  it  is  evidently  by 
the  minister  as  representing  the  parochial  Presbytery. 

But,  to  cut  this  matter  of  authority  short,  our  own  stand- 
ards unambiguously  affirm  that  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
^'  has  been  understood,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  Pe- 
formed  Churches,  to  be  designated  in  the  Scriptures  by  the 
title  of  governments ;  and  of  those  who  rule  well,  but  do  not 
labor  in  the  Word  and  doctrine.  The  reference  is  to  1  Tim., 
5 :  17,  and  the  allegation,  consequently,  is  that  a  great  part 
of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Churches  has  understood  the 
official  title,  Presbyter,  as  including  the  ruling  elder. 
"What  now  becomes  of  Dr.  Hodge's  assertion,  that  this  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  all  the  Re- 
formed Churches  ?  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  against 
him  ;  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  against  him,  and  our  own 
standards  are  against  him.  What  a  proof  of  the  reckless 
hardihood  of  his  assertions !  But  the  chapter  of  his  mis- 
fortunes is  not  yet  complete.  He  quotes  Calvin,  and  quotes 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  impression  that  Calvin 
holds  the  same  doctrine  with  himself.  Calvin,  indeed, 
held  that  the  official  Presbyters  of  the  ^ew  Testament  were 
bishops,  but  bishops  and  preachers  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  If  Dr.  Hodge  means  to  say  that  Calvin  did  not 
regard  the  ruling  elder  as  officially  a  Presbyter,  he  is  in 
grievous  error. 

In  commenting  on  James  5  :  15,  he  says  : 

*'  I  include  here  generally  all  those  who  presided  over  the  Church; 

for    PASTORS    WERE    NOT   ALONE    CALLED    PrESBYTERS    OR   ElDERS, 
BUT   ALL  THOSE  WHO  WERE  CHOSEN  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  TO  BE,  AS  IT 
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WERE,  CENSORS,  TO  PROTECT  DISCIPLINE.  For  every  Church  had,  as 
it  were,  its  own  Senate,  chosen  from  men  of  weight  and  of  proved 
integrity/' 

On  1  Pet.  5:1:  ^'  By  this  name  (Presbyters)  he  designates  pas- 
tors and    ALL   THOSE  WHO  ARE   APPOINTED  FOR   THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  Church.^' 

On  1  Tim.,  5  :  17,  he  observes,  first,  that  "  Elder  is  not  a  name  of 
age,  but  of  office, '^  and  then  subsequently  adds :  "  We  may  learn 
from  this  that  there  were  at  that  time  TWO  kinds  of  elders  ;  for 
all  were  not  ordained  to  teach.  The  words  plainly  mean,  that  there 
were  some  who  ruled  well  and  honorably,  hut  who  did  not  hold  the  ojffice 
of  teacKers.  And,  indeed,  there  were  chosen  from  among  the  people 
men  of  worth  and  of  good  character,  who  united  with  pastors  in  a 
common  council  and  authority,  administered  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  were  a  kind  of  censors  for  the  correction  of  morals." 

1  Cor.,  12 :  28  :  "  By  governments,  I  understand  elders,  who  had 
the  charge  of  discipline.  For  the  primitive  Church  had  its  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in  propriety  of  deportment,  as 
Paul  shows  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  mention  of  two  kinds  of 
Presbyters,"  cf.  1  Cor.,  5 :  4. 

So  much  for  the  doctor's  first  argument — the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Now  for  the 
second  argument.  It  is  so  rich,  we  give  it  in  Dr.  Hodge's 
own  words:  "In  thus  destroying  the  peculiarity  of  the 
office,  its  value  is  destroyed.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
ruling  elder  is  a  layman,  that  he  is  a  real  power,  a  distinct 
element,  in  our  system.  The  moment  you  dress  him  in 
canonicals,  you  destroy  his  power,  and  render  him  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  because  he  is  not  a  clergyman,  it  is  because  he 
is  one  of  the  people,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  separated  from  the  professional  class  of  ministers,  that 
he  is  what  he  is  in  our  Church  courts." — (P.  560.) 

If  by  layman  is  meant  one  of  the  people  of  God,  we  agree 
that  every  elder  ought  to  be  a  layman,  and  should  continue 
so  to  the  end  of  life  ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  qualification 
is  not  peculiar  to  him — that  it  is  equally,  perhaps  more, 
important  in  the  case  of  ministers.  If  by  layman  is  meant 
a  private  member  of  the  Church,  then  the  importance  of  the 
office  depends  upon  its  being  no  office  at  all.  But  if  by  lay- 
man is  meant  one  who  is  not  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
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then  we  accept  the  proposition.  It  is  precisely  what  we 
contend  for — that  our  spiritual  rulers  should  be  of  two 
classes,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  training, 
their  pursuits,  their  daily  associations,  and  their  habits  of 
thought.  It  is  this  variety  of  mental  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline which  secures  in  our  courts  completeness  of  delib- 
eration. Dr.  Hodge  says,  that  if  you  dress  the  ruling  elder 
in  canonicals,  you  make  him  ridiculous.  We  submit  whether 
a  Presbyterian  minister  would  cut  a  much  better  figure  in 
the  same  habiliments.  But  the  illustration  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  is  the  Popish  notion,  that  the 
clergy  are  not  of  the  people — that  they  are  some  thing  more 
than  simple  members  of  the  Church  clothed  with  oflice. 

Dr.  Hodge's  third  argument  is  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
logic.  He  has  discovered  that,  if  we  make  the  ruling  elder 
a  clergyman,  we  reduce  "the  government  of  the  Church  to 
a  clerical  despotism."  Let  us  now  read  officer  or  office- 
bearer in  the  place  of  clergyman — for  they  are  the  same 
thing — and  then  the  position  is,  that  a  government  admin- 
istered by  officers  is  an  official  despotism.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  government  under  the  sun,  upon  these  terms, 
can  escape  from  the  charge.  How  else  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered, we  are  wholly  incompetent  to  understand !  Is  the 
government  of  the  United  States  a  despotism,  because  all 
power  is  exercised  through  representative  assemblies  and 
magistrates — through  officers,  chosen  and  installed,  for  the 
very  purpose  ?  We  had  always  thought  that  it  was  a 
security  for  liberty  to  have  an  appropriate  organ  through 
which  every  department  of  power  is  exercised.  The  right 
of  election  connects  these  officers  immediately  with  the 
people.  But,  says  Dr.  Hodge,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  rulers  does  not  keep  their  rulers  from  being 
despots,  if  the  people  exercise  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment only  through  these  rulers.  The  illustration  by  which 
he  commends  this  extraordinary  thesis  is  still  more  mar- 
vellous.    "If,"  says  he,  "according  to  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States,  the  President,  Senators,  Representatives, 
heads  of  departments,  Judges,  Marshals,  all  naval  and 
military  men  holding  commissions,  in  short,  all  officers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  (except  overseers  of  the 
poor,)  must  be  clergymen,  every  one  would  see  and  feel  that 
all  power  was  in  the  hands  of^  the  clergy."  And,  on  the 
same  principle,  if  all  the  clergy  were  chosen  from  the  class 
of  shoemakers,  it  would  put  all  the  power  of  the  Church 
into  the  hands  of  shoemakers.  We  should  then  have  a 
despotism  of  cobblers.  Dr.  Hodge  confounds,  in  the  first 
place,  the  class  from  which  an  officer  is  chosen  with  the 
duties  of  the  office — ^what  the  man  was  before  his  election, 
with  what  he  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  election.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  have  no  other  powers 
than  he  now  has,  whatever  might  have  been  his  previous 
profession  or  pursuits.  His  office  would  be  the  same, 
whether  he  was  previously  a  preacher  or  a  rail-splitter. 
To  limit  eligibility  to  a  single  class  of  citizens,  would  be 
arbitrary  and  unjust.  But  this  tyranny  would  not  affect 
the  duties  of  the  office  itself.  He  would  rule  only  as  Presi- 
dent, and  not  as  clergyman,  doctor,  or  rail-splitter. 

In  the  next  place.  Dr.  Hodge  overlooks  the  fact,  that  to 
make  a  man  a  clergyman  is  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing 
in  the  Church  which  we  do  in  the  State,  w^hen  we  make  a 
man  a  President,  Senator,  or  Representative.  The  clergy  are 
to  the  Church  what  these  officers  are  to  the  State.  If,  now, 
we  selected  the  clergy  only  from  a  single  class — if  none  could 
be  preachers  but  such  and  such  professions  in  life — then  we 
would  do  what  Dr.  Hodge's  illustration  supposes  to  be 
done  in  the  State,  when  it  limits  the  field  of  choice  to  the 
clergy  alone.  But  there  is  no  such  restriction.  The 
Church  chooses  her  rulers  from  the  whole  body  of  her 
members.  She  cares  nothing  about  their  previous  employ- 
ments and  occupations.  The  doors  of  the  ministry  are 
open  to  all  that  are  qualified.  This  illustration,  however, 
j^/  conclusively  proves  how  thoroughly  Popish  the  Doctor's 
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notions  of  the  clergy  are.     It  is  an  estate  in  the  Church, 
and  not  simply  an  offiee."^ 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  argument  is  utterly  rotten, 
as  despotism  does  not  depend  upon  the  instruments  hy 
which  power  is  exercised,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  power 
itself.  The  essential  idea  of  despotism  is  a  government  of 
will,  in  contradistinction  from  a  government  of  law  and  right. 
If  the  Church  made  the  will  of  its  rulers  law,  no  matter" 
what  those  rulers  might  be  called,  the  government  would 
be  a  despotism.  The  right  of  choice  would  not  be  freedom. 
The  slave  might,  indeed,  choose  his  master,  but  he  would 
be  a  slave  still,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  nature  of 
the  master's  power  is  despotic.  But  when  a  government  has 
a  constitution,  and  a  constitution  wlaich  provides  for  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  right,  then  the  government,  no  mat- 
ter who  administers  it,  is  free.  Our  Presbyterian  rulers 
have  a  Divine  charter  to  go  by,  and  their  authority  is 
purely  ministerial — it  is  to  execute  the  pnovisions  of  that 
charter.  Their  will,  as  mere  will,  has  no  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment— it  is  the  law  of  God,  which  alone  is  supreme, 
and  that  law  is  perfect  freedom.  If  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
transcend  their  commission,  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  them, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  makes  abundant  pro- 
vision for  holding  them  to  a  strict  responsibility.  They 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Church  that  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  sustain  to  the  people,  and  if  the  one  gov- 
ernment is  free,  the  other  can  not  be  despotic.  The  ideal  of 

*  Hence  the  common  statement,  that  the  government  of  the  Preshyterian 
Church  is  aristocratic,  is  founded  in  error.  If  the  choice  of  its  oflBcers 
were  restricted  to  a  single  class  of  men,  that  class  would  then  he  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  charge  would  be  just.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  restriction, 
the  government  is  purely  republican.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  rulers  hold  ' 
their  offices  for  life.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  the  Judges 
are  chosen  for  life,  but  that  does,  not  make  them  an  order  of  nobility.  As 
long  as  they  are  chosen  to,  and  do  not  inherit  their  offices,  or  the  right  to 
be  elected,  they  are  of  the  people,  and  are  distinguished  from  their  brethren 
only  as  a  public  from  a  private  man. 
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'  the  freest,  noblest  government  under  heaven,  which  Milton 
so  rapturously  sketched,  corresponds,  without  an  exception, 
to  our  Presbyterian,  representative  republic. 

It  is  true  that  we  denounced  Dr.  Hodge's  argument  on 
this  subject  as  ad  captandum,  and  compared  the  logic  which 
could  deduce  from  the  principles  of  a  free  representative 
republic  a  clerical  despotism,  to  the  logic  of  a  hard-shell 
Baptist  minister  in  Alabama,  who  found  the  destined  preva- 
lence of  immersion  in  the  simple  statement,  that  the  voice 

'  of  the  turtle  shall  be  heard  in  the  land.  But  we  beg 
pardon  of  the  hard-shell  brother.  His  interpretation  has 
the  merit  of  ingenuity.  Dr.  Hodge's  argument  has  only 
the  merit  of  calling  hard  names.  It  was  a  vulgar  appeal 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  associated  with  the  notions 
of  priestly  supremacy.  These  associations  have  sprung 
from  the  abuses  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that,  while  the  Doctor  holds  to  their  radical  conception 
of  the  clergy,  be  is  not  prepared  to  develope  and  expand  it 
into  tyranny.     Here  he  parts  with  his  friends  and  allies. 

Dr.  Hodge  says  that,  in  the  last  extremity,  *  we  ourselves 
disclaimed  the  new  theory.  If  this  means  that  we  con- 
ceded that  the  ruling  elder  is  not  officially  a  Presbyter,  or 
that  the  term  Presbyter,  as  a  title  of  office,  does  not  include 


*  This  "  last  extremity"  of  ours  is  amusing.  The  real  state  of  the  case 
was  this :  "We  wore  dealing  out  some  pretty  effective  blows  against  Dr. 
Hodge's  hybrid  theory  of  Preshyterianism,  when  the  Doctor,  unahle  to 
contain  himself,  sprang  to  his  feet  in  great  excitement,  as  if  the  terrors  of 
death  were  hefoj-e  him,  and  protested  that  he  was  of  our  way  of  thinking. 
In  our  simplicity,  we  verily  thought  that  he  was  begging  for  quarter. 
"We  were  sorry  for  him,  and  let  him  off. 

Surprised,  no  doubt,  upon  his  return  home,  to  find  himself  alive,  and 
certain  that  some  one  must  have  died  in  that  hour  of  mortal  agony,  he 
quietly  concludes  that  it  was  we,  and  proceeds  to  give  our  dying  confession. 
We  suppose  that  we  must  accept  the  statement,  and  in  all  future  accounts 
of  the  scene  imitate  the  Frenchman,  who  related  to  an  English  officer  the 
story  of  a  fatal  duel  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  And  what  do  you 
think,  said  he  to  the  officer,  was  the  result?  Of  course,  was  the  reply,  you 
killed  your  man.     Oh,  no  !  said  the  Frenchman,  he  killed  me  ! 
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two  classes,  distinguislied  from  each  otlier  by  the  possession  ,,. 
or  non-possession  of  the  property  of  preaching,  it  is  alto-  > 
gather  a  mistake.  If  it  means,  however,  that  we  did  not 
claim  for  the  ruling  elder  the  right  of  dispensing  the  Word  , 
and  sacraments,  it  is  true.  We  never  held  any  such  opinion. 
We  have  never  been  in  any  extremity  which  forced  us  to 
abandon  what  we  never  possessed.  Dr.  Hodge  is  willing 
to  call  the  elder  a  Presbyter,  in  the  sense  in  which  Apostles 
are  called  deacons.  But  the  point  is,  not  as  to  what  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  calls  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word — in  that  sense,  any  old  man  is  a  Presbyter,  and 
every  believer  is  a  deacon — but  as  to  the  official  sense,  the 
sense  in  which  it  expresses  jurisdiction  in  the  house  of 
God.  That  is  the  sense  upon  which  the  question  concern- 
ing the  application  of  the  title  turns,  and  upon  that 
question  we  have  never  had  but  one  opinion. 

If,  after  the  specimens  he  has  had,  any  blunders  of  Dr.  y 
Hodge  could  astonish  the  reader,  he  would  open  his  eyes  in  / 
amazement,  when  he  hears  the  Doctor  passionately  affirm : 
*'  We  do  not  differ  from  Dr.  Miller  as  to  -the  nature  of  the 
office  of  ruling  elders."  Oh,  no !  the  orfly  difference  is 
about  the  method  of  proving  it  Divine  !  Let  us  see.  Dr. 
Hodge  says  that  the  ruling  elder  is  not  a  scriptural  bishop. 
Dr.  Miller  affirms  that  he  is.  Dr.  Hodge  says  that  the 
ruling  ^Ider  is  only  a  layman.  Dr.  Miller  affirms  that  he 
is  also  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Hodge  accepts  the  ordination 
of  an  elder  by  a  single  minister.  Dr.  Miller  affirms 
that  it  should  be  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery.  In  what,  then,  do  they  agree  ?  Echo  answers, 
What.  The  pupil  is  evidently  endeavoring  to  wipe  out 
every  trace  of  the  master's  instructions.  And  if  Dr. 
Miller's  theory  shall  continue  to  maintain  its  ground  at 
Princeton,  it  will  not  be  from  any  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Hodge. 
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Let  us  hear  Dr.  Miller : 

"Now  it  has  been  alleged,"  says  lie,  "by  the  opponents  of  ruling 
elders,  that  to  represent  the  Scriptures  as  holding  forth  two  classes 
of  elders,  one  class  as  both  teaching  and  ruling;  and  the  other  as 
ruling  only,  and  consequently  the  latter  as  holding  a  station  not  exactly 
identical  with  the  former,  amounts  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  argu- 
ment (for  the  parity  of  the  clergy)  derived  from  the  identity  of 
bishop  and  Presbyter.  This  objection,  however,  is  totally  groundless. 
If  we  suppose  elder,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  be  a  generic  term,  com- 
prehending all  who  bore  rule  in  the  Church  ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
term  bishop  as  also  a  generic  term,  including  all  who  sustained  the  rela- 
tion of  official  inspectors  or  overseers  of  a  flock ;  then  it  is  plain  that 
all  bishops  were  scriptural  elders,  and  that  all  elders,  whether  both 
teachers  and  rulers,  or  rulers  only,  provided  they  were  placed  over  a 
parish  as  inspectors  or  overseers^  were  scriptural  bishops.  Now  this,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  the  fact." — (Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Duties  of 
.the  office  of  ruling  elder.     1831 ;  p.  68.) 

Here  we  have  one  order,  or  genus,  with  two  coordinate 
species,  and  the  elder  affirmed  to  be  a  scriptural  bishop. 
Again : 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  office  before  us  be 
admitted,  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  whether  it  be  correct  to 
call  this  class  of  elders  lai/  elders ;  or  whether  they  have  not  such  a 
strictly  ecclesiastical  character  as  should  prevent  the  use  of  that  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  present 
discussion,  concerning  which  the  writer  of  this  essay  frankly  confesses 
that  he  has,  in  some  measure,  altered  his  opinion.  Once  he  was  dis- 
posed to  confine  the  epithet  clerical  to  teaching  elders,  and  to  desig- 
nate those  who  ruled  only,  and  did  not  teach,  as  lai/  elders.  But 
more  mature  inquiry  and  reflection  have  led  him,  first  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  finally  to  persuade  him,  that,  so  far  as 
the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is  proper  at  all,  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  point  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  elders; 
and  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  one  as  clergymen,  and  the  other  as 
laymen^  we  are  apt  to  convey  an  idea  altogether  erroneous,  if  not 
seriously  mischievous. — (Essay,  pp.  202,  203.) 

As  to  the  ordination  of  a  ruling  elder : 

It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  every  department,  both 
of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  that  every  thing  must  be  considered 
as  capable  of  begetting  its  like.  If  this  be  so,  does  it  not  follow,  as  a 
plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that,  in  ordaining  ruling  elders,  the 
members  of  the  session  already  in  office,  should  lay  on  hands  with  the 
pastor,  in  setting  apart  an  additional  member  to  the  same  office  ?     In 
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other  words,  if  there  be  such  a  body  already  in  existence  in  the 

Church,  THE  HANDS  OP  THE    PAROCHIAL   PrESBYTERY    OUght  tO   bo 

laid  on,  in  adding  to  its  own  number,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
given,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  by  each  member  of  the  session,  to 
each  of  his  newly-ordained  brethren.  This  appears  to  me  equally 
agreeable  to  reason  and  Scripture,  and  highly  adapted  to  edification. 
And  if  there  be  no  eldership  already  in  the  Church  in  which  the  or- 
dination takes  place,  then  the  Presbytery,  upon  proper  application 
being  made  to  them,  ought  to  appoint  at  least  one  minister,  and  two  or 
more  ruling  elders,  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  most  convenient, 
to  perform  the  ordination. — {lb.  p.  290.) 

We  have  now  reviewed  all  Dr.  Hodge's  objections  to  the 
theory  which  makes  the  ruling  elder  officially  a  Presbyter. 
He  has  notadvanced  a  single  argument  which  invalidates 
the  position,  that  this  term  designates  an  order,  or  a  genus, 
distrihi^ted  into  two  species,  whose  divisive  principle  is  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  the  property  of  preaching. 
The  generic  attributes  of  the  species,  in  both  cases,  must 
be  exactly  the  same.  The  genus  is  one,  and  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  saying  the  order  is  one.  The  species  themselves, 
of  course,  differ :  otherwise  they  could  not  be  species  at  all, 
and  the  difference  is  accurately  signalized  by  the  epithets 
teaching  and  ruling.  Any  other  doctrine  is  stark  Prelacy. 
If  the  ruling  elder  is  a  spiritual  officer,  and  yet  is  not  a 
coordinate  species  with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  there 
must  be  subordination.  If  not  equal,  one  must  be  higher 
than  the  other.  If  they  are  not  of  the  same  order,  then 
they  are  of  different  orders,  and  the  parity  of  spiritual  office- 
bearers is  given  to  the  winds.  This  is  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,  to  convert  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters into  prelates,  and  Presbyterian  elders  into  their  humble 
subjects. 

"We  must  advert  to  another  point,  which  Dr.  Hodge  has 
signalized  as  a  point  of  difference  betwixt  his  theory  and 
ours.  He  alleges  that  we  teach  "that  all  power  in  the 
Church  is  joint,  and  not  several.  That  is,  it  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  Church  courts,  and  not  in  any  case  by  indi- 
vidual officers."— (P.  547.)    Now,  the  singular  fact  is,  that, 
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in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate  in  the  G-eneral  Assembly, 
we  never  once  adverted  to  the  distinction  in  question.  We 
carefully  avoided  it.  It  was  another  brother,  a  brother,  we 
think,  from  Mississippi,  who  introduced  it.  We  not  only 
never  taught  ourselves  that  all  power  is  joint,  and  not  sev- 
eral, but  we  never  heard  of  a  single  human  being,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  did  teach  it.  We  defy  Dr.  Hodge 
to  produce  an  instance  of  a  single  writer,  living  or  dead, 
who  maintains  any  such  nonsense.  The  very  making  of 
the  distinction  implies  that  some  power  is  several.  What 
has  been  taught,  and  justly  and  scripturally  taught,  is,  that 
the  power  of  rule,  the  potesias  jurisdictionis,  as  it  is  called  in 
the.  Second  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  power  of  teaching,  the 
potestas  ordiniSj  is  joint,  and  not  several.  But  it  has  always 
been  affirmed  that  the  power  of  teaching  is  several,  and 
not  joint.  There  is,  consequently,  no  difference  betwixt 
Dr.  Hodge  and  ourselves  on  this  point.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  our  Church  upon  it.  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever, upon  another  point  connected  with  the  distinction, 
but  not  involving  the  distinction  itself,  and  that  is,  whether 
ordination  belongs  to  the  potestas  ordinis,  or  the  potestas 
jurisdictionis — whether,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  exercise  of 
joint  or  several  power.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is 
a  ministerial  function  ;  others  have  contended — ourselves 
among  the  number — that  it  is  an  act  of  government.  But 
no  one  has  ever  maintained  that  all  power  is  joint,  and  not 
several.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  makes  such 
reckless  and  sweeping  assertions,  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact  ?  How  clear  that  truth  has  failed  him, 
when  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  fiction  ! 

Having  now  completed  our  examination  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
revised  scheme  of  Preshyterianism,  we  are  prepared  to  sum 
up  the  result.  In  the  first  place,  his  persistent  representa- 
tion of  the  clergy  as  an  estate  in  the  Church,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  people,  and  his  degradation  of  the  office 
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of  ruling  elder  to  a  lower  order  than  that  of  the  minister  of 
the  Word,  are  thoroughly  Prelatic.  To  this  extent,  there- 
fore, he  is  no  Presbyterian.  In  the  second  place,  his  theory 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church — ^thus  making  them  a  second  estate 
in  the  kingdom,  and  ascribing  to  them  the  functions  of 
office-bearers — savours  strongly  of  Independency.  It  has 
no  smack  of  Presbyterianism.  In  the  third  place,  his  vague 
notions  of  the  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  taken 
in  connection  with  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  has  a  striking  affinity  with  Quakerism.  His  notion 
of  the^  unity  of  the  Church,  as  realized  through  the  organ- 
ization of  its  courts,  is  Presbyterian.  He  is,  therefore, 
a  little  of  every  thing,  and  not  much  of  any  thing.  His 
true  position  is  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  eclectic.  He  looks 
out  upon  all  sects  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  as  he 
does  not  feel  himself  tied  down  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture to  any  one  mode  of  organization,  as  he  is  quite  at  lib- 
erty to  make  new  officers  and  organs,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  so  long  as  they  do  not  contradict 
certain  regulative  principles,  he  selects  what  strikes  him  as 
good  from  all,  and  casts  the  bad  away. 

He  comes  short  of  a  thorough  Presbyterianism — 1.  By 
maintaining  that  the  discretion  of  the  Church  is  limited 
only  by  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  Scripture.  His 
motto  is,  whatsoever  is  not  prohibited  is  lawful.  The 
Church's  motto  is,  whatsoever  is  not  commanded  is  un- 
lawful. 2.  By  making  the  people  and  the  clergy  two 
distinct  estates,  between  whom  the  power  of  government 
is  shared,  and  by  whom  it  is  jointly  exercised ;  whereas, 
the  Church  makes  the  clergy  to  be  only  that  portion  of  the 
people  through  whom  she  exercises  the  various  functions 
of  her  spiritual  ministry.  3.  By  making  two  orders  of 
spiritual  rulers,  the  Presbyter  or  bishop,  and  the  ruling 
elder ;  whereas,  the  Church  makes  only  one  order,  which 
she  distributes  into  two  classes,  the  teaching  and  the  ruling 
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elder.  4.  By  making  the  ruling  elder  merely  a  deputy,  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  a  particular  class;  whereas,  the 
Church  makes  him  a  representative,  a  chosen  ruler,  through 
whom  she  herself,  and  not  a  class,  declares  and  executes 
the  law  of  God.  5.  By  allowing  the  claim  of  ajws  divinum 
only  for  regulative  principles,  and  not  for  the  mode  of  or- 
ganizing the  Church.  6.  In  order  to  afford  freer  latitude 
and  scope  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  creating  new 
officers  and  courts,  he  absolutely  repudiates  the  principle  of 
inference,  and  denies  that  what  is  deduced  from  the  Word  of 
God,  by  good  and  necessary  consequence,  is  of  pqual  authority 
with  its  express  statements.  In  all  these  points  Dr.  Hodge 
has  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  His  doctrines  in 
respect  to  them  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  have  maintained  no  new,  no  peculiar,  theory 
of  Preshyterianism.  We  have  shown  that,  in  all  the  points 
enumerated,  we  are  standing  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  purest  Presbyterian  Confessors,  and  especially  upon 
the  ground  of  our  own  venerable  standards. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  misconception,  it  may 
be  well  to  say,  that  while  we  insist  upon  the  Divine 
authority  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  we  ar§  far 
from  unchurching  or  breaking  communion  with  any  evan- 
gelical denomination.  Government,  though  Divine,  is 
subordinate  to  faith  in  the  Gospel.  The  most  precious 
bonds  of  communion  are  inward,  and  not  outward,  and 
those  who  give  evidence  that  they  have  been  accepted  of 
Christ,  we  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  reject  for  defects  in 
their  government,  than  for  defects  in  their  creed.  All 
Evangelical  Churches,  moreover,  have  the  essentials  of  the 
visible  institute  of  Christ ;  they  have  a  ministry  and  ordi- 
nances ;  they  have  some,  though  not  all,  the  officers  that 
He  has  appointed ;  they  exceed  or  come  short  of  the  com- 
plement of  rulers,  and  fail  in  the  details  of  arrangement, 
but  as  long  as  the  Word,  in  its  essential  doctrines,  is  really 
preached,   and  the   sacraments  truly  administered,   they 
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are  true  Churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be 
received  to  our  communion  and  fellowship,  as  cordially  as 
we  receive  the  private  believer  who  has  not  yet  attained 
the  full  measure  of  knowledge.  Our  doctrines  give  no 
protection  to  bigotry.  "We  are  as  consistent  in  ojar  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship,  for  example,  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  while  we  reject  their  peculiar  features  of  govern- 
ment as  ilnlawful  and  unscriptural,  as  we  are  in  our  Chris- 
tian fellowship  with  Methodist  believers,  while  we  reject, 
as  grossly  contradictory  to  Scripture,  their  Arminian  creed. 
Wq,  therefore,  unchurch  no  sect  that  does  not  unchurch 
itself,  by  refusing  to  hold  the  Head.  We  can  make  the 
distinction  between  a  defective  and  a  perfect  Church — 
between  the  essentials  and  the  accidents  of  government. 

While  we  admit  that  questions  of  government  are  sub- 
ordinate in  importance  to  questions  of  faith — mere  trifles, 
compared  with  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  scheme 
of  salvation,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  of  no  value. 
Whatever  God  has  thought  proper  to  reveal,  it  becomes 
man  to  study.  Every  thing  in  its  place,  is  a  just  maxim, 
but  it  by  no  means  implies  that  comparatively  small  things 
are  entitled  to  ?^o  place.  Because  Church  government  is 
not  the  great  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  nothing. 
We  are  as  far  removed  from  latitudinarianism  as  from 
bigotry.  We  wish  to  study  the  whole  will  of  God,  and  we 
wish  to  give  every  thing  precisely  that  prominence  which 
He  designs  that  'it  should  occupy  in  His  own  Divine 
economy,  l^one  should  be  content  with  striving  simply  to 
save  their  souls  ;  they  should  strive  to  be  perfect  in  all  the 
will  of  God.  This  obligation  is  an  ample  vindication  of 
the  repeated  eflibrts  we  have  made  to  explain  and  enforce 
the  peculiarities  of  our  Church's  Divine  polity,  and  to  resist  all 
schemes  and  contrivances  in  contradiction  to  the  harmony 
<)f  her  system.  She  will  yet  awake  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  herself.  She  will  yet  arise  in  the  energy  of  a  healthful 
life,  and  throw  off  the  excrescences  which  circumstances 
21 
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have  gathered  around  her,  and  which  are  not  truly  of  her. 
She  will  yet  be  brought  freely  to  confess  that  her  own 
wisdom  is  foolishness,  and  that  her  real  glory  is  the  strength 
and  light  of  the  Lord.  She  will  take  the  Word  as  her  sole 
guide,  and  renounce  all  human  devices. 

In  relation  to  Boards,  the  subject  which  has  provoked 
all  this  discussion,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  led 
the  way  in  the  developement  of  a  sound  and  self-con- 
sistent Presbyterianism.  At  the  last  meeting  of  her 
venerable  Assembly,  she  approved  the  very  changes,  in  the 
construction  of  her  Schemes,  which  were  quasi  Boards, 
that  we,  at  the  same  time,  were  pressing  upon  the  Assem- 
bly of  our  own  Church.  That  Assembly  has  endorsed  the 
principle,  that  these  "  Committees  shall  not  hereafter  ap- 
point acting  committees,  nor  consist  of  a  greater  number 
of  members  than  the  Assembly  shall  deem  requisite  for  the 
efficient  transaction  of  the  matters  committed  to  their  care." 
The  new  arrangement  could  not,  at  once,  be  carried  into 
effect,  but  the  Board  feature  is  to  be  entirely  abolished, 
nothing  is  to  be  left  but  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Assembly  is  to  take  the  appointment  of  it  in  its  own  hands. 
This  was  done  in  an  Assembly  of  which  Robert  Buchanan 
was  Moderator,  and  William  Cunningham  a  member — an 
Assembly,  too,  which  devoted  a  whole  day  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
With  such  an  inspiration,  we  do  not  marvel  at  the  result. 
What,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  denounced  as  hair-split- 
ting, is  considered  sound  Presbyterianism  by  as  enlightened 
an  Assembly  as  ever  sat  in  Scotland. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

PRESBYTERIAN  AUTHORITIES  ON  THEORIES  OF 

THE  ELDERSHIP. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  former  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  change,  which  is  quite  significant,  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  our  contemporary  towards  the  discussion, 
and  we,  therefore,  drop  the  title  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
article.  Whatever  the  reviewer  maintains  we  may  no 
longer  ascribe  to  the  Review,  for  its  editor  now  declares, 
peremptorily,  that  he  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  his 
correspondent's  views.  This,  we  may  venture  to  say,  is  a 
very  unusual  course  on  the  part  of  the  Repertory.  ""We 
expected  one  article  of  ordinary  length,"  it  says,  but  there 
were  sent  on  "  three  much  beyond  the  ordinary  size."  It 
intimates  that  "courtesy"  alone  prevented  it  from  "cut- 
ting the  matter  short."  The  editor  says  certain  things  in 
the  first  number  would  not  have  appeared,  had  he  seen  it 
before  it  was  printed,  and  that  he  "  could  not  read  the  last 
one  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  manuscript."  Then  he 
publishes  to  the  world  the  author's  name,  and  says  that  he 
alone  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  has  written. 
The  courtesy  of  this  whole  proceeding,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
comment  upon ;  but  we  repeat,  that  we  believe  it  a  step 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Princeton  Review,  and 
that  it  has  a  significance  which  needs  no  explanation. 

But  can  the  Repertory  escape  altogether  from  responsi- 
bility to  the  Church,  for  the  articles  of  its  correspondent  ? 
It  has  given  them  currency  by  admitting  them  to  its  col- 
umns, and  its  half-way  repudiation  of  them  can  now  be  no 
more  satisfactory  to  the  Church  than  to  its  correspondent 
himself.  Such  an  organ  as  the  Princeton  Review  ought  to 
give  no  uncertain  sound.     The  half-way  repudiation  of  its 
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correspondent  is,  in  the  circumstances,  either  too  mnch,  or 
it  is  too  Httle.  The  editor  appears,  himself,  to  think  it  too 
little.  ■.  He  seeks  elsewhere  (Bib.  Rep.,  Oct.,  1860,  p.  T70) 
to  repudiate  even  the  discussion  itself,  as  some  thing  alto- 
gether "Southern''  and  not  "  Nortliern  "  at  all.  "  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  has  been 
avowed  at  the  North,  and  almost  every  thing  in  our  own 
pages  on  this  subject,  has  been  from  a  Southern  source." 
!N'ot  only  would  the  editor  repudiate  this  particular  discus- 
sion, but  all  discussions  about  Church  government  seem  to 
be  viewed  by  him  with  trembling  apprehensions  of  bad 
consequences.  "  Our  internal  contests  have  been  about 
doctrine.  ITow,  as  we  are  of  one  mind  about  doctrine,  we 
are  trying  to  fall  out  about  forms."  The  doctrine  of 
Church  government,  then,  is  a  mere  question  about  forms  ! 
Christ's  right  to  rule  His  Church  in  His  own  way,  is  to  be 
bowed  out  as  a  mere  question .  of  forms.  "  Since  the 
organization  of  our  Church  (says  the  Repertory),  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  word  of  controversy  among  Presbyterians 
about  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism."  Then  the  Cum- 
berland schism  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  originated 
in  no  question  respecting  our  principles  about  ordination  I 
And  the  division  of  our  Church  in  1837,  had  nothing  to  da 
with  any  controversy  about  departure  from  Presbyterian 
polity,  arising  out  of  an  unconstitutional  plan  of  union 
with  Congregationalists !  And  there  was  no  controversy 
about  Presbyterianism  involved  in  the  whole  discussion  of 
the  rights  and  powers  of  ruling  elders  in  the  Assembly  of 
1843,  and  subsequently !  And  there  has  been  no  contro- 
versy about  Presbyterianism  in  the  whole  discussion  for  so 
many  years,  about  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  do 
her  own  Missionary  work  herself  Jirst,  in  distinction  from 
assisting  other  bodies,  viz :  Congregational  Boards,  to  do 
that  work,  and  secondly^  in  distinction  from  appointing  other 
bodies,  viz  :  Presbyterian  Boards,  to  do  it !  And  there  has 
been  no  controversy  about  Presbyterianism  amongst  us,  in 
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all  tlie  discussion  of  the  right  of  the  Church,  in  her  courts, 
to  meddle  with  other  matters  than  what  are  purely  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical;  as,  for  example,  secular  education,  coloni- 
zation, etc.  To  the  contrary  of  what  the  Repertory  asserts, 
we  say  that  all  along,  from  the  beginning  of  our  organiza- 
tion, there  has  been  controversy  in  our  Church  upon 
Church  questions.  It  has  not  generally  been  bitter  or 
harsh,  but  it  has  been  usually  earnest,  and  it  is  now  only 
earnest.  We  repel  the  charge,  which  is  insinuated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Repertory,  that  there  is  now  a  spirit  of  "  de- 
nunciation" and  ''illiberality"  amongst  us.  But  let  him  not 
claim  that  there  is  "  agreement  amongst  us  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  authority,  rights  and  functions  of  ruling 
elders,  and  the  only  difference  is  as  to  the  method  of  proof," 
for  it  is  not  so.  Witness  his  correspondents'  articles, 
which  he  feels  compelled  to  repudiate.  Witness  his  ow^n 
published  views  about  the  inherent  powers  of  the  clergy,  as 
clergy;  about  the  people's  right,  as  the  people,  to  a 
substantive  part  of  the  government ;  and  about  the  lay 
character  of  ruling  elders.  The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  there  are  in  our  Church  two  kinds  of  Presby- 
terians— those  who  believe  in  their  Church  government, 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it.  And  amongst  this 
latter  class  many  of  their  brethren,  and  those  very  com- 
petent to  pronounce,  have  long  been  compelled  to  rank 
both  the  late  correspondent  and  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
pertory. It  suits  the  latter  to  repudiate  the  former  just 
now;  but  there  is  in  this  act  no  more  justice  than  courtesy. 

Having,  in  our  last  issue,  reviewed  the  position  of  the 
Repertory's  correspondent,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Scripture 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  ruling  elders,  we  propose  now 
to  examine  some  of  the  Presbyterian  authorities  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  fortify  those  positions. 

But  first,  let  it  be  considered  what  is  the  just  and  true 
value  of  any  human  authority  in  this  argument. 
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Our  standards  declare  that  what  they  set  forth  is  "  the 
whole  system  of  internal  government  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  hath  appointed,  (Form  of  Government,  Chap.  I., 
Sect.  III.) ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  erected  in  this  world  a 
kingdom,  which  is  his  Church,  (Chap.  II.,  Sect.  I.);  hath 
appointed  officers  to  preach  and  administer  discipline, 
(Chap.  I.,  Sect.  III.) ;  hath  laid  down,  in  Scripture,  the 
character,  qualifications  and  authority  of  these  officers, 
(Chap.  I.,  Sect.  VI.) ;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  Scripture 
that  the  Church  be  governed  by  congregational,  presbyte- 
rial  and  sy nodical  assemblies.  (Chap.  VIII.,  Sect.  I.)  And 
our  Confession  of  Faith  says  :  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King 
and  Head  of  His  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Church  officers.  (Chap.  XXX.,  Sect. 
I.)  Also,  that  the  decrees  and  determinations  (of  synods, 
etc.,)  if  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  to  be  received 
with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Word,  but  also  for  the  power  whereby  they 
are  made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  appointed  there- 
unto in  his  Word. — (Chap.  XXXI.,  Sect.  II.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  our  Book,  that  Presbyterian  Church 
government  is  jui^e  divino  ;  and  the  ultimate  appeal  for  all 
who  have  accepted  the  standards  of  our  Church,  must  be 
the  Scriptures.  '^  All  synods,  since  the  Apostles,  may  err, 
and  many  have  erred." — (Conf.  of  Faith,  Chap.  XXXI., 
Sect.  III.)  The  question  about  them  all  is,  whether  they 
be  "  consonant  with  the  Word  of  God,"  {Ibidem,  Sect.  11.) 
"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners."— (Form  of  Govt.,  Chap.  I.,  Sect.  VIII.) 

Kow,  then,  amongst  Presbyterians,  human  authorities 
can  only  be  of  weight  in  such  a  question  as  Church  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  as  they  consist  with,  or  as  they  explain  and 
enforce,  the  Scripture  doctrine.  It  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  of  us  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Church  government,  by 
bodies  of  rulers  chosen  by  the  people,  was  early  corrupted, 
and  gave  way,  nearly  all  over  the  Church,  to  Prelacy  first, 
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and  then  to  Popery — the  necessary  development  of  Prelacy. 
Hidden  amongst  the  Bohemian  brethren  during  their 
long  night  of  persecution,  it  was  at  length  brought  forth 
to  the  gaze  of  an  awakened  and  reformed  Church  by  John 
Calvin.  But  the  recovery  of  this  lost  doctrine,  by  Calvin, 
and  by  the  Church  through  him,  was  effected  gradually. 
To  appeal,  therefore,  to  Calvin,  or  to  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, or  to  the  Second  Book,  or  to  the  "Westminster 
Assembly,  or  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  any  subsequent 
period,  is  to  appeal  to  authorities,  in  themselves,  necessarily, 
all  4?f  them,  fallible — and  some  of  them,  from  their  position, 
possessed  of  only  limited  weight.  The  doctrine  was  lost 
for  ages,  and  in  Calvin's  day,  was  not  perfectly  recovered, 
nor,  perhaps,  was  it  perfectly  recovered  in  the  days  of 
Knox;  for  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  seems  to  have 
retained  a  modified  Prelacy  in  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dents. It  has  even  been  asserted  by  Dr.  George  Cook,  in 
his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  John  Knox  held 
"  the  liberal  and  rational  doctrine,  that  no  particular  form 
of  Church  government  is  exclusively  prescribed  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  it  is  a  question  of  expediency  what  form 
should,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  any  one  country,  be 
adopted."  This,  we  must  suppose,  is  simply  the  slander 
of  a  Moderate,  for  Knox  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  exhorts  that  nothing  be  admitted 
"  quhilk  ye  be  not  abile  to  improve  by  Godde's  written  and 
revealed  Word."  And  Row,  in  his  "Historic  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,"  say-s  "they  took  not  their  pattern  from  any  Kirk 
in  the  world,  no,  not  fra  Geneva  itself,  but,  laying  God's 
Word  before  them,  made  Reformation  thereto,  both  in  doc- 
trine first,  and  then  in  discipline." — (P.  12.)  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, however,  (says  Cook,)  "placed  the  matter  upon  a 
very  different  and  most  alarming  foundation.  His  object 
was  to  support  the  innovations  which  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce by  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Word.  In  short,  he 
introduced  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  forms  of 
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ecclesiastical  polity,  which  exerted  in  Scotland  the  malignant 
influence  which  might  have  heen  anticipated  from  it," — 
(Cook's  Ch.  of  Scotland,  YoL  L,  pp.  249,  250.)  Andrew 
Melville,  receiving  from  Beza,  at  Geneva,  ten  years  after 
Calvin's  death,  the  idea  that  the  Scriptures  were  directly 
hostile  to  Prelacy,  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Scotland,  than 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  rid  the  Church  of  it.  The 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  the  work  of  men  guided 
and  directed  hy  him.*  That  book,  appearing  in  1581, 
twenty  years  after  the  First  Book,  contains  a  full  and 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  Church 
government.  Its  leading  principles  rest  on  the  express 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  Its  subordinate  arrange- 
ments are  supported  by  the  general  rules  of  Scripture.  It 
is  to-day  a  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  respect 
of  Government  and  Discipline.  Yet  it  recounts  abuses 
which  still  existed  and  required  removal.  These  relics  of 
Prelacy  and  Popery  remained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Melville  and  his  coadju- 
tors to  comply  with  Beza's  earnest  exhortation  and  prC' 
diction,  that  if  they  did  not  *'  root  out  entirely  the  human 
episcopacy,   the    most  enormous   abuses  would    follow." 


*  The  Assembly  of  1576,  appointed  "for  making  an  overture  of  the  policy 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk,  and  uttering  the  plain  and  simple  meaning  of 
the  Assembly  therein,  the  brethren  undernamed  to  take  pains,  reason,  con- 
fer, and  deliberate  gravely  and  circumspectly  upon  the  heads  of  the  said 
policy,  and  to  report  their  opinions  advisedly  to  the  next  Assembly,  viz  : 
James  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Andrew  Melville,  Andrew  Hay,  James 
Gregg,  Patrick  Adamsone,  David  Cuninghame,"  and  a  good  many  others. 
They  met,  we  are  told  by  Calderwood,  and  also  by  James  Melville,  "  in 
Mr.  David  Cuninghame's  house,  then  sub-Deane  of  Glasgow  and  Deane  of 
Faculteis,  a  mian  of  good  accompt  at  that  time.  None  was  so  franke  in  the 
caus  as  he.  He  moderat  the  reasoning,  gatherit  up  the  conclusiones,  and 
putt  all  in  wrait  and  ordour  to  be  reported  to  the  Assemblie.  But  suche 
was  the  sagacitie  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  that  he  deemed  that  neither  ho 
nor  Mr.  Patrick  Adamsone  would  prove  freinds  to  the  caus  in  the  end. 
And  so  it  proved  indeid." — (Calderwood's  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
363  and  368.     Also,  see  Diary  of  James  Melville,  pp.  56  and  56. 
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King  James,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  Ms  dissolute  and 
avaricious  favorites,  Lennox  and  Arran,  the  former  born 
and  bred  a  Papist,  the  latter  profane  and  vicious,  and  both 
hypocrites  in  their  profession  of  the  Presbyterian  faith, 
favored  the  preservation  of  these  prelatic  elements  in  the 
Church.  It  gave  them,  power  to  compel  and  bias  its  courts, 
and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  larger  bene- 
fices by  those  cringing  sycophants,  the  tulchan  bishops,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  Highland  custom  of  placing  a 
iulehan,  or  calf's  skin  stuffed  with  stravr,  before  the  cows,  to 
make  them  give  down  their  milk.  *^  The  tulchan  bishop 
got  the  title,  (says  Calderwood,)  but  my  Lord  got  the  milk 
or  commoditie."  And  what  was  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  all  of  James' 
reign,  first  in  Scotland  and  then  in  England,  but  one  con- 
tinued struggle  with  royal  knavery  and  prelatic  treachery  ? 
Chiefly  by  means  of  men  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  main- 
tain Presbyterian  Church  government,  were  the  five  articles 
of  Perth  forcibly  carried  through  the  Assembly,  by  which 
the  glaring  innovations  were  perpetrated,  of  kneeling  at  the 
communion  ;  observance  of  holidays ;  Episcopal  comfrmation  ; 
private  baptism,  and  the  private  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Long  was  the  4th  August,  1621,  the  day  when 
these  acts  were  ratified  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  Black  Saturday  ;  for  at  the 
moment  when  he  rose  to  give  the  formal  ratification,  by 
touching  the  acts  with  the  sceptre,  a  terrific  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  with  hailstones  of  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, and  a  perfect  flood  of  rain,  burst  upon  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  men 
who  were  committing  treason  against  heaven's  King,  by 
subjecting  His  Church  to  a  king  on  the  earth.  Calderwood 
says  "the  day  was  black  with  man's  guilt,  and  with  the 
frowns  of  heaven."  Hetherington  well  observes  that  this 
whole  transaction  '^  shows  that  the  greatest  danger  a 
Church  has  to  encounter,  is  that  arising  from  internal  cor- 
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ruption.  King  James  could  not  overthrow  the  Churcli  of 
Scotland  till  he  had  gained  some  of  its  ministers  and  cor- 
rupted its  courts;"  and  that  "in  all  the  crafty  despot's 
measures,  there  was  a  strange  tacit  recognition  of  one  of 
the  leading  principles  which  he  sought  to  overthrow — the 
independent  right  of  the  Church  to  regulate  its  own  pro- 
cedure on  its  own  authority — for  every  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive acts  by  which  Presbytery  was  overthrown  and  Prelacy 
introduced,  was  so  contrived  as  to  have  its  origin  in  some 
court  or  commission  of  the  Church ;  never  first  in  a  civil 
court." 

The  same  troubles,  arising  from  the  remains  of  Prelacy 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  continued  all  through  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  The  Church  was  allied  to  the  State,  and  this 
gave  opportunity  and  temptation  to  Scotch  royalty — now 
transferred  to  the  English  throne — to  seek  the  ecclesiastical 
assimilation  of  Scotland  with  England.  The  constant  effort 
of  Prelacy,  all  through  Charles'  reign,  was  to  conform  the 
Scotch  to  the  English  Church  government.  Edinburgh 
itself  was  made  a  Bishopric.  Scotch  prelates  prepared  the 
Book  of  Canons,  with  which  Scotland  was  to  be  flooded, 
and  which  was  subversive  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — and  yet  the  claim  was  set  up  that  all 
these  Canons  were  taken  from  the  acts  of  the  General  As- 
semblies held  in  former  years.  Then  a  Liturgy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  revised  by  Bishop 
Land's  own  hand,  and  "letters  of  horning,"  that  is,  of  out- 
lawry, were  prepared  against  all  ministers  who  should 
refuse  to  make  use  of  it.  By  such  measures  as  these  was 
Presbyterian  Scotland  driven  to  renew  her  Covenant,  and 
marshal  her  forces  against  her  treacherous  monarch.  The 
great  Assembly  of  that  year,  1638,  annuls  all  the  corrupt 
Assemblies  by  which  Prelacy  had  been  introduced,  viz: 
those  of  1606, 1608,  1616, 1617,  and  1618;  condemns  the  five 
Articles  of  Perth,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Liturgy  and  Book 
of  Ordination;  and   deposed  the  Prelates.     This  is  well 
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called  Scotland's  Second  Ebformation— in  which,  as 
Hetherington  says,  not  one  principle  was  called  into  action 
that  had  not  heen  either  in  active  operation,  or  at  least 
distinctly  stated,  in  the  first.  The  great  principles  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation  had  pierced  into  the  very  core  of  Scot- 
land's heart,  but  their  development  had  been  obstructed  by 
nobles  and  kings,  who  struggled,  for  selfish  reasons,  to 
substitute  a  totally  uncongenial  frame-work  of  government 
and  discipline  ;  or,  rather,  to  revive  again  the  old  corrupt 
Church  government,  which,  unfortunately,  had  never  been 
altogether  overthrown  in  the  Scotch  Church  itself.  Beza's 
predictions  to  Melville  were  being  fulfilled. 

If  we  pass  over  all  the  bloody  and  cruel  efforts  of  perse- 
cuting Prelacy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  regain  its 
power  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  come  down  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  we  shall  see  that,  even  under  King 
"William,  there  was  supposed  to  be  room  to  hope  that  the 
partial  conformity  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be 
nursed  into  her  consent,  as  a  whole  body,  to  receive  a  modi- 
fied Episcopacy.  Such  a  union  between  the  two  parts  of 
his  realm  would  have  well  suited  William's  State  policy. 
Personally  favorable  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  as  well  as 
a  pious  man,  he  yet  did  not  regard  any  form  of  Church 
government  of  Divine  authority,  and  so  his  idea  was,  that 
both  Churches  should  abate  somewhat  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities,  and  unite  in  some  intermediate  arrangement. 
He,  therefore,  delayed  his  recognition  of  Presbytery  as  the 
State  religion  of  Scotland,  and  when  he  did  consent  to  its 
establishment,  it  was,  observes  Hetherington,  as  being 
^'agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,"  instead  of  "grounded 
upon  the  infallible  truth  of  God's  Word,"  the  expression 
used  by  Knox  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Thus  did  William  pursue  a  course  which  both 
alienated  and  paralyzed  his  Presbyterian  friends,  to  whom 
chiefly  he  owed  the  British  crown.  He  had  a  Minister, 
Carstares,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  but  one  of  that  class  who 
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do  not  understand  the  very  essence  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government,  viz  :  "that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head  and 
King  of  His  Church/'  His  Presbyterian  hght,  like  that  of 
some  of  the  great  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  our  own  American 
Church,  was  but  "cold  reflected  lunar  light;"  that  of  Knox 
Melville,  Henderson,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  first  and 
second  Reformations,  was  "direct  sunshine,"  for,  as  Heth- 
erington  draws  the  contrast,  "he  was  a  Presbyterian  through 
education  and  by  habit  and  for  expediency,  but  they  by  the 
grace  of  God."  Accordingly,  the  Restoration  Settlement 
of  the  Church,  under  such  a  Minister  of  such  a  King,  was 
defective.  William's  policy  was  Erastian.  He  was,  also, 
earnest  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Prelatic  clergy,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was, 
accordingly,  most  reluctant  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  The  temporizing  Carstares  supported  his  master 
in  this  policy.  iTor  did  the  Church  herself  protest.  The 
first,  and  several  succeeding  General  Assemblies,  complied 
with  the  King's  policy,  and  received  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Prelatic  clergy  into  her  bosom.  Thus  was  sowed  in 
the  Church  the  seed  out  of  which  grew  up  Moderatism. 

All  parties  now  pursued  a  weak  and  temporizing  policy> 
keeping  back  their  ruling  principles,  but  not  abandoning 
them.  One  national  Church  of  Scotland,  including  Prelat- 
ists  and  Presbyterians,  was  the  aspiration  and  hope  of  all. 
The  Cameronian  Covenanters  alone  disdained  all  compro- 
mise of  principle,  and  loudly  censured  the  Church  because 
she  had  accepted  the  revolution  settlement  without  any 
recognition  of  the  national  covenants,  and  of  the  second 
Reformation,  which  those  solemn  bonds  had  so  greatly 
aided  to  effect.  William  dies,  and  Queen  Anne's  reign 
witnesses  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.  The  seat 
of  Scottish  government  is  removed  to  London.  The  Scotch 
nobility  and  gentry  become  familiar  with  the  forms,  cere- 
monies, want  of  discipline  and  Erastian  subserviency  of  the 
Church  of  England.    Early  and  persevering  attempts  are 
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made  by  the  Britisli  legislature  to  alter  the  government  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  or  at  least  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete political  thraldom.  ]S"ow  is  felt  the  damage  done  to 
that  Church  by  the  admission  into  her  bosom  of  so  many 
Prelatic  curates,  through  weak  compliance  with  "William's 
pernicious  policy.  Cold  friends  without  her  bosom,  and 
treacherous  mercenaries  within,  were  too  much  for  the 
enfeebled  Church.  From  this  time  forward,  as  her  own 
Hetherington  describes  her,  she  is  a  declining  and  unfaith- 
ful Church.  Patronage,  which  William  had  abolished,  is 
now  reimposed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Moderates, 
under  its  influence,  at  once  spring  forward,  as  a  dominant 
party.  Erskine  and  his  three  friends  make  the  first  seces- 
sion. Then  follows  the  Kelief  secession,  so  called  because 
the  seceders  declared  they  went  out  to  get  relief  from  the 
intolerable  despotism  of  Patronage.  The  Moderates  issue 
their  manifesto,  written  by  Principal  Robertson,  in  which 
the  ground  is  broadly  taken  that  "  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly  may  neither  be  disputed  nor  disobeyed 
by  inferior  courts  with  impunity."  They  thus  make 
Church  power  lordli/  and  magisterial,  instead  of  ministerial. 
The  Evangelical  party  also  put  forth  their  manifesto,  in 
which  they  declared  the  freedom  of  the  individual  con- 
science, and  the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
Assembly,  in  the  matter  of  settling  a  minister  appointed  by 
a  patron  not  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  subsequent  struggles  of  these  conflicting  views  cul- 
minated in  the  exodus  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  has  been  well  called  the  third  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  She  has  asserted  in  that  movement, 
faithfully  and  fully,  the  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer. 
*'  Take  from  us  the  liberty  of  Assemblies,  and  take  from 
us  the  Gospel,"  said  John  Knox.  This  is  the  principle  for 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  suffered  so  often,  and 
suffered  now  again.  But  she  never  asserted  faithfully  that 
principle,  but  her  sufferings  were  made  to  redound  to  her 
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benefit.  In  proportion  as  she  lias  honored  her  king,  He 
has  always  honored  her.  And  in  proportion  as  she  has 
yielded  that  principle,  has  she  always  sunk  into  fatal  spirit- 
ual lethargy.  Of  this,  the  long  reign  of  Moderatism,  with 
its  fearful  results  to  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland, 
and,  on  the  contrary^  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Free  Church,  are  eminent  illustrations. 

Now,  if  the  lost  doctrine  of  Church  government  was  so 
long  in  being  restored  in  Scotland,  where  it  can  not  be  said 
to  be  even  yet  perfectly  restored  now,  since  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Church  there  is  still  the  creature  of  the 
State,  is  it  not  plain  that  testimony  drawn  from  that  source 
needs  to  be  always  carefully  sifted  ?  We  want  to  know, 
when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  first, 
whether  it  is  to  the  Free  Church  or  to  the  Established 
Church ;  then,  whether  it  is  to  this  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  in  her'good  or  bad  times,  that  is,  the  times  when 
she  followed  out  the  Scriptures,  or  the  times  when  she  did 
not.  "We  may  be  expected  to  receive  the  judgment  of  her 
Assembly  at  one  time,  say  in  1638,  and  to  reject  it  at  other 
times,  say  in  1606,  1608,  1616,  1617,  1618,  or  1621.  We 
may  be  expected  to  prefer  her  opinions  when  John  Knox 
or  Andrew  Melville  was  her  chief  guide  in  obeying  God's 
Word,  rather  than  when  she  was  guided  by  Carstares'  tem- 
porising policy.  As  our  private  judgment  of  God's  Word 
is  what  we  go  by,  we  must  be  expected  to  discriminate 
between  different  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  we  do  between  those  of  our  own  Church ;  as, 
say  between  the  Assemblies  of  1836  and  of  1837,  or  between 
the  Assembly  of  1843,  as  to  the  elder  question,  and  that  of 
1845,  as  to  the  question  of  Romish  baptism.  In  a  word, 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
Church,  has  no  weight  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  our 
private  judgment  of  the  Scriptures  finds  it  therein  sus- 
tained. 
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"We  submit  now  to  the  reader  of  what  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Repertory}  on  "Theories  of  the  Eldership," 
that  this  is  not  the  idea  of  that  writer  in  his  numerous 
appeals  "to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  all  the  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  affiliated  with  it  throughout  the 
world."  We  ask  the  reader  if  he  does  not  appeal  to  them 
as  to  so  many  authorities  which,  in  themselves,  have  weight 
to  settle  this  question.  Does  he  not  appeal  to  them  very  ^ 
much  as  the  Papist  appeals  to  some  council  that  settled 
and  determined  some  article  of  faith  ?  ISTay,  does  he  not 
appear  to  set  great  value  upon  the  mere  number  of  such 
testimonies  which  he  is  able  to  accumulate,  piling  them  up 
one  upon  another,  and  all  of  them  upon  the  heads  of  his 
antagonists,  as  if  fain  to  bury  them  alive  under  the  huge 
mass  ?  But  when  these  testimonies,  thus  accumulated,  are 
taken  up  one  by  one,  and  examined,  some  of  them  are  found 
perfectly  irrelevant;  many  others  incorrectly,  yes,  unfairly, 
quoted ;  and  of  the  remainder,  some  are  such  as  deserve  no 
respect  from  us,  and,  perhaps,  would  receive  none,  did  we 
but  know  them  intimately.  For  an  example  of  this  sort : 
Who  was  Principal  Hill  ?  His  testimony  is  more  than  once 
introduced  by  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  with  a  great 
flourish,  as  though,  of  course,  his  very  name  must  carry 
overwhelming  influence.  And  no  doubt,  being  so  quoted, 
it  has  influence  with  many  who  do  not  happen  to  know 
what  his  position  is  in  this  controversy.  ITow,  who,  we 
again  ask,  was  Principal  Hill  ?  He  was  the  successor  of 
Principal  Robertson  in  the  leadership  of  the  Moderates  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  was,  accordingly,  a  bold  and 
decided  supporter  of^patronage  in  that  Church.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  those  views  which  the  best  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  have  alwaj^s  struggled  against;  a  supporter  of  the 
very  principles  which  drove  out  the  Free -Church.  Did  not 
the  writer  of  these  articles  in  the  Repertory,  himself,  once 
publicly  laud  to  the  skies  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
in  that  noble  exodus?    And  now  does  he  quote  a  Moderate 
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like  Principal  Hill,  in  a  controversy  about  Presbyterianism? 
It  is  well  for  him  that  he  was  writing  for  American  Presby- 
terians and  not  for  tho^e-xO^f  Scotland,  where  every  true- 
hearted  Presbyterian  knows  that  Moderatism  is  essentially 
anti-Presbyterian  and  anti-scriptural,  and  where  every 
intelligent  one  knows  how  to  estimate  the  Church  princi- 
ples of  Dr.  Hill.  But,  let  us  ask  the  Repertory's  correspon- 
dent if  he  never  read  the  account  of  Dr.  Hill's  uniting  with 
the  other  Moderates  of  the  Assembly  of  1796,  to  defeat  the 
effort  of  the  Evangelical  men  that  year  to  engage  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  ?  We 
marvel  that  his  own  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
— that  sacred  cause  which  consumed,  to  so  large  an  extent, 
the  vigorous  portion  of  his  own  earnest  ministry,  and 
which  now,  in  the  decline  of  that  ministry,  is  still  so  cher- 
ished and  so  dear  to  his  heart — we  wonder  that  his  zealous 
devotion  to  that  sacred  cause  did  not  compel  him  to  refrain 
from  dragging  Principal  Hill  into  this  argument.  Let  us 
tell  the  reader  (we  write  for  ruling  elders  as  well  as  minis- 
ters) that  one  of  those  Moderates,  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
George  Hamilton,  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  said,  that  "to 
spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  barba- 
rous and  heathen  nations,  seems  to  be  highly  preposterous, 
in  as  far  as  it  anticipates,  nay,  it  even  reverses,  the  order  of 
nature.  Men  must  be  polished  and  refined  before  they 
can  be  properly  enlightened  in  religious  truths.  Philoso- 
phy and  learning  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  the 
precedence."  Then  followed  a  glowing  eulogium  upon 
the  "  simple  virtues  of  the  untutored  Indian."  He  said, 
again:  "  when  they  shall  be  told  that  man  is  saved  not  by 
good  works,  but  by  faith,  what  will  be  the  consequence?" 
At  length,  directing  his  attention  to  the  idea  of  collections 
for  the  aid  of  missions  (here,  surely,  we  touch  the  very 
heart  of  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  to  whose  imndortal 
honor  let  us  make  a  record  of  it,  that  he  has  done  more, 
by  God's  blessing,  to  bring  up  the  Church  to  some  measure 
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of  her  duty  in  the  matter  of  collections  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  other  good  causes,  than  any  man  we  know) — 
directing  his  attention  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hamilton  ex- 
claimed: "For  such  improper  conduct  censure  is  too 
small  a  mark  of  disapprobation  ;  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be 
a  legal  subject  of  penal  prosecution."  Another  of  the 
Moderate  party,  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk,  who  had  been 
quite  ready  to  spend  time  and  money  in  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, rose  and  said:  "I  have,  on  various  occasions, 
during  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century,  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  yet  this  is  the 
first  time  I  remember  to  have  heard  such  a  proposition 
made,  and  I  can  not  help  also  thinking  it  the  worst  time." 
He,  therefore,  seconded  Mr.  Hamilton's  motion,  that  the 
overtures  be  immediately  dismissed.  Dr.  Hill,  like  a  real 
and  true  Moderate,  made  a  cautiou^s,  plausible  speech, 
evading  the  main  topic,  and  concluding  with  a  more 
guarded  motion,  admitting  generally  the  propriety  of  aid- 
ing in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  recommending 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  at  home,  but  disapproving 
the  coilectionsi  David  Boyle,  Esq.,  Advocate,  indulged  in 
a  furious  philippic  against  Missionary  Societies,  as  all  of  a 
political  character,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. Finally,  the  motions  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Hill  were  combined,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen, 
the  vote  being  fifty-eight  to  forty-four.  "  So  well  satisfied 
were  the  Moderates  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
(says  Hetherington,  from  whom  we  get  this  account),  and 
with  his  brilliant  victory,  that  they  soon  afterwards  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  elevated  him 
to  the  Moderator's  chair,  as  a  reward  for  his  anti-missionary 
exertions."  And  this  is  the  party  to  which  we  are  to  be 
sent,  and  by  this  writer,  of  all  our  brethren,  for  instruction 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  government  of  His  Church,  who 
said:  "Go,  preach  to  every  creature."  And  these  anti- 
missionary  General  Assemblies  of  the  established  Church 
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of  Scotland  it  is,  that,  of  all  others,  are  to  teach  us,  and 
through  this  particular  brother  of  ours,  the  true  nature  and 
genius  of  Presbyterianism  ! 

It  will  now  be  felt,  we  think,  by  every  reader,  that  there 
is  necessarily  great  danger  in  any  careless  appeal  to  past 
authorities  about  Church  government — that,  in  fact,  the 
doctrine  is  now  better  understood  in  Scotland,  by  the  Free 
Church,  than  it  ever  was  understood  in  Scotland  at  any 
previous  period — that  it  is  better  understood,  on  some 
points,  by  American  Presbyterians,  than  any  where  else  in 
the  world;  and  that  whoever  would  look  backwards  for 
light  on  the  subject,  must,  in  the  first  place,  look  all  the 
way  hack  to  the  Scriptures;  and  secondly,  in  looking  at  any 
particular  point  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine,  after 
it  was  exhumed  by  Calvin,  and  began  again  to  be  received 
into  the  Church's  experience,  he  must  always  be  ready  to 
compare  the  positions  assumed  directly  with  God's  Word, 
according  to  the  best  light  of  his  own  private  judgment, 
enlightened  by  God's  Spirit. 

Having  said  these  things  as  to  the  true  and  just  value  of 
all  human  authorities,  and  especially  of  the  true  and  just 
value  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  this  argument,  let  us 
refer  to  one  of  the  famous  testimonies  of  that  Church, 
wherein  most  undoubtedly  she  does  deliver  herself  accord- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  distinguish  broadly  be- 
tween the  dishonest  utterances  of  many  of  her  insincere 
and  unpresbyterian  ministers  and  General  Assemblies,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  this  glorious  deliverance  of 
her  early  days,  when,  guided  chiefly  by  Andrew  Melville, 
she  took  her  doctrine  right  from  the  Bible.  Let  us 
take  up  that  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was 
engrossed  in  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1581,  and  is  still 
acknowledged  as  the  chief  standard  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  to  see  what  it  teaches  respecting  the  ruling  elder- 
ship. Of  this  book,  McCrie  says,  (in  his  life  of  Melville, 
pp.  124,  125,)     "It  has   secured  the  cordial  and  lasting 
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attachment  of  the  people  of  Scotland;  whenever  it  has 
been  wrested  from  them  by  arbitrary  violence,  they  have 
uniformly  embraced  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  de- 
manding its  restoration ;  and  the  principal  secessions  which 
have  been  made  from  the  National  Church  have  been 
stated,  not  in  the  way  of  dissent  from  its  constitution,  as  in 
England,  but  in  opposition  to  departures,  real  or  alleged, 
,  from  its  original  and  genuine  principles."  ITow,  this  book 
is  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  Repertory's  correspondent 
as  sustaining  his  views.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statements  by  the  following  quotations, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  alleged  : 

1.  That  "  this  fundamental  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  confines  the  term  Presbyter,  to  ministers." 

2.  That  it  "discards  imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  ruling  elders,"  and  also  makes  them  "incapable 
of  the  imposition  of  their  hands  in  the  ordination  of 
ministers." 

3.  That  it  makes  ruling  elders  to  be,  "  not  of  the  same 
order  with  ministers,"  but  "  only  of  the  same  order  as  the 
people,  and  having  only  the  power  which  the  people  them- 
selves might  exercise;"  in  other  words,  that  it  makes  them 
"  laymen^''  and  not  high  spiritual  functionaries.  And,  also, 
that  it  makes  their  presence  in  the  courts  of  the  Church, 
"not  necessary,  like  the  presence  of  ministers." — (See 
Princeton  Review  April,  1860,  p.  203;  July,  1860,  pp. 
459,  462.) 

N^ow,  speaking  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  in 
general,  the  Second  Book  says : 

There  are  four  ordinarie  functionis  or  offices  in  the  Kirk  of  God, 
the  office  of  the  pastor,  minister,  or  bishop;  the  doctor;  the  presbyter 
or  eldar;  and  the  deacon. — (Chap.  II.,  sect.  10.) 

Speaking  in  particular  of  the  doctor,  it  says  : 

7.  Ane  of  the  twa  ordinar  and  perpetuall  functionis  that  travell  in 
the  Word  is  the  office  of  the  doctor,  quha  also  may  he  callit  prophet, 
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bischop,  eldar,  catechizar,  that  is  teicher  of  the  catechisme  and  rudi- 
ments of  religion. — (Chap.  V.,  sect.  1.) 

6.  The  doctor  being  an  elder,  as  said  is,  sould  assist  the  pastor  in 
the  government  of  the  Kirk  and  concurre  with  the  elders,  his  breth- 
ren, in  all  assemblies;  by  reason  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  quhilk 
is  onlie  judge  in  ecclesiasticall  matters,  is  committit  to  his  charge. — 
(Chap,  v.,  sects.  1  and  5.) 

Speaking  of  the  elders  and  their  office,  it  says : 

1.  The  word  eldar,  in  the  Scripture,  sumetyme  is  the  name  of 
age,  sumetyme  of  office. 

2.  When  it  is  the  name  of  ane  office,  sumetyme  it  is  taken 
largely,  comprehending,  als  weill  the  Pastors  and  Doctors  as  them 
who  are  callit  seniors  or  elders. 

3.  In  this,  our  division,  we  call  those  elders  whom  the  Apostles 
call  presidents  or  governours. 

4.  Their  office,  as  it  is  ordinar,  so  it  is  perpetuall,  and  always 
necessar  in  the  Kirk  of  Grod. 

5.  The  eldership  is  a  spirituall  function,  as  is  the  ministrie. 

6.  Eldaris  anis  lawfully  callit  to  the  office,  and  having  gifts  of 
Grod,  meit  to  exercise  the  same,  may  not  leive  it  again. 

9  It  is  not  necessar  that  all  elders  be  also  teichars  of  the  Word, 
albeit  the  chief  aucht  to  be  sic,  and  swa  ar  worthie  of  double  honour. 

17.  Their  principall  office  is  to  hold  assemblies  with  the  pastors 
and  doctors,  who  are  also  of  their  number,  for  estabhshing  of  gude 
order  and  execution  of  discipline.  Unto  the  quhilks  assemblies  all 
persones  ar  subject  that  remain, within  their  bounds. — (Chap.  VI., 
sects.  1-6,  9,  17.) 

Speaking  of  the  elderships  (or  Presbyteries)  and  other 
assemblies,  it  says : 

1.  Elderschips  and  assemblies  are  commonly  constitute  of  Pastors, 
Doctors,  and  sic  as  we  commonlie  call  elders,  that  labour  not  in  the 
Word  and  doctrine,  of  quhom,  and  of  whais  severall  power  hes  bene 
spokin. 

18.  It  pertaines  to  the  elderschip  to  take  heid  that  the  Word  of 
God  be  purely  preichit  within  their  bounds,  the  sacraments  rightly 
ministrat,  the  discipline  rightly  maintenit,  and  the  ecclesiasticall 
gudes  uncorruplie    distributit.'^ — (Chap.  VII.,  sects.  1,  18.) 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  "  persons  that  beir  ecclesi- 
asticall functions  ar  admitted  to  their  office,"  it  says: 

6.  This  ordinar  and  outward  calling  hes  twa  parts,  election  and 
ordinatione. 

7.  Election  is  the  chusing  out  of  a  person  or  persons  maist  abile 
to  the  office  that  vaikes  (is  vacant),  by  the  judgment  of  the  eldership 
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and  consent  of  the  congregation  to  whom  the  person  or  person  beis 
appointed.  V_  ^„^ 

11.  Ordination  e  is  the§5^aratione  and  sanctifying  of  the  persone 
appointit,  to  God  and  his  Kirk,  eftir  he  be  weill  tryit  and  fund 
qualifiet. 

12.  The  ceremonies  of  ordinatione  are  fasting,  earnest  prayer,  and 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership. — (Chap.  III.,  sects.  6,  7, 
11,  12.) 

Speaking* again  of  the  power  of  the  elderships  or  Pres- 
byteries, it  says : 

22.  The  power  of  election  of  them  who  heir  ecclesiasticall  charges 
perteines  to  this  kynde  of  assemblie,  within  their  awin  bounds,  being 
well  erectit  and  constitute  of  many  pastors  and  elders  o£  sufficient 
abilitie. 

23.  By  eldership  is  meant  sic  as  are  constitute  of  pastouris,  doctouris, 
and  sic  as  now  ar  callit  eldaris. 

24.  By  the  like  reason,  their  deposition,  also,  perteins  to  this  kynde 
of  assemblie,  etc.,  etc. — (Chap.  VII.,  sects.  22,  23,  24. 

We  need  not  comment  upon  these  extracts.  They  are  a 
clear,  as  well  as  full  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Second  Book,  upon  the  points  in  dispute  between  us 
and  the  Repertory's  correspondent.  ,  The  reader  has  only 
to  compare  carefully  together  these  several  articles,  and  he 
will  plainly  see  in  them  that  very  theory  of  eldership  now 
called  "the  new  theory."  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
Second  Book  makes  a  distinction  in  the  office  of  teaching 
elder,  between  pastors  and  doctors,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
borne  out  by  the  Scriptures,  and  accordingly  may  not  now 
be  accepted.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  exactly  presents  to  the  reader  what  both  the 
editor  of  the  Repertory  and  his  correspondent  have  had  the 
temerity  to  denounce  as  "novel."  There  is  held  forth  in 
this  ancient  document  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  one  order 
of  elders,  divided  into  two  classes,  of  teaching  and  ruling 
elders.  There  is  held  forth  here  the  Scripture  doctrine 
that  every  Presbyter  rules,  while  some  Presbyters  teach  as 
well  as  rule ;  that  the  essence  of  the  Presbyterate  is  the 
ruling  function,  while  teaching  is  a  superadded,  and  yet  a 
more  honorable  one ;  that,  accordingly.  Presbyter  does  not 
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mean  preacher,  but  ^trictly  and  properly  sets  forth  the 
ruler ;  and  that  as  a  true  scriptural  and  constitutional  Pres- 
byter, the  ruling  elder  may  take  part  in  ordaining  with  the 
imposition  of  hands  "all  persons  that  heir  ecclesiasticall 
functiones,"  precisely  as  it  "perteines  to  the  eldership  con- 
stitute of  pastouris,  doctouris,  and  sic  as  ar  now  callit 
eldaris,  to  depose  them."  The  elder  is  the  aboMginal  Pres- 
byter. All  power  of  rule  or  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of 
elderships.  But  the  power  of  doctrine  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  teacher.  Every  ordained  Preacher  is  also  a 
Presbyter,  but  not  every  Presbyter  is  likewise  a  Preacher. 
But,  whilst  we  waive  all  extended  comment  upon  these 
extracts,  let  the  reader  observe  the  curious  use  made  of  one 
portion  of  them  by  the  Repertory's  correspondent.  That 
famous  distinction,  so  much  insisted  on  by  him,  between 
the  genercd,  the  large,  the  wide,  the  appellative,  sense  of  the 
title  Presbyter,  and  its  official  application,  is  partly  based  on 
one  portion  of  these  extracts.  The  argument  by  which  the 
distinction  is  proved  to  be  there  found,  is  a  perfect  gem  of 
ratiocination.  "  When  the  word  elder  (says  the  Second 
Book)  is  the  name  of  ane  office,  sumetyme  it  is  taken  largely, 
comprehending  als  weill  the  pastors  and  doctors  as  them 
who  are  callit  seniors  or  elders;"  that  is  to  say,  the  term, 
strictly  applied,  refers  to  "them  who  are  callit  seniors," 
but  it  is  "  sumetyme  largely  taken  as  comprehending  as 
weill  the  pastors  and  doctors."  Thus  speaks  the  Second 
Book.  But  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  by  a  species  of 
logic  all  his  own,  draws  from  this  statement  the  following 
conclusion  :  "  Thus  plainly  does  this  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  confine  the  term  Presbyter 
(or  elder,  in  its  strict  official  sense)  to  ministers,  and  apply  it 
only  in^its  large  sense  to  those  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  proper  name  is  governor,  or  ruler." — (April,  1860,  p. 
203.)  The  Second  Book  says :  "Presbyter,  or  elder,  properly 
and  strictly  refers  to  the  ruler,  but  largely  it  comprehends 
also  the  teacher."     And  the  Repertory's  correspondent  con- 
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eludes  that  plainly  the  Book  thus  confines  the  term  Presby- 
ter, or  elder,  in  its  strict  official  sense,  to  ministers,  and 
applies  it  only  in  its  large  sense  to  rulers  !  The  Repertory's 
correspondent  is  from  the  Emerald  Isle ;  he  has  a  national 
right  to  the  privilege  of  blundering,  and  we  would  not  deny 
to  him  any  of  his  rights.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  however,  for 
a  man  to  perpetrate  a  long  series  of  blunders,  through  suc- 
cessive articles,  when  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  the 
organ  through  which  they  are  published,  gives  them  so 
much  currency  all  over  the  Church.  In  this  aspect,  we  are 
grieved  at  the  haste,  the  carelessness,  the  confusion,  which 
characterize,  in  general,  the  statements  of  this  correspond- 
ent of  the  Princeton  Review.  His  readers  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  misled  by  him.  Individual  opinions,  and  the 
standards  of  Churches,  are  not  only  appealed  to  as  guides, 
oracles,  having  authority  to  settle  the  question ;  but  they 
are  also  appealed  to  carelessly  and  blunderingly,  and  are 
frequently  construed  to  prove,  as  in  the  instance  just 
referred  to,  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  assert.  We  are 
well  aware,  of  course,  that  all  careful  students  must,  sooner 
or  later,  make  this  discovery  for  themselves.  No  man, 
however  great  his  influence,  or  exalted  his  position,  can 
exhibit  carelessness  in  stating,  or  partisan  unscrupulousness 
in  quoting,  the  opinions  of  others,  without  forfeiting,  sooner 
or  later,  the  confidence  of  his  readers.  We  know  how  to 
be  charitable  to  the  faults  of  a  writer's  temperament.  Yet 
it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  declare  the  fact  here  referred  to ; 
it  is  due,  also,  to  the  truth  we  are  defending,  for  that  truth 
belongs  not  to  us  but  to  the  Lord,  who  revealed  it,  and  who 
has  called  us  to  its  defence. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  article  respecting  the  just 
and  true  historical  value  of  general  references  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  not  admitted 
by  the  most  distinguished  Scotch  Presbyterians  now  living. 
Principal  Cunningham,  in  a  Defence  of  the  people's 
rights  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  published  in 
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1841,  just  two  years  before  his  views  got  their  complete 
vindication  in  the  exodus  of  the  Free  Church,  said  very 
much  the  same  things.  Indeed,  he  had  a  task  very  much 
like  our  own,  though,  alas  !  we  have  nothing  like  his  ability 
to  perform  it.  He  was  replying  to  "Observations  on  the  Veto 
Act,  by  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  minister  of  Ellon" — 
more  recently,  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  intelligence  of  whose  decease 
on  the  2d  December,  1860,  has  just  reached  this  country. 
This  Dr.  Robertson  was,  as  early  as  1841,  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  wrote  strongly  in  favor 
of  patronage.  Dr.  Cunningham  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  very 
voluminous  writer,  possessed  of  both  talent  and  diligence." 
It  was  one  of  his  "  infirmities  as  a  controversial  writer,  to 
be  frequently  boasting  of  the  demonstrative  character  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  him."  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  or  more  conclusive  than  his  heaped-up  proofs — 
confidence  and  positiveness  ran  through  all  the  superabun- 
dant mass.  So  full  of  boldness  and  hardihood  was  he  in 
urging  his  opinions,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  allege  in  favor 
of  intrusion,  "the  direct  testimony  of  Andrew  Melville 
himself,"  with  "that,  also,  of  Calvin  and  Beza."  And 
he  knew  how,  as  well  as  any  body  our  readers  ever  met 
with,  "to  introduce,  with  an  extraordinary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  his  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obvious  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline." 
"  Fortunately  (said  he)  for  the  complete  and  decisive  resolu- 
tion of  the  great  constitutional  principle  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  which  the  question  at  issue  involves,  the  records 
of  authentic  history  enable  us  to  bring  the  testimony  both 
of  Andrew  Melville  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  bear  directly  and  conclusively  upon 
the  point  before  us."  Patiently  and  laboriously  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham wades  through  his  proofs,  so  confidently  alleged, 
as  through  all  the  other  irrelevant  mass  accumulated  by 
his  antagonist,  and  proves  that  Dr.  Robertson,  with  all  his' 
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boastings,  had  not  produced  a  particle  of  evidence,  or  any 
thing  like  evidence,  to  support  his  allegation  respecting 
Melville,  or  Calvin,  or  Beza.  Then,  as  to  the  General  As- 
sembly .of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  shows  that  Mr. 
Robertson  "can  produce  only  a  shuffling  and  fraudulent 
declaration  of  an  unfaithful  Assembly,  which  was  noto- 
riously corrupted  by  royal  influence."  Then  does  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham quote  Calderwood's  memorable  w^ords  respecting 
the  Assembly  of  1596 :  "  Here  end  the  sincere  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."  He  adds,  that  "  the 
corruption  was  gradual,  and  did  not  always  advance  with 
uniform  progression ;  but  no  sound  Presbyterian  receives 
with  much  deference  the  statements  of  any  Assembly  after 
that  of  1596,  down  to  the  famous  Assembly  of  1638." 
The  Assembly  at  Perth,  to  which  we  alluded  above,  met  in 
March,  1597,  and  was  followed  in  May,  of  the  same  year, 
by  another  at  Dundee.  Both  were  corrupt  Assemblies. 
Yet,  with  great  triumph.  Dr.  Robertson  had  produced  one  of 
the  "  explanations"  put  forth  by  the  corrupt  Assembly  at 
Dundee,  of  the  articles  agreed  to  at  the  corrupt  Assembly 
at  Perth,  as  *^  most  important  and  altogether  decisive  of 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  *  the  consent  of  the  people,' 
as  that  expression  occurs  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline." 
But  Dr.  C.  holds  that  the  articles  agreed  to  at  Perth,  and 
the  explanations  of  them  put  forth  at  Dundee,  were  "just 
an  exhibition  of  base  shuffling,  by  a  body  of  dishonest  men 
who  retained  some  regard  for  decency,  but  none  for  prin- 
ciple, and  are  entitled  to  no  more  respect,  from  honest  Pres- 
byterians, than  the  proceedings  of  those  Assemblies  which 
were  held  during  the  darkest  period  of  Moderate  domina- 
tion." He  holds  that  "the  deliverance  of  such  an  Assem- 
bly as  that  at  Dundee,  should  have  no  weight  whatever 
with  honest  Presbyterians,  in  determining  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  import  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline." 
24 
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From  the  Assembly  of  1638,  which  brought  in  the  second 
Eeformation,  down  to  the  time  of  the  glorious  revolution 
of  1688,  we  have  a  period  of  just  half  a  century,  filled  with 
the  most  interesting  and  stirring  movements.  T.he  Cov- 
enanters, the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to 
power,  persecutions,  oppressions,  martyrdoms,  fill  up  the 
record.  Of  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Revolution,  Dr. 
Cunningham  says : 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Church  was,  during  this  period,  in  a  most 
efficient  condition,  and  conferred  most  important  benefits  upon  the 
country.  But,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  patronage  (under 
the  reign  of  Anne,  in  1712)  the  elements  of  spiritual  corruption  and 
decay  began  to  work  and  to  show  themselves.  The  old,  faithful  min- 
isters, who  had  endured  the  persecution,  had  gone  to  their  rest;  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  Episcopalian  conformists,  who  had  been 
received  into  the  Church,  was  extending  itself;  men  of  ability  and 
activity,  but  of  unsound  principles,  and  destitute,  apparently,  of  per- 
sonal religion,  were  made  Principals  of  Universities  and  Professors  of 
Divinity ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  patronage,  restored 
by  a  Popish  and  Jacobitical  faction,  and  exercised  generally  by  an 
irreligious  and  profligate  aristocracy,  spread  the  leaven  of  iniquity, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moderate  party. 
Under  their  reign,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
preaching  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  serious  religion  were 
discountenanced  by  the  whole  weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  every 
thing  that  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  aim  at  was  disregarded ;  the 
Church  courts  did  their  utmost  to  protect  those  accused  of  heresy  and 
crime,  and  manifested  as  much  indifierenceyiibout  the  interests  of 
morality,  which  they  pretended  to  respect,  as  about  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  which  they  avowedly  despised.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
men  of  our  own  day  were  better  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
and  the  fearful  consequences  of  Moderation  ;  and  it  would  be  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  if  any  one  com- 
petent to  the  task  would  give  us  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress, 
the  decline  and  fall,  of  that  anti-Christian  system. 

Elsewhere,  he  names  as  "the  two  leading  elements  of 
Moderate  policy,  subserviency  to  secular  influence,  and  a 
desire  of  clerical  domination."  Let  this  last  statement  be 
carefully  considered  by  our  readers.  Let  them,  also,  pay 
attention  to  the  following  warnings  of  Dr.  Cunningham  to 
his  own  Church,  which  she  took,  and  went  out  from  the 
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Establishment — warnings  which  apply  to  our  Church  also, 
inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  ruling  elders  are  denied  them  in 
ordination  of  ministers : 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  aim  at  having  the  whole 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers  ^brought  into  conformity  with 
every  intimation  of  God's  will  regarding  it,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  men 
in  general  to  attend  upon  the  means  of  grace ;  and  the  Church  has 
no  more  right  to  expect  that  Christ  will  give  her  pastors  after  His  own 
heart,  when  the  arrangements  connected  with  their  election  and  ad- 
mission are  not  in  accordance  with  His  will,  than  men  have  to  expect 
the  communications  of  Divine  grace  when  they  have  neglected  the 
ordinances  which  God  has  appointed.  Our  ancestors  understood  this 
principle,  for  we  find  that  the  Assembly  of  1644,  in  a  letter  to  their 
commissioners  at  the  Westminster  Assembly,  used  these  memorable 
words,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  hearts,  and  ought  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct,  of  all  the  members  of  our  Church :  "  When  the 
ordination  and  entry  of  ministers  shall  be  conformable  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  there  is  to  be  expected  a  richer  blessing  shall  be  poured 
out  from  above,  both  of  furniture  and  assistance  upon  themselves,  and 
of  success  upon  their  labors." 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  They  pro- 
ceed from  one  who  justly  recognizes  the  arrangements  of 
Church  government  as  matters  about  which  the  Head  of 
the  Church  has  a  definite  will,  which  He  has  made  known 
tons  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  the  people's  right  to 
choose  their  own  minister  is  one  question,  and  the  nature 
and  authority  of  the  ruling  elder's  office  is  another.  But  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  important. 
Surely,  to  deny  that  the  elder's  office  is  a  high  spiritual  / 
function — to  assert  that  he  is  only  a  layman — that  he  is 
not  a  Presbyter — that  he  is  not  a  full  or  a  necessary 
member  of  the  Church  courts,  like  the  ''clergyman" — 
that  he  has  not  the  right  to  take  part  in  every  act  of 
the  Presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member — that  he  has 
not  the  right  to  lay  on  his  hands  in  the  ordination  of 
the  "clergy" — that  that  act  is  not  the  act  of  the  Presby- 
tery, but  only  of  the  ministers  of  the  body, — that  only 
ministers  can  make  a  minister — surely  these,  and  other 
statements  like  these,  look  strongly  to  clerical  domination, 
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and  are  of  the  spirit  of  Moderation.     And,  surely,  the  Pre- 
latic  ideas  and  hierarchical  expressions  about  "the  clergy" 
and   "the  laity,"  which  are  so  rife  among  some  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Church,  show  that  it  would  be  well  for  us,  as 
well  as  the  men  of  the  Free  Church,  to  understand  more 
about  the  history  of  that  anti-Christian  system.     Would 
that  some  one  of  our  own  brethren  may  adopt  Dr.  C.'s  sug- 
gestion, and  study  and  write  out  the  history  of  Moderatism 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Let  him  begin  with  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  viewing  that  as 
the  unburying  of  the  lost  doctrine  and  order  of  Christ's 
Church.     Let  him  trace  the  incomplete  resurrection  of  the 
truth,  as  set  forth  in  1560,  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline ; — 
its  fuller  development  in  1581,  in  the  Second  Book ; — its 
vigorous  life  and  action  till  the  Assembly  of  Perth,  in  1597, 
when  the  old  Prelatic  government  again  recovered  strength 
and  sway;^its  feebleness  until  1638,  when  it  once  more 
arose  in  its  Divine  beauty  and  power ;— its  struggles  and  dif- 
ficulties down  to  1688 ; — ^then  its  efficient  influence  till  the 
revival  of  patronage  in  1712; — the  submission  of  the  Church 
to  that  unrighteousness,  because  she  had  lost  the  martyr 
spirit  of  Knox  and  Melville,  through  the  admission  of  so 
many  Prelatic  incumbents  into  her  bosom; — the  tempo- 
rizing policy  now  practiced  by  the  Prelatic  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  tyranny  of  that  majority,  resulting  in 
the  first  Secession  of  1734,  and  then  in  the  Belief  Secession 
of  1761; — the  culmination  of  Moderate   power  in  1784, 
when  the  old  protest  against  patronage,  long  a  mere  form 
by  the  Moderate  Assemblies,  was  finally  dropped,  and  when 
the  most  active  managers   in  ecclesiastical   affairs   could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  (says  McCrie)  from  bringing 
forward  a  motion  to  discard  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
all  tests  of  orthodoxy; — and  then  the  overthrow  of  Mod- 
eration, by  the  passage  of  the  act  on  Calls  (since  generally 
known  as  the  Veto  Act),  in  May,  1834,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  the  Erskines  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Secession 
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appealed,  for  their  own  justification,  to  "the  first  free  and 
reforming  Assembly."  Seven  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  reign  of  Moderation  in  the  Church,  her  conflict  with 
the  State  came  to  its  crisis,  and  the  Free  Church  went  out. 
Let  the  writer  of  this  history  there  close  his  account  of  the 
Moderates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

We  have  one  more  quotation  to  make  from  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham's pamphlet,  showing  the  true  historical  value  of 
all  general  references  to  the  testimony  of  our  mother 
Church  : 

The  truth  is,  (says  he)  that  the  Reformers  of  the  Continent,  just 
like  the  Reformers  of  our  own  country,  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
their  views  about  the  appointment  of  ministers  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  civil  authorities ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the 
civil  law,  or  to  the  actual  practice,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  law,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  judg- 
ment of  these  Churches,  and  of  their  founders,  was;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  only  the  mature  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  great  Reformers  which  should  possess  the  slightest 
weight,  either  in  influencing  our  opinions,  or  in  assisting  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  Reformers  of  our  own  country. 

We  put  into  italics  the  words  actual  practice,  to  attract  to 
them  the  reader's  attention.  We  are  not  to  look,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C,  to  its  actual  practice,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
judgment  of  any  Church,  but  we  must  resort  to  the  con- 
stitution and  standards  of  that  Church.  Actual  practice  is 
only  to  be  resorted  to  where  the  language  of  a  constitution 
is  ambiguous,  and  then  it  furnishes  nothing  better  than 
presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed. This  is  a  well-ascertained  principle  in  all  interpre- 
tation of  legal  documents ;  even  the  decisions  of  courts 
have  been  overruled,  when  opposed  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  used.  Laws  have  actually  been  acquiesced  in 
and  obeyed  for  long  periods,  and  yet  afterwards  decided  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  void.  Take  the  case  of  patronage 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland :  it  was  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  her  constitution,  and  yet  for  a  long  period 
ministers  presented  by  patrons  were  obtruded  on  her  con- 
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gregations.  So  the  plan  of  union,  abolished  as  unconstitu- 
tional, in  1837,  by  our  own  Church,  was  adopted  when 
many  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  yet  living, 
and  received  their  sanction,  and  that  of  the  whole  Church, 
for  many  years.  These  illustrations  show  plainly  that  no 
argument  drawn  from  actual  practice  is  good  against  the 
plain  meaning  of  a  constitution ;  no,  not  even  though  many 
of  the  very  men  who  helped  to  frame  it  should  subse- 
quently acquiesce  in  the  contrary  practice.  Because  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  these  persons  may  so  acquiesce 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  or  even  unfaithfulness 
to  the  constitution. 

Kow  let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  argument  of  the 
Repertory's  correspondent,  drawn  from  the  actual  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  not  laying  on  of  hands 
by  elders,  or  upon  elders,  in  ordination.  lie  quotes 
Walter  Steuart,  of  Purdivan,  as  laying  down  "  the  law" 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  to  this  eftect.  But  Steuart,  himself, 
rightly  proposed  his  work,  "  not  as  the  deed  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  of  any  judicatory  therein,  only  in  so  far  as 
what  is  collected  or  observed  in  it  shall  be  found  supported 
by  their  acts  or  universal  customs."  The  authority  of  that 
excellent  work  just  answers  to  that  of  Dr.  Baird's  very 
useful  and  valuable  digest  of  the  acts  of  our  own  General 
Assembly.  It  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  digest  made 
by  one  man.  The  Repertory's  correspondent  can  produce 
no  such  law  in  either  the  First  or  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  were,  we  believe,  the  only  authoritative 
formularies  of  the  Church  about  government,  from  1560 
down  to  the  10th  February,  1645,  when  that  Church  ac- 
cepted the  propositions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  con- 
cerning Kirk  government.  We  repeat,  he  can  find  no  such 
law  in  either  of  those  books.  And,  even  when  he  goes  to 
Purdivan's  collections,  he  reads  : 

In   the  Assemblies   of  the  Church,  ruling  elders  have  a  right  to 
reason  and  vote  in  all  matters  coming  before  them,  even  as  ministers 
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have.  For,  to  Greneral  Assemblies,  their  commissions  bear  them  to 
the  same  power  with  pastors.  Howbeit,  by  the  practice  of  our  Church, 
the  execution  of  some  degrees  of  the  Church  doth  belong  to  the 
pastors  only,  such  as  the  imposition  of  hands,  etc.,  etc. — (Title 
7th,  §9.) 

It  is,  therefore,  Purdivan's  testimony,  that  in  the  courts 
of  the  Church  the  law  gives  elders  the  same  power  as 
pastors — only  the  actual  practice  was  for  them  not  to  lay 
hands  upon  ministers. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  "  the  law  "  of  these  two  Books 
of  Discipline.     The  First  Book  says  simply  as  follows : 

And  so  publiclie  befoir  the  people  sould  they  be  placeit  in  their 
Kirk  and  joinit  to  their  flock  ^t  the  desire  of  the  samin ;  other  cerer 
monies  except  fasting  with  prayer,  sic  as  laying  on  ofhands^  we  judge 
not  necessa.ir  in  the  institution  of  ministerie. 

We  print  in  italics  the  words  to  which  we  desire  the 
reader  to  give  special  heed.  The  First  Book  simply  de- 
clared imposition  of  hands  no^  necessary  in  any  ordination 
at  all,  whether  of  the  minister  or  the  elder.  The  reaction 
against  the  superstitions  of  Rome  was  driving  them  to  a 
simplicity  more  than  scriptural.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  of 
course,  that  no  ordination  was  with  imposition  of  hands 
from  1560  down  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Book. 

Kow,  what  was  ''the  law,"  according  to  the  Second  Book? 
Let  the  reader  refer  above  to  pages  828,  829,  and  he  will 
see  that  it  declared  the  eldership  to  be  a  spiritual  function, 
just  as  the  ministry  is;  that  a  lawful  call  consisted  of 
election  and  ordination  ;  that  the  ceremonies  of  ordination 
are  fasting,  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
eldership ;  that  the  eldership  or  Presbytery  was  constituted 
of  pastors  and  elders ;  that  in  that  body  was  the  power  of 
election  and  deposing  both  ministers  and  elders,  and  that 
the  election,  ordination,  and  deposition  of  the  ministers  and 
of  the  elders  were  identical.  The  one  was,  just  as  much  as 
the  other,  a  high  spiritual  officer.  Both  were  to  be  called 
and  set  apart  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  cere- 
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monies,  and  both  had  the  same  part  to  act  in  the  calling, 
ordaining,  and  deposing  of  other  persons. 

Such,  then,  was  "the  law"  of  the  Kirk,  after  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  history.  Imposition  of  hands  is  no 
longer  dreaded  as  superstitious,  or  declared  to  be  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  right  rule  of  ordination  to  all  ecclsiastical 
offices.  But  how  did  it  happen  that,  when  restored  by  our 
forefathers  to  its  true  scriptural  authority,  it  should  after 
that  be  confined  to  ministers,  not,  indeed,  in  the  law,  but  in 
the  'practice^  of  the  Church?  Our  venerable  and  beloved 
preceptor  in  Church  government.  Dr.  Miller,  who  advo- 
cates earnestly  and  unanswerably,  in  his  work  on  the  Ruling 
Elder,  "  the  return  of  our  Church  to  the  scriptural  example 
and  the  primitive  usage  "  of  the  imposition  of  hands  upon 
and  by  elders  in  ordination,  but  whose  position  oa  this 
point  has  been  grievously  misrepresented  by  the  Repertory's 
correspondent,  (see  Repertory  for  July,  1860,  pp.  457-459, 
and  compare  with  Miller  on  the  Ruling  Elder,  Chap.  XIII.,) 
suggests,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  one  mistake  made  by 
them  led  to  another.  They  began  by  considering  the  office 
temporary — the  First  Book  made  it  annual.  Annually 
elected,  it  perhaps  seemed  incongruous  that  they  should 
be  ordained  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  permanent  teach- 
ers. But  the  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  the  Second 
Book  made  elders  perpetual,  just  as  ministers,  and  yet  the 
latter  were  under  it  ordained  with  imposition,  and  the 
former  were  not.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  discrepancy  between 
the  law  and  the  actual  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  change  the  practice  of  a  people.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  began  the  use  of  the  office  by  discouraging 
imposition  of  hands  in  all  ordinations  alike ;  afterwards, 
when  they  changed  their  law,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
practice  altered  conformably.  Calderwood  declares,  in  his 
Altare  Damascenum,  page  689,  (and  he  lived  from  15T5  to 
1650,  including  the  whole  period  of  the  Second  Book,)  that 
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^^many  ministers  amongst  us  are  held  to  be  lawful 
ministers,  who  yet  have  never  received  imposition  of  hands.'* 
His  original  words  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  note  below. 
Now,  this  language  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  even  all  ministerial  ordinations  made  conformably  to 
the  new  law,  and  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  elders  were 
not  generally  ordained  in  the  right  and  scriptural  way? 

But,  speaking  of  Calderwood,  we  are  reminded  that  he, 
too,  is  one  of  the  Presbyterian  authorities  which  have  been 
misquoted  by  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  against  the 
rights  of  the  ruling  elder.  Yes,  Calderwood,  stout  old 
David  Calderwood,  the  author  of  "  Altare  Damascenum,  seu 
Ecdesim  AnglicancB  Poliiia  Ecclesioe  Scoticanoe  obtrusa — The 
Altare  of  Damascus,  or  the  Polity  of  the  English  Church  obtru- 
ded on  the  Church  of  Scotland'' — that  great  storehouse  of 
anti-Prelatic  arguments,  which  never  have  been  answered ; 
the  fearless  and  uncompromising  Calderwood,  the  hater  of 
Prelacy  in  all  its  forms,  is  made  to  favor  these  Prelatic 
notions  of  the  Repertory's  correspondent!  And  how  is 
this  done  ?  It  is  done  by  misquoting  and  misrepresenting 
him.  We  can  not  believe  this  misrepresentation  to  be 
intentional.  We  rather  choose  to  ascribe  it  to  a  native 
impetuosity  of  mind,  which  pauses  not  to  scruple  about  the 
means  of  carrying  the  point  at  issue — a  zeal  for  opinions 
which  can  see  nothing  unfavorable  any  where — a  strength 
of  will  in  debate,  which  forces  every  authority  into  its  own 
service,  even  if  violence  has  to  be  employed.  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  quotation  alleged  to  be  from  Calder- 
wood, on  page  459,  Repertory  for  July,  1860,  with  what 
we  here  translate  from  his  work,  the  original  being  placed 
below  in  the  note.  He  will  see,  first,  that  words  are  forced 
into  Calderwood's  mouth  which  he  did  not  use,  and 
secondly,  that  a  m.ere  hypothetical  passage  is  employed  as 
if  it  were  a  positive  statement,  all  the  preceding  language 
being  suppressed  in  the  quotation,  which  would  have  set 
forth  the  true  opinions  of  Calderwood : 
25 
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Similarly  may  be  answered  that  wliicli  Tilenus  says,  that  "  there  is 
no  place  for  our  Presbyters  in  that  Presbytery  which  Paul  speaks  of 
in  1  Tim.  4  :  14,  because  we  do  not  hold  that  the  right  of  laying  on 
hands  can  belong  to  lay  elders ;  and  that  no  one  can  assume  this 
office  without  imposition  of  hands ;  right  and  the  laws  permit  no  lay- 
man to  impose  hands."  That  no  one  without  the  imposition  of  hands 
can  take  this  office,  is  false.  With  us,  many  are  legitimate  ministers 
on  whom  hands  were  never  imposed.  Imposition  of  hands  was  held 
amongst  us,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  a  thing 
indifierent,  as  formerly  Tilenus,  himself,  said. — (See  p.  175.)  Those 
who  have  invaded  the  Episcopates,  urge  this  rite  as  necessary, 
because  this  is  almost  the  only  difterence  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Presbyter,  as  says  Bilson.  It  is  false,  likewise,  that  lay  elders  can 
not  impose  hands  upon  those  who  are  to  be  ordained.  "  Right  and 
the  laws  do  not  permit  it,"  he  says.  By  what  right  are  they  exclu- 
ded ?  They  are,  thou  sayest,  laymen  Are  they  laymen  because 
elected  from  the  people  ?  '  Then  the  Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons  will 
be  laymen,  because  they  all  are  chosen  from  the  people,  or  may  be 
chosen ;  or  are  they  laymen  because  they  handle  lay  affairs  in  their 
ministry  ?  This  is  false.  They  handle  the  affairs  of  God  and  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Formalists  put  Deacons  into  the  category  of  Clergy, 
who  are  only  the  ministers  of  tables  and  of  widows,  how  much  more 
may  Seniors,  chosen  from  the  people,  and  called  with  a  legitimate 
calling,  be  put  by  us  into  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  administrators  ? 
As  to  the  word  clergy,  in  that  sense,  we  do  not  employ  it.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Seniors  is  sacred,  and  it  is  numbered  amongst 
those  administrations,  or  ministries,  which  Grod  has  established  in  the 
Church.  But  what  if  even  laymen^  as  thou  speakest,  that  is,  private 
believers  in  the  Church,  can  impose  hands  ?  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Levites,  the  children  of  Israel  leaned  with  their  hands  upon  the 
Levites  themselves,  (Numbers,  viii  :  10.)  That  was  a  familiar  rite 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  inaugurations,  which  the  Apostles  adopted  as 
a  custom  but  did  not  transmute  into  a  sacrament.  See  several  things 
about  the  rite  above,  page  158,  and  the  following  pages,  where  we  have 
proved  that  it  was  a  simple  familiar  gesture  of  prayer  with  the 
Hebrews,  a  sign  indicating  a  person  not  signifying  or  exhibiting 
grace  ;  and  so  was  not  a  sacrament.  Moreover,  the  Formalists  dis- 
tinguish between  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  teaching  Presbyter 
and  of  a  Bishop  ;  and  they  say,  which,  nevertheless,  is  false,  that  the 
consecrating,  and,  therefore,  creating  imposition  of  hands  belongs  to  the 
Bishop,  but  that  the  Presbyters  impose  hands  only  to  signify  consent. 
''In  the  Presbyters,  imposition  of  hands  is  a  sign  of  their  good  wishes, 
but  in  the  Bishop,  it  is  a  sign  of  his  ordaining,"  says  Saravia. — (See 
above,  p.  166).  More  correctly,  we  say  the  sign  of  imposing  hands 
is  common  to  teaching  and  ruling  elders ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of 
signifying  consent,  the  Seniors  may  likewise  impose  hands,  if  it  shall 
seem  necessary,  but  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  with  prayers,  is  solely 
of  the  minister.     They  wish  the  Bishop  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
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together  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  not  the  Presbyter ;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  he  does  lay  on  hands  to  signify  consent  and  assist- 
ance in  the  prayers.  I  concede  that  only  that  imposition  of  hands  is 
reserved  to  the  pastor  or  teaching  Presbyter,  which  is  conjoined  with 
prayers  and  benediction.  In  sign,  nevertheless,  of  consent  and 
assistance,  the  ruling  Presbyters  may  also  impose  hands.  They  do 
not  impose  hands,  because  it  is  not  necessary.  Neither  do  all  the 
co-Presbyters  of  one  Presbytery  impose,  but  several  of  them,  or  very 
few  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  others.  One,  even,  might  do  it  in  the 
name  of  all.  Finally,  if  we  should  grant  that  it  is  a  sacrament,  and 
that  of  this  sacrament  the  Pastor-Presbyters  are  the  administrators, 
nevertheless,  elders  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  Presbytery  of  1 
Tim.  iv :  14,  on  the  ground  that  imposition  of  hands  does  not  belong 
to  them.  For  the  imposition  of  hands  might  be  called  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  although  not  all  and  singular  of  the 
Presbytery  should  have  the  power  of  imposing  hands.  It  suffices  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  Presbytery  have  this  power.  As  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  said  to  apply  the  perfume,  when,  nevertheless,  that  was  per- 
mitted only  to  the  priests.  Nothing  can  Tilenus  elicit  against  the 
function  of  ruling  Presbyters  from  tjiose  three  passages  :  Acts  xx. ; 
Titus  i :  7 ;  1  Tim.  iv  :  14 ;  nor  by  any  interpretation  drive  us  from 
the  three  places:  1  Tim.  v  :  17;  Rom.  vii :  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii ;  ad- 
duced for  their  establishment. — (^Altare  Damascenum,  pp.,  691,  692.)* 

*  Similiter  respondetur  ad  illud,  quod  ait  Tilenus,  nullum  locum  esse 
Presbyteris  nostris  in  Presbyterio  cujus  meminit  Paulus,  I.  Timoth,  4  :  14, 
quid  Laicis  Senioribus  x^'-poGeoiaq  jus  communicandum  non  censemus.  Et 
ut  nemo  munus  hoc  suscipere  potest  absque  manuum  impositione;  neminem 
laicum  eas  cuique  imponerefas  etjura  sinunt.  Neminem  absque  impositione 
manuum  munus  hoc  posse  suscipere,  falsum.  Multi  apud  nos  ministri  sunt 
legitimi,  quibus  nunquam  impositse  manus.  Habita  fuit  impositio  manuum 
apud  nos  a  prima  reformatione  res  adiaphora,  sicut  olim  ipse  Tilenus,  vide 
page  175.  Qui  Episcopatus  invaserunt,  hunc  ritum  urgent  ut  necessarium, 
quid  haec  unica  pene  differentia  inter  Episcopum  et  Presbyterum,  ut  ait 
Bilsonus.  Falsum  etiam,  non  posse  Seniores  Laicos  manus  imponere  ordi- 
nandis.  Fas  et  jura  non  sinunt,  ait.  Quo  jure  excluduntur?  Sunt, 
inquis,  Laici.  An  Laici  quia  ex  populo  delecti  ?  Sic  Episcopi,  Presbyteri, 
Diaconi,  erunt  Laici ;  quia  omnes  ex  populo  delecti  sunt,  vel  deligi  possunt. 
An  quia  tractant  laica  in  ministeris  suo  ?  Hoc  falsum.  Nam  tractant 
negotia  Jehovse,  et  Ecclesise.  Si  Diaconos  in  Clericorum  numerum  referunt 
tui  Eormalistse,  qui  mensarum  et  viduarum  ministri  tantum  sunt ;  quanto 
magis  nos  Seniores  ex  plebe  delectos  et  ordine  legitime  vocatos  in  Adminis 
trorum  Ecclesiasticorum  numero  recensebimus  ?  Quod  ad  Cleri  vocem,  eo 
sensu  non  agnoscimus.  Seniorum  administratio  est  sacra,  et  numeratur 
inter  administrationes  seu  Diaconias  illas,  quas  in  Ecclesia  constituit  Deus. 
Sed  quid  si  Laici  etiam,  ut  vocas,  id  est  fideles  et  privati  in  Ecclesia  manus 
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George  Gillespie  is  another  of  the  Preshyterian  authori- 
ties to  whom  we  may  apply  for  a  true  commentary  on  both 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  under 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  being  one  of  her  four  com- 
missioners to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  a  youth  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  learning.  The  Repertory's  cor- 
respondent forces  testimony  to  his  views,  even  out  of  Gil- 
lespie's works.     From  his  treatise  entitled  "Assertion  of 


imponere  possunt.  In  dedicandis  Levitis  nitebantur  fllii  Israelis  manibus 
suis  super  Levitas  ipsos. — (Numer.  8:  10.)  Familiaris  fuit  Hebrseis  iste 
ritus  in  inaugurationibus,  quern  usurparunt  etiam  Apostoli  ex  more,  non 
mutarunt  in  sacramentum.  Vide  plura  de  hoc  ritu  supra  (pag.  158  et  seqq.) 
ubi  probavimus  fuisse  simplicem  gestum  orantis  Hebrseis  familiarem,  signum 
indicans  personam,  non  significans  aut  exhibens  gratiam  :  et  proinde  non 
fuisse  sacramentum.  Prseterea,  distinguunt  Formalistse  inter  Impositionem 
Manuum  Presbyteri  docentis  et  Episcopi,  et  dicunt,  quod  tamen  falsum, 
Episcopo  competere  impositionem  manuum  consecrationis  et  creationis  ergo, 
Presbyteros  imponere  manus  tantum  ad  consensum  signiflcandum.  In 
Preshyteris  impositio  manuum  est  bene  precantium  signum,  quod  est  in  Epis- 
copo ordinantis,  inquit  Saravia,  vide  supra,  pag,  166.  Kectius  nos,  signum 
impositionis  manuum  commune  esse  Presbyteris  docentibus  et  gubernanti- 
bus ;  et  consensus  signiflcandi  gratia  posse  Seniores  etiam  manus  imponere, 
Bi  necessarium  videbitur:  precibus  vero  dedicare  et  consecrare  esse  solius 
Ministri.  Illi  volunt  Episcopum  proferre  benedictionem  una  cum  imposi- 
tione  manuum,  non  Presbyterum  etiamsi  simul  imponat  manus  ad  signifl- 
candum consensum  et  assistentiam  in  precibus.  Ego  Pastori  sou  Presby tero 
docenti  illam  tantum  impositionem  manuum  reservatam  concede,  quse  con- 
juncta  est  cum  precibus  et  benedictione.  In  signum  tamen  consensus  et 
assistentiae  possunt  imponere  manus  etiam  Presbyteri  Grubernantes.  Non 
imponunt,  quia  non  est  necessarium.  Nee  iraponunt  simul  omnes  unius 
Classis  Sympresbyteri,  sed  plures  aut  pauciores  aliorum  nomine.  Potest 
etiam  unus  nomine  omnium.  Denique,  etsi  daremus  esse  Sacramentum, 
et  hujus  sacramenti  ministros  esse  Pastores  Presbyteros,  non  tamen  exclu- 
dentur  a  Prosbyterio,  1  Tim.  4  :  14,  quiaiis  nonconvenit  impositio  manuum. 
Nam  impositio  manuum  dici  potest  impositio  manuum  Presby  terii,  etsi  non 
omnes  et  singuli  ex  Presbyterio  habent  potestatem  imponcndi  manus. 
SuflScit  quod  pars  praecipua  Presbyterii  banc  potestatem  habcat.  Sicut 
Toribus  Levi  dicitur  apponere  suffitum,  cum  tamen  solis  Sacerdotibus  id 
permissum  fuerit.  Nihil  ex  his  tribus  locis,  Acts  20,  Tit.  1 :  7  ;  1  Tim.  4 : 
14;  elicere  potest  Tilenus  contra  functionem  Presbyterorum  Gubernantium, 
nee  ullo  interpretamento  a  tribus  locis  adductis,  1  Tim.  5 :  17;  Kom.  12  :  7  ; 
1  Cor.  2  ;  pro  eorum  prostasia  nos  depellere. — (Alt.  Dam.,  pp.  691,  692.) 
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the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  written  ex- 
pressly to  explain  and  defend  "  the  office  of  ruling  elders, 
and  the  authority  of  Presbyters  and  Synods,"  (see  Preface 
to  the  same,)  the  Repertory's  correspondent  endeavors  to 
bring  proof  of  the  lay  character  of  the  elder.  He  culls 
out  from  two  different  chapters.  Chap.  IV.  and  Chap.  XIII., 
some  passages  where,  contending  against  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  Rome,  Gillespie  refers  to  ruling  elders  as  "  whom 
they  call  laics,"  and  as  held  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
to  be  the  peculiar  ''  representatives  of  the  people."  Let 
the  reader  compare  these  passages  in  their  true  and  proper 
connection,  (they  will  be  found  without  difficulty  in  Gil- 
lespie's short  chapters,)  with  the  quotations  in  the  Re- 
pertory for  July,  1860,  pages  465,  466,  and  observe  how 
Gillespie's  testimony  is  thus  tortured  and  twisted  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  actually  that  "  the  lay  character  of  | 
ruling  elders  is  fundamental  to  the  Presbyterian  system."  _j 
Gillespie  is  thus  made  to  give  the  great  weight  of  his  name 
to  a  distxn^on  he  abhorred.  That  he  did  abhor  it,  no  person 
knows  better  than  the  writer,  who  thus  unfairly  quotes 
Gillespie  against  his  own  most  cherished  opinions.  What 
good  can  ever  come  of  controversy,  if  we  may  thus  abuse 
the  writings  of  the  best  and  greatest  men,  long  since  lying 
in  their  graves,  to  the  misguiding  of  inquirers  and  the 
misleading  of  the  Church  ?  On  the  very  first  page  of  the 
treatise  in  question,  Gillespie  says: 


Before  we  come  to  speak  particularly  of  those  elders,  of  which 
our  purpose  is  to  treat,  it  is  fit  we  should  know  them  by  their  right 
name,  lest  we  nickname  and  miscall  them.  Some  reproachfully,  others 
ignorantly,  call  them  lay  elders.  But  the  distinction  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  is  Popish  and  anti-Christian,  and  they  who  have  narrowly 
considered  the  records  of  ancient  times,  have  noted  this  distinction  as 
one  of  the  grounds  whence  the  mystery  of  iniquity  had  the  beginning 
of  it. 

"We  take  from  Chap.  XII.  of  this  treatise,  Gillespie's 
statement  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in 
his  time,  respecting  the  ordination  of  elders : 
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Touching  the  first  of  these,  it  can  not  be  denied  but  as  election  to 
the  office,  so  ordination  to  the  exercise  thereof,  is  a  thing  common, 
both  to  preaching  and  ruHng  elders.  Howbeit,  in  Scotland,  imposition 
of  hands  is  not  used  in  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders,  as  it  is  in  the 
ordination  of  preaching  elders ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  thought  a  defect 
in  their  ordination ;  for  imposition  of  hands  is  not  an  act,  but  a  sign 
of  ordination,  neither  is  it  a  necessary  sign,  but  is  left  free ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  without  reason  that  Calvin,  Chemnitius,  Gerhard,  Bucanus, 
Jtmius,  Bucer,  and  many  other  of  our  learned  writers,  yea,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalato,  do  all  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the  essential  act 
of  ordination  and  the  external  rite  thereof,  holding  that  ordination 
may  be  full,  valid  and  complete,  not  only  without  the  unction  used  in 
the  Roman  Church,  but  even  without  the  laying  on  of  hands  used  in 
the  Reformed  Churches.  After  the  election  of  ruling  elders,  with 
the  notice  and  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  there  followeth  with  us 
a  public  designation  of  the  persons  so  elected,  and  an  authoritative  or 
protestative  mission,  ordination,  or  deputation  of  them  unto  their 
Presbyterial  functions,  together  with  public  exhortation  unto  them, 
and  prayer  in  the  Church  for  them,  which  we  conceive  to  be  all  that 
belongeth  either  to  the  essence  or  integrity  of  ordination.  I  mean  not 
to  condemn  imposition  of  hands,  nor  any  other  convenient  sign  in  the 
ordination  of  ruling  elders,  only  I  intend  to  justify  our  own  form  as 
sufficient. 

Rutherford's  authority  is  also  pleaded  by  the  Reper- 
tory's correspondent,  against  the  presbyterial  rights  of  the 
ruling  elder.  No  quotation  is  made  from  his  writings,  but 
his  "Peaceable  Plea,"  page  57,  is  referred  to.  There  is 
nothing  on  that  page  which  relates  to  the  question.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume  we  have  the  author's  commentary 
on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  and  Gil- 
lespie's time : 

Ques.  5.  How  is  it  that  your  ruling  elders  doe  not  give  imposition 
of  hands,  and  blesse  Pastors,  when  they  are  ordained,  and  so  the  lesser 
should  blesse  the  greater  ?     So  the  author  of  Survay.     So  1).  Field. 

Ans.  1.  If  they  judicially  consent  to  imposition  of  hands,  it  is 
sufficient. 

2.  There  is  no  inconvenience  that  a  ruling  elder,  as  a  part  of  the 
Presbytery,  blesse  one  who  is  not  yet  a  pastor,  but  to  be  ordained  a 
pastor.  For  the  ordainer,  as  he  is  such,  is  greater  than  the  ordained. — 
(Peaceable  Plea,  p.  290.) 

And  for  this  cause  one  pastor  of  a  single  congregation  not  being 
able  to  ordaine  a  pastor  (because  it  wanteth  example  in  the  Word  of 
God)  therefore  a  colledge  of  Presbyters^  or  a  Presbytery  of  pastors  and 
elders,  who  have  power  larger  than  a  Session,  even  to  excommunicate 
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and  ordaine  pastors,  is  necessary  in  the  Church  which  ordaineth  Timo- 
thy to  be  a  pastor,  and  so  may  deprive  and  excommunicate  him. — 
{Ibid.  p.  321.) 

The  Presbytery  and  people  meeting,  some  pastor,  as  Acts  1 :  15, 
preacheth  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  as  Peter  doth  here,  v.  17,  18,  19. 
After  sermon  the  pastor  calleth  him  up  before  the  congregation,  and 
demandeth  if  he  be  willing  to  accept  the  charge,  and  he  must  testifie 
his  consent,  as  Isaiah. — (Isa.  6:8;  Jer.  6  :  7,  8;  Acts 9  :  20.)  Then 
the  pastor  asketh  the  people's  consent,  which  they  testifie  by  their 
^eiporovid,  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands.,  as  Acts  14  :  23,  and  the  man 
must  please  the  whole  multitude,  as  Acts  6  :  v.  5 ;  Acts  1 :  26.  This 
being  done,  the  pastor  cometh  downe  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  he,  with 
the  Presbytery,  layeth  their  hands  on  his  head  and  prayeth  that  God 
would  blesse  him,  as  the  Apostles  did,  Acts  6 :  6.  The  Apostles 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  Acts  13  :  3.  They  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them,  1  Tim.  4 :  14 ;  1  Tim.  5 :  22.  All  being 
done,  the  eldership  of  the  congregation  give  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  as  Gal.  2  :  9.  The  action  is  closed  with  thanksgiving,  as 
all  grave  actions  should  be,  1  Thess.  5 :  18. 

Let  us  pass  to  another  Presbyterian  authority,  whom 
Rutherford  and  Gillespie  both  characterize  as  "the  learned 
VoETius."  He  will  give  us  the  views  of  the  Dutch  Church 
during  the  period  of  the  Second  Book,  for  he  was  born  in 
1593,  was  Minister  in  Leyden  till  1634,  then  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  died  in  1677.  One  of  his 
two  great  works  is  his  Politica  Ecclesiastica,  in  four  vol- 
umes, quarto. 

The  student  of  this  controversy  may  find  in  that  work 
(Vol.  in.,  pp.  439-445,)  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  difiiculties, 
objections  and  glosses  urged  so  earnestly  and  pertinaciously 
by  the  Repertory's  correspondent  against  the  testimony  to 
the  ruling  elder's  ofiice,  and  authority  drawn  from  1  Tim. 
5 :  17 — nay,  the  student  will  find  several  of  them  traced  by 
Voetius  up  to  the  Papists  and  to  the  Socinian  and  Arminian 
Remonstrants,  whom  they  better  become  than  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian  divine,  that  takes  Scripture  submissively  for 
his  rule  of  faith. 

The  student  will  also  find  in  Yoetius  (Yol.  IV.,  p.  194,) 
a  discussion  of  the  objection  that  elders  are  laymen,  which 
he  ascribes  to  "Papists  and  some  recent  hierarchs  in  Eng- 
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land;"  also  (in  Yol.  III.,  p.  438,)  an  account  of  the  good 
reason  why  Papists  denied  and  denounced  this  order :  "Ko 
wonder,  for  this  order  is  out-and-out  hostile  to  the  Papal 
monarchy  and  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist.  This  is  the  reason 
why  every  where  they  so  violently  rail  at  and  make  sport 
of  it.  Ordinem  hunc  cane  pejus  et  angue  oderunt  et 
fastidiunt — they  hate  this  order  and  loathe  it  more  than  a 
dog  or  a  serpent."  Further,  he  will  find  (in  Yol.  III.,  pp. 
466  and  472,)  how  the  author  defends  the  office  of  the  ruling 
elder  against  the  jibes  and  sneers  of  the  Remonstrants, 
with  Grotius  at  their  head — jibes  and  sneers  at  these  rulers 
as  "idiots,  simpletons,  ignorant,"  "men  of  low  condition," 
"of  the  dregs  of  the  people,"  as  "useless;"  as  "usurping 
authority  even  over  the  ministers,  so  making  a  worse 
tyranny  than  that  of  Popes  and  Bishops;"  as  "causing  an- 
archy and  confusion  every  where  in  the  Church;"  as  "mere 
annuals,  or  biennials,  or  triennials  ;"  as  "laic  rustics  wear- 
ing the  seniors'  cloke." 

Yoetius  discusses,  at  great  length,  (Yol.  I.,  pp.  461-466, 
and  elsewhere)  the  question  of'  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordinations.  He  quotes  largely  from  many  and  various 
quarters,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  of  the  essence  of  ordi- 
nation at  all,  but  was  a  mere  matter  of  indifference.  With 
respect  to  this  rite  in  ordination  by  and  of  elders,  he  says : 

As  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  it  is  a  rite  plainly  indifferent  (as  is 
elsewhere  expre-Bsly  taught  against  Papists)  and  consequently  neither 
confers  nor  takes  away  any  ministerial  rank.  Furthermore,  by  no  jot 
or  tittle  of  a  letter  of  the  Scripture  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  wrong  if 
elders,  in  the  ordination  of  a  minister,  should  join  in  the  imposition  of 
hands.  We  know  that  in  the  Papacy,  also,  it  is  held  to  be  a  great 
wickedness  if  a  pastor  or  prebend-  who  is  not  a  Bishop,  or  one  man 
alone,  should  impose  hands,  with  the  Bishop,  on  the  persons  to  be 
ordained,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  order  with  them  is  a  sacrament. 
But  these  are  mere  straws  and  human  traditions.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  observe  this  rite  properly,  it  may  be  performed  by  one  minister  of 
the  Word,  alone ;  or  by  many  ministers  of  the  Word  ;  or  by  ministers 
and  elders;  nevertheless,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  minister  must 
act  as  the  leader  and  administrator  in  the  Word,  and  the  prayers  by 
which  he  dedicates  and  consecrates  the  person  to  be  ordained ;  the 
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other  ministers  and  elders  for  the  testifying  of  consent  and  assistance 
in  the  prayers.  Let  them  explain  to  me  what  was  the  laying  on  of 
hands  of  all  Israel,  in  Numbers,  viii :  10.  But  this  whole  thing, 
whatever  it  is,  is  a  mere  matter  of  indifference. — (Vol.  III.,  p.  452.)* 

Example  2.  Presbyters  are  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
your  elders  are  not  so  ordained. 

Ans.  1.  That  rite  plainly  is  of  the  nature  of  an  accident;  it  may  be 
present  or  absent.  In  many  reformed  Churches  it  is  not  adhered  to 
in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  But  in  the  Churches  of  the  Belgic 
exiles,  or  "  of  the  dispersion,^'  elders  are  accustomed  to  be  ordained 
with  this  rite,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
London-Belgic  Church,  edited  by  Micron,  Chap.  VI.— (Vol.  III., 
p.  466.)t 

Let  this  last  statement  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  Reper- 
tory's correspondent,  who  seeks  to  make  capital  out  of  Dr. 
Miller's  acknowledgment,  (inadvertently  made  whilst  de- 
ploring this  unscriptural  omission,)  that  the  Reformers 
"  unanimously  discarded  imposition  in  the  ordination  of 
elders."  We  say  Dr.  Miller  inadvertently  used  the  term 
unanimously,  for  he  himself,  not  four  pages  further  on  in 

*  (^uod  ad  impositionem  manuum,  est  ritus  plane  indifferens  (ut  alibi 
contra  Pontificios  ex  professo  docetur  :)  et  consequenter,  nee  ponit,  nee  tollit 
gradum  aliquem  ministerii.  Vide  de  eo  ^wpva.  part.  I.  lib.  2.  tr.  I.  cap.  8. 
Deinde,  nullo  scripturae  apice  probabitur,  nefas  esse,  si  seniores  in  confirma- 
tione  ministri  una  manus  imponant.  Scimus  in  Papatu  etiani  grande  nofas 
haberi,  si  pastor  seu  parochus,  qui  non  sit  Episcopus,  aut  solus  una  cum  Epis- 
copo  manus  ordinandis  imponat;  imprimis  quia  ordo  ipsis  est  sacrariientum. 
Sed  hse  nierse  sunt  stipulse,  et  traditiones  humanse.  Si  hunc  ritum  observare 
quis  velit,  potest  ab  uno  solo  verbi  ministro  fieri;  aut  a  pluribus  verbi  minis- 
tris;  aut  aministris  et  senioribus:  hac  tamen  cum  distinctione,  ut  minister 
faciat  tanquam  antecedens  et  ministrans  in  verbo  et  precibus,  quibus  ordi- 
nandum  dedicat  et  consecrat ;  reliqui  ministri  et  seniores,  ad  testandum  con- 
sensum  et  assistentiam  in  precibus.  Explicent  mihi,  quse  fuerit  x^ipodeaia 
totius  Israelis,  Numeri  8  :  10.  Sed  totum  liic  quidquid  est  mer^  est  adiapho- 
rum. 

t  Instant.  2.  Presbyteri  ordinantur  per  impositionem  manuum  :  at  vestri 
seniores  sic  non  ordinantur. 

Resp.  I.  Kitus  ille  plane  accidentarius  est;  potest  addesse  aut  abesse. 
In  multis  ecclesiis  reformat,is  non  adhibetur  in  confirmatione  ministri. 
Vide  infra  lib.  3.  tr.  de  vocatione  ministrorum.  Quin  et  seniores  in  ecclesiis 
Belgicis  exulantibus  seu  ev  rri  Siaanopa,  solent  hoc  ritu  conflrmari:  ut  videre 
est  in  Constitut.  ecclesiastic.  Ecclesise  Londino-Belgicse  d,  Microne  editis  c.  6. 
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the  same  treatise,  (see  Ruling  Elder,  p.  287,)  referred  to  this 
very  fact  which  Voetius  mentions  about  the  Belgic  Churches 
in  London.  And  here  we  will  just  take  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  Repertory's  correspondent  has  run  over  a  great 
deal  of  ground  in  his  investigations  of  this  question,  but 
he  would  now  profit,  we  are  sure,  by  reviewing  his  studies. 
And  amongst  other  things,  which  he  certainly  can  not  have 
understood,  is  this  discussion  of  Dr.  Miller,  (Ruling  Elder, 
pp.  282-293,)  respecting  the  perfect  right  of  the  elder  to  be 
ordained  just  like  the  minister,  with  imposition  of  hands. 
Either  the  correspondent  of  the  Princeton  Review  can  not 
\  have  understood  Dr.  Miller,  or  else  he  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents his  old  instructor.  We  think  the  more  charitable 
supposition  is  the  former.  And,  therefore,  we  hope  he  will 
take  no  offence  if  we  thus  call  his  attention  to  this  discus- 
.  sion,  and  recommend  him  carefully  to  read,  mark,  learn  and 
\inwardly  digest  the  same. 

There  are  just  two  more  passages  from  this  great  Pres- 
byterian authority,  Voetius,  which  we  must  quote  for  the 
edification  of  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  and  of  all  others 
who,  lifee  him,  hold  Prelatic  ideas  about  ordination. 

The  first  passage  defines  ordination  to  be 

A  public  declaration  and  testification  by  the  ecclesiastical,  or  by  the 
scholastic  college,  that  the  person  is  fit. — (Vol.  III.,  p.  575.) 

The  second  passage  treats  of  the  elder's  authority  in  the 
courts. 

Question  3d.  Whether  may  the  elders,  with  equal  authority  and 
number  of  votes  with  ministers,  contribute  and  hold  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  and  determine  all  things  therein  proposed,  as  our  Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions  have  decreed  ?  Wc  answer  affirmatively,  nor  can  any 
reason  be  produced  to  the  contrary ;  and  we  think  that  this  operates 
strongly  to  prevent  and  avert  far  from  us  the  pride,  the  oligarchy,  the 
primacy,  the  tyranny  of  teachers,  which,  before  now,  has  so  miserably 
destroyed  the  Church. — (III.,  p.  475.) 

What  says  the  Princeton  Review  and  its  correspondent, 
to  this  view  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  as  to  the 
nature  of  ordination,  the  authority  of  ruling  elders,  and 
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especially  as  to  their  use  for  holding  in  check  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  "  the  clergy  f  " 

We  have  thus  considered  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, from  1560  down  to  1645,  as  set  forth  in  her  standards 
during  that  period,  and  we  have  compared  it  with  her  prac- 
tice during  the  same  time,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the 
men  who  were  foremost  actors  in  her  history.  We  have 
seen  that  the  practice  did  not  correspond  with  the  law,  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the 
difficulty  there  always  is  found  in  changing  the  practice  of 
any  people,  and  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that 
the  whole  matter  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Comparing 
this  law  and  this  practice  of  the  Church,  both  of  them  with 
the  Bible,  as  we  must  do,  we  say,  of  course,  that  the  law 
corresponded  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  practice  contra- 
dicted the  Scriptures.  For  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
ministers,  elders,  and  even  deacons,  were  all  ordained  with 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Calvin  understood  this  matter 
better  than  all  the  writers  we  have  now  been  consulting, 
for  he  said  (Inst.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  III.,  §  16,)  that  "  if  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  not  instituted  any  thing  in  the  Church  in  vain, 
this  ceremony  of  His  appointment  we  shall  not  feel  to  be 
useless,  provided  it  be  not  superstitiously  abused."  Our 
Scotch  fathers,  after  the  days  of  Melville,  however,  and 
with  them  Voetius,  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  might 
neglect  the  rite.  But  this  is  the  full  extent  to  which  they 
could  go.  The  rights  of  the  elder  to  complete  equality  with 
ministers  in  the  courts ;  his  right  to  full  and  complete  ordi- 
nation, himself ;  his  right  to  do  every  thing  in  ordination, 
which  any  member  of  the  court,  as  such,  might  do ;  these 
things  they  never  once  thought  of  denying,  I^ow  comes 
the  Princeton  Review,  and  through  both  its  editor  and  its 
correspondent,  pleads  these  Scotch  Presbyterian  authorities 
against  the  elder's  rights.  Those  good  old  Presbyterians 
said  the  ceremony  might  be  omitted ;  elders  need  not  have 
hands  laid  on  them,  nor  lay  on  their  hands.     But  our  new- 
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fashioned  Presbyterian  autliorities  say  the  elders  must  not 
and  shall  not  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  for  it 
belongs,  every  whit  of  it,  to  "  the  clergy."  Let  Presby- 
terians notice  this,  and  remember  the  warning  of  Gillespie, 
about  the  beginnings  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.— (See 
above,  p.  845.) 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  period  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and,  in  connection  with  this  same  question  of 
the  law  and  practice  of  the  Scotch  Church,  let  us  examine 
the  use  made  of  this  authority  by  the  Eepertory's  corres- 
pondent. 

Every  body  knows,  and  we  have  already  in  this  article 
referred  to  it,  that  before  the  calling  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  idea,  in  various  forms,  had  begun  to  be  ex- 
tensively entertained,  both  by  King  and  Parliament,  and 
by  Scotch  Presbyterians,  also,  of  uniting  the  three  king- 
doms together  in  a  religious  uniformity.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  continually 
between  the  English  Parliament  and  Charles  I.,  the  former 
was  looking  for  the  support  of  the  Scotch  army,  should 
things  proceed  to  an  open  rupture.  As  early  as  1642,  the 
Parliament  signified  to  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly, 
immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  latter  body,  that  they 
intended  to  call  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  formation  of  such  a  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism, 
and  Directory,  as  might  lead  to  the  desired  uniformity, 
and  requesting  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  that  As- 
sembly, on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  West- 
minster Assembly,  however,  did  not  meet  till  the  next 
year.  Meanwhile,  circumstances  of  great  public  danger 
and  alarm  to  the  Protestants,  both  of  England  and  Scotland, 
induced  the  General  Assembly,  in  August,  1643,  to  frame 
that  well-known  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries, 
called  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  written  by  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  approved  in  the  Assembly,  and  then  sent 
to  London,  and  there  signed  by  the  Parliament  and  by  the 
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Englisli  Divines,  already  assembled  at  "Westminster.  The 
Scotch  Church  then  also  commissioned  ^ve  ministers  and 
three  elders  to  go  and  assist  their  deliberations. 

Three  great  parties  existed  in  that  Assembly :  first,  the 
Erastians,  and  secondly,  the  Independents ;  both  of  these 
small  but  able  bodies  of  men,  active,  vehement,  and  the 
Independents  especially,  very  pertinacious  in  maintaining 
their  opinions.  The  third  party  was  the  largest — the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  described  by  Hetherington  as  indiffer- 
ently acquainted  with  the  Presbyterian  polity,  having  been 
accustomed  always  to  the  Prelatic  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  task  of  explaining  and  defending  Presby- 
tery devolved  chiefly  on  the  Scottish  divines.  The  Assem- 
bly being  divided  between  these  three  parties,  what  was  the 
attitude  of  the  body  towards  Prelacy  ?  A  number  of  strong 
Episcopalians  had  been  summoned  to  attend,  and  several 
did  appear,  but  they  soon  all  left  the  body,  one  excepted, 
who  afterwards  gave  offence,  and  was  expelled.  But  all 
the  English  ministers  in  the  body  had  been  Episcopally 
ordained,  and  the  Presbyterian  portion  of  them,  were  at 
first  not  opposed  to  Episcopacy  in  all  its  forms.  Their  first 
object  was  not  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy,  nor  to  set  aside 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  but  to  alter  and  improve  both.  In 
Church  government  they  had  no  idea  of  going  any  further 
back  for  their  principles  of  reform  than  to  the  primitive 
Church. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  body  constituted  of  such  materials 
must  have  been  liable  to  severe  inward  struggles ;  and  yet 
the  struggle  was  not  about  points  of  theology,  but  only 
matters  of  Church  government.  It  is  said  there  was  not 
one  Arminian  nor  one  Antinomian,  in  the  Assembly,  much 
less  one  Pelagian  or  Unitarian.  Accordingly,  they  agreed, 
without  much  difiiculty,  upon  their  doctrinal  standards. 
But  as  to  Church  government,  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  great  difficulty,  "and  that, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  agreement,  except  by  the  utmost 
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moderation  of  opinions  and  of  terms.  A  single  point 
often  occupied  weeks  of  debate,  chiefly  between  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Presbyterians.  The  subject  of  ordination 
was  up  for  a  whole  year,  and  was  frequently  and  warmly 
debated.  The  ruling  elder  occupied  them,  at  one  time, 
from  the  22d  is'ovember  to  the  8th  December.  "  This 
order  of  Church  officers  (says  Hetherington)  was  almost 
a  novelty  in  England." — (Hist..  "Westm.  Ass.,  p.  141.) 
Some  of  the  leading  Presbyterians,  under  their  Episcopal 
prejudices,  held  that  ^' there  was  no  ruling  Presbyter  dis- 
tinct from  the  preaching  one." — (Lightfoot,  p.  74.)  The 
proposition  that  "  ordination  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
preaching  Presbyters,"  was  debated  very  warmly,  but  in 
conclusion,  was  laid  aside  for  the  present. — (P.  116.) 
Afterwards,  it  was  voted  that  the  preaching  Presbyters, 
orderly  associated,  are  those  to  whom  the  imposition  of 
hands  doth  belong. — (P.  234.)  This  proposition  was  then 
objected  to,  as  "  excluding  lay  elders  from  imposition." 
"  At  last  it  was  passed  over,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  fallen 
upon  again,  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  time  and  debate,  and 
at  last  it  was  put  to  the  question  whether  it  should  pass  or 
no,  and  it  came  to  a  vote  so  dubitable,  that  we  were  put  to 
our  votes  by  standing  up,  and  it  was  carried  affirma- 
tively."— (P.  239.)  Reasons  for  this  proposition,  excluding 
elders  from  imposition,  were  called  for.  This  one  was 
offered :  "  That  preaching  Presbyters  are  to  ordain,  for 
that  we  find  no  ordination  but  by  preaching  Presbyters." 
Upon  this  reason,  the  debate  "held  long,"  but  after 
"tugging,"  it  was  "  voted  negatively." — (P.  239.)  On  the 
same  occasion,  it  was  voted  that  "  the  power  of  ordering  the 
whole  work  of  ordination  is  in  the  whole  Presbytery." — 
(P.  238.)  And,  also,  afterwards  it  was  passed  that  "A 
Presbytery  consisteth  of  ministers  of  the  Word,  and  such 
public  officers  as  are  agreeable  to,  and  warranted  by,  the 
Word  of  God,  to  be  Church  governors,  to  join  with  minis- 
ters in  the  government  of  the  Church." — (P.  243.)    It  was 
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voted  to  call  these  governors  ^'  Sucli  as  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  commonly  called  elders."  Mr.  Gillespie 
moved  that  "  they  he  called  ruling  elders,  but  this  prevailed 
not."— (P.  330.) 

Now,  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  in  1645,  ^' being 
most  desirous  and  solicitous  of  uniformity  in  Kirk  govern- 
ment between  these  kingdoms,  and  considering  that,  as  in 
former  times  there  did,  so  hereafter  there  may  arise, 
through  the  neernesse  of  contagion,  manifold  mischiefs  to 
this  Kirk,  from  a  corrupt  form  of  government  in  the  Kirk 
of  England,"  did  ^' agree  to  and  approve  the  propositions  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  touching  Kirk  government  and 
ordination,"  and  did  "authorize  the  commissioners  of  the 
Assembly,  who  are  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  to  agree  to  and 
conclude  an  uniformity  between  the  Kirks,"  etc. — (See  Acts 
of  Gen.  Ass.  Ch.  Scotland,  Sess.  16,  Feb.  10,  1645,  post 
meridiem.) 

ITow,  we  submit,  that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  history,  far  too  much  is  made  by  the  Repertory's  cor- 
respondent of  the  negative  action  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly respecting  imposition  of  hands  by  elders,  and  then 
the  approval  of  their  propositions  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. We  have  seen  above  how  Gillespie,  Rutherford,  and 
other  Scottish  Presbyterians  generally,  of  that  time, 
regarded  imposition  as  not  of  the  essence  of  ordination. 
Hence,  neither  they  nor  their  Church  of  Scotland,  cared  to 
insist  upon  it.  They  had  got  "  other  Church  governors 
joined  with  ministers  in  constituting  the  Presbytery,  and 
to  this  Presbytery  given  all  the  power  of  ordination  ;"  and 
this  they  viewed  as  the  whole  substance.  And  they  had 
weighty  reasons  of  Church  and  State  policy  to  reconcile 
them  to  any  minor  imperfections  in  the  propositions  of  this 
English  Assembly  that  was  to  unite  England  with  their 
own  country  in  one  form  of  government  substantially.  The 
state  of  the  question  was,  therefore,  quite  different  as  pre- 
sented to  them  and  as  presented  to  us.     Now,  the  ground 
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taken  is,  that  this  claim  for  elders  to  unite  in  imposition  is 
a  new  thing;  nay,  never  heard  of  before;  thatboth  the  law 
and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church  has  always  been 
for  ministers  alone  to  impose  hands  ;  that  like  begets  like, 
only  ministers  can  make  a  minister — ordination  is  above 
the  elder's  power;  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  mere  lay- 
men, their  presence  not  necessary  in  a  Church  court,  and 
their  title  to  the  very  name  of  elder  perfectly  unsettled. 
And  for  a  good  deal  of  this  miserable  Prelatic  stuff  the 
authority  of  such  a  body  as  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
great  and  good,  and  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  doctrinal 
theology,  but  not  so  enlightened  nor  orthodox  as  to  Church 
government,  is  to  be  thrust  upon  us,  to  the  over-riding  the 
authority  of  Andrew  Melville's  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
that  great  Presbyterian  platform  of  the  Church,  adopted  in 
her  purest  and  best  days,  when  urged  by  no  temptations  of 
carnal  wisdom  or  suggestions  of  State  polic}^ — nay,  the 
authority  of  that  mixed  and  doubtful  Assembly  is  to  be 
thrust  upon  us  to  the  over-riding  even  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Presbyterian  authority  to  which 
we  must  advert,  in  closing  this  article.  We  refer  to  the 
Constitution  of  our  own  Church,  in  what  was  lately  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  authority  defines  the 
Presbytery  to  consist  of  "all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  congregation,  in  a  certain  district. '*■ — (Form 
of  Gov't,  Chap.  X.,  §  2.)  It  declares  this  Presbytery  has 
"  power  to  ordain,  install  and  judge  ministers." — (Chap.  X., 
§  8.)  According  to  this  Book,  the  presiding  minister  or- 
dains "  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery." 
— (Chap.  XV.,  §  12.)  It  is  not  said  here,  as  in  the  West- 
minster Form,  "the  preaching  Presbyters,"  but  "the 
Presbytery."  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  said,  ordina- 
tion was  to  be  with  "  fasting  and  prayer,"  and  imposition 
was  "not  necessary."  The  Second  Book  said:  "fasting, 
earnest  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership," 
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and  it  said  this  eldership  was  constituted  of  "  ministers  and 
elders."  The  Westminster  Form  changed  this,  and  said: 
^'  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  those 
preaching  Presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong."  But  our 
own  Form  changed  this  again,  and  says  :  "  by  prayer  and 
with  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery y'  and  this 
Presbytery  is  the  ministers  of  a  district  and  one  elder  from 
each  Church  in  the  same.  After  the  ordination,  it  says : 
"  the  minister  who  presides  shall  first,  and  afterwards,  all 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  in  their  order,  take  him  by 
the  right  hand,  saying  in  words  to  this  purpose  :  '  We 
give  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  to  take  part  of  this 
ministry  with  us.'  " — (Chap.  XV.,  §  14.)  Here,  again,  is  a 
change  of  the  Form  used  in  Scotland ;  the  provision,  "  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,"  is  changed  for  "  all  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery." 

All  these  changes  are  marked  and  significant.  This  is 
the  judgment  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  with  the 
various  formularies  adopted  by  the  mother  Church  in  Scot- 
land, all  before  their  eyes.  The  departure  of  the  West- 
minster fornaulary  from  the  principle  of  the  Second  Book, 
is,  in  its  turn,  departed  from  by  our  Constitution.  Delib- 
erately forsaking  the  Westminster  standard,  it  goes  back  to 
the  ground  maintained  in  the  Second  Book.  We  say  this 
is  significant.  But,  against  it  all,  here  is  an  effort  to  bring 
in  upon  us  the  modified  Church  government  of  a  formu- 
lary adopted  by  the  mother  Church  at  a  time  of  great  / 
necessity,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  great  public  ad- 
vantages from  a  general  uniformity  to  be  established;  and, 
still  further,  adopted  when  the  question  was  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  it  did  not  appear  to  concern  any  vital  principle 
— adopted  when  it  was  distinctly  understood  as  not  aiFect- 
ing  the  full  and  complete  Presbyterial  authority  and  power 
of  the  ruling  elder.  Very  diff'erent  is  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion now,  when  those  who  appeal  to  the  adoption  of  these 
standards  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  do  it 
27 
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distinctly  and  expressly  to  establish  their  anti-Presbyterian 
notion,  that  the  elder  is  only  a  layman,  and  not  entitled 
even  to  the  name.  Presbyter. 

But,  clear  and  distinct  as  our  standards  are  for  the  full 
rights  of  the  elder  in  the  ordination  of  ministers,  they, 
themselves,  are  not  altogether  conformable  to  Scripture 
upon  the  other  part  of  the  elder's  rights.  They  ought  to 
require,  as  the  Second  Book  requires,  his  own  ordination 
to  be  by  the  parochial  Presbytery,  called  the  Session,  and 
with  imposition  of  their  hands,  according  to  the  Apostolic 
rule  and  practice.  We  have  seen  that,  in  1832,  Dr.  Miller 
published  that  he  had  long  "  deplored  this  omission." — 
(Ruling  Elder,  p.  282.)  The  Book,  however,  does  not  for- 
bid the  imposition  of  hands  upon  elders  and  deacons, 
although  it  does  not  require  it.  How  could  it  have  forbid- 
den it,  when  the  Apostles  practiced  it  in  both  ?  The  high 
Presbyterian  authority  of  the  Second  Book  would  give  sanc- 
tion to  any  minister  and  session  who  should  choose  so  to  or- 
dain the  ruling  elder.  The  high  Presbyterian  authority  of 
Calderwood,  Gillespie,  Rutherford,  Voetius,  Samuel  Miller, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  unite  to  authorize  it,  as,  at  the 
least,  a  thing  indifferent  and  innocent ;  nay,  more,  as  suit- 
able and  proper.  The  established  practice  of  many,  very 
many,  of  our  sessions,  is  in  favor  of  it.  "What  is  more  than 
all,  however,  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Word.  But,  while 
all  this  is  certainly  true,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  (as 
against  the  negative  testimony  of  our  own  Form)  the 
elder's  use,  in  all  ordinations,  of  this  power  and  this  dis- 
tinction, conferred  by  the  Master  on  his  office,  it  is  denied 
by  the  Repertory's  correspondent,  and  those  who  side  with 
him,  that  he  has  any  right  to  any  share  of  this  sacred  cere- 
mony !  It  has  some  sort  of  a  sacramental  virtue,  and  it 
belongs,  all  of  it,  to  'Hhe  clergy! "  ^o^  it  is  this  denial,  and 
this  ground  of  it,  which  gives  the  question  so  much  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  denial  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  eldership;  degrades  the  ruler  from  the  position  of  a 
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high,  spiritual  functionary ;  makes  him  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  for  the  exaltation  of  '^  the  clergy;''  a  mere  human 
expedient  for  purposes  not  consonant  with  the  genius  of 
Presbyterianism. 

"We  had  designed  to  examine  the  just  and  true  historical 
value  of  Calvin's  authority  on  this  question.  The  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  reader's  patience  and  of  our 
space,  unite  to  forbid.  If  the  present  discussion  be  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  our  readers,  we  may  take  up  the 
subject  in  a  future  number  of  this  journal. 

The  point  we  have  sought  to  establish  is,  that  any  and 
all  human  authorities  are  of  value  upon  theories  of  the 
eldership,  onl^  as  they,  are  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  that  Church  government  is  of  interest  and  importance, 
chiefly  in  the  aspect  of  its  heingjure  divino.  We  are  not  to 
hang  our  faith  in  this  matter  upon  Princeton,  nor  West- 
minster ;  upon  the  General  Assembly  of  our  own  Church, 
nor  on  that  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  upon  Melville,  nor 
Knox,  nor  even  John  Calvin  himself,  but  only  on  the 
Apostles.  The  only  authoritative  appeal  to  the  past  in  this 
question,  is  the  appeal  which  goes  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  cites  the  authority  of  the  Church's  sole  Head  and 
King.  H 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


THE   STATE   OF   THE   COUITTEY. 


Declaration  of  the  Immediate  Causes  which  Induce  and  Justify 
the  Secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union; 
and  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Convention.  Charleston:  Evans  &  Cogswell,, Printers 
to  the  Convention  ;  pp.  13.     1860. 

The  Address  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina,  Assembled  in 
Convention,  to  the  People  of  the  Slaveholding  States  of  the 
United  States.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Convention. 
Charleston :  Evans  &  Cogswell,  Printers  to  the  Conven- 
tion; pp.  16.     1860. 

Report  on  the  Address  of  a  portion  of  the  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Convention.  Charleston:  Evans  &  Cogswell,  Printers 
to  the  Convention  ;  pp.  6.     1860. 

It  is  now  universally  known  that,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  last  December,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  solemnly  annulled  the  ordinance  by 
which  they  became  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  entitled 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  resumed  to  themselves 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Congress.  South  Carolina  has  now  become  a 
separate  and  independent  State.  She  takes  her  place  as 
»-  an  equal  among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  grave  and  important  events  of 
modern  times.  It  involves  the  destiny  of  a  continent,  and 
through  that  continent,  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race. 
As  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  especially  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  understand  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  astounding  result,  we  propose,  in  a  short  article, 
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and  in  a  candid  and  dispassionate  spirit,  to  explain  them, 
and  to  make  an  appeal,  both  to  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States,  touching  their  duty  in  the  new  and 
extraordinary  aspect  which  aiFairs  have  assumed. 

That  there  was  a  cause,  and  an  adequate  cause,  might  be 
presumed  from  the  character  of  the  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  perfect  una- 
nimity with  which  it  was  done.  That  Convention  was  not 
a  collection  of  demagogues  and  politicians.  It  was  not  a 
conclave  of  defeated  place-hunters,  who  sought  to  avenge 
their  disappointment  by  the  ruin  of  their  country.  It  was 
a  body  of  sober,  grave  and  venerable  men,  selected  from 
every  pursuit  in  life,  and  distinguished,  most  of  them,  in 
their  respective  spheres,  by  every  quality  which  can  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect.  It  embraced  the  wisdom, 
moderation  and  integrity  of  the  bench,  the  learning  and 
prudence  of  the  bar,  and  the  eloquence  and  piety  of  the 
pulpit.  It  contained  retired  planters,  scholars  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  turmoil  and  ambition 
of  public  life,  and  were  devoting  an  elegant  leisure — otium 
cum  digniiate — to  the  culture  of  their  minds,  and  to  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy.  There 
were  men  in  that  Convention  who  were  utterly  incapable 
of  low  and  selfish  schemes ;  who,  in  the  calm  serenity 
of  their  judgments,  were  as  unmoved  by  the  waves  of 
popular  passion  and  excitement,  as  the  everlasting  granite 
by  the  billows  that  roll  against  it.  There  were  men  there 
who  would  have  listened  to  no  voice  but  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  would  have  bowed 
to  no  authority  but  what  they  believed  to  be  the  authority 
of  God.  There  were  men  there  who  would  not  have  been 
controlled  by  "uncertain  opinion,"  nor  betrayed  into 
"sudden  counsels;"  men  who  could  act  from  nothing,  in 
the  noble  language  of  Milton,  "  but  from  mature  wisdom, 
deliberate  virtue,  and  dear  afiection  to  the  public  good." 
That  Convention,  in  the  character  of  its  members,  deserves 
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every  syllable  of  the  glowing  panegyric  which  Milton  has 
pronounced  upon  the  immortal  Parliament  of  England, 
which  taught  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.  Were  it  not  invidious,  we 
might  single  out  names,  which,  wherever  they  are  known, 
are  regarded  as  synonymous  with  purity,  probity,  mag- 
naminity  and  honor.  It  was  a  noble  body,  and  all  their 
proceedings  were  in  harmony  with  their  high  character. 
In  the  midst  of  intense  agitation  and  excitement,  they 
were  calm,  cool,  collected  and  self-possessed.  They  delib- 
erated without  passion,  and  concluded  without  rashness. 
They  sat  with  closed  doors,  that  the  tumult  of  the  populace 
might  not  invade  the  sobriety  of  their  minds.  If  a  stranger 
could  have  passed  from  the  stirring  scenes  with  which  the 
streets  of  Charleston  were  alive,  into  the  calm  and  quiet 
sanctuary  of  this  venerable  council,  he  would  have  been 
impressed  with  the  awe  and  veneration  which  subdued  the 
rude  Gaul,  when  he  first  beheld  in  senatorial  dignity 
the  Conscript  Fathers  of  Rome.  That,  in  such  a  body, 
there  was  not  a  single  voice  against  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  that  there  was  not  only  no  dissent,  but  that  the 
assent  was  cordial  and  thorough-going,  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  measure  was  justified  by  the  clearest 
and  sternest  necessities  of  justice  and  of  right.  That  such 
an  assembly  should  have  inaugurated  and  completed  a 
radical  revolution  in  all  the  external  relations  of  the  State, 
in  the  face  of  acknowledged  dangers,  and  at  the  risk  of 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  should  have  done  it  gravely, 
soberly,  dispassionately,  deliberately,  and  yet  have  done  it 
without  cause,  transcends  all  the  measures  of  probability. 
"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  certainly  must  be 
admitted  that  this  solemn  act  of  South  Carolina  was  well 
considered. 

In  her  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  she  has 
been  seconded  by  every  other  slaveholding  State.  While 
we  are  writing,  the  telegraphic  wires  announce  what  the 
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previous  elections  had  prepared  us  to  expect — ^that  Florida, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  followed  her  example.  They 
also  have  become  separate  and  independent  States.  Three 
other  States  have  taken  the  incipient  steps  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  same  result.  And  the  rest  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  are  hanging  by  a  single  thread  to  the  Union — 
the  slender  thread  of  hope — that  guarantees  may  be  devised 
which  shall  yet  secure  to  them  their  rights.  But  even  they 
proclaim,  that,  without  such  guarantees,  their  wrongs  are 
intolerable,  and  they  will  not  longer  endure  them.  Can 
any  man  believe  that  the  secession  of  four  sovereign  States, 
under  the  most  solemn  circumstances,  the  determination  of 
others  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  constituted  authorities  can 
be  called  together,  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  all  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  virtually 
repealed,  and  that  every  slaveholding  State  has  just  ground 
for  secession — can  any  man  believe  that  this  is  a  factitious 
condition  of  the  public  mind  of  the  South,  produced  by 
brawling  politicians  and  disappointed  demagogues,  and  not 
the  calm,  deliberate,  profound  utterance  of  a  people  who 
feel,  in  their  inmost  souls,  that  they  have  been  deeply  and 
flagrantly  wronged?  The  presumption  clearly  is,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
which  portends  danger  and  demands  resistance.  There 
must  be  a  cause  for  this  intense  and  pervading  sense  of 
injustice  and  of  injury. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  those  who  know  as  little  of  the 
people  of  the  South  as  they  do  of  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  that  all  this  ferment  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a 
mercenary  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  cotton-growing  States, 
fed  by  Utopian  dreams  of  aggrandizement  and  wealth,  to 
be  realized  under  the  auspices  of  free  trade,  in  a  separate 
Confederacy  of  their  own.  It  has  been  gravely  insinuated 
that  they  are  willing  to  sell  their  faith  for  gold — that  they 
have  only  made  a  pretext  of  recent  events  to  accomplish  a 
foregone  scheme  of  deliberate  treachery  and  fraud.     That 
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there  is  not  the  slightest*  ground  in  any  thing  these  States 
have  ever  said  or  done  for  this  extraordinary  slander,  it  is, 
of  course,  superfluous  to  add.  The  South  has,  indeed, 
complained  of  the  unequal  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Her  best  and  purest  statesmen  have  openly  avowed 
the  opinion,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  legislation 
of  Congress,  she  has  borne  burdens,  and  experienced  incon- 
veniences, which  have  retarded  her  own  prosperity,  while 
they  have  largely  contributed  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  N'orth.  But  grievances  of  this  kind,  unless  greatly 
exaggerated,  never  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  They  would  have  been  resisted  within  it,  or  pa- 
tiently borne  until  they  could  be  lawfully  redressed.  So 
far  from  contending  for  an  arbitrary  right  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  or  the  right  to  dissolve  it  on  merely  technical 
grounds,  the  South  sets  so  high  a  value  on  good  faith,  that 
she  would  never  have  dissolved  it,  for  slight  and  temporary 
wrongs,  even  though  they  might  involve  such  a  viola- 
tion, on  the  part  of  her  confederates,  of  the  terms  of  the 
compact,  as  released  her  from  any  further  obligation  of 
honor.  It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  say,  that  any 
dreams,  however  dazzling,  of  ambition  and  avarice,  could 
have  induced  her  to  disregard  her  solemn  engagements  to 
her  sister  States,  while  they  were  faithfully  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  contract.  We  know  the  people  of  the 
South;  and  w^e  can  confidently  afi3.rm,  that  if  they  had  been 
assured  that  all  these  golden  visions  could  have  been  com- 
pletely realized  by  setting  up  for  themselves,  as  long  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  sincerely 
observed,  they  would  have  spurned  the  temptation  to  pur- 
chase national  greatness  by  perfidy.  They  would  have 
preferred  poverty,  with  honor,  to  the  gain  of  the  whole  world 
by  the  loss  of  their  integrity. 

When  it  was  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  events  was 
inevitably  driving  the  South  to  disunion,  a  condition  from 
which  she  at  first  recoiled  with  horror,  then  she  began  to 
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cast  about  for  considerations  to  reconcile  her  to  her  destiny. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  was  it  maintained,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  loser,  she  might  be  a  gainer  by  the  measure  which 
the  course  of  the  Government  was  forcing  upon  her.  It 
was  alleged  that  good  would  spring  from  evil ;  that  the 
prospect  of  independence  was  brighter  and  more  cheering 
than  her  present  condition — that  she  had  much  to  antici- 
pate, and  little  to  dread,  from  the  contemplated  change. 
But  these  considerations  were  not  invented  to  justify  seces- 
sion— they  were  only  adduced  as  motives  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  its  necessity.  Apart  from  that  necessity,  they 
would  have  had  as  little  weight  in  determining  public  opin- 
ion, as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  We  do  not  believe, 
when  the  present  controversy  began,  that  the  advocates  of 
what  is  called  disunion  j9er  5e,  men  who  preferred  a  Southern' 
Confederacy  upon  the  grounds  of  its  intrinsic  superiority  - 
to  the  Constitutional  Union  of  the  United  States,  could  f 
have  mustered  a  corporal's  guard.  The  people  of  the  ) 
South  were  loyal  to  the  country,  and  if  the  country  had 
been  true  to  them,  they  would  have  been  as  ready  to-day 
to  defend  its  honor  with  their  fortunes  and  their  blood,  as 
when  they  raised  its  triumphant  flag  upon  the  walls  of 
Mexico. 

It  has  also  been  asserted,  as  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  Government,  and  of  desire  to  organize  a 
separate  Government  of  their  own,  that  the  cotton-growing 
States  are  intent  upon  reopening,  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  - 
their  magnificent  visions  of  wealth,  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  South  has  been  grievously 
misunderstood.  One  extreme  generates  another.  The  vio- 
lence of  Northern  abolitionists  gave  rise  to  a  small  party 
amons:  ourselves,  who  were  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
in  extravagance.  They  wished  to  show  that  they  could 
give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.  Had  abolitionists  never j 
denounced  the  domestic  trade  as  plunder  and  robbery,  not  a] 
whisper  would  ever  have  been  breathed  about  disturbingj 
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the  peace  of  Africa.  The  men  who  were  loudest  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  Government  had,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, no  more  desire  to  have  the  trade  reopened  than  the 

-  rest  of  their  countrymen;  but  they  delighted  in  teasing  . 
their  enemies.  They  took  special  satisfaction  in  providing 
hard  nuts  for  abolitionists  to  crack.  There  were  others, 
not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  trade,  who  looked  upon  the  law 
as  unconstitutional  which  declared  it  to  be  piracy.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people  were  content  with 
the  law  as  it  stood.     They  were  and  are  opposed  to  the 

-^L  trade — not  because  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  immoral — that 
not  a  man  among  us  believes — but  because  the  traffic  with 
Africa  is  not  a  traffic  in  slaves.  It  is  a  system  of  kidnapping 
and  man-stealing,  which  is  as  abhorrent  to  the  South  as  it 
is  to  the  North ;  and  we  venture  confidently  to  predict,  that 
should  a  Southern  Confederacy  be  formed,  the  African 
slave-trade  is  much  more  likely  to  be  reopened  by  the  old 
Government  than  the  new.  The  conscience  of  the  North 
will  be  less  tender  when  it  has  no  Southern  sins  to  bewail, 
and  idle  ships  will  naturally  look  to  the  Government  to  help 
them  in  finding  employment. 

The  real  cause  of  the  intense  excitement  of  the  South,  is 
not  vain  dreams  of  national  glory  in  a  separate  confederacy, 
nor  the  love  of  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  African  slave-trade  ; 

-  it  is  the  profound  conviction  that  the  Constitution,  in  its 

-  relations  to  slavery,  has  been  virtually  repealed ;  that  the 
Government  has  assumed  a  new  and  dangerous  attitude 
upon  this  subject;  that  we  have,  in  short,  new  terms  of 
union  submitted  to  our  acceptance  or  rejection.  Here  lies 
the  evil.  The  election  of  Lincoln,  when  properly  interpre- 
ted, is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proposition  to  the 
South  to  consent  to  a  Government,  fundamentally  different 
upon  the  question  of  slavery,  from  that  which  our  fathers 
established.  If  this  point  can  be  made  out,  secession  be- 
comes not  only  a  right,  but  a  bounden  duty.  Morally,  it  is 
only  the  abrogation  of  the  forms  of  a  contract,  when  its 
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essential  coDditions  have  been  abolished.  Politically,  it  is 
a  measure  indispensable  to  the  safety,  if  not  to  the  very 
existence,  of  the  South.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  this 
issue,  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  at  all 
involved.  There  are  no  objections  to  him  as  a  man,  or  as 
a  citizen  of  the  ITorth.  He  is  probably  entitled,  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  to  all  the  commendations  which  his 
friends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  We,  at  least,  would  be 
the  last  to  detract  from  his  personal  worth.  The  issue  has 
respect,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  principles  upon  which  ^ 
he  is  pledged  to  administer  the  Government,  and  which, 
we  are  significantly  informed,  are  to  be  impressed  upon  it 
in  all  time  to  come.  His  election  seals  the  triumph  of 
those  principles,  and  that  triumph  seals  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution,  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  South. 

This  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  showing,  first,  the 
Constitutional  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  slavery, 
and  then  the  attitude  which,  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  is  to  assume  and  maintain  for  ever : 

I.  What,  now,  is  its  Constitutional  attitude  ?  "We  affirm 
it  to  be  one  of  absolute  indifference  or  neutrality,  with 
respect  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  moral  and 
political  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  the  eye  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  stand  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality.  The  slaveholding  State  and  the 
slaveholding  citizen  are  the  same  to  it  as  the  non-slave- 
holding.  It  protects  both ;  it  espouses  the  peculiarities  of 
neither.  It  does  not  allow  the  North  to  say  to  the  South, 
Your  institutions  are  inferior  to  ours,  and  should  be 
changed ;  neither  does  it  allow  the  South  to  say  to  the 
North,  You  must  accommodate  yourselves  to  us.  It  says 
to  both,  Enjoy  your  own  opinions  upon  your  own  soil,  so 
that  you  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  each  other.  To 
me  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  you.  Formed  by  parties 
whose  divisive  principle  was  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  it 
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stands  to  reason,  that  the  Constitution,  without  self-con- 
demnation on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other,  could  not  have 
been  made  the  patron  of  either.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  its  position  must  be  one  of  complete  impartiality. 
This  is  what  the  South  means  by  equality  in  the  Union, 
that  the  General  Government  shall  make  no  difference 
betwixt  its  institutions  and  those  of  the  North ;  that  slave- 
holding  shall  be  as  good  to  it  as  non-slaveholding.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  is  the  organ  of  neither  party, 

ciipfc^the  common  agent  of  both ;  and,  as  their  common  agent, 
has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  respective  peculiarities.  This,  we  contend,  is  the 
attitude  fixed  by  the   Constitution.     The  Government  is 

"  neither  pro  nor  anti  slavery.  It  is  simpjly  neutral.  Had  it 
assumed  any  other  attitude  upon  this  subject,  it  never 
would  have  been  accepted  by  the  slaveholding  States. 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  could  rise  up  in  the  Convention  and 
declare,  that  "  if  slavery  be  wrong,  it  is  justified  by  the 
example  of  all  the  world;"  when  he  could  boldly  appeal 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern  times — 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  to  France,  Holland,  and  England,  in 
vindication  of  its  righteousness,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  ever  would  have  joined  in  the  construction  of  a 
Government  which  was  authorized  to  pronounce  and  treat 
it  as  an  evil !  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  slavehold- 
ing States,  unless  they  seriously  aimed  at  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  would  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
which  was  confessedly  to  be  turned  against  them.  That 
they  did  not  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery,  is  clear  from 
the  pertinacity  with  w^hicli  some  of  them  clung  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  African  slave-trade,  until  foreign  supplies 
should  be  no  longer  demanded.  "When  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  for  entering  the  Union,  that 
this  traffic  should  be  kept  open  for  a  season,  to  say  that 
these  States  meditated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  grossly 

,  paradoxical.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  time  fixed  for 
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the  prohibition  of  this  traffic,  was  a  time  within  which  the 
Representatives  of  those  States  were  persuaded  that  the 
States  themselves,  if  the  question  were  left  to  them,  would 
prohibit  it.  These  States  conceded  to  the  Government  the 
right  to  do,  as  their  agent,  only  what  they  themselves 
would  do,  as  sovereign  communities,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. IlTo  presumption,  therefore,  of  an  attitude,  on 
the  part  of  the  Constitution,  hostile  to  slavery,  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  clause  touching  the  African  slave-trade. 
On  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is,  that,  as  the  trade  was 
kept  open  for  a  while — kept  open,  in  fact,  as  long  as  the 
African* supply  was  needed — the  slaveholding  States  never 
meant  to  abolish  the  institution,  and  never  could  have  con- 
sented to  set  the  face  of  the  Government  against  it.  ITo 
doubt,  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  were,  many  of  them,  not 
all,  opposed  to  slavery.  But  they  had  to  frame  a  Govern- 
ment which  should  represent,  not  their  personal  and 
private  opinions,  but  the  interests  of  sovereign  States. 
They  had  to  adjust  it  to  the  institutions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  as  well  as  those  of  New  England.  And  they 
had  the  grace  given  them  to  impress  upon  it  the  only 
attitude  which  could  conciliate  and  harmonize  all  parties — 
the  attitude  of  perfect  indifference. 

This,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  attitude  of  justice.  "We 
of  the  South  have  the  same  right  to  our  opinions  as  the 
people  of  the  North.  They  appear  as  true  to  us  as  theirs 
appear  to  them.  We  are  as  honest  and  sincere  in  forming 
and  maintaining  them.  We  unite  to  form  a  government. 
Upon  what  principle  shall  it  be  formed  ?  Is  it  to  be  asked 
of  us  to  renounce  doctrines  which  we  believe  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  have  the  sanction  of 
the  oracles  of  God  ?  Must  we  give  up  what  we  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  the  truth  ?  The  thing  is  absurd. 
The  Government,  in  justice,  can  only  say  to  both  parties : 
I  will  protect  you  both,  I  will  be  the  advocate  of  neither.  "^^ 
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In  order  to  exempt  slavery  from  the  operation  of  this 
plain  principle  of  justice,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves  is  the  creature  of  positive  statute, 
and,  consequently,  of  force  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law ;  that  it  is  a  right  not  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  be  protected  where  Congress  is  the  local  legislature. 
These  two  propositions  contain  every  thing  that  has  any 
show  of  reason  for  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  the 
recent  election  has  consummated  in  the  G-overnment  of  the 
United  States. 

They  are  both  gratuitous : 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  slavery  has  never,  in  any  country, 
so  far  as  we  know,  arisen  under  the  operation  of  statute 
law.  It  is  not  a  municipal  institution — it  is  not  the  arbi- 
trary creature  of  the  State,  it  has  not  sprung  from  the  mere 
force  of  legislation.  Law  defines,  modifies  and  regulates 
it,  as  it  does  every  other  species  of  property,  but  law  never 
created  it.  The  law  found  it  in  existence,  and  being  in 
existence,  the  law  subjects  it  to  fixed  rules.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  is  local  and  municipal,  is  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  States  that  are  now  non-slaveholding,  have  been  made 
so  by  positive  statute.  Slavery  exists,  of  course,  .in  every 
nation  in  which  it  is  not  prohibited.  It  arose,  in  the  pro- 
'^ress  of  human  events,  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes ; 
it  has  been  grounded  by  philosophers  in  moral  maxims,  it 
it  has  always  been  held  to  be  moral  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  race.  No  age  has  been  without  it.  Erom  the  first 
dawn  of  authentic  history,  until  the  present  period,  it  has 
come  down  to  us  through  all  the  course  of  ages.  "We  find 
it  among  nomadic  tribes,  barbarian  hordes,  and  civilized 
States.  Wherever  communities  have  been  organized,  and 
any  rights  of  property  have  been  recognized  at  all,  there 
slavery  is  seen.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  property  which 
can  be  said  to  be  founded  in  the  common  consent  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  the  property  in  slaves.     If  there  be  any 
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property  that  can  be  called  natural,  in  the  sense  that  it  spon- 
taneously springs  up  in  the  history  of  the  species,  it  is  the 
property  in  slaves.      If  there  he  any  property  which   is 
founded  in  principles  of  universal  operation,  it  is  the  property 
in  slaves.     To  say  of  an  institution,  whose  history  is  thus 
the  history  of  man,  which  has  always  and   every  where 
existed,  that  it  is  a  local  and  municipal  relation,  is  of  "  all 
absurdities  the  motliest,  the  merest  word  that  ever  fooled 
the  ear  from  out  the  schoolman's  jargon."     Mankind  may  ' 
have  been  wrong — that  is  not  the  question.     The  point  is, 
whether  the  law  made  slavery — whether  it  is  the  police  reg-  j 
ulation  of  limited   localities,  or  whether  it  is  a  property 
founded  in  natural  causes,  and  causes  of  universal  opera- 
tion.    We  say  nothing  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the. 
causes.     We  insist  only  upon  the  fact  that  slavery  is  rootedv 
in  a  common  law,  wider  and  more  pervading  than  the  com-, 
mon  law  of  England — the  universal  custom  of  mankind. 
If,  therefore,  slavery  is  not  municipal,  but  natural,  if  it  is 
abolition  which  is  municipal  and  local,  then,    upon  the 
avowed  doctrines    of  our  opponents,  two  things  follow: 
1st.  That  slavery  goes  of  right,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  every  territory  from  which  it  is  not  excluded  by  posi- 
tive statute ;  and,  2d.  That  Congress  is  competent  to  forbid 
the  ItTorthern  States  from  impressing  their  local  peculiarity 
of  non-slaveholding   upon  the  common  soil  of  the  Union. 
If  the  Republican  argument  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  goes 
the  whole  length  of  excluding  for  ever  any  additional  non- 
slaveholding  States  from  the  Union.     What  would  they 
think,  if  the  South  had  taken  any  such  extravagant  ground 
as  this  ?     What  would  they  have  done,  if  the  South  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  numerical  majority,  to  legislate  them 
and  their  institutions  for  ever  out  of  the  common  territory  ? 
Would  they  have  submitted  f    Would  they  have  glorified 
the  Union,  and  yielded  to  the  triumph  of  slavery  ?     We 
know  that  they  would  not.     They  would  have  scorned  the 
crotchet  about  municipal  and  local  laws  which  divested  them 
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of  their  dearest  rights.  Let  them  give  the  same  measure 
to  others  which  they  expect  from  others.  It  is  a  noble 
maxim,  commended  by  high  authority — do  as  you  would 
be  done  by. 

The  South  has  neither  asked  for,  nor  does  she   desire, 
any  exclusive  benefits.     All  she  demands  is,  that  as  South, 

'«"  as  slaveholding,  she  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  North,  as  non-slaveholding — that  the  Government  shall 
not  undertake  to  say,  one  kind  of  States  is  better  than  the 
other — that  it  shall  have  no  preference  as  to  the  character, 
in  this  respect,  of  any  future  States  to  be  added  to  the 

^  Union.  IN'on-slaveholding  may  be  superior  to  slaveholding, 
but  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  Government  to  say  so ;  much 
less  to  assume  the  right  of  saying  so  upon  a  principle 
which,  properly  applied,  requires  it  to  say  the  very  reverse. 
There  is  another  sense  in  which  municipal  is  opposed  to 
international,  and  in  this  sense,  slavery  is  said  to  be  muni- 
cipal, because  there  is  no  obligation,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
on  the  part  of  States  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited,  to 
respect  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory  the  rights 
of  the  foreign  slaveholder.     This  is  the  doctrine  laid  down 

X  by  Judge  Story.  I^o  nation  is  bound  to  accord  to  a  stranger 
a  right  of  property  which  it  refuses  to  its  own  subjects. 
We  can  not,  therefore,  demand  from  the  Governments  of 
France  or  England,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  whose 
policy  and  interests  are  opposed  to  slavery,  the  restoration 
of  our  fugitives  from  bondage.  We  are  willing  to  concede, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  principle  in  question  is 
an  admitted  principle  of  international  law,  though  we  are 
quite  persuaded  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of 
Continental  authorities,  and  is  intensely  English.  We  doubt 
whether,^  even  in  England,  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the 
famous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Somer- 
sett.  But  let  us  admit  the  principle.  What  then  ?  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  expressly  provided 
that  this  principle  shall  not  apply  within  the  limits  of  Fed- 
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eral  jurisdiction.    "With  reference  to  this  country,  it  has 
abrogated  the  law ;  every  State  is  bound  to  respect  the  right 
of  the  Southern  master  to  his  slave.  The  Constitution  covers 
the  whole  territory    of  the  Union,  and  throughout  that 
territory  has  taken  slavery,  under  the  protection  of  law. 
However  foreign  nations  may  treat  our  fugitive  slaves,  the 
States    of   this    Confederacy   are    bound  to    treat   them  - 
as  property,  and  to  give  them  back  to  their  lawful  owners.  - 
How  idle,  therefore,  to  plead  a  principle  of  international 
law,  which,  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,   is  formally  abolished!     Slavery  is  clearly  a  - 
part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
whole  argument  from  the  local  character  of  the  institution,  ^ 
falls  to  the  ground.     Slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
are  both  equally  sectional,  and  both  equally  national. 

(2.)  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  Constitution  no  where  y 
recognizes  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  that  is  equally 
unfounded.  We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  though  that,  one  would  think,  is  enti- 
tled to  some  consideration.  We  shall  appeal  to  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  and  if  there  is  force  in  logic,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  right  is  not  only  recognized,  but 
recognized  with  a  philosophical  accuracy  and  precision  that 
seize  only  on  the  essential,  and  omit  the  variable  and  acci- 
dental. The  subject,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
is  transferred  from  the  technicalities  of  law  to  the  higher 
sphere  of  abstract  and  speculative  morality.  Morally  con- 
sidered, to  what  class  does  the  slave  belong:?  To  the  class 
of  persons  held  to  service.  The  two  ideas  that  he  is  a  per- 
son, and  as  a  person,  held  to  service,  constitute  the  generic 
conception  of  slavery.  How  is  his  obligation  to  service 
fundamentally  differenced  from  that  of  other  laborers?  By 
this,  as  one  essential  circumstance,  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  formalities  of  contract.  Add  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  for  life,  and  you  have  a  complete  conception  of  the  thing. 
You  have  the  very  definition,  almost  in  his  own  words, 
29 
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which  a  celebrated  English  philosopher  gives  of  slavery: 
"I  define  slavery,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  to  be  an  obligation  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or 
consent  of  the  servant."* 

l!^ow,  is  such  an  obligation  recognized  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ?  Are  there  persons  spoken  of  in  it, 
who  are  held  to  service  by  a  claim  so  sacred  that  the  Govern- 
ment allows  them,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  do  so,  to 
dissolve  it  neither  by  stratagem  nor  force  ?  If  they  run  away, 
they  must  be  remanded  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  their" 
labor,  even  if  they  escape  to  a  territory  whose  local  laws 
would  otherwise  protect  them.  If  they  appeal  to  force, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Union  may  be  brought  to  crush 
them.  Can  any  man  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
here  recognize  a  right  to  the  labor  and  service  of  men,  of 
persons,  which  springs  from  no  stipulations  of  their  own, 
is  entirely  independent  of  their  own  consent,  and  which 
can  never  be  annulled  by  any  efibrts,  whether  clandestine 
or  open,  on  their  part?  This  is  slavery — it  is  the  very 
essence  and  core  of  the  institution.  That  upon  which  the 
right  of  property  terminates  in  the  slave,  is  his  service  or 

^  labor.  It  is  not  his  soul,  not  his  person,  not  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature — it  is  his  labor.  This  is  the  thing  which 
is  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  right  to  regulate,  control  and  direct  this,  that  the 
person  comes  under  an  obligation  to  obey.  The  ideas  of  a 
right  on  one  side,  and  duty  on  the  other,  show  that  the 
slave,  ih  this  relation,  is  as  truly  a  person  as  his  master. 

.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  recognize  and  protect 
slavery,  in  every  moral  and  ethical  feature  of  it.  The  thing 
which,  under  that  name,  has  commanded  the  approbation 
of  mankind,  is  the  very  thing,  among  others  analogous  to 
it,  included  in  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Constitution.  We  see  no  way  of 
getting  round  this  argument.     It  is  idle  to  say  that  slaves 
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are  not  referred  to — it  is  equally  idle  to  say  that  the  right 
to  their  labor  is^not  respected  and  guarded.  Let  this  right 
be  acknowledged  in  the  territories,  and  we  are  not  disposed 
to  wring  changes  upon  words.  Let  the  Government  permit 
the  South  to  carry  her  persons  held  to  service,  without  their 
consent,  into  the  territories,  and  let  the  right  to  their  labor 
be  protected,  and  there  would  be  no  quarrel  about  slavery. 
It  is  unworthy  of  statesmen,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to  quib- 
ble about  legal  technicalities.  That  the  law  of  slaveholding 
States  classes  slaves  among  chattels,  and  speaks  of  them 
as  marketable  commodities,  does  not  imply  that,  morally 
and  ethically,  they  are  not  persons,  nor  that  the  property 
is  in  them,  rather  than  in  their  toil.  These  same  laws  treat 
them  in  other  respects  as  persons,  and  speak  of  their  ser- 
vice as  obedience  or  duty.  The  meaning  of  chattel  is  rela- 
tive, and  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  relation  which  it  implies. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  fully  confi.rmed  the  interpretation  which 
we  have  given  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,*  ii 
was  asserted  by  every  Judge  upon  the  Bench,  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  provision  was  "to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  owner- 
ship in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
into  which  they  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they 
were  held  in  servitude."  These  are  the  very  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
He  went  on  to  add :  "The  full  recognition  of  this  right  and 
title  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property  in  all  the  slaveholding  States ;  and,  indeed,  was 
so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  domestic  interests  and 
institutions  that  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  constituted  a 
fundamental  article,  without  the  adoption  of  which  the 
Union  could  not  have  been  formed."  f  Again :  "We  have 
said  that  the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  unqualified  recog- 
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nition  of  the  riglit  of  the  owner  in  the  slave."  *  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  held :  that,  "by  the  national  compact,  this  right 
of  property  is  recognized  as  an  existing  right  in  every  State 
of  the  Union."-);  Judge  Thompson  said:  the  Constitution 
"affirms,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  right  of  the 
master  to  the  service  of  his  slave,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  under  which  he  is  so  held."  %  Judge  Wayne 
affirmed  that  all  the  Judges  concurred  "in  the  declaration 
that  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  was  a  compromise 
between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
to  secure  to  the  former  fugitive  slaves  as  property."  § 
"  The  paramount  authority  of  this  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution," says  Judge  Daniel,  "  to  guarantee  to  the  owner 
the  right  of  property  in  his  slave,  and  the  absolute  nullity 
of  any  State  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly, 
aimed  to  impair  that  right,  or  to  obstruct  its  enjoyment,  I 
admit,  nay,  insist  upon,  to  the  fullest  extent."  || 

If  now,  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property, 
that  is,  as  persons  to  whose  labor  and  service  the  master 
has  a  right,  then,  upon  what  priiiciple  shall  Congress 
undertake  to  abolish  this  right  upon  a  territory,  of  which  it 
is  the  local  Legislature  ?  It  will  not  permit  the  slave  to 
cancel  it,  because  the  service  is  due.  Upon  what  ground 
can  itself  interpose  between  a  man  and  his  dues?  Con- 
gress is  as  much  the  agent  of  the  slaveholding  as  it  is  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States ;  and,  as  equally  bound  to  pro- 
tect both,  and  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  even  between 
them,  it  must  guard  the  property  of  the  one  with  the  same 
care  with  which  it  guards  the  property  of  the  other. 

We  have  now  refuted  the  postulates  upon  which  the 
recent  revolution  in  the  Government  is  attempted  to  be 
justified.  We  have  shown  that  slavery  is  not  the  creature 
of  local  and  municipal  law,  and  that  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  labor  or 
service  of  the  slave  ;  that  is,  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
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There  is  no  conceivable  pretext,  then,  for  saying  that  the 
Government  should  resist  the  circulation  of  this  kind  of 
property,  more  than  any  other.  That  question  it  must 
leave  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  to  the  natural  and 
moral  laws  by  which  its  solution  is  conditioned.  All  that 
the  Government  can  do,  is  to  give  fair  play  to  both  parties, 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States ;  protect  the 
rights  of  both  on  their  common  soil,  and  as  soon  as  a 
sovereign  State  emerges,  to  which  the  soil  is  henceforward 
to  belong,  remit  the  matter  to  its  absolute  discretion.  This 
is  justice — this  is  the  impartiality  which  becomes  the  agent 
of  a  great  people,  divided  by  two  such  great  interests. 

That  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  slaveholding — for  it  is  in 
that  relation  only  that  she  is  politically  a  different  section 
from  the  l!^orth — and  the  rights  of  the  North,  as  non-slave- 
holding,  are  absolutely  equal,  is  so  plain  a  proposition,  that 
one  wonders  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been 
denied.  Here  let  us  expose  a  sophism  whose  only  force 
consists  in  a  play  upon  words.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
equality  of  the  sections  is  not  disturbed  by  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  the  territories,  because  the  Southern  man 
may  take  with  him  all  that  the  Northern  man  can  take. 
The  plain  English  of  which  is  this :  if  the  Southern  man 
will  consent  to  become  as  a  Northern  man,  and  renounce 
what  distinguishes  him  as  a  Southern  man,  he  may  go  into 
the  territories.  But  if  he  insists  upon  remaining  a  Southern 
man,  he  must  stay  at  home.  The  geography  is  only  an 
accident  in  this  matter.  The  Southern  man,  politically,  is  ^ 
the  slaveholder ;  the  Northern  man,  politically,  is  the  non- 
slaveholder.  The  rights  of  the  South  are  the  rights  of  the 
South  as  slaveholding ;  the  rights  of  the  North  are  the 
rights  of  the  North  as  non-slaveholding.  This  is  what 
makes  the  real  difference  betwixt  the  two  sections.  To 
exclude  slaveholding  is,  therefore,  to  exclude  the  South. 
By  the  free-soil  doctrine,  therefore,  she,  as  South,  is  utterly 
debarred  from  every  foot  of  the  soil,  which  belongs,  of 
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right,  as  much  to  her  as  to  her  Northern  confederates. 
The  Constitution  is  made  to  treat  her  institutions  as  if  they 
were  a  scandal  and  reproach.  It  becomes  the  patron  of 
the  ITorth,  and  an  enemy,  instead  of  a  protector,  to  her. 

That  this  is  the  attitude  which  the  Government  is  hence- 
forward to  assume,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  : 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  do  not  charge  the  great  body  of  the  N'orthern  people, 
who  have  accomplished  the  recent  revolution,  with  being 
abolitionists,  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense.  "We  are 
willing  to  concede  that  they  have  no  design,  for  the  present, 
to  interfere  directly,  with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
We  shall  give  them  credit  for  an  honest  purpose,  under 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  to  execute,  as  far  as  the 
hostility  of  the  States  will  let  them,  the  provisions  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  it  does 
not  aiiect  the  real  issue,  nor  mitigate  the  real  danger. 
"We  know  that  there  are  various  types  of  opinion  at  the 
IS'orth  with  reference  to  the  moral  aspects  of  slavery,  and 
we  have  never  apprehended  that,  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  stands,  there  was  any  likelihood  of  an  attempt  to 
interfere,  by  legislation,  with  our  property  on  our  own  soil. 

(2.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  likewise  be  con- 
ceded that  the  general,  almost  the  universal,  attitude  of 
^  the  Northern  mind  is  one  of  hostility  to  slavery.  Those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  it  as  a  sin,  nor  to  meddle 
^with  it  where  it  is  legally  maintained,  are  yet  opposed  to 
it,  as  k  natural  and  political  evil,  which  every  good  man 
should  desire  to  see  extinguished.  They  all  regard  it  as  a 
calamity,  an  affliction,  a  misfortune.  They  regard  it  as  an 
element  of  weakness,  and  as  a  draw-back  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  glory  of  the  country.  They  pity  the  South,  as 
caught  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  which  is  gradually  squeez- 
ing out  her  life.  And,  even  when  they  defend  us  from  the 
reproach  of  sin  in  sustaining  the  relation,  they  make  so 
many  distinctions  between  the  abstract  notion  of  slavery 
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and  the  system  of  our  own  laws,  that  their  defence  would 
hardly  avail  to  save  us,  if  there  were  any  power  competent 
to  hang  and  quarter  us.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  mis- 
represent the  general  tone  of  J!^orthern  sentiment.  It  is 
one  of  hostility  to  slavery — it  is  one  which,  while  it  might 
not  be  willing  to  break  faith,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Consti- 
tion,  is  utterly  and  absolutely  opposed  to  any  further  exten- 
sion of  the  system. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  opinions  of  the 
North,  considered  simply  as  their  opinions.  They  have  a 
right,  so  far  as  human  authority  is  concerned,  to  think  as 
they  please.  The  South  has  never  asked  them  to  approve 
of  slavery,  or  to  change  their  own  institutions  and  to  intro- 
duce it  among  themselves.  The  South  has  been  willing  to 
accord  to  them  the  most  perfect  and  unrestricted  right  of 
private  judgment. 

(4.)  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  we  do  complain  of,  and 
what  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of,  ^s  that  they  should  not 
be  content  with  thinking  their  own  thoughts  themselves, 
but  should  undertake  to  make  the  Government  think  them  - 
likewise.  "We  of  the  South  have,  also,  certain  thoughts 
concerning  slavery,  and  we  can  not  understand  upon  what 
principle  the  thinking  of  the  South  is  totally  excluded,  and 
the  thinking  of  the  North  made  supreme.  The  Government 
is  as  much  ours  as  theirs,  and  we  can  not  see  why,  in  a 
matter  that  vitally  concerns  ourselves,  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  do  no  effective  thinking  at  all.  This  is  the  grievance. 
The  Government  is  made  to  take  the  type  of  Northern 
sentiment — it  is  animated,  in  its  relations  to  slavery,  by  the 
Northern  mind,  and  the  South,  henceforward,  is  no  longer 
of  the  Government,  but  only  under  the  Government.  The 
extension  of  slavery,  in  obedience  to  Northern  prejudice,  is 
to  be  for  ever  arrested.  Congress  is  to  treat  it  as  an  evil, 
an  element  of  political  weakness,  and  to  restrain  its  influ- 
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ence  within  tlie  limits  which  now  circumscribe  it.  All  this 
because  the  North  thinks  so ;  while  the  South,  an  equal  party 
to  the  Government,  has  quite  other  thoughts.  And  when 
we  indignantly  complain  of  this  absolute  suppression  of  all 
right  to  think  in  and  through  our  own  Government,  upon 
a  subject  that  involves  our  homes  and  our  firesides,  we  are 
coolly  reminded,  that,  as  long  as  Congress  does  not  usurp 
the  rights  of  our  own  Legislatures,  and  abolish  slavery  on 
our  own  soil,  nor  harbor  our  fugitives  when  they  attempt 
to  escape  from  us,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
indulgence  accorded  to  us.  The  right  to  breathe  is  as  much 
as  we  should  venture  to  claim.  You  may  exist,  says  free- 
soilism,  as  States,  and  manage  your  slaves  at  home — we  will 
not  abrogate  your  sovereignty.  Your  runaways  we  do  not 
want,  and  we  may  occasionally  send  them  back  to  you. 
But  if  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard  at  Washing- 
ton upon  this  great  subject,  it  is  time  that  your  presumption 
'  should  be  rebuked.  The  North  is  the  thinking  power — the 
soul  of  the  Government.  The  life  of  the  Government  is 
Northern — not  Southern ;  the  type  to  be  impressed  upon 
all  future  States  is  Northern — not  Southern.  The  North 
becomes  the-  United  States,  and  the  South  a  subject 
j)rovince. 

Now,  we  say  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  borne. 
A  free  people  can  never  consent  to  their  own  degradation. 
We  say  boldly,  that  the  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
adopt  Northern  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  slavery  than 
those  of  the  South.  It  has  no  more  right  to  presume  that 
they  are  true.  It  has  no  right  to  arbitrate  between  them. 
It  must  treat  them  both  with  equal  respect,  and  give  them' 
an  equal  chance.  Upon  no  other  footing  can  the  South,  with 
honor,  remain  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  for  a 
moment,  that  fifteen  sovereign  States,  embodying,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  as  much  intelligence,  virtue, 
public  spirit  and  patriotism,  as  any  other  people  upon  the 
globe,  should  be  quietly  reduced  to  zero,  in  a  Government 
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wliich  they  framed  for  their  own  protection  !  We  put  the 
question  again  to  the  N'orth :  If  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
it  was  .your  thoughts,  your  life,  your  institutions,  that  the 
Government  was  henceforward  to  discountenance  ;  if  non- 
slaveholding  was  hereafter  to  be  prohibited  in  every  terri- 
tory, and  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  shaped  by 
the  principle  that  slavery  is  a  blessing,  would  you  endure 
it?  Would  not  your  blood  boil,  and  would  you  not  call 
upon  your  hungry  millions  to  come  to  the  rescue  ?  And 
yet,  this  is  precisely  what  you  have  done  to  us,  and  think 
we  ought  not  to  resist.  You  have  made  us  ciphers,  and 
are  utterly  amazed  that  we  should  claim  to  be  any  thing. 

But,  apart  from  the  degradation  which  it  inflicts  upon 
the  South,  it  may  be  asked,  what  real  injury  will  result 
from  putting  the  Government  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
slavery  ? 

The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  certainly  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  system.  You  may  destroy  the  oak 
as  effectually  by  gir.dling  it  as  by  cutting  it  down.  The 
Korth  are  well  assured  that  if  they  can  circumscribe  the 
area  of  slavery,  if  they  can  surround  it  with  a  circle  of  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  prevent  it  from  expanding,  nothing 
more  is  required  to  secure  its  ultimate  abolition.  "  Like 
the  scorpion  girt  by  fire,"  it  will  plunge  its  fangs  into  its 
own  body,  and  perish.  If,  therefore,  the  South  is  not  pre- 
pared to  see  her  institutions  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
wither  and  decay  under  these  hostile  influences,  if  she 
means  to  cherish  and  protect  them,  it  is  her  bounden  duty 
to  resist  the  revolution  which  threatens  them  with  ruin. 
The  triumph  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged 
to  carry  out,  is  the  death-knell  of  slavery. 

In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  the  Northern  mind  which 
has  produced  this  revolution  can  not  be  expected  to  remain 
content  with  its  present  victory.  It  will  hasten  to  other 
triumphs.  The  same  spirit  which  has  prevaricated  with  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  resorted  to  ex- 
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pedients  to  evade  tlie  most  sacred  obligations,  will  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  change  the  Constitution  when  it  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  the  power.  It  will  only  he  consis- 
tency to  harmonize  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Government 
with  its  chosen  policy,  the  real  workings  of  its  life.  The 
same  hostility  to  slavery  which  a  numerical  majority  has 
impressed  upon  the  Federal  Legislature,  it  will  not  scruple 
*•  to  impress  upon  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  the  South 
could  be  induced  to  submit  to  Lincoln,  the  time,  we'  con- 
fidently predict,  will  come  when  all  grounds  of  controversy 
will  be  removed  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  by  expunging 
the  provision  under  which  they  are  claimed.  The  principle 
is  at  work  and  enthroned  in  power,  whose  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  secure  this  result.  Let  us  crush  the  serpent  in 
the  Qgg. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  more 
nor  less  is  at  stake  in  this  controversy  than  the  very  life  of  the 
South.  The  real  question  is,  whether  she  shall  be  politically 
annihilated.  We  are  not  struggling  for  fleeting  and  tempo- 
rary interests.  We  are  struggling  for  our  very  being.  And 
none  know  better  than  the  liepublican  party  itself,  that  if 
we  submit  to  their  new  type  of  Government,  our  fate  as 
slaveholding  is  for  ever  sealed.  They  have  already  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  consummation.  They  boast 
that  they  have  laid  a  mine  which  must  ultimately  explode 
in  our  utter  ruin.  They  are  singing  songs  of  victory  in 
?,dvance,  and  are  confidently  anticipating  the  auspicious 
hour  when  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to 
the  field  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  said  is  briefly  this :  We  have 
i  shown  that  the  Constitutional  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  slavery  is  one  of  absolute  neutrality  or  indiiFerence 
in  relation  to  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  subject. 
We  have  shown,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  hereafter  to 
take  an  attitude  of  hostility ;  that  it  is  to  represent  the 
opinions  and  feelings  exclusively  of  the  North ;  that  it  is  to 
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become  the  Government  of  one  section  over  another ;  and 
that  the  South,  as  South,  is  to  sustain  no  other  relation  to 
it  but  the  duty  of  obedience.. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  radical  revolution.  It  makes 
a  new  Government — it  proposes  new  and  extraordinary 
terms  of  union.  The  old  Government  is  as  completely 
abolished  as  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  met 
in  Convention  and  repealed  the  Constitution.  It  is  friv- 
olous to  tell  us  that  the  change  has  been  made  through 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  to  add  insult  to 
injury.  What  signify  fortns,  when  the  substance  is 
gone  ?  Of  what  value  is  the  shell,  when  the  kernel  is  ex- 
tracted ?  Rights  are  things^  and  not  words ;  and  when  the 
things  are  taken  from  us,  it  is  no  time  to  be  nibbling  at 
phrases.  If  a  witness  under  oath  designedly  gives  testi- 
mony, which,  though  literally  true,  conveys  a  false  impres- 
sion, is  he  not  guilty  of  perjury?  Is  not  his  truth  a  lie? 
Temures  kept  the  letter  of  his  promise  to  the  garrison  of 
Sebastia,  that  if  they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be 
shed,  but  did  that  save  him  from  the  scandal  of  treachery 
in  burying  them  alive  ?  No  man  objects  to  the  legality  of 
the  process  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  The  objection  is  to 
the  legality  of  that  to  which  he  is  elected.  He  has  been 
chosen,  not  to  administer,  but  to  revolutionize,  the  Govern- 
ment. The  very  moment  he  goes  into  office,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  touching  the  great  question 
between  North  and  South,  is  dead.  The  okth  which  makes 
him  President,  makes  a  new  Union.  The  import  of  seces- 
sion is  simply  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  be 
parties  to  any  such  Union.  She  has  not  renounced,  and  if 
it  had  been  permitted  to  stand,  she  never  would  have 
renounced,  the  Constitution  which  our  fathers  framed.  She 
would  have  stood  by  it  for  ever.  But,  as  the  North  have 
substantially  abolished  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their 
numbers,  have  substituted  another  in  its  place,  which  dooms 
the  South  to  perdition,  surely  she  has  a  right  to  say  she 
will  enter  into  no   such   conspiracy.     The  Government 
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to  which  she  consented  was  a  Government  under  which 
she  might  hope  to  Uve.  The  new  one  presented  in  its  place 
is  one  under  which  she  can  only  die.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  question  either 
the  righteousness  or  the  necessity  of  secession.  The  South 
is  shut  up  to  the  duty  of  rejecting  these  new  terms  of  Union. 
No  people  on  earth,  without  judicial  infatuation,  can  or- 
ganize a  Government  to  destroy  them.  It  is  too  much  ta 
ask  a  man  to  sign  his  own  death-warrant. 

II.  We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  policy  of  the^ 
slaveholding  States  in  the  present  emergency. 

We  know  it  to  he  the  fixed  determination  of  them  all  not 
to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  which  have  brought  Mr.  Lin- 
coln into  power.  Several  of  them,  however,  have  hesitated — 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  the  South  in 
maintaining  her  faith — whether  the  mere  fact  of  his  elec- 
tion, apart  from  any  overt  act  of  the  Government,*"is  itself  a 
casus  belli,  and  a  sufiicient  reason  for  extreme  measures  „of 
resistance.  These  States  have,  also,  clung  to  the  hope  that 
there  would  yet  be  a  returning  sense  of  justice  at  the  I^'orth^ 
which  shall  give  them  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  rights,  and  restore  peace  without  the 
necessity  of  schism.  We  respect  the  motives  which  have 
produced  this  hesitation.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  any 
taunting  reflections  upon  the  courage,  magnanimity,  public 
spirit  or  patriotism  of  such  a  Commonwealth  as  Virginia. 
The  mother  of  Washington  is  not  to  be  insulted,  if,  like  her 
great  hero,  she  takes  counsel  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
We  honor,  too,  the  sentiment  which  makes  it  hard  to  give 
up  the  Union.  It  was  a  painful  struggle  to  ourselves ;  the 
most  painful  struggle  of  our  lives.  There  were  precious 
memories  and  hallowed  associations,  connected  with  a  glo- 
rious history,  to  which  the  heart  can  not  bid  farewell  with- 
out a  pang.  Few  men,  in  all  the  South,  brought  them- 
selves to  pronounce  the  word  Disunion,  without  sadness  of 
heart.     Some  States  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pronounce  it/ 
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But  the  tendency  of  events  is  irresistible.  It  is  becoming 
every  day  clearer,  that  the  people  of  the  ITorth  hate  slavery^ 
more  than  they  love  the  Union,  and  they  are  developing 
this  spirit  in  a  form  w^hich  must  soon  bring  every  slave- 
holding  State  within  the  ranks  of  secession.  The  evil  day 
may  be  put  oiF,  but  it  must  come.  The  country  must  be 
divided  into  two  people,  and  the  point  which  we  wish  now 
to  press  upon  the  wholg  South  is,  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring, at  once,  for  this  consummation. 

The  slaveholding  interest  is  oAe,  and  it  seems  to  us  clear 
that  the  slaveholding  States  ought  speedily  to  be  organized 
under  one  general  Government.  United,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  world.  They 
have  the  territory,  the  resources,  the  population,  the  public 
spirit,  the  institutions,  which,  under  a  genial  and  fostering 
Constitution,  would  soon  enable  them  to  become  one  of  the 
first  people  upon  the  globe.  And  if  the  North  shall  have 
wisdom  to  see  her  true  policy,  two  Governments  upon  this 
continent  may  work  out  the  problem  of  human  liberty 
more  successfully  than  one.  Let  the  two  people  maintain 
the  closest  aUiance  for  defence  against  a  foreign  foe,  or,  at 
least,  let  them  be  agreed  that  no  European  power  shall  ever 
set  foot  on  American  soil,  and  that  no  type  of  government 
but  the  republican  shall  ever  be  tolerated  here,  and  what 
is  to  hinder  the  fullest  and  freest  developement  of  our  noble 
institutions.  The  separation  changes  nothing  but  the  v 
external  relations  of  the  two  sections.  Such  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  is  not  like  the  revolution  of  a  State, 
where  the  internal  system  of  government  is  subverted, 
where  laws  are  suspended,  and  where  anarchy  reigns.  The 
country  might  divide  into  two  great  nations  to-morrow,  - 
without  a  jostle  or  a  jar;  the  Government  of  each  State 
might  go  on  as  regularly  as  before,  the  law  be  as  supreme, 
and  order  as  perfect,  if  the  passions  of  the  people  could  be 
kept  from  getting  the  better  of  their  judgments.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  form  of  our  Confederacy,  that  a 
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radical  revolution  can  take  place  without  confusion,  and 
without  anarchy.*-  Every  State  has  a  perfect  internal  system 
at  work  already,  and  that  undergoes  no  change,  except  in 
adjusting  it  to  its  altered  external  relations.  Kow,  given 
this  system  of  States,  with  every  element  of  a  perfect  Gov- 
ernment in  full  aud  undisturbed  operation,  what  is  there  in 
the  circumstance  of  one  Confederacy  of  divided  interests,  that 
shall  secure  a  freer  and  safer  developement  than  two  Con- 
federacies, each  representing  an  undivided  interest?  Are 
not  two  homogeneous  Unions  stronger  than  one  that  is 
heterogeneous?  Should  not  the  life  of  a  Government 
be  one  ?  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  any  thing  will  be 
lost  to  freedom  by  the  union  of  the  South  under  a  separate 
Government.  She  will  carry  into  it  every  institution 
that  she  had  before — her  State  Constitutions,  her  Legis- 
latures, her  Courts  of  Justice,  her  halls  of  learning — 
every  thing  that  she  now  possesses.  She  will  put  these 
precious  interests  under  a  Government  embodying  every 
principle  which  gave  value  to  the  old  one,  and  amply 
adequate  to  protect  them.  Whatwill  she  lose  of  real  free- 
dom ?  We  confess  that  we  can  not  understand  the  decla- 
mation, that  with  the  American  Union,  American  institu- 
tions are  gone.  Each  section  of  the  Union  will  preserve 
them  and  cherish  them.  Every  principle  that  has  ever 
made  us  glorious,  and  made  our  Government  a  wonder, 
will  abide  with  us.  The  sections,  separately,  will  not  be  as 
formidable  to  foreign  powers  as  before.  That  is  all.  But 
each  section  will  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself,  and 
both  together  can  save  this  continent  for  republicanism 
for  ever. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  both  Governments  will  be  purer, 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  rivalry,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  extent  of  their  patronage.  They  will  both  cherish 
intensely  the  American  feeling,  both  maintain  the  pride  of 
American  chai*acter,  and  both  try  to  make  their  Govern- 
ments at  home  what  they  would  desire  to  have  them  appear 
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to  be  abroad.  Once  take  away  all  pretext  for  meddling 
with  one  another's  peculiar  interests,  and  we  do  not  see  but 
that  the  magnificent  visions  of  glory,  which  our  imagina- 
tions have  delighted  to  picture  as  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-  > 
Saxon  race  on  this  North  American  continent,  may  yet  be 
fully  realized.  They  never  can  be,  if  we  continue  together, 
to  bite  and  devour  one  another. 

But,  whether  it  be  for  weal  or  woe,  the  South  has  no  elec- 
tion. She  is  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  only  question  is, 
will  she  take  care  of  herself  in  time  ?  The  sooner  she  can 
organize  a  general  Government,  the  better.  That  will  be 
a  centre  of  unity,  and,  once  combined,  we  are  safe. 

We  can  not  close  without  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
people  of  the  North  as  to  the  policy  which  it  becomes  them 
to  pursue.  The  whole  question  of  peace  or  war  is  in  their 
hands.  The  South  is  simply  standing  on  the  defensive,  ^ 
and  has  no  notion  of  abandoning  that  attitude.  Let  the 
Northern  people,  then,  seriously  consider,  and  consider  in 
the  fear  of  God,  how,  under  present  circumstances,  they  ^ 
can  best  conserve  those  great  interests  of  freedom,  of 
religion,  and  of  order,  which  are  equally  dear  to  'us  both, 
and  which  they  can  fearfully  jeopard.  If  their  counsels 
incline  to  peace,  the  most  friendly  relations  can  speedily  be 
restored,  and  the  most  favorable  treaties  entered  into.  We 
should  feel  ourselves  the  joint  possessors  of  the  continent, 
and  should  be  drawn  together  by  ties  which  unite  no  other 
people.  We  could,  indeed,  realize  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Union,  without  any  of  its  inconveniences.  The  cause 
of  human  liberty  would  not  even  be  retarded,  if  the  North 
can  rise  to  a  level  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  thoughts  incline  to  war,  we 
solemnly  ask  them  what  they  expect  to  gain  ?  What 
interest  will  be  promoted  ?  What  end,  worthy  of  a  great 
people,  will  they  be  able  to  secure  ?  They  may  gratify  their 
bad  passions,  they  may  try  to  reek  their  rese.ntment  upon 
the  seceding  States,  and  they  may  inflict  a  large  amount  of 
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injury,  disaster  and  suffering.  But  what  have  they  gained? 
Shall  a  free  people  be  governed  by  their  passions  ?  Sup- 
pose they  should  conquer  us,  what  will  they  do  with  us  ? 
Ho#  will  they  hold  us  in  subjection?  How  many  gar- 
risons, and  how  many  men,  and  how  much  treasure,  will 
it  take  to  keep  the  South  in  order  as  a  conquered  province  ? 
and  where  are  these  resources  to  come  from  ?  After  they 
have  subdued  us,  the  hardest  part  of  their  task  will  remain. 
They  will  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears. 

But,  upon  what  grounds  do  they  hope  to  conquer  us  ? 
They  know  us  well — they  know  our  numbers — they  know 
our  spirit,  and  they  know  the  value  which  we  set  upon  our 
homes  and  firesides.  We  have  fought  for  the  glory  of  the 
Union,  and  the  world  admired  us,  but  it  was  not  such  fighting 
as  we  shall  do  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  sacred 
honor.  The  very  women  of  the  South,  like  the  Spartan 
matrons,  will  take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  our  boys 
at  school  will  go  to  the  field  in  all  the  determination  of 
disciplined  valor.  Conquered  we  can  never  be.  It  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  it ;  and  after  years  of  blood  and 
\ slaughter,  the  parties  would  be  just  where  they  began, 
/except  that  they  would  have  learned  to  hate  one  another 
with  an  intensity  of  hatred  equalled  only  in  hell.  Freedom 
would  suffer,  religion  would  sufi'er,  learning  would  sufier, 
every  human  interest  would  suffer,  from  such  a  war.  But 
upon  whose  head  would  fall  the  responsibility  ?  There  can 
^  be  but  one  answer.  We  solemnly  believe  that  the  South 
will  be  guiltless  before  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.     She  has  stood  in  her  lot,  and  resisted  aggression. 

If  the  North  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  present 
calling,  this  country  would  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle 
of  unparalleled  grandeur.  It  would  show  how  deeply 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  influence  of  religion  are  rooted 
in  our  people,  when  a  great  empire  can  be  divided  without 
confusion,  war,  or  disorder.  Two  great  people  united 
under  one  government  difler  upon  a  question  of  vital  im- 
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portance  to  one.     Neither  can  conscientiously  give  way. 
In  the  mWnanimity  of  their  souls,  they  say,  let  there  be 
no  strife  petween  us,  for  we  are  brethren.     The  land  is  • 
broad  enough  for  us  both.     Let  us  part  in  peace,  let  us  - 
divide  our  common  inheritance,  adjust  our  common  obli- 
gations, and,  preserving,  as  a  sacred  treasure,  our  com- 
mon principles,  let  each  set  up  for  himself,  and  let  the  \ 
Lord  bless  us  both.    A  course  like  this,  heroic,  sublime, 
glorious,  would  be  something  altogether  unexampled  m 
the  history  of  the  world.     It  would  be  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  nations.     It  would  do  more  to  com- 
mand for  American  institutions  the  homage  and  respect  of 
mankind,  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Republic. 
It  would  be  a  victory  more  august  and  imposing  than  any 
which  can  be  achieved  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
shock  of  battle. 

Peace  is  the  policy  of  both  North  and  South.  Let  peace 
prevail,  and  nothing  really  valuable  is  lost.  To  save  the 
Union  is  impossible.  The  thing  for  Christian  men .  and  \ 
patriots  to  aim  at  now,  is  to  save  the  country  from  war.  ' 
That  will  be  a  scourge  and  a  curse.  But  the  South  will 
emerge  from  it  free  as  she  was  before.  She  is  the  invaded 
party,  and  her  institutions  are  likely  to  gain  strength  from 
the  conflict.  Can  the  North,  as  the  invading  party,  be 
assured  that  she  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
despot  ?  The  whole  question  is  with  her,  and  we  calmly 
await  her  decision.  We  prefer  peace — but  if  war  must 
come,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  God  of  battles.  "We  lament  the  wide-spread  mischief 
it  will  do,  the  arrest  it  will  put  upon  every  holy  enterprise 
of  the  Church,  and  upon  all  the  interests  of  life ;  but  the 
South  can  boldly  say  to  the  bleeding,  distracted  country, 


"Shake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me; 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

J^OTICES  OP  RECENT  PUBLICATION'S. 

1.  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Dr.  A. 
Tholuck.  Translated  from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  R.  Lundin  Brown,  M.  A.  Philadel- 
phia :  Smith  &  English.     1860  ;  pp.  443,  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  elaborate  commentary  which 
has  been  some  years  before  the  public,  and  was  designed 
by  the  author  to  be  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  possible. 
Much  extraneous  matter  has  been  throv/n  out,  and  much 
that  is  new  inserted,  in  the  present  edition.  It  is  rich  in 
its  literature,  not  open  to  objection  like  the  more  doctrinal 
commentaries  of  this  learned  scholar,  and  will  abundantly 
reward  an  attentive  perusal. 


2.  Studies  in  Animal  Life.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  au- 
thor of  "Life  of  Goothe,"  etc.  l^ew  York:  Harper  & 
Brotliers.     1860  ;  pp.  146, 12mo. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  volume  seems  to  be  to  rescue  "the 
studies  of  the  minuter  and  obscurer  forms  of  life,  which 
seldom  attract  attention,"  from  the  indifference  and  con- 
tempt with  which  they  are  often  regarded.  The  author 
presents  numerous  examples,  well  fitted  to  excite  a  general 
desire  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
own  favorite  objects  of  study.  The  style  is  familiar  and 
gossiping,  evincing  at  times  the  influence  of  a  misty  senti- 
mentalism,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  in  an  ardent 
admirer  and  biographer  of  Goethe.     The  reader  will  find 
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numerous  episodes  upon  the  classification  of  animals,  the 
origin  and  fixity  of  species,  the  life  of  Cuvier,  etc.,  besides 
that  which  pertains  directly  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  book. 


Among  the  more  recent  publications  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  are  the  following : 

S.  Work  and  Conflict ;  or,  the  Divine  Life  in  its  Progress,  A 
Book  of  Facts  and  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ken- 
nedy, M.  A.,  F.  E.  G.  S.  Revised  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Board.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion,    pp.  396,  12mo. 

The  subject  is  one  of  acknowledged  importance,  the  style 
of  the  author  is  smooth  and  lively,  the  illustrations  from 
the  lives  of  eminent  Christians  well  selected,  and  handled 
with  discrimination  and  judgment. 

4.  The  Rock  of  Ages,  or  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  One  Eter- 
nal Godhead  of  The  Father,  and  of  The  Son,  and  of  The 
Holy  Ghost.  By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.  A., 
Incumbent  of  Christ's  Church,  Hamstead.  A  new  and 
revised  edition.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  pp.  182,  8vo. 

An  excellent  edition  of  a  book  which  sets  forth  the  Scrip- 
tural proof  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead 
clearly,  in  the  language  of  affectionate  regard  towards  those 
who  stumble  at  the  doctrine,  and  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  him  who  reads  it. 

5.  Words  of  Wisdom  illustrated  and  a.pplied.  Being  a  sequel 
to  ^'Little  Words."     pp.  285, 16mo. 

Walter  Stockton,  or  My  Father's  at  the  Helm.  By  E.  Llewel- 
lyn, author  of  "Mary  Humphrey,"  etc.    pp.  230,  16mo. 
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Whispers  from  Dream-Land.  By  Kellie  Graham,  author  of 
"Little  Annie's  Eirst  Thoughts  about  God."  pp.  128, 
l6mo. 

Aunt  Carrie's  Budget  of  Fireside  Stories.  By  Sarah  A.  My- 
ers,   pp.  174,  16mo. 

Grandmama  Wise^  or  Visits  to  Rose  Cottage,     pp.  192, 16ino. 

The  Holy  Child,  or  The  Early  Years  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
By  W.  M.  Blackburn,    pp.  260,  16mo. 

The  Joyful  Sufferer  ;  A  Memorial  of  Mrs.  James  E. -. 

Elsie  Liee,  or  Impatience  Cared.     By  Mary  Grey.     pp.  83. 
Paul  Winsloic,  or  Blessings  in  Disguise,     pp.  107,  16mo. 

The  preceding  are  among  the  latest  additions  by  our 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  to  their  "  Series  for 
Youth."  Our  children  need  not  seek  elsewhere  for  books. 
The  series  is  becoming  more  and  more  extensive,  varied, 
and  interesting  to  the  young. 

6.  Palissy,  the  Huguenot  Potter.  A  Thee  Tale.  By  C.  L. 
Brightwell.  Philadelphia :  Board  of  Publication,  pp. 
169,  12mo. 

Palissy,  the  Potter,  whom  Dr.  Lamartine  calls  "the 
patriarch  of  the  workshop,"  was  an  artisan  of  incom- 
parable skill,  whose  master-pieces  in  the  "fictile  art" 
adorn  the  collections  of  the  Musee  Royale,  the  Louvre  and' 
the  Hotel  de  Cheny ;  a  true  philosopher,  though  untaught 
in  the  Schools ;  a  man  of  acute  and  ready  wit ;  a  Christian 
man  of  smgular  piety,  who  was  not  afraid  to  serve  God 
amid  the  fires  of  bitter  persecution.  He  was  unable,  in 
his  old  age,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Even  the  power  of 
the  king  could  not  protect  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1589.  This  little 
volume  is  a  pleasant  story  of  his  life,  skillfully  compiled 
from  larger  and  more  elaborate  works. 
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7.  The  Church — its  Constitution  and  Government.  By  the 
Rev.  Stuart  Mitchell.  Board  of  Publication,  pp. 
132,  16mo. 

8.  Am  la  Christian  9  And  how  am  I  to  know  it  ?  Board 
of  Publication,     pp.  179. 


9.  The  Life  of  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  of  St.  Petersburg.  By 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Birrell,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Liver- 
pool, with  a  review  of  his  character,  by  Rev.  John 
Angell  James.  American  Tract  Society,  pp.  358, 
16mo. 

10.  The  Young  Hop-Pickers.  By  the  late  Sarah  Maria 
Fry.    American  Tract  Society,     pp.  85,  16mo. 


11.  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  A  Picture  of  Ex- 
ploration. By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Captain  H.  M.  I. 
Army;  Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Gi-eo- 
graphical  Society.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1860;  pp.  572,  8vo. 

Capt.  Burton  penetrated  the  continent  of  Africa  from  a 
point  opposite  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  on  its  eastern  coast, 
to  the  distance4)f  955  miles,  and  explored  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  in  lat.  3°  to  8°  south  of  the  equator.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  this  lake  he  sailed  over.  He  has  described  with  a 
graphic  pen  the  annoyances  he  encountered  from  a  sickly 
climate,  from  selfish,  unscrupulous  chiefs,  and  from  the 
filthy,  thieving,  and  miserable  savages  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  travels.  Like  the  journals  of  other  recent 
travellers  in  Africa,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
ethnography  and  geography  of  a  continent,  concerning  the 
interior  of  which  so  little  is  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
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12.  Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the  Ujpper  and  Lower  Amoor, 
.  and  the  Russian  acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India  and 
China,  with  Adventures,  etc.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkin- 
son, F.  G.  S.,  and  F.  E.  G.  S.  Author  of  "Oriental  and 
"Western  Siberia."  With  a  map  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.    N'ew  York :  Harpers.     1860 ;  pp.  448,  8vo. 

A  description  of  a  vast  tract  of  country,  constituting  the 
valley  of  the  Amoor,  ceded  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  1857.  A  country  of  inexhaustible 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  adding  largel^H^  the  overgrown  power  of  Russia. 


13.  ^' My  Novel."  By  Pisistratus  Caxton:  or  varieties  in 
English  Life.  Library  Edition.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1860;  2  vols.,  pp.  589,  585,  12mo. 

The  readers  of  Blackwood  will  recognize  this  story  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  that  has  beguiled  many  an  hour  with  its 
good  sense,  humor,  and  practical  philosophy.  The  most 
unobjectionable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  writings  of  the  gifted 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 


14.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  A  Sequel  to  "  School  Days 
at  Rugby."  Part  First.  New  York:  Harpers.  1860; 
pp.  360,  12mo. 

The  success  of  ''Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  will  find 
readers  for  this  description  of  the  IJniversity  life  of  the  sons 
of  the  English  gentry ;  a  life  too  often,  if  we  may  judge 
from  this  volume,  of  extravagance,  idleness  and  luxury, 
whose  temptations  some,  endowed  with  a  noble  manliness 
of  character,  and  rightly  principled  by  early  education,  are 
able  to  resist,  but  in  the  midst  of  which,  many  suffer  ship- 
wreck. 
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15.  The  Queens  of  Society.  By  G-race  and  Philip  "Whar- 
ton. Illustrated  by  Charles  Altamont  Doyle  and  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.    New  York:  Harpers.     1860;  pp.488, 

-^  12mo. 

Among  these  Queens  of  wit  and  talent,  are  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  Lady  Morgan,  Madame  Eecamier,  Miss 
Landon,  Madame  DeStael,  and  others,  who  have  been 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Kings. 


16.  The  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court 
and  Town  Life.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  illus- 
trations.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  pp.  241,  12mo. 


17.    Wheat  and   Tares.     New  York:     Harpers,     pp.   280, 
12mo. 


.i 


18.  Our  Year.  A  Child's  Book,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the 
author  of  "John  Halifax,  Grentleman."  Illustrated  by 
Clarence  Dobell.  New  York:  Harpers.  1860;  pp.  29T, 
12mo. 


19.  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Various  Forces  of  Mat- 
ter, and  their  relations  to  each  other.  By  Michael  Faraday, 
D.  C.  L.,  F.  K.  S.,  etc.  Delivered  before  a  Juvenile  au- 
ditory, at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  1859-60.  New  York:  Harper 
«&  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1860;  pp.198,  12mo. 

These  lectures  were  especially  intended  for  young  per- 
sons, as  will  he  seen  from  the  title ;  but  there  are  few  grown- 
up children  who  can  peruse  them  without  decided  interest 
and  advantage.  The  topics,  abstruse  as  they  may  be,  are 
presented  with  charming  simplicity  and  clearness.     The 
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spriglitliness  and  familiar  style  of  the  author  are  retained, 
as  the  lectures  "  are  printed  as  they  were  spoken,  verbatim 
et  literatim." 


20.  The  Five  Senses ;  or,  Gateways  to  Knowledge.  By  Geo. 
Wilson,  M.  D.,  Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1860;  pp.  139,  12nio. 

We  have  here  an  animated  and  striking  description  of 
"  the  five  entrance-ways  of  knowledge,  which  old  John 
Bunyan  quaintly  styles  Eye-gate,  Ear-gate,  ^ose-gate, 
Mouth-gate,  and  Feel-gate."  The  author  looks  at  them 
"  mainly  as  ministers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Intellect;  and 
as  ministers  to  the  gratification  of  the  perception  of  Beauty 
and  its  opposite."  We  cheerfully  commend  the  little  work 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers. 


21.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Educational  Labors  of  Philip 
Lindsley,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. By  LeRoy  J.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  North-West,  author  of  "  Lite- 
rary Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  etc.  Republished  from 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  September. 
1859 ;  pp.  46,  8vo. 

22.  Life  Pictures  from  the  Bible,  or  L [lustrations  of  Scripture 
Character.  ByLERoY  J.  Halsey,  I).  D.,  author  of  "Lite- 
rary Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  etc.  Philadelphia:  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,     pp.  460,  12mo. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  energetic  promoters  of  learning  and  education 
in  the  West,  to  whom  the  city  of  Nashville  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  ^are  greatly  indebted  for  their  institutions  for 
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the  training  of  their  youth.  The  other,  from,  the  same 
accomplished  pen,  portrays  those  characters  held  up  to  our 
view  in  the  Scriptures,  either  as  examples  to  be  imitated, 
or  as  warnings  against  sin.  It  is  a  sequel  to  '*  The  Literary 
Attractions  of  the  Bible."  If  the  one  shows  the  immeas- 
urable difierence  between  it  and  all  other  books  in  the 
department  of  genius  and  taste,  this,  in  like  manner,  shows 
it  in  the  department  of  morals.  The  express  object  of  the 
volume  is  to  commend  the  Bible  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  to  our  youth  themselves. 


23.  The  Beautiful  City,  and  the  King  of  Glory.  By  Wood- 
bury Davis.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1860 ; 
pp.  255,  12mo.,  price  75  cts. 

The  topics  this  volume  presents  were  arranged  as  a  series 
of  studies  for  a  Bible  Class  under  the  author's  care.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  premillenial  advent  and  personal  reign 
of  Christ  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  is  the  one 
adopted  and  set  forth. 


24.    Analysis   of  the    Cartoons   of  Itaphael.     !N"ew  York: 
Charles  B.  I^orton.     1860 ;  pp.  141,  16mo. 

A  description  of  these  celebrated  paintings.  The  sub- 
jects are :  I.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  11.  The  charge 
to  Peter.  III.  The  death  of  Ananias.  lY.  Elymas,  the 
Sorcerer,  Struck  with  Blindness.  Y.  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  YI.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
Yn.  The  Beautiful  Gate  to  the  Temple. 

The  object  of  the  above  volume  is  to  direct  attention  to 
these  famous  works  of  a  great  painter,  line  engravings 
of  which  will  be  furnished  at  reduced  prices,  by  Charles  B. 
32 
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I^orton,  Imng  Buildings,  N"ew  York.  The  volume 
reached  us  after  our  last  issue,  or  it  would  have  been 
noticed  earlier.  The  favorable  time  for  subscription 
may  now  have  passed. 


25.  First  Report  of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  of  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Agricultural  Resources  of  Georgia.  By  Joseph 
Jones,  M.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  Cotton  Planters'  Conven- 
tion, and  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta.  Augusta,  Ga. :  Steam 
Press  of  Chronicle  &  Sentinel.     1860 ;  pp.  319,  8vo. 

26.  Agricultural  Resources  of  Georgia.  Address  before  the 
Cotton  Planters'  Convention  of  Georgia,  at  Macon,  Dec.  13, 
1860.     By  the  Same.    pp.  13,  8vo. 

Of  the  great  industry,  zeal  and  devotedness  to  his  favorite 
pursuits,  and  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his  native  State, 
these  pages  of  Dr.  Jones  are  abundant  evidence.  To  speak 
with  authority  of  the  many  matters  embraced  in  them, 
especially  of  the  analysis  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  requires- 
more  practical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  than  we 
possess. 


\ 


27.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman^  Major  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  A.,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  By 
J.  F.  H.  Claiborne.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  1860 ;  pp.  400, 
392, 12mo. 

A  Southern  book,  though  published  at  the  N"orth,  about 
a'  Southern  man,  though  born  at  the  ^orth.  Gen.  Quitman 
was  a  man  to  inspire  universal  respect.  He  had  ours  in  a 
large  degree.    We  recommend  the  book  to  our  r6kders. 
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28.  Odd  People,  being  a  popular  description  of  Singular  Paces 
of  Man.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  author  of  the  "Desert 
Home,"  the  "Bush Boys,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  N"ew 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  1860 ;  pp. 
445,  16mo. 

This  is  one  of  Capt.  Reid's  books.  Having  said  this,  we 
need  add  no  more.  The  boys  are  his  patrons.  They  do 
not  care  for  any  body's  criticisms  on  their  favorite  author. 


■^i»*«» 


ARTICLE   VIII. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS. 

I.  Princeton  Review,  October,  1860 ;  Edited  by  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D. 
Article  I.  The  Logical  Relations  of  Religion  and  Natural  Science.  II. 
The  Law  of  Spiritual  Orowth,  III.  Horace  Binney's  Pamphlets.  IV. 
Reason  and  Faith.  V.  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Papacy.  VI.  Theory  of 
the  Eldership    (concluded).     Short  Notices. 

II.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Religion  of  Geology. 
II.  The  Aborigines  of  India.  III.  The  Resurrection  and  its  Con- 
comitants, by  Rev.  E.  Russell,  D.  D.,  East  Randolph.  IV.  Did  the 
Ancient  Hebrews  Believe  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ?  by  Rev.  S. 
Tuska.  V.  Comparative  Phonology ;  or,  the  Phonetic  System  of  the 
Indo-European  Languages,  by  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
VI.  A  Journey  to  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D,  D., 
Professor  at  Newton. 

III.  Presbyterian  (Quarterly  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Arabs. 
II.  Russia — Second  Article.  III.  Schleiermacher,  (translated  from  the 
German  of  Professor  Biaur,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken.)  IV.  Duties 
of  our  Laymen.  V.  The  New  Rule  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  VI.  The  Fathers  of  the  Harrisburg  Presbytery.  Theological 
and  Literary  Intelligence. 

IV.  United  Presbyterian  (Quarterly  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  The 
Hebrew  Servant,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge,  D.  D.  II.  The  Bible  and 
the  School,  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace,  D.  D.  III.  The  Eighth  Psalm,  by 
Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.  IV.  Church  and  State,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
SprouU,  D.  D.  V.  Niagara  Falls — Its  Relation  to  Chronology,  by  Pro- 
fessor Christy.  VI.  The  Recent  Syrian  Massacres,  by  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Browne,  A.  M,  VII.  Tractarianism  Traced  to  Its  Sources,  by  Rev. 
James  Harper,  A.  M.  VIII.  Examination  of  2d  Thess.  iii.  6-14,  and 
1st  Cor.  v.  9-11,  by  Rev.  David  Macdill,  D.  D.  IX.  The  First  Assem- 
bly.    X.  Short  Notices. 
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V.  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  October,  1860  ;  Edited  by  David  N". 
Lord.  Article  I.  Kawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Scripture  Kecords.  II.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  on  Matthew  xxiv.  III. 
Memorial  of  Rev.  John  Richards,  D.  D.  IV.  The  Fiji  Mission.  V. 
The  Revelation,  Daniel  ii.,  respecting  the  Four  Great  Empires.  YI. 
Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figures  in  Isaiah,  Chapters  Iviii.  lix. 
and  Ix.     VII.  Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

VI.  New  Englander,  November,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Divine  Humaiaity 
of  Christ.  II.  Frederick  Perthes.  III.  Agriculture  as  a  Profession ; 
or  Hints  about  Farming.  IV.  Modern  Warfare ;  Its  Science  and  Art. 
V.  Dr.  Alexander's  Letters.  VI.  Primitive  Evangelization  and  its 
Lessons.  VII.  The  General  Assembly  and  Cooperation.  VIII.  The 
Home  Heathen,  and  How  to  reach  them.  IX.  Palfrey's  History  of  New 
England.     X.  Notices  of  Books, — over  eighty  in  number. 

VII.  Evangelical  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Christian  Liberty. 
II.  Testimony  of  Jesus  as  to  His  Possession  and  Exercise  of  Miraculous 
Power.  III.  A  Call  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  IV.  The  Pleasures  of 
Taste.  V.  Baccalaureate  Address.  VI.  Baptismal  Hymns.  VII.  The 
New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth.  VIII.  Opening  Address  before  a 
Christian  Association.  IX.  The  Evangelical  Mass  and  Romish  Mass. 
X.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

VIII.  Mercersburg  Revieio,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  The  Fall  and  the 
Natural  "World,  by  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  II. 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  the  Sanctuary.  III.  Memoir  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Alexander,  by  Prof.  Edwin  Emerson,  Troy,  N.  Y.  IV.  Unlettered 
Learning,  or  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Things,  by  Wilberforce  Nevin,  A. 
M.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  V.  The  Literature  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
by  the  Rev,  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI.  The  Prospects  of 
Cl^ristianity  in  Africa.     VII.  Recent  Publications. 

llLr/  Southern  Baptist  Review,  December,  1860.  Article  I.  Review  of  Ab- 
bey''^ Baptismal  Demonstrations.  II.  The  Second  Advent  of  Christ :  Is 
it  Premillennial.  III.  The  Natural  History  of  Presbyterian  Defec- 
tions from  Evangelical  Truth.  IV.  Fuller's  Sermons.  V.  Baptism  for 
Remission  of  Sins.  VI.  The  Second  Duty  of  a  Believer  in  Christ.  VII. 
The  Ordinances.  Eclectic  Department — Exegesis  of  Romans  vii.  17-25. 
Notices  of  New  Publications. 

X.  Ch7'istia.n  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Are  our  Necessary  Con- 
ceptions of  God  Reliable  ?  II.  Notes  on  the  Mystics.  III.  On  Preach- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment.  IV.  Godwin's  History  of 
France.  V.  Art  Education.  VI.  Missionary  Attempts  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Japan.     VII.   Rational  Cosmology.     VIII.   Notices  of  Books. 

XI.  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Moral  Charac- 
ter— Its  Origin  and  Diflerence,  by  Rev.  A.  N.  McConoughey,  Ellington, 
N.  Y.  II.  The  Position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  American  Slavery,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Woodmar,  Racine,  Wis.  III. 
An  Eflective  Ministry,  by  Rev.  D.  Mott.  Lowell,  Mass.  IV.  Christian 
Missions  and  Civilization,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  Prairie  City,  111.  V. 
^sthetical  Culture,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Bowen,  Blackstone,  Mass.  VI. 
Regeneration,  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Ball,  Whitestown,  N.  Y^  VII.  The  Book 
of  Job,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Hayes,  Olneyville,  R.  I.  VIII.  Contemporary 
Literature. 

XII.  (Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  October 
1860.  Article  I.  Milton  and  his  Recent  Critics,  by  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D. 
D.  II.  Introduction  of  Children  into  the  Church.  III.  Wordsworth, 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark.  IV.  Dr.  Alexander's  Theory  of  Moral  Agency. 
V.  The  Greek  Tragic  Drama.  VI.  Southern  Standard  of  Education. 
VII.  Job's  War-Horse,  by  L.  P.  Olds.  VIII.  Brief  Reviews.  IX. 
Notes  and  Correspondence. 
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XIII.  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  John  Eus-. 
kin,  by  Kev.  Gilbert  Haven,  Cambridge,  Mass.  II.  The  Florida  Maroons, 
by  S.  G.  Arnold,  Newark,  Ohio,  III.  Party  Politics,  by  Rev.  J.  Town- 
ley  Crane,  D.  D.,  Haverstraw,  New  York.  lY.  Early  Methodism 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Grenesee  Conference,  by  Rev.  Zachariah 
Paddock,  D.  D.,  Binghamton.  V.  Vittoria  Colonna,  by  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Olin,  New  York.  VI.  Wesley  as  a  Man  of  Literature,  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Playter,  Frankford,  C  W.  VII.  Exposition  of  the  8th  Psalm,  by  Rev. 
Stephen  M.  Vail,  D.  D.,  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.  VIII.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brisbane,  Wilmington,  Del.  IX. 
Wesleyanism  and  Taylorism — Reply  to  the  New  Englander.  X.  Re- 
ligious Intelligence.  XI.  Literary  Intelligence.  XII.  Synopsis  of  the 
Quarterlies.     XIII.  Quarterly  Book-Table. 

XIV.  DeBow's  Review,  November,  1860.  Article  I.  The  South's  Power 
of  Self-Protection.     II.  Small  Nations,  by  Geo.   Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia. 

III.  Fidelity  of  Slaves,  by  J.  L.  Reynolds,  of  South  Carolina.  IV. 
Catholicism,  by  Americus  Featherstone,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana.  V.  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  the  "Inner  Light,"  by  Geo.  Fitzhugh,  of  Va.  VI.  Coun- 
try Life.  VII.  "The  Three  Clerks."  VI^II.  Southern  Patronage  to 
Southern  Imports  and  Domestic  Industry,  by  Wm.  Gregg,  of  South 
Carolina.  IX.  Rights  and  Dignity  of  Minorities,  by  Python.  X.  Af- 
rican Colonization  Unveiled,  by  Edmund  RuflSn,  of  Virginia.  XI. 
Mountain  Scenery  of  North  Carolina.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Commerce.     Editorial  Notes  and  Miscellany. 

XV.  Home  Circle,  December,  1860.  L.  D.  Huston,  Editor.  Nashville, 
Tenn. :  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House.  General  Articles.  Po- 
etry.    Editorial  Department.  •.       ♦' 

XVI.  Southern  Episcopalian,  December,  1860.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  P. 
Gadsden  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Elliott.  Miscellaneous.  Poetry.  Editorial 
and  Critical.     Religious  Intelligence. 

XVII.  The  Pacific  Expositor,  December,  1860;  San  Francisco,  California. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

XVIII.  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Prisons 
Abroad.     II.  The  United  States  Penitentiary.     III.  Schools  of  Reform. 

IV.  The  Little  Street  Beggar's  Home.     Brief  Notices. 

II.     BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Recent  Geographical  Re- 
searches. II.  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair.  III.  Max  Miiller's 
Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature.  IV.  Grotius  and  the  Sources  of  Inter- 
national Law.  V.  The  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land.  VI.  The  Grand 
Remonstrance.  VII.  Scottish  County  Histories.  VIII.  Brain  Difficul- 
ties.    IX.  The  United  States  under  Mr.  Buchanan. 

II.  London  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1860,  Article  I.  The  Brazilian 
Empire.  II.  Deaconesses.  III.  Public  School  Education.  IV.  Wills 
and  Will-Making,  Ancient  and  Modern,  V,  Eliot's  Novels,  VI,  Ar- 
rest of  the  Five  Members  by  Charles  the  First.  VII.  Iron-Sides  and 
Wooden  Walls.     VIII.  Competitive  Examinations. 

III.  Westminster  Review,  October,  1860.  Article  I.  Neo-Christianity. 
II.  North  American  Indians.  III.  Robert  Owen.  IV.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Italy.  V.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race.  VI.  Russia — 
Present  and  Future.  VII.  Our  National  Defences.  VIII.  Thackeray 
as  a  Novelist  and  Photographer.     IX.  Contemporary  Literature. 

IV.  North  British  Review,  November,  1860.  Article  I.  Modern  Thought, 
its  Progress  and  Consummation.  II.  The  Disturbances  in  Syria.  III. 
Leigh  Hunt,  IV,  The  Spanish  Republics  of  South  America.  V.  Prov- 
ince  of  Logic,  and   Recent  British   Logicians.     VI.    Lord  Macaulay's 
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Place  in  English  Literature.  VII.  American  IJumor.  YIII.  Revivals. 
IX.  The  Martyrdom  of  Galileo.  X.-  The  Sicilian  Game. 
V.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Decemlxer,  1860.  Contents :  Iron- 
Clad  Ships  of  War..-7-Part  II.  The  Romance  of  Agostini. ^-Conclusion. 
A  Visit  to  the  Tribes  of  the  Ryhanlu  Turkmans.  Theories  of  Food. 
Our  only  Danger  in  India.  Social  Science.  Norman  Sinclair:  An  Au- 
tobiography.— Part  XI.     Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk.     Index. 

III.    FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ler  Decembre  1860:  Paris.  I. — L'Angleterre 
et  la  vie  AnglaisQt:;r-XI. — Les  Volontaires  de  L'Armee  Britannique  et 
L'Ecole  de  Hythe,  par  M^  Alphonse  Esquiros.  II.  Quinze  Jours  au 
Desert,  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  en  Amerique,  Papiers  Posthumes,  par  M. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  de  I'Academie  Fran9aise.  III.  Une  Parque, 
Scenes  de  la  vie  Anglaise,  derniere  partie,  par  M.  E.;D.  Forgues.  IV. 
La  Nouvelle  Election  Presidentielle  et  les  partis  aux  Etats-Unis  en  1860, 
par  M.  C.  Clarigny.  V.  Pierre  Landais  et  la^Nationalite  Bretonne, 
seconde  partie,  par  M.  L.  de  Carne.  VI.  Economie  Rurale  de  la 
Belgique. — Les  Flandres,  par  M.  limile  de  Laveleye.  VII.  Chronique 
de  la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  VIII^Essais-et  No- 
tices.— La  Presse  et  la  Litterature  en  Finlande,  par  M.  A.  Geifroy.  IX. 
Revue  Litteraire.     X.  Bulletin  Bibliographique, 

II.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Decembre  1860:  Paris.  I.  L'lrlande  en 
1800,  ses  Griefs  et  sa  Nationalite,  par  M.  Jules  deLasteyrie.  II.  Histoire 
Naturelle  de  I'Homme. — Unite  de  I'Espece  Humaine,  le  Regne  Humain, 
premiere  partie,  par  M.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences. 
III.  L'ltalie  Depuis  la  paix de  Villafranca, — I. — La  Revolution  Italienne 
et  la  Papaute,  par  M.  Charles  de  Mazade.  IV.  Del'Esclavage  aux  ifitats- 
Unis. — I. — Le  Code  Noir  et  les  Esclaves,  par  M  ;^lisee  Reclus.  V.  Les 
Finances  et  les  Travaux  Publics  de  I'Espagne,  par  M.  Bailleux  de  Marisy. 
VI.  La  Lande-aux-jagueliers,  Scenes  et  Recit  du  Bas-anjou,  par  M. 
Theodore  Pavie.  VII.  Leibnitz  et  Hegel,  d'apres  de'Nouveaux  Docu- 
mens,  par  M.  Emile  Saisset.  VIII.  Portraits  P9etiques. — Mme.  Des- 
bordes-Valmore  et  ses  Poesies  Posthumes,  par  M.  Emile  Montegut.  IX. 
Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  X.  Revue 
Musicale,  par  M.  P.  Scudo.     XI.   Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

III.  Revue  Chretienne,  15  Novembre,  1860:  Paris.  Sommaire:  Quelques 
reflexions  sur  I'avenir  de  la  religion. — Reponse  k  M.  Renan — E.  de  Pres- 
sense.  Port-Royal  (2e  article) — Eug.  Be^sier.  Un  Aper9u  sur  Goethe. 
Un  nouveau  systeme  de  traduction  des  Evangiles — F.  Dumur.  Bulletin 
Bibliographique.  Revue  du  mois. — Impuissance  du  parti  catholique. — 
La  crise  interieure  de  I'Englise  reformee  de  France. — La  vraie  solution 
de  plus  en  plus  generaloment  aper^ue. — Une  preface  de  Strauss. — Une 
rectification  importante. — Quelques  faits  religeux  aux  Etats-Ujijs — Eug. 
Bersicr. 

IV.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jahrgang  1860  zweites  Heft.  1.  Abhandlungen  : 
Rothe,  zur  Dogmatik.  (Schluss.)  II.  Qeda.nken  und  Bemerkungen  :  1. 
Buttman,  krit.  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Text  des  codex  Vaticanus  B. 
2.  Bodemeyer,  Beleuchtung  d.  Abendmablslehre  des  D.  Keini,  3.  Zyro, 
Erkliirung  von  Matth.  11,  12.  4.  Holtzmann,  iiber  BegrifF  und  Inhaltder 
biblischen  Einleitungswissenchaft.  Recension  :  Anzeige  einiger  neuen, 
dem  theosophischen  Gebiet  angehorigen  Schriften;  von  Hamberger. 
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